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Pnge  2,  col.  I,  line  14  from  Iwttom./or  Palazzo  Pitti.  read  Palazzo  Vccchio. 

—  2,  —  2,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  It  is,  &c.  read  The  I'alazzo  Vecchio; 

and  line  13  ft-om  bottom,  for  the  palace,  read  Palazzo  Pitli. 

—  72,  —  2,  line  II,  for  Mr.  Roscoe,  read  Mr.  Horace  Smith. 

167.  —  2,  Article  Stkam   Navioation.      We  have  received  a  pamphlet, 

entitled  A  Brief  Niirrafire,  proving  the  Right  uf  the  late  William 
SvMiNOToN,  Civil  Engineer,  to  be  considered  the  Inventor  of  Stenm  Land 
Carriitye  Locomotion,  and  also  of  Steam  Narigation.  From  the  state- 
ments of  the  author,  Mr.  RnnEiiT  BowiK.nnd  the  documents  he  has  pro- 
duced, it  is  evident  that  IIknrt  Bell  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge 


of  Mr.  Symington's  pHns,  and  of  an  unauthorized  inspection  of  the 

models  of  his  apparatus,  in  constructing  the  boats  upon  which  his 
unfair  claims  to  the  invention  were  founded. 

Mr.  John  Kay,  of  Rochdale,  has  also  written,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Bell  was  present  when  he,  Mr.  Kay,  suggested  the  idea 
uf  working  small  boats  liy  band-niHchinery,  and  larger  vessels  by 
steam-engines.  Mr.  Kay  is,  however,  evidently  mistjiken,  as  he  states 
the  conversation  to  which  he  alludes  to  have  taken  place  at  Liverpool, 
iu  1796  or  1797,  nnd  Mr.  Symington  had  actually  worked  a  boat  by 
steam-machinery  in  1788. 
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THE  PALAZZO  PITTI*,  or  DUCAL  PALACE, 

FLORENCE. 
Our  engraving  represents  the  Palace  of  Leopold, 
(jrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  situated  in  the  great  square 
of  Florence,  a  point  of  much  attraction  to  strangers 
visiting  that  celebrated  city.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  Florence,  where  the  buiklnigs 
are  ancient  and  lofty,  while  its  spacious  palaces 
the  remnant  of  flourishing  periods,  are  of  a  stern  and 
soml)re  appearance,  but  look  strong  in  their  old  age. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  for  instance, 
we  can  trace,  throughout,  uncommon  solidity,  and  a 
plentiful  use  of  rich  materials,  but  an  utter  disdain 
of  every  thing  that  is  merely  ornamental. 

Florence  (in  Italian,  Firenze,  or  Fiorensa,)  con- 
tinues, in  many  respects,  to  answer  to  its  name, 
which  signifies  T/ie  Flourishing.  It  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Arno,  nearly  at  the  head 
of  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  which  stretches  to 
Pisa,  and  thence  to  the  sea;  and  the  charming 
tract  of  country  in  which  it  stands,  is  called  the 
Garden  of  Tuscany.  The  road  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  presents  a 
succession  of  fine  and  varied  prospects,  greatly 
depeniling,  however,  for  their  beauty,  on  the  sea- 
son ;  as  the  Arno,  w  hich  crosses  Florence,  is,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  a  shallow  and  mean-looking 
stream,  flowing  in  the  midst  of  a  very  broad  bed, 
and  is  at  times  fordable;  but,  when  swollen  by  rains, 
or  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  it 
becomes  a  wide  and  deep  river.  In  the  height  of  an 
Italian  summer,  also,  travelling  in  the  day  is  often 
irksome  and  fatiguing,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat ;  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  take  away 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  scenery,  however  lovely. 

Florence  is,  in  form,  nearly  an  oval,  and  contains 
a  population  of  about  80,000  persons.     Its  delightful 
position,  sheltered  by  hills,  many  of  them  well  culti- 
vated, which  again  are  overtopped  by  the   snow-clad 
Apennines ;  the  vineyards  and  olive-grounds  in  its 
neighbourhood;    the   various  gems   of   art  which    it 
contains,  in  pictures,  statues,  monuments,  and  noble 
buildings;    the    cleanliness    of   the    hotels,    and    the 
mildness    and  civility  of   its  inhabitants;    all   these 
advantages  have  obtained  for  Florence  the  title  of  the 
"  Athene  of  Italy,"  and  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 
The  number  of  foreigners  living  there   is   generally 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  Italian  city,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  :   among  these  are  many  English. 
It  would  give  us  pleasure,  did  our  limits  allow  us, 
to  dwell  on  the   amiable  points   of  character  which 
most  travellers  agree  in  assigning  to  the  Florentines : 
we  mean  their  gentleness  and  courtesy  to  strangers, 
as  well  as  their  humane  and  charitable  disposition  to 
the   sick    and  distressed   among  their  people.     We 
might  also  touch  upon  their  neat  and  musical  Italian 
dialect.     But  we  must  return  (for  the  illustration  of 
our   print)    to    the    city,    its    architecture,    and    its 
palaces,  particularly  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  with  its  lofty 
and  frowning  tower. 

Florence  is  greatly  improved  since  Bishop  Burnet's 
time,  when  "  not  one  window  in  ten  had  any  glass 
in  it."  But  it  was  then  in  a  low  condition,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  trade.  More  attention  is  now  paid,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  otlier  towns  on  the  continent, 
to  what  we  English  people  call  comfort,  than  was 
formerly  the  case  ;  yet  still,  the  streets  are  in  general 
very  narrow,  paved  with  large  flag-stones,  which  arc 
closely  fitted  to  each  other,  with  no  line  of  difference 
between  the  foot  way  and  the  carriage-road,  and  re- 
mind an  English  traveller  of  broad  alleys  in  London ; 

•  The  Pirn  Palacj  .  bo  railed  after  the  name  ol  its  founder. 


SO  that,  while,  at  Paris,  e\ery  body  has  to  walk  on 
the  carriage-road,  at  Florence,  all  the  carriages  seem 
to  be  on  the  footpath.  Here  the  carriages  of  the 
gentry  are  numerous,  and  often  splendid,  even  rival- 
ling those  in  London :  they  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Milan,  a  place  noted  for  their  manufacture. 

The  vast  and  massive  style  in  which  the  old  man- 
sions of  Florence  are  built,  has  been  followed  in  more 
modern  days,  now  that  there  is  no  longer  that  need 
of  defence  which  existed,  when  feelings  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  burned  between  noble  families,  each 
trying  to  gain  the  pre-eminence  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  neighbour  ;  as  if  forgetting  that  one  mam 
source  of  happiness  is  found  in  walking  through  this 
life  as  friends,  and  that  the  same  common  dust  must 
soon  cover  them,  and  all  their  boasted  pomp. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  who  flourished  in  1290,  and  died 
in  1330,  was  the  builder  of  some  of  the  larger 
structures  now  remaining.  At  a  time  when  Florence 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  he  seems  to  have 
led  the  way  as  an  architect,  and  to  have  stamped 
upon  the  city  that  air  of  sullen  grandeur  which  it 
has  never  lost,  and  which,  at  the  first  glance,  fills  the 
mind  with  wonder.  Such  heavy  and  gloomy  fabrics 
are  certainly  calculated  to  give  a  melancholy  aspect 
to  the  place ;  but  with  so  many  objects  of  historical 
interest,  and  so  many  treasures  of  art  on  all  sides, 
and,  withal,  a  cheerful  and  pretty  large  population, 
Florence  is  seldom  accused  of  being  dull.  It  has  the 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics; 
a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces.  Four 
bridges  cross  the  Arno,  of  which  the  Ponte  delta 
Trinith,  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches  of  white  marble, 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  bridges  in  the  world;  an 
exception,  in  point  of  lightness  and  elegance,  to  the 
style  prevailing  around  it.  The  famous  Florentine 
Gallery  is  enriched  with  statues,  busts,  and  paint- 
ings, of  the  highest  order  of  art,  many  of  them 
having  been  contributed  by  members  of  the  splen- 
did family  of  Medici,  with  whom,  indeed,  this  noble 
museum  had  its  origin.  The  building  forms  three 
sides  of  an  oblong  square.  To  go  into  the  details 
here,  or  even  to  attempt  a  general  account  of  its 
contents,  would  be  vain.  The  principal  treasures  of 
the  collection,  however,  are  the  statues  and  busts. 

From  this  Gallery  (which  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Arno,)  a  bridge  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  on 
the  south  side,  where  the  Grand  Duke,  as  an  abso- 
lute  sovereign,   resides,  and  holds   his   court.     This 
palace,  now  called  Palazzo  Diicale,  and  commonly  by 
the  English  The  Pitti  Palace,  is  supposed  to  have 
been    built    by  Luca  Pitti,    a  Florentine    merchant, 
with  the   ambitious  and  foolish  design  of  out-doing 
in  magnificence  the  Medici  family,  the  objects  of  his 
rivalry  ;    but  he  nearly  ruined    himself  by  the  ex- 
pense.    It  is  a  rude  and  simple  pile,  defective  in  its 
mas6nry,  yet  having,  from   its  towering  height  and 
size,    an    imposing    efR-ct,  particularly    fronting   the 
street.     In  the  space  o])posite  to  it  are  seen  statues, 
larger  than   life,   including  the   Hercules  by  Bandi- 
nello,  and  the  David  by  Michael  Angelo.      On  going 
through  the  palace,  tlie  visiter  finds  that  it  forms 
three  sides  of  a  court,  which   has  a  fountain  on  the 
fourth  ;  behind  this  are  the  admired  gro\'es  of  the 
BobolV  gardens.       John    Ray,    the    naturalist,    who 
travelled  over  the  continent  in  search  of  jjlants,  and 
among  other  places,  visited  Florence  in  IG(i4,  says — 

I  might  spend  many  words  in  describing  the  Grand 
Duke's  palace,  and  fjardens,  stored  with  great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  valuable  for  shade,  beauty,  fruit,  and 
scent;  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  statues,  thick  set  up 
and  down  the  walks  and  knots ;  pleasant  fountains  and 
water-works ;  stately  and  delicious  walks,  both  close  and 
open ;  goodly  (lowers  :ind  choice  ulants In  Florence 
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many  of  the  palaces  are  made  of  great  rough-hewn  stones, 
not  laid  smooth,  but  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
wall :  which  fashion  of  building  is  called  The  Rustic  man- 
ner. 

The  garden-front  of  the  palace  has  been  much 
blamed  for  the  strange  mixture  of  its  architecture; 
but,  we  repeat  that  bulk  and  strength  were  the  chief 
aim  in  this  and  other  fabrics,  joined,  however,  with 
much  that  is  noble  and  elegant.  In  such  palaces,  in 
former  days,  the  rulers,  the  noble,  and  the  merchant, 
dined  together,  surrounded  by  their  family  and  the 
adherents  of  their  party ;  their  guests  were  seated  in 
the  order  in  whieh  they  arrived.  At  the  board  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whose  court  was  adorned 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  well  in 
literature  and  science,  as  in  rank  and  wealth,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  other  great  artists,  were  often  seated 
next  to  himself ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  occasional" 
feuds  whieh  raged  between  certain  great  clans,  there 
existed  a  kindly  feeling  among  the  various  classes  of 
society,  which,  although  Florence  has  passed  the 
days  of  her  political  and  commercial  importance, 
seems  still  to  continue,  and  to  claim  the  notice  of 
strangers. 

The  apartments  of  the  Pitti  Palace  are  exceedingly 
elegant,  and  contain  the  best  collection  of  pictures  in 
Florence,  we  may  add,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Many 
of  these  were  carried  away  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
when  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies  under 
his  command,  but  they  are  now  all  restored:  they 
are  himg  in  rich  frames,  on  dark  green  and  crim- 
son velvet  grounds :  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
admirably  painted  in  fresco. 

The  architect  of  the  palace  was  Brunelleschi,  who 
flourished  in  1420,  and  at  that  time  became  famous 
for  erecting  a  large  and  extraordinary  dome  on  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  This  dome,  or  cupola,  was 
the  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  thought  it  a 
triumph  of  skill;  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  have 
furnished  the  idea  of  that  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 
It  has  no  columns  to  assist,  no  hidden  buttresses  to 
shore  it  up,  and  is  nearly  fifty  feet  higher  than  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Of  all  the  churches  of 
Florence,  the  Cathedral  is  the  first  in  size  and 
ornament. 

Almost  every  family  of  property  in  Florence  pos- 
sesses, at  some  distance  from  the  town,  a  vineyard, 
the  surplus  wine  from  which  is  disposed  of  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  In  the  walls  of  their  large  and 
noble  mansions,  are  holes  large  enough  to  admit  a 
three-quart  bottle,  and  persons,  of  whatever  degree, 
call  at  any  hour,  and,  knocking  at  the  porch,  thrust 
in  their  vessels,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
are  immediately  returned,  with  a  due  quantity  of  wine. 
This  trade  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  moderate 
rank,  but  is  a  source  of  revenue  even  to  counts  and 
dukes. 


THE  RUINS  OF  TYNEMOUTH  PRIORY. 

In  120,  A.D.,the  Romans,  to  protect  then-  possessions 
in  this  island  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  built  a  fortified  wall  across  the  narrowest  and 
most  northern  part  of  their  dominions.  This  wall 
ran  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  from  sea  to  .sea,  through 
the  present  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland. The  eastern  extremity  of  this  fortification 
terminated  at  Segedunum,  to  this  day  called  Wall's- 
end,  a  station  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
about  f(mr  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  below  this  point,  appears  to 
have  been  considered  by  them  as  sufficient  protection 
for  the  short  remainder  of  the  distance;  but  at  the 
mouth,  on  one  or  both  sides,  they  thought  it  neces- 


sary to  erect  some  fortifications.  Indistinct  traces' 
but  of  considerable  extent,  have  been  found  at 
South  Shields,  of  Roman  buildings;  stones,  with 
inscriptions  upon  them,  occurring  among  the  mo- 
nastic ruins  of  Tynemouth,  present  a  less  certain 
evidence  of  that  people  having  also  resided  there. 

Whether  Tynemouth  was,  or  was  not,  of  Roman 
foundation,  it  was  at  a  very  early  date  selected  as  an 
ecclesiastical  site,  for  which  the  beauty  and  pecvdi- 
arity  of  its  situation  well  adapted  it.  A  wooden 
chapel  was  built  there,  in  a.d.  C25,  by  Edwin,  King 
of    Northumberland.       No    place,    perhaps,    in    the 

;  island,  was  more  exi)osed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  Danish  pirates.  From  62.1,  to  1110,  its  his- 
tory is  that  of  alternate  destruction  and  renovation 
continually    repeated.       Long     subsequent    to    the 

i  Conquest,  it  was  liable  to   Scottish  incursions,  and, 

j  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  frequently  besieged.  After  that  period,  when 
all  danger  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed  away, 
its   extensive   and    exquisitely-beautiful    ruins,    were 

;  almost  demolished  for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 

j  Much  of  the  priory  of  Tynemouth,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  built  with  the  hewn  stone  from  the  Ro- 
man station  at  the  Law,  South  Shields;  and  great 
part  of  the  town  of  North  Shields,  in  return,  is  said, 

I  to  be  built  from  the  rviins  of  the  monastery.  D()ck- 
wray  square  in  particular,  is  popularly  spoken  of,  as 
having  been  constructed  from  this  source.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Being  used  as  a  barrack  and  military  store, 
the  work  of  demolition  and  alteration  has  been 
gradually  continued,  down  to  a  late  period.  The 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ruin  now  standing, 
is  the  three  very  beautiful  eastern  windows  of  the 
chapel,   represented  in  the  engraving*. 

Tynemouth  stands  upon  a  promontory  of  lime- 
stone, rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  very 
considerable  height.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
cliff,  are  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  which,  from  their 
great  elevation,  form  a  very  conspicuous  sea-mark: 
adjoining  them,  is  an  excellent  light-house  upon  the 
revolving  principle.  About  an  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  monastic  ruins,  stands  the  castle,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  a  plain  and  unpicturesque  building, 
and  fitted  up  as  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  corps  of  infantry,  which,  with  some  artillery,  are 
always  stationed  there.  Beyond  the  castle,  lies  the 
village  of  Tynemouth,  composed  chiefly  of  lodging- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  bathers,  who  flock  thither 
during  the  summer-months,  from  all  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and  particularly  from  Newcastle. 

The  port  of  Newcastle  is  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  nautical  history  of  this  country. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  nearly  all  the  coal 
consumed  in  London  was  shipped  from  it.  New- 
castle on  Tync,  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  upon  the  northern  or  Northumbrian 
bank.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
but  connected  with  Newcastle  by  a  substantial  bridge, 
is  the  newly-created  borough  of  Gateshead,  where  the 
cholera  raged  with  peculiar  virulence,  in  December, 
1831,  on  its  first  appearance  in  this  country.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  on  l)oth  sides,  are  edged  by 
collieries,  by  pit-rows  or  colliery-villages,  and  by 
staiths,  or  machines  for  shipping  the  coal,  when 
brought  from  any  distance.  "Wallsend,  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  Howdon  on  the  north,  with  Jarrow,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  venerable  Bede,  Hebburn,  and 
Felling,  whence  the  well-known  Newcastle  grindstones 

•  VVc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Richar.lsoii,  of  Newcastle,  for 
the  drawing  from  which  this  engravmR  was  made  / "-^  "■^"  =^|  '"^ 
thos3  of  VV^arkworth  castle,  a  heady  g,vcn):  and  '>»Pyh°"'y  V" 
ftirnish  views  of  other  interesting  objects  in  the  North  of  England, 
frr-r  -jrawings  by  the  same  able  artist.  ^ 
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are  shipped,  on  the  south,  are  the  principal  villag  s. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  north  side,  running 
within  half  a  mile  of  Tynemouth,  on  the  south  side 
extending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  lie  the  two 
towns  of  North  and  South  Shields. 

The  term  Shields,  or  Sheats,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  names  of 
places,  and  signifies,  a  small  collection  of  huts  or 
paltry  buildings*.  Both  these  towns  are  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  but  have  only  flourished  within  about 
a  century.  South  Shields  was,  as  is  mentioned 
above,  a  Roman  station,  and  probably  of  no  very 
trifling  importance,  as  the  road  Wrecken  Dyke  ran 
from  it.  During  the  middle  2iges,  it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  sunk  into  entire  insignificance.  From 
this  it  emerged,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
salt-trade,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Salt  wa-s  long  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place,  and 
Shields  salt  bears  still  a  preference  in  the  markets. 
The  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  was  by  evapo- 
ration from  salt-water,  exposed  in  shallow  vessels 
termed  Pans.  Of  these  pans,  not  half  a  dozen  arc 
now  in  use ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  full  activity. 
The  town  is  divided  into  wards,  still  called,  from 
these  manufactories.  East-pan-ward,  Wcst-pan-ward, 
&c.  As  the  salt-trade  declined,  others  rose,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  loss.  Glass  became 
a  commodity,  in  the  production  of  which  South 
Shields  particularly  excelled.  Bottle-glass,  crown 
or  window-glass  t,  and  latterly,  plate-glass,  have  been 
made  in  this  town  in  great  quantities.  The  prin- 
cipal support,  however,  of  the  place,  has  been, 
and  is,  its  shipping,  and  those  trades  principally 
connected  with  shipping.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  18,000;  the  houses  are  generally 
mean,  though  there  is  a  good  market-place  and 
some  respectable  streets  leading  from  it.  The  riglit 
of  returning  one  member  to  Parliament,  was  given 
to  it  by  the  bill  of  1832.  It  is  in  the  county  and 
diocese  of  Durham.     There  is  a  large  and  commo- 

•  The  word  Shielding  is  still  applied  in  Scotland  to  such  edifices, 
t  See  Saturday  Magatiiie,  Vol.  III.  p.  132. 


dious  church,  situated  in  the  market-place;  a  chapel, 
containing  700  free  sittings,  was  built  in  1818,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  who  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  another  chapel. 

North  Shields  is  a  larger  town,  containing  about 
20,000  inhabitai^ts.  Not  having,  however,  engaged 
in  trade,  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  conse- 
quence, previous  to  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who,  by  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle, 
enabled  it  to  engage  successfully  in  navigation.  Its 
external  appearance  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
South  Shields.  Like  that  place,  its  population  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  various 
trades  which  are  supported  by  the  shipping.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  fuel  of  the  metropolis  was 
conveyed,  belonged  almost  entirely,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  the  port  of  Newcastle  ;  that  is,  to 
the  towns  on  the  Tyne.  Besides  collier-brigs,  there 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Canadas  for  timber,  and  several  vessels  are  annually 
fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  fishery.  During  the  late 
war,  the  ship-owners  of  this  port  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  connexion  with  government,  by  hiring  out 
their  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  or  stores : 
this  was  called  the  transport-service. 

The  total  present  tonnage  of  the  port  is  211,143 
tons,  employing  8444  men;  of  these,  69,744  tons 
belong  to  North  Shields,  affording,  at  the  average  of 
four  men  to  the  hundred  tons,  employment  to  2789 
seamen :  South  Shields,  in  like  manner,  furnishes 
67,980  tons,  and  2719  men. 

The  sailors  from  the  Tyne  will  be  famous  so 
long  as  European  history  is  read,  as  having  formed 
the  principal  equipment  of  those  fleets,  which, 
under  Nelson,  St.  Vincent,  CoUingwood,  and  others, 
raised  the  British  flag  to  its  proudest  elevation.  A 
wreck  which  took  place  off  the  mouth  of  this  river 
some  years  ago,  was  the  cause  of  the  invention 
of  the  life-boat,  a  contrivance  by  which  numerous 
lives  are  now  saved  every  year  on  all  parts  of 
the  British  coast;  and  with  a  more  detailed  account 
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of  which  we  hope  soon  to  present  our  readers. 
North  Shields  has  been,  since  the  recent  Act,  repre- 
sented by  one  member.  It  contains  one  church,  the 
[iresentation  to  which  is  alternately  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  oi'  Sir  Jacob 
Asitley,  who  possesses  the  property  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval. 


EMINENCE  FROM  HUMBLE  LIFE. 
J.vMEs  Fergusox,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician,  mechanic,  and  astronomer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  early  life :  I  was  born  in 
tlie  year  1710,  a  few  miles  from  Keith,  a  little  village  in 
Bamffshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  can  with  plea- 
sure say,  that  my  parents,  though  poor,  were  religious  and 
honest ;  lived  in  good  repute  with  all  who  knew  them,  and 
died  with  good  characters.  Though  my  father  had  nothing 
to  support  a  large  family  but  his  daily  labour,  and  the  profits 
of  a  few  acres  of  land  which  he  rented,  yet  his  children  were 
not  neglected,  for  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  taught  them  to 
read  and  write :  and  it  was  while  he  was  teaching  my 
elder  brother  to  ros.d  the  Catechism,  that  I  acffuired 
ray  reading.  Ashamed  to  ask  my  father  to  instruct  me, 
I  used,  when  alone,  to  study  the  lesson  which  he  had  been 
teaching  my  brother  ;  and  in  any  difficulty,  I  went  to  a 
neighbouring  old  woman,  who  gave  me  such  help  as 
enabled  me  to  agreeably  surprise  my  father,  when  he 
found  me  one  day  reading  by  myself,  before  ho  had 
thought  of  teaching  me :  he,  therefore,  gave  me  further 
instruction,  and  taught  me  to  write ;  which,  with  about 
three  months  I  afterwards  had  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Keith,  was  all  the  education  I  ever  received. 

My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd  accident. 
When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  in  repairing  it,  ap- 
plied a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright  spar,  to  raise  it  to  its 
former  situation  ;  and  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  him, 
v/ithout  considering  the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  small  weight.  I  attributed  this  at  first 
to  a  degree  of  strength  that  excited  my  terror  as  well  as 
wonder  :  but,  thinking  further  of  the  matter,  I  recollected 
that  he  had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever 
which  was  farthest  from  the  prop  ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  seeming  wonder,  I  began 
making  levers,  (which  I  then  called  bars,)  and  tried  dif- 
ferent experiments  with  them,  and  with  wheels,  which  I 
made  with  ray  fathers  turning-lathe  and  a  little  knife. 

But,  as  ray  father  could  not  aflford  to  maintain  me, 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  only  of  these  matters,  and  1  was  too 
young  and  weak  for  hard  labour,  he  put  me  to  a  neighbour 
to  keep  sheep,  and  then  I  began  to  observe  the  stars  by 
night,  fixing  their  places  on  a  string  with  small  beads  on 
it,  and  then  marking  them  down  on  paper.  I  then  went 
to  serve  a  considerable  fanner,  whose  name  was  James 
Glashan  ;  when  he  saw  me,  after  my  work  was  done,  go 
into  a  field,  with  a  blanket  about  me,  and  lie  on  my  back 
to  observe  the  stars,  he  at  first  laughed  at  me,  but,  when  I 
explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on, 
ajid  that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  what 
I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked  lor  me  himself, 
taking  the  threshing-Hail  out  of  my  hand,  while  I  sat  by 
him  in  the  barn,  busy  with  my  compasses  and  pen.  I  shall 
always  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  man. 

At  this  time,  a  gentleman,  Thomas  Grant,  Esq.,  of 
Achoynancy,  happening  to  see  one  of  my  plans,  asked  me  to 
go  to  his  house,  as  his  butler  could  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
instruction.  I  would  not  leave  my  good  master  till  ray  time 
was  out ;  but  I  then  went  to  Squire  Grant's,  where  the 
butler,  Alexander  Cantley,  soon  became  my  friend,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
man, — a  complete  master  of  arithmetic,  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, a  master  of  music,  understood  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek,  and  could  even  prescribe  as  a  physician  upon  an 
urgent  occasion. 

When  1  returned  home,  I  could  not  think  of  being  a 
burden  to  my  father,  so  I  went  to  a  miller,  thinking  I 
should  have  plenty  of  time  for  ray  studies ;  but  my  master 
was  so  fond  of  the  ale-house,  that  the  whole  care  of  the  mill 
waa  left  to  me,  and  I  was  so  nearly  starved,  that  I  was 
glad  when  I  could  get  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  water 
U)  eat.  When  my  year's  engagement  with  this  man  was 
over,  I  went  to  a  farmer,  who  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
who  promised  to  teach  me  that  part  of  his  business,  but 


instead  of  that,  he  never  once  showed  me  his  books,  hut 
kept  me  to  such  hard  labour,  that  I  was  disabled,  from 
being  overworked;  and  when  my  illness  obliged  me  to  leave 
him,  he  would  pay  me  nothing  for  my  three  months'  labour 
because  I  had  not  completed  my  half  year's  service.  In 
my  weak  state,  I  made  a  wooden  watch  and  clock,  and 
other  things,  which  I  took,  when  I  was  recovered,  to  Sir 
James  Dunbar,  of  Duru,  who,  I  heard,  was  a  good-natured 
gentleman ;  he  received  me  very  kindly,  and  by  means  of 
this  introduction,  I  was  afterwards  enabled  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  pursue  my  favourite  studies,  and  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor 
father. 

James  Ferguson,  whose  own  account  of  his  early  life  is 
here  given,  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  Astronomy  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works. 
Among  the  attendants  on  his  lectures  was  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Third,  who  settled  upon 
Ferguson  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  plain  and  unassuming  manners,  and  frugal  habits, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1776,  was  worth  six  thousand  pounds. 


SUPPLEMENT   TO 

GRAY'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD. 
The  celebrated  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yuid,  by  GnAY,  is  well 
known,  and  justly  admired,  by  every  one  who  has  the  lest  preten- 
sions to  taste.  15ut  with  all  its  polish,  and  deep  poetic  beauty  and 
feeling,  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  defective,  and  I  have  met 
with  a  remark  in  Cecil's  I'.einiiins,  to  the  same  effect.  Amid  a  scene 
so  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  a  pious  mind  reflections  on  the 
sublime  truths,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  Christianity,  Gray,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  somewhat  equivocal  expressions,  says 
scarcely  a  word  which  might  not  have  been  said  by  one  who  believed 
that  "  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  who  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  humble  tenants  of  those  tombs  as  indeed  "  each  in  his  narrow 
cell /oi-ei>er  laid."  With  these  views  I  have  regretted,  that  senti- 
ments similar  to  the  following  had  not  sprung  up  in  the  heart,  and 
received  the  exquisite  touches  of  ihe  classic  pen  of  Gray.  They 
might,  with  great  propriety,  have  followed  the  stanza,  beginning 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

No  airy  dreams  their  simple  fancies  fired. 

No  thirst  for  wealth,  nor  panting  after  fame  • 
But  truth  divine  sublime  r  hopes  inspired. 

And  urged  them  onward  to  a  nobler  aim. 
From  every  cottage,  with  the  day  arose 

The  hallowed  voice  of  spirit-breathing  prayer ; 
And  artless  anthems,  at  its  peacetul  close, 

Like  holy  incense,  charmed  the  evening  air. 
Though  they,  each  tome  of  human  lore  unknown. 

The  brilliant  path  of  science  never  trod, 
The  Sacred  Volume  claimed  their  hearts  alone. 

Which  taught  the  way  to  glory  and  to  God. 

Here  they  from  truth's  eternal  fountain  drew, 
The  pure  and  gladdening  waters  day  by  day  ; 

Learnt,  since  our  days  are  evil,  fleet,  and  few. 
To  walk  in  wisdom's  bright  and  peaceful  way. 

In  yon  lone  pile,  o'er  which  hath  sternly  pass'd 

The  heavy  hand  of  all-destroying  Time, 
Through  whose  low-mouldering  aisles  now  sighs  the  blast, 

And  round  whose  altars  grass  and  ivy  climb  : 

They  gladly  thronged,  their  grateful  hymns  to  raise. 

Oft  as  the  calm  and  holy  Sabbath  shone  ; 
The  mingled  tribute  of  their  prayers  and  praise. 

In  sweet  communion  rose  before  the  Throne. 

Here,  from  those  honoured  lips,  which  sacred  fire 
From  Heaven's  high  chancery  hath  touched,  they  hear 

Truths  which  their  zeal  inflame,  their  hopes  inspire, 
Give  wings  to  faith,  and  check  afHiction's  tear. 

When  life  flowed  by,  and,  like  an  angel,  Death 
Came  to  release  them  to  the  world  on  high. 

Praise  trembled  still  on  each  expiring  breath. 
And  holy  triumph  beamed  trom  every  eye. 

Then  gentle  hands  their  "  dust  to  dust"  consign  ; 

With  quiet  tears,  the  simple  rites  are  said. 
And  here  they  sleep,  till  at  the  trump  divine. 

The  earth  and  ocean  render  up  their  dead. 

[Fro.m  an  American  Writer.] 


So  completely  is  the  ground  impregnated  with  seeds,  that 
if  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  lowest  depth  at 
which  it  is  found,  some  vegetable  matter  will  spring  from 
it.  In  boring  for  water  lately,  at  a  spot  near  Kin^ston-on 
Thames,  some  earth  was  brought  up  from  a  deptu  of  360 
i''eet ;  this  earth  was  carefully  covered  over  with  a  hand- 
glass, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  other  seeds  being 
deposited  upon  it,  yet,  in  a  short  time,  plants  vegetated 
from  it. Jesse. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA 
No.  VII.  The  Trade  Winds. 
In  our  owti  climate,  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  wind  has 
almost  become  a  proverb.  But  we  can  yet  see,  that 
there  are  some  general  rules  by  which  the  currents 
of  the  air  seem  to  be  governed.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  whole  year,  the  wind  blows  much  more  fre- 
quently from  the  westerly  quarter  of  the  heavens 
than  from  the  east ;  but  there  are  several  weeks  in 
the  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when 
easterly  winds  prevail.  These  eflfects  are  far  too  con- 
stant to  arise  without  some  fixed  cause  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  the 
course  and  force  of  the  winds,  to  discover  what  ail 
those  causes  are. 

But,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  between 
the  tropics,  the  winds  blow  with  much  greater  regu- 
larit}-.  Their  direction  can  be  calculated  upon  with 
such  a  degree  of  certainty,  as  to  render  them  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  navigation  ;  hence  these  stated 
currents  of  the  air  are  called  the  Trade  Winds. 

The  general  phenomena  are  of  this  nature.  Between 
the  tropics,  the  tendency  of  the  wind  is  from  the 
eastward  towards  the  west.  To  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  the  wind  blows  from  about  N.E.  to  S.W.  : 
and,  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  it  blows  from  about 
S.E.  to  N.W.  From  some  little  distance,  on  either 
side  of  the  Equator  itself,  there  is  no  regular  wind. 
There  are  usually  baffling  calms,  accompanied  with 
occasional  violent  storms. 

The  cause  of  the  Trade  Winds  is  very  simple. 
They  arise  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  setting  from 
the  Poles  towards  the  Equator,  combined  with  the 
motion  of  the  earth  itself  upon  its  axis.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  cause  currents  in  the  air.  When 
air  is  heated,  it  becomes  lighter  than  it  was  before ; 
and  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  that  a  current  will 
be  produced,  when  hotter  and  colder  air  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  by  holding  a  candle  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top  of  an  open  door,  which  com- 
municates between  a  warm  room  and  a  cold  passage; 
he  will  see  that  the  warm  air  is  running  out  at  the 
top,  while  the  cold  air  is  running  in  at  the  bottom. 

Supposing,  then,  the  whole  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and 
to  be  heated  in  the  regions  about  the  Equator  much 
more  than  about  the  Poles,  the  air,  at  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  equator,  being  heated,  would  rise,  and 
flow  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  equator 
towards  each  pole,  while  the  colder  air  of  the  poles 
would  flow,  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  a  constant 
change  of  air  would  take  j)lace.  On  the  surface  of 
the  earth  there  would  be  a  constant  northerly  wind 
in  the  parts  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  a  con- 
stant southerly  wind  in  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the 
equator ;  but,  near  the  equator  itself,  there  woidd  be 
a  calm,  the  currents  from  North  and  South  balancing 
each  other,  and  the  air  there  ascending  continually 
from  the  surface  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Local  causes  will  prevert,.  the  currents  from 
the  North  and  South  Poles  from  neutralizing  each 
other  exactly  on  the  equator.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  region  of  calms  and  bafiling  winds  thus  occa- 
sioned, is  always  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  its 
position  varies  at  diflerent  periods  of  the  year. 

Such  currents  are  continually  taking  place  ;  but 
the  direction  of  these  currents,  as  observed  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  will  be  very  materially  altered 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  earth  turns  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  a  direction  from  West  to  East ;  and,  since 


the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about 
24,000  miles*,  a  place  on  the  equator  is  carried  round 
at  the  rate  of  about  1000  miles  an  hour;  but  any  place 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  does  not  move  so  fast, 
for  it  will  plainly  move  through  a  less  circle  in  the 
same  time.  Thus,  a  place  very  near  the  Poles 
scarcely  moves  at  all ;  a  place  in  the  latitude  of  60", 
as  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  moves  only  half  as  fast  as  at 
the  equator,  or  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour  ;  a 
place  in  the  latitude  of  30°,  as  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
moves  at  the  rate  of  866  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  we 
advance  towards  the  equator,  the  motion  of  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  continually  increases,  as  is 
shown  in  the  table  below,  which  is  given  by  Capt.  Hall. 

-^  f  Miles  an  Hour  Diffi'rcucf  of 

Degrees  ot  ^^.  ^^^^  Karth's  daily        Diumnl  Motion  in 

*'  •  Motion  on  her  Axis.  Miles  an  Hour. 

90°  (Pole)  ...  0      ....      — 

80 174      ....     174 

70 342      ....      168 

60 500      ....      158 

50 643      ....      143 

40 766      ....      123 

30 866      ....      100 

20 949      ...     .        74 

10 985      ....       45 

0  (The  Equator)  ..1000      ...  15 

If  a  current  of  air  is  passing  from  the  Poles 
to  the  Equator  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
carried  continually  from  parts  which  are  moving 
from  West  to  East,  with  less  rapidity,  into  those 
which  are  moving  with  a  greater  rapidity.  With 
reference,  then,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
current  which  is  passing  from  the  Northern  regions 
towards  the  Equator,  will  be  affected  with  tioo 
motions,  one  from  North  to  South,  arisihg  from 
the  actual  motion  of  the  air,  the  other  from  East  to 
West,  arising  from  the  greater  motion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  itself  from  West  to  East.  The  conse- 
quence of  those  two  motions  will  be  the  production 
of  an  oblique  motion,  in  a  direction  between  the  two  : 
or  there  will  be  perceived  a  wind  blowing  from  about 
the  N.E.  quarter.  In  like  manner,  the  southerly 
current  of  air  flowing  from  the  South  Pole  towards 
the  Equator  will  be  rfianged,  as  it  advances,  into 
a  current  whicti  comes  fi-om  the  South-easterly 
quarter,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

As  these  currents  advance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
constant  friction  of  the  air,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  tends  to  give  the  air  the  same  motion  which 
the  earth  has,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  that  effect 
is  produced,  the  rapidity  of  the  relative  easterly 
current  slackens.  The  air  gradually  acquires  the 
motion  of  the  part  of  the  earth  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  moves  on  with  it,  and  becomes  relatively  at 
rest.  The  above  table,  given  by  Captain  Hall, 
will  also  show  that  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of 
motion  of  two  points  at  a  given  distance  from  one 
another  measured  along  any  meridian,  decreases  ra- 
pidly near  the  Equator,  so  that,  as  the  air  approaches 
the  Equator,  the  friction  of  the  surface  has  a  longer 
time  to  act  upon  the  current  of  air,  coming  from  the 
Poles,  and  is  more  effective. 

Hence  we  might  expect,  as  it  is  found,  that  the 
apparent  easterly  Trade  Wind  would  become  weaker 
near  the  Equator  itself:  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  two  northerly  and  southerly  currents  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  counterbalance  each  other  at  the 
Equator.  The  great  regular  causes  of  a  Trade  Wind 
being  thus  checked,  there  will  be,  near  the  Equator, 
a  belt  of  calms,  or  baffling  and  uncertain  winds,  while 
to  the  North  and  South  there  will  be  a  more  settled 
current  tending  upon  the  whole  from  East  to  West. 

In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  effects  of 
•  Accurately,  24,899  miles 
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u.  directly  opposite  nature  may  be  expected.  The 
warm  air  of  the  Equator  will  be  carried  above 
towards  the  North  and  South  Poles,  and  these 
currents,  moving  from  parts  which  have  a  greater 
diurnal  motion,  to  those  which  have  less,  will  cause 
a  relative  motion  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
from  the  West  towards  the  East.  Thus,  the  clouds 
above  the  Trade  Winds  are  almost  always  observed 
to  blow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  wind : 
and  Captain  Hall  found,  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  a  gentle  gale  blowing  from  the  S.W. 
directly  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  Trade  Winds. 
The  westerly  winds,  which  prevail  between  the 
latitudes  30°  and  60°,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  are  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
tlie  descent  of  the  more  swiftly  moving  air,  which 
has  become  cooled,  and  therefore  heavier,  in  its 
passage  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Poles. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  the  Trade  Winds  and  Monsoons  beau- 
tifully and  familiarly  explained,  should  consult  Captain 
Basil  Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  I.,  ch.  vii.  C. 


JUVENILE  VAGRANCY. 

We  stated  in  a  former  paper*,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy  had  sent  out  a 
number  of  youthful  Emigrants  for  apprenticeship  to 
the  Cape  Colonists.  This  first  experiment  answered 
so  well  in  every  respect,  that  the  plan  was  further 
pursued,  and  we  understand  that  nearly  300  children 
have  been  provided  with  comfortable  situations  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  during  the  present  year, 
through  the  exertions  of  that  valuable  Society.  The 
following  extracts  from  Cape  and  Graham's  Town 
newspapers,  communicate  the  results  of  this  inter- 
esting experiment. 

ENGLISH    APPRENTICES. 

The  Committee  for  the  Management  of  Juvenile  Emi- 
grants, intend  to  write  to  the  Society  in  London  by  the 
first  opportunity,  for  a  certain  number  of  Apprentices,  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  re- 
quested, that  applicants  for  one  or  more  of  these  appren- 
tices will  state  in  writing  to  the  Committee,  the  age  at 
which  they  would  prefer  having  them,  and  the  employment 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  Committee  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
here,  and  in  England,  that  the  youths  hitherto  received 
and  apprenticed,  have  conducted  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  and  have  given  every  proof  that  could 
be  desired,  that  they  will  become  most  valuable  members 
of  societyi-.  John  Fa.irbair.vh,  J.  R.  Tunes, 

Cape  Town,  Sept.  2,  1833.  Secretaries. 

Wg  announced  last  week  the  an-ival  in  Algoa  Bay  of  the 
Maria,  Captain  Burton,  having  on  board  the  twenty  boy» 
destined  for  this  district  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Juvenile  Vagrancy  in  London.  On  Saturday  at  noon, 
the  boys  reached  Graham's  Town,  and  were,  within  one 
hour  after  their  arrival,  comfortably  provided  for  in  the 
habitations  of  the  respective  masters  selected  for  them. 
The  general  appearance  of  these  youths  afforde<l  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Emigrant  Committee,  as  well  as  to  others 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  the  spot  as  spectators  of 
their  arrival.  All  of  them  appeared  remarkably  healthy 
and  cheerful,  and  most  readily  assented  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  disposal,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Committee  previous  to  their  arrival.  From  the  number  of 
unexceptionable  applications  which  had  been  made,  no 
other  equitable  mode  presented  itself,  than  that  of  selecting 
twenty  masters  by  ballot,  making,  however,  eventually, 
some  few  alterations,  which  the  previous  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  boys  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  The  un- 
sutjcessful  applicants  will  have  the  preference  on  the  next 
arrival,  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  not  be  very 
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distant,  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  on  this  occasion 
five  times  the  number  had  been  sent,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  providin};  for  them  all. 

By  the  communication  from  Captain  Brenton  to  the 
Committee  appointed  at  Algoa  Bay  by  the  London  Society 
and  from  them  to  the  Emigrant  Committee  of  Albany,— 
extracts  from  which  we  annex, — it  appears  that  the  total 
cost  of  passage  and  outfit  of  each  of  these  boys,  including 
every  item,  will  probably  amount  to  12/.  10s'  each,  which 
the  Society  at  home  look  to  have  eventually  refunded  from 
hence. 

We  need  not  urge,  we  are  assured,  upon  the  respective 
masters  of  these  friendless  boys,  the  sacred  obligation 
under  which  they  are  laid,  to  treat  them  with  due  kindness 
and  regard,  and  to  pay  Such  attention  to  their  morals,  as 
will  render  them  an  actual  benefit  to  the  community  of 
which  they  now  form  a  part.  It  is  clear,  that  they  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
-have  so  adventitiously  become  their  guardians;  and  the 
simple  fact  of  their  forlorn  condition,  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  weight  of  the  obligation.  But,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  confident  as  we  are,  that  every 
circumstance  in  the  future  history  of  these  young  emi- 
grants, will  be  a  full  and  sufficient  refutation  of  the  un- 
founded calumny  mentioned  by  Captain  Brenton,  and  will 
prove,  that  tliose  who  give  currency  to  such  allegations 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  they 
suffer  themselves,  so  confidently,  yet  so  rashly,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment. 

The  Committee  have  also  accepted  a  trust  of  no  ordinarv 
difficulty,  and  which  will  require  in  its  discharge  great 
judgment  and  delicacy.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  they  stand  in  the  situation  of  the  parents  of  these 
boys,  and  hence  they  are  equally  bound  to  exercise  due 
precaution,  that  no  one  is  so  placed  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  contamination  of  vice,  as  they  are  to  guard  against 
his  being  subjected  to  the  effects  of  privation  and  ill- 
treatment.  It  is  proper,  also,  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  youths  should  be  consulted  before  they  are  placed 
in  service,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  extensively  ser- 
viceable both  to  themselves  and  to  their  masters.  This 
point,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  habits 
of  each  individual,  will  be  very  important,  and  serve  as  the 
best  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  situations 
for  them.  We  have  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  discretion 
as  well  as  humanity  of  the  present  Committee;  they  are 
not  only  men  of  business,  but  they  have  families,  and  their 
characters  and  habits  give  the  best  assurance  that  every 
arrangement  will  be  made,  conducive  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  youths  have  most  of  them  been  to  school,  and  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  intelligence  ;  it  therefore  will  not  be 
irrelevant,  if  we  state  what  is  the  line  of  conduct  expected 
from  them. 

It  is  proper  that  these  boys  should  understand  that  they 
have  now  the  good  fortune,  not  only  to  be  placed  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  with  regard  to  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  that  they  are  associated  with  a  community  of 
young  persons,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished 
tor  their  exemplary  deportment,  and  that  a  contrary  line  o 
conduct  on  their  parts  will,  most  assuredly,  meet  with 
merited  disgrace  and  punishment.  At  present,  their  cha- 
racters are  viewed  as  equivocal,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  so  to  behave,  that  this  feeling  may  be  removed. 
They  are  bound  so  to  act,  that  if  there  be  any  persons  who 
have  permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in  uncharitable  re- 
flections and  surmises,  they  may  feel  some  remorse— not 
merely  for  refusing  to  aid,  but  aspersing  those  whose  sole 
offence,  as  far  as  they  are  informed,  is  their  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition  ;  it  will  be  for  them  to  show,  that  they 
are  not  insensible  to  kindness  conferred — a  fact  which  will 
be  best  indicated  by  a  constant  anxiety  to  discharge,  with 
diligence  and  integrity,  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  by 
steadily  availing  themselves  of  the  various  means  of  im- 
provement now  placed  within  their  reach,  and  by  carefully 
shunning  all  those  pursuits  which  foster  idleness,  debase  the 
mind,  and  eventually  lead  to  irretrievable  ruin  | . 

Graham's  Town  is  now  a  thriving  place,  it  contains 
more  than  six  hundred  good  substantial  houses,  two 
public  libraries,  a  handsome  commercial  hall  in 
progress,  a  newspaper,  several  excellent  inns,  a  popu- 
lation of  between  two  and  three  thousand  souls,  and 
its  annual  exports  exceed  50,000/.  sterling. 

{  Gruliam's  Town  Journal,  July  18,  1833. 
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THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
I.     Sunday. 
At  this  hapjjy  period  of  the  world,  we  cannot  reflect 
on  the  idolatry  of  ancient  times,  without  some  as- 
tonishment at  the  folly  which  has,  in  various  regions, 
so  sadly  clouded  the  human  mind.     We  feel,  indeed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  heavens  above 
US;    to  view  the  planets  moving  in  their  governed 
order ;   to  find  comets  darting  from  system  to  system 
In  an  orbit  of  wonderful  extent;   to  see  stars  beyond 
stars,  and  to  haie  evidence  of  the  light  of   other.-^ 
whose    full    beams    have    not    yet    reached    us :     w  i 
eannot  meditate  on  tliese  things,  without  a  feeling  <>t 
awe,    that    this    grandeur    of    nature    proclaims    an 
Author   tremendously   great.     But  it   is  diHicult  ti. 
conceive,  how  the  lessons  of  the   skies  should  ha\ ; 
taught  that  narrow  and  confined  idolatry,  which  their 
amazing  grandeur  and  almost  endless   extent  seem 
calculated  to  forbid. 

In  every  nation  but  the  Jewish,  a  gross  system  of 
superstition  was  gradually  established.  Human  folly 
chose  out  strange  objects  to  represent  the  Deity; 
the  most  ancient  of  these  were  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  worship  of  which  was  so  strictly  forbidden  to  tiic 
IsraeLtes  ;  "  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole 
heaven."  (Deut.  iv.  19.)  The  departed  heroes  and 
kings,  belonging  to  heathen  nations,  were  raised  into 
gods.  Foolish  fancy  soon  added  so  many  others, 
that  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth,  became  stocked  with  divinities  :  and  it  was 
easier,  as  an  ancient  sage  remarked,  to  find  a  deity 
than  a  man. 

When  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  settled  themselves 
in  England,  they  had  many  gods,  and  worshipped 
various  images.  Speed,  the  historian  of  Britain,  ob- 
serves, "  As  in  virtues  the,  Saxons  outstripped  most 
Pagans,  so  ia  the  zeal  of  their  heathenish  superstition 
and  idolatroas  service,  they  equalled  any  of  them ; 
for  besides  Herthus,  or  mother  Earth,  they  worshipped 
Mercury  (or  more  probably  Mars),  under  the  name 
of  Woden,  as  their  principal  god  of  battle,  and 
sacrificed  to  him  their  prisoners  taken  in  war;  and 
of  him  named  one  of  the  week-days  Wodensday 
^Wednesday').  His  wife,  named  Frea,  was,  by  the 
like  foolery  held  to  be  Venus,  a  goddess,  unto  whom 
another  of  theij  week-days  was  assigned  for  name 
and  service,  which  of  us  is  called  FiiinAY." 

There  is,  however,  a  beauty  in  the  name  given  by 
the  Saxon  and  German  nations  to  the  Deity,  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshipjicd,  which  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other,  except  his  hallowed  Hebrew  name, 
Jehovah,  llie  Saxons  call  him  God,  which  is 
literally  Thi:  Good;  the  same  word  signifying  both 
the  Deity  and  his  most  endearing  quality. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  whose  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxnns  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  remarks, 
observes,  that  the  peculiar  system  vi  worship  among 
the  English  Saxons  is  too  little  known  to  us  for  its 
stages  to  be  distmguished,  or  its  progress  described. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  nature, 
and  to  have  been  long  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
objects  of  tlieir  adoration,  however,  we  find  in  tLrir 
names  for  the  days  of  the  week  : — 

Sunday Thk  Sun's  day 

Monday Thk  Moon"s  day. 

Tuesday Tiw's  (or  Tui  SCO's)  day. 

Wednesday  ....  W<n>i.N  »  day. 

Thursday      ....  Tluuiie's  (or  Thor's)  day. 

Friilay Fri(;a  s  (or  Frka's)  day. 

Saturday      ....  Sotiniie's  (or  Saturn's)  day. 

We  propose  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  cuts  of  thes« 


seven  Saxon  idols :  commencing  with  that  of  the  Sun 
we  quote  the  following  description  from  Richard  Verste- 
gan,  a  laborious  English  antiquary,  who  wrote  in  1 605. 


Tnr   inOL    OF    THE    "iUN. 

"  He  was  made  as  here  appeareth,  set  upon  a  pdlar,  his 
face  as  it  were  brightened  with  ^;leams  o^'fire,  and  holdinfr, 
with  both  his  arms  stretched  out,  a  burning  wheel  upon  his 
breast :  the  wheel  being  to  signify  the  course  whicli  he 
runneth  round  about  the  world  ;  and  the  fiery  gleams  and 
brightness,  the  lifrht  and  heat  wherewith  he  warmeth  and 
comforteth  the  things  that  live  and  grow." 

Character  of  a  True  Friend. — Concerning  the  man 
you  call  your  friend — tell  me,  will  he  weep  with  you  in  the 
hour  of  distress  ?  Will  he  faithfully  reprove  j  o\i  to  your 
face,  for  actions  for  which  others  are  ridiculing  or  ccnsiu-ing 
you  behind  your  back?  Will  he  dare  to  stand  forth  in 
your  defence,  wlien  detraction  is  secretly  aiming  its  deadly 
weapons  at  your  reputation  ?  Will  he  acknowledge  you 
with  the  same  cordiality,  and  behave  to  you  with  the  same 
friendly  attention,  in  the  company  of  your  superiors  in 
rank  and  fortune,  as  when  the  claims  of  pjide  or  vanity  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  ft-iendship?  If  misfortune  and 
losses  should  oblige  you  to  retire  into  a  walk  of  life,  in 
which  you  cannot  appear  with  the  same  distinction,  or 
entertain  your  friends  with  the  same  liberality  as  formerly, 
will  he  still  think  himself  happy  in  yovu-  society,  and, 
instead  of  gradually  withdrawing  himseif  from  an  unpro- 
fitable connexion,  take  pleasure  in  professing  himself  your 
friend,  and  cheerfully  assist  yoti  to  support  the  burden  of 
your  ailiictions  ?  When  sickness  shall  call  you  to  retire 
from  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  will  he  follow 
you  into  your  gloomy  retreat,  listen  with  attention  to  your 
"  tale  of  symptoms, "  and  minister  tho  balm  of  consolation 
to  your  fainting  spirit?  And  lastly,  when  death  shall 
Durst  asunder  every  earthly  tie,  will  he  shed  a  tear  upon 
yoi.r  frra\e,  an<l  lod-je  the  dear  remembrance  of  your 
mutual  friendship  in  his  heart,  as  a  treasure  never  to  be 
resigned  ?  The  man  who  will  not  do  all  this,  may  be  your 
companion— your  flatterer— your  seducer, — but,  depend 
upon  it,  he  is  not  your  friend. Enfield. 
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SOMK    ACCOCNT 
O?   THE     MANUFACTURING    TOWN    OF 

BIRMINGHAM. 

This  celebrated  manufacturing  town  is  situated  in  the 
County  of  Warwick,  109  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
tains about  147,000  inhabitants.  The  earliest  authentic 
notice  of  it  occurs  in  Domesday  Book,  in  which  it  is  called 
Bermen(/eham,vihence  may  be  easily  deduced  Rromwycham, 
which  name,  together  with  those  of  Castle-Bromwich  and 
West  Bromwich,  two  adjacent  villages,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  quantity  of  broom  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
Bremenium  of  the  Romans  ;  but  others  believe  that  it  was 
a  British  town  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  Its  history,  prior  to  the 
Conquest,  is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  and  from  that  period, 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  few  incidents  of  moment 
are  recorded.  In  the  civil  war  during  that  reign,  the 
inhabitants  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and, 
in  1642,  after  the  King  had  passed  through  the  town,  on 
his  route  to  Shrewsbury,  they  seized  the  carriages  con- 
taining the  royal  plate  and  ftirniture,  and  convoyed  them  to 
Warwick  Castle.  In  1 643,  Prince  Rupert,  on  his  way  to 
open  a  communication  between  Oxford  and  York,  here  met 
with  considerable  resistance,  which  so  provoked  him,  that 
he  set  fire  to  the  town,  and,  after  several  houses  had  been 
burnt,  the  inhabitants  saved  themselves  from  further 
suffering  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

On  the  14th  of' July,  1791,  a  party  having  met  at  an 
hotel  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Fx-ench  Revolution, 
a  mob  collected  in  front  of  the  house  and  broke  the  windows; 
they  thence  proceeded  to  burn  down  two  meeting-houses, 
and  destroyed  Dr.  Priestley's  dwelling-house,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  together  with  his  library,  philosophical 
apparatus  and  manuscripts.  The  riot  continued  several 
days,  during  which  other  meeting-houses  and  private 
mansions  were  set  on  fire ;  but,  on  the  arnval  of  the  military 
from  Oxford  and  Houuslow,  order  was  restored :  at  the  ensu- 
ing assizes  four  of  the  ring-leaders  were  convicted,  and 
two  of  them  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  barracks  were  erected  near  the  town,  on  the 
Vauxhall-road. 

The  extraordinary  mcrease  of  Birmingham,  the  _  im- 
provement of  its  manufactures,  the  extension  of  its  trade, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  its  commerce,  within  the  last 
century,  may  be  attributed  chictly  to  the  mines  of  iron-ore 
and  coal  with  which  the  district  abounds,  and  to  the 
numerous  canals  by  which  it  is  connected  with  every  part 
of  tlie  kingdom.  Birmingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  inhabited  principally,  as  described  by  Leland, 
"  by  smithes  that  use  to  make  knives,  and  all  manner  of 
cutting  tooles,  and  lorimers  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great 
many  nailours."  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  in  1G88,  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms  was  introduced,  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  close  of  the  late  war,  during  which  the 
Government  contracts  for  muskets  alone,  generally  averaged 
30,000  per  month;  the  manufacture  of  swords  and  army- 
accoutrements  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  e.Ktent, 
and,  since  the  erection  of  a  proof-house,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  in  1813,  that  of  fowling-pieces  has 
greatly  increased.  The  manufacture  of  buttons  has  always 
been  a  source  of  wealth  to  many,  and  of  employment  to 
thousands ;  but  the  buckle-trade,  established  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  became  nearly  extinct  in  1812.  Tlie  leather- 
trade  has  also  much  declined,  and  at  present  there  is  only 
one  tan-yard  in  the  town.  The  principal  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  those  of  light  and  heavy  steel  goods,  (here 
called  toys,)  gold,  silver,  and  plated  wares,  trinkets,  jewel- 
lery, fancy  articles  of  every  kind  in  the  gilt  toy-trade, 
machinery,  an  1  steam-engines.  Tliere  are  many  iron  and 
brass  founderies,  several  roUing-mills  of  great  power,  and 
metallic  hot-house  manufactories,  in  one  of  which  a  hot- 
house was  recently  made  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  50,000/.  Casting,  modeUing,  die- 
sinking,  and  engraving,  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, and  there  are  several  glass-houses,  and  mills  for 
cutting  glass. 

The  most  ancient  and  extensive  manufactory  is  the  Soho, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  Birmingham 
manufactures  were  brought  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. In  this  factory  were  coined  many  of  the  penny- 
pieces  still  in  circulation;  and  li-re,  also,  gas  was  first 
used  as  a  substitute  for  oil  and  tallow,  under  the  auspices 


of  Mr.  Murdoch,  who,  after  a  course  of  experiments  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  lighted  the  shops  of  this  factory, 
and,  in  1802,  displayed  the  success  of  his  researches  in  a 
public  illumination  of  the  Soho,  to  celebrate  the  peace 
with  France.  Thomason's  manufactory,  in  Church-street, 
has  a  splendid  suite  of  show-rooms,  containing  fine  si)eci- 
mens  of  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware,  medals,  bronzes,  Sec. 
There  are  also  show-rooms  in  Birmingham  of  improved 
japan  and  papier  machS  ware,  a  pin-manufactory,  and  a 
general  repository,  called  Pantechnetheca,  for  the  sale  of 
articles  from  the  various  manufactories. 

Birmingham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  is  about  two 
miles  in  length.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  mostly 
modern,  and  some  of  them  are  very  handsome.  In  enter- 
ing Birmingham  from  London,  the  road,  by  a  stone  brilge 
OTer  the  small  River  Rea,  leads  up  an  ascent  into  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
Lord  Nelson,  finely  executed  by  Westmacott.  The  market- 
place has  lately  been  very  much  enlarged,  and  a  handsome 
market-house  erected. 

The  New  Town-Hall,  which  is  nearly  flnishea,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  public  meetings  and  for  the  musical 
festivals,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  New-street.  It  is  a 
noble  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Harris,  and  built  of  marble  obtained  from  the  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  total  height  of  the  building 
is  84  feet ;  the  basement  is  rustic,  and  above  it  is  a  hand- 
some colonnade,  with  entablature  and  pediment.  The  prin- 
cipal room  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  cubic  feet 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  will  accommodate  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persons  sitting,  or  ten  thousand 
standing.  It  is  140  feet  long,  65  high,  and  65  broad.  The 
whole  will  be  completed  for  less  than  20,000/.,  and  the  build- 
ing is  intended  to  be  opened  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
October  next.  (See  Engraving,  p.  16.) 

The  New  Market-Hall,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
C.  Edge,  is  a  noble  structure,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  February,  1 833.  It  is  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  many  of  them  weighing  nine  tons  each,  and  is  in 
the  Grecian  Doric  style  of  architecture.  The  principal 
front  is  in  High-street,  but  there  are  altogether  twelve 
spacious  entrances.  The  length  of  the  building  is  363 
feet,  and  the  breadth  108  feet.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
4379  square  yards,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  June 
of  the  present  year. 

The  Cattle-Market  and  Horse-Fair  are  held  at  Smith- 
field,  outside  the  town,  on  Thursday,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
a  sale  of  horses  by  auction  takes  place  at  Beardsworth's 
Repository,  an  immense  establishment  near  the  spot,  which 
comprises  accommodation  for  nearly  200  horses,  standings 
for  400  carriages,  and  rooms  for  visiters. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates and  a  high  bailiff,  who  presides  at  all  public  meetings. 

Birmingham  possesses  a  News  Room,  erected  in  1825, 
Two  Public  Libraries,  a  Philosophical  Society,  a  School  of 
Medicine,  established  in  1 828,  a  Society  of  Arts,  instituted 
in  1821,  which  has  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  established  in  1825,  a  Theatre,  and 
Baths. 

Prior  to  1715,  Birmingham  was  comprised  in  one  parisli, 
and  for  all  secular  purposes  it  is  still  so  considered  ;  at  that 
time,  a  small  portion  of  the  original  parish  of  St.  Martin 
was  formed  into  the  parish  of  St.  Philip;  and,  in  1829, 
two  other  districts  were  formed  into  the  parislies  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Thomas.  St.  Martin's  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, in  the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture,  con- 
taining some  curious  monuments.  St.  Philip's,  erected  in 
1725,  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  area,  surrounded  by  handsome  modern  b'jildings. 
St.  George's  was  built  in  1822,  in  the  Engli.sh  decorated 
style,  and  contains  1378  free-sittings.  St.  Thomas's  is  also 
a  modern  churt^h,  having  been  completed  in  1829  ;  it  is  in 
the  Grecian  style.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  built  in  1774;  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  1779,  to 
which  an  elegant  steeple  was  added  in  1820;  Christ 
Church,  erected  in  1813,  for  the  especial  accommodation 
of  the  poor;  St.  Bartholomew's;  and  St.  Peter's,  built  in 
1827.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  various  classes 
of  Dissenters. 

Tlie  Free  Grammar-School  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
Sixth,  an .  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  the  guild  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  which,  prior  to  the  dissolution,  occupied  this 
spot.     The   endowment,   arising  from  land,  pt  that  time 
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amounted  to  only  30/.  per  annum;  at  present,  the  ground 
having  been  let  on  building  leases,  it  produces  from  8000/. 
to  10,000/.  There  are  seven  exhibitions,  of  70/.  per  annum 
each,  to  either  of  the  Universities  ;  and  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  foundation  is  150.  The  building  has 
recently  been  taken  down,  and  is  about  to  be  re-erected  in 
the  Gothic  style,  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  Blue-Coat 
Charity,  established  in  1724,  and  enlarged  in  1794,  main- 
tains and  educates  130  boys  and  60  girls.  There  are  also 
National  and  Lancasterian  Schools,  and  an  Infant  School. 

The  Greneral  Hospital  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
containing  14  wards,  in  which  are  165  beds.  It  is  sup- 
ported chierty  by  the  receipts  of  a  musical  festival,  held  in 
Birmingham  every  third  year.  The  Dispensary  was 
established  by  subscription  in  1794,  and  affords  medical 
relief  to  about  4000  patients  annually  ;  it  is  a  handsome 
building  of  freestone.  Birmingham  also  possesses  a  Self- 
supporting  Dispensary,  maintained  by  small  annual  sub- 
scriptions from  the  poor,  aided  by  those  of  the  honorary 
members  ;  an  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye  ; 
an  Infirmary  for  the  Cure  of  Bodily  Deformity;  a  Fever 
Hospital ;  an  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  a  School  of 
Industry,  in  which  300  children  are  maintained,  and 
employed  in  platting  straw,  heading  pins,  &c. ;  Almshouses 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  numerous  and  extensive  funds 
for  charitable  purposes. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring  ;  and 
about  three  miles  to  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
quadrangular  encampment,  surrounded  by  three  ditches, 
which,  from  the  extent  of  its  area,  being  more  than  30 
acres,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  origin ;  pieces  of 
armour,  broken  swords,  and  battle-axes  have  been  ploughed 
up  in  the  vicinity.  Inconsiderable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
Priory  are  still  visible  in  the  cellars  of  some  houses  in  the 
square  which  now  occupy  its  site,  and  a  great  number  of 
human  bones  and  sculls  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, parts  of  which  still  bear  the  names  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Priorv. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  VIII.  Changes  in  the  ArMosPHERE. 
There  are  several  causes,  which  tend  constantly  to 
produce  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  We  have 
already  noticed,  that  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  com- 
posed of  several  different  dry  gases,  that  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  an 
invisible  state,  besides  the  vapour  which  exists  in  the 
visible  form  of  clouds,  and  mists  ;  and  that  currents 
of  wind  are  always  moving  some  parts  of  the  air  over 
the  ocean,  and  others  over  large  tracts  of  land,  by 
which  they  become  heated  or  cooled,  and  raise  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  water  by  evaporation.  Besides 
these  causes,  there  are  others — for  instance,  the 
action  of  electricity,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  air 
are  less  known,  but  very  great.  Thus  we  might 
expect,  from  the  combined  action  of  all  these  causes, 
that  the  atmosphere  should  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
change 

Tiie  real  wonder  is  that,  in  a  fluid  so  subtile  as  the 
air,  yielding  to  every  pressure,  and  expanding  or  con- 
tracting with  every  alteration  of  temperature,  the 
changes  of  the  air  should  be  confined  within  such 
moderate  limits  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  injurious. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  those 
which  affect  its  heat,  its  weight,  and  its  moisture. 

The  changes  of  heat,  are  those  ot  which  we  are  the 
most  sensible.  But  our  own  feelings  give  us  a  very  im- 
perfect measure  of  heat  and  cold.  A  simple  experiment 
will  show  this, — suppose  a  person  puts  one  of  his  hands 
into  snow,  or  into  very  cold  water,  and  the  other 
hand,  at  the  same  time,  into  water  as  hot  as  he  can 
bear  it  ;  and,  after  suffering  them  to  remain  in  that 
state  for  a  few  minutes,  puts  both  his  hands  into  water 
moderately  warm.  This  water  will  convey  a  sen- 
sation of  warmth  to  the  hand  which  has  been  plunged 
into  the  snow,  but  will  feel  cold  to  the  hand  which 


has  been  in  the  hot  water.  As  long,  then,  as  we  trust 
merely  to  our  own  sensations,  we  can  have  but  a  very 
uncertain  estimate  even  of  the  sensible  heat  and  cold 
of  the  air,  or  of  any  other  substance.  Much  less  can 
we  estimate  the  sensible  heat  of  bodies  which  part 
w'ith  their  heat  differently.  If  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
piece  of  marble,  and  a  piece  of  iron,  are  all  placed'  in 
a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  human  body,  and  the  hand  is  then  laid 
upon  each,  although  each  of  these  substances  have 
the  same  actual  temperature,  the  iron  will  feel  the 
hottest,  the  marbje  not  so  hot,  and  the  wood  still  less 
hot.  And  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  if  each  is  first 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  temperature  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  human  frame,  it  becomes,  then, 
highly  desirable  to  have  some  instrument,  which  shall 
measure  exactly  the  changes  of  heat  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  any  other  body.  Such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  Thermometer,  a  word  which  implies  Heat- 
measurer. 

The  principle,  upon  which  a  Thermometer  is  con- 
structed, is  very  simple.  All  fluids,  when  heated, 
swell  out,  so  as  to  take  up  more  room ;  and  again 
shrink,  when  they  are  cooled.  Hence,  if  we  can 
measure  the  quantity  of  expansion  or  contraction,  we 
can  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  which  lias  been 
added,  or  taken  away,  provided  that  equal  additions 
of  heat  always  cause  equal  quantities  of  expansion. 
Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the  most  convenient  fluid 
for  this  purpose ;  since,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
it  does  expand  equally  for  all  equal  additions  of  heat, 
within  the  limits  which  it  is  required  to  measure. 
Suppose,  then,  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury 
to  be  put  into  a  tube  ab,  having  a  very  small 
uniform  bore  from  a  to  n,  and  a  bulb  at  the 
end  B.  While  the  end  a  remains  open,  let 
the  mercury  in  the  bulb  b,  be  violently 
heated.  The  mercury  will  expand,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  and 
drive  out  any  air  which  is  in  it.  When  the 
mercury  has  reached  a,  the  end  of  the  tube  at 
A  must  be  closed,  by  suddenly  heating  it  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipe.  We  have  now  the 
bulb  and  the  tube  filled  with  heated  mercury. 
But  as  the  mercury  is  left  to  cool,  it  shrinks 
back  into  the  bulb,  leaving  a  part  of  the  tube 
A  perfectly  empty ;  except,  indeed,  that  a 
very  fine  vapour  of  mercury  still  remains  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  neglected. 

Now  suppose  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
to  be  plunged  into  melting  ice,  and  that  the 
mercury  sinks  to  the  point  f.  That  point  is  n  {  '^ 
called  the  freezing  point  of  water,  which  gives  — 
one  natural  point  from  which  temperature 
may  be  measured.  Again,  let  water  be  made  to  boil 
when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  in  its  mean  state,  or 
when  the  Barometer  (which  we  shall  afterwards 
describe)  stands  at  a  certain  height,  and  suppose  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  then  to  have 
expanded  as  far  as  the  point  G.  This  gives  us  a 
second  natural  point  for  measuring  temperature. 
The  space  between  f  and  g  may  be  divided  into  such 
a  number  of  equal  parts,  as  may  be  thought  con- 
venient. In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  England,  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into 
180  equal  parts  :  the  freezing  point  being  32  degrees, 
and  the  boiUng  point  212  degrees.  In  Reaumur  s 
thermometer,  the  freezing  point  is  0,  and  the  boiling 
point  80  ;  in  Celsius's  thermometer,  which  is  now 
most  frequently  used  on  the  Continent,  the  freezing 
point  is  0,  and  the  boiling  point  1 00.  An  easy  rule 
reduces  the  degrees  of  one  of  these  scales  to  either  ol 
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the  others  :  but  it  would  be  a  great  convenience,  if  all 
thermometers  were  construct*.'d  to  the  same  scale. 

When  a  thermometer  is  graduated,  or  has  its  scale 
divided  into  equal  parts,  we  have  an  accurate  measure 
of'  the  sensible  beat  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  any 
other  body  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  And  thus  we 
can  know  precisely  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  air  are  also  capa- 
Viie  of  being  pxactly  measured,  by  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  the  Barometer,  or  Weiyht- 
mcasurer. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  air  has  some 
weight.  For  if  the  air  be  pumped  out  of  a  copper 
■jali,  and  the  empty  ball  be  then  accurately  weighed, 
i  a  there  is  found  to  be  a  sensible  increase 
of  weight  as  soon  as  the  air  is  again  ad- 
mitted :  the  air  being  about  840  times 
lighu-r  than  the  same  bulk  of  water.  If 
the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  air 
could  be  accurately  ascertained  in  this 
manner,  at  different  times,  a  tolerably 
good  measure  of  the  change  of  weight 
might  be  obtained.  But  this  change  can 
be  measured  far  more  conveniently  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  property  of  all 
fluids,  of  which  air  is  one.  If  a  bent 
tube,  such  as  a  bc,  be  partly  filled  with 
a  fluid,  and  the  tube  be  then  held  up- 
right, with  the  part  c  lowest,  the  fluid 
will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  both 
branches.  But,  if  two  different  fluids, 
as  mercury  and  water;  one  of  which  is, 
bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  than  the  other, 
**  be  put  in,  the  upper  surfaces,  m  and  w, 

will  no  longer  be  on  the  same  level.  If  d  be  the 
point  where  the  two  fluids  join,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  water,  w,  will  be  fuuiteen  times  as  much  above  d, 
as  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury,  m,  is  ;  mercury 
being  fourteen  times  heavier  than  water.  And  if  a 
column  D  w  of  a  ligliter  fluid  than  water  be  above  d, 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  c  a  will  be  pro- 
t^ortionally  less.  And  if  air  were  employed  instead 
)f  water,  no  air  being  admitted  above  the  mercury  at 
M,  the  height  of  the  mercury  would  be  only  about  an 
840th  part  as  great,  as  if  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  length  were  used. 

Now  suppose  the  tube  b  c  a,  having 

the    leg    A  c    more    than    thirty-eight 

inches  long,  to   be  perfectly  closed  at 

A :     and     that     mercury    were    gently 

poured  in  at  n,  and  that  means  could 

be  taken  to  shut  out  all  the   air  from 

the  part  a  c,  and  to  fill  that  leg  of  the 

bent  tube  entirely  with  mercury.     If 

the  tube  were  now  set  upright,  the  air 

being   freely  admitted  at  b,  the  upper 

surface  of  the  mercury  would  be  found 

to  have  settled  at  some  point  m,  at  the 

height   of  about  thirty   inches   above 

the  line  d  d,  which   is   the  level  of  the 

lower  surface  of  the  mercury  on  which 

the  air  rests  at  d.     The  pressure  of 

the  mercury  above  d  rf  is  therefore  the 

exact   measure   of  the  pressure  of  the 

air  upon  d,  arising  from  the  weight  of 

the  air  in  d  b,  and  of  all  the  air  above 

**  B   up  to  the   top   of  the   atmosphere : 

and  if,   from   any  causes,  the  pressure 

of    the   air   on    n   is  increased   or   diminished,   the 

change  will  be  shown  by  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall 

»f  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  at  m. 

Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  barometer :   and,  if 


M 
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fitted  with  a  scale  at  m, 
would  show  by  mspection  the 
change  of  leve'  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  rise  or 
fall  also  of  the  surface  d. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
explanation  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which 
a  barometer  is  practically 
constructed,  but  simjjly  to 
show  familiarly  the  principle 
upon  which  it  acts.  The  tube 
at  D  is  generally  much  larger 
than  the  part  a  c  ;  and 
sometimes  the  tube  a  c  is 
straight,  with  its  lower  end 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury. 

In  some  barometers,  a 
weight  w  rests  on  the  sur- 
face D  of  the  mercury, 
partly  balanced  by  another 

weight  V,  suspended  by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley 
p.  The  axis  of  this  pulley  carries  a  pointer  n, 
which  marks  upon  a  dial-plate  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
surface  d,  and  consequently  the  change  in  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  tubes  and  pulley  are,  of 
course,  concealed  from  view  by  the  case  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  are  measured 
by  an  Hygrometer,  or  Moisture-measurer.  Some 
of  these  instruments  are  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  measuring  the  change  in  certain  bodies,"  as 
cat-gut,  cord,  hair,  &c.,  which  contract  by  moisture, 
and  expand  by  dr)'ness  :  or  of  others,  as  whalebone, 
wood)  &c.,  which  expand  by  moisture,  and  contract 
by  dryness. 

Another  far  more  accurate  Hygrometer,  invented 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Daniell,  measures  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  by  marking  the  temperature 
of  a  surface  on  which  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
just  begins  to  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  dew.  The 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  at  which  this  deposition 
of  moisture  takes  place,  is  called  the  dew-point. 

C. 


Affkcting  Incident. — When  Dr.  Hutton  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  (as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer),  and  as  he  was 
travelling  over  Cam,  betwixt  Wensleydale  and  Ingleton, 
he  suddenly  dismounted,  and,  having  delivered  his  horf>e 
to  a  servant,  walked  to  a  particular  place  at  some  distance 
fi'om  the  highway,  wliere  he  kneeled  down,  and  continued 
for  some  time  in  prayer.  On  his  return,  one  of  his  attend- 
ants took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  what  was  his  master's 
motive  for  so  singular  an  act;  in  answer  to  which,  tlie 
Bishop  informed  him,  that  when  he  was  a  poor  boy,  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings,  traversing  this  cold  and  bleak 
mountain  on  a  frosty  day,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
disturbed  a  red  cow,  then  lying  on  that  identical  place,  in 

order  to  warm  his  feet  and  legs  on  the  spot. Whitaker's 

History  of  Richmondshire. 


Sentences  of  Thales,  of  Miletus,  m  Ionia,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  born  580  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

What  is  it  that  is  most  beautiful .; The  Universe ;  for 

it  is  the  work  of  God. 

What  is  most  powerftil? — Necessity;  because  it  tri- 
umphs over  all  things. 

■What  is  most  ditlieult? To  know  one's  self. 

Wliat  is  most  easy  ? To  give  advice. 

What  method  must  we  take  to  lead  a  good  life  i To  do 

nothing  we  would  condemn  in  others. 

What  is  necessary  to  happiness  ? A  sound  body  and  a 

contented  mind. 
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TIflFR    RLMIEATING    IMO   THE   JUNGLE. 


It  is  well  known,  that  most  parts  of  India  are  still 
grievously  infested  with  wild  bea.sts.  In  all  situations, 
exeept  those  most  inhabited,  the  lion,  or  the  tiger,  or 
the  buffalo,  render  a  passage  tlirough  the  jungles,  or 
thickets,  in  an  e.\treme  degree  dangerous.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  these  powerful  enemies  should  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection i  and  this  desirable  object  is  effected  by  enter- 
prising and  intrepid  persons,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  personal  safety. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  fcjrmidable  tiger,  the  elephant 
is  a  most  useful  assistant,  and  in  this  work  it  dis- 
plays the  greatest  sagacity  and  courage.  Such  is  its 
care  of  i^s  rider,  that,  in  passing  through  the  jungles, 
whenever  a  branch  hangs  in  the  way  of  the  howdah, 
or  seat  raised  on  his  back,  although  the  elephant 
itself  could  easily  pass  in  security  under  it,  yet, 
knowing  it  would  injure  or  incommode  its  master, 
the  considerate  animal  seizes  it  with  its  trunk,  and 
rends  it  off,  that  no  inconvenience  may  be  sustained 
by  his  rider.  So.Tldso,  it  is  most  useful  in  giving 
notice  of  a  tiger  beiHg  near;  for,  whenever  an  ele- 
phant scents  a  tiger,  which  it  can  do  at  some 
distance,  it  utters  a  shrill  cry.  But  it  is  in  the  attack 
that  it  chiefly  displays  its  powers  of  usefulness  ;  for 
then  it  raises  its  trunk  perpendicularly,  so  that  when 
the  tiger  charges,  it  may  be  prepared  to  repel  the 
attack,  as  also  to  prevent  a  surprise;  since,  if  the 
tiger  can  but  seize  the  trunk,  the  elephant  is  dis- 
armed. The  leaps,  or  springs,  which  the  tiger  makes 
in. its  charge,  are  truly  astonishing,  yet  a  well-trained 
elephant  will,  generally,  succeed  in  repeUing  the  most 
furious  attack,  by  dashing  the  springing  tiger  to  the 
earth  with  its  trunk,  when,  if  its  foe  be  at  all  stunned 
or  maimed  by  the  fall,  or  wounded  by  the  rifle  of 
the  rider,  the  ponderous  foot  of  the  mighty  beast 
will  actually  crush  the  fallen  victim,  and  at  once 
complete  its  destruction.  But  it  sometimes  does 
happen,  that  an  elephant  turns  away  from  the  con- 
test ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  life  of  the  rider  is 


in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  for  the  tiger  can  easily  climb 
up  on  the  elephant  in  the  rear,  and  seize  the  person  in 
the  howdah  before  he  can  turn  to  defend  himself.  An 
instance  of  such  a  seizure  occurred  some  few  years 
ago.     The  circumstances  were  these. 

A  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  some  indigo- 
planters,  and  of  some  officers  of  a  native  regiment, 
stationed  in  their  neighbourhood,  went  into  the  jungles 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  tigers.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  they  roused  an  immense 
tigress,  which,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  charged 
the  line  of  elephants  on  which  they  were  seated. 
At  this  moment,  a  female  elephant,  in  the  direct 
point  of  attack,  which  had  been  lately  purchased, 
and  was  hitherto  untried,  through  dread  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  turned  suddenly  round  to  fly 
from  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
mohaut,  or  driver,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  make  her 
face  the  tigress.  The  active  creature,  therefore, 
instantly  sprang  upon  her  back,  and  seizing  the 
person  in  the  howdah  by  the  thigh,  speedily  brought 
him  to  the  ground :  then  throwing  him,  qviite  stunned 
by  the  fall,  over  her  shoulders,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose,  she  started  off  to 
the  jungle.  Every  rifle  was  pointed  at  her;  but  no 
one  dared  to  fire,  because  of  the  position  in  which 
the  captive  lay  on  the  tigress's  back.  She  went 
through  the  jungle-grass  much  faster  than  the 
elephants  could,  so  that  the  party  soon  lost  sight  of 
their  prey :  yet  they  wtre  enabled  to  trace  her  by 
the  blood  in  her  track ;  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they 
resolved  to  follow  on,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
save  the  remains  of  their  friend  from  being  devoured 
by  the  ferocious  brute.  As  they  proceeded,  the 
traces  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length, 
bewildered  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  they  were 
about  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair,  when  all  at 
once,  they  came,  most  unexpectedly,  upon  the  objtcts 
of  their  pursuit.  To  their  infinite  astonisbmeut  they 
beheld  the  tigresa  lying  dead  upon  the  loni»  j^igl'* 
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grass,  still  griping  fast  the  limb  of  their  unfortunate 
companion  in  her  tremendous  jaws:  whilst  he, 
though  still  sensible,  was  unable,  from  loss  of 
blood,  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  To 
extricate  his  leg  from  the  creature's  mouth  they 
found  impossible,  without  first  cutting  off  her  head. 
Tliis  therefore  was  immediately  done,  and  the  jaws 
being  separated,  the  fangs  were  drawn  out  of  the 
wounds:  and,  as  one  of  the  party  providentially 
happened  to  be  a  surgeon,  the  patient  was  properly 
attended  to ;  and  the  party  had  the  great  felicity  of 
returning  with  their  friend,  rescued  from  the  most 
perilious  situation,  and  with  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
He  was  taken  to  the  nearest  bnngalow,  and  by  the 
aid  thus  afforded,  he  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  see 
his  friends,  when  he  explained  to  them  the  means  by 
which  he  was  preserved. 

For  some  time  after  the  animal  had  seized  him,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  continued  insensible,  being 
stunned  by  the  fall,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  as 
well  as  from  the  excruciating  pain  which  her  fangs 
inflicted.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  lying  on  the  back  of  the  tigress,  who 
was  trotting  along  at  a  smart  pace  through  the  jun- 
gle, whilst  at  times,  his  face  and  hands  received  the 
most  violent  scratches,  from  the  thorns  and  bushes 
through  which  she  dragged  him.  He  gave  himself 
up  as  lost,  considering  that  not  the  least  glimpse  of 
hope  remained,  and  consequently,  determined  to  lie 
quietly  on  her  back,  waiting  the  issue — when  it  struck 
him  that  he  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
with  which  he  might  yet  destroy  his  captor.  After 
several  attempts,  which,  from  the  weakness  which 
the  loss  of  blood  had  occasioned,  proved  ineffectual, 
he  at  length  succeeded  iu  drawing  one  of  them  from 
the  belt,  and  directed  it  at  the  creature's  head.  He 
fired,  bvit  the  only  effect  it  seemed  to  produce,  was, 
that  after  giving  him  an  angry  shake,  by  which  she 
made  her  fangs  meet  more  closely  in  his  flesh,  her 
pace  was  quickened.  From  the  agonizing  pain  this 
caused,  he  again  fainted  away ;  and  remained  totally 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  for  some  minutes. 
However,  recovering  a  little,  he  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  another  shot,  in  a  different  place.  Drawing 
the  remaining  pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  pointing  the 
muzzle  under  the  blade-bone  of  the  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart,  he  once  more  fired:  the  tigress 
lei!  dead  in  a  moment,  and  neither  howled  nor  strug- 
gled after  she  fell. 

But  he  was  not  yet  out  of  danger.     He  had  not 

the   power   to  call   out   for   aid,  and  consequently, 

though  he  heard  his  friends  approaching,  he  feared, 

lest  they    might    pass    the    spot,  without   observing 

where  he  lay.     Happily,  however,  it  proved  otherwise, 

and  thus  his  life  was  saved.     Under  medical  care,  he 

recovered  from   his  wounds:    and  though,  from   his 

thigh  being  so  dreadfully   torn   by  the  fangs  of  the 

tigress,  he  afterwards  suffered  from  lameness,  yet  he 

had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  being  thus 

providentially  preserved.  D.  I.  E. 

fFrom  Statham  s  Indian  RecoUectioits.^ 

The  animals  and  costumes  in  our  Engraving  are  adopted  from  the 
.-pirited  Plates  of  Eastern  Sports  in  Captain  Mundav's  lively 
and  interesting  Sketches  nf  India 


If  we  are  free  from  the  torment  of  painful  disease,  from 
which  80  many  sufTor  ;  or  from  disasters  of  broken  limbs, 
and  all  those  many  other  miseries  which  threaten  human 
nature;  let  us,  therefore,  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy.  If  we  are  free  from  the 
burden  :f  an  accusing,  tormenting  conscience,  a  misery 
that  none  can  bear,  let  us,  therefore,  praise  God  for  his 
preventing  grace  ;  and  say,  every  misery  t'nat  I  miss  is  a 
oow  merey. — Izaak  Walton. 


SOCIETY. 

IV.     The  Division  of  Labour. — Division  or 
Property. 

One  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour  is,  that  iu  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  nearly  the  same  time  and 
labour  are  required  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  larger 
or  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  most  familiar  instance  of 
this,  is  the  carriage  of  letters.  It  makes  very  little 
difference  of  trouble,  and  none  of  time,  to  carry  one 
letter,  or  a  whole  parcel  of  letters,  from  one  town  to 
another:  and  hence,  though  there  is  no  particular 
skill  wanted  iu  this  business,  there  is,  perhaps,  na 
one  instance  that  shows  more  clearly  the  benefit  of 
the  division  of  labour  than  the  establishment  of  the 
Post-office.  Were  it  not  for  the  Post-office,  each 
person  would  have  to  send  a  special  messenger, 
when  he  wanted  to  write  to  his  friend  at  a  distance. 

But  there  is  an  advantage  of  this  kind  which 
would  be  obtained  immediately,  and  without  the  lapse 
of  time  taken  up  in  observation  and  practice.  In 
fact,  a  division  of  labour  is  almost  instantly  adopted 
for  the  occasion,  in  any  case  that  suddenly  demands 
it,  even  when  there  is  no  peculiar  fitness  in  each 
person  for  the  part  allotted  to  him,  and  no  thought 
of  making  the  plan  permanent.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  company  travelling  through  some  nearly 
desert  country,  such  as  many  parts  of  America,  and 
journeying  together  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  for  the 
sake  of  common  security:  when  they  came  to  a 
halting-place  for  the  night,  they  would  not  fail  to 
make  some  kind  of  arrangement  off-hand,  that  some 
should  unlade  and  fodder  the  cattle,  while  others 
should  fetch  fire-wood  from  the  nearest  thicket,  and 
others,  water  from  the  spring:  some,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  occupied  in  pitching  the  tents,  or 
raising  sheds  of  boughs ;  others,  in  getting  food  ready 
for  the  whole  party;  while  some  again,  with  their 
arms  prepared,  would  be  posted  as  sentinels  in  fit 
spots,  to  watch  that  the  rest  might  not  be  surprised 
by  bands  of  robbers.  It  would  be  plain  to  them, 
that  but  for  such  a  plan,  each  man  would  have  to  go 
to  the  spring  for  water,  and  to  the  wood  for  fuel ; 
would  have  to  dress  his  own  meal,  with  almost  as 
much  trouble  as  it  costs  to  dress  food  for  the  whole ; 
and  would  have  to  go  through  all  these  tasks, 
encumbered  with  his  arms,  and  on  the  watch  against 
mischief  from  without.  Of  course,  if  some  of  our 
supposed  party  chanced  to  be  by  nature,  or  by 
practice,  well  suited  to  some  particular  task,  and 
others  for  another,  these  would  be  accordingly  allotted 
to  them  in  preference ;  but  if  all  were  alike  in  these 
points,  the  division  of  labour  wotild  still  take  place, 
and  the  chief  advantage  of  it  would  still  be  felt. 

Such  a  case  as  this  exhibits  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  temporary  community,  containing  a  • 
variety  of  labourers  employed  in  their  several  callings. 
One  portion  of  the  members  of  a  community,  are 
occupied  in  protecting  the  rest  from  mischief; 
another  in  providing  them  with  food;  another  in 
building  their  dwellings ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

But  in  order  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rights  of  property 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  property  should 
be  well  secured.  "  It  is  this  main  spring"  (says 
Bishop  Sumner,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Recorc'j 
of  the  Creation)  "  which  keeps  the  arts  and  civilized 
industry  in  motion.  '  The  first,  who,  having  enclosed 
a  spot  of  ground,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  assert, 
This  is  mine,  and  has  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
possession  of  it,  gives  a  new  aspect  to  society,'  and 
lays  the  foundation,  not  of  crimes,  and  wars,  and 
murders,  as   Rousseau  proceeds  to  say,  as  if  these 
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were  unknown  to  the  savage;  but  he  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  improvement  and  civiUzation. 

"  Man  is  easily  brought,  and  quickly  reconciled  to 
labour;  but  he  does  not  undertake  it  for  nothing. 
If  he  is  in  possession  of  immediate  ease,  he  can  only 
be  induced  to  relinquish  that  present  advantage,  by 
the  allurement  of  expected  gain.  Gratification, 
which,  in  some  degree  or  other,  forms  the  chief 
excitement  of  civilized  life,  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
savage.  The  only  stimidus  felt  by  him,  is  that  of 
necessity.  He  is  impelled  by  hunger  to  hunt  for 
subsistence,  and  by  cold,  to  provide  against  the 
rigour  of  the  seasons.  When  his  stock  of  provision 
is  laid  in,  his  rude  clothing  prepared,  aud  his  cabin 
constructed,  he  relapses  into  indolence ;  for  the  wants 
of  necessity  are  supplied,  and  the  stimulus,  which 
urged  him,  is  removed.  However  skilful  he  may  be 
in  the  preparation  of  skins  for  clothing,  or  of  reeds 
for  building,  beyond  the  wants  of  his  own  family,  he 
has  no  demand  for  ingenuity  or  skill;  for  the 
equality  of  property  has  confined  each  man's  pos- 
sessions to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  and  though 
he  were  to  employ  his  art  in  providing  for  his  whole 
tribe,  they  have  nothing  to  offer  him  in  exchange.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  plain,  that 
we  can  expect  neither  improvement  of  art,  nor  exer- 
tion of  industry.  Whatever  is  fabricated,  will  be 
fabricated  with  almost  equal  rudeness,  whilst  each 
individual  supplies  his  own  wants;  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  them,  as  long  as  the  wants  of  the 
society  are  limited  to  the  wants  of  nature.  An 
intelligent  traveller,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving this  on  the  spot,  remarks,  exactly  to  the 
point,  that  '  the  Indians  of  Guiana  have  no  interest 
in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  therefore,  are 
not  led  to  labour  in  order  to  attain  wealth.  Living 
under  the  most  perfect  equality,  they  are  not  iinpelled 
to  industry,  by  that  spirit  of  emulation  which,  in 
societ}-,  leads  to  great  and  unwearied  toil.' 

"  But  as  soon  as  it  has  been  agreed,  by  a  compact 
of  whatever  kind,  that  the  property  before  belonging 
to  the  community  at  large,  shall  be  divided  among 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and,  that  whatever 
each  of  them  shall  hereafter  obtain,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  his  exclusive  possession ;  the  effect  of  this 
division  will  show,  that  industry  requires  no  other 
stimulus,  than  a  reward  proportioned  to  its  exertion. 

"  We  have  an  instance  in  the  natives  of  the 
Pellew  Islands,  who,  deprived  as  they  were  of  all 
e.xtemal  advantages,  afford  a  most  decisive  contrast 
to  the  inactivity  of  the  American  tribes.  Before 
their  accidental  discovery  in  1 783,  they  liad  enjoyed 
no  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  use  of  iron,  or  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
or  regular  manufacture ;  but  they  had  been  fortunate 
in  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  ranks,  ascending 
from  the  servant  to  the  king,  and  a  division  of  pro- 
perty, rendering  not  only  every  man's  house,  furni- 
ture, or  canoe  his  own,  but  also  the  land  allotted  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  occupied  and  cultivated  it.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  habits  so  different  from 
those  liitherto  represented,  that  the  portion  of  time  each 
family  could  spare  from  providing  for  their  natural 
wants,  was  passed  in  the  exercise  of  such  little  arts,  as, 
while  they  kept  them  active  and  industrious,  adminis- 
tered to  their  convenience  and  comfort.  Here,  ako, 
were  no  traces  of  that  want  of  curiosity  which  all 
travellers  remark  as  so  extraordinary  in  America; 
industry  had  sharpened  their  minds.  The  natives  were 
constantly  interested  in  obtaining  every  information 
respecting  the  English  tools  and  workmansliip." 

Aft'rr  quoting  thus  largely  from  Bisliop  Sumner's 
work,  we   have   to  observe,  that  the   wliole  chapter 


(Chap.  III.,  Part.  II.)  is  well  worth  a  perusal,  with  a 
view  to  the  point  before  us. 

When,  then,  this  distribution  of  employments  had 
been  established,  the  benefits  arising  from  it  to  each 
individual  would  be  so  obvious,  that  it  would  tend 
towards  a  continual  increase ;  the  individual  would 
easily  discover,  that  he  could  much  better  supply  his 
own  wants  by  giving  his  whole,  or  his  chief  attention 
to  one,  or  to  a  few,  kinds  of  employment,  and  receiv- 
ing from  his  neighbours  in  return  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  than  by  himself  providing  directly  for  all 
his  own  wants.  As  for  the  benefit  thence  arising  to 
the  COMMUNITY,  that  is  a  provision  of  Divine  Wisdom ; 
it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  usually  the  case,  that 
each,  who  labours  in  his  own  department,  should  be 
uYged  to  do  so  by  public  spirit,  or  should  even  per- 
ceive and  contemplate  (as  in  the  case  of  our  supposed 
little  party  of  travellers),  the  benefit  he  is  conl'erring 
on  the  rest.  D. 

THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
II.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  list  of  seven  of  the  idol 
deities,  which,  in  the  early  times  of  Britain,  not  only 
received  the  :  adoration  of  the  English  Saxons,  but 
furnished  names  to  the  various  days  of  the  week. 
Of  these  the  Idol  of  the  Moon,  whence  comes  Mon- 
day, stands  the  second. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  this  gross  kind 
of  idolatry  which  the  Saxons  had  brought  with  them 
into  Britain,  that  Augustin,  or  Austin,  was  sent  hither 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  about  the  year  600.  The 
incident  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  this  measure  is 
very  striking  and  curious  ;  and  though  it  is  one  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless  well 
acquainted,  as  forming  an  interesting  portion  of  early 
English  history,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  stating  it  in  the  old  and  quaint  style  of  a 
writer  of  1605,  (R.  Verstegan.) 

"  It  happened  in  the  time  that  Aella  reigned  King  of 
Deira,  sometime  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  theNortlmm- 
bers,  that  certain  English  children  of  that  country, 
(whether  taken  in  war,  and  so  transported  by  enemies, 
or  that  it  were  tolerable  among  Pagan  people  to  sell 
away  their  cliildren,)  vvere  brought  to  Rome  to  be  sold, 
(as  captive  heathen  people  are  wont  to  be  among  Chris  ■ 
tians,)  and  standing  there  in  the  market.  A  certain 
reverend  religious  father,  named  Gregory,  being  a 
man  (as  witncsseth  Venerable  Bede,)  of  the  greatest 
virtue  and  learning  of  his  time,  coming  thither,  and 
beholding  them  to  be  of  a  very  fair  complexion, 
ruddy  and  white,  with  yellowish  hair,  demanded  of 
the  merchant  that  had  them  to  sell,  of  whence  they 
were?  which  being  told  him,  he  asked  if  tliey  \vere 
christened  ?  It  was  answered  that  they  were  not : 
whereat,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  Alas  !  that  tlie 
author  of  darkness  should  yet  detain  people  of  sucli 
bright  countenances  in  his  possession,  and  that  those 
with  such  fair  faces  should  inwardly  carry  such  foul 
souls.  Demanding  by  what  name  this  people  were 
called,  answer  was  made  him  that  tliey  were  called 
Angles,  or  rather  (if  it  were  pronounced  as  they 
called  themselves,)  CcngcltSct,  that  is  to  say,  English. 
The  reverend  Father  perceiving  this  name  to  allude 
unto  the  name  of  Angeli,  in  Latin,  said.  Verily,  not 
without  cause  are  they  called  Angles,  for  they  have 
faces  like  Angels,  and  meet  it  were  that  such  were 
made  partakers  and  coheirs  witli  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Then  demanded  he  the  name  of  the  province  from 
whence  they  came ;  and  it  was  answered  him.  They 
were  of  Dcira.  That  is  well,  quotli  he,  for  they  are 
to  Ije  delivered  De  ira  Dei,  that  is,  from  the  wrath  of 
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God,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ  What  is 
the  name,  quoth  he,  of  the  king  of  that  country? 
It  was  answered  that  his  name  was  Aella ,-  unto  which 
name  also  alluding,  Ali.elujah,  quoth  he,  must  be 
sounded  in  that  prince's  dominions,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  his  Creator.  And  being  stricken 
with  much  compassion,  to  behold  that  such  angelical 
l>eople,  in  respect  of  their  great  beauty  and  come- 
liness, should  continue  the  bond-slaves  of  the  foul 
fiend  of  hell,  he  went,  kc."  Then  follows  an  account 
of  Gregory's  intention  to  visit  England,  towards 
which  he  took  a  three  days'  journey ;  of  his 
recall  by  the  entreaty  of  the  people  of  Rome;  and 
lastly,  on  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  of  his 
sending  Augustine  and  certain  other  monks  to  this 
country.  They  "  after  some  difliculties  and  their 
long  journey,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,"  where 
King  Ethelbert  gave  them  audience,  the  result  of 
which,  was  the  baptism  of  the  monarch  and  of  most 
of  his  subjects,  "  the  turning  away  of  the  people 
from  serving  and  sacrificing  unto  their  idols,. Thor, 
Woden,  Friga,  and  the  like;  overthrowing  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  and  breaking  down  the  abomi- 
nable idols  before  mentioned." 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  through  this  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Augustine,  Rome  laid  the  first 
stone  towards  the  foundation  of  her  power  in  England; 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  before  that  time,  the  Christian 
Church  existed  here  and  in  Ireland,  independent  of 
that  of  Rome.  Augustine  could  not  prevail  on  the 
British  bishops  in  Wales,  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff;  and  Bede  mentions,  that  the  Irish 
bishops  and  priests  differed  from  Rome,  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter.  The  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  State  and  Succession  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  has  shown  this  point  at  large.  "  He  proves, 
from  authors  of  undoubted  credit,"  says  Mr.  Hone  in 
his  Life  of  Usher,  "  that  even  in  the  darkest  and  most 
ignorant  times,  Christ  has  always  had  a  visible 
Church,  untainted  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Romanism,  and  that  these  islands  do  not  owe  their 
Christianity  to  Rome."  This  is  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "Where  was  our  religion  before  Luther?" 

It  now  only  remains,  in  illustration  of  the  print, 
to  refer  to  the  description  by  Verstegan. 

"  The  next,  according  to  the  course  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  was  the  Idol  of  the  Moon,  whereof  we  yet  retain  the 


name  of  Monday,  instead  of  Moon-day,  and  it  was   made 
according  to  the  ])icture  here  t'ollowing ; — 


THE    IDOL    OF    THE    MOON 


"  The  form  of  this  Idol  seemeth  very  strange  and 
ridiculous:  for  being  made  for  a  woman,  she  hath  a  short 
coat  like  a  man :  but  more  strange  it  is,  to  see  her  hood 
with  such  two  long  ears.  The  holding  of  a  moon  before 
her,  may  seem  to  have  been  to  express  what  she  is,  but  the 
reason  of  her  chapron*  with  long  ears,  as  also  of  her  short 
coat,  and  pyked  shoes,  I  do  not  find." 

•  Chaperon^  French,  a  hood. 


Lord  Burleigh. — That  great  and  wise  mmister  was  used) 
to  say,  "  1  will  never  trust  any  man  not  of  sound  religionij 
for  he  that  is  false  to  God,  can  never  be  true  to  man  "        ;?. 
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TIVOLI. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  Tivoli, 
the  Tibur  of  the  ancients, — so  famed  for  the  love- 
liness of  its  scenery, — for  its  beautiful  groves,  and 
its  crumbling  ruins, — its  dark  frowning  caverns, 
and  the  wild  cascades,  which,  dashing  down  its  rocky 
steeps,  rush,  with  frightful  speed  and  deafening  roar, 
into  deep  black  yawning  gulfs  beneath.  Its  pic- 
turesque charms  attract  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers who  visit  Rome ;  and  the  stranger's  pilgrimage 
to  the  "  Eternal  City"  would  be  incomplete  indeed, 
without  an  "  excursion  to  Tivoli." 

This  enchanting  spot  stands  to  the  north-eastward 
of  Rome,  at  a  distance  of  about  nineteen  miles.  It 
is  a  bold  eminence,  rising  out  of  the  tract  of 
country  called  the  Campagna,  and  forming  the 
termination  of  a  projecting  spur  from  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  connected  by  the  Sabine  hills.  The 
abruptness  of  its  elevation  produces  a  succession 
of  rocky  heights,  which  break  the  waters  of  the 
Teverone,  into  those  splendid  cascades,  that  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  This  river,  the  Anio  of  antiquity,  has 
its  source  among  the  Apennines,  in  a  cluster  of 
lakes;  early  in  its  course,  it  suffers  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, but  thence  continues  flowing  placidly  along 
between  shady  hills,  until  at  Tivoli,  where  the  high 
ground  terminates,  it  falls  headlong  down  into  the 
plain  below.  Above,  stands  the  town,  its  site  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river;  beyond  it,  on  the 
North  and  East,  rise,  afar  off,  the  mountains  of  the 
Sabine  country ;  to  the  South,  appear  the  heights  of 
Frascati,  bounding  the  plain  into  which  the  hill  ot 
Tivoli  on  that  side  slopes  in  steep  declivities;  while 
to  the  West,  the  view  is  open,  and  extends  along  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Teverone,  as  far  as  the  great 
city  itself,  whose  loftier  buildings  rear  their  high 
heads,  conspicuous  in  the  distance. 

The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  passes 
through  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  por- 
tions of  the  extensive  wilderness,  which  encompasses 
the  "  imperial  city"  on  all  sides,  and  renders  its  ap- 
proach so  melancholy  and  so  sublime.  After  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  Teverone,  by  Roman 
bridges,  the  traveller  arrives  within  three  miles  of 
Tivoli,  at  a  spot  where  the  circular  monument  of  the 
Plautian  family,  much  distinguished  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Republic,  presents  a  fine  and  interesting  ob- 
ject. To  the  right,  a  narrow  by-way  branches  off 
to  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  while  the 
main  road  continues  towards  the  town,  ascending  the 
steep  hills  on  wliich  it  stands,  through  the  extensive 
olive-groves  that  clothe  their  southern  declivities. 
The  first  object  that  engages  his  attention  on  his 
arrival,  is  tlie  ruin  of  a  beautiful  little  circular 
temple,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
precipice,  suspended,  as  it  were,  above  the  great 
cascade.  This  exquisite  remain,  which  is  by  some 
assigned  to  the  goddess  Vesta,  by  others  to  the 
Sibyl,  who  reigned  in  the  neighbouring  groves, 
stands  in  a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  "  Sibilla  Inn;" 
it  consists  of  ten  Corinthian  columns,  above  which 
rises  the  entablature,  originally  supported  by  eighteen. 
Its  appearance  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  scenery  around.  Some  years 
since,  its  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  an  English 
nobleman,  who  purchased  it  of  the  inn-keeper,  with 
the  intention  of  transporting  it  to  England,  and  re- 
erecting  it  in  his  park.  The  owner  was  just  pre- 
paring to  pull  it  down,  when  an  order  from  the  Papal 
government  annulled  the  sale,  and  stayed  all  further 
proceedings.      Our   'caders    may   obtain   a   correct 


notion  of  this  temple,  by  observing  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Bank  of  England,  where  its  columns 
and  entablature  have  been  closely  imitated,  and  a 
portion  of  its  circular  form  also  adopted. 

Not  far  from  this  ancient  edifice,  are  the  remains 
of  a  little  square  building,  which  is  supposed,  by 
those  who  regard  its  neighbour  as  that  of  Vesta,  to  be 
the  real  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  The  back  of  the  temple, 
with  a  portion  of  one  flank,  and  some  Ionic  half- 
columns,  much  decayed,  are  all  that  now  exist.  By 
its  side,  a  winding  pathway  leads  down  the  cliasm  into 
which  the  great  cascade  pours  its  rapid  waters,  and 
conducts  to  the  grotto  of  Neptune, — a  dark  cavern, 
from  which  another  fall,  half-subterranean,  rushes 
forth,  aud  joins  its  foaming  stream  to  that  which 
rolls  from  above.  The  united  mass  dashes  with 
frightful  impetuosity  into  the  deep  and  dark  abyss 
below,  and  after  tumbling  a  little  among  the  rocks, 
is  lost  in  a  second  cavern,  called  the  grotto  of  the 
Siren.  Crossing  the  stream  on  the  top  of  this 
cavern,  which  forms  the  natxiral  bridge  of  the  Ponte 
di  Lupo,  the  traveller  descends  on  ftie  opposite  side, 
and  entering  its  mouth,  looks  down  into  the  channel 
through  which  the  river  rushes  to  its  bed  below. 
When  he  has  reached  the  k)wer  part  of  the  stream, 
the  view  above  him  is  enchanting.  "  Looking  up- 
wards," says  Mr.  Woods,  "  you  see  the  temple,  the 
city,  the  rocks,  the  falls,  combined  in  the  most 
magical  manner.  It  is  a  scene,  however,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize.  It  might  be  called  sublime, 
if  the  objects  of  beauty  were  not  so  numerous ;  and 
if  its  sublimity  and  beauty  were  less  impressive, 
you  would  pronounce  it  the  most  picturesque  view 
that  was  ever  beheld." 

But  the  charms  in  which  nature  has  decked  this 
fairy  scene  are  not  its  only  attractions  ;  it  is  linked 
with  many  classic  recollections,  and  rich  in  pleasing 
associations  to  all  who  love  to  contemplate  the  bright 
days  of  old  Rome,  and  look  with  interest  on  every  me- 
morial of  her  greatness.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital, 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
and  the  fertility  of  its  adjacent  fields,  all  conspired  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  a  retreat  from 
the  anxious  cares  and  occupations  of  their  city  ;  and 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  which  still  adorn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  amplv  attest  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held.  Tradition  yet  marks  tlie 
spot,  where  is  said  to  have  once  stood  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  famed  Maecenas,  the  wise  counsellor  of 
Augustus,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  genius  and 
learning.  Ruined  villas  (or  rather  the  fragments  of 
them,)  are  still  pointed  out,  to  which  are  attached 
the  names  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  Pisos, 
and  Varus,  and  Lepidus,  and  others,  under  the 
questionable  belief  that  they  once  belonged  to 
those  noble  Romans,  The  Emperor  Hadrian  here 
had  his  celebrated  villa,  and  the  ruins  which  yet 
exist  are  numerous.  "  The  extent,"  says  Mr.  Woods, 
"  is  immense ;  we  walked  for  above  a  mile  among 
arches,  great  semi-domed  recesses,  long  walls  and 
corridors,  and  spacious  courts  ;  through  an  immense 
number  of  small  apartmexits  and  large  halls." — 
"  Baths,  academies,  porticoes,  a  library,  a  paltestra  *,  a 
bippodromei ,  a  menageriej,  a  naumachia^,  an  aqueductj], 
theatres,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  temples  for  different 
rites,  every  appurtenance  suitable  to  an  imperial 
seat,"  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  opened  before  me ;  but 
its  magnificence  is  gone ;  it  has  passed  to  the  Vatican, 

•  A  place  for  athletic  exercises, 
t  A  place  appropriated  to  equestrian  exercises, 
i  The  Romans  expressed  the  sigmfication  of  this  word  by  rnartum 
It  meant,  as  with  us,  a  place  where  live  animals  were  Icept. 
i  A  place  for  the  exhibition  of  sea-fights. 
J  A  conduit  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  supported  on  annia. 
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it  is  scattered  over  Italy ;  it  may  be  traced  in  France. 
Any  where  but  at  Tivoli  may  you  look  for  the  statues 
and  caryatides* ,  the  columns,  the  oriental  marbles,  and 
the  mosaics,  with  which  the  villa  was  once  adorned, 
or  supported,  or  wainscoted,  or  floored."  The  causes 
of  this  ruin  are  other  than  the  attacks  of  time. 
"  Hadrian's  invidious  successors  neglected  or  unfur- 
nished it ;  the  Goths  sacked  it ;  the  masons  of  the 
dark  ages  pounded  its  marbles  into  cement ;  and  anti- 
quarian popes  and  cardinals  dug  into  its  concealing 
continents,  only  to  plunder  it." 

The  modern  town  of  Tivoli  is  dirty  and  disagreeable 
in  the  extreme;  and  the  meanness  of  its  appearance 
but  ill  accords  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  Its  streets  are  filthy,  and 
the  houses  small;  although  occasionally  are  to  be 
seen  some  large  mansions.  The  population  is  said 
to  amount  to  10,000  inhabitants;  but  the  town  has 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance. 

The  engraving  prefixed  to  this  article,  contains 
a  view  of  the  Piazza  Publico,  or  Market-PIace, 
and  exhibits  a  curious  picture  indeed.  The  centre 
of  attraction  seems  to  be  some  .very  interesting 
exhibition,  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  a 
motley  crowd  of  loiterers.  The  ever-active  Punch, 
or  PulcincUo,  as  he  is  called,  is  of  course  present,  and 
contributing  to  their  amusement.  This  curious 
personage  is  purely  an  Italian  character,  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  grotesque  show  which  usurps 
the  name  with  us.  He  seems  to  be  a  caricature  of 
the  Apulian  peasant,  and  is  introduced  in  almost 
every  farce  in  the  Italian  Theatre,  playing  a  part 
similar  to  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Vice,  or  Fool, 
in  our  old  English  moralities.  He  is  naturally  a  Nea- 
politan, and  among  his  countrymen  is,  as  Mr.  Forsyth 
observes,  "a  person  of  real  power;  he  dresses  up 
and  retails  all  the  drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the 
channel,  and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  passing 
opinions;  he  can  inflict  ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob, 
or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  good  humour." 

The  dress  of  Pulcinello,  is  a  very  ample  shirt, 
hanging  down  on  every  side,  but  particularly  in  front, 
over  a  pair  of  white  trowsers.  The  design  of  this 
costume,  Mr.  Galiffe  suggests,  is  to  show  the  capacity 
he  could  fill,  if  he  had  but  enough  to  eat  of  his 
favourite  maccaroni.  "  He  wears  (like  harlequin) 
on  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  a  black  half-mask,  of 
which,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  I  could  never  guess 
the  origin.  His  character  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  deepest  ignorance  and  natural  wit;  malice  and 
simplicity ;  keen  repartees ;  cunning  and  stupidity. 
He  is  always  a  thief  and  a  pickpocket;  but  at 
the  same  time,  is  himself  the  easiest  of  dupes ;  a 
great  braggadocio,  but  a  complete  coward.  When- 
ever questions  are  put  to  him,  to  which  he  cannot 
reply  without  danger,  he  affects  downright  idiocy, 
and  pretends  not  to  understand  a  word.  He  does 
not  bear  ill-will  to  others,  but  he  has  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  himself;  and  he  has  an  enormous  appetite, 
without  the  means  of  feeding  it.  In  short,  he  is  hke 
Caliban  in  some  things,  like  Sancho  in  others,  like 
Falstaff  in  many,  but  yet  different  from  them  all." 

Tivoli  possesses  a  cathedral  and  several  churches, 
many  of  which  proliably  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient 
temples.  The  inhabitants  embraced  the  Christian 
religion  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  annalist,  Baro- 
nius,  preserves  a  traditionary  legend,  which  ascribes 
lueir  conversion  to  a  curious  event,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  romantic  character  of  the  region  in 
which  its  occurrence  is  placed.  It  appears,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  a  young  lady  of 
noble  extractiim,  named  Victoria,  was  warned  by  an 

•  Femals  •tatue»,  used  in  architecturs  as  tke  substitutes  of 
toiumns. 


angel  to  consecrate  herself  to  heaven.  A  young 
patrician,  however,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed, 
opposed  her  desire  of  obeying  what  she  regarded  as 
the  Divine  command;  and  on  her  persisting  in  her 
determination,  she  was  sent  to  Tivoli,  and  there 
confined  until  she  should  abandon  her  design.  At 
that  time,  a  poisonous  dragon  infested  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  was  a  terror  to  its  inha- 
bitants. Victoria  promised  that  she  would  subdue 
the  dreaded  foe,  on  the  condition  that  the  Tiburtines 
would  consent,  in  return,  to  become  Christians. 
She  succeeded,  and  they  adopted  her  religion ;  and 
among  the  converts,  who  are  said  to  have  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  this  miracle,  Baronius  places  Ze- 
nobia,  the  captive  queen  of  Palmyra,  who  had  graced 
the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  and  to  whom 
a  residence  near  Tibur  had  been  assigned. 


THE    OFFICER,    HIS    WIFE,    AND    THE 
BAGGAGE-ASS. 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  A  Visit  to  Flanders 
and  will  gi\e  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  scenes  that  were 
passing  during  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  the  intelligent  writer, 
"  to  travel  from  Brussels  to  Paris  with  a  young  Irish  officer 
and  his  wife,  an  Antwerp  lady  of  only  sixteen,  of  great 
beauty  a-nd  innocence.  The  husband  was  at  the  battle  of 
Quatre-Bras  as  well  as  that  of  Waterloo.  The  unexpected 
advance  of  the  French  called  him  off  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  Quatre-Bras  ;  but  he  left  with  his  wife,  his  servant,  one 
horse,  and  the  family  baggage,  which  was  packed  upon 
an  ass.  Retreat  at  the  time  was  not  anticipated,  but 
being  suddenly  ordered,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message  to 
his  wife,  to  make  the  best  of  her  way,  attended  by  the 
servant  and  baggage,  to  Brussels.  The  servant,  a  foreigner, 
had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  leave  of 
both  master  and  mistress,  and  make  off  with  the  horse, 
leaving  the  helpless  young  lady  alone  with  the  baggage-ass. 

With  a  firmness  becoming  the  wife  of  a  British  officer, 
she  boldly  commenced,  on  foot,  her  retreat  of  twentv- 
flve  miles,  leading  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  and  carefully 
preserving  the  baggage.  No  violence  was  dared  by  any 
one  to  so  innocent  a  pilgrim,  but  no  one  could  venture  to 
assist  her.  She  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  retreating 
British  aniiy,  and  much  retarded  and  endangered  by  the 
artillery;  her  fatigue  was  great ;  it  rained  in  torrents,  and 
the  thtnider  and  lightning  were  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
She  continued  to  advance,  and  got  upon  the  great  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  at  Waterloo,  in  the  evening, 
when  tne  army  were  taking  up  their  line  for  the  awful 
conflict.  In  so  extensive  a  field,  among  80,000  men, 
it  was  in  vain  to  seek  her  husband ;  she  knew  that  the 
sight  of  her  there  would  embarrass  and  distress  him, 
she  kept  slowly  advancing  to  Brussels  all  night,  the 
road  choaked  with  all  sorts  of  conveyan('es,  waggons, 
and  horses ;  multitudes  of  fugitives  on  the  road,  and 
flying  into  the  great  road,  and  many  of  the  wounded 
walking  their  painful  way,  dropping  at  every  step,  and 
breathing  their  last ;  here  and  there  lay  a  corpse  or  a  limb, 
particularly,  as  she  said,  several  hands.  Many  persons 
were  actually  killed  by  others,  if  they  by  chance  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  endeavours  to  help  themselves ;  and  to 
add  to  the  horrors,  the  rain  continued  unabated,  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning  still  raged  as  if  the  heavens  were 
torn  to  pieces. 

Full  twelve  miles  further,  during  the  night,  this  young 
woman  marched,  up  to  her  knees  in  mud,  her  boots 
worn  entirely  off,  so  that  she  was  bare-footed,  but  still, 
unhurt,  she  led  her  ass ;  and,  although  thousands  lost 
their  baggage,  and  many  their  lives,  she  calmly  entered 
Brussels  on  the  morning  in  safety,  self,  ass,  bag,  and 
baggage,  without  the  loss  of  an  article.  In  a  few  hours 
after  her  arrival  commenced  the  cannons'  roar  of  the 
tremendous  battle  of  Waterloo,  exposed  to  which,  for  ten 
hours,  she  knew  her  husband  to  be ;  she  was  rewarded, 
amply  rewarded,  by  finding  herself  in  her  husband's  arms, 
he  unhurt,  and  she  nothing  the  worse,  on  the  following 
day.  The  officer  told  the  tale  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
With  a  slight  Irish  accent,  he  called  her  his  dear  littlo 
woman,  and  said  she  became  more  valuable  to  him  every 
dav  of  his  life. 
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ON    SOME    OF    THE    BENEFITS    RESULTING    FROM 
POETRY. 

It  is  related  of  some  good  man,  (I  fon;et  who,)  that,  upon 
hi»  deatli-be<i,  he  reeommended  his  son  to  employ  himself 
in  cultivating  a  garden,  and  in  composing  verses,  thinking 
these  to  be  at  once  the  happiest  and  the  most  harmless  of 
all  pursuits.  Poetry  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been, 
wickedly  perverted  to  evil  purposes, — what  imle'jd  is  there 
tliat  may  not,  when  Religion  itself  is  not  safe  from  such 
abuses  !  But  the  good  which  it  does,  inestimably  exceeds 
the  evil.  It  is  no  trilling  good  to  provide  means  of  inno- 
cent and  intellectual  enjoyment  for  so  many  thousands,  in 
a  state  like  ours ;  an  enjoyment,  heightened,  as  in  every 
instance  it  is  within  some  little  circle,  by  personal  conside- 
rations, raising  it  to  a  degree  which  may  deserve  to  be 
called  happiness.  It  is  no  trifling  good  to  win  the  ear  of 
children  with  verses  which  foster  in  them  the  seeds  of 
humanity,  and  tenderness,  and  piety  ;  awaken  their  fancy, 
and  exerci.se,  pleasurably  and  wholesomely,  their  imagi- 
native and  meditative  powers.  It  is  no  trifling  benefit  to 
provide  a  ready  mirror  for  the  young,  in  which  they  may 
see  their  own  best  feelings  reflected,  and  wherein  "  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,"  are 
presented  to  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.  It  is  no 
tiifling  benefit  to  send  abroad  strains  which  may  assist  in 
preparing  the  heart  for  its  trials,  and  in  supporting  it 
under  them.  But  there  is  a  greater  good  than  this, — a 
further  benefit.  Although  it  is  in  verse  that  the  most  con- 
summate skill  in  composition  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  all 
the  artifice  of  language  displayed,  yet  it  is  in  verse  only 
that  we  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  world,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  privileged  to  utter  our  deepest  and  holiest  feelings. 
Poetry,  in  this  respect,  may  be  called  the  salt  of  the  earth; 
we  express  in  it,  and  receive  in  it  sentiments,  for  which, 
were  it  not  for  this  permitted  medium,  the  usages  of  the 
worl<l  would  neither  allow  utterance  nor  acceptance.  And 
who  can  tell,  in  our  heart-chilling  and  heart-hardening 
society,  how  much  more  selfish,  how  much  more  debased, 
how  much  worse  we  should  have  been,  in  all  moral  and 
intellectual  respects,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unnoticed  and 
unsuspected  influence  of  this  preservative  ?  Even  much  ot 
that  poetry,  which  is  in  its  composition  worthless,  or  abso- 
lutely bad,  contributes  to  this  good.  Even  those  poets  who 
contribute  to  the  mere  amusement  of  their  readers,  while 
that  amusement  is  harmless,  are  to  be  regarded  with  com 
placency,  if  not  respect.  They  are  the  butterflies  of  literature, 
who,  during  the  short  season  of  their  summer,  enliven  the 
garden  and  the  field.  It  were  pity  to  touch  them  even 
with  a  tender  hand,  lest  we  should  brush  the  down  from 
their  wings. Southey. 


TO    CONTENT. 

Hail,  sweet  Content,  thy  joy  impart. 
Entwine  thy  wreath  around  my  heart ; 
When  mom  unfolds  the  gates  of  light, 
When  orient  beams  salute  my  sight. 
And  when  the  full  meridian  hour. 
Delays  the  sun's  refulgent  power ; 
When  Sol's  retiring,  tepid  ray. 
Proclaims  the  dusky  close  of  day  ; 
When  night,  enveiled  in  sombre' hue. 
Bids  all  Aurora's  tints  adieu. 
May  kind  contentment  bless  my  soul. 
And  Care's  corrosive  power  control ! 
In  this  bright  world,  with  blessings  fraught. 
Can  man  indulge  one  gloomy  thought? 
Can  he  exclaim,  in  cold  ennui. 
This  world  presents  no  charms  for  me  ? 
Ungrateful,  thus,  for  blessings  given. 
Impeach  the  generous  will  of  heaven  ! 
The  night,  the  morn,  the  fervid  noon. 
The  solar  bea.ns,  the  silver  moon, 
The  gentle  shower,  the  purling  rill, 
Tlie  smiling  vale,  the  rising  hill. 
The  health-inspiring  gale  that  blows. 
Each  sweetly-blooming  flower  that  grows. 
The  fertile  land,  the  curling  .sea. 
Are  given,  ungrateful  man,  to  thee ! 
Then  let  Contentment's  sterling  worth. 
Give  thee  a  splendid  heaven  on  earth. 

The  greater  part  ot  mankind,  employ  their  first  years  to 
in.Tke  their  last  miserable. Dk  la  Bruverb. 


OUR  LADY'S  WELL,  AT  HALYSTONE. 
Paulinus,  the  famous  Missionarj'  among  the  Saxons 
of  Northumberland,  according  to  Bede,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  627,  visited  Bernicia,  which  comprised  the 
country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  baptized  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  ia 
the  River  Glen,  near  the  royal  residence  of  Adyefrir, 
now  called  Yevering  in  Glendale,  which  is  a  secluded 
and  beautiful  vale  in  Northumberland.  Tradition 
also  consecrates  the  Wells  of  Waltown,  the  birth- 
place of  Bishop  Ridley,  and  of  Halystone,  as  places 
where  the  same  distinguished  Missionary  of  the  see  of 
Rome  initiated  great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring 
people  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  Leland  says,  that  "  some  hold  the  opinion,  that  at 
Halystane,  on  the  River  Coquet,  Paulinus  in  one  day 
christened  3000  people."  The  name  of  Halystone, 
indeed,  very  clearly  points  it  out  as  a  place  where 
some  cross  or  pillar  had,  in  ancient  times,  been 
erected,  to  commemorate  some  important  event,  con- 
nected with  the  rites  or  history  of  the  church  of 
Christ. 


STATUE    IN    OUn    LAOV  S    WELL,    AT    HALYSTON 


The  high  antiquity  of  the  place  may  also  be 
inferred,  from  a  Roman  paved  road  running  past  it, 
from  the  great  station  of  Bremeiiinm  in  Rcdcsdale, 
to  Badle  Bay,  opposite  to  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy 
Island ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the 
Bishop  and  Monks  of  the  Cathedral  there,  when  they 
fled  before  the  arms  of  the  Danes  with  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  875,  travelled  upon  this  road,  and  set 
up  here,  as  in  many  other  places  where  they  rested, 
some  memorial  of  the  spot  having  been  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  an  aged  Bishop, 
which  the  credulity  of  the  times  deified,  and  con- 
verted into  the  local  god  of  the  kingdom  and  diocese 
of  Bernicia.  Mr.  Raine,  in  his  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  "  Opening  of  the  Tomb  of 
Saint  Cuthbert  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  in  1827," 
has  started  the  opinion,  that  the  flight  of  the  Monk* 
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was  by  this  route  ;  and,  besides  the  churches  of 
Elsdon,  Ilaydon  Bridge,  and  Beltingham,  which  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  as  he  supposes,  from  their 
sites  being  resting-places  of  thfc  remains  of  that 
Saint,  a  large  pedestal  of  a  cross,  still  remaining  by 
the  side  of  Headshope  Bam,  on  the  way  between 
Halystone  and  Elsdon,  and  the  church  of  Cross-au- 
set,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Elsdon,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  probable  memorials  of  events  occur- 
ring during  the  same  flight  from  the  See  of  Lindis- 
fame. 

This  Well  is  now  called  Ovr  Lady's  WeU,  no 
doubt  from  the  little  convent  of  Halystone  being 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  custom  or 
tradition  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood,  however, 
points  it  out  as  being  resorted  to  at  the  Feasts  of  the 
Nativity,  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  or  at  any  other  season,  as  a  place  of  religious 
festivity  ;  but  it  is  still  holden  in  great  veneration  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  :  and  Mr.  Farquhar, 
the  proprietor  of  the  place,  in  1780,  built  a  wall  of 
ashlar-work  around  the  brim  of  the  fountain,  and 
made  a  walk  round  its  margin,  which  he  sheltered 
with  a  plantation  of  forest-trees,  and  then  defended 
the  whole  with  a  quickset-hedge.  The  statue  in  its 
centre  was  brought  by  the  same  gentleman  from 
Alnwick,  where  it  was  carved  by  the  artist  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  make  the  figures 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle  there,  and  among 
the  ruins  of  Huln  Abbey.  The  water  of  this  Well  is 
exceedingly  copious,  and  so  bright  and  clear,  that 
every  grain  of  the  green  and  white  sand  which  forms 
its  bottom,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  nunnery 
here,  portions  of  which  still  appear  in  the  Millhouse, 
and  in  other  buildings  of  the  village  of  Halystone, 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  great  family  of  Umfre- 
ville  ;  and  was  the  only  monastical  institution  which 
that  race  of  warriors  established  in  their  principality 
of  Redesdale,  within  which  the  ville  of  Halystone  was 
situated.  J.  H. 

Kirkwhelpinglon. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  BURIAL  IN  DIFFERENT 
AGES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Or  the  various  modes  of  burial  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  inhumation,  or  placing  the  body  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  seems  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient. It  probably  suggested  itself  naturally,  as  the 
most  simple  and  readiest  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  as  soon  as  decomposition  began  to  take  place. 
The  custom  of  burying  families  in  the  same  place 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  natural  rcsidt  of  the 
feelings  of  attachment  to  our  parents  and  relatives 
implanted  by  Providence,  and  of  the  obscure  and 
indefinite  ideas  entertained  in  remote  ages  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  a  resurrection,  and  a  future  state. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  custom  of  family  burial-places  was 
already  well  established,  as  appears  by  Gen.  xxiii.  6. 
"  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in  the  choice 
of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead:  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou 
mayest  bury  th>  dead."  And  the  simple  and  affecting 
words  of  Jacob,  many  years  later,  are  sufficiently 
explanatory  of  the  motives  which  have  ever  since 
influenced  mankind,  and  which  will  probably  continue 
to  preserve  this  ancient  custom,  at  least,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  ages  to  come.  "  Bury  me  with  my  fathers, 
in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite. 
•  ♦  »  »  »  There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  >rife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Leah,"     Gen.  xlix.    From 


numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
profane  history,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  im 
portance  was  attached  to  this  ceremtmy,  and  that  its 
deprivation  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with 
disgrace.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  thought  that 
the  soul  never  enjoyed  rest  or  happiness  unless  the 
body  was  burnt  or  interred.  Tobit  went  about 
burying  the  dead  bodies  of  his  murdered  countrymen 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life;  more  than  one  of  the 
early  Greek  tragedies  (particularly  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles)  derive  their  whole  interest  from  a  contest 
for  the  right  of  burial ;  and  the  Athenians,  at  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  civilization,  made 
the  neglect  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  a  naval  battle,  a  pretence  to  execute 
all  the  chief  commanders  present  on  the  occasion ; 
and  David  highly  commended  those  who  rescued  the 
body  of  their  king  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  paid  it  the  last  honours.   (2  Sam.  ii.  5.) 

The  practice  of  burning  dead  bodies  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  though  not  so  ancient  as  that  of 
burying.  It  is  difficult  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  custom.  Possibly  it  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  burnt  offerings;  and  those  who 
first  practised  it,  may  have  thought  that  they  were 
disposing  of  the  dead  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
that  Being,  who  they  knew  had  commanded  them  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  animals  in  his  honour.  The  body 
of  Saul  was  burnt,  and  his  bones  buried ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  this,  the  first  instance  of  the 
rite  being  practised  among  the  Jews,  did  not  occur 
until  they  had,  as  we  know,  imbibed  many  of  the 
habits  and  manners,  and  not  a  few  of  the  religious 
superstitions,  of  the  neighbouring  idolaters.  Burning 
is  still  practised  throughout  India,  in  Japan,  Tartary, 
Siam,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  formerly, 
prevailed  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
existed  very  early  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  by  no  means  excluded  simple  burial.  Some 
barbarous  nations  exposed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
without  burial  or  burning.  This  was  the  case 
amongst  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  attached  them 
to  trees ;  and,  at  this  day,  the  Otaheiteans,  and  other 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  expose  their  dead 
under  small  open  sheds,  or  on  low  stages,  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  singular  custom  is 
by  no  means  attributable  to  neglect ;  the  most  con- 
stant attention  is  paid  to  the  mouldering  remains, 
but  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  joined  to  a  natural 
reluctance  to  shut  out  for  ever  from  their  view  the 
forms  they  had  loved,  revered,  or  admired,  probably 
led  the  survivors  to  this  expedient.  It  is  believed  to 
be  now  confined  to  these  islands,  where  the  progress 
of  Christianity  will  soon  cause  its  entire  abolition. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  different  modes  of 
disposing  of  bodies  after  death,  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  places  of  burial  and  burning,  and  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  tho  varieus  ceremonies 
performed  in  honour  of  th.  dead,  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times. 

In  ancient  times,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing 
was  determined,  particularly,  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  burying  the  dead.  There  were  graves  in  the  town 
and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and  on 
mountains.  The  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  were 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  royal  gardens.  The  sepulchre 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  provided  for  him- 
self, and  wherein  he  placed  our  Saviour's  body,  was 
in  his  garden  ;  that  of  Rachel  was  upon  the  highway 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  ;  the  Kings  of  Israel 
had  their  burying-places  iu  Samaria ;  Samuel  and 
Joab  were  interred  in  their  own  houses ;  Moses, 
Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  in  mountains;   Deboral 
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under  a  tree ;  Manasseh  and  Anion  in  the  garden 
of  Uzza.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  as  various ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  temples  does  not  seem,  by 
any  means,  to  have  been  a  favourite  spot.  The 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  always  buried  their 
dead  without  the  city  walls  ;  it  was  considered  a  very 
high  privilege  to  bury  within  tlie  walls  ;  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  some  few  noble  families  amongst  the 
Romans,  were  thus  buried.  They  had  both  private 
and  public  burying-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ine  city.  The  Turkish  burying-grounds  are  placed 
near  the  way-side,  with  the  idea  that  passengers  will 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ;  they  are  always, 
very  neatly  ornamented.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  burying  in  towns  was  not  at  first  ■-■ustom- 
ary,  but  soon  after  churches  were  erected  in  this 
country,  burials  took  place  in  the  church-yards, 
probably  about  a.  d.  800,  and  persons  of  rank  and 
eminence  were  buried  inside  the  churches.  The 
reason  for  permitting  this,  given  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  was,  that  the  sight  of  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  might  move  the  living  to  say  prayers  for  their 
souls.  The  custom  of  burying  in  vaults,  in  chancels, 
and  under  the  altars,  was  not  introduced  for  nearly 
200  years  after  that  of  burying  in  churches  ;  the 
first  instance  in  England  occurred  about  a.  d.  1075, 
when  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  there.  The  Egyptians  generally  buried 
in  caves.  The  Hindoos  have  no  appointed  places, 
generally  throwing  the  remains,  after  burning,  into 
the  Ganges.  The  Guebres,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  the  Parsees  in  the  East  Indies, 
supposed  to  have  a  common  origin,  expose  their 
dead  in  open  towers,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey, 
which  the  earliest  histories  mention  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors 

We  will  now  consider  the  different  ceremonies  with 
which  burial  was,  and  is,  accompanied  among  diflfe- 
rent  nations  and  religious  sects. 

The  Jews  seem  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
their  ancient  funeral  ceremonies.  All  who  are 
present  when  a  person  has  just  expired,  still  tear 
their  clothes.  The  dead  body  is  then  placed  on  a 
sheet  spread  on  the  floor,  with  the  thumb  turned 
inward  to  the  hand,  and  a  wax-taper  burning  at  the 
head  or  feet.  The  deceased  is  washed,  and  a  clean 
shirt  put  on,  and  over  the  shirt  a  garment  of  fine 
linen,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation ; 
then  his  taled,  which  is  a  piece  of  square  cloth  with 
tufts ;  lastly,  a  white  cap  is  put  on  his  head,  and  the 
coffin-sheet.  The  relatives  meet  to  accompany  it  to 
the  grave.  In  ancient  times  they  had  women  hired 
to  cry,  and  persons  who  played  mournfully  on  instru- 
ments. At  the  place  of  burial,  the  coffin  is  set  down 
on  the  ground  ;  then,  if  the  deceased  was  a  person  of 
rank,  a  speech  is  made  in  his  honour,  after  which 
they  walk  ten  times  about  the  grave,  repeating  a 
prayer  beginning  "  God  is  the  rock,  his  way  is 
perfect,  &c.  "  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  The  body  is  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  nearest  relations  throw  in  earth, 
and  the  grave  is  filled.  When  they  depart,  they 
walk  backwards,  and  pulling  up  some  grass  three 
several  times,  they  throw  it  behind  their  backs, 
repeating,  "  They  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the 
earth."   Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  very  ceremonious  in  the 
disposal  of  their  dead,  but  the  customs  varied  in  the 
different  states.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  rank  were 
either  burned  or  buried,  and  had  frequently  beautiful 
monunu^nts  erected  to  them.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  inscriptions  on  monuments,  are  found  in  Grecian 
history ;  and  they  seem  first  to  have  introduced  the 


custom  of  giving  great  men  splendid  funerals  at  the 
public  expense.  One  of  Solon's  laws  is  directed  against 
the  extravagant  expense  of  funerals,  at  which  dirges 
were  sung  by  regularly- trained  chorusses,  and  splendid 
exhibitions  of  games  often  given.  We  have  a  curious 
account  of  the  honours  paid  by  Pericles  to  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  bodies  were  exposed  in  cypress-wood  coffins, 
placed  beneath  a  large  tent,  where  their  relatives 
mourned  over  them,  and  strewed  flowers  and  herbs. 
Three  days  afterwards,  being  placed  on  cars,  with 
one  empty  for  those  whose  bodies  were  missing,  they 
were  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  in  procession 
where  games  were  performed,  an  oration  made  in 
their  honour,  and  monuments  erected  to  their 
memory,  with  their  names,  ages,  and  the  place  at 
which  they  fell,  inscribed  on  them. 

Among  the  Romans,  persons  of  rank  lay  in  state 
after  death,  with  a  small  coin  placed  in  the  mouth,  to 
pay  Charon  their  passage  over  the  Styx.  Private 
funerals  were  generally  at  night,  which  was,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  the  case  with  all  funerals. 
Public  funerals  were  conducted  with  great  state  ;  a 
person  called  Designator,  (whose  office  corresponded 
with  that  of  our  undertaker,)  with  lictors  in  black, 
marshalled  the  procession,  which  was  preceded  by 
musicians,  and  women  hired  to  lament  and  sing,  with 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  (Archemimus,  or  the  chief 
mimic,)  imitated  the  deceased,  and  composed  of  per- 
sons carrying  the  busts  of  his  ancestors,  the  spoils 
and  rewards  gained  in  war,  the  family  next  behind 
the  corpse,  troops  with  inverted  arms,  magistrates, 
Ike.  Sometimes  it  stopped  in  the  Forum,  where  a 
funeral  oration  was  spoken.  It  was  afterwards  burnt, 
the  relations  lighting  the  pyre  ;  the  bones  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  placed  in  an  urn,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre.  In  the  urn  was  placed  a 
small  phial,  supposed  to  contain  tears,  and  called  a 
lacrymatory.  This  custom  was  not  confined  to  the 
Romans,  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
relating  to  this  subject,  "  Put  my  tears  into  thy  bot- 
tle;" Ps.  Ivi.  8.  Flowers  were  used  to  adorn  the 
bier,  and  also  the  tomb,  when  the  body  was  interred. 
Sacrifices  and  ceremonies  for  purification  were  per- 
formed, and  a  lamp  frequently  kept  burning. 

Amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  dying  are  carried  into 
the  open  air,  and  sprinkled  with  water  from  the 
Ganges,  when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  bits  of  coral  and 
gold  are  placed  in  the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears ; 
a  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  body,  which,  if  in  a  town, 
is  carried  out  by  a  particular  gate,  according  to  the 
CASTB  of  the  deceased,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
river,  where  it  is  burnt,  the  relatives  lighting  the 
pile,  and  pouring  water  from  the  river,  from  the 
joined  palms  of  their  hands  ;  they  then  sit  down, 
and  recite  moral  senteTices.  Offerings  are  made 
for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  nearest 
kinsman  buries  the  bones,  which  are  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream 
of  the  Changes.  The  spot  where  it  was  burned  is 
frequently  commemorated  by  planting  trees,  erecting 
a  mound,  or  making  a  tank  or  pond.  The  custom  of 
the  Hindoo  widows  burning  themselves  with  the 
bodies  of  tlieir  husbands  cannot  at  present  be  dis- 
cussed :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  similar  customs  have 
prevailed  amongst  pagan  nations,  and  are  by  no 
means  rare  at  the  present  day,  particularly  amongst 
the  African  tribes,  though  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  is  so  completely  voluntary,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
amongst  the  Hindoos.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
as  early  as  Alexander  the  Great's  expedition.  It 
IS  now  on  the  decline  in  India,  and  is  forbidden  by 
the  Government  in  the  British  territories. 
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Tlie  Mahometans  inter  their  dead  in  a  very  few 
hours  after  life  has  been  extinct ;  their  predestinarian 
opinions  prevent  their  showing  much  grief,  or  using 
much  ceremony  on  these  occasions.  Passages  from 
the  Koran  are  repeated  on  the  way  to  the  burial- 
ground,  and  as  the  carrying  a  dead  body  is  by  them 
supposed  to  expiate  a  deadly  sin,  all  who  meet  the  pro- 
cession generally  assist  in  it.  The  body  is  interred 
lying  on  the  right  side,  and  turned  towards  Mecca.  The 
Imaum,  or  priest,  repeats  a  prayer,  and  calls  the  de- 
ceased three  times  by  his  name,  and  mentions  that  of 
his  mother.  This  custom  was  sometimes  observed 
amongst  the  Romans ;  and  in  Ireland  the  female 
■mourners  frequently  interrogate  the  deceased,  as  to 
why  he  left  them,  whether  he  had  not  all  that  he 
wanted,  &c.  But  little  lamentation  occurs  at  the 
Mahometan  funerals,  though  the  relatives  frequently 
visit  the  grave,  strew  flowers,  and  plant  shrubs  and 
trees  near  it.  Large  burying-grounds,  outside  the 
walls  of  Mahometan  cities,  have  thus  a  very  neat 
appearance. 

The  Chinese  spare  no  expense  in  order  to  have  a 
splendid  funeral,  for  which  they  make  preparations 
long  before  death,  and  the  lands  of  the  deceased  are 
frequently  sold  in  order  to  provide  ample  funds  for 
the  purpose.  Large  sums  are  laid  out  by  the  living 
on  their  coffins,  which  are  often  presented  to  parents 
or  relatives  during  their  lives.  They  are  often 
adorned  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions. 
The  body  lies  in  state,  in  several  suits  of  the  best 
clothes,  with  provisions  for  the  next  world.  All 
visiters  make  obeisance  to  the  corpse  and  treat  it 
with  great  respect,  freijoently  complimenting  the 
family  on  the  splendour  of  the  coffin.  At  all  the 
family  meals,  food  is  offered  to  the  corpse.  The  priests 
are  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place  of  inter- 
ment, to  which  much  importance  is  attached,  and 
the  eldest  son  precedes  the  body  when  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  pretends  to  interrupt  its  passage. 

The  Indians  of  North  and  South  America  generally 
carry  the  bones  of  their  dead  (after  the  flesh  has 
decomposed  or  been  removed),  wrapt  in  deer  skins  or 
hides,  to  the  places  where  their  ancestors  may  have 
been  interred;  frequently,  from  their  wandering 
habits,  at  enormous  distances.  Many  tribes  destroy 
all  that  belonged  to  the  dead,  and  never  mention  or 
allude  to  them. 

The  funerals  of  the  African  tribes  are  in  general 
eplendid.  Those  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men  are 
accompanied  by  human  sacrifices  to  a  horrible 
amount.  Their  wives,  slaves,  captives,  and  horses, 
are  slain;  their  arms,  clothing,  and  treasures,  are 
buried  with  them.  These  horrible  sacrifices  are 
often  made  by  survivors  to  pacify  the  shades  of  their 
ancestors. 

It  were  needless  to  enumerate  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  funerals  in  this  country,  with  which  most 
of  us  are  but  too  well  acquainted.  In  Ireland, 
women  are  still  hired  to  howl  and  cry  at  the  head  of 
the  procession ;  and  in  Wales,  graves  are  strewed  or 
planted  with  flowers.  The  funeral  feast,  or  %Dake,  is, 
in  the  former  country,  but  too  often  desecrated  by 
riot  and  drunkenness. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  much  the  notions 
entertained  by  different  nations  of  the  future  state, 
have  influenced  their  funeral  ceremonies.  The 
more  savage  tribes,  and  nations  more  completely 
Pagan,  conceiving  the  next  world  to  bear  a  very 
intimate  resemblance  with  the  present,  inter  the 
arms,  food,  and  treasures  of  the  dead;  sacrifice  their 
women,  horses,  and  slaves,  which  they  imagine  will 
be  useful  in  another  state.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  whose  Paganism  was  far  less  gross,  retained 


a  few  forms  of  this  kind  (such  as  placing  the  coin 
in  the  mouth,  from  habit  and  superstition),  but  th?ir 
public  spirit  and  military  character  led  them  to  the 
employment  of  such  ceremonies,  as  might  flatter  the 
vanity  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  living, 
rather  than  to  any  which  might  have  been  imagined 
to  affect  the  future  state  of  the  deceased.  The 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  Christian  funerals  was  only 
obliterated  by  the  love  of  display  in  all  religious 
ceremonies  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  great  an.Kiety  for  the  performance  of 
masses  for  the  dead,  shows,  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
importance  attached  to  them  with  regard  to  the  future 
state  of  the  soul. 


Quantity  of  Blood  ii>f  Animals. Those  who  have 

hot  considered  the  subject,  must  be  suprised  at  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  is  propelled  through  the  heart  of  any 
moderately-sized  animal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  man,  the  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  body 
at  any  given  moment,  is  probably  from  thirty  to  forty  pints. 
Of  these  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  about  three  table 
spoonfuls,  are  sent  out  at  every  stroke ;  which  multiplied 
into  seventy-five  (the  average  rate  of  the  pulse)  give  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces,  or  seven  pints  in  a  minute ; 
i.  e.,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pints,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  gallons  in  an  hour ;  and  twelve  hundi-ed  and  sixty 
gallons,  i.  e.  nearly  twenty-four  hogsheads  in  a  day.  Now 
if  we  recollect  that  the  whale  is  said  to  send  out  from  his 
heart,  at  each  stroke,  fifteen  gallons,  the  imagination  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  aggregate  of  the  quantity  that  must 
pass  through  the  heart  of  that  Leviathan  of  the  deep  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  general  law,  that  the  pulse  of 
the  larger  animals  is  slower  than  that  of  the  smaller ;  but 
even  if  we  put  the  pulse  of  the  whale  as  low  as  twenty  in 
a  minute,  the  quantity  circulated  through  the  heart,  calcu- 
lated at  fifteen  gallons  for  each  pulsation,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  gallons,  equal  to  eight 
thousand  hogsheads,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  amazing  quantity  is,  however,  a  subject  of 
mere  empty  wonder,  if  not  accompanied  with  the  reflection, 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  aggregate  amount,  the  heart 
is  kept  in  constant  motion ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  incessantly 
beating,  as  it  is  termed,  or  throwing  out  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  from  the  first  period  of  our  existence  to  the 
moment  of  our  death,  without  any  sensation  of  fatigue;  or 
even  without  our  being  conscious  of  the  process,  except 
it  be  interrupted  by  corporal  or  mental  agitation. 


Thk  earth  on  whicn  we  tread,  was  evidently  intended  by 
the  Creator  to  support  man  and  other  animals,  along  with 
their  habitations,  and  to  furnish  those  vegetable  productions 
which  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  given  it  that  exact  degree  of  consistency,  which  is 
requisite  for  these  purposes.  Were  it  much  harder  than  it 
now  is  ;  were  it,  for  example,  as  dense  as  a  rock,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  cultivation,  and  vegetables  could  not  be  pro- 
duced from  its  surface.  Were  it  softer,  it  would  bo  insuf- 
ficient to  support  us,  and  we  should  sink  at  every  step,  like 
a  person  walking  in  a  quagmire.  The  exact  adjustment 
of  the  solid  parts  of  our  globe,  to  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  the  beings  which  inhabit  it,  is  an  instance  of  divine 
wisdom. Dick. 


Can  any  man  charge  God,  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy?  No,  doubtless;  for  nature 
is  content  with  a  little :  and  yet,  you  shall  hardly  meet 
with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want,  even  when  he 
seems  to  be  provided  with  all  things ;  and  thus,  when  we 
might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves. 
IzAAK  Walton. 


Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law 
fouches  us  but  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners 
are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase, 
barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  in- 
sensible operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They 
give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to 
their  quality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they 
totally  destroy  them. Burkk. 
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THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

III.     Tuisco. 

The  next  unto  the  idols  after  the  two  most  apparent 
p'.unets  was  the  idol  of  Tuisco,  the  most  ancient  and  pecu- 
liar god  of  all  the  (Jermans :  here  described  in  his  gar- 
meat  of  a  skin,  according  to  the  most  ancient  manner  of 
the  Germans'  clothing. 


"  This  Tuisco  was  the  first  and  chiefest  man  of  name 
among  the  Germans,  after  whom  they  do  call  themselves 
&ll)t^I)ClI,  that  is.  Duytsh  people:  and  the  day  which  yet 
among  us  retaineth  the  name  of  Tuesday  was  especially 
dedicated  to  the  adoration  and  servicie  of  this  idol. " — 
Verstegan. 

The  Germans  regarded  this  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto,  as 
the  founder  of  their  nation.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
given  them  laws,  and  to  have  gained  so  high  a  degree 
of  honour  among  that  rude  people,  that  after  death 
they  placed  him  among  their  gods ;  and,  as  one  of 
the  chief  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  sang  songs  to 
his  praise.  Who  or  what  Tuisco  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  the  mysterious  and  important 
tone  in  which  Tacitus  mentions  his  pedigree  is  rather 
whimsical;  "  In  all  songs  and  ballads  (the  only 
memorials  of  antiquity  amongst  the  Germans)  the 
god  Tu  isTO,  who  was  born  of  the  earth,  and  Mannus 
his  son,  are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  their  race." 
Thus  the  word  Man  is  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  by  the  Roman  historian  into  Mannus,  just 
as  Earth  was  into  Hertha.  Of  these  we  like  the 
Saxon  names  far  better  than  the  Latin  which  have 
been  corrupted  from  them  :  and  we  may  here 
state,  once  for  all,  that  we  think  the  good  old  Saxon 
(now  really  English)  words  have  more  muscle  than 
most  other  words ;  and  that  a  sentence.formed  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  of  them,  has  more  strcngtli  and 
meaning  than  it  would  have  when  encumbered  by 
terms  of  Greek  and  Latin  growth. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  engraving.     It 
was  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  a  bold  and  ignorant 


people,  who  were  making  their  way  in  the  w  orld, 
to  fancy  the  earth  itself  the  parent  of  their  founder. 
Without  waiting  to  show  the  folly  of  this  idea,  we 
will  proceed,  as  a  matter  of  curious  but  useful 
inquiry,  to  consider  who  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  their 
first  finding  a  footing  in  this  country,  really  were. 

The  Saxons,  a  German  people,  had  ext€nded 
themselves  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  their 
fierce  and  warlike  conduct  had  long  alarmed  the 
western  regions  of  Europe.  When  the  Romans 
quitted  Britain,  and,  leaving  it  defenceless,  returned 
to  their  own  land,  in  consequence  of  hostile  attacks 
at  home,  the  Saxons  flocked  hither,  being  called  in  as 
friends  and  allies,  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Thus,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  England  continued  to  be  peopled  with 
Saxons  :  but  instead  of  friends  they  soon  became 
masters,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  settlers,  soon  disappeared  ; 
and  the  Saxon  tongue,  Saxon  laws,  Saxon  government, 
and  manners,  gradually  overspread  the  land.  This 
people  brought  much  tliat  was  good  with  them ;  and 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  "  British  constitution 
came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany."  But  th? 
converted  Saxons  must  have  remembered  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  their  ancestors  with  too  much 
disgust,  to  record  them  for  the  notice  of  after-ages. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  a  complete  portrait 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  religion  and  customs, 
during  their  uncivilized  state.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, curiosity  must  expect  to  be  disappointed,  as  we 
can  only  judge  by  those  slight  sketches  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  works  which  time  has 
spared. 

The  same  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
the  ancestors  of  this  extraordinary  race ;  but  the  best 
and  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they 
were  Scythian  tribes,  who  came  out  of  Asia,  and 
made  their  appearance  in  Europe,  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  period.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Besides 
their  situation,  and  other  circumstances  which  have 
been  brought  together  to  strengthen  this  theory,  the 
Scythians  had  certain  customs  exceedingly  like  those 
that  prevailed  among  the  Germans.  They  had 
seven  deities;  one  of  a  warlike  character,  to  whom 
they  sacrificed  every  year,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
some  of  their  prisoners.  Their  bows  and  arrows 
were  famous.  In  battle,  they  drank  the  blciod  of  the 
first  enemy  they  mastered.  They  scalped  their  foe, 
and  offered  his  head  to  their  king ;  and  they  made 
drinking-cups  of  the  skulls  of  their  greatest  enemies 
or  conquered  friends.  They  had  diviners,  who  used 
rods  of  willow  for  prophesying.  Homer  praises 
their  honesty,  and  Strabo  mentions  their  indifference 
about  money  and  trade.  Thus  the  Scythians,  and 
Geta,  (a  nation  of  Scythians,  whence  some  have  de- 
rived the  word  Goths,)  may  be  accounted  the  early 
ancestors  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers.  This  is  going 
back  further,  we  suspect,  than  Tuisco,  though  not 
quite  so  far  as  the  Earth,  for  the  parent  of  the 
Saxons. 

Industry  anothkr^Wprd  for  Happiness. — "The  old 
man  near  the  Hague,  thaf  Setved^my  house  from  his  dairy, 
grew  so  rich  that  he  gave  it  over;  bought  a  house,  and 
furnished  it  at  the  Hague,  resolving  to  live  at  ease  the  rest 
of  his  life;  giew  so  weary  of  being  idle,  he  sold  it,  and 
returned  again  io  his  dairy." Sir  W.  Templb. 
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KNARESBOROUGH,    YORKSHIRE 


KNAnESBOBOUOH    CASTLE 

Knaresborouoh,  in  the  lower  divLsion  of  the  wa 
pentakc  of  Claro,  in  the  libertie..  of  St.  Peter TnJ 
W.boro„gh  is  .seven  miles  from  Boronghbridge 
and  e,«^.f..„  „„jes  west  of  York,   pleasantly  situated 


on  a  cliff  above  the  river  Nid,  whieh  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dell.  The  Market-place  is  spacious  • 
the  sale  of  corn  considerable ;  great  quantities  being 
brought  manv  miles   eastward,   to  supply   a   barren 
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tract  extending  far  west.  The  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen  has  long  flourished  here,  and  the  collieries, 
near  Leeds,  supply  the  place  with  coals. 

It  first  sent  members  to  ParUamont  in  the  first 
of  Queen  Mary,  1553,  and  has  ever  since  returned 
two  representatives.  Its  population,  at  the  last  cen- 
svis,  was  5296. 

The  Castle  occupied  a  most  elevated  situation,  and, 
on  the  accessible  side,  was  defended  by  a  vast  fosse, 
with  strong  works  on  the  outside;  the  scattered  rums 
which  still  remain  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortress 
of  great  extent.  Among  the  ruins  are  part  of  the 
towers,  and  some  semi-round  buttresses ;  but  the 
most  perfect  portion  now  remaining,  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  This  Castle  was  founded 
by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  came  into  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  pos- 
session by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  the  great  favourite 
of  Henry  the  First.  It  afterwards  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  for  it  seems  that  King  John 
granted  it  to  -William  de  Estoteville,  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  three  knight's  fees.  In  the  succeeding 
reign,  it  was  bestowed  on  the  great  justiciary,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  on  payment  of  100/.  per  annum  into  the 
Exchequer.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  it 
was  in  the  family  of  the  Vaux,  or  de  Vallibus,  but 
bestowed  by  that  prince  on  his  favourite.  Piers 
Gaveston,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Cornwall.  On 
his  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  continued 
attached  thereto  till  1371,  when  the  castle,  manor, 
and  honour  of  Knaresborough,  were  granted  by 
Edward  the  Third  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  1170,  the  four  knights  who  murdered  Thomas 
k  Becket,  took  refuge  here,  where  they  remained 
prisoners  many  months,  but  were  some  time  after 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  their  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  After  the  base  treachery  which 
Richard  the  Second  experienced  from  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  gallant  son  Hotspur  Percy, 
that  unfortunate  prince  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 
here,  in  an  apartment  still  called  the  King's  Chamber, 
till  he  was  removed  to  Pontefract  Castle,  and  there 
murdered  by  order  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  1616, 
James  the  First  granted  this  Castle  to  his  son 
Charles. 

It  was  a  strong  fortress  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
made  great  resistance  against  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the 
townsmen  most  gallantly  defended  it  against  Lord 
Fairfax,  and,  though  at  last  compelled  to  surrender, 
it  was  on  the  most  honourable  terms  that  the  garrison 
laid  down  their  arms.  Not  long  after  this,  it  was, 
with  many  other  castles,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  rendered  untenable.  The  site  of  the 
castle,  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  river, 
church,  part  of  the  town,  Coghill  Hall,  dropping- 
well,  bridge,  woods,  &c.  The  keep  was  large,  and 
consisted  of  three  stories.  From  an  east  view  of  it, 
the  dismantled  towers,  and  dilapidated  arches,  are 
finely  picturesque ;  but  the  whole  is  fast  falling  into 
decay.  Near  the  centre,  in  a  part  of  the  ruins,  are 
the  court-house  and  prison  for  the  liberty  of  the  forest 
of  Knaresborough. 

J.  R. 


THE  HOUSE  SPARROW. 

"What  between  the  sparrows  and  the  parson,  I  see 
there  will  be  no  corn  left  for  me!"  said  a  grumbling 
old  farmer,  as  he  leaned  over  the  gate  to  view  his 
field  of  wheat,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  write  an  essay  on  tithes,  or  to 
enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  parsons,  for  taking  what 
is  their  just  and  undoubted  property.  My  business 
at  present  is  with  the  sparrows. 

These  birds  are  accused  of  eating  the  com,  and 
destroying  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  reward  of  so  much  per  dozen,  for  their 
heads,  is  offered  and  paid  by  the  churchwardens 
in  many  parishes.  The  accusation  is  perfectly  just; 
the  sparrows  do  eat  the  corn,  and  commit  depre- 
dations in  the  garden  and  orchard.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that.  All  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  they 
also  do  some  good,  and  make  ample  compensation 
for  the  injury  they  commit,  by  the  beneficial  services 
they  perform  for  us.  They  are  the  destroyers  of 
immense  numbers  of  insects,  which  would  multiply 
to  a  prodigious  and  alarming  extent,  if  their  increase 
were  not  checked  by  these  and  other  birds  which 
prey  upon  them. 

It  has  been  calculated,  from  actual  observation  by  an 
intelligent  naturalist  (see  Introduction  to  Bewick's 
History  of  Birds),  that  "  a  single  pair  of  sparrows, 
during  the  time  they  are  feeding  their  young,  will 
destroy  about  four  thousand  caterpillars  weekly, 
they  likewise  feed  their  young  with  butterflies  and 
other  winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed 
in  this  manner,  would  be  productive  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  caterpillars." 

There  are  people  to  be  found,  who  will  not  scruple 
sometimes  to  murmur  against  Providence,  and  to 
fancy,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
world,  if  this  or  that  animal,  which  they  in  their 
ignorance  are  pleased  to  consider  altogether  useless, 
or  even  noxioiis,  had  never  been  created.  So,  pro- 
bably, thought  our  friend  the  farmer,  when  he  saw 
the  sparrows  feeding  on  his  wheat.  Now,  this  is,  in 
effect,  "charging  God  foolishly,"  and  presuming, 
that  we  ourselves  know  better,  and  could  have  better 
ordered  the  world,  than  the  all- wise  Creator  himself, 
who  has  pronounced  of  all  His  works,  that  they 
"  were  good."  It  seems  to  have  been  an  object  in  the 
Divine  mind,  to  create  a  vast  multiplicity  of  different 
living  beings.  Hence  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  aip, 
are  all  furnished  with  a  countless  variety  of  animals. 

"  All  nature  teems  with  life." 


To  prize  every  thing  accordmg  to  its  real  use,  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  are  few  things  which 
can  much  conduce  to  happiness,  and,  therefore,  few  things 
to  be  srdently  desired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  business 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which 
Socrates  sur\eyed  the  fair  at  Athens,  will  turn  away  at 
last  with  his  exclamation  :  "  How  many  thmgs  are  here 
which  I  do  not  want." — Dr.  Johnso.x 


And  much  good,  no  doubt,  upon  the  whole,  results 
to  man,  and  in  many  ways,  from  such  a  scheme  of 
things  as  this,  which  we  find  around  us.  But  then, 
to  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do,  without  disturbing  the 
economy  of  nature,  every  thing  must  be  kept  within 
its  proper  limits — nothing  either  diminished  or  in- 
creased out  of  due  proportion.  If,  for  example,  the 
sparrows  (which  are  a  most  prolific  race),  had  no 
enemies  to  keep  down  their  numbers,  but  were  to 
multiply  a  thousand  fold,  they  would,  indeed,  become 
a  pest  and  a  scourge,  by  destroying  the  greater  part 
of  our  corn  and  fruits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
race  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  there  were  no 
sparrows  or  other  like  birds  left,  then  the  caterpillars 
and  insects  would  increase  upon  us,  and  would  injure 
us  to  an  equal  extent,  in  another  way.  But  as  things 
now  are,  the  proper  balance  is  preserved,  one  animal 
is  a  check  against  the  over-increase  of  another;  the 
sparrows  prey  upon  the  caterpillars,  and  other 
animals  prey  upon  the  sparrows.  Thus  the  machine 
of  nature  is  kept  in  proper  order — works  weU,  and 
as  it  was  meant  to  do. 
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Here  then  is  a  palpable  case ;  at  least,  we  can 
understand  the  good  effected  by  the  sparrows  clearly 
enough,  when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  us.  No 
doubt,  if  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  manners  of  other  animals,  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  some  corresponding  benefits  result- 
ing from  them  also.  The  lesson  to  be  learned,  then, 
L  is  no  less  than  this  ;  not  rashly  to  infer,  even  of  the 
meanest  creature  which  comes  from  the  hand  of  God, 
'  that  it  was  created  for  no  good  end,  or  serves  no  good 
purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  Providence.  When 
we  come  to  search,  and  to  inquire,  and  take  time  to 
examine  things  a  little  below  the  surface,  we  find  that 
we  are  able  to  see  the  use  of  some  animals,  which 
are  almost  universally  accounted  useless  or  pernicious. 
Judging,  therefore,  of  like  things  by  like,  we  may 
■well  believe  as  much  in  the  case  of  others,  whose 
natural  history  is  nearly,  or  altogether,  unknown  to 
U.S,  remembering  always,  that  "  manifold"  as  are 
"  the  works  of  God,"  in  wisdom  has  He  made  them  all. 
The  following  remarks  relating  to  the  sparrow, 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  are  so 
just  and  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  but  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  advantage.  g ^ 

"  We  have  no  bird,  I  believe,  more  generally  known, 
thought  of,  or  mentioned  with  greater  indifference,  per- 
haps contempt,  than  tlie  common  sparrow  (fringilla  domcs- 
tica),  '  that  sitteth  alone  on  (he  house-top ;"  yet  it  is  an 
animal  that  nature  seems  to  have  endowed  with  peculiar 
characteristics,  having  ordained  for  it  a  very  marked  pro- 
vision, manifested  in  its  increase  and  maintenance,  not- 
withstanding the  hostile  attacks  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A 
dispensation  that  exists  throughout  creation  is  brought 
more  immediately  to  our  notice  by  the  domestic  habits  of 
this  bird.  The  natural  tendency  that  the  sparrow  has  to 
increase  will  often  enable  one  pair  of  birds  to  bring  up 
fourteen  or  more  young  ones  in  the  season  They  build 
in  places  of  perfect  security  from  the  plunder  of  larger 
birds  and  vermin.  Their  art  and  ingenuity  in  cominonly 
attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of  the  rook,  high  in  the 
elm,  a  bird,  whose  habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and 
with  which  they  have  no  association  whatever,  making  use 
of  their  structure  only  for  a  defen(^e  to  which  no  other  bird 
resorts,  manifest  their  anxiety  and  contrivance  for  the 
safety  of  their  broods.  Wth  peculiar  perseverance  and 
boldness,  they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
offspring ;  will  filch  grain  from  the  trough  of  the  pig,  or 
contend  for  its  food  with  the  gigantic  turkey ;  and,  if  scared 
away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a  moment,  as  they  quickly 
return  to  their  plunder ;  and  they  roost  protected  from  all 
the  injuries  of  weather.  These  circumstances  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  race,  and  in  some  seasons  their  numbers  in 
our  corn-fields,  towards  autumn,  are  prodigious  ;  and  did 
not  events  counteract  the  increase  of  this  army  of  plun- 
derers, the  larger  portion  of  our  bread-corn  would  bo  con- 
sumed by  them.  But  their  reduction  is  as  rapidly  accom- 
plished as  their  increase,  their  love  of  association  bringing 
upon  them  a  destruction,  which  a  contrary  habit  would  not 
tempt.  Tliey  roost  in  troops  in  our  ricks,  in  the  Wy  on  the 
wall,  &c.,  and  are  captured  by  the  net :  they  cluster  on 
the  bush,  or  crowd  on  the  chaff  by  the  barn-door,  and  are 
shot  by  dozens  at  a  time ;  or  will  rush  in  numbers,  one 
following  another,  into  the  trap.  These  and  various  other 
engines  of  destruction  so  reduce  ihom  in  tlie  winter  season, 
that  the  swarms  of  autumn  gradually  diminish,  till  their 
numbers,  in  spring,  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  I  have 
called  them  plunderers,  and  tl  cy  arc  so  ;  they  are  bene- 
factors, likewise,  seeming  to  be  appointed  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  agents  for  keeping  from  undue  increase  another 
nice  of  creatures,  and  by  their  prolificacy  they  accomplish 
it.  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  before 
the  corn  becomes  ripe,  they  are  insectivorous,  and  their  con- 
gtanlly-increasing  families  recjuire  an  unceasing  supply  of 
food.  We  see  them  every  minute  of  the  day  in  continual 
progress,  flying  from  the  nest  for  a  supply,  and  returning, 
on  rapid  wing,  with  a  grub,  a  caterpillar,  or  some  reptile  ; 
and  the  numbers  captured  by  them  in  the  course  of  these 
travels  are  incredibly  numerous,  keeping  under  the  increase 
of  these  races,  and  making  ample  restitution  for  their 
plunderingB  and  tbefts.     When  the  insect  race  becomes 


scarce,  the  corn  and  seeds  of  vanous  kinds  are  ready,  their 
appetite  changes,  and  they  feed  on  these  with  undi 
minished  enjoyment. 

"  We  have  scarcely  another  bird,  the  appetite  of  vvhicn 
is  so  accommodating  in  all  respects  as  that  of  the  house 
sparrow.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  bird  that  is  a  voluntary 
inhabitant  with  man,  lives  in  his  society  and  is  his  con- 
stant attendant,  following  him  wherever  he  fixes  his  resi- 
dence. It  becomes  immediately  an  inhabitant  of  the  new 
farm-house,  in  a  lonely  place  or  recent  enclosure,  or  even 
in  an  island ;  will  accompany  him  into  the  crowded  city, 
and  build  and  feed  there  in  content,  unmindful  of  the 
noise,  the  smoke  of  the  fiirnace,  or  the  steam-engine, 
where  even  the  swallow  and  the  martin,  that  flock  around 
him  in  the  country,  are  scared  by  the  tumult,  and  leave 
him :  but  the  sparrow,  though  begrimed  with  soot,  does 
not  forsake  him  ;  feeds  on  his  food — rice,  potatoes,  or  almost 
any  other  extraneous  substance  he  may  find  in  the  street ; 
looks  to  him  for  his  support,  and  is  maintained  almost 
entirely  by  the  industry  and  providence  of  man.  It  is  not 
known  in  a  solitary  and  independent  state." 


Even  the  best  things,  ill  used,  become  evils,  and  conlraiily, 
the  worst  things,  used  well,  prove  good.  A  good  tongue 
used  to  deceit;  a  good  wit,  used  to  defend  error;  a  strong 
arm  to  murder;  authority  to  oppress;  a  good  profession  to 
dissemble ;  are  all  evil.  Even  God's  own  word  is  the  sword 
o''the  spirit,  which,  if  it  kill  not  our  vices,  kills  our  souls. 
Contrariwise,  (as  poisons  are  used  to  wholesome  medicine,) 
afflictions  and  sins,  by  a  good  use,  prove  so  gainful  as 
nothing  more.  Words  are  as  they  are  taken,  and  things 
are  as  they  are  used.  There  are  even  cursed  blessings. 
Bishop  Hall. 


The  Arabians  recommended  patience  by  the  following  pro- 
verb :  "  Be  patient,  and  the  mulberry-leaf  will  becom'; 
satin." 


"  If,"  said  John  Hemes,  "  misfortunes  nave  befallen  you 
by  your  own  misconduct,  live,  and  be  wiser  for  the  future. 
If  they  have  befallen  you  by  the  fault  of  others,  live  ;  you 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  yourself.  If  your  cha- 
racter be  unjustly  attacked,  live;  time  wiH  remove  the 
aspersion.  If  you  have  spiteful  enemies,  live,  and  disap- 
point their  malevolence.  If  you  have  kind  and  faithful 
friends,  (and  kindred,)  hve,  to  bless  and  protect  them.  If 
you  hope  for  immortality,  live,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  it." 

Every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  has  a  partner  of  his 
joy ;  a  friend  shares  ray  sorrow  and  makes  it  but  a  moiety  . 
biit  he  swells  my  joy  and  makes  it  double.  For  so  two 
channels  divide  the  river  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and 
make  it  fordable,  and  apt  tu  be  drunk  up  by  the  first  revels 
of  the  Sirian  star;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide  but  in- 
crease the  flame;  and,  though  my  tears  are  the  sooner  dried 
up,  when  they  run  on  my  friends  cheeks  in  the  furrows  of 
compassion,  yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled  his  lamp,  we 
unite  the  glories  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden 
candlesticks  that  burn  before  the  throne  of  God,  because 
they  shine  by  numbers,  by  unions,  and  confederations  of 
light  and  joy. Jeremy  Taylor. 


WRITTEN    O] 


THK    BELLS    OF   OSrEND. 
A    BtAUTiruL    aiOU.VING,    AFTER 


No,  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end. 
Can  forget  the  sweet  .sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  ! 
Tlie  Jay  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud, 
And  rung  as  it  passed  through  each  murmuring  shroud 
My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foam  of  the  spray, 
My  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away  ; 
When  slowly  the  morning  advanced  from  the  east, 
The  toil  and  the  noise  of  the  tempest  had  ceased : 
The  peal,  from  a  land  I  ne'er  saw,  seemed  to  5ay, 
"  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  to-day !" 

Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  paui— 
1  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again  , 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  tiss  which  I  gave. 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave. 
1  thought  of  the  schemes  fond  afl'ection  had  planned, 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land. 
But  still  the  sweet  sounds,  as  they  swelled  to  the  air. 
Seemed  tidings  of  pleasure,  though  mournful,  to  Ijear; 
And  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  I 

*  W.  L.  Bowii*. 
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THI    CIIAIIT    (on    LANCINC-PLACE)    OF    ElAWAB, 


We  have  already  given  accounts  of  Cawnpore*  and 
Agraf,  two  of  those  cities  of  India  which  are  called 
Mofussil  Stations,  and  are  inhabited  by  our  country- 
men ;  we  now  proceed  to  draw  attention  to  a  third — 
Etawah,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Etaya : — and  we 
are  the  more  disposed  to  do  so,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  place  itself, 
as  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  calling  to 
mind  some  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  are  exposed,  whilst  we  at  home 
reap  the  advantage  of  their  presence  in  those  distant 
regions.  By  considering  their  situation,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  led  also  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the 
happy  freedom  from  such  inconveniences  which  we, 
who  remain  in  this  our  native  land,  are  allowed  to 
enjoy. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  central  part  of  India 
is  remarkable  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  With  the  exception. 
perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great  river 
of  China,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  and 
most  fruitful  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  its  immense  surface  forms  one 
continued  level  plain  of  nearly  unvarying  richness, 
and  over  which  majestic  rivers  pursue  their  slow  and 
fertilizing  course. 

Generally,  throughotit  that  vast  and  extensive 
plain,  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  effectually 
rooted  out  the  original  and  native  productions  of  the 
land,  and  introduced  in  their  place,  plants  and  grains 
better  suited  for  the  support  and  use  of  man. 
Amongst  these  are  such  solid,  rich,  and  profitable 
articles,  as  are  produced  by  the  strong  heat  of  the 
sun  acting  upon  a  deep,  fertile,  and  well-watered 
soil:  as  rice,  for  instance,  the  staff  of  life  in  the 
East;  sugar,  that  luxury  which  is  now  so  generally 
used;  opium,  which  is  there  so  highly  prized;  indigo, 
the  most  valuable  substance  employed  in  dyeing ;  and 
in  drier  tracts,  cotton,  which  chiefly  clothes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  East. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  2J7.  t  Vol.  III.  p.  73. 


But,  in  spite  of  every  human  effort,  some  tracts 
are  left  uncultivated ;  and  in  these,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  the  moisture  from  the  rivers,  and  the 
intense  beating  of  the  sun  upon  the  soil,  nature,  it 
we  may  so  say,  works  so  powerfully,  as  to  baffle  all 
attempts  to  bring  them  under  the  spade  or  the 
plough.  She  there,  as  it  were,  riots  in  unbounded 
luxuriance,  and  covers  extensive  regions  with  that 
dense,  dark,  and  impenetrable  mass  of  wild  foliage 
and  rank  vegetation,  crowded  and  twined  together, 
which  is  called  Jungle,  and  which  opposes  an  almost 
impassable  barrier,  even  to  an  army.  Trees  spreading 
their  branches,  like  gigantic  arms,  on  every  side ; 
thorny  and  prickly  shrubs,  of  every  size  and  shape  ; 
canes,  shooting,  in  a  few  months,  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet;  with  the  beautiful  silky  jungle-grass,  which 
rises  to  between  eight  and  ten  feet,  and  in  which 
those  who  enter  it  are  in  danger  of  being  buried  and 
lost;  compose  the  chief  materials  of  those  wild 
regions. 

And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  uninviting 
tracts  that  Etawah  is  situated.  It  stands  upon  the 
north-east  side  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  is  distant 
fifty-two  miles  from  Agra,  and  ninety-six  from 
Cawnpore.  In  the  days  of  the  Moghul  power,  the 
native  city  was  a  flourishing  place,  the  abode  of 
Omrahs  and  grandees  belonging  to  the  imperial 
court :  but,  with  the  downful  of  the  Moslem  dominion, 
it  has  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  possesses  few,  if 
any,  attractions,  excepting  to  the  artist,  who  cannot 
fail  to  admire  a  splendid  ghaut,  or  mountain-pass, 
{i.  e.  landing-place,)  which  is  one  of  the  finest  oil 
the  river  Jumna,  and  several  picturesque  buildings, 
which,  however,  are  now  fast  falling  into  decay. 
The  military  cantonments  which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  peculiarly  desolate,  and  display,  in 
full  perfection,  the  dreary  features  of  a  jungle-station. 
Half  a  dozen  inhabitable  bungalows  or  villas  lie 
scattered  upon  a  wide  sandy  plain,  which  is  nearly 
without  trees  of  any  kind ;  and  they  are  intermixed 
with  the  ruins  of  others,  which  were  built  for  the 
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accommodation  of  a  larger  garrison  than  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  secure  our  possession  of  the 
place.  A  single  wing  of  Sepoys,  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  native  Indian  soldiers,  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  post.  The  few  Europeans,  who  remain  here 
for  their  appointed  three  years'  service,  have  ample 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  exist  on  their  own 
resources. 

The  bungalows  of  Etawah,  though  not  quite  in 
their  primitive  state,  are  of  a  very  rude  and  rough 
description,  and  present  but  few  comforts  in  the 
construction.  But  the  chief  annoyances  to  which 
this  and  other  jungle-stations  are  exposed,  arise  from 
other  sources  than  the  character  of  the  dwellings 
themselves.  In  large  stations,  which  have  been 
long  inhabited  by  Europeans,  the  wilder  tribes  of 
animals,  retreating  to  more  desolate  places,  are  rarely 
seen.  Squirrels  or  rats,  with  an  occasional  snake  or 
two,  may  form  the  population  of  the  roof,  and  are 
comparatively  quiet  tenants.  In  the  jungles,  however, 
the  intercourse  between  the  native  brute  creation 
and  their  human  neighbours,  is  of  too  close  a  nature 
to  be  very  agreeable.  If  the  doors  are  left  open  at 
night,  on  account  of  the  heat,  moveable  lattices, 
ceLlledjaffrys,  must  be  put  in  their  place,  to  keep  out 
the  wolves  and  hyajnas,  who  then  take  the  liberty  of 
traversing  the  verandahs ;  the  gardens  are  the  haunts 
of  the  porcupine,  and  panthers  prowl  in  the  ravines. 
Tlie  chopper,  or  thatch  of  the  bungalow,  affords  a 
commodious  harbour  for  occupants  of  many  kinds; 
wild  cats;  ghosaumps,  a  reptile  of  the  lizard-tribe,  as 
large  as  a  sucking  pig;  with  several  others,  take 
up  their  abode  amidst  the  rafters,  and  make  wild 
work  with  their  battles  and  their  pursuit  of  prey. 
These  unwelcome  lodgers  are,  indeed,  divided  from 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  house,  by  a  cloth 
stretched  across  the  top  of  each  room,  from  wall  to 
wall,  which  forms  the  ceiling;  and,  as  long  as  it  is 
preserved  in  good  repair,  it  secures  them  from  the 
actual  intrusion  of  the  tenants  of  the  upper  story.  But 
the  noise  which  the  intruders  create,  especially  during 
the  night-time,  is  a  sufficient  annoyance,  without  any 
closer  acquaintance  with  them.  Sometimes  this 
noise  is  beyond  conception,  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  all  this  is  in  addition  to  a  concert,  which,  in 
those  wild  and  desolate  regions,  usually  takes  place 
at  night, — wherein  the  treble  is  sustained  by  crickets, 
whose  lungs  far  exceed  in  power  those  of  our  hearths 
in  Europe ;  the  bass  is  croaked  forth  by  innumerable 
toads ;  and  the  chorus  is  filled  up  by  the  bugle-horns 
of  the  musquito  flies,  and  the  gurgling  accompani- 
ment of  the  musk-rats ;  whilst  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  be  roused  by  the  yeUs  of  a  wandering  troop  of 
jackals,  each  apparently  endeavouring  to  outshriek 
his  neighbour, — we  may  easily  believe,  that  a  quiet 
night,  difficult  of  attainment  in  all  parts  of  India,  is 
almost  hopeless  in  the  jungles. 

Yet,  even  amidst  all  these  unpleasing  circumstances, 
sleep  may  be  won,  and  not  wooed  in  vain.  Habit 
may  do  much  for  man,  in  enabling  Jiim  to  bear 
inconveniences.  And  fortunately  the  beds,  as  they 
are  constructed  and  placed  in  India,  afford  a  safe 
retreat  from  all  these  disagreeable  invaders.  The 
couch,  or  bed,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  is 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground: 
whilst  the  musquito-curtains,  which  are  tightly 
tucked  in  all  round,  though  formed  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  transparent  material,  cannot  easily  be 
penetrated  from  without;  so  that  the  wearied  occu- 
pant may  rest  and  sleep  in  sufficient  security. 

Nor  are  these  stations  altogether  without  their 
peculiar  advantages.  The  noisome  broods,  nurtured 
in  the  desolate  places  around  Etawah,  have  not,  it  is 


true,  yet  been  taught  to  fly  from  the  abode  of  the 
European ;    but,  to  counterbalance    the    annoyance 
which    their   presence    occasions,    the    brighter    and 
more  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  jungles  fearlessly 
approach  the  lonely  bungalow.     In  no  other  part  of 
India,   with  the  exception  of   the   hill- districts,  are 
more  brilliant  and  interesting  specimens  of  birds  and 
insects    to    be  seen.      Here    extremely    small   brown 
doves  with  pink  breasts  appear,  amidst  every  variety 
of   the  common  colour,  whilst   green   pigeons,  blue 
jays,  crested  wood-peckers,  together  with  an  infinite 
number    of    other  richly-plumed   birds,    glowing   in 
purple,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  flock  around.     The  lover 
of    natural   history    may   here   luxuriate  in  a  most 
ample  field  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  need 
scarcely  go  beyond  the  gardens  to  find  those  feathered 
wonders  which  are  described,  though  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly in  books  on  the  subject.     Here  the  lovely 
little  tailor-bird  (see  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 72) 
sews  two  leaves  together,  and   swings,   in  his  sweet- 
scented  nest,  from  the  bough   of  some   low  shrub. 
The  fly-catcher,  a  very  small  and  slender  bird,  of  a 
bright-green    hue,    is    also    an    inhabitant    of   these 
gardens,  together  with  a  most  diminutive  little  bird, 
of  a  white  and  pale-brown  plumage,  with  a  tail  com- 
posed of  two  long  feathers,   resembling  the  bird  of 
Paradise.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
effect  produced  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  those  birds 
which  collect  in  large  flocks;    the  ring-necked  paro- 
quets  in   their  evening  flight,  as  the   sun    declineSj 
show  rich  masses  of  the  green;    and  the  byahs,  or 
crested-sparrows,  whose  breasts  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow,  look  like  clouds  of  gold  as  they  float  along ; 
and  numbers  of  water-birds  feed  on  the  banks  of  the 
neighbouring  Jumna. 

Such  situations  as  Etawah  are  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  and  beautiful  flowers  which  there  abound  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  oleanders,  which  are 
common  all  over  India,  are  the  pride  of  the  jungles, 
spreading  into  large  shrubs,  and  sending  forth  their 
delicious  perfume  from  clusters  of  pink  and  white 
blossoms.  The  baubool  also  breathes  from  its  bells 
of  gold,  a  scent  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  for 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  is  highly  prized  by  Euro- 
peans, above  the  jasmine  and  other  flowers  there  of 
a  too-powerful  perfume.  The  sensitive-plant  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  gardens  of  Etawah,  spreading 
itself  over  whole  borders  ;  and  so  deserving  is  it  of  its 
name,  that  the  touch  of  a  single  leaf  will  occasion 
all  those  of  a  whole  parterre  to  close  and  shrink  away, 
nor  will  it  recover  itself  again  till  several  hours  after- 
wards. Equally  curious,  and  less  known,  is  the 
property  of  another  beautiful  inhabitant  of  these 
regions ;  the  tree  is  one  of  a  considerable  growth, 
and  its  flowers  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  poeony ; 
these  flowers  blow  in  the  morning,  and  are  then  of 
the  purest  white ;  they  then  gradually  change, 
passing  through  every  shade  of  red,  until,  as  the 
evening  advances,  they  become  of  a  deep  crimson, 
and  falling  off  at  night,  are  renewed  in  their  bridal 
attire  the  following  day  ;  when  gathered  and  placed 
in  a  vase,  they  display  the  same  changes,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  them,  from  their  first  faint  tinge 
deepening  into  darker  and  darker  hues. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  around  every  shrub,  butter- 
flies, of  various  tints,  sport  and  flutter,  each  species 
choosing  some  particular  blossoms,  so  that  one  plant 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of  blue-winged  visitants, 
whilst  the  next  is  radiant  with  amber  or  scarlet. 
Immense  winged  grasshoppers,  whose  whole  bodies 
are  studded  with  emeralds  which  no  jeweller  can 
match  ;  shining  beetles,  bedecked,  as  it  were,  with 
amethysts  and  topazes,  and  others,  which  look  like 
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spots  of  crimson  velvet,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

It  is  tmfortunate  that  beauty  of  prospect  cannot 
be  generally  found  in  India,  joined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  situation  required  for  the  performance  of 
military  duties.  While  nothing  can  be  more  ugly 
than  the  tract  marked  out  for  the  cantonments  of 
Etawah,  the  ravines  into  whidi  it  is  broken,  at  a 
short  distance  from  them,  leading  to  the  Jumna,  are 
exceedingly  picturesque,  affording  many  striking 
landscapes.  The  sandy  winding  steeps,  on  either  side, 
are  richly  wooded  with  the  neem,  the  peepul,  and  a 
species  of  the  palm,  which,  in  the  upper  provinces, 
always  stands  singly,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  when 
gi-owing  in  whole  groves.  Sometimes  an  opening 
presents  a  wide  view  over  a  wild  jungle ;  at  others  it 
gives  glimpses  of  the  Jumna,  whose  blue  waters 
sparkle  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
These  ravines  can  be  traversed  only  on  horseback,  or 
upon  an  elephant,  and  they  must  be  visited  by  day- 
break to  be  seen  to  advantage.  However  beautiful 
the  awakening  of  nature  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  its  balmy  delights  can  never  be  so  highly 
enjoyed  as  in  the  climes  of  the  East,  where,  from  its 
afifording  such  a  contrast  to  the  subduing  heat  of  the 
burning  noon,  it  is  regard'!d  as  a  blessing  of  ines- 
timable value.  The  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  which  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  the  brightness  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
the  vivid  hue  of  the  flowers  then  opening  their  varie- 
gated clusters  to  the  rising  sun,  the  joyous  matins  of 
the  birds,  and  the  playful  gambols  of  the  wild  animals, 
as  they  rise  from  their  dewy  couches,  tend  to  enliven 
and  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  afford  the  most  grateful 
sensations  to  the  mind. 

Every  tree  is  tenanted  by  numerous  birds  ;  superb 
falcons  look  out  from  their  nests  on  high,  and  wild 
peacocks  fling  their  magnificent  trains  over  the  lower 
boughs,  ten  or  twelve  being  sometimes  on  the  same 
tree.  The  smaller  birds,  in  all  their  varied  forms 
and  hues,  actually  crowd  the  branches ;  the  crow- 
pheasant  chirrs  up  as  strange  footsteps  approach, 
and  wings  his  way  to  deeper  solitudes,  whilst  flocks 
of  paroquets  issue  screaming  from  their  woody  coverts, 
and  spreading  their  emerald-green  plumes,  soar  up 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  golden  sky  above. 

At  the  early  dawn,  the  panther  and  the  hysena  may 
be  seen  escaping  to  their  dens  ;  the  antelope  springs 
up,  and  bounds  across  the  path  ;  the  nylghau  scours 
over  bush  and  brier,  seeking  the  distant  ])lain ;  the 
porcupine  retreats  grunting,  or  erects  his  quills  in 
wrath;  and  innumerable  smaller  animals,  as  the 
beautiful  little  blue  fox ;  the  civet,  with  its  superb 
brush  ;  and  the  humble  mungoose ;  make  every  nook 
and  comer  swarm  with  life.  Gigantic  herons  stalk 
along  the  river's  bank,  the  Brahminee  ducks  hover 
above,  and  huge  alligators  bask  on  the  sand,  stretched 
in  profound  repose,  or  watching  their  prey. 

The  gardens  of  Etawah,  though  not  of  course  so 
well  cultivated  as  those  at  the  larger  stations,  are 
extensive  and  well  planted;  and  afford  an  agreeable 
retreat  during  the  short  period  of  day-light  which  the 
heat  of  the  climate  will  permit  to  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  Their  productions  are  also  most  valuable. 
Sweet  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  and  citrons,  offer,  in 
addition  to  their  superb  blossoms  and  delicious 
perfume,  fruit  of  the  finest  quality ;  and  grapes,  from 
the  way  in  which  they  are  trained,  not  only  give 
beauty  to  the  plantation,  but  afford  a  most  grateful 
luxury  at  the  very  period  of  the  year  (that  of  the 
hot  winds  to  which  India  is  so  much  exposed)  in 
which  they  are  most  acceptable.  The  melons,  which 
grow   to  a  large   size,   and  are  most  valuable,  are 


procured  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  from  the  native 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  as  they  flourish 
on  the  sands  which  border  on  that  river.  Mangoes 
and  jacks,  besides  those  which  grow  in  gardens, 
occupy  large  plantations,  and,  as  well  as  custard- 
apples,  plantains,  and  guavas,  are  left  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  natives.  The  seeds  of  European  vege- 
tables are  sown  after  the  rainy  season,  and  come 
to  perfection  during  the  cold  weather ;  green  peas, 
cauliflowers,  and  Cos  lettuce,  appear  at  Christmas, 
bearing,  without  injury,  night-frosts,  which  would 
kill  them  in  their  native  climes. 

From  this  description  of  a  jungle-station,  we  may 
perceive  a  proof,  that  as  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
situation  in  the  world  without  its  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences,  so  on  the  other  are  there  few,  if  any, 
where  a  good  Providence  has  not  counterbalanced 
what  is  unpleasant  with  some,  if  not  many,  appro- 
priate comforts.  D.  1.  E. 
[Chiefly  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Asiatic  Journal.] 


I  ONCB  found,  says  Gilpin,  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp 
shire,  an  ancient  widow,  whose  little  story  pleased  me.  Her 
solitary  dwelling  stood  sweetly  in  a  dell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Her  husband  had  himself  built  it,  and  led  her  to 
it,  as  the  habitation  of  her  life.  He  had  made  a  garden  in 
the  front,  planted  an  orchard  at  one  end,  and  a  few  trees  at 
the  other,  which,  in  forty  years,  had  now  sheltered  the 
cottage,  and  almost  concealed  it.  In  her  early  youth,  she 
had  been  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whose 
slender  education  (only  what  she  herself  could  give  them) 
was  almost  her  whole  employment :  and  the  time  of  their 
youth,  she  said,  was  the  pleasantest  time  of  her  life.  As 
they  grew  up,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  subsided,  a 
settled  piety  took  possession  of  her  mind.  Her  age  was 
oppressed  with  infirmity,  sickness,  and  various  atlhctions 
in  her  family.  In  these  distresses,  her  Bible  was  her 
great  comfort.  I  visited  her  frequently  in  her  last  illness, 
and  found  her  very  intelligent  in  Scripture,  and  well  versed 
in  all  tlie  Gospel  topics  of  consolation.  For  many  years, 
she  every  day  read  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  seldom  any 
other  book ; 

Just  knew,  and  knew  no  more,  her  Bible  true ; 
And  in  that  charter  read  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. CowPEn. 

When  she  met  with  passages  she  did  not  understand,  at 
one  time,  or  other,  she  said,  she  often  heard  them  ex 
plained  at  churcli.  This  little  story  shows  how  very  suf- 
ficient plain  Scripture  is,  unassisted  with  any  helps  except 
such  as  are  publicly  provided,  to  administer  both  the  know 
ledge,  and  the  comforts  of  religion  even  to  the  most  un 
learned. 


THOUGHTS    ox   A    WELL-SPENT    LIFE. 

llY    liofifcl:^. 

Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  visions  fly. 

If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 

If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play 

Lo  !  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  ! 

But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power. 

Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 

These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  his  flight. 

Pour  round  his  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 

And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 

Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest. 


See  a  fond  mother  encircled  by  her  children ;  with  pious 
tenderness  she  looks  around,  and  her  soul  even  melts  with 
maternal  love.  One  she  kisses  on  its  cheek,  and  clasps 
another  to  her  bosom  ;  one  she  sets  upon  her  knee,  and  finds 
a  seat  upon  her  foot  for  another.  And  while,  by  theii 
actions,  by  their  Ksping  words,  and  asking  eyes,  she  un 
derstands  their  numberless  little  wishes,  to  these  she  dis 
penses  a  look,  and  a  word  to  those;  and,  whether  she 
grants  or  refuses,  whether  she  smiles  or  frowns,  it  is  all  in 
tender  love.  Such  to  us,  though  infinitely  high  and  awful 
is  Providence;  so  it  watches  over  us,  comforting  thes<i 
providing  for  those,  listening  to  all,  and  assisting  every 
one  ;  and  if  sometimes  it  denies  the  favour  we  implore,  it 
denies  but  to  invite  our  more  earnest  prayers ;  or,  if  seem 
ing  to  deny  a  blessing,  it  grants  one  in  the  refusal. 
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PROVERBS.  I, 
A  Proverb  is  an  instructive  sentence,  in  which 
more  is  generally  meant  than  expressed ;  and,  as  it  is 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  its  use  extends 
to  the  high  and  humble,  to  the  learned,  as  well  as 
to  him  who  is  no  scholar.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
sayings  of  wise  men,  whether  sages  or  poets ;  it  is 
sometimes  taken  from  the  customs  of  particular  coun- 
tries, and  the  manners  of  mankind;  it  is  plainly  but 
pleasantly  stated,  and  is  not  the  worse  for  requiring 
some  consideration  in  the  hearer  or  reader  to  apply 
it;  but  the  best  proof  of  its  goodness,  is  its  striking 
the  mind  with  its  truth,  and  thence  causing  resolu- 
tions of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  conduct. 

The  oldest  and  best  wTiter  of  Proverbs,  Solomon, 
says,  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it! 
(Prov.  XV.  23.)  A  mere  hint  dropped  in  conver- 
sation, by  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  any  subject, 
has  often  given  a  person  new  views  of  its  im- 
portance, and  led  him  to  a  careful  course  of  study,  or 
withdrawn  him  from  a  path  which  was  not  right  nor 
wise :  and  this  may  be  more  especially  the  case,  with 
a  well-timed  proverb,  containing  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  a  volume,  and  charming  us,  not  only  by  its 
wisdom,  but  by  its  singularity.  It  is  well  said  by 
the  inspired  writer,  In  due  season;  for  there  is  no 
small  art  in  applying  proverbs  properly.  When 
duly  directed  to  a  point  in  question,  they  convince 
and  delight;  when  used  frequently  and  vulgarly, 
they  only  create  disgust. 

Good  proverbs  deserve  a  respectable  place  in  the 
literature  of  a  country :  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
silly  trifles,  unfit  for  people  of  education,  or  for  those 
beyond  a  certain  age;  the  fact  is,  the  most  learned 
among  the  ancients,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
studied  them,  and  handed  them  down  to  after- gene- 
rations, as  the  guides  of  human  life ;  and  most  of  the 
"  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  *,"  are  now  only  known  by 
one  proverb  each.  The  best  known  and  most  popular 
of  these  sentences  was  considered  a  treasury  of  good 
sense.  It  was  first  uttered  by  Solon ;  but  a  Roman 
poet,  struck  by  its  force,  declared  that  it  must  have 
come  down  from  heaven.  The  two  Greek  words 
which  formed  it,  (pronounced  Gnothi  seiiuton,  or. 
Know  Thyself,)  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  in 
the  porch  of  one  of  the  Grecian  temples ;  and  the 
lesson,  when  thoughtfully  weighed,  niay  be  of  value 
even  to  us,  who  are  so  much  better  taught  by 
Christian  precepts. 

But  we  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  dignity  of 
proverbs,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  a  collection 
under  that  name,  composed  by  an  enhghtened 
king,  makes  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  wise  son  of  David,  that  he  spake 
three  thousand  proverbs;  and  that  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  as  well  as,  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes.  For  his  Proverbs  which  remain  to  us,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful,  as  they  form  a  store- 
house of  true  wisdom.  In  addition,  however,  to 
this  highest  class  of  proverbs,  with  which  we  trust 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  (for  they  were,  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "  written  for  our  learn- 
ing;") there  are  wise  and  pithy  sayings,  not  referring 
to  ReUgion  and  morals  only,  but  likewise  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  as  affording  advice  on  health, 
diet,  comfort,  good  husbandry,  weather,  &c.  To 
points  Uke  these,  it  is  beneath  no  man's  notice  to 
attend,  for  the  sake  of  information,  if  not  in  all 
cases  of  practice. 

•  These  were  Solon,  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Periander,  Cleobulus, 
Mcl  Thales ;  all  of  whom  flouritt^d  between  five  and  six  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  aera 


A  book  of  proverbs  in  this  mixed  and  general  style, 
was  put  forth  more  than  a  hundred  years  since,'  by 
the  famous  English  naturalist,  John  Ray,  from 
whose  work,  as  the  ground  of  our  plan,  we  pro- 
pose to  cull  certain  sentences  for  this  Magazine, 
Ray's  book,  though  its  object  was  praiseworthy, 
cannot  on  the  whole  be  recommended.  Besides  that 
its  contents  are  in  many  parts  unfit  for  general 
reading,  the  learned  author  seems  to  have  heaped 
together  all  the  old  "  saws,"  whether  "wise"  or  not, 
and  all  the  "  modern  instances"  that  happened  to 
come  in  his  way,  and  to  have  strung  at  random 
the  precious  gems,  in  company  with  the  worthless 
beads.  Throwing  aside  the  latter  as  they  occur,  we 
shall  use  the  best  judgment  we  have,  in  choosing 
some  of  the  genuine  "pearls"  and  "rubies,"  though 
often  set  in  a  homely  manner;  and  thus  hope  to  offer 
to  the  candid  reader  of  our  pages,  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  which,  while  they  are  many  of  them 
cheerful  and  pleasing,  will  in  no  case,  we  trust,  prove 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  Wisdom,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  the  head, 
and  chains  about  the  neck."  In  attempting  this,  we 
shall  occasionally  add  Ray's  notes  as  well  as  some 
of  our  own,  towards  explaining  or  illustrating  what 
has  gone  before. 

The  proverbs  will  generally  be  alphabetical. 

1.  Adversity  makes  a  man  wise,  not  rich. 

The  French  have  a  saying,  "  Tlie  wind  in  a  man's 
face  makes  hira  wise."  If  to  be  good  be  the  greatest 
wisdom,  certainly  affliction  and  adversity  make  men 
better. — So  the  Psalmist :  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  abided,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.    Ps.  cxix.  71. 

2.  Agree,  for  the  law  is  costly. 

This  is  good  counsel  backed  with  good  reason ;  the 
charges  of  a  suit  many  times  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
thing  contended  for.  The  Italians  say  to  this  effect ;  "  A 
lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat  sentence." 

3.  There  is  no  Alchemy  like  saving. 

This  teaches  the  benefit  of  provident  behaviour,  and 
of  taking  proper  care  of  honest  earnings.  And  while  it 
glances  sharply  at  the  folly  which  once  led  some  people  to 
seek  for  the  art  of  turning  things  into  gold  by  Alchemy, 
or  Chemistry  ;  it  passes  a  severe,  but  just  censure,  on  men 
who  try  by  gambling,  or  any  undue  and  sudden  means,  to 
jump  into  a  large  property.  Experience  shows  such  steps 
to  be  wrong,  by  their  constant  failure.  The  wise  king 
powerfully  touches  this  evil. — He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich 
hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty  shall 
come  upon  him.    Prov.  xxviii.  22. 

4.  We  shall  lie  all  alike  in  our  graves. 
What  a  lesson  of  charity  and  humility  ! 

5.  Almost,  and  very  nigh,  saves  many  a  lie. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  almost  having  some 
latitude,  men  are  apt  to  stretch  it  to  cover  untruths.  In 
relating  any  thing  extraordinary,  it  is  better,  in  case  ot 
doubt,  to  be  within,  rather  than  beyond  the  line  of  fact. 

6.  Anger  dieth  quickly  with  a  good  man. 

7.  He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  ease. 

8.  Angry  men  seldom  want  woe. 

9.  He  that  is  augky  without  a  cause,  must  be  pleased 
without  amends. 

10.  For   that    thou    canst    do   thyself  rely   not    on 

ANOTHER. 

They  who  leave  to  another,  or  to  an  uncertain  to- 
morrow, that  which  they  can  themselves  do  at  once,  need 
not  hope  for  success.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius 
CtBsar,  were  noted  for  their  ready  despatch  of  work.  We 
quote  these  famous  men,  because  they  might  clearly  have 
left  to  others  many  things  that  they  chose  to  do  for 
themselves. 

1 1 .  Scald  not  your  lips  in  another  man's  pottage. 
He   that  passeth   by,   and   meddleth    with    strife 

belonging  not  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  hy  the 
ears. — Prov.  xxvi.  17. 

Gay  says  : — Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose, 

Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose.  M. 
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ON    THE    STRUCTURE    OF   ANIMALS. 


SOPfOBT  0»  THE  BEAD  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

When  we  stoop  forward,  as  in  reading  a  book  which 
lies  on  the  table,  we  may  feel  a  ligament  extending 
from  the  projecting  part  of  the  spine,  between  the 
shoulders,  to  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  suspends 
the  head,  and  relieves  the  muscles.  But  as  man 
generally  carries  his  head  erect,  this  ligament  is  not 
to  be  compared  in  strength  with  the  corresponding 
part  in  quadrupeds,  where,  from  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  spine,  the  head  always  hangs.  It  is 
long  and  strong  in  the  horse;  and  the  admirable 
thing  is,  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  elasticity  of 
this  ligament  to  the  weight  and  position  of  the  head, 
which  is  balanced  by  it  as  on  a  steel-yard.  With 
this  circumstance  in  our  mind,  let  us  observe  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  elephant.  One  of  the  grinders 
of  the  Elephant  weighs  seventeen  pounds,  and  of 
these  there  are  four;  the  jaws  must  be  provided  to 
give  socketing  to  such  teeth,  and  must  have  space 
and  strength,  to  give  lodgment  and  attachment  to 
muscles  sufficient  for  moving  this  grinding  machine  : 
the  animal  must  have  its  defence  too.  Now  each  of 
the  tusks  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  pounds.  To  support  this  enormous 
and  heavy  head,  the  seven  vertebrce  of  the  neck  of 
this  animal,  (the  same ,  number  that  we  find  in  the 
giraffe,)  are  compressed  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  head  close  upon  the  body,  making  it, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  body  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  neck.  But  the  animal  must  feed ;  and 
as  its  head  cannot  reach  the  ground,  it  must  possess 
an  instrument  like  a  hand,  to  minister  to  the  mouth, 
to  grasp  the  herbage,  and  lift  it  to  its  lips.  This 
instrument  we  see  in  the  proboscis,  or  trunk. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  neck  and  head  are  accom- 
modated for  feeding,  when  there  is  no  proboscis,  and 
when  the  animal  has  a  short  neck.  The  Elk  is  a 
strange  uncouth  animal,  from  the  setting  on  of  its 
head.  The  weight  of  the  horns  is  enormous  ;  and 
if  the  head  and  horns  were  extended  forwards  from 
the  body  on  an  elongated  neck,  they  would  over- 
balance the  body.  When  we  observe,  also,  the 
want  of  relation  between  the  length  of  the  fore-legs 
and  that  of  the  neck,  it  becomes  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance to  find,  that  the  animal  feeds  off  the 
sides  of  rocks,  and  does  not  browse  upon  the  herb- 
age at  its  feet.  A  remarkable  proof  how  unable 
this  animal  is  to  feed  in  the  common  way,  was 
afforded  by  an  accident  which  befel  a  fine  specimen 


HF«D    AND    NECK    OF   THE    ELK. 


in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  His  food  having  been 
unintentionally  scattered  on  the  ground,  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  reach  it,  to  extend  his  fore-legs 
laterally  ;  in  this  position  his  foot  slipped,  he  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder,  and  died  of  the  accident  — 
Bridgewater  Treatise ;  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand. 


There  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
diligent  and  skilful,  will  not  turn  to  account.  Honey 
exudes  from  all  llovvers,  the  bitter  not  excepted;  and  the 
bee  knows  how  to  extract  it. Bishop  Horne. 


During  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  in  active  life,  and  amidst  occu- 
pations the  most  various.  From  that  knowledge,  and  from 
all  my  experience,  I  now  protest  that  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  was  bad  fit  for  any  service  that  was  pood.  Tliere  was 
always  some  disqualifying  ingredient  mixing  with  the  com- 
pound, and  spoiling  it.  The  man  seems  paralytic  on  that 
side  :  his  muscles  there  have  lost  their  tone  and  natural 
properties  ;  they  cannot  move.  In  short,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  anything  good  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  such  a 
man.  He  C07ild  not  if  he  would,  and  it  is  not  more  cer- 
tain than  that  he  would  not  if  he  could,  do  a  good  or  a  vir- 
tuous action. Burke. 


He  who  sacrifices  religion  to  wit,  like  the  people  mentioned 

by  ^lian,  worships  a  lly,  and  offers  an  ox  to  it. BisHoi- 

Horne. 


National  happiness  must  be  produced  through  the  influ 
ence  of  religious  laws. Southey. 

WITH  AN  ALMANACK  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DA^k . 

If  an  Almanack  teach  us  that  life  wears  away. 
It  tells  us  how  short-lived  our  sorrow ; 

If  it  register  joys  that  must  quickly  decay 
It  but  points  out  far  brighter  to-morrow 

For  then,  when  the  grave  shall  conclude  the  brief  year 

Of  earth-born  vexations  and  pleasures,  , 

To  the  Cliristian,  uprising  aloft  fi-om  the  bier, 

New  worlds  shall  but  open  new  treasures. 
May  the  k)t  be  my 's  both  portions  to  know, 

Tliat  to  mortals  or  seraphs  are  given ; 
Oh  earth,  every  blessing  that  earth  can  bestow. 

With  reversion  of  blessings  in  heaven. S.  C   W. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  AMSTERDAM. 


Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amstel,  where  it  falls  into  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  or  Southern  Sea.  From  this  it  is  separated  hy  a  har, 
the  only  passage  through  which  is  a  channel  called  the 
Pampus.  The  Amstel  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Drecht  and  the  Meyert,  two  rivulets,  w  ich  meet  near  the 
village  of  Uilhoorn,  a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam,  and  in 
Its  progress  towards  the  city  is  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country,  its  waters  being  restrained  by 
strong  embankments. 

HISTORY. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  history  of  Amsterdam, 
further  back  than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Lords 
of  Amstel  possessed  a  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
around  which  fishermen  erected  their  huts.  In  course  of 
time  the  huts  increased  to  a  village,  which  was  called 
Amstels  Vesten,  or  the  fort  of  the  Amstel,  because  a  fort 
was  erected  to  defend  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt. 

A  new  dyke  was  constructed  along  both  banks  of  the 
Amstel,  as  far  as  its  mouth  ;  .a  second  along  the  Y,  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Water-Bridge,  or  Damrak,  called 
Paapenbrug,  and  to  this  latter  was  added  a  sluice-gate, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  a  dam.  In  a  short 
time,  Amstels  Vesten  assumed  the  character  of  a  town, 
and  received  the  name  of  Amstelsdam,  or  Amsterdam. 

Until  the  year  1490,  however,  it  was  surrounded  merely 
by  a  weak  palisado.  At  this  time  it  was  encompassed  by 
a  wall  of  brick,  constructed  by  order  of  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Utrecht,  who  were  frequently  quarrelling  « ith  the 
Hollanders ;  but  it  was  soon  after  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
people  of  Guelderland  besieged  it  in  1512;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  their  attempts  to  take  it,  they  set  fire  to  the 
ships  in  the  harbour.  In  1525  the  town-house  of  Amster- 
dam was  attacked  by  a  party  of  wild  enthusiasts,  under  an 
Anabaptist  leader;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens, 
and  most  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tumults  of  a  similar 
kind  were  renewed  by  persons  of  the  same  description  in 
1535.  The  deputies  of  John  of  Leyden,  who  asserted  that 
God  had  made  him  a  present  of  the  Cities  of  Amsterdam, 
Devinter,  and  Wesel,  assembled  twelve  of  their  associates 
at  midnight,  five  of  whom  were  women,  and  running, 
madly,  at  the  head  of  them,  into^the  streets,  exclaimed, 
"  Woe,  woe ;  the  wrath  of  God ;  woe  to  Babylon."  Tliis 
outrage  was  soon  quelled,  but  was  followed  by  a  regular 
and  deep-laid  conspiracy  against  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam, with  a  design  to  wrest  the  government  of  the 
city  out  of  their  hands.  Van  Geelen,  the  head  of  these 
insurgents,  marched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  town-house, 
on  the  day  appointed,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  and  there  fixed  his  head  quarters.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  burghers,  assisted  by  regular  troops,  and  headed  by 
several  of  the  burgomasters  of  the  city ;  and,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  he  was  surrounded,  with  his  whole 
troop,  and  they  were  put  to  death  in  the  severest  and  most 
dreadful  manner.  In  1578  Amsterdam  was  besieged  by 
the  Hollanders,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  ten  months, 
capitulated. 

During  tlie  sixteenth  century  Amsterdam  became  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  particularly  with  the 
Baltic,  and  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Antwerp,  after  that  town  had  fallen  a  second  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1585  the  western,  or 
new  part  of  the  city,  was  built,  and  new  accessions  were 
made  in  1593,  1612,  and  1658.  In  1622  it  contained 
100,000  inhabitants.  During  the  eighteenth  century  it 
acquired  so  much  wealth,  that  it  surpassed  every  other  city 
in  Europe.  It  was  the  great  mart  for  all  the  productions 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  its  harbour  was  always  crowded 
with  ships  ;  but,  after  the  change  of  government  in  1795, 
and  the  forced  alliance  of  Holland  with  France,  its  trade 
and  wealth  continually  diminished.  The  revolution,  how- 
ever, of  181.3  restored  the  business  of  Amsterdam,  which 
has  increased  very  considerably  since  that  time. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 
Amsterdam  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  inward 
curved  line  and  two  horns  of  which  extend  along  the  Y, 


and  is  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  covers 
a  space  of  about  900  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
about  eighty  feet  \vi<le,  bordered  by  a  row  of  trees.  The 
ramparts  have  been  pulled  down,  but  there  are  still  remain- 
ing twenty-six  bastions  which  formerly  defended  the  walls, 
and  these  have  been  converted  into  mills  for  grinding  corn, 
and  other  purposes.  There  are  eight  handsome  stone  gates, 
several  of  which  bear  the  name  of  the  towns  to  which  the 
respective  roads  lead,  namely,  the  Leydeu-Gate,  the 
Utrecht-Gate,  the  Haeilom-Gate,  &c.  The  number  of 
houses  amounts  to  26,400,  and  of  the  inhabitants  to  180.000, 
about  17,000  of  whom  are  .Jews.  In  I  785  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  230,000,  and  in  1812  to 
200,000. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade,  and  but  few  in  manufactures,  except  of  every-day 
consumption.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  cellars 
under  tlie  houses  of  the  rich,  and  others  in  apartments 
erected  on  the  decks  of  their  trading  vessels. 

Tlie  soil  is  so  marshy,  that  the  whole  town  is  built  upon 
piles,  which  are  driven  into  the  mud  by  means  of  machinery, 
and  on  which  are  laid  strong  planks  of  oak.  As  each  of 
these  piles  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  quantity  of  limber  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  city.  It  was  in  reference  to  the 
forest  foundations  of  this  wonderful  ])lace,  that  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus  sportively  observed,  when  he  first  visited 
it,  that  he  had  reached  a  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
like  crows,  lived  at  the  tops  of  trees. 

Tlie  Amstel  divides  the  town  into  two  parts;  that  on 
the  east  side  called  Oude  Zydo,  the  old  side,  because  it 
was  the  first  occupied,  and  that  on  the  west,  called  the 
Nieuwe  Zyde,  the  new  side.  Having  reached  the  centre 
of  the  town,  it  takes  the  name  of  Rokin,  and  Hows  under 
this  name  to  the  Exchange,  beneath  which  it  passes.  In 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  the  town  to  the  Y, 
it  is  called  the  Damrak.  Besides  this  stream,  Amsterdam 
is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Amstel,  and  di\ide  the  wliole  town 
into  small  islands,  connected  together  by  two  hundred  and 
ninety  bridges  of  wood  or  stone,  which  are,  however,  so 
contrived,  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  vessels  of  every 
description. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  these  canals  are  very 
convenient ;  but  the  water  being  stagnant,  and  large 
quantities  of  filth  being  constantly  thrown  into  them,  they 
would  soon  become  a  nuisance,  were  not  means  taken  for 
cleansing  them.  Mills  are  therefore  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  water  in  a  few  of 
the  principal  canals,  and  drawing  up  the  mud,  which  is 
sold  as  manure.  The  stagnant  water  is  discharged  into 
the  Y,  and  fresh  supplies  are  introduced  from  tlie  Amstel. 
The  water  of  these  canals  is  generally  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  deep,  and  the  mud  at  tlie  bottom  five  or  six  more. 
The  surface  usually  nresents  an  olive-coloured  green,  but 
seldom  emits  any  disagreeable  smell,  except  when  the 
vessels  are  moved  from  one  station  to  another.  The  sroell 
is  then  very  unpleasant,  but  cannot  he  so  unwholesome  as 
some  persons  have  supposed,  for  few  cities  can  boast  more 
robust  and  healthy  inhabitants  than  Amsterdam.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  no  cavalry  are  kept  here,  as  the 
horses  become  ill,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  badness  of  the 
water. 

For  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  article  is  brought  from  the  river  Vegt  at 
Wesp,  a  small  town  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and  sold 
in  the  streets  at  about  a  farthing  for  a  pail.  In  winter, 
however,  the  price  sometimes  increases  to  sixpence.  Rain- 
water is  also  carefully  collected  in  cisterns. 

THE  PORT. 

The  port  of  Amsterdam  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  above  a  thousand  paces  in  breadth,  and  is  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  vessels,  forming  a  kind  of  floating  city. 
Towards  the  Y,  the  town  is  defended  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  water,  and  the  drifting  of  masses  of 
ice,  by  a  double  row  of  piles  driven  into  tlie  ground,  and 
connected  together  by  horizontal  beams,  called  boomen,  or 
barriers.  Between  these  piles  are  twenty-one  openings, 
through  which  the  ships  pass  in  and  out,  and  which  are 
shut  every  evening  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  so  that  no 
vessel   can  arrive  at,  or  depart  from  the  quay.    In  the 
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summer  the  port-bell  is  rung  about  ten  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  at  half-past  four.  There  is  a  sort  of  basin  outside 
the  barriers,  called  the  Laag,  in  which  the  heavy  ships  lie. 
The  breadth  of  the  Y,  between  the  city  and  the  opposite 
shore,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

On  tlie  quay  adjoining  the  port,  is  the  Herring-Tower, 
at  which  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  herring-fishery 
hold  their  meetings,  and  keep  their  accounts.  On  the 
return  of  the  boats  from  the  fishery,  it  is  one  of  the  busiest 
scenes  in  Amsterdam.  The  commencement  of  the  season 
is  hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  the  same 
kind  of  emblems  are  exhibited  as  at  a  o-enera.  festival  in 
England.  At  every  house  where  p  ckled  herrings  are 
sold,  an  ornamented  garland  is  hung  over  the  door,  com- 
posed of  box-leaves  or  oranches,  intermixed  with  gilt  or 
lacquered  paper.  The  fish  are  cured  as  soon  as  they  are 
caught,  and  the  first  that  are  brought  to  market,  are  sold 
at  sixpence,  and  even  a  shilling  a  piece.  So  important  has 
this  fishery  always  been  considered,  that  the  first  draught 
of  herririgs  is  always  presented  to  the  King  ;  and  opulent 
families  have  been  known,  in  former  times,  to  give  seven 
shillings,  and  even  a  guinea,  for  the  first  herrings  exposed 
to  sale.  The  superior  maimer  in  which  the  Dutch  pickle 
and  preserve  herrings,  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves. 

On  the  quay  also  is  anotlier  tower,  called  the  Sera 
yershoek  Toor,  or  Tower  of  Mourners,  as  it  stands  on  the 
spot  where  the  wives  and  children  of  seamen  were 
accustomed  to  take  leave  of  their  husbands  and  fathers 
embarking  on  foreign  voyages.  It  is  now  an  office  con- 
nected with  the  port. 

The  New  Canal,  extending  from  Bucksloot,  which  is 
exactly  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the  Holder,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  city,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  large 
vessels  unloading  before  they  enter  the  harbour,  and 
encountering  the  passage  through  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
was  peculiarly  ditlicult  with  contrary  winds.  This  canal, 
which  is  fifty  mdes  and  a  half  l>)n;;,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface,  thirty-six  at  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  depth,  was  begun  in  1819, 
and  finished  in  lS2j,  at  an  expense  of  about  £750,000. 
Like  the  Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the 
high  tides  of  the  sea,  from  whicli  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water.  The  canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  frigate 
passing  another.  Tlie  time  occupied  in  tracking  a  vessel 
irom  Amsterdam,  is  eighteen  hours. 

STREETS,  &c. 

Amstbrdau  has  no  noble  squares,  like  those  which  add 
so  much  to  the  splendour  of  London,  nor  is  there  any 
bridge  worthy  of  being  noticed,  except  that  over  the  river 
Amstel,  which  's  built  of  brick  and  stone,  is  six  hundred 
feet  in  Itngth,  ..eventy  in  breadth,  and  is  tolerably  hand- 
some. It  is  called  the  Lover's  Bridge,  and  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  city  on  one  side,  and  the  adjacent 
polders  on  the  other.  This  is  the  bridge  seen  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  view  of  Amsterdam  given  in  the  first 
pace. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  are  narrow,  but 
others  are  remarkably  spacious,  and  have  a  magnificent 
appearance;  such  as  the  Heeren-Graft,  (Lord-Street,) 
the  Keyset's-  Graft,  (King-Street,)  and  the  Prinssen- 
Graft,  (Prince' s-Street,)  which  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  following  the  crescent  shape 
of  the  town,  are  each  about  two  miles  in  length.  All  the 
streets  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness,  and  are  \  ery 
neatly  paved,  chieMy  with  brick,  but  there  is  no  separate 
path  for  pedestrians.  In  most  of  them,  a  canal  runs  along 
the  centre,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  noble  elm, 
oak,  or  linden  trees.  The  principal  shops  are  in  the 
Kalver's- straat,  and  the  Warinoes-straat,  which  are  usually 
thronged  with  passengers. 

HOUSES,  AND  MODE  OF  BUILDING. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  almost  all  are 
approached  l)y  flights  of  steps.  They  are  generally  lofty, 
and  pointed  at  the  top,  the  gable-end  being  towards  the 
street.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  they  are  constructed 
with  double  fronts,  one  towards  the  street,  and  the  other 
towards  a  canal.  Some  of  them  have  stone-fronts,  with 
balconies  and  columns  in  the  Italian  style,  but  many,  of 
even  the  best  houses,  are  disfigured  by  transforming  the 
wntre  windows  of  the  upper  story  into  doors,  through 
which  merchandise  of  every  description  is  drawn  by  a 
erane,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  inhabitants,  however 
wealthy,  being  always  disposed  to  trade.    The  chimneys 


of  many  of  the  houses  are  surmounted,  not  with  circular 
pots,  but  with  sijuare  wooden  frames,  consisting  of  four 
small  posts,  capped  with  a  horizontal  board,  and  open  on 
every  side.  When  built  of  brick,  they  are  usually  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  Many  of  the  houses,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  have  gardens.  The  apArtments  are 
generally  ornamented  with  taste,  very  much  in  the  French 
style,  and  the  walls  are  frequently  painted  with  a  series  of 
landscapes  in  oil-colours,  instead  of  being  hung  with 
paper,  or  stuccoed. 

All  the  principal  dwellings  have  a  profusion  of  windows 
of  large  plate-glass,  but  this  is  more  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment than  light,  for  the  Dutch  are  so  fond  of  retirement, 
that  the  blinds  on  the  inside  are  seldom  drawn  up.  In 
order  to  indulge  their  love  of  seclusion,  small  mirrors  are 
projected  from  the  side  of  the  window  into  the  street,  so  as 
to  command  a  view  of  the  passengers,  and  save  the  ob- 
server, who  sits  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room,  the  trouble 
of  rising  or  looking  down  to  see  what  is  passing.  In 
many  instances,  also,  another  mirror  is  fixed,  so  as  to  show 
who  is  coining  to  the  doors,  and  thus  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  unwelcome  visiter. 

The  mode  of  building  houses  in  Holland,  is  very 
different  from  that  pursued  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
beginning  at  the  foundation,  they  commence  at  the  top, 
and  build  downwards.  The  large  beams  intended  to  sup- 
port the  roof  and  attic,  are  made  to  rest  in  the  party-walls 
of  the  adjoining  houses;  on  these  beams,  a  studded  woode.'i 
frame  is  erected,  to  sustain  the  roof  and  flooring.  In  this 
state,  the  attic  is  often  seen  hanging  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  commenced. 
One  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  lower  part  is 
kept  dry,  and  the  workmen  can  at  all  times  proceed  with 
their  labours,  regardless  of  the  weather.  The  lower  part 
of  the  house  also  consists  of  stud-work,  strongly  framed 
together,  and  contracts  in  its  descent  to  the  foundation, 
which  rests  upon  piles  driven  into  the  mud.  From  this 
circumstance,  many  of  the  houses  lean  towards  the  street, 
and  some  of  them  are  several  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
particularly  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  where  they  are 
still  more  contracted,  to  allow  greater  room  to  the  pas- 
sengers. The  panels  of  the  frames  are  filled  up  with 
brick-work,  but  nearly  the  whole  stress  is  upon  the  frame 
work.  The  same  method  of  building  is  pursued  in  some 
parts  of  Belgium. 

In  order  ihat  the  foundations  of  the  houses  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  rolling  along  the  streets  of  wheel-car 
riages,  these  vehicles  are,  by  law,  limited  to  a  certain  num- 
ber, which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
A  carriage  called  by  the  Dutch  a  sley,  is  used  in  their 
room ;  it  is  the  body  of  a  coach  fixed  upon  a  sledge,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse;  the  driver  walks  by  the  side  of  it, 
which  he  holds  with  one  hand  to  prevent  its  falling  over, 
and  with  the  other  the  reins.  It  holds  four  persons,  and 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  This 
mode  of  conveyance  is  rendered  necessary,  by  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  draw-bridges  over  the  canals,  where  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  use  a  wheel-carriage,  for  if  it  ran  back  in  the 
act  of  passing  over,  the  whole  would  fall  into  the  water. 
In  the  winter  it  is  also  convenient,  as  the  sley  glides  over 
the  ice  and  snow,  which  would  obstruct  an  ordinary  car- 
riage. One  of  these  carriages  is  represented  in  the  view, 
crossing  the  bridge. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Amongst  the  pubhc  buildings  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Royal  Palace,  formerly  the  Town  Hall  or  Stadthouse, 
holds  the  first  place.  It  is  unquestionably  a  wonderful 
edifice,  considering  that  Holland  furnishes  no  stone,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  building,  like  that  of  all  others 
in  Amsterdam,  was  boggy;  the  latter  circumstance  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  have  an  artificial  foundation  of  extra- 
ordinary construction  and  magnitude,  and  accordingly 
it  rests  upon  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  massy  trees  or  piles,  the  first  of  which  was  driven  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1648,  and  the  last  on  the  6th  of 
October  following,  when  the  first  stone,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  was  laid;  and,  seven  years  afterwards,  the 
different  colleges  of  magistrates  took  formal  possession  of 
the  apartments  allotted  for  their  respective  oflBces,  but  at 
this  time  the  roof  and  dome  were  not  completed;  the 
expense  of  this  mighty  edifice  amounted  to  two  millions 
sterling.  The  whole  of  the  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ground -floor,  which  is  of  brick,  is  of  free-stone. 
The    principal    architect    was  John  Van  Kampen,  who 
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acted  under  the  control  of  four  burgomastors.  Tho  nrm 
in  which  it  stands  is  spacious,  and  is  called  the  Dam. 
The  form  of  the  building  is  square,  its  front  is  two  hundred 
and  eij^hty-two  feet,  its  depth  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
and  its  liofrht  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  exclusive  of  the 
tower,  wliich  is  sixty-seven  feet. 

The  front  of  the  Palace  has  seven  small  doorways, 
which  were  intended  for  the  representatives  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces ;  but  the  front  entrance  is  now  reserved 
for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  back  appro- 
priated to  the  ministers,  public  otiicers,  and  visiters.  The 
want  of  a  grand  entrance  is  a  great  architectural  defect, 
which  immediately  excites  the  surprise  of  the  traveller; 
but  it  was  so  constructed,  from  the  wary  precautionary 
foresight  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  superintendence 
uf  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  free  access 
to  a  mob,  in  case  of  tumult. 

Each  front  has  a  projecting  portion  in  the  centre,  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  building  are  pavilions  surmounted  by 
eagles  of  gilt  bronze,  and  imperial  crowns,  which  were 
presented  to  the  city  by  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany. 
On  tlie  facade,  and  ranged  along  the  second  story,  there 
are  lliirty  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  each  thirty-six 
feet  in  height;  a  second  range,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
forms  a  third  story,  supporting  the  entablature,  out  of  which 
rises  a  pediment,  adorned  with  sculpture ;  and  on  the  cor- 
nice are  figures  of  Peace,  Prudence,  and  Justice.  The 
pediment  at  the  back  is  also  sculptured,  and  on  the  cornice 
are  figures  of  Strength,  Temperance,  and  Vigdance.  On 
the  top  of  the  building  is  a  cupola  and  dome,  terminated 
by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
town. 

The  principal  hall  m  the  Palace  is  a  splendid  apartment, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-t  vo  feet  long,  sixty  broad,  and  one 
luindred  high.  The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  white 
marble,  and  arc  hung  with  trophies  and  standards  taken 
by  the  Dutch.  The  bronze  gates  and  railing  which  form 
l!ie  grand  entrance  are  massive,  but  beautifully  executed  : 
over  this  entrance  is  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars  of 
red  and  white  marble.  At  one  end  is  a  colossal  figure  of 
Atlas,  attended  by  Vigilance  and  Wisdom.  The  roof  is 
painted  with  allegorical  figures :  and  upon  the  lloor,  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  are  delineated  in  brass  and 
various  coloured  marbles,  arranged  in  three  large  circles, 
'wenty-two  feet  diameter.  On  the  ground-Uoor  of  the 
palace  were  formerly  deposited  the  vast  treasures  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which,  at  one  period  of  the  city's 
commercial  prosperity,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
40,000,000/.  sterling  of  the  precious  metals.  This  building 
also  foi-merly  contained  prisons,  both  for  criminals  and 
debtors,  but  these  have  been  Iransferretl  to  more  suitable 
situations. 

The  prospect  from  the  tower,  or  dome,  is  very  extensive, 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  crowded 
with  windmills,  the  river  Y,  filled  with  ships,  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  the  Anistel,  the  Ilaerlera  Lake,  and  the  Arsenal.  The 
tower  contains  a  vast  number  of  bells,  the  largest  of  which 


weighs  bclToon  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds :  tlie 
carillons  in  this  dome  are  remarkably  sweet.  The  brass 
barrel  by  which  the  airs  are  played,  is  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  weighs  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds.  The  clock  strikes  the  full  hour 
at  the  half  hour,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  full  hour, 
repeats  it  upon  a  bell  of  a  deeper  tone.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  clocks  in  Holland,  and  has  fre- 
quently led  travellers,  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
into  error. 

When  Louis  Buonaparte  was  created  King  of  Hollana,  in 
1808,  he  took  possession  of  this  building  as  his  palace, 
and  the  civil  and  municipal  authorities,  who  then  occupied 
it,  were  removed  to  a  building  in  the  vicinity,  which  was 
once  a  convent,  but  had  been  converted  at  the  Reformation 
into  the  Prince's  Hotel,  and  afterwards  became  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Exchange,  which  was  built  between  1608  and  1613, 
but  enlarged  in  1608,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Rokin, 
and  rests  upon  five  arches,  through  which  the  Arastel 
Hows  into  the  Damrak.  It  is  a  quadrangidar  building  of 
free-stone,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  wide,  consisting  of  an  open  square  sur 
rounded  by  galleries,  beneath  which  the  merchants  assemble 
The  galleries  are  supported  by  marble  columns,  each 
being  numbered,  and  appropriated  to  some  particular  class 
of  traders.  The  upper  part  of  the  Exchange  is  occupieil 
by  the  treasury,  and  the  cellars  on  both  sides  are  inhabited. 
In  one  part  of  the  building  is  an  inscription,  recording  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1814.  Although  tho 
commerce  of  Amsterdam  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  former 
times,  yet  it  is  still  important:  and  at  3  o'clock  every  day. 
the  Exchange  presents  a  bustling  scene. 

The  Corn  Exchange,  situated  on  the  Damrak,  is  a 
building  of  free-stone,  erected  in  1  766.  It  is  a  covered 
gallery,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth, 
towards  the  street,  being  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing. 

The  Dock-yard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Amsterdam.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Kattenburg, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  basin  communicating 
with  the  Y.  There  are  five  slips  for  building  ships  of  the 
line,  four  for  the  largest  class  of  frigates,  and  twelve  for 
smaller  vessels. 

The  Arsenal,  adjoining  the  Dock-yard,  is  a  fine  building, 
erected  in  1665.  It  is  220  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth, 
and  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  emblematical  of  navigation. 
At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  reservoir,  capable  of 
holding  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  water,  which,  in  case  of 
fire,  may  be  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  edifice 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  here,  is  about  1.500. 

The  Naval  School  is  near  the  Arsenal.  It  enjoys  consi- 
derable funds,  by  means  of  which,  the  children  of  common 
sailors,  properly  recommended,  are  educated  gratuitously, 
while  the  sons  of  officers  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a 
small  sum  monthly.  In  the  yard  is  a  vessel  completely 
rigged,  on  which  the  boys  are  exercised. 

Another  large  building,  situated  near  the  Muyden  GMe. 
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IS  the  Barrack  of  St.  Charles,  capable  of  containing 
nearly  3,000  men.     It  was  erected  in  1800. 

The  Workhouse  of  Amsterdam,  situated  in  the  east  part 
of  the  city,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ma- 
nagement. It  is  partly  correctional  and  partly  charitable, 
and  while  it  affords  a  comfortable  refuge  to  the  poor,  is  an 
admirable  school  for  the  reformation  of  offenders.  The 
building  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating nearly  a  thousand  inmates.  In  the  rooms 
belonging  to  the  governors  and  directresses,  are  some 
exquisite  pictures  by  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Jordaens. 
Some  of  the  offences  for  which  persons  are  occasionally 
confined  in  the  workhouse,  are  not  such  as  are  usually 
rognizable  by  English  law :  for  instance,  husbands  may,  upon 
complaint  of  extravagance  or  drunkenness,  duly  proved, 
send  their  wives  to  be  confined  and  receive  the  discipline 
of  the  house;  and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two,  three, 
and  four  years  together.  In  one  part  of  the  building, 
never  shown  to  strangers,  young  ladies  of  good  family  are 
confined,  by  order  of  their  parents  or  friends,  for  undutiful 
deportment. 

The  Rasp  House,  or  House  of  Correction,  where  crimi- 
nals, whose  offence  is  not  of  a  capital  nature,  are  confined, 
IS  another  establishment  worthy  of  notice.  The  interior  is 
an  oblong  square,  on  three  sides  of  which  are  the  cells  of 
the  prisoners,  and  on  the  fourth  side,  the  warehouses 
containing  the  piles  of  wood,  which  are  given  to  the 
prisoners  as  their  daily  task.  Some  are  employed  in 
cutting  the  wood,  and  others,  in  rasping  it  for  the  use  of 
the  dyers.  In  a  coiner  of  the  court-yard  is  a  cell,  so  con- 
trived, that  if  the  person  placed  in  it  do  not  continue  to 
l)ump,  he  will  be  drowned.  It  has  not,  however,  been  used 
for  many  years. 

The  law  in  Holland  is  by  no  means  sanguinary,  and 
few  crimes  are  punishable  with  death ;  but  it  is  clearly 
defined,  and  the  penalty  strictly  enforced.  Its  object  is  to 
reform,  not  to  destroy.  Tliose  who  violate  the  rights  of 
society  are  subject  to  imprisonment  from  two  to  twenty 
years,  and  are  compelled,  by  hard  labour,  to  contribute  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state. 

CHURCHES. 

Amsterdam  contains  ten  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  a 
French  Reformed  church,  an  English  Presbyterian  church, 
•wenty-two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Walloon  church, 
three  Lutheran  churches,  a  Greek  or  Russian  church,  and 
several  synagogues,  but  none  of  these  buildings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  much  architectural  beauty. 

The  New  Church,  so  called,  although  it  has  been  built 
two  or  three  centuries,  is  one  of  the  principal.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Dam,  near  the  Palace,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens. 
It  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  more  than 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  lighted  by  seventy-five 
large  windows.  It  contains  the  splendid  monument  erected 
by  the  government,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Ruyter,  the 
celebrated  admiral  who  was  wounded  at  Messina  in  1676, 


and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aosta.  Over  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb  is  inscribed,  "Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus." 
He  shines  with  untarnished  honours.  There  are  also 
monuments  in  honour  of  Admiral  Bentinck,  who  died  in 
1781,  at  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  of  Admiral 
Kensbergen,  and  the  Dutch  poet  Vondel.  The  pulpit  is  of 
acacia-wood  curiously  carved,  with  representations  of  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  the  Christian  Virtues;  and  the 
organ  has  been  much  extolled  on  account  of  its  size  and 
powers  of  execution. 

Tlie  Old  Church,  in  the  Warmoes-straat,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  also  contains  several  monuments,  amongst  which 
are  those  of  Admiral  Janz  Sweers,  Vander  Hulst,  Vander 
Zaan,  Heemskirk,  and  Marshal  Wirtz.  Three  large 
painted  windows  in  this  church  are  much  admired;  they 
represent  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Virgin  visited 
by  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  the  Virgin  dying.  Two  of 
these  windows  are  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  wealthy 
burgomaster,  named  Claas  Van  Sloppen.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy,  and  of  favouring  the  new  or  reformed  religion. 
Tlie  priests  and  his  confessor  threatened  him  with  excom 
munication,  unless  he  recanted,  and  immediately  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  pope, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  previously  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  wealthy  circumstances,  and  also  that  he  was  a  bon 
vivant.  The  penance  imposed  by  his  holiness  was,  that  he 
should  make  a  pre-^ent  of  two  painted-glass  windows  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that,  for  one  whole  year, 
he  should  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  expense  of  the 
glass  windows  was  but  a  trifle  to  a  man  of  his  great 
wealth ;  but,  never  having  been  a  water-drinker,  he  felt 
convinced  of  his  inability  to  perform  that  part  of  the 
punishment.  He  therefore  begged  for  a  second  audience, 
at  which  he  acquainted  his  holiness,  that  the  water  of 
Amsterdam  was  so  unwholesome,  that  nobody  drank  it 
plain ;  and  all  he  requested,  was  to  be  permitted  to  add  a 
few  grains  of  corn  to  correct  its  impurities,  or  he  feared  he 
should  die  before  the  windows  were  finished.  The  pope 
assented  to  this  reasonable  request,  and  Van  Hoppen 
took  good  care  to  malt  his  water  well.  The  Old  Church 
is  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  circumference. 

"  In  Holland  clergymen  are  familiarly,  but  as  a  term  of 
respect,  called  Domini.  They  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  court-looking  dress  and  cocked  hat.  In  the  pulpit, 
instead  of  a  gown,  they  use  a  long  inantel,  which  consists 
of  black  cloth,  only  six  inches  broad,  edged  with  silk,  and 
fastened  with  a  hook  to  the  collar  of  the  coat.  Originally 
this  mantle,  from  the  numerous  plaits  of  which  it  is  com 
posed,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  envelop  the  person, 
but  probably,  has  gradually  been  reduced,  to  gi\e  more 
liberty  to  the  speaker.  Few  of  the  clergy  preach  from 
memory.  They  generally  read  their  discourses ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  prayers.  They  are  held 
in  the  greatest  respect  by  the  Dutch.  In  gmieral,  thev 
are  certainly  exemplary  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  oi 
their  sacred  functions.     And,  like  the  people  at  large,  are 
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distinguished  for  loyalty  and  strong  attachment  to  their 
father-land*." 

The  appearance  of  the  congregation  in  a  Dutch  church 
is  singular.  Considerable  time  and  labour  are  requisite  in 
preparing  for  the  worshippers,  and,  in  a  large  church,  many 
attendants  are  employed.  Almost  all  the  females  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  by  placing  them  on  a 
chauffe-pied,  or  little  pot  with  burning  turf,  the  lid  of  which 
is  perforated  to  diffuse  the  heat.  The  women  sit  by  them- 
selves in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  men  in  oak- 
pews  along  the  aisles,  and,  in  cold  weather,  they  also 
require  the  chauffe-pied.  The  women  never  alter  their 
position  after  they  are  once  seated,  but,  during  the  prayers, 
put  a  fan  before  the  face.  Tlie  men  sit  covered,  except 
during  prayer,  when  they  rise  and  take  off  their  hats.  The 
dress  of  the  females,  generally  consisting  of  a  mob-cap,  a 
print-gown,  and  a  satin-apron,  is  so  uniform,  that  little 
distinction  of  rank  is  visible  to  an  ordinary  observer.  They 
usually  come  to  church  without  either  bonnet  or  cloak,  and 
even  if  it  rain,  walk  through  the  shower  with  the  calmest 
indifference. 

Tlie  dress  of  the  children  in  the  Orphan  School  of  Amster- 
dam is  very  singular;  the  coats,  or  jackets,  of  the  boys 
are  divided  lengthways,  one-half  being  of  red  and  the  other 
black.  The  girls  are  dressed  in  woollen  gowns  and  aprons, 
with  a  white  square  linen  cap,  pinned  close  to  the  head  in 
a  peculiar  form. 

The  Beguinest  possess  an  institution  in  Amsterdam. 
These  ladies  reside  in  a  large  isolated  building,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a  church,  and  numerous  inferior  otfices  appro- 
priated to  their  order,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch.  Any  female  may  enter  into  this  society, 
being  urmiarried,  or  without  children,  upon  a  certificate  of 
good  character,  and  of  her  having  an  adequate  income  for 
her  support.  Each  sister  is  required  to  attend  stated 
p' avers,  and  to  be  within  the  walls  at  a  given  hour  at 
night ;  she  has  a  small  flower-garden  devoted  to  her  use  : 
she  is  not  distinguished  by  any  dress,  is  free  to  pursue 
her  own  former  habits  during  the  day,  and  may  marry 
from,  or  leave  the  establishment,  when  she  pleases. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  BURIALS. 

All  births  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  in  other  Dutch 
towns,  are  registered  by  the  police :  and  the  parents  of  a 
child  are  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  do  not  give  notice  of 
Its  birth,  within  three  days,  to  the  nearest  magistrate  or 
burgomaster.  They  then  receive  a  copy  of  the  register, 
which  authorizes  any  minister  to  baptize  the  child  if 
required,  but  if  he  should  do  so  without  this  document,  he 
is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Marriage,  in  Holland,  is  a  civil  contract,  entered  into 
before  the  magistrate,  notice  having  been  previously  given 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  they  then  attend  with  two 
or  three  friends  as  witnesses,  and  the  magistrate's  clerk 
reads  over  the  marriage-contract,  to  which  they  give  their 
assent  by  signing  their  names.  Sometimes  a  religious 
service  takes  place  afterwards  in  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  contract.  Upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  amongst  the  genteeler  classes,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  send  each  a  bottle 
of  wine,  generally  fine  hock,  spiced  and  sugared,  and 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  ribands,  to  the  house  of  every 
acquaintance,  a  custom  which  is  frequently  very  expensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  burials  is  remarkable.  On 
the  decease  of  any  person,  immediate  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  magistrate,  who  employs  an  officer,  called  the 
aansprceker,  or  announcer,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  to 
make  a  public  announcement  of  it.  This  person  acts  as  a 
sort  of  crier,  and  is  singularly  dressed,  wearing  a  long 
mourning  cloak,  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  with  crape 
hanging  from  one  of  its  corners,  a  pair  of  large  clerical 
bands  in  front,  and  a  Ions;  scarf  streaming  behind  from  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  In  this  costume  he  calls  at  every  door 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  reads  from  a  paper  the  name, 
age,  and  other  particulars  of  the  deceased.  If  the  person 
be  of  wealth  or  consequence,  several  of  these  officers  are 
employed,  in  order  to  give  a  wider  cu-culation  to  the 
intelligence. 

Preparations  are  then  made  for  the  funeral,  which  is  left 
almost  entirelv  to  the  undertaker  and  the  aanspreekor,  the 
relatives  generally  retiring  from  the  scene.     There  is  no 

*  Steven's  Hhtory  of  the  Church  at  Rotterdam. 

f  A  religious  order  of  females.  Ttie  word  is  said  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  St.  l^gge.  Duchess  of  Hrabant,  who  lived  in  the 
(evenlh  century,  and  was  famous  for  her  piety. 


passing-bell,  no  religious  ceremony,  and  seldom  any  funeral 
procession,  unless  the  following  may  be  so  called.  The 
body  is  put  into  an  oak  coffin,  and  placed  upon  a  car, 
somewhat  like  a  hearse,  but  open  on  the  sides,  so  that 
the  coffin  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  car  is  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses ;  the  aansprceker  walks  befbre  it,  followed 
by  the  undertaker  and  his  assistant,  and  the  official 
mourner,  who  is  dressed  in  a  mourning  cloak,  bands,  and 
scarf,  with  a  large  tlat  hat,  several  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  wig  of  dishevelled  hair  hanging  down  to  the  waist. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  mourning  coach  follows  the  car, 
containing  an  individual,  as  the  representative  of  the  family. 
In  this  way  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the  Kerk-hof  or 
burial  place.  This  is  a  yard  usually  adjoining  the  church, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  Tlie  coffins  are  placed  in  rows,  one  above  another, 
till  they  are  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall;  a  little 
sand  is  then  spread  over  them,  and  the  hof  is  closed  till 
the  bodies  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  be  removed.  The 
process  is  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  tl>e 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  is  intolerable.  When 
Holland  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  do  away  with  some  of  these  disgusting 
cemeteries,  and  to  provide  more  suitable  places  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead ;  but  the  burgomasters  pleaded  the 
expense,  as  the  soil  being  so  marshy,  it  would  require 
immense  quantities  of  sand,  to  make  it  solid  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  interment,  and  strong  embankments  to 
protect  it  from  the  Hoods ;  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  old  method.  When  the  hof  has  remained 
closed  several  years,  while  another  has  been  filling,  it 
is  again  opened ;  the  coffins  are  broken  up,  and  the 
fragments  tied  up  and  sold  as  firewood ;  the  furniture  is 
colfccted  and  sold  to  dealers  in  old  iron;  the  remaining 
bones  are  wheeled  away  in  barrows,  and  thro.vn  into  a 
vault  beneath  the  church;  and  the  rest  is  sold  to  farmers 
for  manure.  The  hof  is  then  swept  out,  and  ready  to 
receive  new  inmates. 

MUSEUM,  &c. 

Amsterdam  possesses  a  splendid  Museum  of  Pictures, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  building  called  the  Trippenhuis, 
from  the  name  of  the  original  owner  which  was  Trip.  It 
was  first  formed  in  1798,  and  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  fine  collection  in  Europe,  which 
was  not  removed  to  Paris  by  Buonaparte. 

"The  Museum,"  says  a  modern  tourist*,  "is  a  good 
building,  containing,  on  two  floors,  seven  or  eight  rooms, 
well  filled  with  nearly  five  hundred  pictures,  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  many  of  them  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  several  masters.  Some  of  the  best 
were  removed  from  the  Stadthnis  when  it  became  the  palace ; 
and  to  these  were  added  others  that  were  purchased,  at  the 
public  expense,  from  private  collections.  A  very  few  only 
can  be  noticed  here.  There  are  five  pictures  of  Gerard 
Dow,  all  of  them  good,  but  two,  in  particular,  are  eminently 
beautiful.  The  one  is  a  large  picture  of  a  school  by  can- 
dle-light. The  other  is  a  cavalier,  and  a  richly-dressed 
lady,  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  wood,  highly  and  beauti- 
fully finished.  There  are  three  pictures  of  Van  Dyke,  but 
none  in  his  best  manner.  A  magnificent  picture  of  B. 
Van  der  Heist,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  to 
be,  and  few  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  taste,  superior 
to  another  large  picture  of  Rembrandt,  in  the  same  col- 
lection, and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  artists  of  Holland. 
It  represents  a  feast  given  by  the  officers  of  a  company  of 
the  civic  guard  of  Amsterdam,  commanded  by  Captain 
Witts,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  concluded  at  Munster  in  1648.  Another  picture 
of  Vander  Heist,  representing  a  party  of  cross-bowmen,  is 
fiue,  but  every  way  inferior  to  the  preceding.  A  very 
large  picture  of  Paul  Potter,  representmg  a  mountainous 
landscape,  in  the  fore-ground  of  which  is  a  boar  defending 
itself  against  the  attack  of  some  dogs,  urged  by  a  hunter 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  another  on  foot,  while  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  a  young  bear  is  seen  clambering 
up  a  tree,  with  a  dog  springing  after  it.  Another  specimen 
of  Paul  Potter,  is  a  rich  landscape,  well  filled  with  oxen, 
goats,  sheep,  asses,  &c.  There  are  four  pictures  of 
Rembrandt,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Night  Watch,  wluch,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Dutch,  who  ought  to  know,  and  the  descriptive 
catalogue,  is  entirely  a  misnomer.  It  represents  tlie 
*  Tour  through  South  Holland, 
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departure  of  a  Captain  Kok,  with  his  officers  and  arque- 
ousiers,  to  fire  at  a  mark.  Rubens  does  not  shine  here ; 
there  are  but  two  pictures  of  his.  Jan  Steen  has  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  the  most  exquisite  of  which,  if  not  of 
his  whole  works,  is  that  of  a  baker,  in  his  shirt,  placing 
his  hot  loaves  on  the  window  of  his  shop,  while  the  boy  is 
blowing  the  horn  to  announce  "  hot  rolls." 

There  are  also  in  this  collection  several  pictures  hy 
Teniers  and  Ostade ;  Sea-pieces,  by  Van  de  Velde  and 
Backhuysen ;  Battle-pieces,  by  Wouvermans ;  Birds,  Plants, 
and  Insects,  by  Hondekoeter;  Flowers  and  Fruits,  by 
Huysura,  Mignon,  Van  Os,  and  De  Heem,  besides  many 
other  pictures  of  great  merit. 

In  the  same  building  are  deposited  numerous  antiquities 
and  other  curiosities  ;  amongst  them  are  two  canes,  which 
belonged  to  Admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Trorap,  the 
chair  occupied  by  Barneveldt  when  in  prison,  and  a  wooden 
ball,  into  which  each  of  the  confederate  nobles  drove  a 
nail,  as  a  token  of  fi^delity  to  the  league  formed  against  the 
Duke  of  Alva.     The  whole  is  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  several  literary  institutions  in  Amsterdam, 
which  are  liberally  supported.  The  Felix  Meritis  is  the 
principal,  and  ranks  amongst  its  members  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Holland.  Its 
object  is,  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
house  in  which  its'*sittings  are  held,  is  situated  in  the 
Keyser's-graft,  and  contains  a  handsome  concert-room,  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  a  museum.  There 
is  also  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 
and  Architecture. 

At  the  Anatomical  Theatre  in  the  New  Market,  are 
preserved  the  skeletons  of  criminals  who  have  been 
executed,  and  whose  bodies  have  been  sent  here  for  dis- 
section. They  are  dressed  in  the  clothes  they  wore  when 
living,  and  bear  labels,  stating  what  were  the  crimes  foi 
which  they  suffered. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  near  the  work- 
house, is  the  plantation,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
acres,  laid  out  in  avenues  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
interspersed  with  small  villas  and  summer-houses,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  by  canals.  To  this  spot  such  of  the 
citizens  and  their  families  repair  in  the  summer,  to  dine  or 
drink  tea,  whose  finances  or  spirit  of  economy  will  not 
admit  of  their  having  a  house  in  the  country.  To  render 
these  rural  indulgences  as  cheap  as  possible,  three  or 
four  families  sometimes  join  in  renting  a  small  cottage,  or 
summer-house  and  garden.  Adjoining  the  plantation  is  a 
small  botanic  garden,  but  it  possesses  few  rare  or  curious 
pUnts. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Amsterdam  abounds  with  institutions  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery  and  distress  in  all  their  various  shapes. 
There  are  not  less  than  forty,  and  many  of  these  are 
buildings  of  considerable  size.  Amongst  them  are  nine 
hospitals  and  schools,  for  orphans,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
a  foundling  hospital  containing  nearly  three  thousand 
children.  In  some  of  these  establishments  a  very  bene- 
ficial regulation  is  made.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
regular  nurses  are  kept ;  but  the  oflSces  of  kindness  and 
attention  to  the  sick,  are  discharged  by  those  who  are 
recovering.  This  saves  expense,  and  they  who  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  are  enabled  to  repay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  in  the  most  pleasing  and  efficient  way.  The 
first  society  for  the  restoration  of  drowned  persons  was 
formed  in  this  city,  in  1767,  so  that  to  the  Dutch  nation 
the  English  are  indebted  for  those  admirable  institutions, 
by  whicti  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have,  at  various 
times,  been  snatched  from  death,  and  restored  to  their 
families. 

There  are  numerous  schools  in  Amsterdam  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  admitted, 
under  die  direction  of  a  certain  number  of  managers, 
without  distinction  of  religious  sects.  About  four  thou- 
sand children  are  thus  educated. 

DRESS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

TnK  dress  of  the  upper  classes  in  Amsterdam,  differs 
but  little  from  that  worn  by  persons  of  the  same  rank  in 
other  cities  of  Europe.  The  ladies  imitate  the  Parisian 
fashions,  but  the  tradesmen's  wives  and  servants  seldom 
wear  any  covering  on  their  head,  but  a  cap,  during  the 
summer.  In  winter  they  have  long  cloaks  with  hoods, 
which  they  draw  on  their  heads,  concealing  the   greater 


part  of  the  face.  Some  of  the  ^merly  gentlemen  may 
still  be  seen  dressed  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
v^ith  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  a  bushy  wig  slightly 
powdered,  a  long-waisted  coat  with  large-buttoned  cuffs,  a 
satin  waistcoat  with  long  flaps,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of 
massive  silver,  and  a  stout  walking-cane  mounted  with 
gold ;  but  the  young  men  differ  but  little  in  dress  from 
the  English.  Tne  little  round  hat.  the  puckered  jacket, 
and  the  capacious  breeches,  having  entirely  disappeared  at 
Amsterdam,  and  being  only  visible  in  some  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Holland. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  Amsterdam  is  vested  in  a  senate  or 
council  of  thirty-six  members,  and  twelve  burgomasters. 
The  members  of  the  council  sit  during  life,  and  fill  up 
the  vacancies  that  occur  in  their  own  numbers  by  their 
own  suffrages.  The  burgomasters,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  out  of  a  double  number  first  nominated  by  the 
council,  sustain  the  active  magistracy  of  the  city  in  rota- 
tion ;  the  government  of  each  lasting  only  tiu'ee  months, 
and  the  four  who  are  to  preside  during  the  year  being 
annually  appointed  burgomasters  regent,  an  office  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  These 
magistrates  have  the  keys  of  the  bank  deposited  with 
them.  Tliere  is  also  a  court  of  burgomasters  w  hich  decides 
all  criminal  causes ;  but  in  civil  causes  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  provincial  council.  The  senate  of  Amsterdam  for- 
merly appointed  the  deputies  to  the  States  General,  in 
which  this  city  only  held  the  fifth  rank,  although  it  sent 
four  representatives,  or  double  the  number  of  any  other  of 
the  cities  of  Holland. 

Tlie  police  is  under  excellent  regulations,  and  street- 
robberies  and  house-breaking  are  seldom  heard  of.  The 
men  employed  as  watchmen  are  stout  and  acti\e,  but  can 
scarcely  he  justly  denominated  guardians  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  inhabitants,  as  they  spring  their  rattles  every 
time  they  call  out  the  hour  of  the  night.  Very  few 
beggars  are  seen  in  the  streets,  arid  these  are  generally  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

Fires  very  seldom  occur  in  Amsterdam.  To  guard 
against  their  spreading  when  they  do,  persons  are  appointed 
to  stay  all  day  and  night  in  the  towers  of  the  highest 
churches,  and  as  soon  as  they  observe  the  flame,  to  hang 
out,  if  it  be  in  the  day,  a  flag  ;  if  in  the  night,  a  lantern  ; 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  it  rises ;  and  to 
accompany  this  by  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet. 

ENVIRONS. 

The  country  surrounding  Amsterdam  is  low  and  marshy, 
but  it  consists  of  good  pasturage,  and  abounds  with  peat, 
which  is  here  used  for  fuel.  When  the  peat  is  dug  out,  it 
is  piled  up  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  laid  up  in 
barns  for  sale.  A  great  number  of  horned  cattle  are  fed 
hero,  and  the  cows  yield  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
milk. 

In  many  places,  the  land  is  divided  into  polders.  These 
are  plots  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  earth,  and 
surrounded  by  a  water-course,  furnished  with  a  flood-gate. 
The  water  is  then  pumped  out  of  the  enclosure  by  means 
of  wind-mills,  and  the  ground  is  thus  drained.  In  conse- 
(|ueiice  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy,  and  by  no  means  healthy  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  dry  air.  The  natives,  however,  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  it. 

BROEK. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Amsterdam,  is  Brock  or 
Broek,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  Holland.  The  streets  are  divided  by  little 
rivulets ;  the  houses  and  summer-houses,  formed  of  wood, 
painted  green  and  white,  though  whimsical  in  their  ap- 
pearance, are  all  remarkably  neat.  They  are  like  so  many 
mausolea,  for  the  silence  of  death  reigns  throughout 
the  place.  The  inhabitants,  who  have  formed  a  peculiar 
association  among  themselves,  scarcely  ever  admit  a 
stranger  within  their  dcKirs,  and  hold  but  little  intercourse 
with  each  other.  They  are  generally  rich,  and  so  attached 
to  their  homes,  that  during  an  inundation  which  took  place 
a  few  years  ago,  and  flooded  the  whole  village,  none  of 
them  could  be  induced  to  leave:  they  retreated  to  the 
upper  floors,  and  received  provisions  in  boats.  The  shut- 
ters of  the  windows  in  front,  are  generally  kept  closed,  and 
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the  principal  door  is  never  opened,  except  at  a  baptism,  a 
marriage,  or  a  death.  Almost  every  house,  also,  has  a 
familv  table,  which  is  never  used  but  on  one  of  these  oc 
-■asioiis.  The  streets  are  paved  in  mosaic  work,  with 
various-<voloiired  bricks,  pebbles  and  cockleshells,  and  are 
kept  with  the  greatest  care.  No  carriages  arc  allowed  to 
pass  along  them,  and  it  is  said,  that  there  was  formerly  a 
law,  which  obliged  passengers  to  take  off  their  shoes  in 
summer,  before  they  entered  them.  A  man  is  said  to 
have  been  reprimanded  for  sneezing  in  the  streets,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  succeeded  a  very  old  predecessor,  was 
treated  with  great  shyness  by  his  lluck,  because  he  omitted 
to  lake  off  his  shoes  when'  ascending  the  pulpit.  The 
little  vards  in  front  of  these  singular  houses,  are  covered 
with  sand,  laid  out  in  festoons  and  various  devices;  and 
the  gardens  attached  to  them  present  some  of  the  most 
grotesque  ornaments :  deer,  dogs,  peacocks,  chairs,  tables 
and  ladders,  being  cut  out  of  box,  in  endless  profusion, 
whilst  wooden  swans  and  ducks,  edge  the  small  pieces  of 
water  with  which  the  grounds  are  interspersed. 

SAARDAM. 

A.\oTHKR  remarkable  place  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Amster- 
dam is  Saardara,  or  Zaandam,  celebrated  as  the  village 
where  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  shipwright.  At  a 
distance  it  appears  a  city  of  wind-inifls,  there  being  no  less 
tiian  four  hundred  saw,  pa))er,  tobricco,  and  corn  mills, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
place.  There  were  formerly  large  magazines  of  timber, 
but  no  large  ships  are  now  built  here,  as  the  harbour  has 
been  long  choked  up  with  mud.  The  houses  are  principally 
built  of  wood.  The  principal  street,  or  road,  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  canal,  over  which 
there  are  upwai-ds  of  one  hundred  small  bridges,  forming 
tlie  approaches  to  the  houses,  which  are  situated  in  small 
gardens  on  the  opposite  bank. 

It  was  in  icafi  that  Peter  the  Great,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Michaeloff,  presented  himself  at  Saardam  in  the 
dress  of  a  sailor,  and  entered  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
shipwrights.  He  worked  for  many  weeks  without  any 
idea  of  his  raid;  being  entertained  by  his  foUow-labourers ; 
but  when  they  discovered  that  lie  was  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias,  they  wished  to  pay  him  suitable  respect;  this, 
however,  he  refused,  and  insisted  that  they  should  all  work 
together  on  the  same  terms  of  familiarity  as  before.  The 
use  which  he  nuido  of  the  knowledge  he  obtained,  here  and 
at  Deptford,  is  well  known. 

The  hut  in  which  Peter  resided  has  been  carefully  pre 
served  in  the  same  state,  and,  in  1 82,'i,  was  puridtasod  by 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. By  her  direction  a  brick  building  has  bo^n  erected 
O'er  it.  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  The  liut  consists 
of  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor   above  which  is  a  loft 


where  Peter  kept  various  specimens  of  boat-huilding.  The 
sitting-room  contains  his  oak  table  and  three  chaiis,  ui 
well  as  the  recess  in  which  he  slept.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  the  names  of  persons  who  have  visited  the  spot,  and 
there  are  several  albums  also,  in  which  strangers  have 
inserted  their  signatures.  The  Emperor  Alexander  visited 
the  hut  in  181  1,  and  ordered  two  tablets  to  be  put  up  in 
the  lower  room ;  one  bears  the  words  Pctro  Magna, 
Alexander ;  the  other  may  be  thus  translated, — "  Nothing 
is  too  little  for  a  great  man." 

DYKES. 

The  road  from  Amsterdam  to  Saardara  is  made  along 
one  of  tliose  surprising  efforts  of  human  industry,  termed 
a  dyke,  by  means  of  which,  the  Dutch  nave  been  enabled 
to  bar  out  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  As  the 
traveller  passes  along  if,  he  sees,  on  one  side,  the  land  many 
yards  below  him,  whilst  on  the  other,  the  sea  rises  almost 
to  a  level  with  his  feet.  These  dykes  are  of  various 
heights  and  thickness  according  to  their  situation.  They 
are  formed  with  a  slope  on  each  side,  and  many  of  them 
are  sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  for  two  carriages  to  go 
along  them.  The  side  of  the  mound  towards  the  sea,  is 
ornamented  and  strengthened  by  a  species  of  reed,  which 
is  carefully  planted  by  the  Hollanders  in  spring  and 
autumn.  This  catching  the  sand  which  the  tide  drives 
against  the  dyke,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  soon  affords 
a  thick  covering  for  the  original  mound.  There  is  some- 
times a  second  dyke  formed  behind  the  first,  so  that 
should  the  water  burst  the  outer  one,  the  second  may  save 
the  country  from  inundation,  whilst  the  hollow  between 
the  two,  serves  as  a  canal  to  cany  off  the  occasional  floods. 
These  dykes  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  government,  at 
an  immense  expense  ;  but  their  maintenance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  countiy,  a  coi.si- 
derable  portion  of  Holland  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  poet  Goldsmith  alludes  to  these  extraorlinarv 
works  of  the  Hollanders,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

Mf.thinks  her  patient  pons  before  me  stand, 
AVhere  the  broad  octan  leans  against  tiie  Hnd, 
And,  .'^(idulous  to  stop  tiie  coming  tide, 
l-it't  tlie  tall  rampirc's  artificial  pridt. 
Onwavd,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
'i'he  firm-connected  bulwark  seems  to  go . 
Spreads  its  long  arms  against  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore  ; 
\Vhile  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  , 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
'f  he  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  rei^n. 
Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  sod 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil  ; 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  leign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  NOTRE -DAME, 
AT  DIJON. 
This  church,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view  in  the 
preceding  illustration,  is,  in  France,  esteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
that  exist.  It  is  curious  in  its  appearance,  and  in- 
teresting as  a  subject  of  comparison  with  the  more 
splendid  and  celi/brated  edifices  described  in  this 
.?ork. 

The  town  of  Dijon  stands  in  the  interior  of  France, 
at  about  eighty  miles  from  its  eastern  limit,  and  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  seas  which  bound  it 
on  the  North,  South,  and  West.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
well-built  town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Parliament 
of  that  province.  It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  the  C6te-dOr,  and,  in  extent  and 
importance,  may  be  classed  with  our  English  cities 
of  Exeter  and  Worcester.  It  possesses  an  University 
of  a  high  character ;  and  an  Academy  of  Science  and 
Literature,  which  has  long  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation.  Among  the  principal  public  edifices,  one 
of  the  most  striking  is  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  now  contains  a  gallery 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  sun  counted  by  an 
extensive  tower,  which  once  bore  the  name  of  the 
terrasse  du  logis  du  Rot,  and  is  now  used  as  the  Obser- 
\atory  of  the  Academy. 

The  churches  of  Dijon  are  numerous,  and  among 
them,  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  is  the  most  worthy 
of  attention.  Its  origin  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  it  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
church  at  Mantes,  also  ascribed  to  that  monarch. 
The  period  of  its  foundation,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  its  consecration,  until  1334. 
The  western,  or  principal  front,  resembles  in  some 
degree,  the  southern  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Chartres.  It  has  an  open  portico,  which  presents 
three  arches  in  front,  and  extends  two  arches  in 
depth.  The  doorways  are  ornamented  with  columns 
crowded  together  in  a  singular  manner;  and  on 
some  of  them,  statues,  which  have  been  destroyed, 
were  once  placed.  The  canopies  which  project  above, 
consist  of  architectural  models,  exhibiting,  for  the 
most  part,  a  repetition  of  the  same  subject.  The 
space  over  the  arches,  was  originally  occupied  with 
figures ;  and  a  species  of  Roman  or  Arabesque  orna- 
ment is  there  observed,  which  indicates  an  approx- 
imation to  the  Roman  style,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
earlier  Gothic.  Above  this  portico,  two  series  of 
arches  rise,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  each  sup- 
ported by  a  long  range  of  nineteen  columns.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  Latin  cross.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  its  architecture, 
is  the  extreme  thinness  of  its  walls.  Those  of  the 
turrets,  which  rise  1 00  feet  above  the  roof,  are  not  six 
inches  thick,  and  others  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  shafts  which  are  iised  in  ornamenting  the  interior 
of  the  tower,  are,  some  of  them,  only  seven  inches 
in  diameter  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  others,  only 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  although  fifteen 
feet  long.  These  frequently  consist  of  one  single 
stone,  and  are  all  entirely  detached  from  the  wall. 

The  clock  which  belongs  to  this  church,  is  curious 
in  itself,  and  remarkable  for  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
town  of  Courtrai,  which  was  sacked  by  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  in  138-1,  on  the  occasicm  of  suppressing  a 
revolt  of  the  Flemings.  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy," 
says  Froissart,  "  had  taken  down  a  curious  clock 
which  struck  the  hours,  the  handsomest  that  was  to 
be   seen  on   either  side  of  the  sea,  which  he  had 


packed  up,  and  placed  on  carts  with  its  bell,  and 
carried  to  Dijon,  where  it  was  put  up,  and  there 
strikes  the  hours  day  and  night."  This  clock  was 
ornamented  with  two  moveable  figures,  and  is  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  a  regulated  horological 
machine,  which  history  mentions. 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Dijon,  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Benigne,  the  spire  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  375  feet.  Behind  tlie 
choir  of  this  church,  there  formerly  existed  an 
ancient  circulju-  temple,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
ecrected  a.d.  173,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurc- 
lius,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Saturn.  It  was  subsequently  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin;  but  was  entirely  swept  away  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  this  clmrch,  that 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  swore  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  province. 

The  church  of  Saint-Michel  is  distinguished  by 
the  French,  for  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  its 
portal,  which  is  said  to  yield,  in  those  respects,  to  but 
few  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  France.  It  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  sub- 
sequently repaired  and  restored  at  dilferent  periods. 
The  architect  of  the  present  building  was  a  native  of 
Dijon,  and  is  said,  to  have  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo.  The  general  effect  of 
tlie  interior  is,  however,  described  as  heavy  and  dis- 
pleasing; and  the  whole  edifice  is,  perhaps,  more 
curious  than  beautiful. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Dijon,  there 
formerly  stood  a  celebrated  Chartreuse,  or  monastery 
of  Carthusians,  where  the  ashes  of  several  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  were  deposited.  The  tnausolea  which 
ctmtained  them,  are  said  to  have  been  among  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  art  existing  in  France; 
but  they  were  demolished  during  the  Revolution. 

Dijon  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  eminent 
men  which  it  has  produced.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Bossuet,  Crebillon,  Piron,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished characters.  It  has,  however,  greatly  declined 
in  importance  from  its  former  state,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  now  much  less  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago. 


THE  TURKISH  MARTYR. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  resided  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna  two  tanners,  the  cue,  named  Mustapha,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  a  Turk  by  birth  and  religion, 
but  speaking  the  Greek  language  ;  the  other,  a  Greek  of 
Athens,  and  a  Christian. 

The  Turk,  who  was  frequent  in  his  visits  to  his  neigh- 
bour's shop,  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  of  Califor- 
nius,  an  open-hearted  boy  of  lourteen,  whom  he  occasionallv 
found  reading. 

"  Wliat  book  is  that  ?"  one  day  inquired  Mustaplia 
"  My  Ketab,"  replied  the  boy,  meaning  the  Holy  Scriu- 
tuies,  which  had  been  given  him  a  short  time  before. 

The  Turk  requested  Californius  to  read  a  portion  to  him. 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  boy.  "  If,"  added  he,  with  his  usual 
simplicity,  "  you  were  a  Christian,  the  case  would  indeed  be 
different. ' 

Tlie  Turk  rose  and  left  the  shop ;  but  scarcely  was  he 
out  of  sight  before  Demetrius,  the  elder  Greek,  fell  upon 
his  brother,  upbraiding  him  for  his  inconsiderate  answer. — 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  '  exclaimed  he ;  "  how  could  you 
speak  to  the  Turk  of  becoming  a  Christian  ?  Do  you  not 
know  tliat  ho  can  inform  against  us?  We  sh.ill  then  be 
both  sent  to  prison,  our  property  will  be  seized,  and,  perhaps, 
even  death  may  be  the  consetiuence  of  your  rashness." 

The  poor  boy  began  to  weep  bitterly,  for  his  brother  s 
fears  were  but  too  well  groiuided;  the  tyrannical  law  of 
Turkey  having  made  it  a  crime  for  a  Christian  even  to 
speak  of  his  religion  to  a  Mohammedan,  and  to  name  bis 
conversion,  a  capital  offence. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Turk  re-entered ;  he  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause  of  bis  favourite's  tears,  and,   on  hi* 
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brother's  leaving  the  shop,  Californius  confessed  the  whole. 
— "  By  all  that  is  holj',"  said  Mustapha,  "  I  swear  that  I 
will  not  inform  against  you ;  only  read  to  me  a  part  of 
your  Ketab."  The  boy  complied,  and  the  Turk  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention. 

From  this  time,  Mustapha,  watching  from  his  window 
the  departure  of  Demetrius,  would  repair  to  the  young 
Christian  for  furthor  information.  Four  months  passed  in 
tliis  manner,  during  which  the  word  of  God  found  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Turk,  who  resolved  to  abjui'e  the  false 
faith  of  Mohammedanism,  and  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  With  this  \iew,  he  disposed  of  his  business,  and 
repaired  to  a  Greek  priest  at  Smyrna,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  be  baptized. 

But  so  rare  and  remarkable  a  circumstance  is  it  for  a 
Turk  to  embrace  Christianity,  that  the  priest  looked 
upon  the  application  as  a  snare,  to  betray  him  to  death, 
and  earnestly  besought  the  Turk  to  leave  him.  Mustapha 
applied  to  another,  but  was  dismissed  with  the  same 
entreaty,  "  for  Gotl's  sake  leave  me." 

Distressed  and  mortified  at  this  unexpected  cheek,  the 
mind  of  Mustapha  almost  sunk  in  despair.  One  resource 
alone  remained, — the  monks  of  Mount  Athos.  To  them 
he  repaired ;  but,  though  their  body  is  numerous,  they, 
every  one,  like  the  priests  at  Smyrna,  refused  to  give  ear 
to  his  entreaties.  Knowing  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Turks  eyed  their  order,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  observe 
a  greater  degree  of  caution  against  any  arts  which  might 
be  practised  upon  them  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Dismissed  from  the  convent  as  a  hypocrite,  Mustapha 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the  caves  and 
grottoes  of  Mount  Athos,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  dependent 
on  the  convent.  With  this  intention  he  entered  the 
dismal  habitation  of  an  aged  recluse,  to  whom  he  made 
known  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  and  the  recep- 
tion he  had  experienced  from  the  Christian  priests,  to 
wh.om  he  had  applied  for  baptism.  The  venerable  old  man 
was  rauQh  affected,  but,  fearing  to  offend  the  monks,  would 
l>ot  venture  to  perform  the  rite,  perhaps,  also,  entertaining 
fomc  doubt  as  to  the  Turk's  sincerity.  Again  rebuffed,  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  brow  of  the  mountain  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

A  young  priest,  who  happened  to  be  «ith  the  recluse, 
offered  to  conduct  him  through  the  wood,  and  employed 
every  means  of  comforting  him,  but  Mustapha  refused  to 
listen,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  The  priest's 
heart  melted  at  the  sight. — "  lily  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
"  have  you  then,  in  truth,  a  sincere  desire  to  become  a 
Christian  ?  "  "  Do  not  these  tears  show  you  the  fervency 
of  my  wishes?"  exclaimed  Mustapha. 

"  Then  follow  me,"  said  the  priest ;  "  here  is  a  cave 
which  will  afford  you  shelter ;  remain  here,  and  I  will 
daily  bring  you  food,  and  converse  with  you  on  the  nature 
of  Christianity."  Mustapha  remained  several  months  in 
this  grotto,  and  the  young  priest  daily  brought  him  food, 
as  well  as  spiritual  comfort. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  old  hermit,  who  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  fervour  of  the  Turk's  manner,  not  unfre- 
quently  reproached  himself  for  sending  him  away  with  so 
much  seeming  indifference.  He  one  day  named  his  regret 
to  the  young  priest,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Turk 
once  more.  Tlie  priest  smiled,  and  offered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  place  of  his  concealment.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  mutual  gratification,  and  Mustapha's  admission  into  the 
Christian  church  took  place  a  few  days  after. 

He  continued  to  reside  with  his  friends  on  Mount 
Athos,  for  several  years,  but  his  ardent  spirit  would  not  let 
him  rest  here.  He  had  an  aged  mother,  and  a  brother 
at  Mitylene,  and  his  soul  thirsted  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  After  duly  considering  the 
risk  he  might  run,  he  left  his  peaceful  and  secure  retreat, 
and  tcx)k  shipping  for  Cydonia. 

Tliis  flourishing  city  is  chieHy  inhabited  by  Greeks,  at 
least,  prior  to  the  revolution,  there  were  but  few  Turks 
there,  except  such  as  held  official  situations.  One  of 
these,  recognising  the  new  convert,  by  a  scar  on  his  fore- 
head, ordered  the  vessel,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  off  for  Mitylene,  to  be  seized,  and  the  Turk  to  be 
iirouglit  Iwfore  a  magistJ'ate.  Without  hesitation,  Mus- 
tapha acknowledged  himself  a  Christian,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his  faith.  The 
magistrate  commanded  hira  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
placed  on  the  rack;  but,  under  the  most  agonizing  torments, 
Mustapha  continued  firm. 
This  circutastance   soon  became   known   in   the   town, 


and  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  Christians. 
A  Greek,  named  Georgius,  who  had  an  academy  at  the 
place,  immediately  assembled  the  scholars  of  his  first 
class,  consisting  of  youths  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  related  to  them  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Turk,  and 
called  upon  them  to  offer  up  supplications  in  his  behalf. 
"  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  pray  for  him,"  continued 
Georgius,  "  we  must  also  endeavour  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
to  comfort  and  console  him.  Which  of  you  will  adventure 
his  life  in  this  undertaking  ?" 

"I,  I,"  re-echoed  from  all  sides,  and  a  contest  arose 
among  the  lads  for  the  honour  of  this  dangerous  enterprise. 
John  Skonzes,  a  young  Athenian,  at  length  claimed  the 
preference,  a  countryman  of  his  having  been  the  first 
instrument,  under  Divine  Providence,  which  led  to  the 
prisoner's  conversion.  To  him,  therefore,  the  others  yielded, 
and  the  following  stratagem  was  resorted  to,  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  prison.  Skonzes  disguised  himself  as  a 
"bricklayer,  and  took  the  road  to  Magnesia :  while  a  Greek 
of  the  same  trade,  went  to  the  magistrate,  and  charged 
his  apprentice  with  having  decamped  to  Magnesia,  with 
a  sum  of  money.  Pursuit  was  instantly  made.  Skonzes 
was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  same 
prison  as  the  Turk,  it  being  the  only  one  in  the  city. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  Skonzes  when  he  beheld 
the  unfortunate  Turk.  Exhausted  from  the  tortures  of 
the  rack,  Mustapha  lay  with  his  feet  suspended  by  a  rope 
from  the  ceiling,  and  his  head  dragging  on  the  ground.  In 
this  condition  he  was  to  remain,  till  he  should  renounce 
Christianity.  With  dilTiculty  Skonzes  suppressed  his 
compassion  and  his  indignation,  hut  he  kept  quiet  till  mid- 
night, when,  watching  the  other  prisoners  till  they  fell 
asleep,  he  stole  softly  to  the  Turk,  sought  to  comfort  him, 
and  assured  him  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  fellow 
Christians,  and  that  their  compassion  for  his  fate,  had  been 
the  motive  of  his  seeking  imprisonment. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  love  towards  me,"  replied  the 
martyr,  "  but  praised  be  God,  I  stand  in  need  of  no  encou- 
ragement.    I  shall  continue  faithful  to  the  end." 

In  a  few  days,  Mustapha  was  conveyed  to  Constanti- 
nople. Rewards  and  allurements  were  held  out  on  every 
side  ;  liberty,  riches,  and  a  lovely  bride  were  promised,  on 
the  only  condition  that  he  should  return  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  But  in  vain.  Tortures,  still  more  excruciating  than 
those  which  he  had  endured  at  Cydonia  were  resorted  to, 
but  they,  too,  were  unable  to  shake  his  Christian  confidence. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  same 
Almighty  power  that  had  sustained  his  spirit  on  the  rack, 
was  with  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

This  story  was  related  to  M.  Fengcr,  a  Danish  mis- 
sionary from  Copenhagen,  by  a  Greek  of  Smyrna,  one 
of  the  scholars  at  Cydonia,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  Mustapha's  untimely  fate. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

11.     The  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall. 

In  our  account  of  the  Botallack  Mine,  CVol.  III., 
page  1 78,)  we  slightly  noticed  the  history  of  the  art 
of  mining;  in  the  present  paper,  we  shall  describe 
more  fully  the  mode  of  procuring  the  ore,  and  the 
means  employed  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

Rocks  of  most  kinds  are  traversed  in  every  direction 
by  cracks  or  fissures,  having,  in  many  instances, 
the  appearance  of  those  formed  in  clay  and  mud, 
while  gradually  becoming  dry  during  hot-weather. 
These  fissures  are  in  general  filled  with  substances 
formed  of  materials  differing  from  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  situated.  When  they  contain 
minerals,  partly  composed  of  any  kind  of  metal,  they 
are  called  metallic  veins,  lodes,  or  courses.  Metallic 
veins  are  only  found  in  what  are  called  the  primitive 
rocks,  as  granite  and  slate,  and  in  general,  their 
course  is  from  East  to  West.  A  vein  seldom 
consists  of  metal  in  a  pure  and  malleable  state, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always  found  in 
chemical  combination  with  other  substances;  in 
this  state  it  is  called  an  ore,  and  the  metal  is 
separated  from  it,  by  a  process  called  smelting. 
The    thickness,    extent,   and   direction    of  a   vein  of 
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metal,  depends  on  many  circumstances ;  in  general, 
its  course  downwards  is  in  a  slanting  direction,  more 
or  less  inclined;  if  it  continues  in  a  straight  line, 
and  of  a  uniform  thickness,  it  is  called  a  rake  (1 ) ;  if  it 
occasionally  swells  out  in  places,  and  again  contracts, 
it  is  termed  a /j/fJe-rein  (2),  and  the  wider  parts  of  the 
vein  are  called_^oors  (3, 3) ;  sometimes  the  vein  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  and  it  is  then  said  to  take 
horse  (4) ;  in  other  cases,  a  cross-vein  will  interfere  with 
it,  and  heave  or  lift  it,  as  it  were,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  out  of  its  course  (5).  At  times  it  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  at  last,  become  completely 
obliterated,  appearing  again  at  a  distance  (6).  In  many 
of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  difficult  the 
task  of  the  miner  must  be,  in  tracing  these  precious 
deposits  through  their  rocky  labyrinths. 


s  4  3 

COURSE    or   METALLIC    VEINS. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  are  generally  worked  by 
a  company  of  proprietors,  called  adventurers,  who 
agree  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  lord  of  the 
soil,  as  he  is  usually  called,  to  work  the  mine  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  paying  him,  by  way  of 
rent,  a  proportion  of  the  ores  raised,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money.  The  grant  thus  made  to  the  adventurers, 
is  called  a  set,  and  the  lord's  rent,  if  paid  in  ore,  is 
said  to  be  the  lord's  dish;  if  paid  in  money,  his  dues. 
The  adventurers  divide  their  undertaking  into  shares 
of   different  magnitude,  the  smallest   usually  held. 


being  one  sixty-fourth  part.  Any  part  of  the  con- 
cern held  by  one  person,  is  called  a  dole,  and  its 
value  is  known,  by  its  being  denominated  an  eighth-  ~ 
dole,  a  sixteenth-dole,  &c.  The  bounds  or  limits  of  a 
mine,  are  marked  on  the  surface  by  masses  of  stone 
pitched  at  equal  distances,  but  the  property  of  the 
soil  above,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  mine 
beneath  it ;  the  miner,  however,  has  the  privilege  of 
making  openings  or  shafts  at  stated  intervals,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  ore,  and  admitting  air  to  the 
works.  In  opening  a  new  mine,  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  of  the  most  likely  situation 
of  the  metallic  veins,  is  of  course  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  useless  labour;  for  it  is  very  seldom, 
that  the  first  portion  of  a  vein  containing  metal, 
is  fallen  in  with  at  a  less  depth  than  thirty  fathoms, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  spot  for  commencing  operations  having  been 
selected,  a  perpendicular  pit,  or  shaft,  is  sunk,  and  at 
the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  a  horizontal  gallery,  or 
level,  is  cut  in  the  lode  by  two  sets  of  miners, 
working  in  opposite  directions ;  the  ore  and  materials 
being  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  a  common 
windlass.  As  soon  as  the  two  sets  of  miners  have  cut, 
or  driven,  the  level  about  100  yards,  they  find  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  for  want  of  air:  this  being 
anticipated,  two  other  sets  of  men  have  been  sink- 
ing from  the  surface  two  other  perpendicular  shafts, 
to  meet  them,  from  these  the  ores  and  materials  may 
also  be  raised.  By  thus  sinking  perpendicukir 
shafts  a  hundred  yards  from  each  other,  the  first 
level  or  gallery  may  be  carried  to  any  extent. 
While  this  horizontal  work  is  going  on,  the  original, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  engine-shaft,  is  sunk  deeper; 
and  at  a  second  depth  of  sixty  feet,  a  second  hori- 
zontal gallery  or  level  is  driven  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  first,  and  the  perpendicular  shafts  are  all  succes- 
sively sunk  down  to  meet  it;  in  this  manner,  galleries 
continue  to  be  formed  at  different  depths,  as  long 
as  the  state  of  the  lode  renders  the  labour  profitable. 

The  engine-shaft  in  the  mean  time,  is  always  con- 
tinued to  a  greater  depth  than  the  lowest  level,  for  the 
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purpose  of  keeping  the  working-shafts  free  from  water. 
Tlie  object  of  these  perpendicular  shafts,  is  not  so 
much  to  get  at  the  ores  which  are  directly  procured 
from  them,  as  to  put  the  lode  into  a  state  capable  of 
being  worked  by  a  number  of  men;  in  short,  to  make 
it  what  is  termed  a  mine.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
shafts  and  galleries  divide  the  rock  into  solid,  right- 
angled  masses,  each  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  sixty  in  height.  These  masses  of  three  hundred 
feet,  are  again  subdivided  by  small  perpendicular 
shafts,  into  three  parts,  and  by  this  arrangement, 
the  rock  is  finally  divided  into  masses  called  pitches, 
each  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

In  the  Cornish  mines,  the  sinking  the  shafts,  and 
driving  the  levels,  is  paid  by  what  is  termed  lut-work, 
or  task-work,  that  is,  so  much  per  fathom ;  in 
addition  to  this,  the  miners  receive  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  ores,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  keep 
the  valuable  portions  as  separate  as  possible  from 
the  deads,  or  rocky  parts  of  the  mass. 

In  addition  to  these  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
shafts,  another  description  of  gallery  is  formed, 
called  an  adit ;  the  use  of  this  shaft  is  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.  Where 
tlie  mine  is  formed  in  an  exposed  rock,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Botallack  mine,  the  adit  can  carry  off 
the  water,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  long 
as  the  lowest  shaft  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  when  the  shafts  are  sunk  below  that  level,  or 
that  of  the  adit  itself,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  assistance  of  steam-engines,  to  pump  up  the 
drainage  to  a  sufficient  height.  The  great  Cornish 
adit,  which  commences  in  a  valley  above  Carnon, 
receives  branches  from  fifty  different  mines  in  the 
parish  of  Gwennap,  forming,  altogether,  an  exca- 
vation nearly  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  longest 
continued  branch,  is  from  Cardrew  mine,  five  and  a 
half  miles  in  length;  this  stupendous  drain  empties 
itself  into  Falmouth  harbour. 

The  lode,  when  divided  as  above  described,  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  neighbouring  miners  in 
the  country,  and  each  mass  or  compartment  is  let 
by  public  competition  for  two  months,  to  two  or 
four  miners,  who  may  work  it  as  they  choose. 
These  men  undertake  to  break  the  ores,  and  raise 
them  to  the  surface,  or  as  it  is  termed  to  grass,  and 
pay  for  the  whole  process  of  dressing  the  ores,  that 
is,  preparing  them  for  market.  The  men  by  whom 
the  mines  are  worked  in  this  manner,  are  called 
tributers,  and  their  share  of  the  value  of  the  ore, 
which  varies  according  to  its  richness  in  metal,  is 
named  tribute.  This  tribute  is  paid  over  to  them  every 
week,  the  mineral  being  disposed  of  at  a  ticketing, 
or  weekly  sale.  In  addition  to  the  working  miners, 
a  set  of  men,  whose  experience  entitles  them  to  the 
office,  are  engaged  at  a  stated  salary,  to  act  as  over- 
lookers, and  direct  the  labours  of  the  rest;  those 
whose  business  lies  in  the  mines,  are  called  under- 
ground captains,  and  those  employed  above  ground, 
grass  captains. 

The  weekly  produce  of  the  mine  being  made  up 
by  the  tributers,  into  heaps  of  about  one  hundred 
tons  each,  samples,  or  little  bags  from  each  heap, 
are  sent  to  the  agents  for  the  different  copper- 
companies.  The  agents  take  these  to  the  Cornish 
assayers,  a  set  of  men,  who  (strange  to  relate) 
are  destitute  of  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 
theories  of  chemistry  or  metallurgy,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  can  practically  determine,  with  great 
accuracy,  the  value  of  each  sample  of  ore.  As  soon 
as  the  agents  have  been  informed  of  the  assay,  they 
determine  how  much  a  ton  they  will  offer  for  each 


heap  of  ore,  at  the  weekly  ticketing.  At  this 
meeting,  all  the  mine-agents,  as  well  as  the  agents 
for  the  several  copper-companies,  attend,  and  it  is 
singular  to  see  the  whole  of  the  ores,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  tons,  sold  without  the  utterance  of 
one  single  word.  The  agents  for  the  copper-com- 
panies, seated  at  a  long  table,  hand  up  individually 
to  the  chairman,  a  ticket  or  tender,  stating  what  sum 
per  ton  they  offer  for  each  heap.  As  soon  as  every 
man  has  delivered  his  ticket,  they  are  all  ordered  to 
be  printed  together,  in  a  tabular  form.  The  largest 
sum  offered  for  each  heap,  is  distinguislied  by  a  line 
drawn  under  it  in  the  table,  and  the  agent  who  has 
made  this  offer,  is  the  purchaser. 

In  order  to  prepare  copper-ores  for  market,  the 
first  process  is  to  throw  aside  the  rubbish  with  which 
they  are  unavoidably  mixed  ;  this  task  is  performed 
by  children.  The  largest  fragments  of  ore  are  then 
cobbed,  or  broken  into  smaller  pieces,  by  women,  and, 
after  being  again  picked,  they  are  given  to  what  the 
Cornish  miners  term  maidens,  that  is  girls  from  six- 
teen to  nineteen  years  of  age.  These  maidens  buck 
the  ores,  that  is,  with  a  bucking  iron,  or  flat  hammer, 
they  break  them  into  pieces  not  exceeding  in  size  the 
top  of  the  finger. 

The  richer  parts  of  the  ore,  which  are  more  easily 
broken,  are  now  crushed  smaller  in  a  kind  of  mill, 
the  interior  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.      The    coarser    portions,    which    are   the 
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hardest,  are  bruised  in  a  stamping  mill,  by  means  of 
heavy  weights,  or  hammers,  which  are  hfted  by  ma- 
chinery, and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ore,  a  stream 
of  water   constantly  passing  through  the  mass,  and 
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washing  away  the  portion  which  is  bruised  suffi- 
ciently small  to  pass  through  an  iron  plate,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  box  in  which 
the  stampers  work. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  jigging,  this  used  to 
be  performed  entirely  by  boys,  and  consists  in  shaking 
a  quantity  of  bruised  ore  in  a  kind  of  sieve,  with  an 
iron  bottom  to  it,  while  under  water.  This  occasions 
the  heavier  parts,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
metal,  to  sink  to  the  bottom;  while  the  earthy  matter 
is  washed  away,  and  the  small  fragments  of  stone, 
being  lighter  than  the  metal,  and  containing  little  or 
no  ore,  are  left  on  the  surface  in  the  sieve :  these 
are  carefully  skimmed  off  with  the  hand,  and  the 
remainder  is  piled  up  in  heaps  for  sale.  This  process 
has  been  much  improved  in  the  works  of  the  Fowey 
Consols  Mines,  near  St.  Blazey,  where  the  more 
uniform  action  of  the  machinery  represented  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  employed  in  a  part  of  the 
operation.  The  engraving  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
column,  is  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  these  im- 
proved jigging-machines.  In  this  case  the  con- 
tents of  five  sieves  at  once  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water  which  is  forced  up  through  their 
perforations,  by  a  plunger  which  is  alternately  raised 
and  lowered  violently  into  the  water  contained  in 
the  vessel  a,  beneath  the  platform,  and  immediately 
under  the  sieves. 

In  our  first  paper,  we  described  the  commencement 
of  a  miner's  day,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Review,  and  we  caiuiot  do  better  than   employ 
his  description  of  the  return  of  these  hardy  labourers 
to  the  light.    "  But  it  is  time  the  underground  captains 
should  come  to  grass,   and  that  the  whole  body  of 
subterraneous    labourers    should    be    released;    and 
those  who  have  attended  to  their  labours  through  the 
day,  will   scarcely  regret  to  see  them  rising  out   of 
the  earth,  and   issuing  in  crowds  from  the   different 
holes   or   shafts    around — hot — dirty — jaded;    each 
with  the  remainder  of  his  bunch  of  candles  attached 
to  his  flannel  garb.     As   soon   as  the   men   come  to 
grass,  they  repair  to  the  engine-house,  where   they 
generally  leave  their  underground  clothes  to  dry,  wash 
themselves    in    the   engine-pool,    and   put    on    their 
clothes,  which  are  always  exceedingly  decent.     By 
this  time  the  maidens  and  httle  boys  have  also  washed 
their  faces,  and  the  whole  party,  frequently  upwards 
of  two  thousand  strong,  migrate   across  the  field  in 
groups,  and  in  different  directions  to  their  respective 
homes.     Generally  speaking,  they  now  look  so  clean 
and   frash,    and    seem   so   happy,   that   one   would 
scarcely  fancy  they  had  worked  all  day  in  darkness 
and  confinement.     The  old  men,  however,  tired  with 
their  work,   and  sick  of  the  follies   and  vagaries  of 
the  outside  and  inside  of  this  mining  world,  plod 
their  way  in  sober  silence,  probably  thinking  of  their 
supper.       The    younger » men    proceed    talking    and 
laughing,  and  where  the  grass  is  good,  they  sometimes 
stop  ond  wrestle.     The  big   boys   generally  advance 
by  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  the   little   ones   run  on 
before,  to  gain  time  to  stand  on  their  heads.     As  the 
different  members  of  the  group  approach   their  re- 
spective cottages,  their  numbers  of  course  diminish  ; 
and  the  individual  who  lives  farthest  from  the  mines, 
like  the  solitary  survivor  of  a  large  family,  performs 
the  last  few  yards  of  his  journsy  by  himself." 

The  Sunday  is  kept  with  great  attention.  The 
mining  community,  male  and  female,  are  remarkably 
well  dressed  ;  and,  as  they  come  from  the  church, 
there  is  certainly  no  labouring  class  in  England 
at  all  equal  to  them  in  appearance,  for  they  are 
generally  good-looking ;  working  away  from  sun  and 
wind,    their   complexions  are  never  weather- beaten. 


and  often  ruddy ;  they  are  naturally  a  cheerful 
people,  and,  after  passing  so  many  hours  in  subter- 
ranean darkness,  they  may  well  hail  with  delight 
the  sunshine  of  the  returning  sabbath,  and  the  sound 
of  the  bell  by  which  they  are  summoned  to  seek 
rost  and  comfort  in  the  temple  of  their  God^ 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  THIBET. 

The  people  of  Thibet  instead  of  burying  or  burning  tlie 
bodies  of  the  dead,  throw  them  into  a  walled  enclosure, 
that  they  may  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey ;  but  they 
hold  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  wl-.ich  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Turner. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  as  soon  as  evening  drew  on,  and 
it  became  dark,  a  general  illumination  was  displayed  uiwn 
the  summits  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  monastery  of  Teshoo 
Looraboo,  close  to  which  was  the  Golgotha,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  to  which  they  convey  their  dead  ;  the  tops  also  of  the 
houses  upon  the  plain,  as  well  as  in  the  most  distant 
villages,  scattered  among  the  clusters  of  willo\*s,  were  in 
the  same  manner  lighted  up  with  lamps,  exhibiting  alto- 
gether, a  brilliant  and  splendid  spectacle.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  weather  calm,  and  the  lights  burned  with  a 
clear  and  steady  flame.  The  Thibetians  reckon  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  importance,  as ,  on  the  contrary, 
they  deem  it  a  most  evil  omen,  if  the  weather  be  stormy, 
and  their  lights  extinguished  by  the  wind  or  rain. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  materially  an  effect  depends 
upon  a  previously-declared  design,  and  how  opposite  the 
emotions  may  be,  although  produced  by  apjiearances 
exactly  similar.  In  England,  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
esteem  general  illuminations  as  the  strongest  expression 
of  public  joy  ;  I  now  saw  them  exhibited  as  a  solemn  token 
of  melancholy  remembrance,  an  awful  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  the  innumerable  generations  of  the  dead.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  profound  tranqviillity  and  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  deep  and  slowly-repeated  tones  of 
the  nowbtit,  trumpet,  gong,  and  cymbal,  at  different  inter- 
vals ;  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  the  loud  monotonous  repetition 
of  sentences  of  prayer,  sometimes  heard  when  the  instru- 
ments were  silent ;  were  all  so  calculated,  by  their 
solemnity,  to  produce  serious  reflection,  that  I  really  believe 
no  human  ceremony  could  have  been  contrived  more  effec- 
tually to  impress  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  awe.  In 
addition  to  this  external  token  of  solemn  retrospect,  acts  of 
beneficence  performed  during  this  festival,  are  supposed  tx> 
have  peculiar  merit,  and  all  persons  are  called  upon,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  to  distribute  alms,  and  to  feed  the 
poor. Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet. 


Maternal  Courage. — As  we  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Nazareth,  loud  screams,  as  of  a  person  frantic  with  rage 
and  grief,  drew  our  attention  towards  a  miserable  hovel, 
whence  we  perceived  a  woman  issuing  hastily,  with  a 
cradle,  containing  an  infant.  Having  placed  the  child 
upon  the  area  before  her  dwelling,  she  as  quickly  ran  back 
again  ;  we  then  perceived  her  beating  something  violently, 
all  the  while  filling  the  air  with  the  most  piercing  shrieks. 
Running  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  her  cries,  we 
observed  an  enormous  serpent,  which  she  had  found  near 
her  infant,  and  had  completely  despatched  before  our  ar- 
rival. Never  were  maternal  feelings  more  strikingly  por- 
trayed than  in  the  countenance  of  this  woman.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  killed  the  animal,  she  continued  her 
blows  until  she  had  reduced  it  to  atoms,  unheeding  any 
thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and  only  abstracting  her  attention 
from  its  mangled  body,  to  rest,  occasionally,  a  wild  and 
momentary  glance  towards  her  child. Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 


Dr.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  disposed  to  the  general 
irvdulgence  of  children,  and  was  even  scrupulously  and 
ceremoniously  attentive  not  to  oft'end  them.  He  was,  Iww- 
ever,  full  of  indignation  against  such  parents  as  delight  to 
produce  their  young  ones  too  early  into  the  talking  wont), 
and  was  known  to  give  a  good  deal  of  pain  by  refusing  to 
hear  the  verses  that  children  could  recite,  or  tlie  songs  thev 
could  sing  ;  particularly  to  one  friend,  who  told  him  that 
his  two  sons  should  repeat  Gray's  Elegy  to  him  alternately, 
that  he  might  judge  who  had  the  happiest  cadence.  "  No, 
pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "let  the  little  dears  both  speak  it  at 
once ;  more  noise  will  by  that  means  be  made,  and  th« 
noise  will  be  sooner  over."- 
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MANUFACTURE     OF    MEERSCHAUM     PIPES. 

our  road  to  Baladova,  we  passed  several  pits,  wherein 

be  Tartars  dig  that  kind  of  fullers'  earth  called  keff-kil, 

mineral  froth,  named   by  the   Germans   meerschaum. 

lis  substance,  before  the  capture  of  the  Crimea,  was  a 

onsiderable  article  of  commerce  with  Constantinople.    It 

'is  often  sold  to  German  merchants  for  the  manufacture  of 

those  beautiful  tobacco-pipes,  bearing  the  name  of  ecume 

de  mer  among  the  French,  and  selling  at  enormous  prices, 

even  in  our  own  country,  after  they  have  been  long  used, 

and  thereby  stained  by  the  oil  of  tobac  o. 

The  process  necessary  to  the  i)erfeclion  of  one  of  these 
pipes,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  is  really  a 
curious  subject.  Since  the  interruption  of  commerce 
between  the  Crimea  and  Turkey,  the  clay  requisite  in  their 
manufacture  has  been  dug  near  the  site  of  the  antient 
Iconium,  in  Anatolia.  The  first  rude  form  is  given  to 
the  pipes  upon  the  spot  where  the  mineral  is  found ;  here 
they  are  pressed  within  a  mould,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to 
harden ;  afterwards  they  are  baked  in  an  oven,  boiled  in 
milk,  and  rubbed  with  soft  leather.  In  this  state  they  go 
to  Constantinople,  where  there  is  a  peculiar  bazar,  or  khan, 
for  the  sale  of  them ;  they  are  then  bought  up  by  mer- 
cliants,  and  sent  by  caravans  to  Pest,  in  Hungary. 

Still  the  form  of  the  pipe  is  large  and  rude.  At  Pest,  a 
manufacturer  begins  to  fit  them  for  the  German  markets. 
They  are  there  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and 
then  turned  by  a  lathe.  In  this  process,  many  of  them, 
proving  porous,  are  rejected.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three 
out  of  ten  are  deemed  worthy  of  further  labour.  From 
Pest  they  are  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  frequently  mounted 
in  silver.  After  this  they  are  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Leipsic, 
Franclbrt,  Manheira,  and  other  towns  upon  the  Rhine, 
where  the  best  sell  from  three  to  five,  and  even  seven 
pounds  sterling  each.  When  the  oil  of  tobacco,  after  long 
smoking,  has  given  them  a  fine  porcelain  yellow,  or,  which 
is  more  prized,  a  dark  tortoise-shell  hue,  they  have  been 
known  to  sell  for  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  our  money. 

Their  manner  of  digging  keff-kil  in  the  Crimea,  is 
merely  by  opening  a  shaft  in  the  ground,  and  then  working 
till  the  sides  begin  to  fall  in ;  this  soon  happens,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  when  they  open  a  new  pit.  A  stratum 
of  marl  generally  covers  the  keff-kil ;  through  this  they 
nave  to  dig,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  fathoms.  The  layer  of  keff-kil  seldom  exceeds 
twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  beneath  it  the  marl 
occurs  as  betbre. Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 


We  should  esteem  virtue,  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice, 
though  in  a  friend Addison. 


Co.xsciEVCE. — In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself:  another  is  but  one  witness  against  thee; 
thou  art  a  thousand:  another  thou  mayest  avoid;  thyself 
thou  canst  not.      Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 

QUARLES. 

In  a  former  number,  we  inserted  some  lines,  entitled  "  JIopk,"  as 
th«  production  of  Hisiiop  Hlbkh,  to  whom  they  are  attributed  by 
mistake,  in  his  life,  by  his  widow.  We  have  since  ascertained,  that 
they  were  written  by  Ciiauncy  IIahe  Townsiienu,  Kpq. ;  and,  in 
doing  ju'itice  to  tlie  author,  by  repeating  them  accordinj;  to  his 
corrected  copy,  we  are  sure  that  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  will  excuse 
us  to  our  readers. 

AN    EVENING    THOUGHT. 

Rkflkcted  in  the  lake,  I  love 

To  see  the  star  of  evening  glow; 
So  tranquil  in  the  Ucav'n  above. 

So  restless  on  the  wave  below. 
Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene  ; 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  socer. 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene. 

As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 

\Vj  !iave  also  fH;en  iVvourcd  with  the  folK>wing  pleasing  stanz.ts  by 
Jic  same  writer. 

A    Si;Nr>.*V    THOUGHT. 

TiPP  o  by  the  sun  ^  "merging  beams. 

How  bright  the  village  «')ire ; 
Contrasted  with  yon  cloud,  iv  spoms 

A  lamp  of  living  fire. 

So  shines  thy  sun  of  mercy,  Lord, 

Atlliction  to  illume. 
Reflected  from  thy  holy  word,    • 

'When  all  beside  is  gloom. 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
IV.     'Wgden. 

Although  the  name  of  'Woden  is  more  celebrated 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Saxon  Idols,  we  know 
of  very  Httle  that  can  be  set  down  with  certainty 
respecting  his  real  history.  By  some  writers  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  personage  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  connected  with  Buddha,  the  Indian  deity; 
by  others  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
famous  Odin  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  whose 
rude  and  ancient  verses  he  makes  a  striking  figure. 
Our  own  poet.  Gray,  also  composed  a  wild  and 
beautiful  ode,  called  The  Descent  of  Odin. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Odin  was  a.  Scythian  prince, 
who,  about  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  period, 
conquered  the  Northern  nations,  made  great  changes 
in  their  government,  manners,  and  religion ;  and,  after 
receiving  much  honour  diuring  life,  was,  at  his  death, 
placed  among  the  gods.  His  praises,  as  sounded 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  north,  are  marked  with  all  the 
unbounded  folly  of  idolatrous  times.  They  speak  of 
him  as  the  most  eloquent  and  ingenious  of  men ;  they 
assign  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  poetry 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  well  as  the  invention 
of  the  Runic  characters*.  He  was  styled  the  father 
of  letters  and  the  king  of  spells.  He  also  made  his 
followers  believe,  that  he  could  run  over  the  world 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  that  he  had  the  direction 
of  the  air  and  storms  ;  that  he  could  take  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  raise  the  dead,  foretel  things  to  come; 
deprive  his  enemies,  by  magic,  of  health  and  strength, 
and  find  at  pleasure  all  the  riches  hidden  in  the 
earth.  They  add,  that  by  his  sweet  musical  strains, 
he  could  move  the  hills,  and  call  up  ghosts  to  stand 
motionless  about  him.  He  was  equally  awful  in 
battle,  changing  himself,  as  it  was  pretended,  into  the 
form  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bull,  a  lion,  or  a  snake,  and  thus 
making  fearful  havoc  among  his  foes,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  wound  himself. 

Connected  with  this  strange  account  of  Woden,  is 
the  legend  of  The  Fatal  Sisters,  which  was  the 
origin  of  Gray's  poem  bearing  that  title. 

"  On  Christmas  morning,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  in  _ 
the  eleventh  century,  a  number  of  persons  were  seen 
on  horseback,  riding  at  full  speed  towards  a  hill,  and 
seeming  to  enter  into  it.  Curiosity  led  the  spectator 
to  the  spot;  when  looking  through  an  opening  in 
the  rocks,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures,  resembling 
women:  they  were  all  employed  about  a  loom;  and 
as  they  wove,  they  sung  a  song  of  war,  in  which, 
each  had  her  part  allotted  to  her  ia  a  coming  battle. 
The  fight  took  place  that  very  day,  and  in  it  a  king 
was  slain.  When  they  had  woven  '  the  crimson 
web  of  war,'  they  tore  it  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
(e'ach  taking  her  portion,)  galloped,  six  to  the  north, 
and  six  to  the  south.  These  were  Valkyriur,  female 
divinities,  servants  of  Odin  (or  Woden.)  Their  name 
signifies  Choosers  of  the  Slain.  They  were  mounted 
on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands : 
and  ill  the  throrg  of  battle,  picked  out  stich  as  were 
destined  to  slaughter,  and  carried  them,  after  death,  to 
Valkalla,  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  Paradise  of  the  Brave, 
where  they  attended  the  banquet,  and  served  the 
dejjarted  heroes  with  cups  of  horn  full  of  mead  t 
and  ale."  The  following  stanzas  afford  a  specimen 
of  the  poem  : — 

*  Ruxic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  ancient  tiorthern 
nations.  Some  authors  have  derived  it  from  an  old  Ootliic  word, 
RUNF,  ti* cut ;  others  from  nvN,<i  furrow,  or  kkn,  a  i^uttar  or  cluiuiiel. 
As  the  Runic  ciiaiacters  were  first  cut  in  wood  or  on  rocks,  tins  is  a 
reasonable  derivation.  Again,  as  they  were  supptised  to  convev 
magical  effects,  and  were  good  or  bad,  expressing  weal  op  woe,  as 
circumstances  might  be,  the  word  has  sometimes  been  derived  tioui 
UYNE,  art  or  mtii^ic. 
I      t  MhAD,  a  Saxon  word  ;  a  drink  made  of  honey  and  water. 


Horror  covers  all  the  heath. 
Clouds  of  cariiHgeUlot  the  sun; 

Sisters!  weave  the  wohol  ik^ath: 
Sisters'.  ceii>e;  the  work  is  done. 
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Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

rikes  muni  shiver,  javelins  sing; 
Jilailc  with  claili'iinR  buckler  iiieel. 

Hauberk  crash,  aid  helmet  ring. 

Ver^tepan's  description  of  the  idol  is  as  fcjUows:  "  Tlie 
next  was  tlie  idol  35Elot>fH,  who,  as  by  his  picture  here  set 
down,  was  made  armed,  and  amonir  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
esteemed  and  honoured  ii)r  their  fjod  of  battle,  according  as 
the  Romans  reputed  and  honoureil  their  god  Mars."  [The 
Romans,  however,  seem  sometinies  to  have  called  him 
Mercury:  and  Wednesday  is  at  this  day  written  in  Latin, 
Dies  Merciirii,  or  Mcrcuru's  d<ty.  But  the  character  they 
pive  him,  is  like  that  of  Alars,  warlike  and  ferocious;  and 
he  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.] 

"  He  was,  while  he  lived  among  them,  a  most  valiant 
and  victorious  prince  and  captain ;  and  this  idol  was,  after 
his  death,  honoured,  prayed,  and  sacrificed  unto,  that  by 
his  aid,  they  might  obtain  victory  over  their  enemies, 
which,  when  they  had  obtained,  they  sacrificed  unto  him 
such  prisoners,  as  in  battle  they  had  taken. 
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The  name  ^jdotlcit,  sigftifies  ^ercr,  or  furious;  and  in 
like  sense  we  yet  retain  it,  saying,  when  one  is  in  a  great 
rage,  that  he  is  WHootJ,  or  taketh  on  as  if  ho  were  wood. 
And  after  tliis  idol,  we  do  yet  call  that  day  of  the  week, 
Wednesday,  in.stead  of  Wodnesday,  upon  which  he  was 
cliielly  honoured.  In  sundry  places,  the  Pagan  Saxons 
erected  idols,  especially  Woden ;  which  places  do  yet  in 
England,  retain  their  appellation  ;  asatWooDNESBOROUGH, 
in  Kent,  Wednkshurv,  and  Wednesfield,  in  Stafford- 
shire." 

In  the  first  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out,  (Wood- 
nesborough,  pronounced  Winsborough,  near  Sand- 
wich, an  image  of  Woden  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
Tliis  village  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  artificial 
mound,  of  considerable  height,  under  which  some 
curious  remains,  seemingly  Roman,  were  discovered. 

In  continuing  the  notices  of  these  strange  abomi- 
nations, we  find  the  subject  embracing  some  curious 
matter  rcsiiecting  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  which 
we  tnist  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  gratitude  must  be  excited  in  the  mind,  at 
the  present  day,  on  looking  back  to  the  awful  state  of 


•  thraldom  in  which  the  minds  of  Britons  were  once 
held,  by  a  horrible  and  degrading  superstition,  and 
from  which  they  are  happily  delivered  by  God  s  ines- 
timable gift  to  man, — the  Go.--pel  of  purity  and  peace. 

CI!AU.M)K,  HY   WiMiiiu.i.  M.   PnAii.,   Kso 

Uncocih  was  1  of  lace  anil  foim, 

Hut  strong  to  blast  and  blight. 
By  iK'Stilence  and  ihunder-slorm. 

By  famine  and  by  fight; 
Not  a  warrior  went  to  the  battle-plain. 

Not  a  pilot  steered  the  ship, 
1'hat  did  not  kiok  in  toil  and  pain. 
For  an  omen  of  havoc  and  hurricane, 

'Jo  my  dripping  brow  and  lip. 

Within  my  Second's  dark  recess. 

In  silent  pomp  I  dwelt ; 
Before  the  mouth  in  lowliness, 

My  rude  adorer  knelt ; 
And  ever  the  shriek  ran  loud  within, 

And  ever  the  red  blood  ran  ; 
And  amid  the  sin,  and  smoke,  and  din, 
I  sat  with  changeless,  endless  grin. 

Forging  my  First  for  man  ! 

My  priests  are  rotting  in  their  grave. 

My  shrine  is  silent  now ; 
There  is  no  victim  in  my  cave, 

No  crown  upon  my  brow  ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  dust  and  clay. 

Of  all  that  was  divine ; 
My  name  and  my  memory  pass  away, 
But  the  dawn  and  dusk  <>t"  one  fair  day. 

Are  called  by  mortals  mine. 

[For  &n  answer,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  in  the  present  Niimlwr.] 


ANECDOTE    OF    A    HIGHLANDER. 

Macqueen,  the  Laird  of  PoUochock,  a  small  estate  m  the 
north  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  wolf  that 
infested  that  district,  though  he  himself  was  alive  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tradition  reports  him  to  have  been 
nearer  seven  than  six  feet  high,  proportionably  built,  and 
active  as  a  roebuck.  The  story  told  is  this  : — a  poor 
woman,  crossing  the  mountains  with  two  cliildren,  was 
attacked  by  the  wolf,  and  her  infants  devoured,  while  she 
escaped  with  difiiculty  to  Moughall.  The  chief  of  Mack- 
intosh hearing  of  this,  ordered  his  vassals  to  assemble  the 
next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  destroy 
the  wolf.  PoUochock,  who  was  one  of  those  vassals,  and 
possessed  of  gigantic  strength  and  determined  courage, 
was  eagerly  looked  for  to  take  the  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

The  hour  came,  and  all  were  assembled  except  him  in 
whom  they  most  trusted.  Unwilling  to  go  without  him, 
the  impatient  chief  fretted  and  fumed  through  the  hall, 
till  at  length,  about  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time,  in 
stalked  PoUochock,  dressed  in  his  full  highland  attire 
"  I  am  little  used  to  wait  thus  for  any  man, '  exclaimed  the 
chafed  chieftain,  "  and  still  less  for  thee,  Polloclii«k, 
especially  when  such  game  is  afoot  as  we  are  houiiu 
after!"  "  What  sort  o'gaine  are  ye  after.  Mackintosh?" 
said  PoUochock,  simply.  "  The  wolf,  sir,"  replied  Mack- 
intosh ;  "  did  not  my  messenger  instruct  you."  "  Ou,  aye, 
that's  true,"  answered  PoUochock,  with  a  good-humovrud 
smile  ;  "  troth  I  had  forgotten ;  but,  an  that  be  all, "  con- 
tinued he,  groping  with  his  right  hand  among  the  folds  of 
his  plaid,  "  there  is  the  wolfs  head !"  and  he  held  out  the 
grim  and  bloody  head  of  the  monster  at  arm's  length. 

"  As  I  came  through  the  hollow,"  continued  he,  as  if 
talking  of  some  eveiy-day  occurrence,  "  I  forgathered  wi' 
tlie  beast ;  my  long  dog  there  turned  him  ;  1  buckled  with 
him,  and  dirkit  him,  and  brought  away  liis  countenance, 
for  fear  he  might  come  alive  again,  for  they  are  very  pre- 
carious creatures."  "  My  noble  PoUochock  ! "  cried  the 
chief  in  ecstacy,  "the  deed  was  worthy  of  thee!  In 
memorial  of  thy  hardihood,  I  here  bestow  upon  thee 
Scaunachau*,  to  give  meal  for  thy  good  greyhound  in  all 
time  coming." Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. 

*  Or  "  the  old  field,"  a  field  near  the  land  of  PoUochock 


Moderation  is  the  silken  string    running  through   the 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. Bishop  Hall. 
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HIS  MAJESTYS    DOCK-YARD   AT   CHATHAM. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SHIP  LAUNCH. 

Here  Science  lays 
The  soliii  keel,  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Enduring,  beautiful,  magnificent. 

at  last 

By  thousand  hands  prepar'd,  the  finish 'd  ship 

Is  ready.  V.  T.  CAnRisoxoN. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  amongst  the  various  im- 
portant and  interesting  objects  connected  with  the  Navy  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  not  one  so  much  entitled  to  a 
foreigner's  en\7,  or  an  Englishman's  admiration,  as  a 
Royal  Dock  Yard.  The  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard  at  Chat- 
ham, once  ranked  before  the  magnificent  establishments 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ;  and  whether  we  consider 
their  situation  or  internal  arrangement,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
fully  bear  out  the  preceding  assertion. 

A  Dock  vard  was  commenced  here  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  near  the  place  where  the  gun-wharf  is  now 
situated.  It  appears  then  to  have  consisted  of  one  small 
dock,  which,  from  its  confined  situation,  and  the  increasing 
magnitude  of  the  Navy,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the  year 
1  r>2'2,  to  remove  to  the  site  of  the  present  establishment. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  fleet  usually  lay  in  the 
river  Medway,  and  the  Queen  seems  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  of  the  situation,  by  ordering  the 
erection  of  Upnor  Castle,  a  fortification  a  little  below  the 
Dock-jard,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Within  the 
mouldering  towers  of  this  structure,  (which  is  environed  by 
a  moat,)  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  is  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  navy ;  but.no  guns  have  been  mounted  for  its  defence, 
for  a  considerable  period.  Upnor  Castle  has  a  small  esta- 
blishment under  the  command  of  a  Governor,  who  also 
commands  the  other  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Medway. 

Tiie  Arsenal  was  constructed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fust  war  with  Holland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who  also  greatly  improved  and  extended  the  Dock-yard. 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  history  of  Chatham, 
occurred  during  this  war  (16C7),  at  which  period,  Upnor 
Castle,  for  the  only  time,  proved  of  essential  service.  On 
the  7lh  of  June,  the  celebrated  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
suddenly  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail.  After  destroying  the  Dock-yard  and  fort 
at  Sheerness,  then  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  detached  his 
Vice-Admiral,  Van  Ghent,  on  the  12th,  with  seventeen 
men-of-war  of  a  light  draught  of  water,  and  eight  fire- 
ships,  to  destroy  the  Dock-yard  and  shipping  at  Chatham. 
The  British  government  appear  to  have  been  completely 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  the  instant  that  the  intelligence 
reached  London,  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
was  despatched  to  Chatham,  to  make  the  best  disposi- 
tions the'  shortness  of  the  time  afforded,  to  frustrate 
tiiis  bold  attempt.  He  threw  a  chain  across  the  Medway, 
and  sunk  several  ships  in  the  channel  below  it,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy;  but  in  despite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, and  of  the  resistance  of  three  large  vessels,  (Dutch 
prizes,)  which  were  moored  near.  Van  Grhent,  aided  by  a 
strong  easterly  wind  and  spring-tide,  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  chain;  when  he  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  sailed  on- 
wards up  the  river.  On  arriving  opposite  Upnor  Castle, 
with  six  men-of-war  and  five  fire-ships,  the  enemy,  how- 
ever, met  with  so  warm  a  reception  from  Major  Scott,  who 
commanded  thai  fortress,  aided  by  batteries  on  the  opposite 
sliore,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  without  effecting 
the  leading  object  of  the  expedition.  On  his  return,  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  a 
large  ship  then  fitting  out,  besides  destroying  three  others. 
Tlie  Royal  Oak,  one  of  these  vessels,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Douglas,  an  officer  of  great  merit ;  who,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  period,  not  havmg  received  any  orders  to 
retreat,  hopelessly  defended  his  ship  to  the  last  extremity, 
against  an  overwhelming  force,  and  perished  with  her. 
His  last  words  were,  It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  Douglas 
quilted  his  post  without  orders.  There  have  been  few 
finer  examples  of  heroism  than  this.  Two  Dutch  ships 
ran  ashore,  and  were  burnt  in  the  Medway  immediately 
afterwards.  Eight  fire-ships  were  also  burned,  and  the 
Dutch  historians  acknowledge  a  loss  of  1 50  men  killed. 

Soon  afterwards,  De  Ruyter  left  a  part  of  his  fleet  at  the 
Nore,  and  sailed  for  the  British  Channel,  making  two 
attempts  to  destroy  the  shipping  at  Portsmouth  and  Torbay, 
but  being  repulsed,  he  again  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 


Thames.  With  twenty-five  sail,  he  then  attacked  the 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  lying  at  the  Hope, 
but  after  a  severe  action  was  again  obliged  to  retreat. 

Chatham  Dock-yard,  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  extended  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  immediately 
below  Chatham;  and,  including  the  onlnance-wharf,  is 
about  a  mile  in  length.  To  attempt,  even  brielly,  to  describe 
the  many  interesting  objects  in  this  great  national  esta 
hlishment,  would  occupy  several  numbers  of  our  publica 
tion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  little  city  of  itself,  intersected  with 
ranges  of  streets  of  store-houses  and  buildings,  filled  with 
every  necessary  article,  either  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  a  fleet. 

Amongst  the  objects  most  deserving  of  notice,  we 
may  mention  the  Smitheries,  containing  upwards  of 
twenty  fbrges,  many  of  which  are  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  anchors  of  the  largest  size,  which  weigh  five  tons, 
are  moved  into  and  out  of  the  fire  by  means  of  cranes,  and 
are  of  the  value  of  360Z. ;— the  Rope-House,  1140  feet  in 
length,  in  which  cables  of  120  fathoms,  and  25  inches  in 
circumference,  are  made; — large  Store-House,  220  yards 
long,  and  the  Sail-Loft,  209  feet.  There  are  six  Slips  for 
building  ships,  and  four  Docks  for  their  repair;  an  Ordnance- 
Wharf,  on  which  the  guns  belonging  to  the  various  ships 
lying  in  ordinary,  are  systematically  arran<red  in  immense 
tiers,  the  cannon-balls  being  arranged  in  pyramids ;  various 
Cranes,  of  great  power;  Kilns,  in  which  the  planks  neces- 
sary for  curved  forms,  are  steamed  ;  Pump-Houses,  Saw- 
Pits,  and  extensive  ranees  of  artificers'  Work-Shops ;  an 
Anchor-Wharf;  a  Mast-House,  220  feet  long,  and  120  wide, 
for  laying  up  masts  and  yards  of  the  largest  dimensions  ; 
several  Ponds,  where  the  timbers  to  form  the  masts  are 
kept  constantly  floating ;  spacious  and  handsome  resi- 
dences for  the  Commissioner  and  principal  Officers  in 
the  yard;  in  short,  every  requisite  and  convenience  for 
the  purposes  of  so  vast  an  establishment.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  movements  and  processes  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  bustle  or  disorder;  indeed, 
"  such  is  the  state  of  discipline  and  perfection  by  which 
every  thing  is  conducted,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  rational  machine,  worked  by  instinctive  power,  and  set 
in  motion  by  superior  minds  ; — every  man,  every  object, 
and  each  operation,  seem  tributary  to  that  great  floating 
citadel,  and  ever-changing  home,  a  man-of-war." 

Tlie  rapidity  with  which  a  Ship  can  be  fitted  out  in  cases 
of  emergency,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Even 
early  in  the  last  century,  a  first-rate  of  106  guns,  which' 
was  ordered  to  be  commissioned  with  great  expedition  for 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  completely  fitted  out  in  three 
days ;  she  had  previously  been  entirely  unrigged,  but  her 
masts  were  raised,  yards  to,  sails  bent,  and  anchors  and 
cables  on  board,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  short  period, 
when  she  was  enabled  to  drop  down  the  Medway.  Great  as 
the  celerity  in  this  instance  appears,  the  same  equipment 
could  now  be  efi"ected  in  one-third  less  time.  During  the 
late  war,    nearly   4000  persons   were    employed   in   this 

Dock-yard. 

Interesting  as  is  a  Royal  Dock-yard,  when  riewed  under 

any  circumstances,  it  is,  however,  at  the  period  of  a  Ship- 
Launch  that  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage.     In  this  sea 

girt  isle,  indeed,  where  a  love  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
1  ocean,  or  to  maritime  affairs,  seems  almost  a  concomitant 
'  of  our  nature,  a  ship-launch  is  a  spectacle  of  deep  interest. 
!  Tlie  progressive  growth  of  a  few  rugged  timbers  into  the 

stupendous  floating  fabric,  which  rides  out  securely  the 

gale  and  storm,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
•  instances  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity.  Nothing  more 
1  forcibly  illustrates  the  inestimable  benefits  which  civiliza 

tion  and  science  confer  upon  man  ;  and  cold  indeed  must 
i  be  the  heart  which  does  not  swell  with  gratitude,  on  reflcct- 
!  ing  upon  the  marvellous  powers  with  which  we  have  been 
!  gifted,  by  Him  who  is  the  beneficent  source  of  all  the 
'  blessings  we  enjoy. 

i  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  premise,  that  when  a  ship 
;  is  laid  down,  or  built,  she  is  sui)ported  by  strong  platforms 
■  of  oak,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation,  which  are  laid  witli  a 
i  progressive  inclination  to  the  water,  on  the  opposite  sides 
,  of  her  keel  to  which  they  are  parallel.  On  the  surface  o. 
I  this  slope  or  declivity  are  placed  two  corresponding  ranges 

of  planks,  which  form  the  base  of  a  frame,  termed  a  cradle, 

whose  upper  part  lies  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  to 
'  which  it  is  securely  attached.     Tlius  the  lower  surface  o. 

the  cradle,  conforming  exactly  to  that  of  the  frame  below 
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lies  Hat  upon  it  len^hways,  under  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship's  bottom ;  and,  as  the  former  is  intended  to  slide 
downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  ship  alon<5  with  it, 
tiie  planes  or  surfaces  of  both  are  well  greased  with  tallow 
and  soap. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  launch  having  been 
made,  all  the  blocks  and  wedges  by  which  the  ship  was 
previously  supported,  are  driven  out  from  below  her  keel, 
except  perhaps  five  or  six,  which  are  left  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  slip ;  when  her  weight  then  gradually  subsides  on 
the  platforms,  which  are  accordingly  called  the  ways 
Formerly,  the  blocks  and  wedges  were  all  driven  out,  and 
the  ship  was  then  held  alone  by  stout  oak  bars,  shod  witii 
iron,  called  "  dog-shores, "  till  the  proper  time  for  launching 
(when  the  cradle  is  entirely  free  to  move  along  the  sliding 
planks) ;  but  accidents  having  sometimes  occurred,  a  few 
blocks  are  now  left,  as  previously  stated,  to  check  the 
vessel  on  her  course  downwards.  The  last  operation  is  to 
let  the  dog-shores  fall :  the  ship  then  hangs  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  remaining 
blocks,  and,  if  after  a  short  time  she  does  not  move,  the 
workmen,  who  are  all  ready,  strike  at  these  blocks,  which 
the  weight  of  the  ship  instantly  oversets,  and  she  glides 
downwards  into  the  water  along  the  sliding  ways,  which 
are  generally  prolonged  under  its  surface  to  a  sufhcient 
depth,  to  float  her  as  soon  as  she  reaches  their  furthest 
extremity. 

One  of  the  finest  launches  ever  witnessed  at  Chatham, 
was  that  of  the  Waterloo,  a  first-rate  of  120  guns, 
which  appropriately  took  place  on  the  last  anniversary  of 
that  glorious  triumph  of  the  British  arms.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  scene  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dock-yard,  and  on 
the  broad  and  glistening  surface  of  the  Medwav,  was 
splendid  and  imposing.  Every  spot  which  could  command 
a  view  of  the  launch,  was  densely  covered  with  masses  of 
human  beings ;  and  the  river,  which  was  crowded  with 
yachts,  steamers  from  the  metropolis,  and  boats  of  almost 
every  class,  decked  with  flags  and  colours,  seemed  abso- 
lutely "  instinct  w  ith  life."  As  the  moment  drew  nigh,  the 
eyes  of  the  vast  congregation  of  spectators  became  rivetted 
on  the  stern  of  the  Waterloo,  which  was  the  only  part  not 
concealed  by  the  lofty  roof  of  the  building-slip.  A  slight 
agitation  seemed  at  last  to  move  the  people ;  the  interest 
deepened,  and  the  silence  became  profound  and  breathless  : 
then  the  heavy  discharge  of  a  single  gun  boomed  impres- 
sively on  the  ear — a  deafening  shout  burst  from  the 
multitude — the  huge  structure  moved  !  The  "  shores"  or 
bars  which  held  it,  had  been  removed,  the  ceremony  of 
naming  was  performed  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
and  the  magnificent  Waterloo,  as  depicted  in  our  en- 
graving, glided  majestically  into  her  home  on  the  world 
of  waters,  amidst  tlie  roaring  of  artillery,  a  perfect  model 
of  symmetry  and  strength.  And  then  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators  were  differently  affected.  Tiie  swell  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  plunging  of  so  vast  a  body  inio  the 
water,  was  necessarily  considerable  ;  and  as  the  noble  ship 
swung  round  with  her  formidable  broadside,  several  boats 
were  swamped,  and  human  lives  perilled.  The  shouting 
of  the  multitude  was  again  hushed,  but  the  excitement, 
though  painful,  was  only  transitory  ;  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
gigantic  vessel  was  securely  moored  alongside  the  South- 
ampton frigate,  lying  in  ordinary,  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  serious  accident. 

The  Waterloo  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  round-stern  build,  (invented  by  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of  the  Navy,)  yhich  has 
yet  been  constructed.  Her  burden,  per  register,  is  20'J3 
tons,  which  may  fairly  be  computed  at  .3000,  she  is  pierced 
for  120  guns,  and  her  dimensions  and  weight  of  metal, 
correspond  with  those  given  in  the  description  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  in  a  preceding  number  of  this  work*. 

During  the  war  with  France,  in  1758,  when  the  country 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion,  the  extensive  fortifications, 
called  the  Lines  were  commenced,  principally  with  a  view 
to  defend  the  Dock-yard.  The  Lines  are  strengthened  by 
ramparts,  palisadoes,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch,  and  are 
further  defended  by  a  strong  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  south-east.  Tliey  embrace  within  their 
circ\imference,  which  extends  for  several  miles,  the  whole 
of  the  naval  establishments,  the  upper  and  lower  barracks, 
the  populous  village  of  Brompton,  and  Chatham  Church. 
The  barracks  are  very  extensive ;  as  independently  of  a 
large  resident  garrison  of  marines,  this  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal depots  for  troops  destined  for  foreign  service. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  \'o\.  III.,  p.  39. 


Chatham,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Saxon  words  cyte,  a  cottage,  and  ham,  a  town  or 
village,  has  principally  been  built  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  it  adjoins  the  City  of  Rochester,  and  with  Strooil, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  over  the  Medwav,  forms 
one  continuous  street,  of  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length , 
locally  called  the  "  Three  Towns." 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  extensive  Roman  station 
here,  as  largo  quantities  of  remains,  and  many  Roman 
graves,  were  discovered  in  excavating  ft)r  the  Lines.  The 
excellent  fund,  originally  called  the  Chest  at  Chatham. 
(since  removed  to  Gi'eenwich  and  London,)  was  commenced 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Annada  in  1588,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  assigned  a  small  portion  of  the  pay  of 
every  seaman,  for  the  relief  of  tliose  who  had  been 
wounded  or  disabled  in  the  Royal  navy.  An  hospital  was 
erected  here  for  ten  "  poor  decayed  seamen  and  shiji- 
wrights,"  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  under  Royal  Charter,  in 
1592.  There  is  also  another  hospital,  capable  of  containing 
400  patients,  at  Chatham  ;  this  structure  is  350  feet  in 
length,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  70, 000/.  The  population 
of  the  parishes  of  Chatham  and  Gillingham,  according  to 
the  last  census,  amounted  to  24,670. 


The  celebrated  Cuvier,  who,  by  his  laborious  researches 
and  acute  reasoning,  made  so  many  important  and  interest- 
ing discoveries  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  and 
effected,  perhaps,  as  great  a  revolution  in  received  opinions, 
as  was  ever  brought  about  in  any  science  by  one  man,  never 
laboured  in  order  to  support  a  system,  but  always  to  di> 
cover  the  truth  ;  and  the  further  he  advanced,  seemed  th' 
more  convinced  that  he  did  not  know  enough  to  enable  hii.y 
to  form  a  system.  Speaking  of  theories  in  general,  tn; 
said,  a  little  before  his  death,  "  I  have  sought,  I  have  set 
up  some  myself,  but  I  have  not  made  them  known,  because 
I  have  ascertained  that  they  were  false,  as  are  all  those 
which  have  been  published  up  to  this  day.  I  aflirm  still 
more ;  for  I  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is 
not  possible  to  discover  one  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  persevere  in  my  observations,  and  that  I  continue  to 
publish  them.  This  perseverance  only  can  lead  to  the 
truth.  We  ought  to  labour,  not  with  the  object  of  sup- 
porting a  theory,  because  then,  the  mind  being  preoccupied, 
will  perceive  only  that  which  favours  its  own  views ;  our 
labours  should  be  for  the  object  of  discovering  the  tmth." 
Memoirs  of  Cuvier. 


Pliny  mentions  a  plane-tree,  which  flourished  in  Lycia, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  which  had  attained 
an  unusual  size.  From  a  vast  stem  it  divided  into  several 
huge  arms;  e^ery  one  of  which  had  the  consequence  of  a 
large  tree  ;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  together,  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  grove.  Its  branches  still  flourished, 
while  its  trunk  decayed.  This,  in  process  of  time,  mould 
ered  away  into  an  immense  cave,  at  least  eighty  feet  in 
circumference;  around  the  sides  of  which,  were  placei' 
seats  of  pumice  stone,  cushioned  softly  with  moss.  Lur'.- 
nius  Mutianus,  governor  of  Lycia,  has  left  it  on  record, 
that  himself  and  eighteen  other  persons  could  commodiousl" 
dine  in  this  tree;  he  fretiuently  enjoyed  the  company  of  h> 
friends  there,  and  used  to  sov,  it  was  a  great  luxury  to  dii 
in  its  trunk  on  a  hot  summ  r's  day  ;  and  to  hear  a  heaw 
shower  of  rain  descending  through  the  several  stages  of  its 
leaves . G  i  Lp  i  n. 


THE    SETTING    SUN. 

That  setting  sun  !  that  setting  suis'i 
What  scenes,  since  first  its  race  begun 
Of  varied  hue,  its  eye  hath  seen. 
Which  are,  as  they  had  never  been. 

That  setting  sun  !  full  many  a  gaze 
Hath  dwelt  upon  its  fading  rays, 
With  sweet  according  thoughts  sublime, 
In  every  age,  and  every  chme. 

'Tis  sweet  to  mark  thee  sinking  slow. 
The  ocean's  fabled  caves  below, 
And  when  th'  obscuring  night  is  done, 
To  see  thee  rise,  sweet  setting  sun. 

So  when  my  pulse  shall  cease  to  play, 
Serenely  close  my  evening  ray, 
To  rise  again,  death's  slumber  done, 
Glorious  like  thee,  sweet  setting  sun. 
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Patna  is,  in  Itself,  a  very  ancient  city,  though 
erected  near  to,  if  not  upon  the  very  site  of,  one 
still  more  ancient,  named  Pateliputra.  Distant  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  it  is  situated  on  the 
right,  or  southern  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and 
is  the  first  native  city  of  wealth  or  importance,  which 
presents  itself  on  the  voyage  towards  the  upper 
country.  It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  is  very  extensive  and  populous. 

With  regard  to  situation,  it  has  its  advantages. 
For  instance,  although  the  province  d'  Bahar,  in 
which  it  lies,  immediately  borders  on  Bengal,  yet  it 
is,  in  several  points,  more  desirable  as  a  place  of 
residence.  The  seasons  are,  indeed,  nearly  the  same 
in  both,  the  hot  weather  commencing  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  continuing  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober ;  but  as  Bahar  is  higher  above  the  sea,  its 
climate  is,  in  some  respects,  more  favourable.  The 
degree  of  heat  may,  indeed,  be  equally  great,  but  it 
is  not  of  that  damp  character,  which  marks  the  hot 
season  in  Bengal.  This  makes  it  somewhat  less 
oppressive  without  the  house  in  the  day-time,  whilst 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  it  is  practicable  there  to 
go  out,  and  enjoy  the  almost  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  the  evening-drive.  As  moreover,  Patna  is  seated 
on  an  eminence,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  secure 
against  the  floods,  to  which,  at  certain  seasons,  that 
part  of  the  country  is  exposed. 

As  Patna  has  often  been  the  seat  of  war,  it  is 
fortified  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  a  wall  and  a 
small  citadel;  and  though  it  does  not  contain  any 
single  building  of  great  celebrity,  or  peculiar  beauty,  is 
rich  in  the  remains  of  Mussulman  splendour,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  river  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  classes,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are  handsome  buildings,  flat-roofed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  carved  balustrades.  Many  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  though  exhibiting  the  usual 
symptoms  of  neglect,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  make 
a  good  appearance, 


"  Patna,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  is  a  very  great, 
and,  from  the  water  at  a  little  distance,  a  very 
striking  city,  being  full  of  large  buildings,  with 
remains  of  old  walls  and  towers,  and  bastions, 
projecting  into  the  river,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
high  rocky  shore,  and  considerable  irregularity  and 
elevation  of  the  ground  behind  it.  We  proceeded 
along  this  noble  expanse  of  water,  which  I  really 
think  grows  wider  instead  of  narrower,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  which  here,  between  wind  and  stream, 
was  raised  into  waves  little  less  than  those  which  the 
Mersey  sometimes  exhibits  below  Liverpool.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Patna,  is  a  large  wood  of 
palms  and  fruit-trees,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
gardens  belonging  to  a  summer-palace,  built  and 
planted  by  the  Nawilb  JaHier  Ali  Khan.  They  are 
renowned  for  their  beauty  and  extent,  being  two  or 
three  miles  in  circuit.  We  also  passed  a  large  and 
ruined  palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
late  Nawilb  of  Patna,  Abbas  Kouli  Khfi,n,  a  splendid 
and  popular  person.  The  houses  of  the  rich  natives 
pretty  much  resemble  those  of  Calcutta;  but  they 
have  the  advantage  here  of  being  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  I  saw  one,  which,  beneath 
its  Corinthian  superstructure,  had  a  range  of  solid 
buildings  of  the  Eastern  Gothic,  with  pointed  arches 
and  small  windows,  containing  a  set  of  apartments 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  uninhabitable,  I 
should  suppose,  from  damp,  during  this  season, 
(August,)  but  which  must  be  coolness  itself,  during 
the  hot  winds." 

The  intermixture  of  their  residences  with  peepul- 
trees,  broad  ghauts,  or  landing-places,  the  remains 
of  Gothic  gateways  of  dark-red  stone,  and  the  nume- 
rous temples  devoted  to  Hindoo  and  Mussulman 
worship,  produces  a  striking  eflFect ;  and,  when  the 
river  is  full  and  brimming  to  its  banks,  turret,  spire, 
and  dome,  being  reflected  in  its  broad  mirror,  the 
scene  is  exceedingly  imposing.  The  continued  mass 
of  buildings   extends    about   four   miles   along   the 
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river,  when  it  changes  into  scattered  cottages  and 
bungalows,  interspersed  with  trees,  till  some  more 
large  and  handsome  buildings  appear,  about  three 
miles  further,  where  is  situated  Bankipore. 

On  entering  Patna,  we  find  that  its  streets  can  be 
traversed  only  on  horseback,  or  upon  an  elephant, 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any  wheel-carriage 
superior  to  the  native  rlicet,  which  is  a  creaking, 
nodding,  non-descript  vehicle,  in  which  the  ladies  ot 
the  country,  concealed  from  public  view  by  thick 
curtains,  enclose  themselves  when  they  travel  or  pay 
visits.  The  best  houses  face  towards  the  river,  and 
many  of  these  have  a  dismal  appearance  on  the  side 
of  the  street,  showing  only  a  high  blank  wall,  with 
a  few  small  windows  in  the  upper  story.  Other 
mansions  are  within  large  walled  courts,  and  in 
passing  along  the  principal  street,  many  porticoes 
of  houses  are  to  be  seen  peeping  out  of  recesses,  or 
small  quadrangles.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the 
middling  classes,  are  exceedingly  crazy,  and  have 
.somewhat  of  a  Chinese  air,  each  story,  as  it  rises, 
lessening  m  size,  and  standing  in  the  verandah  of' 
the  one  below.  They  are  removed,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom,  a  little  from  the  public  path,  which 
is  crowded  during  the  day  with  men  and  animals, 
(horses,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  camels,  and  goats,)  by 
being  raised  upon  a  platform  about  a  foot  high  from 
the  street.  The  houses  occupy  the  centre  of  this 
platform,  a  margin  being  left  all  round,  which  some- 
♦imes  stretches  beyond  the  verandah,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  counter,  on  which  the  goods  of  the  inferior 
shop-keepers  are  displayed  in  baskets,  none  of  the 
richer  and  more  elegant  articles  being  exposed  to 
public  view  in  India. 

The  shops  of  the  kukeems,  or  apothecaries,  make 
tlie  best  appearance;  they  are  furnished  in  the 
primitive  style,  with  herbs  of  various  kinds,  neatly 
arranged,  and  reminding  the  stranger  of  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  some  of  the  histories  of  London,  of 
the  state  of  Bucklersbury,  when  simples  formed  the 
stock-in-trade  of  medical  practitioners.  Amid  much 
that  is  unsightly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire,  in 
the  long  line  of  streets  which  stretches  from  gate  to 
gate  of  this  extensive  city,  every  few  yards  bringing 
some  picturesque  object  to  view;  lofty  open  cupolas, 
in  the  most  elegant  style  of  mosque-architecture, 
surmounting  handsome  mosques,  are  contrasted  with 
solid  towers  of  the  dark-red  stone,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  material  of  former  times. 
The  hou.ses  built  for  the  English  residents,  on  their 
first  occupation  of  the  city,  now  deserted  and  falling 
into  decay,  have  a  singular  and  melancholy  appear- 
ance. Their  construction  after  the  European  fashion, 
shows  that  they  were  intended  for  foreigners;  and 
their  desolation  recalls  to  the  mind  the  tragic  end 
of  those  who  trusted  themselves  to  a  hostile  race, 
then  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  recent  defeat. 
A  large  piece  of  ground  also,  consecrated  and  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  cemetery,  spreading  its  grass- 
grown  mounds  amidst  the  dwellings  of  the  heathen 
and  the  unbeliever,  presents  a  more  than  usually 
dreary  and  melancholy  spot. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  brave  the  disagreeables 
of  a  closely-built  city,  may  find  much  amusement  in 
an  evening's  visit  to  Patna.  The  streets  are  crowded 
to  excess,  the  whole  male  population  swarming  out 
to  enjoy  the  air,  or  assembling  in  the  verandahs  to 
smoke  their  hookahs,  whilst  gazing  on  the  scene 
below.  Native  palkees,  taunjohas,  and  rhec.ts,  force 
their  way  through  masses  of  men  and  boys.  Nothing 
in  India  can  be  done  without  noise,  and  the  din  of 
the  passengers  is  increased  by  the  cries  of  chokeydars 
(watchmen),  and  the  incessant  vociferations  of  fakeers 


(religious  beggars),  stationed  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets.  The  shops  are  all  lighted  up,  and  as  the 
evening  advances,  the  dusky  buildings,  which  rear 
themselves  against  a  dark-blue  sky  studded  with 
innumerable  stars,  have  a  solemn  and  striking  effect ; 
much  that  is  unseemly  is  obscured  in  deep  shadow, 
and  only  the  more  prominent  objects  are  favourably 
revealed  to  the  eye.  Patna,  at  this  time,  as.sumes  a 
very  imposing  aspect,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  suc- 
cession of  temples  and  palaces,  worthy  to  have  been 
the  abodes  of  the  luxurious  Moguls. 

The  wealth  of  Patna  is  enormous;  many  of  its 
great  men  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  city  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tories of  table-linen,  and  wax-candles.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  grand  mart  for  opium,  that  precious  commodity 
which  enriches  so  many  of  the  native  agents,  who, 
as  they  grow  wealthy,  hve  in  a  style,  and  assume 
the  title  of  nawabs.  It  also  possesses  very  expert 
workmen  in  every  department  of  mechanical  art. 
The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  a 
vegetable  which  is  much  cultivated  for  native  con- 
sumption in  India. 

There  are  portions  of  the  suburbs  of  Patna  which 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  particularly  the  view  from 
the  Mussulman  Cemetery,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent.  This  lonely  burying-ground,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  season  in  the  year,  is  left  to 
perfect  solitude,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  various  buildings 
at  unequal  distances  from  each  other,  some  being 
handsome  houses,  furnished  with  double  tiers  of 
verandahs,  erected  for  the  reception  of  guests  and 
spectators,  during  the  solemn  Mohammedan  festival 
of  the  Imaun  Hoseyn  Mohurrum,  which  takes  place 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  whilst  others  are  of 
more  ancient  and  solid  construction,  consisting  of 
towers  and  gateways  of  dark-red  stone,  reliques  of 
the  days  of  Moslem  glory,  when  the  Moguls  ruled 
the  land  down  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
This  singular  spot,  in  its  tenantless  seclusion,  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  deserted  city  to  the  musing  spectator. 
It  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which,  during 
the  rains,  is  covered  with  a  number  of  broad  lakes, 
which  lose  themselves  in  a  suitable  back-ground  of 
deep  dark  forests,  whilst  buffaloes,  animals  which 
always  give  a  wild,  and  even  doleful  appearance  to 
the  landscape,  are  seen  wallowing  in  the  marshes. 
Viewed  under  the  crimson  grandeur  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  scene  is  most  awe-inspiring;  and,  as  the 
gloom  increases,  and  the  last  red  gleam  dimly  illu- 
mines the  long  square,  the  imagination  becomes 
naturally  tinged  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  But 
this  cemetery  displays  a  stirring  and  magnificent  scene 
during  the  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Mohurrum. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  a  few  words  respecting  it  may  be 
acceptable. 

When  the  impostor  Mohammed  died,  he  was,  we 
know,  succeeded  by  his  father-in-law  Abu-bvker, 
who  was  followed  by  Omar  and  Othman,  all  to  the 
exclusion  of  Ali,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  This 
has  led  to  a  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  two 
great  sects,  the  Soonies,  who  acknowledge  the  three 
former  as  lawful  Caliphs,  and  the  Shiahs,  who  assert 
the  superior  claims  of  Ali.  The  latter,  on  the  death 
of  Hoseyn,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  was  slain  with  his 
brother  Hassan,  at  Kerbela,  a.  d.  680,  established 
the  Mohurrum  in  remembrance  of  that  event.  On 
this  occasion  they  carry  about,  in  grand  procession, 
a  taboot,  or  kind  of  mausoleum,  or  tomb,  with 
human  figures  in  it,  and  highly  adorned  with  tinsel, 
and  gold  and  silver  leaf;  and  for  several  days  they 
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newail  the  unfortunate  end  of  Hoseyn,  beating  their 
breasts,   and  calling  on  them  by  name,  crj'ing   out 
continually,  Hoseyn,  Hassan,  Bubee  Fatima,  in  a  most 
outrageous    manner.       Patna    is    a    strong-hold    of 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
who  dwell  within  its  walls,  are  most  firm  and  zealous 
in  their  faith:  and  the  riches  of  the  city  enable  them 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  young  martyrs,  as  they 
consider  the  murdered  brothers,  in  a  very  splendid 
manner;  and  this  noble  space  is  selected  for  the  final 
depository  of  the  taboots,  or  tombs,  which  are  carried 
about  by  the  followers  of  Ali,  in  honourable  remem- 
brance of  his  skaghtered  sons.  The  whole  population 
of  Patna,  ncc  merely  the  Moslem  and  Hindoo,  but 
even  the  Christian  portion  of  it,  assemble  to  witness 
the  pro-ession.     Persons  of  rank  are  accommodated 
in   the   houses   before   mentioned,  whose  roofs   are 
cr.owded  by  immense  multitudes.     Great  respect  is 
paid  to  the  Christian  spectators,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  influence  in  the  country,  but  because  it  is 
believed,  that  persons  of  the  Christian  faith  remon- 
strated against  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  youthful 
princes  by  the  disciples  of  Omar.     The  whole  square 
rings  with  shouts  of  Hoseyn !  Hassan!  accompanied 
by  deep  groans  and  beatings  of  the  breast,  whilst, 
amid  the  discharge  of  musketry,  the  last  scene  is 
acted  by  groups  of  persons  representing  the  comba- 
tants   of    that   fatal   battle    in  which    Hoseyn    fell. 
Whenever  the  venerated   martyr   is  beaten   to   the 
ground,   the   lamentations   are   redoubled,  and  such 
is  the    enthusiasm  which   prevails,  that   many  are 
withheld,  by  force  alone,  from  inflicting  desperate 
wounds    upon   themselves.     '  Woe    to    any    of    the 
followers  of  Omar  who  should  dare  to  intrude  upon 
the  mourners.    The  battle  is  then  renewed  in  earnest; 
whole   companies  of   Sepoys   (native  soldiers,)  have 
been  known  to  engage  in  deadly  combat  with  each 
other,  and  numerous  lives  are  lost.     It  requires  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  blood 
from  being  shed  at  this  festival.  D.  I.  E. 

[Chiefly  abridged  from  an  article  ia  the  Asiatic  Journals^ 


Were  the  variety  of  tones  in  the  human  voice,  peculiar 
to  each  person,  to  cease,  and  the  hand-writing  of  all  men  to 
become  perfectly  uniform,  a  multitude  of  distressing  decep- 
tions and  perplexities  would  be  produced  in  the  domestic, 
civil,  and  commercial  transactions  of  mankind.  But  the 
all-wise  and  beneficient  Creator  has  prevented  all  siich 
evils  and  inconveniences,  by  the  character  of  variety  which 
he  has  impressed  on  the  human  species,  and  on  all  bis 
works.  By  the  peculiar  feotures  of  his  countenance,  every 
man  may  be  distinguished  in  the  light;  by  the  tones  of 
his  voice  he  may  be  recognised  in  the  dark,  or  when  he 
is  separated  from'  his  fellows  by  an  impenetrable  partition ; 
and  his  hand-writing  can  attest  his  existence  and  indi- 
viduality, when  continents  and  oceans  interpose  between 
him  and  his  relations,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  sentiments 
and  purposes  to  future  generations. Dick. 


MAKING    WONDKRS    OUT    OF    NOTHING. 

In  Dr.  JoHNsox's  Idler,  is  the  following  amusing  account 
of  a  man,  who  makes  wonders  out  of  nothing. 

My  friend,  Will  Marvel,  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out 
and  -eturn  with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  lately  ta.kon  a 
journey,  and  has  a  story  of  his  travels,  which  will  strike 
a  home-bred  citizon  with  horror.  When  he  left  Loudon, 
the  morning  was  bright,  and  a  fair  day  was  promised. 
But  Will  is  born  to  struggle  with  difficulties.  That  hap 
pened  to  him,  which  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  happened  to 
others.  Before  hu  had  gone  ten  miles,  it  began  to  rain. 
What  course  was  to  be  taken?  His  soul  disdained  to  turn 
back.  He  did  what  the  King  of  Prussia  might  have  done ; 
he  flapped  his  hat ;  buttoned  up  Ins  cape,  and  went  for 
wards ;  fortifying  his  mind  by  the  stoical  consolation,  that 
whatever  is  violent,  will  be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried;  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  he  saw  an  inn,  which  he  entered,  wet 
and  weary,  and  found  civil  treatment,  and  proper  refresh- 
ment. After  a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  seeing  the  sky 
clear,  he  called  for  his  horse,  and  rode  on ;  passing  many 
pools  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  guess  the 
depth,  and  which  he  cannot  review  without  some  censure 
of  his  own  rashness :  but  what  a  man  undertakes,  he  must 
perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at  his  heart. 

At  last,  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  came 
upon  him.  He  then  repented  the  weak  indulgence  of  his 
long  rest  at  noon :  yet  he  went  forward,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  ignorant  whither  he  was  going,  and 
uncertain,  whether  his  next  step  might  not  be  his  last.  In 
this  dismal  uncertainty,  his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  still. 
Marvel  had  heard  much  of  the  instincts  of  horses,  and  was 
in  doubt  what  danger  might  be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he 
fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  still  and  deep, 
and  sometimes,  that  a  dead  body  lay  across  the  track.  He 
sat  still  awhile  to  re-collect  his  thoughts ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  alight,  and  explore  the  darkness,  out  stept  a 
man  with  a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike-gate ! 

Some  are  much  more  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  faults 
and  blemishes  of  others,  than  their  own:  can  spy  a  Mote 
in  another's  eye,  sooner  than  a  Beam  in  their  own. 

This  common  failing  of  the  human  nature,  the  Heathens 
were  very  sensible  of;  and  imaged  it  in  the  following 
manner.  Every  man  (say  they)  carries  a  wallet,  or  two 
satchels  or  bags  with  him ;  the  one  hanging  before  him, 
and  the  other  behind  him ;  into  that  before,  he  puts  the 
faults  of  others;  into  that  behind,  his  own;  by  which 
means,  he  never  sees  his  own  failings,  whilst  he  has  those 
of  others  always  before  his  eyes.  Now,  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  will  teach  us  to  turn  this  wallet ;  and 
place  that  part  which  contains  our  own  faults,  before  our 
eyes,  and  that  which  contains  those  of  others,  behind  our 
back.  A  very  necessary  regulation  this,  if  we  would 
behold  our  own  faults  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  do. 
For  we  must  not  expect  that  others  will  be  as  blind  to  our 
foibles,  as  we  ourselves  are.  Tliey  will  carry  them  before 
their  eyes,  whether  we  do  or  no.  And  to  imagine  that  the 
world  takes  no  notice  of  them,  because  we  do  not,  is  just 
as  wise,  as  to  fancy  that  others  do  not  see  us,  because  we 
shut  our  eyes. Mason 


There  is  a  more  than  common  desire,  among  the  slaves  in 

to  learn  to  read.     They  flock  to  schools  when  they 

are  opened,  are  eager  to  buy  spelling-books,  and  snatch 
a  lesson  in  reading  whenever  they  can.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  when  the  people  come  in  from  the  field,  to  see  a 
tall  man  sitting  down,  and  taking  most  docilely  his  lesson 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  from  a  boy  not  half  his  length;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  two  or  three  full-grown  persons  are  looking 
over  the  man's  shoulder,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  from 

this  little  master  and  his  great  pupil. Letter  from  a 

Gentleman  in  the  West  Indies. 


I  WILL  tell  you,  says  Izaak  Walton,  that  I  have  heard  a 
grave  Divine  say,  that  God  has  two  dwellings,  one  in 
Heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart. 
Endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor  ;  but  be 
sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or  you  spoil  all. 


Christopher  Viscount  Hatton  was  Governor  of 
Guernsey,  in  1672,  and,  with  his  family  in  Cornet  Castle 
there,  was  blown  up,  in  consequence  of  the  powder 
magazine  being  struck  with  lightning  at  midnight.  He 
was  in  bed,  and  was  blown  out  of  the  window,  and  lay 
some  time  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  unhurt.  His  mother 
and  wife,  with  several  attendants,  perished  :  but  an  infant 
daughter  was  found  the  next  day,  alive,  and  sleeping  in  its 
cradle,  under  a  beam  of  the  ruins,  unhurt  by  the  explosion. 
This  daughter  was  Anne,  afterwards  married  to  Daniel, 
Earl  of  Wiiichelsea  and  Nottingham,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  besides  ten  other  children, 
who  died  voung,  and  seven,  who  were  still-born,  in  all 
thirty.  She  was  grandmother  through  her  second  son, 
William,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham, 
and  great-grandmother  to  the  present  Earl,  through  her 
youngest  son,  Edward. 

Dr  Johnson  used  to  remark,  "  If  a  man  does  not  make 
new  acquaintance  as  he  advances  through  life,  he  wiU  si)on 
find  himself  left  alone.  A  man.  Sir,  should  keep  his 
friendship  in  constant  repair." 
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READING  AND  WRITING. 

In  themselves,  these  accomplishments  are  strictly 
mechanical.  Learning  to  read,  is  no  more  in  itself 
than  learning  to  play  the  flute,  and  does  not,  indeed, 
require  intellectual  capacities  of  so  high  an  order; 
to  read  is  simply  to  connect  a  sound  with  a  sign. 
To  write  is  still  more  mechanical;  it  is  the  art  of 
making  very  simple  signs  which,  it  has  been  agreed 
upon,  shall  represent  a  certain  number  of  sounds. 
The  mental  processes  employed  in  acquiring  and 
practising  these  arts  are  of  a  very  mean  kind.  No 
sound  human  being  was  ever  found  incapable  of 
them.  But  they  are  instruments  of  stujiendous 
power,  and  it  is  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
that  has  caused  so  much  confusion  respecting  them. 
Under  the  old  and  clumsy  methods  of  instruction, 
these  arts  were  so  slowly  and  painfully  acquired, 
that,  incidentally,  numerous  ideas  were  collected, 
which  contribute  still  more  to  complicate  the  notions 
attached  to  the  subject.  But  in  the  midst  of  other 
improvements,  the  mode  of  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  these  arts,  in  the  Iceist  possible  time,  has  been 
discovered.  By  the  Bell,  Lancasterian,  and  other 
methods  of  teaching,  the  art  alone  is  acquired,  and 
in  the  least  possible  time,  so  that  the  incidental  addi- 
tion of  a  few  ideas  is  lost. 

If  then  a  boy,  immorally  educated,  is  taught  also 
reading  and  writing,  he  is  in  nothing,  or  by  very 
little,  raised  in  intellectual  cultivation,  while  two 
powerful  instruments  are  put  into  his  hands.  Thus 
the  child  of  a  pickpocket,  or  burglar,  will  probably 
be  neither  pickpocket  nor  burglar,  he  will  probably 
be  a  begging-letter  writer,  a  forger,  or  an  embezzler. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  be  morally  educated, 
these  instruments  of  power  will,  according  to  his 
moral  impressions,  be  turned  to  use. 

Like  all  power,  however,  they  expose  the  possessor 
to  temptation;  and  the  greater  the  pressure  of  this 
force,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  moral  and  guiding 
power. — A  servant  ungifted  with  the  art  of  reading 
manuscript,  will  not  open  letters  or  pry  into  secret 
papers — they  tell  him  nothing ;  but  if  he  can  so  read, 
then  some  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  habit 
of  moral  conduct,  is  necessary  to  strengthen  him 
against  the  temptation  of  curiosity.  This  is  a  small 
case  of  very  universal  application.  But  while  a 
temptation  is  afforded  on  the  one  hand  to  do  evil, 
there  is  also  presented  the  means  of  instruction; 
the  taste  for  reading  is  not  an  unbalanced  good : 
it  depends  in  part  on  the  books  read;  the  chance, 
however,  perhaps,  is  in  favour  of  a  wholesome  result. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that 
literary  education  is  so  far  from  being  a  substitute 
for  a  moral  one,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  demands 
that  a  higher  moral  power  should  be  exerted,  in  order 
to  steady  and  direct  the  progress  of  the  human 
vessel.  Reading  and  writing  are  like  a  too-powerful 
steam-engine  in  a  small  and  weakly  boat — the  helm 
is  disobeyed,  and  the  timbers  are  shaken  to  pieces. 
The  helm,  in  these  cases,  is  instruction,  moral  and 
religious. Lincolnshire  Chronicle. 


Let  no  man  presume  that  he  can  see  prospectively  into  the 
ways  of  Providence  !  His  part  is  to  contemplate  them  in 
the  past,  and  trust  in  them  for  the  future;  but,  so  trusting, 
to  act  always  upon  motives  of  human  prudence,  directed 
by  religious  principles. Southey. 


Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  you  have  been  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  but  owning,  what  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  that  you 
now  have  more  sense  than  you  had  before,  to  see  your  error, 
— more  humility  to  acknowledge  it, — and  more  grace  to 
correct  it. Sksg. 


DIFFICULTY    OF    SACRED    POETRY. 

Oft  would  I  sing  with  boyish  glee, 

Of  joy  and  festive  revelry; 

And  oft  would  pour  a  softer  strain 

To  soothe  some  visionary  pain: 

Oft  too,  when  crested  heroes  fell, 

This  hand  hath  struck  the  chorded  sheU, 

Till  maddening  strains  in  frenzied  jar. 

Echoed  the  brazen  notes  of  war. 

Pride,  mirth,  ambition,  love,  or  arms. 

Sweet  friendship's  voice,  or  nature's  charms. 

Could  wake  a  harp,  which  though  unknown 

To  fame,  and  heard  by  one  alone. 

Whose  partial  ear  would  aye  incUne 

To  list  e'en  humble  lay  like  mine. 

Ne'er  slumbered  when  its  master's  voice. 

Summoned  its  echoes  to  rejoice ; 

Or  called  for  tones  of  deepest  grief 

To  soothe  a  pain  that  spurned  relief. 

Why  then,  since  earthly  themes  could  move, 

Of  joy,  ambition,  or  of  love. 

Saviour!  when  thy  blest  name  I  sing, 

Reluctant  shrinks  the  tuneless  string. 

And  loftiest  themes  to  mortals  given. 

To  teach  on  earth  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Strains  by  yon  white-robed  minstrels  sung, 

Fall  lifeless  from  this  stammering  tongue  ? 

Is  it  that  heaven  alone  may  be 

The  scene  of  heaven's  own  minstrelsy  ? 

Or  that  this  heart,  attuned  to  themes 

Of  earth,  and  fancy's  flickering  dreams, 

Needs  purer  strains  the  joys  to  tell 

Of  scenes  where  saints  alone  may  dwell  ? 

Oh  then,  till  meet  for  realms  above. 

Saviour,  whom  though  unseen,  I  love ! 

Be  mine  on  earth  the  filial  tear. 

Offspring  of  love  though  chid  by  fear ; 

Be  mine  the  hope,  which  though  awhile 

It  triumphs  not,  yet  dares  to  smile; 

And  mine  the  faith  that  scatters  wide, 

The  mists  that  heaven's  bright  presence  hide  . 

Whispering  that  soon  this  heart  shall  glow. 

With  joys  unseen,  unknown,  below  ; 

And  soon  this  hand,  with  skill  new  given. 

Echo  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

S.  c.  w. 


As  is  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each,  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  Nature,  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
course;  so,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age, 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness 
of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually 
brings  forward  accomplished  and  flourishing  manhood: 
and  such  manhood  passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness, 
into  respectable  and  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  Nature 
is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course,  disorder  takes  place  in 
the  moral,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  spring 
put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauiy, 
and  in  autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and 
old  age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have  been 
vanity,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  than  vexation  of 
spirit. Blair. 


From  the  piety,  gentleness,  and  forbearance  of  women, 
spring  most  of  the  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  society: 
and  from  the  tenderness  and  compassion  stamped  on  their 
hearts,  arise  the  greatest  number  of  those  benevolent  deeds 
that  form  the  chief  blessings  of  life.  From  these  divine 
virtues  spring  the  tender  nurse  in  sickness ;  the  "  minis- 
tering angel"  in  affliction ;  the  friend  of  the  suffering  poor, 
the  protectress  of  the  helpless  orphan.  Oh  !  let  the  human 
heart  expand  with  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all 
good,  that  such  balms  to  earthly  sorrows  are  given,  in  the 
endearing  ties  of  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  daughter:  and 
let  each  of  these  important  relatives  receive  and  use  the  gift 
of  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  as  a  precious  deposit 
for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Her  feelings  were 
given  her  as  incentives  to  her  various  duties,  and  they 
must  no  more  be  wasted  on  useless  objects  than  her 
fortune,  her  time,  or  her  talents. Mrs.  King. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE     HAND    AND    THE    EYE. 


THE   SPIDEH    MONKEY. 


This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Coaita,  or  Spider  Monkey, 
so  called  from  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  its  motions.  The  tail  answers  the 
piuposes  of  a  hand,  and  the  animal  throws  itself 
about  from  branch  to  branch,  sometimes  swinging 
from  the  foot,  sometimes  by  the  hand,  but  oftener, 
and  with  a  greater  reach,  by  the  tail.  The  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  covered  only  with  skin,  forming  an 
organ  of  touch  as  discriminating  as  the  hand.  It 
inhabits  the  woods  of  South  America,  associating 
in  great  multitudes;  assailing  such  travellers  as 
pass  through  their  haunts,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  sportive  and  mischievous  gambols;  chattering, 
and  throwing  down  dry  sticks,  swinging  by  their 
tails,  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the  passengers 
by  a  variety  of  menacing  gestures.  Its  general 
colour  is  black,  except  the  face,  which  is  a  dark  flesh- 
colour. 


THE  CH^TODON  BOSTRATUS. 

The  Chetodon  rostratus,  (from  cheete,  hair;  odon,  a 
tooth;  and  rostratus,  beaked,)  affords  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  precision  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  muscular  action.  This  fish  is  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  it  inhabits  the  Indian  rivers,  and 
lives  on  the  smaller  aquatic  flies.  When  it  observes 
one  alighted  on  a  twig,  or  flying  near,  (for  it  can 
shoot  them  on  the  wing,)  it  darts  a  drop  of  water 
with  so  steady  an  aim,  as  to  bring  the  fly  down  into 
the  water,  when  it  falls  an  easy  prey.  These  fishes 
are  kept  in  large  vases  for  amusement,  and  if  a  fly 
be  presented  on  the  end  of  a  twig,  they  will  shoot  at 
it  with  surprising  accuracy.  In  its  natural  state,  it 
will  hit  a  fly  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six  feet. 
— Sir  Charl.es  Bell  on  the  Hand. 


THE    SPIDER. 

"That  man"  says  tlie  accomplished  Cowper,  "  who  can 
derive  no  gratification  from  a  view  of  nature,  even  imder 
the  disadvantage  of  her  most  ordinary  dress,  will  have  no 
eyes  to  admire  her  in  any." 

This  thought  arose  within  me  during  a  late  walk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  village.  The  morning  was  cold  and 
clear,  but  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  not  a  cloud  llitied 
across  the  heavens.  The  little  river  llowed  over  its  rocky 
bed,  and  on  either  side,  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak, 
the  elm,  and  birch,  had  intercepted  the  flakes  of  snow,  and 
formed  a  sparkling  arcade.  Every  twig  glittered  with 
hoar-frost;  even  the  coarser  herbage,  ferns,  reeds,  and 
mosses,  seemed  as  if  fledged  with  ioy  feathers;  while  here 
and  there  the  Daphne  laurel,  and  the  holly,  fii-mly  grasped 
the  rugged  banks.  Their  dark  shining  leaves  were  gemmed 
and  edged  with  frozen  particles,  that  reflected  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow;  and  across  them  innumerable  spiders,  as 
if  proud  to  display  their  skill,  had  spun  and  interlaced 
their  glittering  webs. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  a  Spider  when  thus  employed. 
He  first  throws  out  a  thread,  which  becomes  attached  by 
its  adhesive  quality,  to  some  near  bough  or  leaf,  tuft  of  moss 
or  stone.  He  then  turns  round,  recedes  to  a  distance, 
attaches  another  floating  thread  to  some  other  part,  and 
darts  away,  doubling  and  redoubling,  so  as  to  form  figures 
the  most  pleasing  and  fantastic,  spinning  a  thread  at  every 
movement,  thro\igh  the  holes  of  his  bag,  by  an  operation 
similar  to  the  drawing  of  wire: 

And  thus  he  works,  as  if  to  mock  at  art. 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers  ; 

By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  feats, 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. — Cowpeu's  Task. 

Yet  the  simple  machinery,  by  which  such  a  process  is 
eflfccted,  consists  merely  of  two  bags,  or  reser\"oirs,  filled 
with  gura,  or  glue,  and  perforated  with  small  holes.  The 
secretion  of  the  threads  is  an  act  too  subtile  for  our  discern- 
ment, except  as  we  perceive  it  by  the  produce.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  one  thing  answers  to  another, — 
the  secretory  glands  to  the  quality  and  consistence  required 
in  the  secreted  substances, — the  bags  to  its  reception ;  that 
the  outlets  and  orifices  are  constructed  not  merely  for 
relieving  the  reservoirs  of  their  burden,  but  for  manufac- 
turing the  contents  into  a  form  and  texture  of  great 
external  use  to  the  life  and  functions  of  the  insect.  Two 
purposes  are  thus  accorapjished  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
A  feeble  creature,  which  it  has  pleased  Omnipotence  to  call 
into  being,  for  reasons,  though  inscrutable  to  us,  yet 
undoubtedly  both  wise  and  good,  is  put  into  a  condition  to 
provide  for  its  own  safety.  An  exquisite  effect  is  also 
produced  in  the  winter-landscape — an  effect  of  a  character 
so  new  and  beautiful,  though  annually  recurring,  that  few 

regard  it  without  admiration  and  delight. Annals  of  My 

Village. 

Waller's  opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  was, — 
"  Tliat  he  should  blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not 
contain  some  motive  to  virtue." Johnson. 


A  gentleman,  a  good  shot,  lent  a  favourite  old  pointer  to 
a  friend,  v,ho  had  not  much  to  accuse  himself  of  in  the 
slaughter  of  partridges,  however  iTiuch  he  might  have 
frightened  them.  After  ineffectually  firing  at  some  birds, 
which  the  old  pointer  had  found  for  him,  the  dog  turned 
away  in  apparent  disgust,  went  home,  and  never  could  be 

persuaded  to  accompany  the  same  person  afterwards. 

Jesse. 


Talk  not  of  music  to  a  physician,  nor  of  medicine  to  a 
fidler;  unless  the  fidlei-  should  be  sick,  and  the  physician 
at  a  concert.  He  that  speaks  only  of  such  subjects  as  are 
familiar  to  himself,  treats  the  company  as  the  stork  did 
the  fox,  presenting  an  entertainment  to  him  in  a  deep 
pitcher,  out  of  which  no  creature  could  feed  but  a  long 
billed  fowl, Jones  of  Kayland. 


Arabian  Proverb. — "  Drops  added  to  drops  make  the 
ocean." 
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BIRMESE  KIOUM,  OR  ROYAL  CONVENT. 

The  Birman  Empire,  or  eastern  peninsula  of  India, 
IS  only  separated  from  the  territories  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  by  a  narrow  chain  of  moun- 
tams,  but  our  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  is  so 
limited,  that  but  little  is  known  of  them.  Their 
religion  is,  in  some  respects,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos;  they  worship  an  image  of  Gaudma,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  philosopher.  The  rliahaans, 
or  priests,  are  a  kind  of  monks,  who  live  in  cloisters, 
or  Kioums,  which  are  also  Schools,  where  the  children 
of  nobles  and  peasants  are  educated  gratis,  and 
without  any  distinction  of  rank.  The  Kioums  are 
supported  by  pillars,  and  open  on  all  sides,  no 
private  apartments  being  allowed ;  the  interior  of  the 
building  forms  one  large  hall. 

The  engraving  represents  one  of  these  buildings, 
which  was  visited  by  Colonel  Symes;  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  "  Kioumdogee,"  or  Royal 
Convent,  and  was,  he  says,  "  an  edifice  not  less 
extraordinary  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  than 
magnificent  from  its  ornaments,  and  from  the  gold 
that  was  profusely  bestowed  on  every  part.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  roofs,  rising  one 
above  another,  in  five  distinct  stories,  diminished  in 
size  as  they  advanced  in  height,  each  roof  being 
surrounded  by  a  cornice,  curiously  carved  and  richly 
gilded.  The  body  of  the  building,  elevated  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  supported  on  large  timbers 
driven  into  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  piles,  of 
which  there  were,  probably,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
On  ascending  the  stairs,  we  were  not  less  pleased 
than  surprised,  at  the  splendid  appearance  which  the 
inside  displayed;  a  gilded  balustrade,  fantastically 
carved,  encompassed  the  outside  of  the  platform. 
Within  this,  there  was  a  wide  gallery  entirely  round 
the  building.  An  inner  railing  opened  into  a  noble 
hall,  supported  by  colonnades  of  lofty  pillars,  the 
centre  row  at  least  fifty  feet  high,  and  gilded  from 
the  top  to  within  four  feet  of  the  base,  which  was 
lackered  red.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  was  a 
gilded  partition  of  open  latticed  work,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  was  a  marble  image  of  Gavidma,  gilded, 
and  sitting  on  a  golden  throne;  and  in  front  of  the 
idol,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  we  saw  the  scredaw, 
or  high-priest,  sitting  on  a  satin-carpet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  priests,  who  kept  their  bodies 
bent  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  with  their  hands  joined 
in  a  supplicating  manner,  as  is  the  Indian  custom 
in  addressing  a  superior." 


Fame  often  makes  a  great  deal  of  a  little. — She 
magnifies  and  multiplies  matters.  Loud  was  the  lie  which 
that  bell  told,  hanging  in  a  clock-house  at  Westminster, 
and  usually  rung  at  the  coronation  and  funeral  of  Princes, 
having  this  inscription  about  it: — 
King  Edward  made  mc,  I    Take  me  down  and  weigh  me, 

Thirty  thousand  and  three*  ;    |    And  more  you  shall  find  me. 
But  when  this  bell  was  taken  down,  at  the  doom"s-day  of 
abbeys,  this  and  two  more  were  found  not  to  weigh  twenty 
thousand.     Many  tales  of  fame  are  found  to  shrink  ac- 
cordingly.— Fuller. 

•  Namely,  pounds. 

A  VERY  small  page  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our  good 
works,  when  vast  volumes  will  not  contain  our  evil  deeds. 
— Bishop  Wilson. 


We  should  take  care  of  the  beginnings  of  sm.  Nobody  is 
exceedingly  wicked  all  at  once  :  the  devil  is  too  cunning  to 
startle  men  with  temptations  to  great  and  frightful  crimes 
at  first ;  but  if  he  can  tempt  them  to  leave  off  their  prayers, 
to  take  Go<rs  name  in  vain,  to  drink,  to  swear,  to  hear 
filthy  discourse,  and  to  speak  of  the  vices  of  others  with 
pleasure,  he  will  soon  tempt  them  to  crimes  of  a  damning 
nature. — Bishop  Wilson. 


CLOTHING  CLUBS. 
As  all  measures  which  encourage  the  poor  in 
provident  habits,  and  direct  the  rich  how  to  bestc«w 
their  charity,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  moral  effect, 
ought  to  be  made  known;  the  Clothing  Clubs 
now  becoming  frequent  even  in  small  parishes,  are 
well  worth  notice.  The  general  plan  is,  for  each  poor 
family  to  pay  Is.,  or  single  person  or  child,  9d.  or  6rf., 
or  other  small  sum,  each  week  or  month,  to  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  added  the  sum  of  bene- 
factions given  to  the  fund  by  charitable  persons,  and 
the  two  sums  together,  are  divided  to  each  poor 
contributor  in  proportion,  in  such  necessary  articles 
as  they  choose.  So  that  for  12s.  subscribed,  they 
get  the  worth  of  24s.,  or  21s.,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  amount  of  charitable  contributions.  The  rich 
do  much  more  good  by  encouraging  these  clubs, 
than  by  indiscriminate  gifts  of  clothes  at  certain 
seasons,  when  what  is  not  wanted  is  received,  and 
what  is  given  is  often  sold  again. 

The  following  is  a  recent  statement  of  one  of  the 
best  managed  Clothing  Clubs,  which  has  been  long 
established. 

Statement  of  a   Fund,  eslublished  in  the  Parish  of  . 

including  the  Hamlets,  for  providing  Bedding,  Clothing,  i;c.  for 
Labouring  Families  and  Children, 

£    ».   d. 

67  Families*  paid  Is.  a  month,  for  12  months    .  .40    4    0 

6  ditto  9d.  ditto 2    5    0 


72                                                                             42  9  0 
H$H  the  sum  added  to  51  of  those  who  paid  Is. 

amonth 15  6  0* 

One-third  added  to  2  of  ditto     0  8  0* 

One-quaitei  ditto  to  9  ditto     1  7  0* 

Half  added  to  the  5  who  paid  9d 12  6* 

No  addition  made  to  5. 


60  12  6 

52  Children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  paid 

4(1.  amonth  each,  for  12  months  10    8  0 

Half  the  sum  added     5    4  0* 


£76    4  6 
In  December  the  following  articles  were  distributed  to  the  above 
72  Families,  in  the  proportion  of  18s.  to  the  first  class,  16s.  to  the 
second  class,  and  15s.  to  the  third  class,  12s.  to  the  fourth  class, 
and  6s.  to  each  of  the  Children,  agreeable  to  their  own  choice: — 

12  counterpanes,  at  2s.  6<i.  each 1  10  0 

45  blankets,  large,  5s.  2(/.  ditto     11   12  6 

6  ditto,  small,  3s.  4(i.  ditto 1     0  0 

317|  yards  of  sheeting  cloth,  at  9(i.  a  yard 11  17  6J 

192  ditto  of  bed-tick,  at  lid.  ditto 8  16  0 

125J  ditto  of  shirting  cloth,  at  9rf.  ditto 4  14  IJ 

42  ditto,  at  8d.  ditto    1     8  0 

11  ditto,  at  6(/.  ditto    0    5  6 

132  ditto  of  flannel,  at  lOri.  ditto    5  10  0 

27  ditto  of  calico  for  sheets,  at  Is.  ditto 1     7  0 

435}  ditto,  at  Sd.  ditto 9    1  41 

a3  ditto,  at  4d.  ditto    Oil  0 

14  ditto  of  velveteen,  at  Is.  9rf.  ditto   1     4  6 

88i  ditto  of  corduroy,  at  Is.  4rf.  ditto    5  17  8 

9  ditto  of  fustian,  at  Is.  9rf.  ditto    0  15  9 

15  ditto  for  trousers,  at  6</.  ditto    0    7  6 

7  ditto  of  Russia  duck,  at  9d.  ditto    0    5  3 

102J  ditto  of  stuff,  at  Id.  ditto 2  19  94 

124J  ditto  of  blue  print,  at  9(/.  ditto    4  13  4| 

71  ditto  of  ditto,  at  7rf.  ditto 2     1  5 

12  ditto  of  ditto,  at  6d.  ditto 0    6  0 

£76^11 
*  Tlie  amount  of  inrlividual  contributions  varied  from  Is.  (o  51. 
••  These  added  sums  are  from  subscriptions  and  donations. 


TREES    CHARACTERIZED. 

The  sailing  Pine ;  the  Cedar,  proud  and  tall ; 

The  vine-prop  Elm  ;  the  Poplar,  never  dry  ; 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 

The  Aspern,  good  for  staves ;  the  Cypress,  funeral ; 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage  ;  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  Willoiv,  worn  of  hopeless  paramours : 

The  Yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ; 

The  Birch  for  shafts ;  the  Sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  Myrrh,  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  ; 

The  warlike  Beech  ;  the  Ash,  for  nothing  ill : 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Platane  round  , 

The  carver  Holm ,  the  Maple,  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spe.vssr. 
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THE  GREAT  FLOODS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
SCOTLAND,  IN  August,  1829. 

The  heat  in  the  province  of  Mora)',  duiing  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  was  unusually  great ;  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period,  the  drought  was  excessive. 
The  variations  of  the  barometer  were  very  remarkable,  but 
were  so  seldom  followed  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
weather,  that  observers  of  the  instrument  began  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  it.  In  July  the  aurora  borealis  was  frequently 
seen,  accompanied  by  windy,  unsteady  weather,  and  the 
continued  drought  was  interrupted  bv  sudden  falls  of  rain, 
partaking  rf  the  character  of  svater-spouts. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  one  of  these  occurred  on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  at  Kean-loch-luichart,  a  litlle 
highland  hamlet  in  Ross-shire.  A  man  having  taken 
shelter  under  an  arch,  suddenly  beheld  a  moving  mountain 
of  soil,  stones,  and  trees,  coming  slowly  but  steadily  down 
the  deep-worn  course  of  a  little  stream.  He  tied  in  terror. 
It  reached  the  bridge,  where  its  progress  was  for  a  moment 
arrested ;  when,  bursting  the  feeble  barrier  that  opposed  it, 
oti  it  rushed  with  dreadful  devastation  over  the  plain  below. 
A  small  rivulet  on  the  other  side  of  the  chiu'ch  was  much 
swollen,  so  that  the  people,  on  coming  out  of  church,  found 
themselves  in  an  instant  between  two  impassable  torrents, 
and  had  barely  time  to  save  their  lives,  by  crowding  to 
an  elevated  spot,  where  they  remained  till  the  waters 
subsided. 

The  rain  began  on  Sunday  evening  the  2nd  of  August, 
and  continued  with  little  or  no  intermission  tdl  Tuesday. 
The  Nairn  and  other  streams  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
runs,  rushed  from  the  mountains,  filled  with  gravel  and 
stones,  and  committed  great  havoc  on  many  farms,  and 
carried  a  huge  mass  of  machinery  from  the  fulling  mill  of 
Faillie,  down  to  Cantray,  nine  miles  below;,  from  whence  it 
was  with  much  labour  brought  back  to  its  home,  but  was 
hardlv  well  re-established,  when  the  flood  of  the  2"th  bore 
it  away  again,  and  landed  it  at  Kilravock,  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  miles. 

The  Naugh  of  Culbeg,  of  twenty-five  acres  in  extent, 
had  the  whole  of  its  crop  annihilated,  and  the  worthy 
tenant  of  the  farm,  James  Mackintosh  and  his  family, 
narrowly  escaped  destruction :  for  two  days  they  were  kcpl 
out  of  their  dwelling,  and  when,  at  length,  they  v.  t-re 
enabled  to  return  to  it,  and  set  things  a  little  in  order, 
thanking  God  for  their  personal  safety,  the  yet  more 
terrible  flood  of  the  27th  visited  them,  and  filled  the  rooms 
to  the  height  of  five  feet.  They  retreated  more  precipi- 
tately than  before :  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  me,  as 
we  stood  afterwards  on  his  damp  disconsolate  floor,  "  I 
minded  moo"  something  I  would  ha-e  done  ill  wanting; 
and  so  I  wade  back  again,  and  crept  in  at  that  window,  and 
after  groping  about,  and  getting  hold  of  what  I  was  seeking, 
I  was  going  to  creep  out  again,  when  I  bethought  me  of 
my  specks."  "  Specks,"  said  I,  "  how  could  you  risk  your 
life  for  a  pair  of  spectacles  ?"  "  Trouth,  sir,"  replied  he 
seriously,  "  I  could  not  have  read  my  Bible  without  thera ; 
and,  more  than  that,  they  were  silver  specks,  and  they  were 
specks  sent  me  home  in  a  present  from  my  son  the  Epis- 
copal minister  in  Canada." 

At  the  town  of  Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
was  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  on  the  3rd,  but  the  most 
destructive  effects  of  the  flood  were  seen  after  the  27th, 
when  the  bridge  was  seriously  injured,  great  part  of  the 
stone  piers  and  embankment  of  the  harbour  carried  away, 
and  a  brig  sunk  at  its  mouth.  A  remarkable  object  in 
this  scene  of  desolation  was  a  fishing-hut  about  twelve  feet 
long,  standing  on  a  beach  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
constructed  of  four  posts,  with  bearers  stretched  between 
them  at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof  and  all,  with 
outside  planks,  \^'hile  the  bridge,  the  pier,  the  vessel, 
nay,  the  very  rocks,  were  yielding  to  the  fury  of  the  deluge, 
this  ark  stood  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  both 
ffoods,  uninjured.  No  building  of  stone  and  lime  could 
have  stood  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Findhom  runs  through  a  direct  line  of  coun- 
try of  not  less  than  sixty  n.iles:  the  damage  done  throughout 
its  course  was  immense.  In  the  bridge  of  Freeburn,  a 
horizontal  crack  m  the  masonry  shows  that  the  mass 
above  was  lifted  up  by  the  water,  like  the  lid  of  a  chest, 
and  dropped  asain  into  its  place  after  the  fall  of  the  arch  ; 
the  middle  arch  fell  early  in  the  right  of  the  3rd,  the  other 
two  towards  morning.  The  river  here,  though  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  was  seventeen  feet  above  its  usual  level. 

The  river  Dorback,  a  tributary  of  the   Findhom,  de- 


stroyed many  farms,  carrying  away  thirty  acres  at  a  time. 
At  one  spot  was  a  bank  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  which 
rose,  covered  with  a  birch  and  alder  wood.  The  soil  being 
spongy,  became  overloaded  with  moisture  imbibed  from 
the  rain,  and  with  all  its  trees  gave  way  at  once,  threw 
itself  headlong,  and  bounded  across  the  bed  of  the  Dor- 
back,  blocking  up  the  waters,  flooded  as  they  were  at  tha 
time.  William  Macdonald,  the  farmer  who  witncEsed  this, 
told  me,  that  it  fell  "  with  a  sort  of  a  dumb  sound, '  which 
though  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  tenns,  conveys  the 
meaning  it  is  intended  to  express.  Astonished,  and  con- 
founded, he  remained  gazing.  The  water  continued 
accumulating  behind  this  obstacle  for  nearly  an  hour,  as  it 
did  not  entirely  stop  the  stream;  at  length,  becoming  too 
powerful  to  be  longer  resisted,  tlie  enormous  dam  began  to 
yield,  and  was  hurled  onwards  like  a  floating  island. 
While  Macdonald  was  standing  lost  in  wonderment,  to 
behold  his  farm  thus  sailing  oflf  to  the  ocean,  by  acres  at 
a-  time,  above  half  an  acre  more  of  it  rent  itself  away 
from  its  native  hill,  and  descended  at  once,  with  a  grove 
of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river,  where  part  of  it  still  remains, 
with  the  trees  growing  upright  upon  it. 

The  devastation  caused  by  the  Findhom  swept  away 
every  sign  of  cultivation  on  the  rich  and  extensive  plain 
of  Forres.  Mr.  Suter's  house,  at  Moy,  was  filled,  on  the 
night  of  the  .3rd,  with  women  and  children,  who  had  been 
dri\en  from  their  cottages;  the  men  being  actively  em- 
ployed at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in  saving  others,  there  was 
great  anxiety  felt  lor  the  fate  of  those  who  had  not  yet 
escaped  from  their  houses,  particularly  for  a  family  named 
KeiT,  and  for  Sandy  Smith,  popularly  called  Whins,  or 
Funns,  from  his  residing  on  a  furzy  piece  of  pasture;  the 
light  in  his  window  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
nd  Mr.  Suter  ordered  lights  to  be  put  in  his  own  windows, 
to  cheer  any  who  might  still  survive. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Suter  found  his  servant, 
Alexander  Kerr,  standing  on  a  spot  he  had  not  left  during 
the  night,  gazing  towards  the  house  of  his  parents,  and 
weeping  in  great  agony,  for  their  rescue  appeared  utterly 
impossible.  Mr.  Suter  tried  to  comfort  him;  but  while 
he  spoke,  the  whole  gable  of  Kerr's  dwelling  gave  way, 
and  fell  into  the  raging  current.  With  a  telescope,  a 
hand  was  seen  working  through  the  thatt'h  of  an  adjoin- 
ing roof.  A  head  soon  appeared ;  at  last  Kerr's  whole 
frame  emerged,  and  he  began  to  draw  out  his  wife  and 
me>2e.  Clinging  to  one  another,  they  crawled  along  the 
roof,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  a  small  speck  of 
ground,  higher  than  the  rest,  and  so  cl6se  to  the  wall, 
that  they  stood  on  it  without  even  room  to  move.  It  was 
long  before  a  boat  could  venture  to  attempt  their  rescue, 
and  then  at  a  great  risk,  but  they  were  all  brought  safely 
to  land. 

During  this  time,  it  was  observed  through  the  telescope, 
that  Funns  and  his  family  had  been  driven  from  their 
dwelling,  and  were  all  huddled  together  on  a  spot  of 
ground  a  few  feet  square.  He  was  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  sitting  on  a  small  cask,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  flood.  His  wife,  covered  with  a  blanket,  sat  shiver- 
iiii;  on  a  bit  of  a  log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of 
about  seventeen,  witli  a  boy  of  twelve,  leaning  against  her 
side.  Above  a  score  of  sheep  were  standing  round,  or 
wading  through  the  shallows.  Three  cows  and  a  small 
horse  were  also  grouped  with  the  family. 

Between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  waters 
were  subsiding,  a  boat  was  launched  with  four  of  the  most 
skilful  rowers,  into  the  wide  inundation,  through  which  five 
streams  raged  with  elevated  waves.  The  moment  the  men 
dashed  into  the  first  of  these,  they  were  whirled  down  for-  a 
great  way ;  but  having  once  got  through  it,  they  pulled  up 
in  the  quieter  water  beyond,  to  prepare  for  the  next,  and 
wherever  they  thought  they  had  footing,  they  sprang  out 
of  the  boat,  and  dragged  it  up.  They  crossed  all  the  other 
streams  in  the  same  way,  but  the  last  they  encountered, 
being  towards  the  middle  of  the  flood,  was  fearful,  and 
carried  them  very  far  down;  when  Funns  himself,  over 
joyed  to  behold  them,  waded  towards  them,  and  gave  them 
his  best  help  to  drag  up  the  boat  again :  glad  was  he,  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  safe  in  the  boat,  and  great  as 
were  the  perils  of  their  return,  they  were  all  at  last  happily 
landed. 

The  wind  and  rain  beat  on  them  fiercely  while  on  their 
little  island,  and  "  it  was  an  awful  thing,"  as  Funns  hint 
self  said,  "  to  be  expecting  every  minute  to  be  swept  into 
eternity  in  such  an  unprepared  state,  and  our  ears  driven 
deaf  with  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  the  crashing  of 
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the  gi-eat  trees  that  came  past  us  every  minute,  and  every 
thing  (lark  about  us,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  far- 
distant  glimmer  of  Mr.  Suter's  candles ;  but  their  light  was 
some  little  comfort, — it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  had  not 
altogether  forsaken  us.''  Upon  being  asked  if  he  had 
prayed,  "  Ay,  sir,  long  and  strong, "  replied  he,  earnestly, 
**  and  more  tervently  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before :  and 
thankful  to  Providence  was  I  when  I  found  that  my  prayers 
were  heard.  I'll  be  grateful  to  God  all  my  days.  It's  a  great 
fomfort  to  a  poor  man  to  feel  that  the  Lord  is  his  friend." 

The  whole  plain  of  Forres  was  under  water,  and  looked 
afterwards  like  an  uprooted  forest,  from  the  ruins  of  enor- 
mous trees  with  which  it  was  covered.  The  losses  of  the 
poor  here  were  very  great,  seventy-five  cases  of  families 
reduced  to  misery  having  been  reported  from  one  parish. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  took  place  in  a  little  lake 
near  Aviemore,  and  near  the  great  road.  The  lake  lies  in 
a  hollow,  and  has  a  fir-wood  beyond  it  to  the  south.  The 
centre  of  it  was  filled  with  a  swampy  island,  which  had 
been  now  and  then  seen  to  rise  and  fall  a  little  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  During  the  flood,  one  of  the  cross- 
drains  of  the  road  sent  a  stream  directly  down  a  hollow, 
and  rushed  into  the  lake  with  such  force,  that  it  actually 
undermined  and  tore  up  the  island ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  being  raised  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  the  wind 
blowing  ftiriously  from  the  north-east,  the  huge  mass  was 
floated  and  drifted  to  the  southern  shore,  and  stranded  on 
the  steep  bank,  whore  it  lay  like  a  great  carpet,  the 
upper  half  reclining  on  the  slope  of  the  bank,  and  the 
lower  resting  on  the  more  level  ground,  close  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  river  Feshie,  which  runs  into  the  Spey,  was  subject 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  deluge.  It  swept  vast  stones, 
and  heavy  trees,  along  with  it,  roaring  tremendously.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Cullachie,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  I 
was  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  flood-mark,  and, 
being  incredulous  that  the  inundation  could  have  spread  so 
far,  I  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  the  'Widow  Cameron, 
who  gave  me  the  history  of  her  disasters. — "  Oh,  sir,"  said 
she,  "  you  see  the  Spey  was  j  ust  one  sea  a'  the  way  from 
Tullochgorum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strath,  to  those 
hillocks  beyond  the  King's-road,  and  before  we  knew  where 
we  were,  the  water  was  up  four  or  five  feet  in  our  houses  ; 
it  destroyed  all  our  meal,  and  floated  off  our  peat-stacks. "' 
"  And  how  did  you  escape  ?"  I  inquired.  "  Oh,  troth, 
just  upon  a  brander,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron.  "  A  brander," 
exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  that  the  word 
was  applied  to  any  thmg  but  a  Scotch  gridiron ;  "  what  do 
vou  mean  by  a  brander?  '     "  O,  just  a  bit  float,"  replied 


the  widow ;  "  a  bit  raft,  I  made  o'  the  palings  and  bits  o 
moss-fir  that  were  lying  about."  "  'What !  and  your  chil 
dren  too?"  exclaimed  I.  "Oh,  what  else;"  replied  she, 
amused  at  my  suqirise ;  "  what  could  I  have  done  with 
them  else ;  no  horse  could  come  near  us ;  it  was  deep 
enough  to  drown  two  horses ;  but  you  see  I  sat  on  the 
middle  of  the  raft,  with  my  bairns  all  about  me  in  a  knot, 
and  the  wind  that  was  blowing  strong  enough  from  the 
north,  just  took  us  safe  out  to  the  land."  "  And  how  did 
your  neighbours  get  out  ?"  "  O  what  way  would  they  get 
out  but  all  together  upon  branders,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron. 
Let  the  reader  fancy  to  himself  this  fleet  of  branders,  with 
their  crews  of  women  and  children,  and  he  will  have  before 
his  mind's  eye  a  scene  as  remarkable  as  any  which  this 
eventful  flood  produced 

On  the  river  Nethey,  the  excavations  caused  by  the  flood 
have  laid  open  the  foundations  of  some  iron-works,  which 
were  deserted  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  traces 
of  which  had  been  obliterated  by  the  deposits  of  the  river. 

At  the  bridge  of  Nethey,  some  people  were  standing  on 
the  bridge  watching  the  flood,  which  was  carrying  down 
great  trees,  and  tossing  them  up  perpendicularly,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  enormous  mass  of  timber  building,  composing 
the  saw-mill  of  Straanbeg,  about  500  yards  above,  moved 
bodily  off,  steadily  and  magnificently,  like  some  three- 
decker  leaving  dock,  and  without  a  plank  being  dislodged. 
It  was  tremendous, — it  was  awful  to  see  it  advancing  on 
the  bridge.  The  people  shuddered, — some  moved  quickly 
away,  and  others  instinctively  grasped  the  parapet  to 
prepare  for  the  shock;  it  was  already  within  100  yards 
of  them,  when  at  once  it  struck  upon  a  bulwark,  went  to 
pieces  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  spreading  itself  over  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  went  down  to  the  Spey  in  one  sea 
of  wreck. 

On  the  river  Dulnan,  at  the  well-known  stage  of  the 
bridge  of  Carr,  the  old  bridge,  long  since  disused,  was 
always  a  picturesque  object,  but  the  flood  has  rendered  it 
still  more  so  by  entiiely  removing  the  remains  of  its  wing 
walls,  and  leaving  its  tall,  round,  skeleton  arch  standing, 
opposed  to  the  plump  and  well-conditioned  body  of  the 
more  substantial  modern  erection. 

The  bridge  of  Curr,  on  the  Spey,  of  a  single  arch  of 
sixty-five  feet  span,  had  its  southern  abutment  undermined 
by  the  water.  An  eye  witness  informs  me,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  support  gave  way,  the  force  of  the  immense  body 
of  water  was  so  great,  that  it  made  the  arch  spring  fifteen 
feet  into  the  air.  'While  in  the  act  of  ascending,  it  main 
tained  its  perfect  semicirculai  form,  but  as  it  descended,  it« 
ends  came  together. 
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The  once  beautiful  plain  of  Rothes  presented  only  a 
scene  of  devastation  after  the  inundation ;  many  houses  in 
the  village  of  Rothes  were  destroyed;  and  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
farms  above  the  village.  Mr.  Brown  saw  that  the  water 
was  five  feet  high  against  the  walls  of  a  farm-house, 
tenanted  by  widow  Riach,  and  the  stream  that  was  rushing 
by,  was  at  least  four  times  as  wide  as  the  Spey  in  its 
osrdinary  state.  One  end  of  the  house  was  so  undermined, 
that  it  was  evident  the  goble  must  soon  fall,  when  to  his 
horror,  he  saw  a  woman  waving  a  handkerchief  out  of  a 
window  of  that  very  gable.  \fr.  Brown  hurried  off  to  the 
village  to  procure  a  boat,  and  at  length,  succeeded  in  get- 
ling  it  launched  and  manned  for  the  expedition,  and  with 
great  difliculty,  they  succeeded  in  saving  the  women  The 
boat  then  returned  for  the  men,  and  as  before,  pushed 
behind  some  intervening  buildings,  While  the  spectators 
were  anxiously  looking  for  its  reappearance,  the  gable 
which  had  been  so  long  undermined,  gave  way  at  once, 
and  carried  half  the  building  along  with  it.  When  the  tre- 
mendous splash  of  water,  and  cloud  of  dust  cleared  away, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  beholders,  the  little  boat  was 
seen  through  the  gap  in  the  building,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  family  seated  in  it,  who  were  soon  happily  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger.  Mrs.  Riach  had  her  Bible  in  her 
hand,  apparently,  the  only  wreck  of  property  she  had 
saved ;  but  in  that  she  had  found  consolation.  Her  sovll 
had  been  already  attuned  to  affliction:  in  her  widowed 
state,  she  had  lately  lost  her  son,  and  now,  nearly  hei  all 
was  gone ;  for  when  I  visited  her  farm,  not  a  vestige  of 
new  or  old  crop  was  left.  The  house  had,  indeed,  been 
built  up,  but  every  thing  else  was  one  wide  waste  of  ruin 
and  devastation ,  yet,  with  all  this,  pure  religion  had  pro- 
duced its  effect,  and  the  pale,  mild  countenance  of  the 
andow  met  me  at  her  door,  wearing  an  expression  of 
resignation  and  gratitude,  for  the  merciful  deliverance 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  her.  There  was  no  complaint; 
every  word  she  uttered,  showed  her  deep  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  that  God,  who  is  ever  the  widow's  friend,  and 
who  had  so  wonderftiUy  preserved  her,  and  those  she  held 
most  dear. 

Below  Orton,  the  cottage  of  a  poor  and  very  industrious 
man,  John  Geddes,  built  on  a  spot  somewhat  elevated,  had 
entirely  escaped  the  floods  of  former  years,  when  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  inundated  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river,  the  i)eople 
of  other  cottages,  crowded  as  night  fell,  to  that  belonging 
lo  John  Oeddes,   firmlv   believing,  that  thev  should  be 
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perfectly  safe  in  it  There,  nme  men  and  women,  and 
four  children,  sat  slavering  over  the  fire,  in  their  wet  gar- 
ments. The  faggots  were  heaped  high,  and  they  began  to 
forget  their  fears,  when  Geddes  and  another  went  out,  and 
saw  the  water  growing  terrible.  "  Ye' re  all  very  merry, 
sirs,"  said  he,  as  he  went  in,  " but  yell  no  be  so  lang.  Yo 
had  better  stir  your  stumps,  and  put  things  out  of  the  way, 
and  look  to  your  own  safety."  "  The  words  were  hardiv 
out  of  my  mouth, "  his  account  continues,  "  when  in  came 
the  river  upon  us.  We  lifted  the  meal-chest,  and  put 
the  wife  and  her  baby,  and  the  baimies  into  the  bed, 
and  the  rest  got  up  on  chests  and  tables.  We  put 
the  fire  on  the  girdle,  hung  the  girdle  on  the  crook  in 
the  chimney,  and  stuck  the  lamp  up  on  the  wall.  But  the 
water  soon  drowned  out  the  fire,  and  rose  into  the  bed.  I 
then  put  two  chairs  in  the  bed,  and  the  wife  sat  upon  them 
with  the  little  ones  in  her  lap ;  but  the  water  soon  get  up 
to  them  there.  Then  I  cut  the  ceiling  above  the  bed,  put 
a  door  between  the  two  chair  backs,  laid  a  bed  on  the  door, 
set  the  wife  and  little  ones  above  that,  and  then  went  and 
held  the  door  firm  with  my  feet,  having  an  axe  ready  to 
cut  the  house  roof  in  case  of  need.  We  were  long  in  this 
way,  and  I  cheered  them  the  best  I  could,  and  told  them 
the  hours  every  now  and  then  by  my  watch,  which  I  hung 
up  in  my  sight ;  but  the  water  rose  and  rose,  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  it  drowned  out  the  lamp.  There  was  then  a 
groan,  and  a  cry  that  there  was  nothing  for  us  now  but 
death.  'Trust  in  Providence,"  says  I  to  them;  'trust  in 
Providence,  neighbours.  But  dinna  think  that  ye  can  be 
saved,  unless  ye  make  use  of  the  reason  and  faculties  that 
God  has  bestowed  on  ye.  I'll  cut  the  roof  the  moment  I 
see  that  nothing  else  will  do.'  But  in  truth  it  was  an 
aw'some  night,  what  with  the  roar  and  raging  of  the  water, 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  beating  of  the  rain  without, 
and  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  terrified  folk,  and  greeting 
of  the  bairns  within ;  and  we,  as  a  body  might  say, 
hanging  between  the  two  worlds,  every  moment  expecting 
the  house  to  give  way :  and  the  very  tables  and  chairs  the 
folk  were  standing  on,  shaking  and  floating  beneath  them. 
Aweel !  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  despondency, 
Maggy  Christie  heard  tongues  without,  and  with  very  joy, 
she  jumped  down  from  the  chest  she  was  standing  on : 
but,  I  trow,  she  got  such  a  glilf  of  the  water,  that  she  gave 
a  roar,  and  leaping  on  the  hearth,  caught  at  the  crook  to 
save  herself,  and  with  that  she  climbed  up  the  chimnej', 
and  put  her  head  out  at  the  top,  with  her  face  as  black  as  a 
suttyman's.  '  Oh !  Jamie  Mill,  Jamie  Mill.'  cried  the, 
'  ye' re  the  blythest  sight  that  ever  I  saw  !     '  Keep  us  n' ! 
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IS  that  you,  Maggy  ?'  quoth  Jamie  Mill,  '  weel,  Tve  seen 
blyther  sights  than  you  are  at  this  precious  moment ;  but, 
black  though  ye  be,  I  maun  liave  ye  out  o'  that."  And 
so  he  crept  up  the  roof  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  chimney. 
When  they  came  round  to  the  door,  the  house  was  so  deep 
with  water,  that  there  was  barely  space  to  thrust  our 
heads  between  the  stream  and  the  lintel,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  dip  the  bit  bairnies  in  the  water,  before  I  could 
get  them  out.     That  did  gang  to  my  very  heart !" 

The  bridge  over  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  consisted  of  four 
arches.  The  view  from  it  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
presented  one  vast  expanse  of  dark-brown  water,  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Beuagen  to  the  sea,  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  in  many  places  more  than  two  miles  broad. 
The  surface  was  varied  only  by  floating  wreck,  or  by  the 
tops  of  trees,  or  roofs  of  houses,  to  which,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  seen  clinging, 
while  boats  were  plying  about  for  their  relief. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  flood  was  seventeen  feet  up  on  the 
bridge,  which,  however,  stood  firm,  though  the  water  boiled, 
as  it  were,  in  caldrons  round  the  piers.  Crowds  of  people 
had  been  on  it  watching  the  river  during  the  morning,  but 
it  happened  that  there  were  but  few  persons  at  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve,  when  a  crack,  no  wider  than  the  cut 
of  a  sword,  opened  across  the  roadway  before  them,  and 
backwards,  parallel  with  the  parapet.  With  a  cry  of  alarm 
they  sprang  forward :  the  crack  yawned  wide,  before  Mr. 
Russel,  one  of  the  number,  could  step  across  it.  He  leaped 
from  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted  on  the  part  which  was 
vet  Arm,  with  one  foot  hanging  behind  him  in  vacancy, 
bown  went  the  whole  mass  of  the  two  arches  next  the 
bank.  The  stream,  for  a  moment,  was  driven  back  with 
impetuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the  very  bottom,  then 
again  rushing  onwards,  its  thundering  roar  proclaimed  its 
victory,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  fallen  fragments  was  to 
be  seen. 

So  great  was  the  body  of  water  that  rushed  into  the  sea, 
that  no  tide  could  enter  the  river,  which,  at  Garraouth, 
previous  to  the  flood,  was  not  above  twenty  yards  wide.  It 
had  now  been  widened  to  about  four  hundred  yards,  by 
which  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger;  many  were  driven  on  shore,  but  fortunately 
no  lives  lost. 

The  scene  for  miles  along  the  beach  was  at  once  ani- 
mated and  terrible.  Crowds  were  employed  in  trying  to 
save  the  wood  and  other  wreck,  with  which  the  heavy 
rolling  tide  was  loaded ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  with 
«nillions  of  dead  hares  and  rabbits.  Thousands  of  living 
frogs  also,  swept  from  the  fields,  were  observed  leaping 
among  the  wreck. 

A  little  stream  which  nms  into  the  Deveron,  carried 
away  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  which  I  measured,  eight 
feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  weighing, 
probably,  between  seven  and  eight  tons;  and  removed  it 
full  three  hundred  yards.  The  inclination  of  the  channel 
of  the  stream  is  considerable:  but  the  rock  had  not  been 
rolled,  for  some  delicate  plants  of  maiden-hair  fern  were 
left  growing  on  its  upper  surface,  unharmed.  In  its  pro- 
gress, it  leaped  over  a  cascade  of  about  thirty  feet  fall. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  as  in  some  others,  a  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  distinctly  felt. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron,  many  vessels  seemed 
so  distressed  by  the  storm,  that  parties  of  the  Whitehills 
fishermen  patrolled  the  beacli  during  the  tempestuous 
night  of  the  .3rd,  to  be  ready  with  their  help,  if  help 
might  yet  avail.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
coal-brig.  Success,  came  ashore  among  the  rocks,  and  six 
men  and  a  woman,  all  in  an  exhausted  state,  were  safely 
landed  by  the  intrepid  and  well-directed  exertions  of  these 
praiseworthy  fellows.  So  furious  was  the  surf,  that  it 
instantly  beat  the  vessel  to  pieces,  and  hterally  pounded 
her  cargo  to  a  powder,  that  blackened  the  white  waves 
around. 

The  river  Don,  as  it  approaches  the  ancient  "  Brig 
of  Balgownie,"  becomes  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  the 
rocks.  The  waters  rose  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  arc.  From  this  height,  they 
poured  ilown  in  a  cascade  of  many  feet,  to  the  lower  side  of 
tiie  bridge,  where  they  produced  a  frightful  whirlpool.  "  1 
have  seen  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  down  the 
Pentland  Firtli, "  says  my  informant,  Mr.  George  Tulloch, 
"  and  wasting  their  gigantic  strength  on  the  iron-bound 
coasts  of  the  north;  but  even  there,  ray  impression  of 
power  was  less  vivid.     Nothing  seemed  to  describe  it,  but 


the  sublime  language  of  the  Psalmist^  'Tlie  floods  have 
lifted  up,  O  Lord !  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice! 
the  floods  lift  up  their  waves!  The  Lord  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  ocean.' "  This  old  bridge,  which 
stood  an  assault  so  terrible,  is  above  five  hundred  years 
old,  and  presents  a  singular  sjwcimen  of  the  Gothic  arch. 

At  the  head  of  the  Don,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt,  and  a  singular  noise  heard,  which  appeared  connected 
with  it.  Instances  of  outbursts  of  subterranean  water 
were  very  frequent  in  the  mountains  in  Braemar.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  red  granite  hill  of  the  Muckle  Glas- 
haidt,  near  Invercauld,  are  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  these  openings,  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards.  Each  of  these  appears  to  have  had  an  immense  column 
of  water  issuing  from  it,  which  has  cut  a  track  for  itself, 
to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain.  The  tracks  are  all  of 
very  peculiar  formation :  their  margins  or  sides  are  com- 
pletely defined  by  a  fence  of  stones,  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface,  something  like  that  left  by  the  track 
of  an  avalanche.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Craithie,  concludes, 
from  the  appearances,  that  the  water  burst  fi-om  the 
mountain  in  repeated  jets,  rather  than  in  one  continuefl 
stream:  and  such  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  at  To- 
manurd,  on  the  Spey,  where  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred. 

Mr.  Grant,  of  Culquoich,  was  passing  the  hill  of  To- 
manurd,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  August,  and  observed  a 
quaking  of  the  earth  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards  round  the 
spot,  which  continued  for  some  time.  At  length  an  im- 
mense column  of  water  forced  itself  through  the  face  of 
the  hill,  spoutmg  mto  the  air,  and  tossing  around  large 
stones  and  great  quantities  of  gravel.  Sometimes  it  ceased 
altogether,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rush  as  of  a 
considerable  river.  Again  it  would  burst  forth  like  a 
geyser,  with  renewed  energy,  tearing  up  whole  banks  of 
earth,  and  hurling  them  to  the  distance  of  300  yards.  The 
water  was  quite  transparent,  and  had  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  boiling,  that  Mr.  Grant  at  first  really  imagined  it 
must  be  warm.  There  were  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  prodigy.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
the  hill  must  contain  some  subterranean  reservoir,  which 
produced  the  elfect  by  becoming  surcharged. 

***** 

We  cannot  doubt  that  so  terrible  a  judgment  was  sent 
ny  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  Universe  for  some  great 
and  beneficial  purpose ;  and  the  mercy  that  was  mingled 
with  the  chastisement,  may  well  teach  us  the  love  of  that 
Heavenly  Father  from  whose  hand  it  comes.  Amidst  all 
the  terrors  and  dangers  of  this  unexampled  calamity,  when 
thousands  of  lives  were  placed  in  jeopardy,  ftie  instances 
of  providential  deliverance  were  so  numerous,  and  so  extra 
ordinary,  that  throughout  so  great  an  extent  of  flooded 
rivers,  we  have  only  the  loss  of  eight  human  lives  to 
deplore. 

[Abridged  from  the  interesting  Accmtnt  of  the  Floods  in  Moray,  &c 
by  Sir  Tho-mas  Dick  Lauder.] 


Not  more  necessary  are  constant  supplies  of  water  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  sultry  regions  of  the  East, 
than  the  influences  of  divine  truth  to  the  existence  of 
human  happiness.  If  a  tree,  planted  by  the  margin  of  a 
refreshing  river,  is  proof  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
the  unfavourableness  of  the  seasons,  he,  also,  who,  into  a 
well-prepared  heart,  receives  continual  infusions  of  reli 
gious  wisdom,  is  flourishing  and  happy  amidst  all  the 
inconveniences  of  life. Bishop  .Iebb. 


When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  gliding  away  before 
us,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  to  the  general  law 
of  mortality,  and  shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be 
fixed  for  ever. — Dr.  Johnson. 


It  is  certain,  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise  from  want 
of  faith  in  God,  and  of  obedience  to  his  laws;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  by  the  prevalence  of  a  lively  and  efficient 
belief,   they  would   all  be   cured.      If  Christians  in  any 
country,  yea,  if  any  collected  body  of  them,  were  what  they       1 
might,  and  ought,  and  are  commanded  to  be,  the  universal       I 
reception  of  the  Gospel  would  follow  as  a  natural  and  a 
promised  result.     And  in  a  world  of  Christians,  the  ex 
tinction  of  physical  evil  might  be  looked  for,  if  moral  evil, 
that  is,   in   Christian   language,    sin,   were   removed. 

SOUTHKY. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 
No.  IX.  On  the  Use  of  the  Barometer. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Barometer  is  an  instrument 
10  constructed  as  to  measiire  the  pressure  of  the  air 
at  any  time.  That  pressure  arises  from  the  weight 
of  all  the  air  above  the  instrument  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  And  if  there  are  any 
changes  in  the  air  which  affect  that  pressure,  the 
variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  Barometer  will  measure  their  effect. 

The  first  effect  which  we  will  notice  is  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  wind.  If  a  bent  tube, 
ABC,  partly  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid, 
and  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  with 
the  two  legs,  a  b,  c  b,  vertical,  the  fluid 
will  stand  at  the  same  level,  p,  a,  in  each 
tube.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  p  and  q  is  the  same ; 
the  height  of  the  columns  of  fluid,  p  b, 
Q  B,  is  also  the  same  ;  so  that  the  whole 
pressure  at  b  is  equal  in  each  leg  of  the 
tube,  and  the  fluid  will  remain  at  rest. 

Now  suppose  a  person  blows  briskly 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  by  the  force 
of  his  own  lungs,  across  the  mouth  of 
one  leg  of  the  tube  at  a,  the  fluid  p  in 
that  leg  instantly  rises,  and  the  reason 
is  this  ;  the  side-way  motion  of  the  air, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  a  p,  dimi- 
nishes the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
B  fluid  at  p,  while  the  pressure  at  a  re- 

mains the  same ;  a,  therefore,  will  be 
pressed  down,  and  p  will  rise,  until  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  in  p  b  is  as  much  greater  than  that  in  q  b, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  p  is  less  than  that  at  q. 

Any  one  may  see  the  effect  of  lateral  motion  in  a 
fluid  to  diminish  its  pressure  downwards,  by  simply 
observing  the  surface  of  a  stream  which  is  in  rapid 
motion,  as  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  surface  of  such  running  water 
is  not  horizontal ;  it  is  highest  where  the  current  is 
most  rapid,  which  is  generally  near  the  middle  of 
the  stream. 

When,  then,  the  wind  is  blowing  rapidly  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,  even  if  there  were  no  alteration  in 
the  quantity  of  air  over  the  place  where  the  current 
of  air  is  moving  with  the  greatest  velocity,  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  air  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer  would  fall.  And 
if,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  causes  which  produce 
a  gale  of  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  begin  to 
act  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  before  their  effects 
are  sensible  below,  the  fall  in  the  mercury  of  the 
Barometer  will  predict  the  gale  of  wind. 

This  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses 
of  the  instrument.  Between  the  tropics,  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  there  is  very  little  change,  gene- 
rally, in  the  height  of  the  Barometer ;  but  the  sudden 
and  violent  squalls  which  are  so  dangerous  to  the 
seaman,  are  almost  invariably  predicted  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer,  so  that  the 
constant  observation  of  that  instrument  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  navigator's  duty.  Many  most 
valuable  lives,  and  property  of  immense  amount, 
have  been  preserved  by  timely  warning  thus  given  by 
the  Barometer. 

We  may  observe  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Baro- 
meter fit  for  use  at  sea,  where  it  is  constantly  in 
motion,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  is  employed. 
If  the  tube,  which  contains  the  mercury,  were  of 
the  same  size  throughout  as  in  the  common  Baro- 
meter, the  tube  would  soon  be  broken  by  the  mercury 


M 


being  dashed  against  the  top ;  and  even  if 
that  were  guarded  against,  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  would  be  so  constantly  in  motion, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  observe 
its  height.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
a  part  of  the  tube,  a  b,  between  the  mercury 
at  M  and  the  basin,  is  made  very  small,  by  ^ 
which  means  the  undulation  of  the  mercury 
arising  from  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  totally 
prevented. 

A  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  is  used,      \, 
when   it   is   required   to   observe  the  exact 
height  of  the  tide.     It  would  be  impossible 
to  notice,  with  any  accuracy,  what  is  the 
average  level  of  the  waves  which  are  dashing 
against  a   pier  by  the  sea-side.      But  if  a 
tube,  ABC,    communicates  with  the   water 
at  A,  and  is  made  very  small  in  one  part,  a  h, 
water  in  it  will   rise  to   l,   the   average  level  of 
waves,  which  mav  thus  be  exactly  observed. 


the 
the 


Another  important  use  of  the  Barometer  is  to 
measure  heights.  Since  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  Barometer,  arises  from  the  weight  of  all  the 
air  wliich  is  above  it.  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  instrument 
is  raised  above  its  former  position,  part  of  the  air, 
which  caused  the  pressure  upon  the  mercury,  will  be 
now  beneath  the  instrument,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
diminished  by  the  quantity  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  air. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  was  the  first  person  who 
established  this  fact  by  experiment.  In  his  time,  it 
was  not  completely  established  that  the  mercury  in 
the  Barometer  was  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  He  argued,  that,  if  that  were  the  case,  and  he 
ascended  a  mountain,  the  pressure  of  the  air  between 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  mountain  would  be 
taken  off  from  the  mercury,  which  would  conse- 
quently stand  at  a  less  height.  He  tried  the  expe- 
riment, on  the  mountain  called  the  Puy  de  D6me, 
and  found  that  the  mercury  did  stand  considerably 
lower  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  bottom. 

Any  one,  who  possesses  a  Barometer,  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this  fact,  by  observing  accurately  the 
height  of  the  Barometer,  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  or  even  in  a 
lower  and  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house  of  three 
stories.  An  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  occasions 
a  depression  in  the  column  of  mercury  of  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  which  is  very  perceptible, 
without  any  contrivance  for  measuring  minute  dif- 
ferences. 

If  the  air  were,  like  water,  nearly  incompressible, 
a  vertical  column  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
would  have  the  same  weight,  at  whatever  altitude 
in  the  atmosphere  it  was  taken.  But  since  air  is 
compressible,  that  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
being  pressed  by  the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  it, 
is  the  heaviest,  and  causes  the  greatest  pressure;  and 
it  grows  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  rise  higher  from 
the  earth.  Hence  if,  after  having  risen  to  the  height 
of  one  Imndred  feet,  we  again  rise  through  an  equal 
space,  we  shall  take  off  from  the  mercury  in  the 
Barometer  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air,  which 
weighs  less  than  the  first  column  of  the  same  length; 
so  that  the  mercury  will  not  sink  so  much  for  this 
second   elevation   as   for   the   first.     And  thus,   for 
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equal  elevations  above  the  earth,  the  corresponding 
depressions  of  the  mercury  become  less  and  less. 

There  is,  however,  a  rule,  by  which  tables  are 
constructed,  showini^  what  is  the  elevation  corre- 
sponding to  different  depressions  of  the  mercury  in 
the  Barometer,  after  applying  the  corrections  for  the 
change  of  temperature :  and  by  the  use  of  these 
tables,  heights  may  be  measured  with  very  consi- 
derable exactness.  It  is  by  this  method  that  persons 
m  a  balloon  can  tell  with  great  precision  their  elevation 
above  the  earth :  and  the  heights  of  mountains,  and 
other  places  of  less  elevation,  can  be  found  by  the 
same  means.  The  method  might,  indeed,  be  em- 
ployed much  more  extensively  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been.  If  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer 
were  observed  with  accuracy  in  different  places,  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  instance,  during  a  year,  and 
the  mean  height  ascertained,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  temperature,  the  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  places  of  observation  would  be  found 
with  great  accuracy. 

The  changes  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
Barometer  also  indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  The  causes  which  influence  these 
atmospheric  changes,  are  too  little  understood  to 
enable  us  to  reduce  such  observations  to  any  certainty. 
Still,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  a  rising 
barometer  is  accompanied  with  fair  weather,  and  a 
falling  barometer  with  stormy  weather.  The  marks, 
however,  of  "  Fair,"  "  Set-fair,"  "  Rain,"  "  Stormy," 
and  the  like,  which  are  sometimes  placed  upon 
Barometers,  cannot  be  depended  upon.  When  the 
Barometer  stands  at  the  point  marked  "  Rain,"  but 
is  rising,  it  is  more  likely  to  introduce  fine  weather, 
than  if  the  Barometer  stands  at  "  Fair,"  and  is 
falling.  The  direction  of  the  wind  also  influences  the 
Barometer  materially.  In  this  country,  the  Baro- 
meter usually  stands  higher  when  the  wind  blows 
from  a  northern  quarter,  than  when  it  blows  from  a 
southern  one. 

The  Barometer  shows  very  clearly  what  an  enor- 
mous pressure  our  own  bodies  are  constantly  sus- 
taining from  the  atmosphere,  without  our  being 
sensible  of  it.  The  pressure  upon  every  square  inch 
of  our  body,  at  any  time,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  an  inch  square,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  that  in  the  Barometer  at  the 
time.  When  the  Barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches, 
this  pressure  is  about  1.5  lbs.  upon  each  square  inch, 
so  that  an  ordinary  man  sustains,  on  his  whole  body, 
a  pressure  of  about  30,0001bs.,  or  lOOOlbs.  for  each 
inch  of  the  mercury.  If  the  mercury  in  the  Baro- 
meter, therefore,  falls  one  inch,  the  pressure  which  such 
a  man  sustains,  is  diminished  by  about  lOOOlbs.;  if 
the  mercury  falls  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  pressure 
is  diminished  by  100 lbs.,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  other  changes. 

The  reason  why  we  are  insensible  of  this  great 
pressure  is,  that  it  is  equally  exerted  upon  every 
part  of  our  body,  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides :  so 
tliat  the  atmosphere  acts  not  as  a  weight,  pressing 
down,  but  as  an  elastic  brace,  encompassing  our 
limbs,  and  tending  to  strengthen  the  vessels  against 
the  internal  pressure  arising  from  the  blood,  and 
other  fluids  which  they  contain.  C. 


The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good 

sense,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit. Sir 

W.  Templk. 


Thbre  is  nothing  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man. 
It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art 
of  having  as  little  misery,  and  as  much  happiness,  as  pos- 
f'.bie. — Ur.  Johnson 


THE    SERPENTS    BATH. 

A    LECEXD    OF    THE    DUCIIV    OP    NASSAU. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  seems,  there  was  an  heifer,  with 
which  every  thing  in  nature  seemed  to  disagree.  The  more 
she  ate  the  thinner  she  grew — the  more  her  mother  licked 
her  hide,  the  rougher  and  the  more  staring  was  her  coat- 
not  a  (ly  in  the  forest  would  bite  her — never  was  sive 
seen  to  chew  the  cud — but  hide-bound  and  melancholy, 
her  hips  seemed  actually  to  be  protruding  from  her  skin. 
What  was  the  matter  with  her  no  one  knew — what  could 
cure  her  no  one  could  divine — in  short,  deserted  by  her 
master  and  her  species,  sh'e  was,  as  the  faculty  would  term 
it,  given  up. 

In  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  suddenly  reappeared 
among  the  herd,  with  ribs  covered  with  flesh — eyes  like  a 
deer — skin  sleek  as  a  mole's — breath  sweetly  smelling  of 
milk — saliva  hanging  in  ringlets  from  her  jaw!  Every 
day  seemed  to  confirm  her  health ;  and  the  phenomenon 
was  so  striking,  that  the  herdsman  having  watched  her, 
discovered  that  regularly  every  evening  she  wormed  Iter 
way  in  secret  into  the  forest,  until  she  reached  and  re- 
freshed herself  at  a  spring  of  water — haunted  by  harmless 
serpents,  when  full  grown  about  four  feet  in  length. 

The  circumstance,  it  seems,  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  peasant,  when  a  young  Nassau  lady  began 
to  show  exactly  the  symptoms  of  the  heifer.  Mother, 
sisters,  friends,  father,  all  tried  to  cure  her,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  physician  actually 

Had  ta'en  Ins  leave  with  sighs  and  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow, 

when  the  herdsman,  happening  to  hear  of  her  case,  pre- 
vailed upon  her  at  last  to  try  the  heifer's  secret  remedy ;  she 
did  so,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  her  friends,  she  became  one  of  the  stoutest  young  women 
in  the  duchy.  What  had  suddenly  cured  one  sick  lady 
was  soon  deemed  a  proper  prescription  for  others,  and  all 
cases  meeting  with  success,  the  spring  gradually  rose  into 
notice  and  repute.  I  may  observe,  by-the-by,  that  even  to 
this  day,  horses  are  brought  by  the  peasants  to  be  bathed  ; 
and  I  have  good  authority  for  believing,  that,  in  cases  of 
slight  consumption  of  the  lungs  (a  disorder  common 
enough  among  horses),  the  animal  recovers  his  flesh  with 
surprising  rapidity.  Nay,  I  have  seen  even  pigs  bathed, 
though  I  must  own  that  they  appeared  to  have  no  other 
(Usorder  except  hunger. — Quarterly  Review. 


THE    INDIAN    ICHNEUMON. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  is  a  small  creature,  in  appearance 
between  a  weasel  and  a  mungoose.  It  is  of  infinite  use  to 
the  natives,  from  its  inveterate  enmity  to  snakes,  which  would 
otherwise  render  every  footstep  of  the  tra\  eller  dangejous. 
The  proofs  of  sagacity  which  I  have  seen  in  this  little  anfhial 
are  truly  surprising,  and  afford  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  Providence  has  fitted  the  powers  of 
every  animal,  to  its  particular  situation  on  the  globe.  This 
diminutive  creature,  on  seeing  a  snake  ever  so  large,  will 
instantly  dart  on  it  and  seize  it  by  the  throat,  provided  he 
finds  himself  in  an  open  place,  where  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  running  to  a  certain  herb,  which  he  knows  instinctively 
to  be  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  bite,  if  he  should 
happen  to  receive  one.  I  was  present  at  an  experiment 
tried  at  Columbo,  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  this  circum- 
stance. The  Ichneumon,  procured  for  the  purpose,  was 
first  shown  the  snake  in  a  close  room.  On  being  let  down 
to  the  ground,  he  did  not  discover  any  inclination  whatever 
to  attack  his  enemy,  but  ran  prying  about  the  room,  to 
discover  if  there  was  any  hole  or  aperture  by  which  he 
might  get  out.  On  finding  none,  he  returned  hastily  to 
his  master,  and  placing  himself  in  his  bosom,  could  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  quit  it,  or  face  the  snake.  On 
bemg  carried  out  of  (?lie  house,  how'ever,  and  laid  near  his 
antagonist  in  an  open  place,  he  instantly  fiew  at  the  snake 
and  soon  destroyed  it.  He  then  suddenly  disappeared  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  agam  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
the  herb  and  eaten  of  it.  This  useful  instinct  impels  the 
animal  to  have  recourse  to  the  herb  on  all  occasions,  where 
it  is  engaged  with  a  snake,  whether  poisonous  or  not. 
The  one  employed  in  this  experiment  was  of  the  harmless 
kind,  and  procured  for  the  purpose. Percival's  Ceylon. 
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GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Thk  City  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  ancient  Britons  Caerglow,  The  Fair  City, 
from  its  fine,  healthy  situation,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  buildings.  This  name  was  changed  by  the  Romans 
into  Glevuni,  or  Gleva,  to  which  the  Saxons,  as  was 
their  frequent  custom,  added  cester,  which  means  a 
castle  or  fortification,  and  called  it  Glev-cester,  whence 
its  present  name  is  easily  derived. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  noble  fabric.  Its 
tower  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
curious  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  engraving,  that  it 
consists  of  two  stories,  of  equal  height,  and  that  it 
is  richly  ornamented.  The  upper  story  terminates 
in  a  parapet  with  battlements,  and  from  the  cor- 
ners rise  light  and  graceful  pinnacles,  but  of  great 
strength. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  present  building,  we  will  furnish  a  short  account 
of  the  ancient  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
Cathedral  stands.  Wulphere,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Mercia,  began  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester;  and  Ethelred,  his  brother  and  successor, 
who  was  afterwards  a  monk,  carried  on  and  finished 
it  about  the  year  680.  It  was  originally  governed 
by  abbesses,  the  first  of  whom  was  Kyneburg,  the 
wife  of  Aldred,  king  of  Northumberland.  After 
the  death  of  the  third  abbess,  which  happened  in 
767,  and  during  the  wars  which  followed  between 
the  rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  the  nuns 
left  their  monastery.  It  continued  desolate  till  about 
823,  when  it  was  restored.  King  Canute,  in  1022, 
having  turned  out  the  secular  monks,  placed  in  it 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  appointing  Edric 
the  first  Abbot.  Next  to  him,  Aldred,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  greatly  added  to  the  monastery,  having 
pxdled  down  the  old  church,  and  built  a  new  one 
nearer  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  1087  this  new 
Minster,  as  it  was  called,  was  burnt,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  city,  by  the  adherents  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  But  though  it  was  quickly 
restored,  it  was  again  burnt  in  1101,  a  casualty 
which  occvurred  repeatedly  afterwards ;  but  it  was, 
probably,  on  no  occasion  entirely  destroyed  to  the 
ground. 

The  Abbots  had  great  power,  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Peers  of  the  Realm  Under 
them  were  numerous  officers  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  number  of  monks  residing  in  it,  in 
1104,  amounted  to  a  hundred.  It  is  recorded,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  horrible  murder  of  Edward 
the  Second  at  Berkeley  Castle,  in  1327,  the  Abbot 
(Thokey),  hearing  of  it,  assembled  his  convent, 
and  accompanied  by  them  in  their  full  robes,  and 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glou- 
cester, went  in  a  procession  to  Berkeley,  and  brought 
away  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  king.  It  was 
afterwards  privately,  and  decently,  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  erected  a  fine 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  founded  a  chantry  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  The  circumstance  of 
Edward's  having  been  so  "  cruelly  butchered  in 
Berkeley  Castle,"  which  fills  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  affecting  pages  of  the  history  of  England,  proved, 
in  its  result,  a  source  of  extraordinary  profit  to  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester.  The  city  was  hardly  large 
enough  to  contain  the  numbers  of  people  who 
arrived  with  offerings  at  the  ill-fated  monarch's 
shrine ;  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
origin  of  the  Cathedral  as  it  now  appears.  The 
cross-aisle  was  built  by  Abbot  Wygemore  (1330), 
oat  of  these  oblations. 


Succeeding  Abbots  continued  to  add  to  the  work, 
particularly  Walter  Froucester,  who  died  in  1412, 
after  having  made  the  spacious  and  handsome  clois- 
ters; and  Abbot  Seabroke,  who  pulled  down  the  old 
tower,  and  began  to  build  the  present  beautiful  one; 
he  also  paved  the  choir.  He  died  in  14,57,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
choir,  where  his  monument  appears,  with  his  figure 
in  alabaster.  In  this  Abbot's  time,  the  New  Inn,  in 
Northgate  Street,  was  built  by  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  an  underground  passage  made  from  the 
Inn  to  the  Abbey,  which  passage  still  remains,  but  is 
walled  up  at  both  ends.  The  inn  was  built  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Abbey,  and  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims. The  last  Abbot  was  William  Parker,  who 
was  elected  in  1514;  before  quitting  his  office,  he 
vastly  improved  the  Cathedral,  and  the  premises 
attached  to  it.  His  monumental  effigy,  with  the 
mitre  and  crosier,  may  be  seen  in  the  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir.  The  establishment  continued 
to  be  governed  by  Abbots,  till  the  Reformation  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  its  income, 
according  to  Dugdale,  was  upwards  of  1900/.  At 
the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  Henry  made  Gloucester 
a  Bishopric,  and  the  Abbey  Church  became  a 
Catliedral. 

The  second  person  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, after  the  Reformation,  was  John  Hooper, 
who  subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
holding  both  dioceses  together.  But  this  did  not 
last  long;  as  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper  was 
marked  out  for  the  first  sacrifice,  by  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  who  disliked  him,  on  accoimt  of  his  former 
opposition  to  them.  Accordingly,  after  remaining 
for  some  time  in  prison,  he  was  brought  before 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  several  others, 
at  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church,  (now  St.  Saiaour's 
Southwark,)  and  there  condemned  as  an  heretic. 
This  was  in  January,  1554-5.  He  was  soon  removed 
to  Gloucester,  and  on  February  9th,  this  martyr  to 
the  truth  was  burnt,  near  an  elm-tree  without  the 
gate,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lower  church- 
yard. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral,  as  stated  by 
Dugdale  are  as  follow : — 


Total  length  and  breadth  .  . 
Length  of  the  Nave  .  .  . 
Length  of  the  Choir  .  .  . 
Length  of  our  Lady's  Chapel 
Height  of  the  Tower  .  .  . 
Cloisters 


420  feet  by  144. 
171  feet. 

140  feet,  (86  feet  high.) 
90  feet  by  30. 
225  feet. 
148  feet  by  141. 

To  each  of  these  we  will  shortly  advert  in  their  order. 
The  Nave  of  this  beautiful  Church  consists  of  a 
middle-aisle  and  two  side-aisles,  separated  from  the 
middle  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  eight  on  each  side,  seven 
of  which  are  round,  and  are  about  seven  yards  in 
circumference ;  the  eighth  is  fluted.  On  entering  the 
Choir  from  the  nave,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine. 
This  part  of  the  structure,  indeed,  includes  every 
perfection  to  which  Gothic  architectiu-e  had  attained 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1741,  during  the 
removal  of  an  old  stone  screen,  which  divided  the 
nave  from  the  choir,  the  bodies  of  three  Abbots  were 
discovered,  in  stone  coffins,  part  of  the  gloves  and 
dress  still  remaining.  In  1820,  the  present  screen 
was  added,  and  certain  judicious  alterations  and  im- 
provements were  adopted. 

Extending  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other 
is  the  famous  Whispering-Gallery,  built  in  the 
form  of  an  octagon.  If  a  person  whispers  at  one 
side,  every  syllable  may  be  clearly  heard  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  seventy-five  feet  distant,  although  the 
passage  is  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  large 
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|;)enings  in  the  wall  for  a  door  and  window.  In  the 
[iddle  of  the  whispering-place  are  these  verses  : 
Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 
Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear. 
When  a  dead-wall  thus  cunningly 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 
bout  the  choir  are  twelve  chapels,  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Under  the  church  is  the  charnel- 
house,  in  which  are  large  quantities  of  bones  piled 
up.  Here,  also,  are  four  chapels,  in  the  altar-places 
of  which  some  piscince,  or  ba.sins  for  the  sacred  water, 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  as  it  is 
called  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  latest  part  of 
the  church  in  date.  It  has  been  used  for  early 
morning  prayers  since  the  time  of  the  seats  being 
removed  thither  from  the  choir,  when  that  was 
beautified.  At  the  cast  end  is  a  fine  high  altar;  and 
a  large  window,  of  curiously-painted  glass;  but 
the  figures  are  now  effaced.  This  chapel  is  said  to 
have  been  once  richly  and  expensively  adorned.  The 
battlements  which  were  upon  it  were  destroyed 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
lofty  and  elegant  Tower,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells  :  it  is  stated  in  a 
small  but  good  account  of  the  Cathedral,  printed  at 
Gloucester,  that  the  chimes  play  to  the  following 
verses  by  Dr.  Jeffries  :   if  the  poetry  is  humble,  the 

Kntiraents  at  least  are  excellent. 
Hauk!  Iiark!  Iiovv  swift  the  minutes  fly; 
And  we  not  yet  prepared  to  die. 
The  chiming  clocks  repeat  their  sound. 
To  warn  poor  mortals  to  the  ground. 
By  day,  by  night,  or  in  the  morning, 
Peath  strikes  his  dart,  without  a  warning; 
How  quick,  how  quick,  the  dreary  call ! 
The  moments  Hy,  and  we  must  fall. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  drowsy  mon. 
And  haste  to  put  thy  garments  on. 
Bring  out  thy  team,  while  1  fetch  mine, 
And  call  up  UoU  to  milk  the  kine. 
G»e,  Dobhin,  gee,  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
And  we  shall  hear  the  chimes  go  straight  ■ 
At  eight,  at  one,  again  at  five. 
They  warn  us  to  repent  and  live! 

If  w-e  repent,  and  love,  and  fear, 

We're  sure  to  find,  our  God  is  near; 

O  let  us,  then,  do  all  we  can, 

For  He  will  bless  the  husbandman. 

Dangers  attend  us,  from  the  womb. 

Anil  aching  cares  point  to  the  tomb; 

O  then,  it  is  but  just  and  right, 

To  pray  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  night; 

That,  when  we  leave  this  world  of  sorrow, 

We  may  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 

The  great  Cloisters  are  well  worthy  of  notice  for 
their  beauty  and  extent.  On  the  south  side  are 
twenty  seats,  originally  intended  for  the  monks. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  marched  his  army  to 
Gloucester,  disgraced  this  place,  but  himself  and 
his  memory  still  more,  by  making  it  a  stable  for  his 
horses. 

We  will  conclude  this  memoir  with  a  list  of  several 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  buried  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral ;  though  with  regard  to  a  few 
of  the  first  named,  uncertain  tradition  can  be  the 
only  authority  for  the  statement. 

Arviragus,  King  of  Britain,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
that  \u;  died  and  was  buried  at  Gloucester,  a.d.  74 

Lucii's,  the  great  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  king 
of  Britain,  who,  a.d.  I  79,  appointed  a  bishop  at  Gloucester. 
The  orif;inal  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornliill,  London,  is 
reported  to  have  been  founded  by  him,  or  at  least  in  his 
reign,  about  1653  years  ago!  Fuller,  in  liis  Church  History, 
says  that  Lucius  budt  a  church  at  Gloucester. 

OsHiCK,  King  of  Northumberland  (died  729);  Kyne- 
KURO,  his  sister,  first  abbess;  Eadburg,  and  her  sister, 
EvAH,  second  and  third  abbesses';  Prince  Ethelrkd  (died 
90S),  and  his  wife,  Elflkda,  (920.)  Abbot  Skrlo  (1 104), 
chaplain  to  William  the  First.  Abbot  Aldred,  who  built 
the  old   church,    (1058.)     Rohert   Curthoisk,  Duke  of 


Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William  the  First  •  he  died  at  Car- 
diff Castle,  in  1134,  altera  confinement  thereof  twenty- 
six  years.  His  effigy,  curiously  carved  in  Irish  oak,  lying 
at  length,  cross-legged,  remained  perfect  till  1041,  when 
the  parliamentary  soldiers  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  pieces 
were,  however,  bought  by  Sir  Humphry  Tracy,  and  at  the 
Restoration  refitted  and  fresh  painted.  Near  him  lies  his 
brotlier,  RichardCurthoise.  Humphrey  BoHUN.Earlof 
Hereford  (1276),  and  his  %vife.  King  Edward  the  Second, 
(murdered  1327.)  Abbot  Seabroke  (died  1457),  and 
Parker,  (last  Abbot.)  Bishop  Miles  Smith  (died  IG24), 
called,  from  his  learning,  particularly  his  vast  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eastern  languages,  "the  Walking 
Library. "  He  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  King 
James  the  First,  to  examine  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  translated  the  four  greater  and  the  twelve 
lesser  Prophets,  and  composed  the  preface  whicdi  now  ap- 
pears before  our  Church  Bibles.  He  was  lamented  by  the 
pooj,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  kind  friend.  General 
Crawford  (killed  at  the  siege  of  Hereford,  1649.)  Judge 
Powell,  praised  by  Swift  for  his  good  nature  and  wit, 
(died  1713.)  The  pious  Bishop  Benson  (died  1752), 
who  expended  the  greater  part  of  iiis  income  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  to  wliose  memory,  on  a  fine  marble  menu 
ment,  is  a  beautiful  inscription,  for  which  we  regret  we 
have  not  room.  Dean  Tucker,  an  eminent  writer  (died 
1799.)     The  learned  Bishop  Warburton  (died  1779.)  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  the 
cathedral  is  that  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Morley,  who 
died  in  childbirth,  at  sea,  on  her  way  from  India  to 
this  country,  aged  29.  Besides  the  inscription  re- 
cording the  event,  the  following  passage  from  the 
Revelation  (xx.  13,)  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  monument : — And  the  Sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it." 

Many  might  be  mentioned  besides,  but  our  limits 
preclude  us  from  doing  more  than  alluding  to  two 
other  memorials  of  the  departed  great  and  good.  In 
the  body  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  the  late  excellent  Rev.  R.  Raikes,  a  native 
of  Gloucester  ;  as  well  as  a  fine  statue  to  one  of 
the  noblest  benefactors  to  his  race  that  ever  lived, — 
we  mean  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  "  the  discoverer 
of  "Vaccinaticm,"  who  died  at  Berkeley,  his  native 
place,  January  26,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 


A  profligate  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by 
him  barefoot,  "  Father,"  says  he,  "  you  are  in  a  very  mise- 
rable condition  if  there  is  not  another  world."  "True, 
Son,"  said  the  hermit,  "but  what  is  thy  condition  if  there  be?" 


HoTT  gloomy  would  be  the  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him, 
who  did  not  know  that  he  should  never  die  ;  that  what  now 
acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks  shall 
think  on  for  ever. Dr.  Johnson. 


Some  months  before  his  death,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became 
retired  and  contemplative ;  in  which  time  he  was  often 
visited  by  a  friend,  to  whom  upon  an  occasion  he  spake 
to  this  purpose:  "I  have,  in  my  passage  to  my  grave, 
met  with  most  of  those  joys  of  which  a  discoursive  soul 
is  capable ;  and  been  entertained  with  more  inferior  plea- 
sures than  the  sons  of  men  are  usually  made  partakers 
of:  nevertheless,  in  this  voyage  I  have  not  always  floated 
on  the  calm  sea  of  content ;  but  have  often  met  with  cross 
winds  and  storms,  and  with  many  troubles  of  mind  and 
temptations  to  evil.  And  yet,  though  I  have  been,  and  am 
a  man  compassed  about  with  human  frailties.  Almighty 
God  hath  by  his  grace  prevented  me  from  making  shipwreck 
of  faith  and  a  good  conscience;  the  thought  of  which  is 
now  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  most  humbly  praise  him  for 
it :  and  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  myself,  but 
he  that  hath  kept  me  to  this  great  age,  and  let  him  take 
the  glory  of  his  great  mercy.  And,  my  dear  fi-iend,  I  now 
see  that  I  draw  near  my  harbour  of  death  ;  that  harboiu' 
that  will  secure  me  from  all  the  future  storms  and  waves 
of  this  restless  world ;  and  I  praise  God  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it,  and  expect  a  bettej- ;  that  world  wherein  dwelleth 

righteousness ;  and  I  long  for  it !" Walton's  Life. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  KOORDISTAN,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


IIIF    KOORD8. 


The  country  inhabited  by  the  Koords  is  a  district  of 
central  Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  Koordistan.  It  is 
situate  on  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Tigris,  on  the  east  by  the  plains  of  the  Persian  provinces, 
Irak  and  Aderbijan,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Turkish 
territories  of  Bagdad.  The  tract  comprised  wiihin  these 
limits  is  Koordistan,  properly  so  called ;  but  scattered 
tribes  of  Koords  are  to  be  found  dispersed  over  a  much 
wider  extent  of  country.  The  general  face  of  the  soil  may 
be  soon  described.  It  is  almost  one  immense  cluster  of 
small  mountains,  occasionally  intersected  by  loftier  ranges, 
on  the  summits  of  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Asia, 
there  are  table-lands,  which,  from  their  extreme  elevation, 
are  subject  to  intense  cold. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
people  is  the  savage  independence  which  they  have  ever 
maintained,  during  the  course  of  twenty-three  centuries. 
In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  who  mentions  them  under  the 
name  of  the  Kardoucnoi,  "  they  were  a  warlike  nation, 
and  not  subject  to  the  king;"  and  the  same  description  is 
equally  applicable  to  them  at  the  present  day.  Their 
mountain-chiefs  have  indeed  generally  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  a  paramount  lord ;  but  his  supremacy  has 
never  extended  to  the  right  of  interference  in  the  internal 
gtvernment  of  their  country.  As  they  form  a  frontier  of 
separation  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  their  political 
allegiance  is  divided  between  the  rulers  of  those  empires. 
The  southern  and  western  districts  profess  to  be  subject  to 
the  Turkish  government,  while  those  that  are  situated 
more  to  the  north  and  east,  declare  themselves  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  The  Ottoman  Sultan, 
being  less  able  than  the  Persian  monarch  to  coerce  the 
payment  of  tribute,  or  to  exact  military  service,  is,  there- 
fore, favoured  with  by  far  the  laiger  share  of  this  unpro- 
ductive allegiance. 

The  Koords  have  never  been  united  under  one  ruler, 
but  the  chief  of  each  tribe  exercises  all  the  functions  of  a 
sovereign  within  his  awn  territory.  By  far  the  most 
powerful  of  these  feudatories  is  the  Waly,  or  Prince,  of 
Ardelan,  a  large  province  of  Persian  Koordistan.  "  My 
country,"  to  use  his  own  woi'ds,  when  addressing  Sir  John 
Malcolm  in  1810,  "  is  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  We  owe  and  pay  alle- 
giance to  the  kings  of  Persia,  but  we  are  exempted  from 
that  severity  of  rule  which  often  ruins  our  neighbours,  who 
pofisess  rich  plains  and  wealthy  cities.     Ardelan  presents 


little  temptation  to  an  invader.     It  abounds  in  nothing," 
added  he,  smiling,  "  but  brave  men  and  hardy  horses." 

The  habits  of  the  Koords  are  those  of  other  pastoral 
tribes  in  Asia.  The  mountains  afford  food  for  their  flocks, 
in  which  their  wealth  mainly  consists,  and  a  secure  abode 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  descend  to  the 
plains  in  the  early  spring  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  in 
summer  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  products  of  the  soil  are 
various ;  the  valleys  are  highly  fruitful,  and,  besides  grain 
of  various  sorts,  yield  large  crops  of  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  manna,  which  is  here  the  substitute  for  sugar. 

But  the  grand  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Koords,  is  their  inordinate  and  determined  spirit  of 
plunder.  With  them  plundering  is  a  natural  occupation  ; 
and  every  unhappy  stranger,  whom  chance  or  curiosity 
throws  in  their  way,  they  regard  as  their  lawful  prey. 
Should  the  unfortunate  being  happen  to  be  poor  and 
ragged,  he  is  severely  beaten  for  not  having  brought  suffi 
cient  property  to  make  him  worth  robbing.  They  are  not 
only  daring  robbers,  but  skilful  thieves ;  and  their  boldness 
is  solely  equalled  by  their  address.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on 
his  mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia  in  1810,  had  scarcely 
set  foot  in  their  territory,  when  he  was  attacked,  in  spite  of 
his  imposing  appearance,  and  his  numerous  attendants. 
Captain  Keppel  was  closely  watched  for  several  miles,  and 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  visitation.  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  less  fortuUKte ;  a  contribution  of  2500  piastres  (about 
12.1^  sterling),  was  levied  on  the  caravan  by  which  he 
journeyed,  before  it  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  Koordistan  is  exercised  with 
mildness,  and  obeyed  with  cheerfulness.  Its  enforcement 
is,  in  all  cases,  attended  by  an  extreme  regard  to  the 
national  customs  and  prejudices.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  visited  Persia  in 
1810.  "  I  was  encamped,"  he  says,  "  at  a  village  called 
ZaghS,  situated  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Sennah,  the 
capital  of  Ardelan.  The  officer  who  attended  as  Mehmanrlar, 
or  '  entertainer,'  to  the  mission,  on  the  part  of  the  Waly, 
informed  me,  that  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Soorsoor  (some 
families  of  which  were  encamped  within  a  mile),  had,  the 
day  before,  murdered  his  father.  He  will,  (rf  course,  be 
put  to  death,"  I  observed.  "  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said 
the  MehmSndar ;  "  he  is  himself  heir,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  demand  his  blood."  "  Will  not  the  prince  of  the 
country  take  care  that  this  parricide  does  not  escape?" 
"  The  Waly,"  he  cooly  replied,  "  cannot  interfere  in  a  case 
like  this,    unless  appealed  to ;    and,    after  all,"    said   he. 
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"  if  the  affair  be  agitated,  the  murder  will  be  compounded. 
Among  Koords,  who  are  always  at  war,"  he  added,  "  the 
life  of  an  active  young  man  is  much  too  valuable  to  be 
taken  away  on  account  of  a  dead  old  one !" 

There  are  several  cities  in  Koordistan,  but  the  military 
triTjes  of  that  country  seldom  congregate  in  large  encamp- 
ments. The  prince  of  Ardelan  lives  in  great  luxury  and 
splendour  in  his  capital,  whose  inhabitants  mostly  appear 
to  enjoy  affluence.  Their  condition  presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  rude  population, 
who  glory  in  their  wild  freedom ;  and  while  they  rejoice  in 
the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  chiefs  to 
whom  they  owe  hereditary  allegiance,  look  down  with  pity 
and  contempt  on  the  less-warlike,  but  more  civilized  com- 
munity, by  whom  their  rulers  are  immediately  surrounded. 
Knowledge  they  have  ever  despised,  and  religion  is  scarcely 
known  among  them.  They  profess,  indeed,  the  faith  of 
Mahomet,  but  are,  in  general,  as  regardless  of  its  sub- 
Rtance  as  of  its  ceremonies.  Sii-  John  Malcolm  found 
fijrty  families  of  Nestorian  Christians  residing  in  Sennah, 
tiie  heads  of  which,  with  their  pastor,  visited  him.  "  There 
were,"  says  the  Author  of  Sketches  of  Persia,  "  many  of 
the  same  sect,  the  good  priest  informed  us,  in  Koordistan, 
who  had  resided  there  ever  since  its  separation  from  the 
Greek  Church,  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries;  as  for  him- 
self and  his  little  flock,"  he  added,  "  they  had  a  small 
cliurch  at  Sennah,  and  were,  as  their  fatliers  had  been, 
not  oiiU'  tolerated,  but  protected  by  the  princes  of  Ardelan." 

The  costume  of  the  Koords  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  lively  and  varied  colours  of  their  dresses, 
composed  of  cloth,  silks,  and  velvets,  far  exceed  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  Persian  cottons  and  s'heep-skins.  Their 
persons  are  equally  striking,  especially  in  the  countenance, 
which  has  an  originality  and  ferociousness  of  air  quite 
charactoristic.  Their  general  appearance  may  be  fairly 
estimated  from  the  illustration  prefixed  to  this  article, 
which  contains  the  portraits  of  three  of  them  that  were 
sketched  by  Mr.  Morier,  who  tells  us,  that  the  man  with  a 
spear  in  his  hand  was  called  Okous,  "  bull,"  on  account 
of  his  great  strength. 


Gratitl'dk. — A  Swedish  Colonel,  by  an  accidental  fire 
which  consumed  his  house,  lost  the  whole  of  his  property. 
Some  time  aflcr,  a  lottery  was  set  on  foot  by  his  friends,  to 
reimburse  him.  In  the  opening  of  this  business,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Pomerania,  enclosing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rix-doUars,  without  the  name  of  any  donor,  but  with  a 
short  note,  reijuesting  that  the  Colonel  would  remember 
"  the  broken  punch-bowl. '  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  unravel  this  mystery  ;  but  at  last,  he  recollected  that 
many  years  before,  being  in  a  tavern  where  there  was  a 
great  concourse  of  people  and  much  rejoicing,  a  female 
servant  dropped  from  her  hands  a  large  China  punch-bowl 
full  of  punch.  Her  mistress,  in  violent  anger,  threatened 
her  with  instant  dismissal,  and  that  she  should  be  sent 
to  prison  if  she  did  not  make  good  the  loss:  upon  which 
the  Colonel  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  poor  girl,  and  him- 
self paid  for  the  damage  which  had  been  sustained.  This 
curious  anecdote  becoming  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
Stockholm,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  King.  Gus- 
tavus  the  Fourth  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  sent  a 
present  of  one  thousand  rix-doUars,  with  this  message : 
"  I  am  aware  that  the  Colonels  friends  have  instituted 
a  lottery  upon  his  account.  It  is  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
to  undertake  any  lottery  without  previous  permission  from 
tlie  master  of  the  police.  Tell  the  Colonel  I  know  that 
officer ;  that  he  is  an  humane  and  polite  man,  not  likely  to 
refuse  a  reasonable  request ;  it  is  my  wish  that  the  Colonel 
should  ask  his  permission  for  the  lottery,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  bear  a  part  in  it." Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

He  that  sins  against  men  may  fear  discovery,  but  he  who 
sins  against  God  is  sure  of  it. Jones  of  Nay  land. 

WHEff  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  defamed  in  the  isle  of  Sky 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  was  suddenly  roused,  at 
being  told  that  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  to  embark,  ready  to  sail.  He  immediately,  with 
composure  and  solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of 
Epictetus,  that,  "  as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  before 
him,  whatever  may  be  his  employment,  he  should  be  ready 
at  the  master's  call;  and  an  old  man  should  never  be  far 
fVom  the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  himself 
ready," 


FELIX  NEFF, 

PASTOR    OF   THE    HIGH    ALPS. 

We  lately*  gave  some  account  of  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Oberlin.  To  that  account  it  may  not 
be  an  unsuitable  supplement,  if  we  now  add  a  short 
memoir  of  one  who  professed  to  consider  Oberlin  as 
"  his  delight  and  his  model."  This  was  Felix  NefF, 
Pastor  of  the  High  Alps,  in  Dauphine.  But  it  may 
render  his  history  more  intelligible,  and,  perhaps, 
more  interesting,  if  we  first  say  a  few  words,  both  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
and  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  region  where 
his  lot  was  cast. 

Our  readers,  then,  must  carry  themselves  in  fancy 
to  the  lofty  Alps  that  separate  France  from  Italy. 
In  the  descent  from  these  mountains,  on  either  side, 
there  lie  embosomed  deep  and  secluded  valleys,  in 
which,  it  appears,  there  have  existed,  from  very 
early  ages  of  the  Gospel,  generations  of  Christians, 
who  have  professed  the  faith  of  Christ  as  they 
received  it  from  the  mouth  of  their  first  instructors, 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  later  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Of  these  Alpine  professors  of 
primitive  Christianity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
on  the  Italian  side  have  been  the  more  notorious, 
both  from  the  long  and  severe  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  once  subjected,  and  also  from  some  in- 
teresting and  popular  works  which,  from  time  to 
time  have  been  written  concerning  them.  They  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vaudois ,-  although 
it  is  still  a  common  mistake,  in  respect  to  this 
people,  to  adopt  the  calumnious  statement  of  their 
adversaries,  that  they  are  a  sect  which  took  its  rise 
from  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  in  1172  ;  whereas,  the 
truth  is,  they  never  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  they  never  recognised  her  unscriptural  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  but  have  constantly  and  strenu- 
ously resisted  them,  whenever  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  impose  so  grievous  a  yoke  upon  their  necks. 

The  Alpines  of  the  French  side  of  the  mountains, 
although  professing  mainly  the  same  principles  with 
their  brethren  of  Piedmont,  and  equally  a  race  of 
primitive  Christians,  have,  however,  been  less  cele- 
brated. It  is  not  that  they  have  not  had  their 
persecutions ;  for,  from  early  times  of  the  papal 
ascendency  until  1786,  the  ecclesiastical  sword  was 
perpetually  whetted  against  them.  Their  want  of 
celebrity  must  principally  be  attributed  to  the  for- 
bidding nature  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited. 
The  valleys  of  Piedmont  are  fertile  and  smiling  in 
comparison  ;  and,  compared  with  any  thing  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  see, — compared  even  with  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  of  Oberlin,  the  region  of  NefF's  ministry 
— is,  beyond  measure,  savage  and  appalling.  The 
higher  parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  In 
descending,  the  traveller  sees  naked  rocks  towering 
to  the  skies,  and  hears  the  torrent  thundering  in  the 
deep  abyss  beneath  ;  even  where  the  valleys  become 
more  broad  and  open,  the  few  sterile  fields  hang  over 
precipices,  and  are  encumbered  with  enormous  blocks 
of  granite  rolled  down  from  the  cliffs  above  ;  and 
the  pasturages  are,  many  of  them,  inaccessible  to 
cattle,  and  scarcely  safe  for  sheep.  In  this  wild 
region  the  natives  are  poor  and  uncultivated  ;  their 
manners  rude ;  their  persons  and  their  habitations 
squalid ;  and  every  accommodation  and  comfort, 
rendered  almost  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
polished  countries,  is  entirely  unknown.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  poor  mountaineers 
have  had  few  strangers  to  visit  them, — few  historians 
to  search  their  annals,  and  to  commemorate  their 
virtues.     And  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  who  has,  of 

•  SuturHay  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  246. 
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late  years,  taken  so  active  a  part  in  his  researches 
among  the  Vaudois,  we  are  under  an  additional  obli- 
gation for  ha%ing,  also,  made  us  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  French  Protestants  of  Dauphine,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc. 

To  undertake  the  charge  of  such  a  field  must  have 
required  no  ordinary  measure  of  zeal ;  but  such  was 
the  zeal  possessed  by  Felix  Neff.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  born  of  humble  parents,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1798.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  that  of  a  gardener;  he  afterwards 
entered  into  the  military  service,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  a  serjeant  of  artillery  ;  but  he  soon  resolved 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
this  he  prepared  himself  by  study,  reflection,  and 
prayer ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  inbred  love  for 
the  wilder  scenes  of  nature  co-operated  with  his 
anxiety  for  a  field  of  extensive  usefulness,  in  causing 
him  to  exult  with  joy,  on  receiving  the  appointment 
to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Protestant  villages  of  the 
section  of  Arvieux,  in  the  High  Alps.  This  was  in 
the  year  1823,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  given  some  general  notion  of  the 
region  where  Nelf  was  placed ;  but  there  were  some 
peculiar  difficulties  attached  to  his  situation  that 
should  not  be  unnoticed.  Some  dozen  or  fourteen 
villages  were  subjected  to  his  pastoral  care,  but  these 
crept  up  the  banks  of  the  various  streams  that 
descended  from  the  mountains  ;  and  so  widely  were 
they  scattered,  that,  from  the  house  provided  for  the 
pastor  at  La  Chalp,  he  had  to  travel  1 2  miles  to  the 
west,  60  to  the  east,  20  to  the  south,  and  33  to  the 
north,  when  his  services  were  required  by  the  people 
at  the  extremity  of  his  parish.  These  journeys  Neff 
generally  performed  on  foot,  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand  and  his  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  and  over  roads 
the  most  rugged,  precipitous,  and  unsafe.  In  par- 
ticular, he  had  often  to  traverse  the  Pass  of  the  Guil, 
one  of  the  most  sublime,  as  also  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  of  the  Alpine  defiles,  where  several 
travellers  are  known  to  lose  their  lives  every  year. 
On  his  arrival  at  any  of  his  villages,  after  these 
fatiguing  journeys,  he  was,  indeed,  received  with 
enthusiastic  welcome  by  the  simple  inhabitants;  but 
the  fare  and  accommodation  that  awaited  him  were 
of  the  meanest  kind.  For  the  various  ministerial 
offices  which  he  wished  to  perform,  but  few  of  his 
villages  could  afford  a  church.  After  long  exposure 
to  the  keen  blasts  of  the  mountains,  he  often  had  to 
endure  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  stable,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  assemble  his  congregation ; — a  table  being 
placed  for  the  minister,  some  forms  or  chairs  were 
brought  for  the  rest,  all  sitting,  with  a  thick  carpet  of 
manure  under  their  feet,  while  two  or  three  lamps, 
suspended  on  strings,  threw  their  light  on  the  plain- 
featured  and  plainly-attired  group,  and  showed  the 
cattle  ranged  in  the  manger  behind. 

Yet,  amid  all  these  discouragements,  Neff  pur- 
sued his  course  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and 
also  with  consummate  prudence.  Like  Oberlin,  he 
felt  the  importance  of  improving  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  these  forlorn  people.  He  taught  them  bet- 
ter modes  of  gardening  and  tillage,  and  amended 
some  of  their  domestic  and  personal  habits.  Like 
Oberlin,  he,  also,  had  prejudices  to  encounter ;  and 
he  achieved  no  easy  victory  when,  after  much  con- 
tradiction, he  persuaded  his  people  to  try  a  new 
process  of  irrigating  their  meadows.  Neff,  too,  found 
it  necessary  to  labour  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  on 
the  occasions  of  his  building,  first  a  church  at  Vio- 
lens,  and  afterwards  a  school-house  at  Dormilleuse, 
he  was  seen,  not  only  superintending  and  directing 
the  operations  of  smiths,  and  carpenters,  and  masons, 


but  working  in  person  in  levelling  the  ground, 
wielding  the  line  and  plmnmet,  and  even  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  large  stones  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  building. 

These  labours  were,  however,  altogether  subser- 
vient to  his  great  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  people,  and  were  undertaken 
only  as  he  could  spare  time  from  his  pastoral  occu- 
pations of  preaching,  of  catechizing,  and  of  visiting 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  house  to  house. 
Neff  dealt  but  little  in  controversy  ;  and  there  is  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  journeying  for  some  time 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  producing  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  without  exciting 
the  least  suspicion  in  his  companion,  that  he  had 
been  conversing  with  an  opponent  in  religious  prin- 
ciples. But,  if  his  theology  was  not  controversial,  it 
was  eminently  spiritual.  He  had  declined  to  receive 
ordination  in  his  native  state  of  Geneva,  on  account 
of  the  departure  of  that  Church  from  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  tendency  even  to 
deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Neff  was  most  decided  and  strenuous 
in  his  belief  :  and  it  was  with  the  view  to  imprint  the 
same  principles  on  the  mind  of  his  parishioners,  that 
he  undertook  his  incessant  and  exhausting  labours. 
In  order  to  accommodate  his  instructions  to  each 
particular  case,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
individuals,  with  their  dispositions,  their  tastes,  and 
their  habits.  With  a  view  to  keep  alive  in  their 
minds  the  flame  of  piety,  he  promoted  among  them 
associations  for  prayer  and  for  reading  the  Bible,  an 
arrangement  which,  although  often  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable nature,  was,  perhaps,  rendered  advisable  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  flock,  which  could 
so  seldom  receive  the  visits  of  its  pastor.  With  the 
same  view,  he  gave  encouragement  to  the  practice 
of  sacred  music ;  and  he  established  small  dep6ts  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religious  books,  especially  Nardin's 
Sermons,  for  circulation  and  sale  among  his  people. 

We  have  already  seen,  with  what  readiness,  on 
his  arrival  at  any  of  the  hamlets,  he  preached  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  church,  if  the  place  afforded 
one,  or,  as  the  want  of  a  church  more  frequently 
made  necessary,  in  any  room  that  could  be  used 
for  the  pur[)ose.  It  was,  also,  his  practice  to  form 
classes  of  young  persons,  whom,  in  the  course  of 
his  progresses,  he  might  catechize  and  instruct, 
according  to  their  proficiency,  making  lists  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  Lord's  tabfc, 
and  preparing  them  for  that  solemn  ordinance. 
Indeed,  it  was  his  first  and  principal  care,  to  form 
the  rising  generation ;  for  which  purpose,  knowing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  giving  instruction  by  his 
own  individual  labour  to  so  many,  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  train  up  a  number  of  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  whom  he  might  plant  in  the  several 
villages  within  his  verge.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  the 
characteristic  energy  of  Neff  be  better  exemplified, 
than  by  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  him, 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  hamlet  of  Dormilleuse. 

Dormilleuse  was  the  highest  of  his  mountain- 
villages,  a  spot  almost  inaccessible,  and  of  unparal- 
leled sterility  and  savageness.  Yet,  in  this  place, 
after  having  built  a  school-house,  he  induced  twenty- 
*  four  young  men  to  pass  a  winter  of  severe  privation 
aiid  rigid  confinement,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
his  instructions.  They  were  walled  up  with  ice  and 
snow.  Their  fare  consisted  of  a  store  of  salted 
meat,  and  rye  bread,  which  had  been  baked  in  the 
autumn,  and,  when  they  came  to  eat  it,  was  so  hard, 
that  it  required  to  be  chopped  up  with  hatchets,  and 
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to  be  moistened  with  hot  water.  They  studied 
fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  for  five  months;  and 
their  only  recreations  were  to  pass  from  instructions 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geo- 
metry, to  lectures  in  geography  and  music.  For 
the  purpose  of  forming  this  school  of  future  teachers, 
NeflF  suspended  all  his  other  occupations  and  pur- 
suits; and  prosecuted  his  work  with  a  patience, 
humility,  good  humour  and  perseverance,  which 
were  beyond  all  praise,  but  which  had  their  reward 
in  the  improvement  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
volunteer  scholars. 

It  is,  however,  painful  to  add,  that  to  this  enter- 
prise Neff  may  almost  be  said,  to  have  sacrificed  his 
life.  His  constitution,  which  was  never  strong,  and 
had  been  enfeebled  by  his  incessant  toils,  seems  to 
have  sunk  under  this  effort.  The  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1826,  were  cold  and  ungenial;  and  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  an  avalanche,  or  fall  of  a 
mass  of  snow,  he  slipped  down,  and  received  a  severe 
sprain  in  his  knee.  He  again  attempted,  in  the 
following  winter,  to  resume  the  labours  of  his  adult 
school  at  Dormilleuse.  But  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  him;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1827,  amid  the 
tears  of  his  simple  and  attached  Alpines,  he  took  his 
leave  of  them,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  health, 
but,  as  the  event  proved,  for  ever.  He  tried  the 
effects  of  a  milder  climate,  and  some  of  the  warm 
baths  of  Switzerland ;  but  the  tone  of  his  stomach, 
and  his  powers  of  digestion,  were  entirely  gone: 
and  after  long  sufferings,  which  he  endured  with  a 
patience  and  resignation  the  most  exemplary,  he 
expired  at  Geneva,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1829,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  comparing  NefF  with  Oberlin,  we  perceive  in 
both,  the  same  disinterestedness,  the  same  bene- 
volence, the  same  ardour  of  mind,  the  same  personal 
piety,  and  devoted  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  different  fate  of  the 
two  men.  The  career  of  the  Alpine  pastor,  in  all 
its  outward  circumstances,  was  dreary  and  cheerless. 
The  picture  of  his  life  is  not  embellished  by  the  neat 
manse  and  the  cultivated  garden.  We  see  no  father 
surroimded  by  a  blooming  family,  prolonging  his 
existence  in  health  and  peace,  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  at  length  carried  to  the  grave,  amid  the  blessings 
of  a  grateful  population.  The  abode  of  NefF,  when 
it  received  him,  was  cheered  by  no  domestic  comforts, 
no  family  endearments.  His  short  ministry,  was 
almost  entirely  migratory;  and,  sinking  xmder  the 
fatigue  of  his  incessant  and  laborious  routine  of 
duty,  he  breathed  his  last  at  an  early  age,  far 
removed  from  the  objects  of  his  fond  love  and 
earnest  solicitude.  The  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence assign  to  different  individuals,  a  varying 
measure  of  success  and  prosperity  in  this  life.  Yet 
the  example  of  Neff,  happy  and  animated,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  severest  toils,  by  the  recollection  of 
the  holy  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  can  hardly 
be  without  its  effect,  in  stimulatirig  every  soldier  and 
servant  of  Christ  to  like  zeal  and  devotion.  And 
we  humbly  trust,  that  he,  himself,  has  now  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  last  words,  which  his  dying 
hand  was  able  to  trace : — "  I  ascend  to  our  Father  in 
entire  peace !  Victory !  victory !  victory !  through 
Jesus  Christ!     Felix  Neff." 


If  any  one  pretend  that  he  is  warranted  by  the  superiority 
of  his  religious  attainments,  or  the  spirituality  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  be  negligent  in  attending  the  outward  ordinances 
of  religion,  let  him  learn  better  things  from  his  Saviour, 
who  was  obedient  unto  the  law,  and  submitted  to  "  fulfil  all 
righteousness :"  and  so  let  him  be  admonished,  whilst  the 
higher  duties  of  religion  are  done  by  him,  not  to  leave  the 
others  undone. — Bishop  Mant. 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
V.  Thor. 

Horrid  king,  besmeared  witll  blood 

Of  liuman  siicrittce,  .lud  parents'  tears. MiLTOH. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  engrafted  much  of  the 
ancient  Roman  idolatry  upon  their  own ;  a  circum- 
stance which  probably  arose  from  the  influence  of 
Roman  arts  and  arms  in  Germany,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  Cfesars.  Not  that  the  deities  were 
the  same,  or  borrowed  by  one  country  from  the  other, 
but  that  the  more  savage  people  conformed  themselves, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  more  powerful  and  refined, 
ascribing  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Roman 
idols  to  their  own.  This  produced  great  confusion : 
Woden  was  sometimes  called  Mercury,  while  the 
temper  and  offices  assigned  to  him,  were  those  of 
Mars;  and  Thor,  the  son  of  Woden,  was  changed 
into  Jupiter.  Indeed,  tremendous  as  we  showed 
Woden  to  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saxons,  his 
son  Thor,  the  subject  of  our  present  paper,  seems, 
like  Jupiter,  to  have  had  a  place  of  honour  assigned 
to  him  in  some  of  the  Northern  nations  higher  than 
that  belonging  to  his  father.  Among  them  was  a 
temple  richly  adorned  with  gold,  in  which  were  ex- 
posed to  view  the  three  idols,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Friga. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Thor,  who  sat  on  a  couch,  with 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  having 
the  other  two,  one  on  each  side,  but  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  couch  appeared  especially  intended  for  him. 
As  the  best  service  of  devotion  which  they  thought 
they  could  offer  to  Thor,  these  misguided  creatures 
sacrificed  human  beings  at  his  shrine  ! 

How  awful  is  it  to  reflect,  that  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  certain  regions,  even  in  the  present  days, 
scenes  are  presented,  as  senseless  and  appalling 
as  ever  disgraced  the  periods  of  ancient  darkness  ! 
In  that  valuable  work,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan's 
Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  in  1806,  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  the  idol  called  Juggernaut,  or  Jagga- 
niltha,  the  nature  of  whose  worship  does  not  yield  in 
wickedness  and  folly  to  Woden  or  to  Thor.  It  rather 
surpasses  it.  There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  representation  given  of 
the  false  Indian  deity,  and  that  of  the  Saxon  Thor. 

Dr.  Buchanan  writes :  "  I  have  seen  Juggernaut.  No 
record  of  ancient  or  modern  history  can  give,  I  think,  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of  death ;  it  may  truly  be 
compared  with  the  '  valley  of  Hinnom.'  The  idol  Jugger- 
naut has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch  of  the  present  age ; 
and  he  is  justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to 
him  by  self-devotement,  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not 
loss  numerous,  than  those  recorded  of  the  Moloch  of 
Canaan.  This  morning  I  viewed  the  temple*;  a  stu- 
pendous fabric,  and  truly  commensurate  with  the  extensive 
sway  of  '  the  horrid  king.'  " 

These  considerations  on  the  darkness  and  sins  of 

paganism,    awaken   our  gratitude    at  being  born  in 

a  Christian  and   Protestant  land,   in  which  we  may 

worship  God  in  spirit  and   in  truth.     At  the  same 

time,  they  lead  us  to  look  forward  to  that  promised 

time,  when  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  shall  have  come, 

and  the  light  of  Christianity  be  every  where  diffused : 

And  sullen  RIolocli,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread, 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring. 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis  haste. 
Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass,  with  lowiugs  loud . 
Nor  ran  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark. 
The  ftable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipp'd  ark. 
•  See  <Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
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lie  feels  from  Jidah's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand! 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
I.oni^er  dare  abide, 

Not  1  yphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine, 
Our  Habe  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
('an  in  the  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

It  now  remains,  in  illustration  of  the  print,  to  add 
the  quaint  description  of  it  given  by  Verstegan. 


This  jrieat  reputed  god,  being  of  more  estimation  than 
many  of  the  rest  of  like  sort,  though  of  as  little  worth 
as  any  of  the  meanest  of  that  rabble,  was  majestically 
placed  in  a  very  large  and  spacious  hall,  and  there  sat,  as 
if  he  had  reposed  himself  upon  a  covered  bed.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  round  about,  and  above 
the  same,  were  set  twelve  bright,  burnished,  golden  stars 
and  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  kingly  sceptre. 

He  was,  of  the  seduced  pagans,  believed  to  be  of  most 
marvellous  power;  yea,  and  that  there  were  no  people 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  were  not  subjected  unto 
him,  and  did  not  owe  him  divine  honour  and  service.  That 
there  was  no  puissance  comparable  to  his.  That  in  the 
air,  he  governed  the  winds  and  the  clouds;  and,  'ueing 
displeased,  did  cause  lightning,  thunder,  and  tempests, 
with  excessive  rain,  hail,  and  all  ill  weather.  But,  being 
well  pleased  by  the  adoration,  sacrifice,  and  service  of 
his  supplicants,  he  then  bestowed  upon  them  most  fair 
and  seasonable  weather,  and  caused  corn  abundantly 
to  grow,  as  also,  all  sorts  of  fruits,  &c.,  and  kept  away 
from  them  the  plague,  and  all  other  evil  and  infectious 
diseases. 

Of  the  weekly  day  which  was  dedicated  unto  his  peculiar 
service,  we  yet  retain  the  name  of  Thursday,  the  which 
the  Danes  and  Swedians  do  yet  call  CljOl'^llai);  in  the 
Netherlands  it  is  called  QunlJCfS'OntjI),  that  is.  Thun- 
der »-day,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  they  anciently 
intended  the  day  of  the  nod  of  thunder;  and  in  some 
«f  our  old  Saxon  books,  I  find  it  to  have  been  written 
Ci)UnrtS»lltag;.  So  it  seemeth,  that  the  name  of  Thor, 
or  Thuk,  was  abbreviated  of  Thunre,  which  we  now  wnte 
Thunder. 


ADDRESS  TO  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY. 

The  success  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  preserving  their  dpad  by 
the  operation  of  embalming,  was  surprisingly  great.  For  a  proof 
dI  this  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  fact  of  our  viewing  at  this  day, 
the  boilies  of  persons  who  lived  three  thousand  years  since.  Thre 
ingenious  people  applied  the  powers  of  art  to  the  purposes  of  their 
religion,  and  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  human  frame  entire 
alter  death,  fondly  thinking  that  if  it  proved  a  fit  dwelling,  iU 
former  inhabitant,-  the  soul,  would  return  at  some  distant  period* 
and  animate  it  afresh,  even  upon  earth  The  following  Address  to 
a  Mummy  waswritten  a  fev^'  years  ago,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Roscoej 
but  the  recent  opening  of  the  Mummy  of  Houmksi,  son  of  Nasfp- 
uiniF.iGoni,  a  'I'heban,  having  called  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
the  lines  may  be  thought,  by  many  of  our  readers,  more  than  com- 
monly interesting. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about,  (how  strange  a  story  !) 

In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago  ; 
When  the  Memnoninm  was  in  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  a'-e  tremendous. 
Speak!  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 

Thou  ha.st  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Tliou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground  Mummy  I 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon; 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features 
Tell  us,  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect, 

To  whom  sliould  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame; 
Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect. 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  namel 
Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer^ 
Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homerl 
Perhaps  thou  wen  a  mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath,  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade. 
Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memmon's  statue  which  at  sun-rise  playedt 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest,  and  hast  been  dealing,         • 
In  human  blood  and  horrors  past  revealing. 
Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 

Has  hob-a-noblied  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass; 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  fn  Homer's  hat. 

Or  doff'ed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 
A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 
I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 

Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  or  knuckled. 
For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried,  and  embalmed. 

Ere  Romulus  and  Remu?  had  been  suckled ! 
Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun. 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 
Thou  couklst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 

Wight  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 
How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 

And  the  great  Deluge  still  had  left  it  green. 
Or  vvasit  then  so  old,  that  History's  pages 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  agesl 
Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  t  then  keep  thy  vows; 
But  pr'ythee  tell  us  sometliing  of  thyself, 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  ha.st  slumbered. 
What  thou  hast  seen,  what  strange  adventures  numbeied  ' 
Since  first  thy  form  was  m  this  box  extended. 

We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  , 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 

New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations, 
And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 
While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 
Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thund'ring  tread, 

O'crthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 
And  sbook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 
When  the  gigantic  Wemmon  fell  asunder  1 
If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolled. 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  lace? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race! 
Statue  of  flesh— Immortal  of  the  dead! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 
And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  Trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 
Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  everl 
O  let  us  keep  the  soul  emhalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  I 
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Every  thing  that  can  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  must  always  be  regarded  with  feelings  of 
the  highest  interest  by  Britons.  Associated  with  the  most 
brilliant  passages  of  our  annals,  the  essential  protection  of 
our  mercantile  enterprise  and  national  prosperity,  and 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  names  and  deathless  examples 
of  a  Nelson,  a  Collingwood,  or  a  Blake,  it  is  difficult  to 
reflect  on  the  "  wooden  walls"  of  our  country,  without  a 
^ow  of  enthusiasm,  or  burst  of  patriotic  feeling.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either  an  uninteresting,  or  an  uninstructive 
task,  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  Navy, 
from  the  slender  "  coracles"  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  to  the  magnificent  structures  which  float, 
by  the  aid  of  science,  in  majesty  on  the  deep ;  and  it  has 
been  our  object,  as  far  as  could  be  effected  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  us  in  this  paper,  to  concentrate,  in  a  chrono- 
logical narrative,  the  most  important  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  Naval  History  of  England. 

The  subject  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first  we  shall  embrace  the  period  between  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Heury  the  Eighth;  the  second  will  end  with 
the  death  of  George  the  Second  ;  and  the  third  will  com- 
prehend what  may  justly  be  termed  the  "  golden  era"  of 
British  navul  history  ;  viz.,  from  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  to  the  present  time. 

Section  I.  (B.C.  52,  to  A.D.  1500.) 
Thk  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  appear,  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  possessed  some  acquaintance  with  maritime 
affairs.  We  learn  from  the  Welsh  Triads,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Britain  was  Clas  Merdclin,  the  "  Sea-defended 
green-spot,"  an  appellation  (as  has  been  well  remarked  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  writers,)  which  may  seem 
Vol..  IV. 


to  have  been  prophetic.  At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  the  Roman  general,  Julius  Caesar,  fifty-two 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  tlie 
Britons,  or  Cymry,  certainly  possessed  a  naval  force ;  and, 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  between  the  Roman 
fleet  and  that  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies,  the  Britons, 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  firmly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ships  could  with 
difficulty  make  any  impression  on  them.  These  vessels 
were  built  of  oaken  planks ;  their  sails  were  made  of 
skins,  and  their  anclrors  were  attached  to  iron  chains  or 
cables.  Tlie  barks,  however,  which  were  generally  used 
by  the  Britons,  were  constructed  of  osier  twigs,  covered  with 
skins,  and  resembled,  in  construction,  the  fragile  fishing- 
boats,  or  coracles,  still  used  on  the  rivers  of  Wales. 

Tlie  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  who  had  been  previously  renowned 
for  their  piracies  at  sea,  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  formidable  marine.  Their 
vessels,  we  are  told  by  Aneurin,  a  Welsh  bard,  "  were 
single-masted,  carrying  one  square  sail.  They  had  curved 
bottoms,  and  their  prows  and  poops  were  adorned  with  the 
heads  and  tails  of  monsters." 

King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  has  gene 
rally  been  considered  ;is  the  founder  of  our  maritime  power. 
At  that  time  England  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and 
Alfred,  with  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  distinguished 
all  his  actions,  speedily  perceived  that  the  most  eflFectual 
method  of  ridding  his  country  of  its  foes,  was  by  crippling 
their  power  at  sea.  He  commanded  his  first  fleet  in  person, 
was  extremely  successful  in  his  naval  engagements,  and  is 
said  to  have  suggested  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the 
structure,  as  well  as  to  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  his 
vessels,  some  of  the  largest  of  which  cai-ried  at  least  sixty  oars . 
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After  the  death  of  Alfve;l,  the  naval  power  of  England 
seems  to  have  lain  dormant  until  the  invasion  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  lOBfi.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  tenth 
century,  we  read  of  the  vast  Ueets  possessed  l)y  King 
Edgar,  hut,  like  the  other  naval  armaments  of  the  early 
ages,  they  must  chiefiy  have  been  composed  of  small  boats. 
In  lOOG  William  sailed  for  the  coast  of  England,  with  a 
lleet  of  nearly  900  vessels,  (of  the  nature  of  which  the 
en'jraving  in  the  preceding  page  presents  an  illustration,)  and 
lauding  near  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  with  an  army  computed 
at  fiO.OOO  men,  gained,  in  a  few  days,  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  led  to  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  Normans  had  always  manifested  considerablj  regard 
to  the  sea,  and  the  position  in  which  the  Conqueror  was 
placed  after  gaining  the  English  throne,  rendered  a  strict 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  navy  a 
matter  not  only  of  prudence  but  of  necessity.  To  contri- 
bute to  this  result,  he  gave  exclusive  privileges  to  certain 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  called  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Richard  the  First,  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
Crusades,  fitted  out  large  fleets,  one  of  which  he  conducted 
from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Holy  Land,  capturing  in 
his  progress  a  large  ship  of  the  Saracens,  defended  by  l.'JOO 
men.  His  successor,  John,  appears  to  have  devoied  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  He 
asserted  the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  nation  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  and  in  the  year  1214  issued  a  mandate 
to  his  chief  admiral,  ordering  him  "  to  arrest,  seize,  and  make 
prizes  of  all  ships  whatever  found  therein." 

Of  the  description  of  vessels  generally  emidoyed  in  the 
following  reign,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  lullowing 
account  of  an  action  with  the  French,  who  "  with  eighty 
stout  ships,"  threatened  a  descent  on  the  Kentish  coast. 
This  squadron  being  observed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Gover- 
nor of  Dover  Castle,  he  put  to  sea  with  forty  English 
vessels,  and  having  got  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  and  run 
down  many  of  their  smaller  craft,  attacked  the  others  with 
rjuick-lime,  "  which  blinded  thom  so  effectually,  that  all 
their  ships  were  either  taken  or  sunk." 

The  engraving  in  page  76  represents  the  class  of  vessels 
used  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  horses  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean dui'ing  the  Crusades.  The  ship  on  shore  was 
adapted  for  the  latter  purpose  ;  the  opening,  or  as  it  was 
styled  the  "  port,"  (whence  the  term  port-hole,)  was  caulked 
up  after  the  horses  had  all  been  shipped,  and  was  under 
water  when  the  vessel  floated.  Ships  of  war  seem  then  to 
have  been  provided  with  at  least  one  tower,  which  was 
called  the  "  castle  of  the  ship." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the- First,  the  first  English 
admiral  was  appointed, — Roger  de  Leybourn,  Admiralliis 
maris  rei/is,  a.d.  1297.  The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
(1.327-77,)  was  greatly  distinguished  for  successes  at  sea  and 
on  land,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  most  interesting  events  in 
this  reign,  when  England  began  to  assume  a  high  rank  as  a 
naval  power,  are  the  battle  of  Sluys,  on  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  English  fleet  off  Sluys, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  perceiving, 
saith  the  old  chronicler,  "on  their  approach,  that  the  French 
ships  were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  break  their  line  of  battle,  retired  a  little, 
and  stood  back  to  sea.  The  French,  deceived  by  this  feint, 
broke  their  order  and  pursued  the  English,  who  they  thought 
fled  before  them."  The  English  then  engaged,  and,  after  a 
battle  which  lasted  thirteen  hours,  defeated  their  opponents 
with  immense  loss.  Thirty  thousand  French  were  slain, 
"  of  whom  numbers,  through  fear,  jumped  off  their  own 
craft  into  the  sea,  and  were  miserably  drowned  :  200  great 
ships  were  taken,  in  one  of  which  oidy  there  were  400  dead 
bodies."  This  account  is  evidently  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  armament  which  was  fitted  out  against  Calais  in  1347, 
was  the  largest  which  had  yet  quitted  England,  consisting 
of  7.38  vessels,  navigated  by  14,95G  seamen;  twenty  ships 
only,  however,  of  this  number,  belonged  to  the  Royal 
navy.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  eleven  months,  the 
allowance  "to  a  marinere  for  his  diet  by  the  daye  was  iild." 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  bowsprit  seems  first 
to  have  been  used. 

From  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  short,  but 
glorious,  reign  of  Heniy  the  Fifth,  until  the  latter  end  of 
the  fllYeenth  century,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  our 
naval  annals.  Nautical  knowledge,  however,  was  gradually 
extending,  and  a  variety  of  inventions  and  inr.provements 
were  introduced  into  the  marine.  The  use  of  cannon  at 
»ea,  anil  the  invention  of  the  compass    were  the  most  im- 


portant of  these,  and  to  tlie  latter  may  probably  he  attn 
buted  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Considerable 
difference  of  ojiinion  has  existed  amongst  naval  authors,  as 
to  the  period  when  cannon  were  first  used  in  naval  warfaie; 
Charnock,  generally  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters, 
aflirms  that  they  were  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh :  but  there  is  conclusive  authority  for 
stating  that  they  were  employed  for  this  purpose  so  early  as 
the  thirteenth  centur)',  in  a  sca-cngagement  between  the 
king  of  Tunis  and  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville.  They 
were  also  used  by  the  Venetians  at  sea  about  the  year 
1380;  and  Froissart  speaks  of  cannon  having  been  used 
in  the  Flemish  fleet,  wdiich  was  taken  off  Cadsand,  in  1387, 
by  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  guns  were  not  then,  as  now,  pointed  through  embra- 
sures, or  port-holes,  but  were  mounted  so  as  to  fire  from 
the  top-side,  or  gun-wale,  of  the  vessel. 

The  engraving  at  page  77  represents  the  style  of  ship- 
ping which  prevailed  during  the  principal  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poop  and  forecastle  seem  to  have 
been  extremely  bulky,  and  disproportionate  in  their  eleva 
tion.  Some  of  the  sails  were  splendidly  adorned  with 
armorial  bearings ;  and  we  recognise,  near  the  summit  of 
the  main-mast,  the  "  round  top,"  where  the  pilots  were 
stationed,  a  term  which  is  yet  used  in  the  navy,  though 
ai)plied  to  a  part  which  occupies  a  very  different  position 
on  the  mast. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  on  gaining  the  throne  in  IJe,!,  put  the 
navy,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  into  a  resjiectable 
condition.  In  1488,  a  large  ship  called  the  Great  Hairy, 
which  may  be  properly  termed  the  first  ship  of  the  British 
navy,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  14,000^.  It  had  three  masts,  and 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Woolwich,  in  1553. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  notices  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  may  be  designated  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Strictly  speaking,  before 
this  period  there  was  no  national  establishment.  In  time 
of  war,  the  requisite  number  of  vessels,  many  of  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  mere 
transports,  were  furnished  by  different  sea-ports.  Tlie 
Cinque-ports,  and  their  dependencies,  (Dover,  Hastings, 
Sandwich,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Hythe  and  Romney,)  on 
condition  of  certain  privileges,  were  bound  by  their  tenure, 
to  furnish  the  king  with  fifty-seven  (and  sometimes  a 
much  greater  number  of)  ships,  each  containing  twenty- 
one  men  and  a  boy,  for  fifteen  days,  once  in  every  year, 
free  of  all  charge ;  but  in  case  of  their  being  detained  for 
longer  service,  they  were  paid  and  victualled  by  the  king ; 
the  master  of  a  vessel  receiving  six-pence,  and  the  seamen 
three-pence  a  day  each. 

Section  II.  (1509—1760). 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  vast  continent  of  America, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  maritime  affairs,  about 
tlie  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  That 
monarch  settled  by  his  own  prerogative  the  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Navy ;  he  founded  the  dock-yards  of 
Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Portsmouth ;  he  made  laws 
for  the  planting  and  preservation  of  timber;  he  esta 
blished  the  "  fraternitie,"  or  corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce ;  he  instituted  an  Admiralty  and  a 
Navy  OfRce,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners;  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  the  oftlcers  and  seamen,  and  placed 
the  naval  service,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  distinct  footing. 
In  1512,  considerable  advantages  were  gained  by  a  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  against  the  French,  under  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  the  Lord  lligh  Admiral,  whose  vessel,  the 
Uegent  of  1000  tons,  which  took  fire  during  the  action,  is 
said  to  have  had  a  crew  of  700  men  All  the  vessels  of 
200  tons  and  upwards,  in  this  fleet,  were  first  called  "  ships 
royal."  Tlie  pay  of  the  admiral  at  this  time,  was  10*.  a 
day;  the  captains  were  allowed  Is.  &d.;  and  "every 
soldier,  mariner  and  gunner,  had  5x.  a  month  for  his 
wages,  and  5s.  for  his  diet,''  in  addition  to  certain  allow- 
ances called  dead  shares,  granted  to  the  fleet. 

In  1515,  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  of  1000  tons,  the 
first  double-decked  ship  ever  built  in  this  country,  was 
launched  at  Erith,  on  the  Thames.  This  vessel  mounted 
seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon,  of  almost  all  the  various 
sizes  then  in  use ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  that  guns  of  the  same  calibre  were 
placed  on  the  same  deck — an  important  imprmement. 
Her  regular  establishment  consisted  of  349  soldiers,  301 
mariners,   and  50  gunners,  making  altogether,  700  meiv. 
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The  imposing  number  of  guns  parried  by  the  Harry, 
ind  other  ships  at  this  period,  Iwwever,  seems  to  lia\e 
been  l^r  little  else  than  show ;  (or  it  is  mentioned  by 
an  old  writer,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  an 
action  between  a  British  and  French  fleet,  off  St.  Helen's, 
in  13-15,  "  300  cannon-shot  were  fired  on  both  sides." 
i  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  last  English  monarch  that 
hired  foreign  ships  in  time  of  war;  for  with  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  Britisli  fleet  was  often  partly  composed  of 
Harabro',  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoese,  or  Venetian  auxi- 
liaries. In  order  to  remedy  this,  as  far  us  it  was  possible, 
an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  British  merchants  to  build 
ships  for  their  own  service,  fit  for  men-yf-\var,  enacting, 
that  such  ships  should  be  exempted  from  certain  duties, 
and  that  when  required  for  the  nation,  their  owners  should 
receive  l'2.s.  per  tun  per  month,  for  their  use.  In  1546,  the 
first  regular  list  of  the  navy  was  published,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  it  then  consisted  of  "20  shippes,  15  Gal- 
leasses, 10  Pynnaces,  and  13  Roo  Barges,"  admeasuring 
12,435  tons,  and  navigated  by  8546  seamen.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  the  navy  in  1549,  was  under  17,000/. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  s-ems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  her  father's  maxim,  that  "  whosoever 
commands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  :  and 
that  whosoever  commands  the  trade,  commands  the  riclies 
of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  world  itself. "  She 
so  greatly  encouraged  the  prosperity  of  the  marine,  that 
she  justly  acquired  the  distinguished  title  of  "  Restorer 
of  naval  power,  and  Sovereign  of  the  northern  seas. ' 
The  most  interesting  event  in  this  reign,  is  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  invincible  Spanish  Armada*;  it 
consisted  of  130  ships,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  57,868 
tons,  carrying  2,630  pieces  of  cannon,  19,295  soldiers,  and 
navigated  by  10,538  mariners  and  slaves;  besides  which, 
there  was  an  immense  lleet  of  smaller  vessels,  loaded  with 
stores,  and  with  arms,  which  it  was  intended  to  distribute 
to  those  by  whom  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  be  joined  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  At  this  period,  the  Queen  had 
thirtv-four  ships  in  an  efficient  state,  besides  eight  others 
in  dock.  The  former  were  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
12,590  tons,  and  navigated  by  6,279  men;  the  weight  of 
metal  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
largest  vessel  carried  about  sixty  guns.  By  the  aid,  how- 
ever, of  merchant-vessels,  the  Queen  was  enabled  to  bring 
about  140  ships  into  service.  Tlie  English  lleet,  com- 
manded by  Charles  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  assisted 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  >Iohn  Hawkins,  and  other  illus- 
trious naval  heroes,  put  out  from  Plymouth,  and  after 
harassing  the  Spaniards  in  their  passage  up  the  Channel, 
joined  another  squadron  off  Calais,  where  they  came 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  suffered 
such  great  loss,  that  the  Spanish  Admiral  endeavoured 
to  retreat  to  Spain,  without  attempting  to  effect  any  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition.  But  this  design  was  not  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  a  series  of  violent  storms  com- 
pletely broke  up  and  dispersed  the  remainder  of  this 
mighty  armament,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  isles ;  and  more  than  20,000 
men  are  said  to  have  perished,  from  the  effects  of  war  and 
the  elements.  During  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  Eliza- 
beth greatly  harassed  the  Spaniards  at  sea. 

Gunpowder,  which  had  previously  been  imported  fram 
abroad,  at  a  great  expense,  was  now  first  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  reign  of  James  the  First  was  one  of  the  most 
inglorious  in  our  naval  annals ;  but  the  encouragement 
which  had  been  given  to  the  manne  during  the  preceding 
reign,  greatly  fanned  the  flame  of  naval  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery. Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships;  James  the  First  wisely  patronized  Phineas 
Pett,  who  has  been  styled  "  the  most  able  and  scientific  ship- 
wright that  this  country  has  ever  boasted  of: "  he  reduced 
the  cumbrous  top-works  which  had  previously  disfigured  our 
vessels;  strengthened  them  with  cross-beams,  and  mate- 
rially increased  their  length.  In  allusion  to  this  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remarks  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Inven 
tion  of  Shipping,  "  In  my  own  time  the  shape  of  our 
English  ships  hath  been  greatly  bettered.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  striking  of  the  top-mast  hath  been  devised ; 
together  with  the  chain-pump.  We  have  lately  added  the 
bonnet  and  drabbler  (sails.)  To  the  courses  wo  have 
devised  studding-sails,  top-gallant-sails,  gprit-sails,  and 
tOD-sails.  The  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  capstan  is  also 
now.  We  have  fallen  into  consideration  of  the  length  of 
•  See  Saturday  Ma^aiine,  Vol.  Ul.,  p.  92. 


cables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malice  of  the  greatest  winds 
that  can  blow.  We  have  also  raised  our  second  decks." 
The  "  navy  estimates,"  at  this  period,  were  about  £80,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  troublous  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  various  important  expeditions  were  fitted  out  against 
the  French  ami  Spaniards.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  in 
despite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  career,  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  greatly  improved 
and  extended  the  naval  power  of  the  country.  Many  ships 
of  a  large  class  were  construc^ted,  amongst  which  the 
"  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  a  magnificent  vessel,  built  by 
Peter  Pett,  under  the  direction  of  Phineas  Pett,  at  Wool- 
wich, in  1035-7,  is  the  most  celebrated. 

This  ship,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  (p.  80,)  was  the 
largest  hitherto  built  in  England;  her  model  was  considered 
excellent;  and  she  was  in  nearly  all  the  celebrated  actions 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  a 
description  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  we  learn  that  she 
was  gorgeously  decorated  with  carved-work : — "  she  was 
(he  says)  in  length,  by  the  keel,  128  feet;  her  main  breadth, 
48  feet;  in  length,  from  the  fore-end  of  the  beak-head,  to 
the  after-end  of  the  stern,  232  feet ;  in  height,  from  the 
bottom  of  her  keel,  to  the  top  of  her  lanthorn,  76  feet; 
bore  ten  lanthorns,  the  biggest  of  which  would  hold  ten  per- 
sons upright ;  had  three  llush-dccks,  a  forecastle,  half-deck, 
and  round-house.  She  hath  eleven  anchors,  one  of  which 
is  4400 lbs.  weight,  and  is  of  the  burden  of  1037  tons." 
She  was  pierced  for  132  guns,  amongst  which  were  what 
were  called  fourteen  "  murdering-pieces."  The  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas  was  cut  down  afterwards,  with  great  advantage 
to  her  sailing  qualities;  she  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1684, 
when  her  name  was  changed  to  the  lioyal  Sovereign ;  but 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham,  in  January,  1696,  having 
been  sixty  years  in  service*. 

The  direction  of  the  navy  was  finally  wrested  from  the 
king  in  1642.  Six  years  afterwards.  Prince  Rupert  carried 
away  twenty-five  ships,  none  of  which  ever  returned ;  and 
such  was  the  reduced  state  of  the  navy  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Cromwell's  usurped  governmeint,  that  he  had  only 
fourteen  two-decked  vessels.  Extraordinary  exertions 
were,  however,  made ;  in  the  following  year,  the  Parliament 
recovered  their  supremacy  at  sea;  Blake  and  other  dis 
tinguished  officers  were  appointed,  and  in  1654,  the  fleet 
was  increased  to  150  sail,  manned  by  20,000  seamen,  whose 
pay  was  then  raised  from  1 9s.  to  24s.  per  month. 

In  1049,  the  Constant  Warwick,  the  first  frigate,  ac 
cording  to  Pepys,  which  had  ever  been  built  in  England, 
was  launched ;  but  Mr.  James,  in  his  Naval  History,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Southampton,  32,  built  in  1  757,  was  the 
first  vessel  answering  to  the  modern  description  of  a  frigate, 
as  she  carried  her  guns  on  a  single  whole-deck,  a  quarter 
deck,  and  a  forecastle. 

In  1652,  a  war  broke  out  with  Holland,  which  lasted 
until  April,  1654.  During  this  contest,  many  severe  and 
memorable  actions  took  place  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  Ueets,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Blake  and 
Van  Tromp,  which  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting passages  in  our  naval  history. 

In  1655,  the  important  Island  of  Jamaica  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.  Two  years  afterwards,  Blake 
executed  the  most  brilliant  naval  exploit  which  has, 
perhaps,  ever  been  recorded :  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
West  India  Flota  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz, — "  an 
action  so  miraculous, "  says  Clarendon,  "  that  all  men  who 
knew  the  place,  wondered  how  any  sober  men,  with  what 
courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it ; 
and  tliey  could  hardly  persuade  themsehes  to  believe  what 
they  had  done!  Whilst  the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who 
had  destroyed  them  in  that  manner."  At  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  1G58,  the  navy  consisted  of  157  vessels, 
maintained  at  an  annual  charge  of  £400,000.  Naval  esti- 
mates were  first  laid  before  Parliament  at  this  period. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  fruitful  in  naval 
glory.  Mr.  Pepys  remarks,  that  that  monarch  "  possessed 
a  transcendent  mastery  in  all  maritime  knowledge ;"  he 
paid  great  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  navy,  and 
appointed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  (James  the 
Second,)  Lord  High  Admiral,  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
in  KiOO.  There  were  two  wars  v\ith  Holland  during  this 
reign  ;  the  first  continued  from  February,  16G5  until  16G8  : 

•  The  first  division  of  the  British  Navy  into  rtttei,  was  made  by 
command  of  (Jharles  the  First,  in  ]62fi.  '1  h.»rst'  ralos  were,  a>  now 
BIX  in  number,  eich  consisting  of  two  classes,  to  which  diU'erea 
complements  of  men  were  assigueU. 
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and  the  last,  which  broke  out  in  1671,  was  not  concluded 
until  1574.  The  victory  off  Lowestoffe,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1665,  by  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  was  the  most  splendid  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place.  The  relative  loss  of  the  combatants 
appears  almost  incredible  : — upwards  of  fifty  Dutch  ships, 
and  6000  men  were  destroyed,  whilst  the  English  only  lost 
one  vessel,  the  Charity,  of  46  puns,  and  590  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  rapidly-increas- 
ing commerce  and  naval  power  of  England,  was  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  result  of  these  contests,  which,  however,  nearly 
exhausted  the  resources  of  both  countries. 

James  the  Second,  who  had,  whilst  Lord  High  Admiral, 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  naval  commander,  made 
extraordinary  efforts,  during  his  short  and  disturbed  reign, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  marine,  which,  during  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  the  French  had 
attained  a  very  high  rank  as  a  naval  power.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  then  in  the  noon-tide  of  his  prosperity,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  a  war, 
which  lasted  eight  years,  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  in  1689.  During  this  period,  such  was  the 
vigorous  administration  of  William  the  Third,  that  the 
navy  was  increased  more  than  one-half,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  tonnage ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1697, 
the  French  had  received  indisputable  proofs  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  at  sea,  amongst  which  the  memo- 
rable action  off  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  1692,  may  be  adduced 
as  an  instance.  In  1691  Plymouth  Dock-yard  was  esta- 
blished 

In  169G  that  most  princely  of  institutions,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  was  founded.  The  pay  of  flag-officers,  command- 
ers, lieutenants,  masters,  and  surgeons,  was  nearly  doubled, 
and  the  naval  estimates  were  increased  to  2,000,000?.  during 
this  reign. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  a  war  broke  out  with 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  fifty-two  French 
ships,  carrying  3092  guns,  were  captured. 

But  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  navy 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First ;  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  however,  (1718-20,)  a  splendid  victory  was  gained 
off  Sicily,  by  Sir  George  Byng,  afterwards  Lord  Torrington. 

George  the  Second  entered  into  another  war  with  Spain 
in  1 739,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sizes  of  the  various 
classes  of  our  ships  of  war  were  considerably  increased. 
France  joined  in  the  contest  against  Britain  in  1 744,  but  at 
its  conclusion  in  1748,  the  naval  strength  of  the  country, 
go  far  from  being  weakened,  was  greatly  advanced ;  the 
aaauiv's  loss,  however,  was  very  great ;  thirty-five  French 


and  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  alone  having  been  either 
captured  or  destroyed. 

In  1744,  all  prizes  taken  by  His  Majest)'s  ships  werei,  by 
royal  proclamation,  declared  to  be  henceforth  the  property 
of  the  captors,  a  measure  equally  to  be  commended  on  the 
score  of  its  wisdom  and  its  justice.  The  year  1747  is 
memorable  for  the  victories  gained  respectively  by  Lord 
Anson  and  Admiral  Hawke  over  the  French.  Our  loss 
during  this  war  only  consisted  of  one  seventy-gun  ship, 
and  a  few  vessels  of  a  small  class. 

Another  war  broke  out  with  France  in  1755.  During 
the  few  intervening  years  of  peace,  considerable  attention 
had  been  paia  to  the  navy ;  many  new  vessels  were  built, 
and  improvements  made  in  naval  architecture;  in  January, 
1756,  it  consisted  of  320  vessels  of  the  various  classes. 
Two  brilliant  victories  were  gained  over  the  enemy  in  1759, 
by  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  many 
prizes  were  made,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
navy,  that,  at  the  king's  decease  in  1760,  it  consisted  of 
412  ships,  127  of  which  were  of  the  line. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  a 
period  in  every  respect  the  most  interesting  and  important 
in  our  naval  annals. 

Section  III.     (1760—1833.) 

Few  princes  ever  ascended  a  throne  under  happier  auspices 
than  George  the  Third.  The  naval  superiority  of  the 
country  had  been  placed,  by  a  series  of  glorious  successes, 
beyond  all  dispute ;  and  its  commerce  and  internal  prospe- 
rity were  increasing  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

In  January,  1762,  England  declared  war  against  Spain; 
it,  however,  lasted  only  for  a  short  period,  a  general  peace 
being  concluded  at  Paris  in  February,  1763,  between 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal.  The  enemy's 
loss  during  this  war  (1755-63),  was  very  heavy ;  111  ves 
sels,  (93  French  and  18  Spanish,)  including  42  line-of- 
battle  ships,  being  taken  and  destroyed,  whilst  our  own 
loss  only  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  the  largest  of  which 
was  of  fifty  guns,  a  fact  almost  incredible.  Fifty  sail  of 
the  line,  and  ninety-four  smaller  vessels,  were  built  during 
this  war,  most  of  which  were  constructed  in  merchants' 
yards.  In  the  following  year  (1764,)  Pariiament  granted 
1 0,000/.  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  bis  time-piece  for  discovering 
the  longitude. 

The  Aurora  frigate,  on  board  which  the  celebrated  Fal- 
coner, author  of  the  Shipwreck,  served  as  purser,  was  lost 
in  1771 ;  she  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  but  her 
fate  remains  a  mystery. 

The  disastrous  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  het 
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Colonies  in  North  America  broke  out  in  1775.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  Americans  to  the  British  Government  had 
been  progressively  gaining  strength  since  November,  1768; 
and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  former  year,  hostilities  at 
last  commenced  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans 
at  Lexington.  In  January,  1776,  the  navy  consisted  of  131 
shins  of  the  line,  and  209  vessels  below  fifty  guns,  a 
smaller  force  than  the  country  had  possessed  for  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years.  The  war  with  America,  however, 
infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  Admiralty,  wliich  has  never 
smce  been  relaxed.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Congress 
disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared 
the  Americans  to  be  a  free  and  independent  nation.  In 
February,  1778,  France  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  England  with  her  revolted  Colonies.  In  this  year 
the  British  navy  was  increased  to  450  vessels.  A  princely 
present  was  made,  in  the  following  year,  by  tlie  East 
India  Company  to  the  nation,  of  three  ships,  of  seventy-four 
guns. 

War  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1779,  and  against 
Holland  in  1780.  In  the  former  year,  a  great  sensation 
was  produced  throughout  tlie  country,  by  tlie  appearance  of 
the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  olf  Plymouth,  during 
a  cruise  in  the  cliannel.  In  January,  1780,  Admiral 
Rodney  took  and  destroyed  twenty-nine  sail  of  Spanish 
ships,  seven  of  which  were  of  the  first  class.  In  August, 
fifty-five  sail  of  British  merchantmen,  including  five 
Indiaraen,  were  captured  by  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  a  gallant  action 
took  place  between  his  Majesty's  ship  Serapis,  Captain 
Pearson,  and  Paul  Jones,  the  celebrated  privateer. 

The  year  1781,  is  memorable  for  the  operations  of 
Admiral  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  severe, 
but  undecisive  engagement,  between  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets,  under  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman,  off 
the  Dogger  Bank :  one  Dutch  seventy-four  was  sunk,  but 
no  prizes  were  made.  In  January,  1782,  such  had  been 
the  exertions  made  by  the  Admiralty,  that  the  British 
fleet  consisted  of  600  \essels,  161  of  which,  were  line-of- 
battle  ships.  In  Aprd,  1782,  Lord  Rodney  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  French  fleet  in  the  \Vest  Indies ; 
five  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  and  one  sunk,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  the  Admiral  de  Grasse. 

In  October,  a  severe  but  undecisive  action  took  place,  be- 
tween an  English  fleet  of  34  sail  of  the  line,  under  Lord 
Howe,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  of 
46  ships  of  the  hne,  off  Gibraltai.  On  the  .3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 178'?,  peace  was  concluded  between  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States.     Our  navy  then  consisted 


of  617  vessels,  of  500,781  tons  burden,  being  an  increasa 
of  157,000  tons,  since  His  Majesty's  ^cession.  Eighty- 
seven  of  the  enemy's  ships,  from  110  to  20  guns,  besides 
a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  several  American 
frigates,  had  been  taken  or  destroyed  during  the  war;  our 
floss  was  much  larger  than  we  had  sustained  in  any  pre- 
vious war,  thirty-one  ships,  from  74  to  20  guns,  and  about 
50  smaller  vessels,  being  lost ;  but  such  was  the  activity 
of  the  government,  that  no  less  than  ICO  ships  were  on  the 
stocks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  eighty-three  of 
which  were  building  in  merchants'  yards. 

French  Revolutionary  War. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
1789,  the  navy  had  never  been  in  a  more  efficient  con- 
dition; and  in  February,  1791,  ninety-eight  ships  of  the 
line  alone,  were  either  commissioned  or  at  sea.  The 
threatening  aspect  assumed  by  France,  the  protection 
required  for  our  extended  commerce,  of  which,  in  fact,  we 
might  be  almost  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  the  safety 
of  our  immense  colonies,  rendered  such  precautions  a 
matter  not  only  of  i)rudence,  but  of  necessity. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  the  French  Convention  at 
last  declared  war  against  Groat  Britain  and  Holland. 
The  principal  naval  events  in  that  year,  were  the  sur- 
render of  Toulon,  with  its  arsenal  and  shipping,  to  a 
British  fleet  under  Lord  Hood;  the  siege  of  Dunkirk; 
and  several  gallant  single  actions  between  Britiyli  and 
French  ships ;  the  most  remai-kablo  of  which,  was  the 
capture  of  the  Reunion,  38-gun  frigate,  by  the  Crescent, 
36,  Captain  Sir  James  Saumarez  ;  138  men,  out  of  31 0  in 
the  former,  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  not  a  single 
British  seaman  in  the  Crescent  received  the  slightest 
injury. 

The  year  1 794,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Lord  Howe,  on  the  glorious  first  of  June,  when  the  naval 
power  of  the  French  republicans  was  first  effectually 
humbled.  Lord  Howe  was  at  sea  with  the  Channel  fleet, 
more  than  thi'ec  weeks  before  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy ; 
during  this  period,  the  most  intense  anxiety  prevailed  in 
England,  as  it  was  known,  that  twenty-seven  French  ships 
of  the  line  had  sailed  from  Brest,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Villaret,  an  officer  of 
great  merit  and  experience.  The  enemy  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  28th  of  May  ;  the  British  Admiral  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  but  owing  to  the  stormy  state  of  the 
weather  a  partial  action  only  took  place ;  a  fog  separated 
the  combatants  during  the  two  following  days,  but  at 
length,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of  June,  the  sun  rose 
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biiglit  and  clear,  and  discovered  the  hostile  fleets  within 
sight  of  each  other.  In  point  of  numbers  they  were 
nearly  equal,  twenty-six  French  ships  of  the  line  being 
opposed  to  twenty-five  British,  but  the  former  were  sjreatly 
superior  in  size  and  weight  of  metal.  At  fifty-two 
minutes  past  nine,  the  Royal  Charlotte  opened  her  fire ; 
the  action  soon  becjirae  general,  and  did  not  entirely  cease 
until  four  o'clock.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  British 
fleet  was  inconsiderable,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
engagement,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  were  almont  uninjured ; 
seven  French  ships  were  taken,  one  of  which  sunk,  with 
420  of  her  crew,  before  they  could  be  removed.  Lord 
Howe  has  been  severely  censured  for  allowing  the  French 
Admiral  to  escape  with  the  remainder  of  his  ships,  five  of 
which  were  dismasted ;  and  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  had  he  burnt  his  prizes  and  given  chase, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  would  have  been 
captured.  Tliis  circumstance  was,  however,  overlooked, 
in  the  universal  rejoicing  which  spread  over  the  land, 
when  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  victory  became  known. 

Amongst  the  many  gallant  actions  which  took  place  in 
1  796,  was  the  defeat  of  a  squadron  of  sii  French  frigates 
by  the  Glatton,  64,  under  the  command  of  Captain  TroUnp, 
and  the  engagement  between  the  Minerve,  3fi,  Commodore 
Nelson,  and  two  Spanish  frigates,  one  of  which  was  taken, 
and  the  other  beaten  off.  In  December,  a  lai'ge  French 
fleet,  with  20,000  soldiers  on  board,  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay, 
Ireland ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  they 
were  unable  to  land  the  troops,  and  dispersed  with  great 
loss  by  the  violence  of  the  weather. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  a  great  victory  was 
gained  by  Sir  John  Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  St.  'Vincent), 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  the  cape  of  that  name.  The 
British  force  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels;  whilst  the  Spaniards  had 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  a  brig,  all 
of  superior  size  and  weight  of  metal.  This  glorious  victory 
may  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  (in  the  Captain,  74,)  who  had,  for  several 
years  previously,  been  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  fame  in 
the  Mediterrranean.  He  disobeyed  a  signal  which  was 
made  by  the  Admiral,  to  tack  in  succession,  which  he 
perceived  would  be  followed  with  disastrous  consequences  : 
this  brought  him  at  once  singly  into  action  with  the 
Sanfissima  Trinidad,  136,  the  San  Joseph,  and  Salvador 
del  Mvndo,  each  1 1 2,  and  four  other  first-rate  ships ;  for 
nearly  an  hour  did  Nelson,  supported  alone  by  Sir  T. 
Troubridge  in  the  CuUoden,  nobly  maintain  an  action  with 
this  immense  force;  two  of  which,  the  San  Joseph  112, 
and  San  Nicholas,  80,  he  ultimately  boarded  and  captured. 
The  enemy  lost  four  ships,  and  nearly  GOOO  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  during  the  action;  our  own  loss 
only  consisted  of  300  men.  • 

C)n  the  14th  of  April,  the  country  was  thrown  into  a 
sla'.e  of  consternation  by  an  alarming  mutiny  in  the 
Cl-.annel-fleet  off  Spithead.  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  no 
aldition  had  been  made  to  the  pay  or  allowances  of  the 
seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  their  urgent  remonstrances  on 
tl-.e  suhject  had  been  disregarded,  but  it  was  now  found  to 
be  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  as  it  certainly  was  of 
common  justice,  to  redress  these  grievances:  several  lives 
were,  however,  sacrificed  during  the  mutiny.  A  still  more 
dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  fifteen  sail  of  which  was  then  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Duncan  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  bound 
to  the  Texel.  The  demands  of  the  mutineers  were  ex- 
ceedingly preposterous  ;  and  they  insisted,  amongst  other 
things,  that  seamen  should,  in  future,  sit  on  courts  martial, 
where  one  of  their  own  class  was  tried.  Most  of  the  ships 
then  deserted  the  admiral,  several  joining  the  fleet  then  at 
the  Nore,  which  was  also  in  the  highest  state  of  insubor- 
dination. Here  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  a  man  named  Richard  Parker,  who  sent  delegates  with 
fresh  propositions  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  then  at 
Sheerness,  which  were  at  once  rejected.  The  mutineers 
then  carried  off  some  gun-boats  out  of  Sheemess-harbour, 
after  firing  at  the  garrison.  On  the  29th  of  May,  they 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  not  permitting  a 
single  vessel  to  pass,  except  a  few  fishing-boats  and  neutrals, 
who  received  an  order  signed  by  Parker.  The  conster- 
nation in  London,  and  indeed  throughout  the  empire,  now 
became  very  great,  and  the  3  per  cent  consols  fell  to  74^. 
Parker  threatened  to  put  to  sea,  and  deliver  up,  or  sell 


the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  This,  however,  caused  great 
disgust  amongst  the  less  violent  of  the  mutineers,  and 
symptoms  of  insubordination  began  to  appear.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  now  made  by  government ;  the 
buoys  along  the  coast  were  taken  up,  and  the  forts  at 
Tilbury,  Gravesend,  Sheerness,  &c.,  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  provided  with  heated  shot.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the 
fleet  refused  to  obey  Parker's  signal  to  put  to  sea ;  and  on 
the  13th  he  was  deserted  by  all  the  ships,  when  he  sur- 
rendered in  the  Sandwich,  was  put  into  irons,  and  executed 
on  board  that  vessel,  on  the  29th  of  the  month.  Several 
others  were  soon  afterwards  executed.  This  mutiny 
extended  to  the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  but 
it  was  suppressed  by  his  firmness  and  decision. 

In  July,  an  unsuccessful  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  Teneriffe  ;  Nelson,  who  commanded,  lost  his  right 
arm,  and  250  men  were  killed  a)id  wounded.  On  the  10th 
of  October,  Admiral  Duncan  gained  a  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  taking 
nine  sail  of  the  line. 

The  ycsr  1798,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  naval  history,  was  distinguished  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  "  a  victory,"  says  Dr.  Southey, 
"  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in  our  annals  ;  '  Victory' 
said  Nelson,  '  was  not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a 
scene;"  he  called  it  a  conquest."  Of  the  enemy's  fleet  of 
thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  nine  of  the 
former  were  taken,  and  two  burnt ;  Bruyx,  the  French 
Admiral,  an  officer  of  great  ability,  was  killed,  and  his  ship 
the  I'Orient,  of  130  guns,  blown  up*;  two  frigates  were 
also  destroyed,  and  of  the  whole  French  force,  only  four 
ships  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  "  The  British  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  873.  'Westcott  was  the  onlv 
captain  who  fell;  3105  of  the  French,  including  the 
wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel,  and  5225  perished." 
Nelson  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  glory. 

In  1799,  amongst  other  splendid  naval  actions,  was  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  to  the  English 
squadron  under  Admiral  Mitchell.  In  March  1800,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  110,  blew  up  at  Leghorn,  and  Captain 
Todd,  with  800  of  his  crew,  lamentably  perished.  At  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  a  confederation  was  entered  into  in 
the  North,  against  England,  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
federacy, it  was  determined  by  the  British  Government,  in 
the  following  spring,  to  send  an  expedition  against 
Denmark,  which  then  possessed  a  navy  of  twenty-three 
ships  of  the  hne,  and  about  thirtv-one  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  British  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  whom  was  Lord 
Nelson,  entered  the  Sound.  On  the  4th,  Lord  Nelson,  wlw 
commanded  in  the  action,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  and  obliged  that  government  to  enter  into  an 
armistice,  which  put  an  end  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
North.  On  the  1 2th  of  July,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  with 
only  five  ships  under  his  command,  defeated  a  French 
squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  which  blew  up, 
after  engaging  the  Superb,  74,  commanded  by  Captain 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Keats. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  navy  consisted  of  864  vessels, 
(including  180  line-of-battle  ships,)  763  of  which  were 
actually  in  commission.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens.  During  the  war, 
570  ships  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy;  86  of  which 
were  line-of-battle  ships,  and  209  frigates :  our  own  loss, 
during  this  period,  only  consisted  of  59  ships,  forty-one 
of  which  were  small-class  vessels!  Upwards  of  50,01/0 
seamen  were  employed  during  the  peace,  which  only 
lasted  until  May,  1803,  when  war  was  again  declared 
against  France  and  Holland.  In  December,  1804,  at  a 
period  when  the  naval  star  of  Britain  shone  out  brightly, 
Spain  joined  in  the  contest  against  this  country. 

The  victory  off  Trafalgar,  and  the  De.ath  of  ^ELStON, 
render  1805  the  most  interesting  year  in  our  naval  history. 
In  April,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  formed  a  junction 
at  Cadiz ;  Nelson,  who  was  tlien  in  the  Mediterranean, 
immediately  engaged  in  a  pursuit  across  the  Atlantic, 
which,  for  its  "  extent,  rapidity,  and  perseverance,"  has 
been  pronounced  uneiiualled;  but  the  enemy  eluded  his 
grasp,  and  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  return  to  England, 

•  This  ship  had  specie  on  board  (the  plunc  er  of  Malta,)  to  t'at 
amount  of  £600,000.  sterling. 
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on  tl  '  15th  of  August.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  also  sent  out  to  intercept  the  enemy's 
lleet  on  their  return,  was  more  fortunate:  lie  fell  in  with 
liiem  off  Cape  Fiuisterre,  captured  two  sail  of  tiie  line,  but 
attempted  nothing  further.  In  September,  Nelson,  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  once  more  centred, 
sailed  in  the  Victory,  (now  the  tiag-ship  at  Portsmouth,) 
for  Cadiz,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet; 
but  did  not  fall  in  with  the  enemy  till  the  21st  of  October. 
"  At  daybreak,  the  combined  lleets  were  distinctly  seen 
from  the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a  close  line  of  battle 
a-head,  on  the  starboard  tack,  about  twelve  miles  to 
leeward.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  four  frigates :  theirs  of  thirty-three,  and  seven 
large  frigates.  Their  superiority  was  greater  in  size  and 
weight  of  metal  than  in  numbers.  They  had  four  thou- 
sand troops  on  board,  and  the  best  riflemen  that  could  be 
procured,  were  dispersed  thiough  the  ships." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to  glance  at  the 
details  of  a  victory,  which  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
countrymen.  Suttice  it  to  say  that  Nelson's  last  signal, 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  Hts  duty," 
was  faithfully  oheyed  that  day.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy 
was  complete  and  decisive:  twenty  ships  of  the  line  struck; 
and  four  French  line-of-battle  ships,  which  had  behaved  in 
a  most  dastardly  manner  at  the  close  of  the  action,  were 
taken  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan. 
But  one  event  darkened  the  national  rejoicing,  our  country 
had  lost  its  greatest  naval  hero.  "  The  death  of  Nelson, " 
says  Dr.  Southey,  "  was  felt  in  England  as  something 
more  than  a  public  calamity :  men  started  at  the  intelligence 
and  turned  pale ;  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a 
dear  frientV  So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  performed  his 
part,  that  the  maritime  war,  after  tlie  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
was  considered  at  an  end:  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were 
not  merely  defeated,  hut  destroyed ;  new  navies  must  be 
built,  and  a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before 
the  possibility  of  their  invading  our  shores  could  again  be 
contemplated." 

Our  notices  of  the  numberless  naval  exploits  which 
distinguished  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  war,  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  A  continued  career  of  success 
contributed  to  raise  the  British  navy  to  a  magnitude,  to 
which  the  accumulated  navies  of  the  whole  world,  at  any 
period,  bore  but  a  small  proportion.  In  September,  1807, 
the  City  of  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  fleet  once  more 
surrendered  to  British  valour ;  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral 
Gambier  captured  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates  during  the  expedition.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
Russia  declared  war  against  England,  at  which  period,  the 
number  of  seamen  in  the  British  navy,  was  130,000! 
The  naval  force  at  the  close  of  the  following  year,  amounted 
to  G27  ships  in  commission,  and  06  building,  of  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  nearly  900,000  tons:  the  larger  classes 
of  sliips  were  now  greatly  increased  in  burden.  In  1810, 
the  country  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Admiral  Lord 
CoLLi.NGwoOD,  who  died  at  sea,  off  Minorca,  on  the  Oih  of 
March.  The  period  between  the  years  1806-12,  abounds 
with  instances  of  naval  heroism  and  gallantry.  Including 
ships  in  ordinary  and  tenders,  there  were  then  seldom  less 
than  1000  pendants  floating  in  the  breeze 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  between 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  event 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  which 
have  ever  distinguished  maritime  warfare.  Frequently 
largely  manned  by  British  seamen,  and  greatly  superior 
in  size  and  weight  of  metal,  the  American  navy,  for  nearly 
a  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  an  almost 
uninterrupted  career  of  success  over  the  British.  The 
Guerriere  36,  the  Frolic  brig,  the  Macedonian  38,  the 
Java  38,  and  the  Peacock  1 8,  were  successively  captured 
by  American  ships.  The  British  name  was,  however,  at 
last  gloriously  retrieved,  by  the  action  between  the  Shan- 
MO.v  and  the  Chesapeake,  an  event  which  we  shall 
detail  at  length,  nearly  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  naval  historians.  Captain  E.  P.  Brenton ; 
especially  as  it  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  an  engagement  at 
sea.  'We  must  premise,  that  the  Shannon  and  her  op- 
ponent were  equal  in  the  number  of  their  guns,  thirty-eight 
I8-pounders,  but  the  American  was  greatly  superior  in  the 
number  of  her  crew,  having  110  men  more  than  the 
Shannon. 

Captain  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  had,  for  many  days  previously 
to  the  action,  been  watching  the  Chesapeake  as  she  lay  in 
the  bar'  (.or  at  Boston,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  (1813,)  sent  in 


a  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence,  her  commander,  to  como 
out  and  fight;  promising  that  no  other  ship  should  in- 
terfere, whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
reiiuiriiig  the  same  pledge  from  Captain  Lawrence. 
Whether  it  was  in  compliance  with  this  challenge,  or  ir, 
obedience  to  his  orders,  that  the  American  captain  put  to 
sea,  is  uncertain.  The  day  was  fine,  with  a  light  breeze, 
when  the  Shannon,  with  a  blue  ensign  at  her  peak,  stood 
in  towards  Boston.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Chesapeake 
came  out  of  Boston  Roads,  accompanied  by  fifty  or  sixty 
pleasure-boats  and  a  privateer  schooner,  to  witness  the  defc  it 
of  the  English.  Much  manoeuvring  then  took  place-  at 
last,  about  forty-five  minutes  past  five,  the  enemy  hau'ed 
up  to  within  200  yards  of  the  Shannon's  weather  bestm, 
and  gave  three  cheers.  On  this.  Captain  Broke  addressed 
his  ship's  company,  told  them  that  that  day  would  decide 
the  superiority  of  British  seamen,  when  well  trained,  over 
those  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  Shannon  would  show 
m  that  day's  action,  how  short  a  time  the  Americans  had  to 
boast  when  ojiposed  to  equal  force.  The  two  ships  being 
now  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  asunder,  the  action 
commenced  by  the  Shannon  giving  her  broadside,  be- 
ginning with  the  aftermost  guns  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  enemy  passing  too  fast  ahead  tb  receive  more  than  a 
second  discharge  from  the  aftermost  guns,  the  boarders 
were  ordered  to  prepare,  when  the  Chesapeake  attempting 
to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  and  got 
entangled  with  her.  Here  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  took 
place  between  the  marines  of  both  ships;  when  this  had 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  the  enemy  appeared  to  flinch,  and 
Captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  his  boarders,  mounted  the 
forecastle  carronade,  and  leapt  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Chesapeake,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Watt  and  the  marines. 
This  di\ision  was  supiiorted  by  the  main-deck  boarders. 
Cajitain  Broke,  followed  by  aliout  sixty  of  his  people,  put  to 
death  all  that  opposed  his  passage  around  the  gangway 
and  dl-ove  the  Americans  below,  while  the  bow-guns  of 
the  Shannon  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  main-deck  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Comahan,  a  midshipman  of  the  Shannon, 
placed  himself  on  her  main-yard,  whence,  witli  musketry, 
he  killed,  or  wounded,  nearly  all  the  men  stationed  in  the 
main  and  forotops  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Broke,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  the  boarders,  had  cleared  the  enemy  s 
quarter-deck,  though  a  little  impeded  by  their  fire.  Our 
men  gave  three  clieers,  rushed  forward,  and  carrying  all 
before  them,  united  on  the  forecastle,  and  drove  the  crew 
of  the  Chesapeake  below.  It  was  in  making  a  charge 
along  the  larboard-gangway,  that  Captain  Broke  nobly 
saved  the  life  of  an  American  seaman  who  called  for 
quarter ;  but  the  villain,  suddenly  snatching  up  a  cutlass, 
gave  his  deliverer  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  at  the  time,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  has  never  recovered.  The  Shannon's  people 
instantly  cut  the  miserable  man  to  pieces.  The  Americans 
were  rallying  on  the  main-deck,  when  the  English  made 
another  desperate  rush  amongst  them ;  and,  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  British 
flag  had  supplanted  that  of  America,  and  the  Chesapeake 
was  a  prize  to  the  Shannon.  While  the  contest  was  pro- 
ceeding the  two  ships  had  separated,  and  a  small  British 
blue  ensign  had  been  hoisted  at  the  gaffend  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. Lieutenant  Watt,  first  of  the  Shannon,  unfortu- 
nately wished  to  exchange  this  flag  for  a  largo  white  ensign 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
people  on  board  the  Shannon  perceiving  that  the  firing 
still  continued,  and  that  the  blue  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
concluded  that  the  enenly  had  overpowerexi  the  small  party 
of  Englishmen  then  on  board.  Under  this  natural,  but 
fatal  error,  they  directed  their  fire  at  the  Chesapeake's 
quarter-deck,  killed  Lieut.  Watt,  three  of  the  Shannon's 
men,  and  wounded  some  others ;  nor  was  it  till  the  small 
blue  ensign  was  re-hoisted  that  the  firing  ceased.  The 
crew  of  the  Chesapeake  having  been  driven  into  the  hold 
of  their  own  ship,  a  marine  sentinel  was  placed  over  the 
main-hatchway,  when  the  Americans  treacherously  fired 
up  from  the  hold  and  killed  him.  On  this  our  men  poured 
down  a  heavy  fire  on  them,  until  they  again  called  for 
quarter,  and  promised  to  deliver  up  the  offender.  The 
prisoners  of  war  were  then  secured  and  handcuffed  on 
the  orlop-deck.  Many  of  them  were  drunk  and  riotous,  but 
the  others  tranquil  and  well-behaved. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  pleasure-boats  and  the 
privateer  which  had  accompanied  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
scene  of  action,  returned  to  the  afflicted  town  of  Boston, 
where  suppers  and  balls  had  been  foolishly  prepared  for 
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the  anticipated  victors  and  their  British  captives.  The 
action  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  determined  ever 
Ibught  between  two  ships  of  their  class  in  so  snort  a  time. 
The  loss  on  ooarn  the  Shannon,  out  of  330  men,  was  three 
officers  and  twenty-three  men  killed ;  Captain  Broke,  two 
officers,  and  fifty-eight  men  wounded ;  eighty-seven  total. 
On  mustering  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake  the  following 
day,  they  found  she  began  the  action  with  440  men, 
of  whom  the  second  lieutenant,  master,  marine  otficers, 
some  midshipmen,  and  ninety  seamen  and  marines  were 
killed  ;  Captain  Lawrence  mortally  wounded,  and  the  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  some  midshipmen,  and  110  men 
also  wounded ;  making  a  total  of  killed  and  wounded 
between  the  two  ships  of  nearly  300  men,  or  twenty  men 
for  every  minute  the  ships  were  in  action. 

Tliree  American  armed  vessels  were  taken  by  the  British 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  In  1814,  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  French 
Government.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  the  American 
frigates,  Essex  and  President*,  were  captured  by  the 
British  frigates,  Phcebe  and  Endymion,  and  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  were  put  under  blockade  by  Sir  A. 
Cochrane.  In  September,  1814,  the  Avon,  British  eigh- 
teen-gun  brig  was  sunk  in  a  desperate  action  with  the 
American  ship-sloop.  Wasp  (of  superior  force),  off  Kinsale 
in  Ireland ;  and  shortly  after,  a  small  British  squadron  in 
Lake  Champlain,  was  captured  by  an  American  squadron, 
after  a  severe  conflict.  In  1815,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  led 
to  a  general  peace. 

The  bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  destruction  of  the 
Algerine  squadron,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1816,  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  splendid  vic- 
tory over  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  Bay  of  Navanno,  by 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  have  been  the  principal  naval 
events  since  the  peace.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
great  imptovenients  have  been  made  in  naval  architecture, 
especially  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  and  Captain  Symonds; 
the  plans  introduced  by  the  latter,  since  he  has  held  the 
office  of  Sm-veyor  of  the  Navy,  have,  however,  occasioned 
considerable  controversy  amongst  nautical  men :  by  con- 
siderably increasing  the  breadth  of  beam,  he  has  greatly 
added  to  the  tonnage  of  our  men-of-war,  a  striking  instance 
of  which  is  afibrded  by  the  Vernon,  a  frigate  launclied  at 
Woolwich,  in  1832.       This  splendid  vessel,  indisputably 

•  The  President,  however,  only  struck  on  the  advance  of  the 
Porrwne,  another  Britbh  ship. 


the  finest  frigate  in  the  world,  although  only  pierced  fbr 
50  guns,  admeasures  upwards  of  2082  tons  burden. 

In  the  event  of  another  war,  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  incalculably-important  invention  of  steam-naviga- 
tion will  entirely  alter  the  system  of  naval  warfare. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  service,  which,  under  the  protection  of  an 
all-gracious  Providence,  has  ever  been  the  surest  safeguard 
of  our  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  than  by  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  proposing  the  Navy  Estimates,  1833.  After  com- 
paring the  present  state  of  the  navy  with  that  of  two  antece- 
dent periods,  1778  and  1793,  the  right  hon.  baronet  said, — 
"  Though  the  number  of  vessels  which  we  possessed  at 
the  present  moment  was  less  than  at  those  periods,  the 
proportion  of  vessels,  of  a  large  rate,  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  be  employed 
was  also  much  greater.  The  naval  superiority  of  this  country 
would  be  best  exemplified  by  referring  to  the  present  force 
of  the  three  other  principal  naval  powers, — France,  Russia, 
and  America.  France,  at  the  present  time,  had  thirty-one 
sail  of  the  line  and  thirty-seven  frigates  ;  Russia,  thirty-six 
sail  of  the  line  and  twenty-three  frigates  ;  and  America,  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
perceived,  that  this  country  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
an  inferiority  m  ner  maritime  force,  which  then  consisted 
of  348  ships.  It  was,  indeed,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
her  naval  power,  that  England  depended  for  her  national 
character,  and  her  national  existence.  Let  but  her  naval 
superiority  be  once  lost,  and  owing  to  her  insular  position, 
and  to  various  other  circumstances,  she  could  no  longer 
maintain  her  present  high  rank  in  the  social  system,  she 
must  necessarily  fall  into  the  place  of  a  second-rate  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  maintain  our  navy  as  it  ought  to 
be  maintained,  we  have  nothing  to  fear, — England  must 
always  be  what  she  is  at  present,  first  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Tlie  estimates  for  the  British  navy,  for  1833,  amounted 
to  4,658,134/.:  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  it  consisted, 
according  to  the  official  return,  of  557  vessels  of  the  various 
classes,  including  twelve  ships  of  120  guns,  fourteen  from 
104  to  112  guns,  and  twenty-two  steam  vessels,  most  of 
which  are  armed. 

In  a  future  Paper,  we  purpose  giving  some  account  ot 
the  rise  and  present  state  of  the  Commercial  Shipping  of 
Great  Britain,  including  a  History  of  the  Port  of  London. 
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THE    WELLINGTON    SHIELD. 


I.  Origin  and  Dkscrfption  ok  the 
Shield. 
The  year  1814  will  ever  be  marked  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  hi>^t()ry,  for  it  is  that,  in  which  was 
happily  terminated  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  war, 
that,  without  intermission,  had  desolated  Euro])e, 
since  the  rupture  of  the  transient  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1803; — it  is  that  in  which  Napoleon  was  driven 
from  the  throne  he  had  usurped,  and  in  which 
France,  no  longer  oi>|jressed  by  his  grievous  tyranny, 
joyfully  received  back  her  legitimate  sovereign,  Louis 
the  Eighteenth. 

But  these   happy  events  were  preceded  by  others 

of   a    verj'    different   character;    for,    during    eleven 

long  and  eventful   years  before  they  came  to  pa.ss, — 

that   i«,  from    1803   to    1814,— a  state  of  inveterate 

Vol     IV. 


enmity  had  subsisted  constantly  between  Buonaparte 
and  Great  Britain,  and  at  intervals  between  him 
and  the  other  great  European  powers.  If  to  this 
period  of  warfare,  we  add  that  which  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  hostilities  that  grew  out 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1793,  to  their  ending 
in  1802,  we  shall  have  a  melancholy,  and  almost 
uninternijited  succession  of  the  miseries  of  strife 
and  bloo(bhcd  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  large  upon  the  ills 
which  aillictcd  mankind  during  this  period;  they  are 
such  as  good  men  have  always  lamented,  and  none 
but  the  wicked  have  rejoiced  in  exciting.  When, 
therefore,  in  1814,  a  general  Peace  came  to  bless 
the  natidn?  of  Ev.rope,  it  was  received  with  heartfelt 
eagerne.=s,    and   the   n.ore    so,  because,  beiug   based 
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upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, — of  him  who  had 
bet'n  the  grand  promoting  cause  of  all  the  wars 
which  it  was  intended  to  terminate, — it  promised  to  be 
a  lasting  and  a  permanent  peace.  With  this  feeling, 
it  was  universally  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  joyous 
events  that  had  occurred  for  many  years,  and  as  the 
pledge  of  future  happiness  and  prosperity;  and,  as  was 
natural,  the  British  nation  was  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  those,  who,  under  Divine  Providence,  had 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  bringing  it  about. 

Conspicuous  amongst  those  who  were  thus  re- 
garded, stood  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — Eng- 
land's great  General,  who  had  baffled  all  the  most 
consummate  captains  of  Napoleon, — who  had  chased 
the  enemy's  armies  from  the  territories  of  Spain  and 
Portugal, — and,  after  liberating  those  nations  from 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  had  finally  planted  the  tri- 
umphant standard  of  our  country  on  the  soil  of 
France  itself.  These  services  were  willingly  recog- 
nised and  appreciated  by  his  grateful  countrymen; 
honours  were  heaped  on  him  from  all  sides,  and 
men  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  devise  modes  in 
which  they  might  best  mark  their  gratitude  to  him. 
To  this  feeling,  so  universally  displayed,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  production  of  the  Wellington  Shield, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  ever  exe- 
cuted in  the  precious  metals. 

•  The  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  desirous 
of  especially  recording  their  sense  of  his  brilliant 
services,  held  a  public  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  expended  in  the  production  of  some  grand 
memorial,  at  once  worthy  the  acceptance  of  him 
whom  it  was  intended  to  honour,  and  best  calculated 
to  testify  the  respect  and  admiration  of  tho.se  who 
were  about  to  bestow  it.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
to  consider  how  these  intentions  might  be  most 
effectually  carried  into  opei-ation,  and  to  select  the 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  from  such  designs  as 
should  be  proposed.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  gentlemen : 


.T.  VV.  Dennison,  Ksq.,  JI.  P. 
John  Dent,  Ksq.,  M.  V. 
John  Inglis,  E^q. 
William  Mellibh.  Esq.,  M.  P. 


Jolm  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq. 
Beeston  Long,  Ksq. 
William  iManning,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Jeremiah  Ilarman,  Esq 

William  Ilolden,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Tlie  plans  presented  for  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  nume- 
rous, and  such  as  required  attentive  consideration. 
At  length,  it  was  determined,  that  some  grand  work 
of  art,  executed  in  the  precious  metals,  would  form 
the  most  suitable  gift  that  cotdd  be  made. 

Among  the  houses  most  distinguished  for  working 
in  gold  and  silver,  were  those  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  and  Messrs.  Green,  Ward,  and  Green;  and  it 
happened,  curiously  enough,  that  the  former  were,  at 
this  time,  occupied  in  making  a  model  of  the  cele- 
brated Shield  of  Achilles,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
John  Flaxman,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  for  his  late  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth.  This  circumstance  suggested  the 
idea  of  that  very  work  being  admiraljly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  which  the  committee  had  to  carry  into  effect. 
It  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  the  powerful  recom- 
mendation of  its  intrinsic  merits  was  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that  it  would  be  more  easy  of 
execution  than  any  other,  inasmuch,  as  those  who 
might  perform  it,  were  already  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking.  These  were  weighty  reasons,  but,  in 
the  mean  while,  another  plan  had  been  matured, 
and  its  claims  were  now  preferred  with  a  still  more 
powerful  effect. 

Anxious  to  obtain  some  original  design,  of  decided 
merit,  Messrs.  Green  and  Ward  were  induced  to 
apply  to  the  eminent  sculptor  Francis  Chantrey, 


Esq.,  R.  A.,  for  his  advice  and  assistance.  The 
numerous  occupations  of  this  distinguished  artist, 
did  not  permit  him  to  undertake  the  task ;  but, 
added  he,  "  if  there  is  a  man  in  England  who  can 
assist  you,  that  man  is  Stothard  ;"  and,  when  in- 
formed that  a  copy  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  had 
been  suggested,  he  observed,  "  Surely,  if  it  is  to  1x- 
a  shield,  let  it  be  the  Shield  of  Wellington,  not 
of  Achilles."  The  hint  was  adopted,  and  the  advice 
followed.  Mr.  Stothard  was  fortunately  consulted, 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  form  a  design  for  a  "  Shield 
of  Wellington."  The  design  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  and  having  been  by  them  approved,  was 
forthwith  carried  into  execution*. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  plan  was  matured,  and  to  the 
delays  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  execution,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1822  that  the  whole  work  was 
completed.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  subject 
had  undergone  the  fullest  consideration,  the  greatest 
care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  workmanship,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  ever  executed  in  the  precious  metals. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    SHIELD. 

The  form  of  the  shield  is  cii-oular;  the  diameter  being 
about  three  feet  eight  inches.  It  is  composed,  (speaking 
generally,)  of  two  portions,  a  central  compartment,  aiid  a 
broad  border.  The  former  is  of  burnished  ffold  (or  ratlier, 
silver  richly  gilt) ;  it  is  convex,  and  radiating  from  tlje 
centre,  in  which  is  a  concavity,  containing  a  beautiful  group 
of  figures,  in  alto  relievo,  executed  in  deadened  gold,  and 
thus  appearing  extremely  effective,  from  the  radiant 
ground  on  whicli  it  rests.  In  the  centre  of  this  group,  is 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback,  the  head  of 
his  cliarger  forming  the  boss  of  tlie  shield;  and  around 
him,  on  all  sides,  are  represented  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  officers  who  ser\'ed  mulci-  him,  and  among  whom 
are  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Hill,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
Lord  Lyndoch,  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was 
slain  at  Waterloo,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  others.  Above,  is 
an  allegorical  representation  of  Fame,  crowning  the  illus- 
trious commander  with  the  wreath  of  laurel ;  and  beneath, 
at  his  feet,  lies  a  figure,  whose  fallen  emblems  mark 
the  downfall  of  the  usurper's  despotism.  Two  other  pro- 
strate figures  are  also  seen,  the  one  with  a  dagger,  the 
other  with  a  torch,  and  representing  the  violence  and  the 
devastation,  to  which  an  end  was  so  happily  caused.  The 
arrangement  of  this  central  group,  is  extremely  effective; 
the  principal  figure  has  a  due  prominence,  and  the  sur- 
rounding officers  are  well  placed,  without  producing  any 
ofiectof  crowd  or  confusion. 

The  border  is  of  deadened  gold,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  represented,  in 
basso  relievo,  one  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Duke's 
military  life,  up  to  the  general  peace  of  1814.  Little  was 
it  then  thought  that  the  following  year  was  to  witness  a 
battle,  the  greatest,  both  in  itself  and  its  results,  that 
history  ever  recorded.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  took 
place  in  .June,  1815,  is  thus  excluded  from  this  bright 
series;  those  comprised  are  as  follows: — 

Victory  of  Assaye,  (September  the  23rd,  1803.) 
Battle 'of  'V'imiera,  (August  the  21st,  1808,) 
Passage  of  the  Douro,  (May  the  12th,  1809. 
Lines  of  Torres  "Vedras,  (March  the  6th,  1*11.) 
Badajoz  taken  by  Assatdt,  (April  the  6th,  1812.) 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  (.July  the  22nd,  1812.) 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  (June  the  2Ist,  1813.) 
Battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Bourdeaux  delivered,  (181. S  j 
Entrance  into  Toulouse,  (April  the  12th,  1813.) 
Dukedom  of  Wellington  conferred,  (1814.) 

These  great  and  glorious  events  are  represented 
with  equal  beauty,  spirit,  and  effect,  in  a  series  ot 
historical  compositions,  surrounding  the  central 
compartment,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
appropriate  column.     The  great  size  of  the  comidcte 

•  The  designs  for  two  beautiful  Columns  to  support  the  Shield 
were  aftei  wards  furnished  by  H.  Smirkc,  Esq. 
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shield  renders  it  impossible  to  present,  within  our 
limits,  a  general  and  accurate  view  of  the  whole; 
our  present  engraving,  therefore,  represents  only 
the  centre  group,  and  the  radiated  ground  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  In  future  pages,  we  shall  present 
separate  engravings  from  the  surrounding  compart- 
ments, ten  in  number,  and  as  every  one  of  these 
is  commemorative  of  a  great  event,  each  engraving 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  historical  narrative,  in 
which  occasion  will  be  taken  to  explain  the  nature, 
importance,  and  results  of  the  events  themselves,  and 
presenting  collecti\ely  a  brief  history  of  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  from  1808  to  1814. 

The  two  columns,  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  and  which 
Rtand  one  on  each  sirle  of  the  shield,  are  intended  to 
convey  a  representation  of  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
depicted  on  it.  They  are  each  about  four  feet  three  or 
four  inches  high,  including  the  figures  of  Fame  and 
Victory,  by  which  they  are  respectively  surmounted. 
The  body  of  each  column  is  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree,  with  a  capital  of  leaves;  it  stands  on  a  triangular 
base,  and  is  surroundcl  in  each  instance,  by  three  cha- 
racteristic figures.  Military  trophies  and  weapons  are 
heaped  up  at  the  angles  of  the  b  ise,  as  if  indicating  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  them. 

Around  the  base  of  the  column  which  supirarts  the 
figure  of  Victory,  are  resting  three  soldiers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  British  Grenadier,  a  Highlander,  and  an  Irish 
Light-infantryman,  each  holding  the  flag  of  his  country, 
distinguished  by  the  Rose,  the  Thistle  and  the  Shamrock. 
The  subjects  in  basso  relievo  on  the  base,  are,  Britaimia 
awarding  the  laurel-wreath  alike,  to  the  army  and  the 
navy;  a  return  to  the  full  occupation  of  the  useful  and 
ingenious  arts ;  and  a  festive  dance,  in  which  both  old  and 
young  are  gaily  joining. 

Around  the  column,  which  is  surmounted  by  Fame, 
are  placed  in  quiescent  attitudes,  three  soldiers,  emblematic 
of  three  of  the  nations  whose  troops  the  Duke  had  com- 
manded in  the  field,  namely,  a  Portuguese,  an  Indian 
Sepoy,  and  a  Spanish  Guerilla,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  bound  a  medallion  of  the  Duke  among  the  folds 
of  their  respective  Hags.  Under  each  figure  is  a  bas- 
relief,  describing  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  several 
countries.  Under  the  Guerilla,  are  Spanish  peasants 
dancing,  while  the  vine  and  the  oxen  denote  the  return 
of  agriculture  and  the  vintage.  Under  the  Portuguese, 
the  long-neglected  vineyaid  appears  restored  to  its  pro- 
ductive harvest;  and  beneath  the  Sepoy,  a  Hindostanee 
family  reposes  in  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  while  a  warrior  is  relating  an  ac- 
count of  the  Battl?  of  Assaye,  by  which  the  country  was 
freed  from  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  guardians 
of  this  scene,  are,  a  .soldier  of  the  1 0th  regiment  of  Dra- 
goons, (which  much  distinguished  itself  in  that  battle,)  a 
Sepoy,  and  a  Mahratta  captive. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  and  referred  to  the  warm  commendations 
tliat  from  every  side  have  been  heajjed  upon  its 
author  (the  veteran  Stothard),  and  more  especially, 
to  the  general  applause  of  all  competent  judges.  The 
difficulties  which  the  artist  had  to  encounter,  were, 
indeed,  of  no  ordinary  kind;  for  he  had  to  consider, 
in  the  formation  of  his  designs,  not  only  what  might 
!)e  beautiful  and  proper  in  itself,  but  what  might, 
also,  be  practicable,  and  capable  of  being  executed, 
in  a  material  so  difficult  to  be  worked  as  that  of 
which  this  splendid  trophy  is  composed.  How  com- 
pletely he  has  triumphed  over  them,  at  least,  in  so 
far  as  the  central  compartment  of  the  shield  is 
concerned,  and  how  effectually  he  has  avoided  those 
faults  of  obscurity  too  commonly  met  with  in  allego- 
rical representations,  our  readers  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, by  inspecting  the  engraving  which  precedes  this 
article.  That  the  merits  of  the  historical  illustrations 
which  occupy  its  border  are  not  less  conspicuous, 
will  be  equally  evident  from  the  engravings  by 
which  the  future  historical  narratives  will  be 
illustrated 


PROVERBS.     II. 

Both  good  and  bad,  alike  may  chooE%, 

To  scorn  my  hu.Tibie  speech; 
But  Folly  will  aloiie  refuse, 

To  do  what  Proverbs  teach. — From  the  Greek. 

Proverbs,  say  the  Italians,  bear  age;  and  he  who 
would  do  well_  may  view  himself  in  them,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass.  And  again,  A  Proverb  is  the  child  of  Expe- 
rience. We  need,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for 
again  devoting  a  portion  of  our  columns  to  the  sub- 
ject, so  soon  after  its  first  introduction.  But  the 
candid  reader  will  make  due  allowances,  if  the  selec- 
tion of  proverbs  should  seem  imperfect;  if  some  are 
left  out  that  deserve  to  be  put  in,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  others,  which  strike  him  as  less  useful,  are 
inserted.  The  fact  is,  the  plainest  and  most  homely 
are  often  the  best;  and  such  as  these  may,  on  some 
critical  occasions,  suddenly  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  even  of  the  wise  and  good,  so  as  to  help  them 
to  act  more  carefully,  or,  as  circumstances  may  be, 
more  firmly  and  wisely,  than  they  would  have  done, 
without  such  a  timely  adviser. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  that  these  papers  are  chiefly  intended. 
And  would  they  but  carefully  read  each  in  succession, 
and  then  give  a  few  of  those  minutes  which  are 
generally  lost  every  day  in  doing  nothing,  towards 
pondering  and  reflecting  well  upon  them,  the  ad- 
vantage derived  would  more  than  repay  them  for 
the  trouble;  for  they  might  thus  learn  (and  who 
among  us  does  not  require  this  knowledge?)  to  be- 
come wiser  and  better.  But  in  a])plying  to  these 
"  dead  counseUors"  for  the  incentives  to  wisdom  and 
virtue,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights. 

12.  Let  nothing  affright  you  but  sin. 

This  beautiful  proverb  is  finely  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  Juxenal,  who  flourished  at  Rome,  a.d.  90. 
Gilford,  his  translator,  observes  of  him,  in  reference  to  his 
1 3th  Satire;— 

"  .Juvenal  is  here  almost  a  Christian.     I  say  almost;  for 
though  bis  ignorance  of '  that  light  which  was  come  into  the 
world '  did  not  enable  him  to  number  among  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  impenitent  guilt,  the  certain  punishment 
o{  the  life  to  come;  yet  on  every  other  topic  that  can  alarm 
the   sinner,  he  is   energetic  and  awful  beyond  example. 
Perhaps  the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience  were  never 
depicted  with  such  impressive  solemnity  as  in  this  satire." 
Guilt  still  alarms,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep. 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  "  not  loud  but  deep," 
While  the  vex'il  mind,  her  mm  tormentor,  plies 
A  scorpion  scourge,  unmark'd  by  human  eyes ! 
Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign, 
C;an  match  the  fierce,  th'  unutterable  pam. 
He  feels,  who  niglit  and  day,  devoid  of  rest. 
Carries  his  own  Accuser  in  his  breast. — Juvenal,  Sat,  13. 

13.  A  civil  Answer  to  a  rude  speech  costs  not  much, 
and  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

All  are  struck  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  so  briefly,  yet  fully  expressed,  in  Prov.  xv.  1. 
A  soft  Answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  And  bow  much  hap- 
pier should  we  be,  if  we  put  it  oftener  in  practice!  Tlie 
above  (13),  is  a  proverb  of  the  Italians,  who,  also,  have 
this  saying,  "  One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat  than  a 
whole  bucket  of  water." 

14.  Make  a  slow  Answer  to  a  hasty  question. 

"  Let  every  man,"  says  St.  James,  "  be  swift  to 
hear,  slow  to  speak." 

1.5.  Few  men  take  his  Advice  who  talks  a  great  deal, 

And  no  wonder:  for,  "he  who  knows  but  little,  pre- 
sently outs  with  it."  And,  though  silence  is  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  in  itself  a  proof  of  good  judgment,  exec* 
sive  talkativeness  shows  a  want  of  it.  The  following  is 
an  old  Grecian  adage,  translated.  "Tongue!  whither 
goc.st  thou?  To  build  a  city,  and  then  to  destroy  it!' 
signifying,  says  Erasmus,  that  the  tongue  aflbrds  great 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  that  the  same  member  become* 
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a  cause  of  dreadful  mischief.  Our  Kniilish  ]ioct,  George 
Wither,  who  wrote  in  1G34,  observes  in  his  Emblems, 

NO  heart  can  t'.iiiik  to  what  strange  end.=, 
Tlie  'I'onguk's  unruly  motion  tends. 

16.  Invain  does  he  ask  Ad\ick  u-ho  will  not  follow  it. 
"  Few  thinf;s,"  says  Dr.  Jolinsou,  "  are  so  hberally 

bestowed,  or  squandered  witli  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice." 

1 7.  He  who  will  revenge  every  Affront  means  not 
to  live  long. 

18.  Forgiveness  is  the  best  revenge  of  an  Affront. 
How  different  from   the  maxim  of  "  An  eye  for  an 

eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  1  Cor.  xiii. 

19.  The  best  Armoi;ii  is  to  keep  out  of  gun-shot. 
This   toadies  us    to   avoid,  as  far  as   possible,   all 

occasions  that  lead  to  sin  or  to  mischief  of  whatever  kind, 
rather  ti)an  be  drawn  into  the  current,  fancying  tliat  we 
shall  escape. 

Foi-  an  illustration  of  this,  turn  to  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  Sirens,  or,  as  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  interprets  them,  the  Pleasures.  "The  habita- 
tion of  the  Sirens,"  says  that  wise  author,  "  was  i:i  certain 
plea-ant  islands,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  out  uf  their 
rtatcb-tower  they  discovered  any  ships  approaching,  wilii 
fiieir  sweet  tunes  they  would  first  entice  and  stay  the 
people,  and  having  them  in  their  power  would  destroy 
thcui.  So  great  was  the  mischief  tliey  did,  that  these 
isles  of  the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken  tbem, 
appeared  white  with  the  bones  of  unburied  carcasses. 
Kor  the  remedying  of  this  misery,  Ulysses,  who  was 
pa.•^^ing  that  way,  caused  all  the  ears  oC  his  company  to  l)e 
slopped  with  wax,  and  made  liimself  to  be  l.'ound  to  the 
iiiainraast,  with  special  comaiandment  to  his  mariners  not 
to  be  loosed,  albeit  hiiuself  sliould  reriuire  them  so  to  do. 
But  Orpheus  disdained  to  be  so  bound,  and  with  a  shrill 
and  sweet  voice,  singing  the  prtiises  of  his  Gods  to  his 
harp,  suppressed  the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  so  freed 
himself  from  their  danger.  Tiiis,"  he  adds,  "is  very  grave 
atid  excellent.  The  first  means  to  slum  inordinate  plea- 
sures is  to  withstand  and  resist  thcni  in  their  beginniuiis, 
and  seriously  to  avoid  all  occasions  that  are  offered  to  entice 
the  mind.  But  a  re/H<?rfy,  when  tliese  assail  us,  is  found 
r.uder  the  conduct  of  Orpheus:  for  they  tlint  chant  and 
resound  heavenly  praises,  confound  and  destroy  the  voices 
and  incantations  of  the  Sirens.  And  Divine  meditations  do 
not  only  in  power  subdue  all  sensual  pleasures,  but  also  far 
exceed  them  in  sweetness  and  delight." 

20.  Avoid  the  pleasure  that  tvill  bite  to-morrow. 
The  Italians  have  a  similar  proverb  : — "  Too  dear  is 

t'lie  |)leasure  that  is  purcliLised  with  pain." 

21.  Better  to  go  about  than  to  fall  into  the  ditch; 
Or,  as  we  have  heard  it  in  the  West  of  England, 

"Tlie  farthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  homo."  This, 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  is.  in  the  country,  particularly 
v.-here  the  unfrequented  roads  are  bad,  and  the  lanes  long 
and  narrow,  well  wortliy  of  attention.  But  under  this  pro- 
verb is  couched  a  piece  of  advice  ;  To  be  quiet  and  i>atient, 
arul  neither  rash  nor  violent  in  seeking  any  desired  end. 
Also,  to  be  careful  in  a  judgment  or  argument,  how  we  get 
to  a  conclusion  suddenly,  or  "  as  the  crow  Hies." 

22.  The  case  is  ALTt;Ri:D,  qtwth  Ploivden. 

This  is  a  saying  well  known  in  Sliropshire.  Ed- 
mund Ploi\den  was  a  great  cotnmon  lawyer  in  the  rei'ni  of 
I'.Iizabeth,  born  tit  I'lowden,  in  Shropshire.  The  following 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb: 
I'lowden,  on  being  asked  by  a  neighbour.  What  remedy 
lhe;e  was  in  law  against  a  person,  whose  hogs  had  tres- 
passed upon  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  answered,  He  mi<'ht 
have  a  good  remedy.  But  the  other  replying  that  they 
were  his  fPlowdens)  hogs,  "  Nay,  then,  neighbour," 
qtioth  Plowden,  "  the  ease  is  altered  ! ' 

It  is  a  great  duty,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  :  but  poor  human  nature's 
notion  IS,  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  with  too 
many  it  "  ends  there  also.  However,  the  proverb  is  a 
gooH  one,  as  showing  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  justice 
for  the  same  person  to  be  both  party  and  judge  in  a  case 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  I'lowdens  memory,  to  add, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  prevaricate  so  meanly  :  for  Cam- 
DKN  calls  him  "  a  man  second  to  none  in  his  profession  for 
honour  and  integrity."  In  choosing  the  name  of  a  lawyer 
to  tack  to  the  proverb,  our  ancestors,  perhaps,  merely  took 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  time.  M. 


THE    POLYPE. 
Thk  Polype,  or  Polypus,  is  a  frcsh-wator  animal  of 
the    Class    Radiata,    or   Radiated  Animals*'.       It   is 
possessed   of  most    extraordinary   properties,   which 
have  been  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  experiments. 
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VAGNIFIED    VIEW    Of    THE    FnKSII-\V ATEU    I'OI.VI'K. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  Polypus  was  made  by 
Monsieur  Leeuwenhoeck,  who,  in  the  year  1703,  pre- 
sented an  account  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  discovery  of  its  amazing  property  of 
reproducing  the  several  parts,  when  divided  and 
subdivi.ied,  so  that  each  piece  becomes  in  a  little 
time  a  perfect  animal,  was  not  made  till  the  year 
1740,  by  Monsieur  Trembley,  at  the  Hague.  That 
celebrated  naturalist,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  account  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  ho  found  in  ditches  attached  to  duck- 
weed and  other  aquatic  plants.  Having  some 
doubts  whether  it  was  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  cut  it 
in  two,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  examination,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  in  a  little  time  he  found  two  per- 
fect animals,  the  tail  end  having  shot  out  a  new  head, 
and  the  head  end  a  new  tail !  Scarcely  believing  his 
own  eyes,  he  repeated  the  experiment  upon  the  same 
animals,  and  with  a  similar  result,  for  in  a  little  time 
he  had  four  perfect  animals  instead  of  one  ! 

This  account,  with  various  other  experiments,  was 
laid  before  the  Society,  but  it  was  deemed  so  im- 
probable, that  no  one  gave  any  credit  to  the  story, 
until  M.  Trembley  sent  over  some  specimens,  upon 
which  experiments  were  tried  with  equal  success ; 
and  the  same  animals  were  soon  after  found  to  be  as 
plentiful  and  common  in  this  country  as  on  the 
Continent. 

•  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  size  of  this  animal, 
as  it  possesses   the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating 
■  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vo\.  II.,  pp.  ^%,  148,  206. 
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its  body  at  pleasure,  from  the  length  of  an  inch  and 
the  size  of  a  hog's  bristle,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
in  thickness.  Its  body  is  round  and  tub-like, 
having  at  one  end  a  head,  surrounded  with  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  more  arms  or  feelers,  with  which  it  catches 
and  c()n\eys  its  prey  to  the  mouth  in  the  centre  : 
and  at  the  other  end  is  the  tail,  by  which  it  fixes 
itself  to  any  thing  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  suction. 

There  have  been  many  different  species  discovered, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Plumed  Polypus, 
which  lives  in  a  sheath  or  case  under  the  duck-weed. 
All  the  species  are  found  in  clear  running-water, 
adhering  to  sticks,  stones,  and  water-plants  ;  they 
subsist  on  insects,  and  are  easily  kept  alive  for  a  long 
time  in  glasses,  by  frequently  changing  the  water, 
and  feeding  them  with  small  red  worms,  found  in 
the  mud  of  ditches,  or  with  other  small  insects. 

The  production  of  its  young  is  different  from  the 
common  course  of  nature  in  other  animals,  for  these 
grow  as  it  were  from  the  side  or  any  other  part  of 
the  parent,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pimple,  which 
lengthens  and  enlarges  every  hour,  and  becomes,  in 
about  two  days,  a  perfect  animal,  when  it  drops  from 
the  parent.  Before  it  separates,  however,  it  frequently 
has  another  growing  from  its  side,  and  sometimes 
a  third  from  the  second,  even  before  the  first  is 
separated,  so  that  four  generations  are  thus  seen 
attached  to  each  other.  The  voracity  of  these 
creatures  is  almost  beyond  belief,  individuals  having 
been  known  to  swallow  a  worm  nearly  three  times 
their  own  size. 

This  animal  is  first  worm-.'iliapcd,  and  of  the  same 
kind  of  tender  substance  with  tlie  horns  of  aconimim 
snail.  While  adhering  by  one  end,  like  a  sucker,  to 
water-plants  and  other  substances,  the  head  end, 
surrounded  with  its  feelers,  like  rays  diverging  from 
a  centre,  draws  towards  its  mouth  the  small  worms 
or  other  insects  which  come  within  its  reach.  Its 
prey  is  sometimes  swallowed  with  such  avidity  as  to 
fly  out  again,  but  is  secured  by  the  feelers  and 
returned  to  the  mouth.  After  its  food  is  digested  in 
its  stomach,  it  returns  the  remains  of  the  substances 
on  which  it  feeds  through  its  mouth  again,  its  whole 
body  being  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  bag. 

The  Hydra  Fusca  may  be  turned  inside-out,  like  a 
glove,  when  the  stomach  will  become  the  outer  skin, 
and  the  outer  skin  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

The  Marine  Polypus  is  different  in  form  from 
the  Fresh- Water  Polj'pus,  but  is  nourished,  and  may 
be  increased  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  small 
pieces  cut  off  of  the  body  of  the  living  animal,  soon 
give  indications,  that  they  contain  not  only  the 
principle  of  life,  but  the  faculty  of  increasing  and 
multiplying.  In  this  class  may  be  included  the 
Corals,  Corallines,  Sponges,  and  some  others.  Tlie 
more  compact  bodies,  known  by  the  appellations  of 
star-stones,  brain-stones,  petrified  fungi,  and  the 
like,  wliich  are  brought  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  are  also  of  the  same  origin.  A  beautiful 
species  of  this  animal  is  found  on  our  coasts,  which 
from  its  form  and  colour,  is  called  the  Hea  Anemone. 
It  is  of  a  truncated  form,  about  an  inch  and  half 
long,  and  an  inch  wide.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
rocks  or  stones  in  the  sea,  having  a  multitude  of 
feelers  placed  round  the  mouth.  When  these  are 
expanded,  it  exhibits  a  form  exactly  like  the  anemony, 
tiie  colours  being  bright  purple,  crimson,  and  scarlet. 
This  animal  is  difficult  to  be  kept  alive,  on  account 
of  its  requiring  a  fresh  supply  of  sea- water  every  day. 

The  Marine  Polypi  include  al.so  the  various  species  of 
Madrepores,  Millepores,  Tubipores,  Chain-Coral,  &c., 
lii  !ill  their  endless  and  nitercsting  varieties.  These  form 


the  connecting  link  betwixt  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  consequently  ranking  last  in  the  scale  of 
the  former,  and  first  in  that  of  the  latter.  Here  we 
see  displayed  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  that  Being  with  whom  it  is  equally  easy  to 
make  a  world,  and  to  form  an  insect  too  small  for 
the  eye  of  man  to  perceive,  and  who  has  filled  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  with  animals  and  creeping 
things  innumerable! 


SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

Who  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  different 
islands  of  the  East  Indies,  zealously  devoting  him- 
self to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people 
ujider  his  government,  often  mentions  in  his  letters 
his  domestic  happiness,  and  gives  an  affecting  ac- 
count, afterwards,  of  the  sad  reverse;  when  his 
children  and  friends  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate, 
and  he  seemed  left  almost  alone  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  Life  and 
Correspondence,  published  by  his  widow. 

The  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Bencoolen,  in 
Sumatra,  in  1S20,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  in  Sir  Stamford's  life :  he  was  beloved  by  all  those 
under  his  control ;  the  natives  and  chiefs  appreciated  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  improvement,  and  placed  implicit 
rehance  upon  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

The  consciousness  of  being  beloved,  is  a  delightful, 
happy  feeling,  and  Sir  Stamford  RafHes  acknowledged 
with  thankfulness,  at  this  time,  that  every  wish  of  his 
heart  was  gratified.  Uninterrapted  health  had  prevailed 
in  his  family,  his  children  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and 
they  had  already  imbibed  from  him,  the  taste  for  natural 
history,  which  he  so  delighted  to  cultivate :  this  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  even  at  their  early  age,  when  it  is  added,  that 
two  young  tigers  and  a  bear,  were  for  some  time  in  the 
children's  apartments,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendant, 
without  being  confined  in  cages,  and  it  was  a  curious 
scene,  to  see  the  children,  the  liear,  the  tigers,  a  blue 
mountain-bird,  and  a  favourite  cat,  all  playing  together. 
the  parrot's  beak  being  the  only  object  of  awe  to  all  the 
party. 

Perhaps,  few  people,  in  a  public  station,  led  so  simple  a 
life.  He  rose  early,  and  delighted  in  driving  into  the 
villages,  inspecting  the  plantations,  and  encouraging  the 
industry  of  llie  people:  he  always  had  his  children  with 
him  as  he  went  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  superintending 
the  draftsmen,  of  whom  he  had  always  five  or  six,  engaged 
on  subjects  of  natural  history,  or  visiting  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  animals,  who  were  always  domesticating  in  , 
the  house.  He  seldom  dined  alone,  considering  the 
settlement  as  a  family,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  in  reading,  music,  and  conversation  :  he 
ne\«r  had  any  game  of  amusement  in  his  house. 

Amidst  these  numerous  sources  of  enjoyment,  however, 
he  never  forgot  that  the  scene  was  too  bright  to  continue 
unclouded,  and  often  gently  warned  his  wife,  not  to  expect 
to  retain  all  the  blessings  God  in  his  bounty  had  heaped 
upon  them  at  this  time,  but  to  feel,  that  such  happiness 
once  enjoyed,  ought  to  shed  a  bright  ray  over  the  future, 
however  dark  and  trying  it  might  become.  After  three 
years  of  uninterrupted  health  and  happiness,  a  sad  reverse 
took  place;  the  blessings  most  prized  were  withdrawn; 
the  child  most  dear  to  the  father's  heart,  whose  brightness 
and  beauty  were  his  pride  and  happiness,  exjjired  after  a 
few  liours'  illness;  and  from  this  time,  until  his  return  to 
England,  sickness  and  death  prevailed  in  his  family :  but 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  him  to  receive  these  alliicttons 
with  meekness,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  trials  of  faith, 
not  judgments  of  anger. 

Of  this  child.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  frequently  speaks  in 
his  letters,  in  such  terms  as  the  following — "Had  this 
dear  boy  been  such  as  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  wovld, 
time  would,  ere  this,  have  reconciled  us  to  the  loss — but 
such  a  child!  Had  you  but  seen  him,  and  known  hira, 
you  must  ha\e  doted;  his  beauty  and  intelligence  were 
so  far  above  those  of  other  children  of  the  same  age,  that 
he  shone  among  them  as  a  sun,  enlivening  and  enlight- 
ening every  thing  around  him. " 

As  an   example  of    the   character   and   feeling   of  the 
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natives,  Lady  Raffles  relates,  that  when  she  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
child, — unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  other  children — 
unable  to  bear  even  the  light  of  the  day, — humbled  upon 
Uer  couch  with  a  feeling  of  misery, — she  was  addressed  by 
a  poor,  ignorant,  native  woman,  of  the  lowest  class,  (who 
had  been  employed  about  the  uwsery,)  in  terms  of  reproach 
not  to  be  forgotten,  "  I  am  come,  because  you  have  been 
here  shut  up  many  days  in  a  dark  room,  and  no  one  dares 
to  come  near  you.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  in  this 
manner,  when  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God,  for  having 
given  you  the  most  beautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen? 
Were  you  not  the  envy  of  every  body?  Did  any  one  ever 
see  him,  or  speak  of  him,  without  admiring  him;  and 
instead  of  letting  this  child  continue  in  this  world,  till  he 
should  be  worn  out  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not  God 
taken  him  to  heaven  in  all  his  beauty  ?  What  would  you 
have  more  ?  For  shame !  leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open 
a  window." 

In  subsequent  letters.  Sir  Stamford  says,  "  We  have  this 
morning  buried  our  beloved  Charlotte.  Poor  Marsden  was 
carried  to  the  grave  not  ten  days  before, — within  the  last 
six  months,  we  have  lost  our  three  eldest  children;  judge 
what  must  be  our  distress.  We  have  now  only  one  child 
left.  We  were,  perhaps,  too  happy,  too  provid  of  our 
blessings;  and  if  we  had  not  received  this  severe  check, 
we  might  not  sufficiently  have  felt  and  known  the  neces- 
sity of  an  hereafter.  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  and  we  are 
satisfied." 

When  his  public  duties  pennitted  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
to  return  to  England,  which  had  become  absolutely  ne- 
sessary  for  his  health,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Fame,  the 
unfortunate  fiite  of  which,  is  described  in  the  following 
letter. 

"  We  embarked  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1 82 1,  in  the 
Fame,  and  sailed  at  daylight  for  England  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  every  prospect  of  a  quick  and  comfortable  passage. 
The  ship  was  every  thing  we  could  wish ;  and,  having 
closed  my  charge  at  Bencoolen  much  to  my  satisfaction,  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  We  were  per- 
haps too  happy,  for  in  the  evening  came  a  sad  reverse. 
Lady  Raffles  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had  thrown  off 
half  my  clothes,  when  a  cry  of  '  Fire !  fire  !'  roused  us  from 
our  calm  content,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  ship  was 
in  flames.  I  found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  imniudiately 
under  our  cabin.  '  Down  with  the  b(jats.' — '  Lower  Lady 
Rallies.' — '  Gi\e  her  to  me,'  says  one  ; — '  I'll  take  her,'  says 
the  captain. — '  Throw  the  gunpov.der  overboard.' — '  It 
cannot  be  got  at;  it  is  in  the  magazine  close  to  the  fire.' — 
'  Push  off,  push  ofl, — stand  clear  of  the  after  part  of  the 
ship.' 

"  All  this  passed  nuich  quicker  than  I  can  write  it.  AVe 
pushed  off,  and  as  wo  did  so,  the  flames  burst  out  of  our 
cabin-window,  and  the  whole  of  th.e  after-part  of  the  ship 
was  in  flames.  Wc  hailed  the  boat  which  pushed  off 
from  the  other  sitle ; — '  Have  you  all  on  board?'  '  Yes, 
all,  save  one.' — '  Who  is  he?'  '  Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.' 
— 'Can  we  save  him?'  '  No,  impossible.' — At  this  mo- 
ment the  poor  fellow,  scorched  I  imagine  by  the  flaiiies, 
roared  out  most  lustily,  having  run  upon  deck.  The 
captain  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  and  picked 
the  poor  fellow  up.  Tlie  alarm  was  given  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  eight ;  there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after,  she  was  one 
grand  mass  of  fire,  the  masts  and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and 
rocking  to  and  fi'o,  threatening  to  fall  in  an  instant. 
'  There  goes  her  mizen  mast:  pull  away  my  boys:  there 
goes  the  gunpowder. — Thank  God  !  thank  God  !' 

"  To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  light  from  the  ship  to  steer  our  course  to  the 
shore.  She  continued  to  burn  till  midnight,  when  the 
saltpetre  which  she  had  on  board  took  fire,  and  sent  up  a 
brilliant  and  splendid  llame,  illuminating  the  horizon  for 
fifty  miles  round,  and  casting  that  kind  of  blue  light  over 
us  which  is,  of  all  others,  most  horrible. 

"  At  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  we  saw  a  ship 
standing  out  to  us  from  the  roads;  and  here  certainly 
came  a  minister  of  Pro\idence,  in  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  for  the  first  person  I  recognised 
was  one  of  our  missionaries.  'Wlien  we  landed,  and 
drove  back  to  our  former  home,  no  words  can  do  justice  to 
the  feeling,  sympathy  and  kindness  with  which  we  wire 
hailed  ;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  around  us,  and  loud  was 
the  cry  of  '  God  be  praised  !' 

"  The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all  is  the  whole  of  my 


drawings,  between  two  and  three  thousand,  all  my  collec- 
tions, descriptions,  and  papers  of  every  kind  ;  and  to  con- 
clude, I  will  merely  notice,  that  there  was  scarce  aw 
unknown  animal,  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting 
plant  that  we  had  not  on  board.  All,  all  has  perished ; 
but  thank  Grod,  our  lives  have  been  spared,  and  we  do  not 
repine." 

The  morning  after  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had  been 
collecting  for  so  many  years.  Sir  Stamford  recommenced 
sketching  his  large  map  of  Sumatra,  set  all  his  drafls- 
men  to  work  in  making  new  drawings,  despatched  a 
number  of  people  into  the  forests  to  collect  more  anitnals, 
and  neither  murmur  nor  lamentation  ever  escaped  liis  lips; 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  following  sabbath,  he  publicly 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  preserved 
the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  in  such  imminent  danger. 

Sir  Stamford  Rallies  again  embarked  for  England, 
in  April,  and  arrived  in  safety  by  the  Mariner,  in 
August ;  in  less  than  two  years  after  his  return,  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  London,  in 
1826. 


The  fo'lowing  beautiful  lines  on  the  Grave,  were  written  by  Herbert 

Knowles,  a  youth,  who  soon  afterwards  was  laid  in  the  grave  himself. 
His  life  had  been  eventful  and  unfortunate,  till  his  great  merits  were 
discovered  by  persons  able  to  appreciate  them,  and  willing  to  assist 
the  author.  He  was  then  placed  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  supporting  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  he  had  not  enjoyed  that  prospect  many  weeks,  before  It 
pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  they  are  the  verses  of  a  school-boy,  who  had  not 
long  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  and  he  will 
then  judge  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  capable  ot 
writing  with  such  strength  and  originality,  upon  so  trite  a  subject. 
But  had  he  published  volume  after  volume,  he  would  never  have 
established  a  surer  claim  to  remembrance,  than  he  has  made  good  by 
these  stanzas. 

LINES    WRITTEN    IN   THE   CHURCHYARD    OF  RICHMOND. 
YORKSHIRE;    BY    HERBERT    KNOWLKS. 

'  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  liere;  if  tliou  wilt,  let  na  make  liere  three  taber. 
nacles,  one  for  Thee,  ami  one  for  Moses,  ami  one  for  Elias.' Matt,  xvii,  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build:  but  for  whoml 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear. 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom. 
The  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  1    Oh,  no ! 
Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away : 

For,  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty?     Ah,  no!  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets. 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride  1 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud? 

Alas'.  lhe>  are  all  laid  a.side: 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  Riches?     Alas!  'tis  in  vain. 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again. 
And  here,  in  the  grave,  are  all  metals  forbid, 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford? 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah!  here  is  a  plentiful  board, 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer. 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love? 
Ah  no  !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow?    The  dead  cannot  grieve. 
Not  a  sob  nor  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compa-ssion  itself  could  relieve! 
Ah  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear ; 
Peace,  peace,  is  the  watch-word,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow? 
Ah,  no!  for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ; 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone. 
Are  :he  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hoi'i;  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  ensures  it  fulfill'd; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamh  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skiM 
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SELF  SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES. 
II. 

In  a  former  paper*,  we  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
principle  of  Self  Supporting  Dispensaries,  and 
jjointed  out  the  beneficial  eflFect  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  their  general  adoption.  That 
t  article  having  produced  numerous  inquiries  on  the 
I  subject,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  statement  of  facts, 
extracted  from  the  Reports  of  some  few  of  these 
Dispensaries,  established  both  in  smaller  and  more 
populous  places,   in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  earliest  places  where  the  experiment  was 
tried,  was  Atherstone  in  Warwickshire;  and  there, 
it  appears,  the  Dispensary  reckoned,  in  the  first  year, 
7G4  free  members,  (that  is,  members  who,  by  their 
contributions,  entitled  themselves  to  medical  aid  in 
the  case  of  sickness,)  and  had  a  siu-plus  income  of 
£80  \ls.  3irf.,  to  be  divided  among  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  place. 

In  the  village  of  Wellesbourne,  (a  village  strictly 
agricultural,)  we  learn  by  the  Sixth  Half  Yearly 
Report,  that  the  subscribing  Free  Members  had 
gradually  increased  from  140  to  225.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  only  two  or  three  persons  had  applied  to 
the  Honorary  Members  for  White  Tickets,  that  is, 
tickets  enabling  the  holders  to  obtain  medical  relief 
without  contributing;  a  circumstance  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Committee,  and  showing  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  solicit 
gratuitous  relief,  while,  by  a  small  contribution,  even 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  his  own  industry,  he  was 
allowed  to  provide  against  the  time  of  sickness  and 
necessity. 

In  mentioning  Chesham  in  Bucks,  we  can  give  no 
report  of  the  Self  Supporting  Dispensary  established 
in  that  place,  as  it  dates  only  from  the  year  1833. 
We  are,  however,  induced  to  advert  to  this  case, 
both  on  account  of  the  remarkable  liberality  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  also,  because  it 
exhibits  an  example  of  the  manner,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  adjacent  villages  may  combine  with  a  central 
town,  and  that  a  town  of  no  great  magnitude,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  one  of 
these  institutions. 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  some  larger  places, 
where,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  operation  of  the 
system  can  best  be  developed  and  exemplified. 

By  the  last  report  received  from  Derby,  it  appears 
the  Free  Members  were  upwards  of  800,  and  the 
Dispensary  was  going  on  well,  with  satisfaction  to 
the  Committee,  and  benefit  to  the  public. 

At  Burton  on  Trent,  the  Dispensary  thrives,  and 
the  members  consider  themselves  a  model  for  similar 
institutions.  They  had,  last  year,  a  surplus  income 
of  £100,  which  was  laid  by  in  store,  to  meet  any 
additional  expense  of  cordials,  wine,  drugs,  &c., 
which  might  be  required,  if  the  place  should  be 
visited  by  any  virulent  epidemic. 

We  will  only  add  the  case  of  Coventry,  where  a 
Dispensary  on  the  improved  principle  is  established, 
with  a  series  of  excellent  rules,  and  with  such  good 
guccess  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Free 
Members  are  2800.  There  is,  also,  a  sufficient 
income  to  remunerate  and  to  satisfy  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  Dispensary.  Nor  can  its  popularity 
among  the  poor  be  better  evinced,  than  by  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  last  year  only,  nearly  seventy  labouring 
persons  have  at  once  paid  I  Os.  each,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  members  of  the  Dispensary,  under  cir- 
cumstancL-.-?  peculiarly  designated  by  one  of  its  rules. 
At  Coventry,   the  great   want  seema   to   be,   that  ot 

•  .^aturdinj  Mitginine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  230. 


contributions  and  donations   from  persons  not  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  the  Dispensary. 

We  will  not  cite  any  other  instances  of  these 
Dispensaries;  but  will  now  merely  observe,  that, 
wherever  they  have  been  established,  in  proportion 
to  their  success  and  efficacy,  they  have  been  practi- 
cally found  to  foster  in  the  poor,  the  pride  of  honest 
independence,  and  to  teach  them  forethought  and 
forbearance; — they  have  tended  to  separate  the  pru- 
dent from  the  improvident  and  vicious  poor; — they 
have  been  effective  auxiliaries  to  Savings'  Banks ; — 
they  have  checked  mistaken  charity; — they  have 
mitigated  and  averted  some  of  the  evils  of  the  poor- 
laws  ; — they  have  repi-essed  a  disposition  to  riot  and 
disturbance; — and,  while  they  have  afforded  many 
advantages  to  medical  practitioners,  they  have  led 
individuals  of  different  professions,  and  of  varying 
opinions,  to  meet  and  act  together  in  promoting 
schemes  of  real  beneficence. 

It  may,  however,  be  briefly  added,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  societies  of  Mutual  Assurance  against 
sickness  in  general,  may  be  applied  to  a  provison 
against  any  particular  disorder ; — of  which  there  was 
an  excellent  exemplification  at  3outham,  the  place 
where  the  Self  Supporting  Dispensaries  originated. 
In  the  year  1832,  when  the  country  was  visited  by 
the  Cholera,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith, 
the  founder  of  these  Dispensaries,  seventy-five 
persons  of  Southam  agreed  to  pay  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
a  week,  so  long  as  the  disease  continued  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  town,  or  till  all  the  demands  on 
the  Treasurer  were  paid.  This  fund  was  to  be 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  towards 
allowing  to  the  subscribers  from  five  to  thirty  shillings 
per  day,  while  the  disease  should  be  in  their  houses. 
These  contributions  were  made  principally  by- small 
tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  were  really  and  truly  a 
fulfilment  of  the  precept  of  every  man  laying  by  in 
store  as  God  had  prospered  him.  In  four  months  there 
was  upwards  of  £50.  in  the  Savings'  Bank.  And 
what  is  most  remarkable,  however  the  fact  may  be 
accounted  for,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  disease  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  from  the  day  the  col- 
lectors of  the  Cholera  Assurance  Society  commenced 
their  visitations.  The  sums  contributed  for  this 
especial  purpose,  were  returned  to  the  subscribers 
when  the  disease  was  duly  reported  to  be  at  an  end. 

G.  C. 


Punctuality. — Mr.  M ,  a  merchant  of  M ,  was  a 

great  lover  of  punctuality  in  all  its  forms.  Calling  upon  a 
mechanic  one  day,  who  was  notorious  for  the  nonfulfilment 
of  his  engagements,  and  by  whom  he  had  frequently  been 

deceived,  "When,"  says  he,  "Mr.  S ,  can  I  liaTe  my 

work  finished  and  sent  home?  Take  your  own  time,  but 
tell  me  positively,  and  do  not  deceive  me,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  be  disappointed."  "  On  Thursday  next,"  says  the 
mechanic,  "  if  I  am  living,  you  shall  positively  have  it." 
Thursday  came  and  passed,  biit  no  work  made  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  evening  the  merchant  called  upon  the  printer, 
with   the  request  that  he  would  insert  the  death  of  Mr. 

S ,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  following  morning's 

paper.  What  was  our  mechanic's  sur])rise,  on  taking  up 
the  paper  the  next  day,  to  find  an  announcement  of  his 
own  death  !     Up  lie  goes  to  the  printer  for  an  explanation. 

Ther«  he  was  told  that  Mr.  M authorized  it,  and  they 

had  supposed   it  correct.     He,   of  course,   repairs  to  the 

merchant  to  know  what  it  means.    Mr.  M shows  great 

surprise  on  beholding  liim,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded  lie 
is  not  a  ghostly  appearance,  "  For,"  says  he,  "  you  solemnly 
promised  me,  that  if  you  were  tivinff,  I  should  have  my 
work  done  and  returned  on  Thursday:  no  work  appearing, 
1  very  naturally  concluded   you  were   dead,   and    had   it 

accordingly  so  announced."     Mr.  S was  abashed  and 

silent,  and,  we  hope,  made  better  by  the  well-intended 
joke. 
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BRIDGE    AND    CASTLE    OF    WANDIPORE. 


The  sound  state  of  the  bridge  of  Wandipore,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Captain  Turner  in  1783,  is  men- 
tioned by  him  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  durability 
-if  turpentine-fir,  of  which  it  was  constructed:  its 
age  at  that  time  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  it  exhibited  no  symptom  of  decay,  though  no 
composition  of  any  kind  had  been  made  use  of,  to 
protect  the  wood  from  the  effects  of  tlie  weather. 
He  describes  the  bridge  as  of  "  singular  lightness 
and  beauty  in  its  appearance;  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  fir,  and  has  not  the  smallest  piece  of  iron,  or  any 
other  metal  to  connect  its  parts.  It  has  three  gate- 
ways ; — one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  another 
erected  in  the  stream,  upon  a  pier.  The  span  of  the 
first  bridge,  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet: 
it  consists  of  three  parts,  nearly  equal  to  each  other 
in  length;  the  two  ends,  having  a  considerable  slope, 
raise  the  elevation  of  the  centre  platform,  which  is 
horizontal,  some  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  gateways. 
Four  rows  of  timbers,  inserted  in  the  masonry  of  the 
bank  and  pier,  support  each  end  of  the  arch;  the 
centre  platform  is  laid  across  at  the  top.  The  beams 
and  planks  are  all  of  hewn  fir ;  and  they  are  pinned 
together  by  large  wooden  pegs,  which  form  all  the 
fastening  I  could  observe.  It  is  secured  by  a  neat 
light  rail.  The  bridge  from  the  pier  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  has  a  penthoxise  over  it, 
whieh  is  covered  with  shingles." Embassy  1o  Thibet. 


A    DOUBLE     RAINnOW. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  started  for  the  fumous  waterfall 
of  the  Rinken,  called  Rinkenfoss.  Onlv  one  horse  was 
in  the  village ;  but  the  distance  was  short,  and  after  the 
first  ten  miles,  a  horse  could  not  proceed.  For  four  miles 
we  scrambled  over  rocks,  where,  in  places,  there  was 
nothin(5  more  than  a  ledge  just  large  enouffh  to  catch  the 
side  of  the  foot.  Tlie  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description. 
The  mountains,  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  are  covered  to 
the  very  summits  with  wood,  while,  in  the  middle,  the  river 
rolls  its  angry  waters  through  a  rugged  channel,  whose 
inclination  augments  constantly  their  velocity 


At  length  we  reached  the  foss.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  The 
Moen  rushes  through  a  rock  blackened  by  time,  and  falls 
from  a  height  of  450  feet  i)erpendicularly,  into  a  caldron 
of  the  same  dark  material.  The  foam,  or  rinken,  rises  so 
high  as  to  conceal  froiri  the  distant  spectator  the  depth  of  tlie 
fail,  which  we  could  duly  appreciate  only  when  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  at  its 
highest  point.  Whether  real  or  fancied,  the  earth  seemed 
to  tremble  under  the  concussion  of  the  continuous  torrent. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind  a  cloud,  and, 
shining  upon  the  falling  water  and  the  playful  spray,  cast 
obliquely  on  the  dark  background  a  perfect  double  rainbow, 
approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.  Tlie  effect  was  exceedingly 
striking.  Placed  in  tlie  only  point  where  the  circumference 
was  incomplete,  we  saw  ourselves  clothed  with  the  rainbow. 
Unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  extraordinary  a  position,  it 
was  too  sublime,  and  we  almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  of 
the  vesture  with  which  we  were  surrounded:  while  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  masterpiece  of  His  hand,  we 
recognised  the  ])ower  of  Him  who  "  weigheth  the  moun 
tains  in  scales, '  and  "  eovereth  himself  with  light  as  with 
a  garment." 

This  plienomenon,  in  itself  so  remarkable,  was  rendered 
yet  more  interesting  by  the  recollection,  that  equal  dimen- 
sions are  exhibited  by  the  rainbow  of  scarcely  any  otlier 
waterfall  in  the  world,  and  never  attained  by  the  co\enanted 
bow  in  the  clouds.  You  remember  that,  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  spectator  and  the  sun,  and  from  the  convex 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  natural  rainbow  can  never  be  seen 
larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  when 
the  sun  is  emerging  from,  or  dipping  under,  the  horizon. 
Elliotts  Letters  from  the  North. 


Knowledge  is  never  of  very  serious  use  to  man,  until  it 
has  become  part  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking.  The 
knowledge  which  barely  pa.sses  through  the  mind  resembles 
that  which  is  gained  of  a  country  by  a  traveller,  who  is 
whirled  through  it  in  a  stage  :  or  by  a  bird  Hitting  over  it, 
in  his  passage  to  another. Dwioht. 
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ROKEBY,    IN   YORKSHIRE. 


RoKEBv,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tees 
Slid  Greta,  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  possesses  no  common  claims 
to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  this  parish, 
rich  in  beautiful  scenery,  may  be  discovered  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  station  :  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  the  fine  remains  of  an  ancient  priory.  The  lords 
|>f  Rokeby  were  celebrated  as  soldiers  and  states- 
men, from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  the  family  suffered  grie\()usly,  on  em- 
YoL.   IV 
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bracmg  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  and  the  estafo 
soon  passed  into  other  hands.  But  perhaps,  the 
circumstance  which,  in  the  present  day,  gives  the 
chief  interest  to  Rokeby,  is  its  having  formed  the 
scene  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Lay  of 
the  last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
liokeby,  had  gained  a  high  literary  reputation  for  that 
great  writer,  long  before  "  the  Author  of  Waverley,' 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  "  The  Great  Un 
known/'  came  before  the  world. 
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la  Rokeby,  with  its  enchanting  views,  and  the 
wild  traditions  connected  with  the  place,  Scott  seems 
to  have  found  much  that  was  suited  to  his  taste : — 

A  stern,  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode ; 

and  the  readers  of  that  poem,  who  have  visited 
the  spot  from  which  it  takes  its  title,  must  be  struck 
with  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  introduced  the 
various  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood, — 
(Barnard  Castle — "  Eglistone's  gray  ruins;"  Mort- 
ham  Tower — "  the  Roman  Legion") — and  still  more 
with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  spirit,  shown  in  his 
poetical  descriptions  of  scenery.  Indeed,  so  faith- 
ful was  he  to  nature,  whether  portraying  her  milder 
or  more  majestic  features,  that  after  going  attentively 
over  some  of  his  more  finished  representations,  we 
might  almost  fancy  we  had  been  viewing  a  well- 
executed  picture.  In  passing  from  Yorkshire  to 
Durham,  over  the  modern  arch  called  Abbey  Bridge, 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  we  look  down 
on  a  rocky  ravine :  through  this  the  Tees  forces  its 
passage,  amidst  irregular  masses  of  rock,  in  the 
crevices  of  which,  many  trees  and  shrubs  have  fixed 
their  roots ;  and  we  may  then  call  to  mind  the  verses 
of  the  Northern  Bard : 

Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown, 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone; 
And  each  huge  trunk  that  from  the  side, 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound  checks  his  fierce  career. 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way. 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. Canto  ii. 

His  account,  also,  of  the  torrent  of  Greta,  and  of  the 
banks  on  each  side,  is  no  less  accurate  than  grand 

It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 

So  high  the  cliffs  of  lime-stone  gray, 

Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 

A  flinty  Coot-path's  niggard  space  ; 

Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave, 

May  hoar  tlie  headlong  torrent  rave; 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 

That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit. 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way ; 

Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 

Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride, 

That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 

As  frail  and  frothy,  and  as  vain ! 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head, 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  liung, 
And  there,  all  splintered  and  uneven, 

ITie  shivered  rocks  ascend  to  heaven. Canto  ii. 

The  Abbey  Bridge  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt,  of  Rokeby.  Through  the  arch,  on  the  left,  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  Egglestone  priory  or  abbey,  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tees  with  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill.  In  page 
96  of  the  present  Number,  our  readers  may  have 
a  nearer  view  of  this  interesting  Praemonstraten- 
sian   Priory*.      That  excellent  antiquary,  the    late 

•  Tfie  Pricmomtratcnsian  canons  were  those  who  followed  cer- 
tain rules  laid  down  by  St.  Norbert,  in  1120.  This  order  obtained 
its  name  (in  Latin,  I'ranwiistratus)  from  a  story  told  by  the  monks. 
They  declared  that  their  founder  received  his  rules  bound  in  gold 
from  the  hand  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  apparition  came  to  him  in 
the  night!  After  this  distinguished  visit,  it  was  alleged  that  St. 
Norbert  received  another  from  an  angel,  who  showed  liim  the  mea- 
dow in  which  he  was  to  build  his  first  monastery  ;  from  which  circum- 
•tance,  it  was  called  Pr(rmotistratus  (or  Prfoionstr^),  meaning 
Foreshown.  This  order  first  settled  in  England  at  Newhouse, 
LincolDBliire,  in  1140 


Rev.  Dr.  "Wliitaker,  expresses   his   regret,  that   its 

foundation  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  Rokeljys.     The 

founder   is  unknown:    it  is,  however,  supposed  to 

have  been  Ralph  De  Multon,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

reign  of  Richard  the  First.   Dr.  Whitaker  describes  the 

church,  as  being  still  nearly  entire ;  but  complains,  in 

his  peculiar  way,  of  "  a  wide,  yawning  east-window, 

supported,  instead  of  ramified  tracery,  by  perpendi- 

1  cular  mullions,  which  give   an  impression  of  tempo- 

[  rary  props,  erected  to  sustain  a  falling  arch.    Of  this 

;  design,"  he  adds,  "  so  unhappily  and  tastelessly  con- 

!  ceived,  I  have  only  seen  one  other  specimen;  yet  it 

j  has  not  escaped  the  gothicizers  of  the  present  day, 

j  who,  in  their  neglect  of  better  things,  have  not  failed 

'  to  copy  the  east- window  of  Eglestone!"  The  church 

was  the  place   of  interment   for  the    Rokebys,   and 

formerly  contained  the  tombs  of  members  of  that 

family,  as  well  as   those    of  Bowes  and  Fitzhugh. 

Scott  alludes  to  the  present  state  of  the  ancient  fabric, 

and  the  injuries  it  sustained  from   republican  fury, 

with  the  feelings  of  a  poet  and  an  antiquary  : 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 

Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced  : 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  softened  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich. 

Of  shrine,  and  inonument,  and  niche. 

The  civil  fury  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime; 

For  dark  fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament ; 

And  peasant  hands  tbe  tombs  o'erthrew, 

Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  FitzHugh. — ^Cantovi. 

No  part  of  the  ancient  mansion,  formerly  in- 
habited by  this  once-powerful  family,  is  now  in  being. 
Mortham  Tower,  however,  became  the  dwelling  of 
some  of  its  later  branches,  till  altered  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  part  with  this  residence  also. 

"  The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby,"  says  Scott, 
"  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion, 
by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood ;  and  the  park 
in  which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the 
Greta  and  of  the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  was,  in  1777,  conferred  on  the  Right 
Rev.  R.  Robinson,  Primate  of  Ireland,  descended  of 
the  Robinsons'  family  of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire. 

"  From  the  Robinsons,  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  late  J.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.,  whose  son,  J.  B.  S.  Mor- 
ritt,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner."  This  gentleman  has 
a  large  collection  of  antiquities,  many  of  which  are 
Roman  relics,  discovered  at  Rokeby,  and  other  cu- 
riosities connected  with  the  situation.  Dr.  Whitaker 
renders  the  word  Rokeby,  as  the  dwelling  near  the 
Rock.  Should  our  readers  require  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  recommend  them  to  con- 
sult Whitaker's  History  of  Richmondshire,  and  the 
notes  to  Scott's  beautiful  poem  above  quoted. 

M. 


The  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  desirous  to  have  a  magni- 
ficent bell  cast  for  the  church  which  he  had  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Tlie  artist  Tancho,  who  had  cast  one  very  much 
admired  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall,  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  furnished  at  his  own  request  with  a  great 
quantity  of  copper,  and  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  silver, 
for  the  purpose.  Tancho,  being  of  a  covetous  disposition, 
kept  the  silver  for  his  own  use,  and  substituted  in  its  room 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  highly-purified  tin,  with  which  he 
furnished  a  most  admirable  bell,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Emperor.  The  historian  adds,  however,  that  it  being 
suspended  in  the  tower,  the  people  were  unable  to  ring  it; 
Tancho  himself  being  called  in,  pulled  so  hard  that  the 
iron  tongue  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. Rankkn's  His- 
tory of  France. 
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SOaETY.     V. 
Origin  of  Money,  &c. 

Variety  of  productioii  is  clearly  the  foundation  of 
exchange ;  for,  as  long  as  each  person  provides  for 
all  his  own  wants,  and  only  for  them,  he  will  have 
nothing  to  part  v/ith,  and  nothing  to  receive.  Barter, 
then,  having  become  a  common  matter  of  business, 
would  naturally  give  place,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
to  the  employment  of  some  kind  of  Money. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  on  the  important 
and  curious  questions  which  belong  to  the  subject  of 
money.  It  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  state,  that,  by  money  is  meant  any  commodity  in 
general  request,  which  is  received  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities  not  to  be  directly  used  by  the 
party  receiving  it  (for  thai  is  barter),  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  again  parted  with,  in  exchange  for 
something  else.  It  is  not  the  very  article  which  the 
party  wants,  or  expects  hereafter  to  want ;  but  it  is 
a  security,  or  pledge,  that  he  may  obtain  that  article 
whenever  he  wants  it  from  those  who  have  it  to 
spare.  The  herdsman  who  needed,  or  expected  here- 
after to  need,  a  supply  of  corn,  might,  if  he  could 
not  in  any  other  way  effect  an  exchange,  be  willing  to 
part  with  some    of  his  cattle  for  cloth,   of  which  he 

>had  no  need,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
exchange  that  again  for  corn  with  some  one  who 
either  needed  it,  or  would  take  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done.  The  cloth  would  do  as  well  as 
money,  till  it  should  reach  the  hands  of  one  who 
designed  to  keep  it  for  his  own  use.  And  it  appears, 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  Africa,  where  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  a  certain  fixed  size  and  quahty,  are,  as  it 
we.-e,  the  current  coin  of  the  country.  In  other 
I  parts  of  Africa,  wedges  of  salt  are  said  to  be  used 
/     for  the  .>ame  purpose. 

j  But   the   herdsman   would,    most   likely,    rather 

I  receive  in  this  way,  instead  of  any  articles  which  he 
I  did  not  himself  need,  some  ornamental  article  in 
j  general  request,  such  as  a  bracelet,  or  necklace,  of 
gold,  silver,  or  valued  shells  or  stones,  not  only  as  less 
bulky,  and  less  liable  to  decay,  but  because  they  could 
be  used  hy  him  for  the  purpose  of  display,  till  he  should 
have  occasion  to  part  with  them,  and  could  then  bo 
paid  away  without  inconvenience.  Accordingly, 
the  aim  has  always  been  to  use,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change, rather  than  all  others,  articles  of  an  orna- 
mental kind,  prized  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Such 
are  gcjld  and  silver,  which  have  long  been  much  the 
most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  ; — the  cowrie- 
shells,  admired  for  making  necklaces,  and  commonly 
used  as  money  throughout  an  extensive  region  in 
Africa, — the  porcelain  shells,  adopted  in  like  manner, 
in  some  parts  of  India;  and  the  wampum  of  some  of 
the  native  American  Indians,  which  consists  of  a 
kind  of  bugles  wrought  out  of  shells,  and  used  both 
as  an  ornament  and  as  money. 

The  Effect  of  Emulation. 

As  wealth  increased,  the  continued  effect  of  Emulation 
would  be,  to  make  each  man  strive  to  surpass,  or  at 
least,  not  fall  below  his  neighbours :  for  it  is  iniportant 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  selfishness,  the  envy,  the 
unfairness,  the  baseness  of  every  kind,  which  we  so 
often  see  called  forth  in  the  competitions  of  worldly- 
minded  men,  are  not  caused  by  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  Among  poor  and  barbarous  nations, 
we  may  find  as  much  fraud,  covetousness,  vanity,  and 
envy,  called  forth  on  the  score  of  a  string  of  beads, 
a  hatchet,  or  a  musket,  as  are  to  be  found  among 
wealthier  states. 

The  desire  of  wealth,  and  Emulation,  the  desire  of 
equalling  or  surpassing  others,  are  neither  of  them. 
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m  themselves,  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  A  desire 
of  gain,  which  is  either  excessive,  or  has  only  selfish 
indulgence  in  view,  is  base  and  hateful;  when  the 
object  is  to  keep  one's  family  from  want  and  depend- 
ence, it  is  praiseworthy :  when  wealth  is  sought  as  a 
means  of  doing  good  to  others,  the  pursuit  is  noble. 
Emulation,  again,  when  it  becomes  envy,  is  odious ; 
when  directed  to  trifling  objects,  despicable;  when 
duly  controlled,  and  directed  to  good  objects,  is  a 
useful  and  honourable  hand-maid  to  virtue.  And, 
in  both  cases,  there  are,  between  the  highest  and 
the  basest  motives,  innumerable  gradations.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  as  a  point  most  interesting  in  the 
present  inquiry,  that,  by  the  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  even  those  who  are  only 
thinking  of  their  own  credit  and  advantage,  are,  in 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends,  unconsciously  assisting 
others.  The  public  welfare  is  not  left  to  depend 
merely  on  the  operation  of  public  spirit. 

The  husbandman  and  the  weaver  exert  their  utmost 
industry  and  ingenuity  to  increase  the  produce  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  loom ;  each,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  better  share  of  other  productions : 
but,  in  so  doing,  the  husbandman  and  the  weaver 
cause  men  to  be  better  paid  and  better  clothed.  And 
the  effort  of  each  man,  with  a  view  to  his  own  credit, 
to  rise,  or,  at  least,  not  to  sink,  in  society,  causes, 
when  this  becomes  general,  the  whole  society  to  rise 
in  wealth. 

The  rate  of  progress  thus  occasioned  by  Emulation 
is  never  fixed;  because  the  object  aimed  at  by  each  of 
a  great  number,  can  never  be  reached  by  all  of  them. 
If  men's  desires  were  limited  to  a  supply  of  the 
necessaries  and  commonest  comforts  of  life,  their 
efforts  to  reach  this,  would,  indeed,  bring  the  society 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  necessarily  further: 
because  this  object  might  be  gained  by  all.  And  if 
it  were,  the  society  might  there  become  stationary. 
But  when  a  great  portion  of  its  members  are  striving, 
each  to  attain,  not  merely  an  absolute,  but  a  compa- 
rative degree  of  wealth,  there  must  always  be  many, 
who,  though  they  continue  advancing,  will  yet  remain 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  their  neighbours, 
who  are  equally  advancing:  and  thus  the  same 
inducement  will  continue  to  operate  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  race  never  comes  to  an  end, 
while  the  racers  are  striving,  not  to  reach  a  certain 
fixed  goal;  but  each,  either  constantly  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  among  the  hind- 
most. D. 


Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of 
bodies  politic :  it  is  that,  by  which  they  grow  and  subsist, 
until  they  are  corrupted  by  luxury,  the  natural  cause  of 
their  decay  and  ruin. Bishop  Behkkley. 


A  STRANGE  Case. — A  case  in  law  was  related  to  Martin 
Luther;  namely,  that  a  miller  had  an  ass  which  ran  out  of 
his  paddock,  and  came  to  a  river's  side,  where  he  went  into 
a  fisherman's  boat  that  stood  in  the  river,  to  drink  thereout. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  boat  had  not  been  tied  fast  by  the 
fisherman,  it  lloated  away  with  the  ass,  so  that  the  miller 
lost  his  donkey,  and  the  fisherman  his  boat.  Tlie  miller 
thereupon,  complained  of  the  fisherman  for  neglecting 
to  tie  his  boat  fast ;  and  the  fisherman  accused  the  miller, 
for  not  keeping  his  ass  at  home,  desiring  satisfaction  for 
his  boat.  Now,  the  question  was,  What  is  the  law?  Did 
the  ass  take  the  boat  away,  or  the  boat  the  ass  ?  Where 
upon  Luther  said,  "  These  are  called  cases  in  law :  they 
were  both  in  error;  the  fisherman  in  not  tying  his  boat 
fast,  and  the  miller  in  not  keeping  his  ass  at  home. 
There  is  a  fault  on  both  sides ;  it  is  a  chance-medley 
there  was  nef^ligence  on  both  sides  :  such  cases  wave  the 
rigour  of  lawyers :  for  the  extreme  rigour  is  not  to  be 
exercised,  but  only  equity.  All  things  are  to  be  governed 
bv  equitv." — Luther's  Familiar  Discourses. 
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PRESERVATION    OF   LIFE    FROM    SHIPWRECK. 


'IIIE    CLIFF    WAGGON* 


As  scarcely  any  of  our  readers  are  unconnected  with, 
or  uninterested  in  individuals,  who  are  occasionally 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  shipwreck,  we  give  a  sketch 
of  the  Cliff  Waggon  for  communicating  with 
persons  who  have  been  wrecked,  or  have  reached 
the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  high  cliffs,  to  whom 
there  is  not  any  access  from  the  summit,  or  by  boats, 
on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  coast. 

Attention  was  very  painfully  excited  to  the  best 
means  of  rendering  assistance  on  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous coasts,  to  shipwrecked  persons,  when  it  was 
found,  in  the  case  of  the  Wilhelmina,  a  foreign 
vessel,  that  the  Life-Boat,  and  Captain  Manby's 
mortar  apparatus,  could  not  afford  succour.  The 
Wilhelmina,  after  a  fearful  suspense  of  many  hours, 
in  which  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  hope  that 
she  might  escape,  struck,  and  was  speedily  broken 
up  against  a  detached  rock,  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  cliffs,  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Tyne.  The  labourers  of  the 
adjacent  farms,  and  others,  were  watching  her,  with 
such  ropes  as  they  could  procure.  A  portion  of  the 
wreck  conveying  five  persons,  drove  in  shore,  and 
was  brought  by  the  wind  into  a  bay :  they  seemed 
to  have  escaped :  a  subsequent  wave  carried  them 
back  into  destruction.  Though  the  cliff  was  not 
very  high,  there  was  not  any  path  or  descent,  and 
the  ropes  were  not  strong  enough,  to  allow  of  low- 
ering by  them  the  men,  amongst  the  anxious  by- 
standers, who  earnestly  desired  to  make  the  dan- 
gerous experiment.  In  their  sight,  the  whole  crew 
of  the  Wilhelmina,  including  a  woman  and  an  infant 
child,  perished*. 

The  Cliff  Waggon  was  invented  by  Mr.  James 
Davison,  master  mariner,  of  Whitburn,  near  Sun- 
derland, who  was  for  some  time  very  active  in 
charge  of  the  Life-Boat,  at  Redcar,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tees,  and  has  since  been  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  establishment  at  Whitburn,  for 
the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck.  The  ma- 
chine here  described,  was  built  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Whitburn  Establishment 
for  the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck. 

•  Their  bodies  were  eventually  found,  and  buried  with  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Englaad,  in  Whitburn  Churchyard 


I  It  is  a  platform  a  a,  14  feet  9  mches,  by  6  feet,  made  of 
i  1^  inch  deal  planks,  guarded  by  rails  a  B  at  the  sides  and 
;  one  end,  moving  on  four  wheels,  by  one  or  two  horses,  with 
a  shaft  like  a  common  waggon.  Three  strong  uprights, 
I  D  n  D,  on  each  side,  each  10  inches  by  2^  thick,  support  an 
inclined  beam  ee,  17  feet  long,  and  6  inches  by  5,  on 
rollers,  upon  which  works  a  sliding  lever  ff,  21  feet  long, 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  supporting  beam  E  B ;  they 
are  connected  by  hoops  dd,  and  pass  through  the  tops  of 
the  uprights  d  1,  d  2,  and  througli  the  bottom  of  d  3.  At 
the  extremity  f  of  each  lever,  is  suspended,  by  moans  of 
blocks  and  the  strongest  patent  rope,  made  of  whale-line, 
a  sling  or  seat;  the  ropes  connected  with  which,  pas* 
through  a  sheaf  or  block  in  the  end,  F,  of  each  lever,  and 
of  the  upright  d  3 ;  and  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  a  few 
men,  four  or  more  persons  with  ropes,  life-buoys,  &c.  8ic., 
may  be  lowered  down  at  the  same  time,  from  the  top  of 
the  inaccessible  cliff,  to  the  aid  of  the  unfortunate  mariners 
below.  One  swing  may  remain  down,  if  required,  for  the 
security  of  the  men,  when  the  sea  beats  upon  the  base  ol 
the  cliffs ;  into  the  other  swing,  they  can  put  each  person 
as  they  rescue  them  from  the  waves.  For  women  and 
children,  or  men  who  may  be  injured  or  exhausted,  a 
strong  wicker  basket  has  been  provided,  to  be  substitute<l 
for  the  swing,  in  which  they  may  be  laid  at  length,  and 
carried,  when  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  without  tlie 
pain  of  further  removal,  to  the  nearest  house.  The  ordi- 
nary sling  is  provided  with  a  strong  strap  to  buckle  round 
the  waist,  and  will  with  the  person  saved,  convey  a  man  to 
take  care  of  him. 

When  called  into  service,  the  waggon  is  backed  as  niMx 
to  the  edge  of  the  most  perpendicular  part  of  the  cliff,  a.-i 
may  be  deemed  sufliciently  solid  to  bear  tiie  weight  of  il. 
It  is  mSde  fast  by  letting  down  the  spur-shores,  or  sUtys, 
G,  7  feet  long  and  2^  inches  thick,  at  each  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  which  must  work  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
earth,  if  the  waggon  moves.  The  wheels  are  sunk,  and  it 
is  moored  by  two  strong  grapnells,  or  devil's  claws,  tsoMx 
the  tops  of  D  3,  carried  out  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  1 1 . 
and  by  loading  it  with  stones  &c.  If  any  cause  of  appre- 
hension exist,  the  horses,  which  drew  the  waggon  may 
remain  attached  to  the  shaft,  and  the  men  employed  in 
raising  and  lowering  the  swings,  may  stand  on  the  grap 
nell  ropes. 

The  uprights  D,  at  the  lever  ends  f,  are  each  7  feet  fi 
inches  high,  the  two  others  on  each  side,  are  5  feet  high. 
The  levers  f  f,  may  not  only  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  ftir 
unseen  projecting  parts  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  but  may  be 
drawn  in  again,  merely  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
pull,  which  raised  the  swing  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  land  the  persons  brought  up.  Each  lever  is  pro- 
jected by  means  of  a  block  at  the  inside  of  the  upper  part 
of  D  1,  the  rope  from  which  passes  through  a  sheaf  in  the 
lower  endy"of  the  lever,  and  is  made  fast  at  the  outside  of 
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THE  PESTILENCE  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 
In  a  former  volume*  there  was  an  account  of  the 
Pestilence  at  Athens,  from  the  historian  Thucydides ; 
some  part  of  it  is  here  repeated,  as  forming  with  the 
account  of  the  same  disease  at  Alexandria,  an 
impressive  contrast,  and  illustrating  the  peculiar 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  characters  of  men. 
The  two  cases  here  described,  are,  in  their  external 
circumstances,  exactly  similar,  and  both  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  call  forth  the  undisguised  expression 
of  real  feelings;  the  dilference  of  them  being  entirely 
moral,  and  created  by  the  difference  of  religious 
sentiment.  The  latter  of  the  two  representations 
maj',  in  the  noble  contempt  of  death  which  it  por- 
trays, be  thought  to  discover  something  of  excess- 
but  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  any  possible 
state  of  man,  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  to  find 
even  the  most  sublime  \'irtue  unaccompanied  by  a 
tincture  of  human  infirmity  f. 

'  Thucydides  describes  the  total  dejection  and 
despair  of  those  who  felt  themselves  attacked  ;  they 
gave  themselves  up,  and  sunk  without  a  struggle. 
Most  men,  through  fear,  forbore  to  visit  the  sick, 
and  thus  they  died  forlorn  and  destitute  of  attend- 
ance, by  which  means  whole  families  became  utterly 
extinct.  In  some  places  the  corpses  lay  stretched 
out  upon  one  another,  both  in  the  streets,  and  about 
the  fountains,  whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hur- 
ried them.  The  very  temples,  too,  were  full  of  the 
coqjses  of  those  who  had  expired  there ;  for  men  fell 
alike  into  a  neglect  of  sacred  and  social  duties,  and 
totally  disregarded  the  rites  of  decent  burial.  This 
pestilence,  too,  gave  rise  to  the  most  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness, for  when  men  saw  the  rich  hurried  away, 
and  those  who  were  before  worth  nothing,  coming 
into  immediate  possession  of  their  property,  they 
began  to  live  solely  for  pleasure ;  and  seeing  a  heavy 
judgment  hanging  over  their  heads,  they  thought  it 
wise  before  it  fell  on  them,  to  snatch  some  enjoy- 
ment of  life;  nor  did  they  allow  any  fear  of  their 
gods,  or  respect  for  human  laws,  to  be  a  check  or. 
their  licentiousness.  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  plague 
which  visited  that  city  in  the  third  century. 

After  saying  that  there  was  no  house  were  there 
was  not  one  dead,  he  adds,  "  Oh  that  I  could  say, 
there  is  only  one  dead  in  every  house,  but  the  city  is 
filled  with  lamentations,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  corpses,  and  the  daily  dying."  Yet  they  thought 
they  ought  not  to  account  it  a  calamity,  but  an 
exercise  and  trial,  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of 
wars  and  persecutions  from  which  they  had  lately 
suffered.  His  account  proceeds  thus:  "  Most  of  the 
brethren,  by  reason  of  their  great  love,  and  brotherly 
charity,  sparing  not  themselves,  cleaved  one  to 
another,  visited  the  sick  without  weariness,  and 
attended  upon  them  diligently,  administering  to  them 
in  Christ,  and  most  gladly  dying  with  them.  In 
this  sort  the  best  of  our  brethren  departed  this  life : 
whereof  some  were  presbjrters,  some  deacons,  and 
others  laymen,  held  in  great  reverence ;  so  that  this 
kind  of  death,  for  the  great  piety  and  strength  of 
■iaith,  seems  to  differ  in  nothing  from  martyrdom. 
Moreover,  they  took  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
saints  into  their  uplifted  arms,  wiped  their  eyes  and 
closed  their  mouths,  carried  them  on  their  shoulders, 
and  laid  them  out:  they  embraced  them,  washed 
them,  and  wrapped  them  in  shrouds :  and  shortly 
after,  these  persons  obtained  the  same  kind  offices 
from  others :  for  the  living  continually  traced  the 
rtepg  of  the  dead. 


"  But  among  the  heathen  (in  the  same  city),  all 
fell  out  on  the  contrary.  They  drove  the  sick  out 
of  their  houses,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptons  of 
disease  were  observed:  they  shunned  their  dearest 
friends  and  relations :  they  threw  out  the  sick,  half 
dead,  into  the  streets :  they  threw  their  dead,  without 
burial,  to  the  dogs  :  thus  did  they  endeavour  to  evade 
partaking  in  the  general  fate,  which  notwithstanding 
the  many  expedients  they  used  for  that  purpose,  they 
could  not  easily  escape  " 


Vol.  I..  D.  117. 


♦  T.  W.  Lancaster.  Bamntoo  Lectures. 


CLEANLINESS, 

Cleanliness  maybe  defined  to  be  the  emblem  of  purity  of 
mind,  and  may  be  recommended  under  the  three  following 
heads :  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness,  as  it  produces  affection, 
and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  chastity  of  sentiment.  First,  it 
is  a  mark  of  politeness,  for  it  is  universally  agreed  upon, 
that  no  one  unadorned  with  this  virttte,  can  go  into  com- 
pany without  giving  a  manifold  offence;  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
cleanliness,  as  by  their  arts  and  sciences ;  the  more  they 
are  advanced  in  civilization,  the  more  they  consult  this  part 
of  politeness.  Secondly,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be  the 
foster-mother  of  affection.  Beauty  commonly  produces 
love,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it.  Age,  itself,  is  not 
unamiable  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsullied  ;  like 
a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth  and  bright,  we  look 
on  it  with  more  pleasure  tlian  on  a  new  vessel  cankered  with 
rust.  I  might  further  observe,  that  as  cleanliness  renders 
us  agreeable  to  others,  it  makes  us  easy  to  ourselves,  that 
it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  health;  and  that  several 
Nices,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
habit  of  it.  In  the  third  place,  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  chastity  of  sentiment,  and  naturally  inspires  refined 
feelings  and  passions ;  we  And  from  experience,  that 
through  the  prevalence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious  actions 
lose  their  horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good 
examples,  lly  from  the  fust  appearance  of  what  is  shocking : 
and  thus  pure  and  unsullied  thoughts  are  naturally 
suggested  to  the  mind,  bv  those  objects  that  perpetually 
encompass  us  when  thev  are  beautiftU  and  elegant  m  their 
kind. 

In  the  East,  wnere  tne  warmtn  of  tne  climate  makes 
cleanliness  more  immediately  necessary  than  in  colder 
countries,  it  is  a  part  of  religion ;  the  Jewish  law,  (as  well 
as  the  Mohammedan,  which  in  some  things  copies  after 
it,)  is  filled  with  bathings,  purifications,  and  other  rites  of 
the  like  nature;  and  we  read  several  injunctions  of  this 
kind  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. Addison. 


"  Let  me  tell  you,"  says  Izaak  Walton  to  his  scholar,  "  I 
have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy,  that  he  has 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get 
money,  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and 
more  money ;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that 
Solomon  says,  '  the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  ;'  and  it  is 
true  indeed,  but  he  considers  not  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy.  It  was  wisely  said,  by  a 
man  of  great  observation,  '  that  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them ;'  and  yet  God  deliver 
us  from  pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  com- 
petency, we  may  be  content  and  thankful.  Let  us  not 
repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches,  when,  as  Grod 
knows,  the  cares  that  arc  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches, 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  when  others 
sleep  quietly.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  ibr  health  and 
competence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience." 


The  truest  courage  is  always  mixed  with  circumspection  ; 
this  being  the  quality  which  distinguishes  the  courage  of 

the  wise  from  the  hardiness  of  the  rash  and  foolish. 

Jones  of  Nayland. 


For  every  ill  beneath  the  sun, 
There  is  some  remedy,  or  none. 
Should  there  be  one,  resolve  to  find  it 
If  not,  submit;  and  never  mind  it. 
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SNOW  STORMS  ON  THE  ANDES. 


On  the  passage  over  the  Andes,  are  many  brick  huts, 
which  are  built  to  shelter  travellers  from  the  dreadful 
storms  to  which  they  are  often  exposed. 

Tliese  storms,  says  Captain  Head,  are  so  violent,  that 
no  animal  can  live  m  them ,  there  is  no  warmng,  but 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  snow  is  seen  coming  over  the  tops  or 
the  mountains  in  a  hurricane  of  wind;  hundreds  of  people 
have  been  lost  in  these  storms;  several  had  been  starved 
in  the  hut  where  we  stopped  to  rest,  and  only  two  years 
iHjfore,  the  winter,  by  suddenly  settmg  in,  had  shut  up  the 
iwssaee  across  the  mountain,  and  had  driven  ten  poor 
Iravellers  to  this  hut.  When  the  violence  of  the  first 
storms  had  subsided,  the  courier  came  to  the  spot,  and 
{.mm\  six  of  the  ten  lying  dead  in  the  hut,  and  by  their 
■^jdes,  the  other  four  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Tiiey  had  eaten  their  mules  and  their  dog;  and  the  bones 
.)i'  these  animals  were  now  before  us. 

These  houses  are  all  erected  upon  one  plan,  and  are 
extremely  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  ot 
hnck  and  mortar,  and  are  built  solid,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
hiirh  with  a  brick  staircase  outside.  The  room,  which  is 
(Untile  top  of  this  foundation,  in  order  to  raise  it  above  the 
»now,  is  about  twelve  feet  square ;  the  walls  are  extremely 
thick,  with  two  or  three  small  loop-holes,  about  six  inches 
square ;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  the  floor  is  of  brick. 

A  building  so  small,  and  of  so  massive  a  construction, 
necessarily  possesses  the  character  of  a  dungeon  ;  and  as 
one  stands  at  the  door,  the  scene  around  adds  a  melancholy 
gloom  to  its  appearance,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  how 
sad  it  must  have  been,  to  have  seen  the  snow,  day  after 
dav;  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  hope  of  escaping 
hourly  diminishing,  until  it  was  evident  that  the  path  was 
impracticable,  and  that  the  passage  was  closed  ! 

Even  without  these  reflections,  the  interior  is  melancholy 
enough:  the  table,  which  had  been  fixed  into  the  mortar, 
was  torn  away  ;  and  to  obtain  a  momentary  warmth,  the 
wretched  people  who  had  been  confined  there,  had,  in 
despair,  burnt  the  very  door  which  was  to  protect  them 
from  the  elements.  They  had  then,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  taken  out  the  great  wooden  lintel,  which  was  over  the 
diiir'  and  had  left  the  wall  above  it  hanging  merely  by  the 
alhesion  of  t!ic   mortar.     This  had  evidently  been  done 


with  no  instrument  but  their  knives,  and  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  many  days. 

The  state  of  the  walls  was  also  a  melancholy  testimony 
of  the  despair  and  horror  they  had  witnessed.  In  all  the 
places  I  have  ever  seen,  which  have  been  visited  by 
travellers,  I  have  always  been  able  to  read  the  names  and 
histories  of  some  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me ;  but 
I  particularly  observed,  that  in  these  huts  on  the  Andes, 
not  a  name  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  word  upon  the  wall*. 
Those  who  had  died  in  them  were  too  intent  upon  their 
own  sufferings  ;  the  hon-or  of  their  situation  was  unspeak- 
able, and  thus  these  walls  remain  the  silent  monuments  oi 
past  misery. Head's  Rough  Notes. 

Waterton,  in  his  Wanderings  in  South  America,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  catching  a  snake.  He  had 
sent  his  Indian  servant,  Daddy  Quashi,  to  look  for  some- 
thing he  had  lost  in  the  forest,  and  during  his  absence, 
he  says,  I  observed  a  young  Coulacanara,  ten  feet  long, 
slowly  moving  onwards;  I  saw  he  was  not  thick  enough  to 
break  my  arm,  in  case  he  got  twisted  round  it.  Theie 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with 
the  left  hand,  one  knee  being  on  the  ground ;  with  the 
right  hand  I  took  ofi"  my  hat,  and  held  it  as  you  would 
hold  a  shield  for  defence. 

The  snake  instantly  turned,  and  came  on  at  me,  with 
his  head  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me, 
what  business  I  had  to  take  liberties  with  his  tail.  I  let 
him  come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of 
my  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  I 
dro^e  my  fist,  shielded  by  ray  hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He 
was  stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could 
recover  himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands, 
in  such  a  position,  that  he  could  not  bite  me ;  I  then 
allowed  him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body,  and  marched 
off  with  him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me  haid, 
but  not  alarmingly  so.  ,  .  ,      .  j        • 

In  the  mean  time.  Daddy  Quashi  having  returned,  and 
hearing  the  noise  which  the  fray  occasioned,  was  coming 
cautiously  up.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  in  what 
company  I  was,  he  turned  about  and  ran  oft"  home,  I  after 
him,  and  shouting  to  increase  his  fear.  On  scolding  him 
for  his  cowardice,  the  old  rogue  begged  I  would  forgive 
him,  for  that  the  sight  of  the  snake  had  positively  turned 
him  sick. 


ECGi.KSTONF,  ABBEY.     See  page  90. 
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SCREEN.— WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  been  justly  said  to  be 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  impossible  that  an 
Englishman  can  walk  through  the  aisles  of  that 
majestic  building,  without  being  impressed  by  its 
grandeur,  and  without  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he 
belongs  to  a  country,  which  contains  so  noble  a 
temple,  and  so  rich  a  sepulchre. 

Those  walls,  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below: 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  ruins  of  empire  held  , 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  oxcell'd; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given, 
And  Saints,  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to   give  any  general 
description*  of  this  edifice,  but   to   confine   ourselves 
to  a  notice  of  the  beautiful  Choir  Screen  represented 
in   the   accompanying   print,    and   which   has   been 
recently  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blore,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Church. 
The  Screen  of  a  Cathedral,  dividing  the  nave  and 
choir,  as  the  present  one,   is  a  prominent  and  im- 
portant feature,  as,  from  the  main  western  entrance, 
the  eye  almost  immediately  rests  upon  it.     In  some 
of   our   cathedrals,  (York,  for  instance,)   the  choir 
screen  is  of  most  elaborate   sculpture,  and  the  good 
taste  of  the  present  age,  has  removed  from  several  of 
our  churches  the  barbarous  additions  introduced  in 
the    days   of    James   the   First,    and   of  successive 
mouarchs;   and  has  replaced  them  with  ornaments, 
which  harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  late  Screen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  ef 
modern  date,  and  was  probably  erected  either  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keene,  Surveyor  of  the 
Works,  about  the  year  1775;  (at  which  time  the 
choir  was  fitted  up  much  in  the  state  it  now  appears,) 
and  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  it  accorded  but  little 
with  the  beauty  of  the  fabric. 

The  present  Screen  is  divided  into  three  highly 
ornamented  arches,  with  trefoil  heads. 

Tho  centre  one,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the 
Choir,  is  distinguished  from  the  side  arches  by  a 
pediment  enclosing  rich  tracery.  The  two  side  arches 
form  recesses,  containing  the  monuments  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  James,  the  first  Earl  Stanhope. 
Both  these  monuments  were  designed  by  Kent,  and 
executed  by  Rysbrack,  and  in  their  design,  they  pos- 
sess a  general  uniformity. 

It  may  be  questioned,  how  far  monuments  orna- 
mented with  sarcophagi,  recumbent  statues,  &c.,  are 
.«>iited  to  a  Screen  like  this,  but  as  the  architect 
fnund  them  so  placed,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  he  has 
managed  most  successfully.  Between  the  arches,  and 
at  the  angles  of  the  Screen,  are  placed  bold  and  lofty 
turrets,  in  niches  on  the  fronts  and  sides  of  which  are 
placed,  under  canopies,  full-length  figures  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  his  Queen,  the  founders  of  the 
Church ;  and  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the 
First,  and  their  respective  Queens,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  A  great  addition  has  recently  been  made  to 
the  effect  of  this  Screen,  by  a  new  organ-case  of 
corresponding  design,  executed  in  oak  by  Mr.  Francis 
Ruddle  of  Peterborough,  erected  also  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  from  the  designs  of  the 
same  architect ;  but  the  limits  of  our  work  have  pre- 
vented our  representing  the  whole  instrument  in 
connaKion  with  the  Stone  Screen,  to  which  it  forms 
a  most  appropriate  appendage.  H.  M. 

•  At  an  early  opportunity,  a  Supplementary  Numbe'  will  be 
<!evitcd  to  this  subject. 


LOAN  FUNDS. 
No.  III. 
With  the  wish  to  convey  any  information  that  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
and  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  we  return  to 
this  subject.  Two  former  papers  on  Loan  Funds, 
supplied  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  will  be  fovmd 
in  another  part  of  the  Saturday  Magazine*.  We 
again  quote  his  observations. 

Supposing  that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan 
were  thought  real  and  substantial,  a  beginning  might 
be  made  with  a  very  trifling  sum,  as  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  by  weekly  instaltr.eiits  produces,  during  the  year,  a 
very  large  amount  to  be  circulated  as  capital.  Each  pound 
must  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  twenty  weeks,  and  the  sum 
brought  in  every  week,  by  way  of  instalment,  may  be  lent 
out  the  same  day,  and  produce  a  new  available  income. 
So  extensive  is  the  pecuniary  power  of  the  system,  that  an 
original  sum  of  £100  would  circulate  above  £500  a  year, 
to  be  diffused  among  those  classes  to  whom  such  assistance 
is  most  valuable.  And  should  only  a  much  smaller  sum 
be  attainable  t,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  endeavour 
should  not  be  commenced,  as  a  person  devoting  even  £20  to 
the  object,  in  the  circle  of  a  small  village  or  unfrequented 
district,  would  circulate  loans  to  the  amount  of  £100  a  year, 
which,  in  some  places,  might  be  all  that  is  needed.  When 
the  plan  is  once  begun,  its  utility  appears  so  evident,  that, 
in  general,  there  is  no  want  of  adequate  subscriptions. 

Information  might  then  be  given  in  the  neighbourhood, 
either  by  printed  notices,  or  in  any  other  way  which  may 
seem  fit,  that  the  industrious  poor  will  receive  the  aid  of 
loans,  for  approved  purposes,  on  adequate  security,  by 
application  to  the  Managers  of  the  Loan  Fund,  at  a  speci- 
fied time  and  place. 

On  application  being  made  for  a  loan,  the  first  point 
would  be  to  ascertain  diligently  the  condition  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  wanted.  None 
should  be  allowed  to  borrow,  who  are  not  so  circumstanced 
in  pecuniary  affairs  as  to  render  them  fit  objects  of  such 
assistance,  the  funds  not  being  intended  to  advance  the 
condition  of  those  already  well  off,  but  to  prevent  persons 
from  falling  into  extreme  distress,  and  to  give  a  help  towards 
the  exertion  of  industry.  The  same  principle  is  to  be  held 
in  view,  whether  the  money  is  supplied  altogether  gratui- 
tously, or  whether  a  small  interest  is  charged :  gain  for 
themselves,  in  neither  case,  being  obtained  or  desired  by 
the  supporters  of  the  institution. 

Neither  should  loans  be  made  to  those  whose  object  is 
mere/^  to  deal  or  sell  again,  without  their  being  able  to 
prove  themselves  under  particular  circumstances  of  need. 
Disregard  to  this  point  would  encourage  idle  traffic,  and 
deprive  the  general  trader  of  his  fair  profits. 

Nor  should  any  one  obtain  assistance  whose  habits  are 
marked  by  idleness,  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  or  any  other 
notorious  faults — for  three  reasons — first,  because  this  way 
of  expending  the  money  would  deprive  the  poor  and  in- 
dustrious of  that  which  was  intended  for  their  special  use  ; 
secondly,  because  it  would  defeat  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  fund,  viz.  the  encouragement  of  good  conduct;  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  interest  of  the  securities  should  not  be 
overlooked ;  and  none  ought  to  obtain  relief,  who  very 
probably  would  become  defaulters. 

Strict  inquiries  should  also  be  made  from  the  applicant, 
as  to  his  means  of  future  weekly  repayment,  as  no  borrower 
should  obtain  a  second  loan  till  the  whole  of  the  former  was 
repaid :  fair  warning  should  also  be  given  him  against 
borrowing  without  these  means,  and  the  necessity  of  punc- 
tuality strongly  enforced. 

These  various  points  should  be  strictly  looked  to ;  and 
though  individual  cases  of  apparent  hardship  may  occur, 
and  cases  in  which  the  personal  feelings  of  the  managers 
would  induce  them  to  relax,  yet  the  general  good,  and  tlie 
stability  of  the  fund,  require  no  small  degree  of  strictness 
and  caution.     No  denial   need  cause  pain  or  injury,  if 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  94,  198. 

t  M.  F.de  Fellenberg  described  to  the  writer  a  species  of  Juve- 
nile Loan  Fund  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  character,  whicti 
was  carried  on  by  the  pupils  of  his  father's  school  at  Hofwyl. 
They  subscribed  their  money  till  a  sufficient  sum  liad  been  collected 
to  buy  a  flock  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  they  temporarily  lent  to 
any  distressed  families,  to  supply  them  with  the  milk  of  those 
animals,  whicii  forms  a  main  article  of  sustenance  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. This  example  might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
young,  or  to  those  who  have  but  little  means  at  their  command 
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attended  by  kindness  of  manner,  and  a  proper  explanation 
of  the  reason  of  the  refusal. 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting  the 
borrower  and  the  security,  and  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the 
assistance  of  the  Parochial  Clergyman,  or  sorce  other  con- 
stant resident  intimately  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  desirable,  or  rather  indispensable. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  ground  of  opposition,  on 
proposing  such  an  establishment,  arises  from  a  suspicion 
that  money  lent  will  not  be  repaid.  Such  an  opinion  some- 
times proceeds  from  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  poor ;  sometimes  from  a  knowledge,  if  not  personal 
experience,  of  losses  to  which  the  charitable  and  humane 
have  been  subject,  from  hanng  made  loans  in  their  private 
capacity  without  being  repaid.  That  such  losses  frequently 
occur  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  case  is  quite  altered  in  a 
fund  attended  by  publicity,  strict  rules,  and  all  necessary 
precautions.  On  inquiry,  ample  eiidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  neighbour- 
hoods of  diversified  local  character.  Should  any  losses  of 
importance  occur,  they  may  always  be  attributable  to  errors 
of  management,  avoidable  without  difficulty.  The  Derry 
Fund  (mentioned  before,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reports),  is  a  most  striking  instance,  among 
many  others,  of  exact  and  punctual  repayment,  continued 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  there  directly  stated,  that 
the  sum  lent,  and  put  in  circulation,  had  amounted  to 
£27,300.  On  this  sum  the  loss,  by  default  of  payment, 
has  not  exceeded  £7.  \s.  Here  is  positive  and  authorized 
evidence,  quite  sufficient  for  the  case.  Other  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  might  be  mentioned,  where  nothing 
whatsoever  has  been  lost ;  and  though  it  must  be  expected 
that  accident  or  misfortune  must  cause  an  occasional  defal- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  yet,  with  due  precau- 
tion as  to  securities,  no  losses  of  any  consequence  need  be 
incurred  from  the  original  amount  subscribed.  Incredibly 
seldom  is  it  requisite  to  call  upon  the  securities  for  repay- 
ment ;  and  unless  grossly  blinded  by  personal  interest,  as 
well  as  indiflierent  to  their  reputation  in  a  matter  of  much 
publicity,  they  will  immediately  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  demand.  If  accepted  with  tolerable 
judgment,  they  will  feel  themselves  bound,  both  by  principle 
and  promise,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  in  which  they 
voluntarily  acquiesce,  and  will  pay  the  sum  due  with 
perfect  readiness. 

Some  have  also  conceived  that  a  Fund  of  this  kind  en- 
courages a  pernicious  habit  of  lx)rrowing. 

As  to  the  habit  of  borrowing,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  habit  is  injurious  in  itself,  speaking  in  a  general 
way,  and  without  qualification;  but  that  borrowing  for  the 
purposes  here  specified  is  injurious,  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent. Every  thing  depends  on  the  object  for  which 
people  borrow,  with  their  capacity  for  applying  the  money 
well ;  and  the  question  comes  to  this,  whether  the  poorer 
classes  are  to  do  without  capital  at  all,  (the  most  usual 
ca#e,) — to  borrow  it  on  terms  exceedingly  ruinous— or  to 
obtain  it  for  proper  objects,  by  means  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours. 

Some  have  also  maintained  that  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  loan  will  foster  idleness  and  improvidence, 
but  the  very  contrary  is  the  result,  as  no  one  has  the 
least  prospect  of  meeting  assistance,  who  does  not  maintain 
an  habitual  character  for  industry.  If  space  admitted, 
strong  fxicts  and  testimonials  might  be  produced  on  this 
part  of  the  question. 

Others  also  have  asserted  that  the  system  gives  an 
undue  advantage  to  those  who  receive  loans  over  those 
who  do  not,  and  places  the  command  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  obtain  it. 
This  is  undoubtedly  and  completely  true,  but  none  should 
make  it  an  objection,  except  tlwse  who  are  ready  to  main- 
tain and  supp'irt  the  propriety  of  witholding  all  aid  how- 
ever cautiously  applied,  an'l  all  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor.  The  great  fallacy  of  those  who  adopt 
the  idea,  of  its  being  advantageous  that  there  should  be  a 
sparing.  Instead  of  an  abundant  communication  of  worldly 
goods,  from  those  who  have  them  to  those  who  have  them 
not,  lies  in  their  begging  the  question  that  those  who  give 
and  communioate  amply  are  less  likely  to  do  it  with  care, 
caution,  and  vigilance,  than  those  who  communicate 
sparingly,  where-as  the  very  reverse  is  generally  the  fact, 
as  the  very  feeling  of  duty  which  makes  people  give,  will 
make  them  examine  fiow  they  give. 

The  possibility  of  an  improper  use  being  made  of  the 
loan,  is  sometimes  another  source  of  objection ;    but  the 


smallness  of  the  sum  to  be  obtained  by  any  one  person, 
and  the  number  of  observers  interested  in  a  judicious 
management  of  the  finances,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  such 
occurrences.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  manage- 
rnent  of  such  an  extensive  concern  would  -squire  too  mnch 
time  and  trouble  :  but  the  attention  of  two  persons  during 
two  hours  in  the  week  is  sufficient  for  the  direction  even  of 
a  very  extensive  Fund. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  facilities  which  attend 
this  mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Pecuniary  contributions  are  required  but  once,  as  after 
the  first  establishment,  the  plan  reqmres  no  additional 
Funds  for  its  maintenance. 

There  is  a  very  trilling  cost  for  setting  up;  perhaps  thirty 
shillings  or  two  pounds  for  a  book  of  accounts,  and  a  set 
of  tickets  to  last  for  several  years. 

The  money  remains  uuconsumed,  should  it  please  the 
subscribers  to  apply  it  at  any  future  time  to  another 
purpose. 

Extensive  assistance  and  co-operation,  though  manifestly 
most  desirable,  are  not  absolutely  requisite,  either  in 
reference  to  money  or  time ;  as  though  in  all  probability 
there  would  be  an  ample  and  useliil  demand  for  a  fund, 
however  large,  yet  a  fund,  however  small,  will  be  of  pro- 
portionate utility. 

The  plan  here  described,  is  not  one  of  those  grand  and 
captivating  schemes,  which  are  daily  put  forth  and  rapidly 
forgotten.  Many  establishments  of  these  humble  and 
retired  pretensions  are  at  present  in  operation.  The  object 
of  the  writer  has  been  merely  to  set  before  those,  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  experiment  in  their  own  district,  a 
plan  which  may  facilitate  their  object,  and  supply  practical 
hints  for  their  adoption.  Far  from  interfering  with,  or 
superseding  any  other  manner  of  assisting  the  poor,  as  by 
Savings'  Banks,  Benefit  Societies,  &c.  &c.,  a  proper  system 
of  Loans  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  towards  car- 
rying many  other  useful  designs  into  permanent  and 
complete  effect. 

Although  the  plan  of  a  Loan  Fund  has  in  general  been 
highly  successful,  yet  improvements  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader,  together  with  various  adap- 
tations according  to  local  circumstances.  Perhaps  the 
statements  here  thrown  together  may  induce  some  more 
competent  persons  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  necessity  ol' 
assisting  the  poorer  classes,  by  some  such  means  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  T. 


A  Golden  Example. — Edward  Richards,  aged  68,  the 
father  of  six  children,  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children,  has  resided  in  Cirencester 
parish  fifty-two  years,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  life 
was  a  common  labourer.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  he 
agreed  with  a  farmer  to  clear  out  and  improve  an  acre 
of  rough  qtiarry-land,  on  condition  of  having  it  three  years 
rent  free,  and  then  give  it  up  to  the  owner.  On  this  un- 
promising spot,  he  and  his  wife  expended  their  surplus 
labour  to  such  advantage,  that,  during  these  three  years, 
he  cleared  10^  He  then  purchased  two  acres  of  then  poor 
land,  for  which  he  gave  80^  These  two  acres  are  now, 
and  have  long  been,  in  a  highly  productive  state.  So oti 
after  he  entered  on  the  cultivation  of  this  land,  he  raised, 
in  one  year,  seven  quarters  of  wheat  from  it,  and  he  hacl 
refused  one  hundred  guineas  for  It.  He  has  now  been  lord 
of  this  little  manjr  for  thirty-two  years.  By  the  kind  odic^e.-i 
of  a  worthy  medical  gentleman,  who  had  attended  him  when 
unwell,  he  obtained  from  Earl  Bathurst  seventy-five  perches 
of  poor,  waste,  unproductive  land,  subject  to  be  overflowed 
with  water,  at  a  quit-rent  of  1  Qs.  per  annum.  This  spot, 
which  the  writer  of  this  has  seen,  he  has  possessed  about 
thirty  years,  and  has  brought  it  to  a  state  of  value  and 
productiveness  that  must  be  scon  to  be  rightly  appreciated. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  this  laborious  and  industrious  man 
has  rented  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  besides  the  two  ])lots 
already  referred  to ;  and  during  that  period  has  kept  two, 
and  sometimes  three  cows,  as  also  sheep,  pigs,  &c. ;  and  it 
may  not  bo  uninteresting,  in  these  times,  to  state,  that  lie 
has  been  long  a  rate-payer,  but  never  a  rate-receiver.  In 
short,  by  honest  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  conduct,  he  is 
a  man  of  substance,  an  independent  Englishman,  respect- 
able and  respecte<l :  and  the  writer,  with  feelings  of  sincere 
pleasure,  remarked  that  he  set  a  high  value  on  what  it 
was  never  his  good  fortune  to  possess,  a  sound  and  useful 
education. — Labourers'  Friend  Society's  Maqazine. 
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No.  II.  The  Battle  of  Assaye  ;  its  Cause, 
AND  Consequences. 
We  sometimes  read  in  history  of  great  victories 
achieved  over  large  armies,  by  forces  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  when 
compared  with  the  hosts  which  they  have  vanquished ; 
and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
conquerors  never  fails  to  excite  our  highest  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Of  this  kind  is  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Assaye,  which  forms  the  suloject  of  illustra- 
tration  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  border  of  the 
Wellington  Shield,  and  which  it  is  our  task  now  to 
describe. 

Amongst  the  many  native  powers  which  ruled  in 
the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
was  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mahratta  Em- 
pire. This  power  exhibited  the  curious  anomaly  of 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  all  independent  of  each 
other, — all  rendering  a  nominal  allegiance  to  one 
common  ruler,  whom  they  invested  with  the  title  and 
dignities  of  king,  yet  whom  they  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  any  real  power, — and  all  submitting  to 
the  executive  authority  of  an  hereditary  supreme 
magistrate,  called  the  Peishwah. 

The  Mahratta  tribes  were  first  formed  into  a  nation 
between  the  years  1660  and  1670  by  Sevajee,  who 
raised  up  for  himself  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  decendants  after  him.  These  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  authority  of  their  ancestor, 
under  the  title  of  Rajahs  of  Sattarah,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  reigning  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  his  kingly  power,  and 
sanction  all  the  Peishwah's  measures,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  were  not  kept,  and  the 
unhappy  prince  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  where 
he  soon  pined  away  and  died.  His  descendants  suc- 
ceeded regularly  to  his  title  and  his  captivity,  while 
the  Peishwah  as  constantly  retained  the  real  power  of 
the  government.  In  his  intercourse  with  them, 
indeed,  he  strictly  observed  every  form  and  ceremo- 


nial of  respect ;  and,  on  his  accession  to  office, 
always  received  the  dress  of  honour  from  the  Rajah, 
who  was  thus  strangely  enough  at  once  his  sovereign 
and  his  prisoner. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mahratta 
power,  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
supreme  head  of  that  nation ;  and  when  the  for- 
midable and  inveterate  enmity  of  the  native  princes, 
Hyder  Aly  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  British  dominion  in  India,  a  new  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  with  the  Peishwah. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  apparent  amit}% 
the  Mahrattas  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Tippoo,  and,  after  his  death,  endeavoured  to 
excite  his  family  to  oppose  the  arrangements  which 
were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mysore  country. 
The  Peishwah  himself  had  in  his  turn  been  supplanted 
by  Scindiah,  a  rival  prince,  and  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed merely  a  nominal  authority.  The  supremacy 
of  this  chieftain  was,  however,  contested  by  an 
active  competitor,  named  Holkar,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  them.  The  Peishwah  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  aid  Scindiah ;  but  when  the 
approach  of  Holkar  had  somewhat  diminished  his 
fear  of  that  chief,  he'  seized  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing an  alliance  to  the  British  government,  which 
should  enable  him  to  regain  his  lost  authority. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Scindiah  was  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  it ;  but  before  any  arrangement 
could  be  entered  into,  the  hostile  armies  engaged  in 
battle.  Holkar  was  victorious,  and  the  Peishwah 
took  refuge  in  Bombay,  leaving  his  capital  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  in  this  state  of  things, 
it  appeared  to  the  British  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  that  they  ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Peishwah.  A 
detachment  of  troops  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Wellesley  (now  the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  who  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  quail- 
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fied  for  the  service,  because  of  his  local  knowledge 
»f  the  country,  and  his  personal  influence  among  its 
inhabitants. 

The  fugitive  Peishwah  was  quickly  reinstated  at 
Poonah,  which  Holkar  had  quitted  on  the  approach 
of  the  British  force.  His  old  protector,  Scindiah, 
had  in  the  mean  time  collected  a  large  army,  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Holkar,  and  aveng- 
ing the  late  defeat.  But  the  enmity  of  the  ri\als 
soon  subsided,  and  merged  in  a  common  liostility  to 
the  British,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  another 
native  prince,  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  effect  negotiations 
with  the  confederates,  and  their  designs  becoming  at 
length  apparent,  the  Marquis  Wellesley ,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India,  instantly  concerted  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  their  suppression.  A  campaign  was  planned 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  never  before  contemplated 
by  any  European  in  India ;  and  the  command  of  one  of 
the  armies  employed  was  gi\  en  to  General  Wellesley. 

The  great  diHiculty  which  Europeans  have  to 
encounter  in  Indian  warfare,  is  that  arising  from 
the  predatory  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the 
native  troops,  who  ctmstantly  disappear  before  the 
advance  of  a  disciplined  enemy,  and  strive  to  the 
utmost,  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  open  battle. 
Hyder  Aly  well  knew  the  advantages  of  this  mode, 
and  he  practised  it  with  success.  An  English  com- 
mander, weary  of  pursuing  him,  once  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out  how  disgraceful  it 
was  for  a  prince  like  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  fly  before  the  small  force  of  his  opponents. 
"Give  me,"  replied  Hyder,  "the  same  sort  of  troops 
that  you  command,  and  your  wish  for  battle  shall  be 
gratified.  You  will  understand  my  mode  of  war  in 
time.  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry  which  cost  a  thou- 
sand rupees  each  horse,  against  your  cannon-balls 
that  cost  two  pice?  No;  I  will  march  your  troops 
till  their  legs  swell  to  the  size  of  their  bodies.  You 
shall  not  have  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  drop  of  water. 
I  shall  hear  of  you  every  time  your  drum  beats,  but 
you  shall  not  know  where  I  am  once  a  month.  I  will 
give  your  army  battle,  but  it  must  be  when  I  please, 
and  not  when  you  desire  it." 

General  Wellesley  was  aware  of  the  disposition  of 
th.e  Indian  generals  to  act  upon  this  policy,  and  he 
took  his  measures  accordingly.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, he  joined  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Budnapoor  with  801)0  men  ;  and  at  this 
time  the  whole  Mahratta  army  was  strongly  posted 
about  Bokerdun.  It  consisted  of  about  38,500 
cavalry,  10,.500  regular  infantry,  .500  matchlock- men, 
and  500  rocket-men,  with  190  pieces  of  ordnance. 
In  addition  to  this  force,  Scindiah  had  an  advanced 
party  of  a  few  thousand  well-trained  Mahratta  horse, 
dispersed  through  the  Adjuntee  hills,  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  British  army. 

A  plan  of  operations  was  immediately  arranged, 
and  General  Wellesley  moved  off  by  the  eastern  road 
round  these  hills,  while  Colonel  Stevenson  marched 
by  the  western  route,  so  as  to  leave  no  way  of  es- 
cape open  for  the  enemy  to  pass  to  the  southward. 
When  the  general  reached  the  ground  of  encamp- 
ment which  he  had  intended  to  occupy,  on  the  23rd, 
he  found  himself  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  Mahratta  army.  From  certain  intelligence, 
he  inferred  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  escape, 
and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  attack  them  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson.  He  accord- 
ingly moved  forward,  and  found  them  encamped 
between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah,  two  rivers  which 
run  nearly  parallel  toward  the  point  of  their  junc- 
tion.    Their   line   extended  along  the  north   bank  of 


the  Kaitna;    the  banks  of  this  river  are  high  and 
I  rocky,   and  the   only  passage    practicable  for    guns 
the  enemy  had   taken   care  to   occupy.     Their  right 
was   composed  wholly  of  cavalry ;   and  their  cannon 
and  infantry,  which  were  the  particular  object  of  the 
British  commander,  were  on  their  left,  near  the  for- 
tified village  of  Assaye.  The  handful  of  British  troops 
which  was  now  advancing  down  on  this  formidable 
array,  did  not  exceed  4500  men,  but  the  general  sen- 
,  timent  was  that  of  their  commander,  "  They  cannot 
I  escape  us." 

Crossing  the  river  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  he 
drew  up  his  infantry  between  the  rivers,  in  two 
lines,  and  leaving  his  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third, 
advanced  to  attack  the  flank  of  his  opponents.  His 
intention  was  perceived,  and  the  enemy,  changing 
the  disposition  of  his  infantry  and  guns,  instantly 
opened  a  heavy  carnionade,  the  execution  of  which 
is  described  as  tcrrilile.  The  ])icquets  on  the  English 
right  suffered  particularly;  tlieir  guns  were  disabled 
and  their  bullocks  killed.  The  moment  was  critical, 
and  a  large  body  of  Mahratta  horse  seized  the 
opportunity  to  charge  the  thinned  ranks  of  their 
opponents ;  but  they  were  bravely  repelled,  and  the 
order  was  given  f(jr  the  advance  of  the  British 
cavalry.  "The  19th  light  dragoons,"  says  Captain 
Grant  Duff,  "  who  only  drew  3 CO  swords,  received 
the  intimation  with  one  loud  huzza !  Accompanied 
by  the  4th  native  cavalry,  who  emulated  their  con- 
duct throughout  this  arduous  day,  the  19th  passed 
through  the  broken  but  invincible  74th  regiment, 
whose  very  wounded  joined  in  cheering  them  as  they 
went  on,  cut  in  and  routed  the  horse,  and  dashed 
on  at  the  infantry  and  guns.  The  British  infantry 
pressed  forward,  the  enemy's  first  line  gave  way,  fell 
back  on  their  second,  and  the  whole  were  forced  into 
the  Juah,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  As  the 
British  line  advanced,  they  passed  many  of  the 
enemy,  who  cither  appeared  to  have  submitted,  or  lay 
apparently  dead.  These  persons  rising  up,  turned 
their  guns  on  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  and  after 
the  more  important  points  of  the  victory  were  secured, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  firing  thus  occasioned 
could  be  silenced.  The  enemy's  horse  hovered  round 
for  some  time,  but  when  the  last  body  of  infantry 
was  broken,  the  battle  was  completely  decided,  and 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors." 

Scarcely  ever  was  there  a  victory  gained  against 
so  many  disa(I\  antages ;  besides  the  general  disparity 
of  numbers,  the  enemy  had  disciplined  troops  in  the 
field  under  European  officers,  who  more  than  doubled 
the  British  force ;  and  they  had  an  overwhelming 
artillery,  which  was  served  with  perfect  skill,  and 
dreadful  effect.  Nor  was  there  ever  one  more  com- 
plete, or  more  bravely  achieved ;  stores,  ammunition, 
camp-equipage,  bullocks  and  camels,  standards  and 
cannon,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  abandoned  to 
the  conquerors. 

The  effect  of  the  defeat  was  evinced  in  the  pro- 
posals which  it  caused  to  be  made  by  the  enemy. 
One  of  Scindiah's  ministers  wrote  to  request  that 
General  W^ellesley  would  send  a  British  officer  to  his 
master's  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms 
of  peace.  But  they  soon  resumed  their  treacherous 
and  evasive  policy,  and  not  until  the  combined  army 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  destroyed,  would  its 
leaders  submit  to  any  reasonable  conditions. 

The  brilliancy  of  this  victory  was  justly  estimated, 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  The  Governor-General 
expressed  his  high  and  cordial  approl)ation  of  the 
magnanimity,  promptitude,  and  judgment  of  Majoi- 
General  Wellesley,  whose  conduct,  he  rightly  observed. 
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united  a  degree  of  ability,  of  prudence,  and  daimt- 
less  spirit,  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Honorary  colours,  with  a  suitable  device,  were 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  corps  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  employed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  fell  at  the  battle, 
would,  it  was  said,  be  commemorated,  together  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  action,  upon  a  public 
monument,  to  be  erected  at  Fort  William  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  public 
service  during  the  present   campaign. 

General  Wellesley,  in  this  memorable  campaign, 
received  the  first  fruits  of  those  honours,  of  which 
he  was  one  day  to  reap  so  abundant  a  harvest. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  presented 
him  with  a  sword ;  his  own  officers  with  a  golden 
vase;  in  England,  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
voted  him,  and  he  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  of 
the  Bath.  The  people  of  Seringapatam  presented  an 
address  to  him  on  his  return,  (for  he  was  Governor 
of  that  place,)  in  which  they  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  him,  in  the  most  pleasing  terms.  They  had 
reposed  for  five  years,  they  said,  under  the  shadow 
of  his  protection :  they  had  felt,  during  his  absence 
in  the  midst  of  battles  and  victory,  that  his  care  for 
their  welfare  had  been  extended  to  them,  as  amply 
as  if  no  other  object  had  occupied  his  mind :  they 
were  preparing  in  their  several  castes,  the  duties  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifices  to  the  preserving  God, 
who  had  brought  him  back  in  safety,  and  they  im- 
plored the  God  of  all  castes  and  of  all  nations,  to 
hear  their  constant  prayer,  whenever  greater  affairs 
should  call  him  from  them,  for  his  health,  his  glory, 
and  his  happiness. 


They  who  gird  themselves  for  the  business  of  tlie  world, 
should  go  to  it  with  a  sense  of  the  utility,  the  importance, 
the  necessity,  and  the  duty  of  their  exertions. Southey. 


The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally-implanted  passion, 
without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive :  the 
cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyanthus :  the  villa,  its 
geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  clematis  :  we  cherish  them  in 
youth,  we  admire  them  in  declining  days  ;  but,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  early  tlowers  of  spring  that  always  bring  with  them 
tlie  greatest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and  our  affections  seem 
immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  tlie  first  opening 
blossom  under  the  sunny  wall,  or  sheltered  bank,  liowever 
humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre  monihs 
of  winter,  our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation, 
seems  closed  and  torpid;  but  like  them,  it  unfolds  and 
reanimates  with  the  opening  year,  and  we  welcome  our 
long-lost  associates  with  a  cordiality,  that  no  other  season 
can  excite,  as  friends  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  violet  of 
autumn  is  greeted  with  none  of  the  love  with  which  we 
hail  the  violet  of  spring;  it  is  uiseasonal)le ;  perhaps  it 
brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of  joy ; 
we  view  it  with  curiosity,  not  affection  ;  and  thus  the  late 
is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or 
splendour  that  so  charms  us,  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring 
cannot  compete  with  the  grander  matrons  of  the  advanced 
year;  they  would  be  unheeded,  perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy 
bowers  of  summer  and  of  autumn ;  no,  it  is  our  first 
meeting  with  a  long-lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a 
natural  affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season :  to 
maturity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal 
of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  pro- 
mise :  to  youth,  they  are  expanding  beings,  opening  years, 
hilarity  and  joy ;  and  the  child  let  loose  from  the  house, 
riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  than  an  infant 
sporting  in  the  sunny  field,  with  its  osier  basket  wreathed 
with  butter-cups,  orchises,  and  daisies.  With  summer 
flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighbours,  in  harmony 
and  good-will :  but  spring  flowers  are  cherished  as  private 
friendships. Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


THE    AKABS    AND    THE    DATK-TREE. 

When  I  looked  on  the  desert  arid  pUxins,  which  lie  between 
Abusheher  and  the  mountains,  and  saw  the  ignorant,  half- 
naked,  swarthy  men  and  women  broiling  under  a  burning 
sun,  with  hardly  any  food  but  dates,  my  bosom  swelled 
with  pity  for  their  condition,  and  I  felt  the  dignity  of  the 
human  species  degraded  by  their  contented  looks. 

"  Surely,"  said  I  to  an  Armenian,  "these  people  cannot 
be  so  foolish  as  to  be  happy  in  this  miserable  and  unin- 
stmcted  state.  They  appear  a  lively,  intelligent  race — 
can  they  be  insensible  to  their  comparatively  wretched 
condition  ?  Do  they  not  hear  of  other  countries,  have 
they  no  envy,  no  desire  for  improvement  ?"  The  good  old 
Armenian  smiled,  and  raid,  "  No  ;  they  are  a  very  happy 
race  of  people,  and  so  far  from  envying  the  condition  of 
otliers,  they  pity  them.  But,"  added  he,  seeing  my  sur- 
prise, "  1  will  give  you  an  anecdote,  which  will  explain  the 
ground  of  this  feeling. 

"  Some  time  since,  an  Arab  woman,  an  inhabitant  of 
Abusheher,  went  to  England  with  the  children  of  Mr. 
B.  She  remained  in  your  country  four  years..  When  she 
returned,  all  gathered  round  her  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
about  England.  '  What  did  you  find  there  ?  Is  it  a  fine 
country?  Are  the  people  rich — are  they  happy?'  She 
answered,  '  The  country  was  like  a  garden  ;  the  people  were 
rich,  had  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  horses,  fine  carriages, 
and  were  said  to  be  very  wise  and  happy  !  Her  audience 
were  filled  with  envy  of  the  English,  and  a  gloom  spread  over 
them,  which  showed  discontent  at  their  own  condition. 
They  were  departing  with  this  sentiment,  when  the  woraari 
happened  to  say,  '  England  certainly  wants  one  thing.' 
'\Vhat  is  that  ?' said  the  Arabs  eagerly.  'There  is  not  a 
single  date-tree  in  the  whole  country  !'  '  Are  you  sure  ?' 
was  the  general  exclamation.  '  Positive,'  said  the  old 
nurse ;  '  I  looked  for  nothing  else  all  the  time  I  was  there, 
but  I  looked  in  vain!'  This  information  produced  an 
instantaneous  change  of  feeling  among  the  Arabs  ;  it  was 
pity,  not  envy,  th;it  now  filled  their  breasts ;  and  they  went 
away,  wondering  how  men  could  live  in  a  country  where 
there  were  no  date-trees  ! " Sketches  of  Persia. 


HYMN, 


nElNO    AN    ADAPTATION    OF   THE    I.Olil)  S    I-nAVER    TO    A    I.ATtn  STACiF. 
OF    OUR    SAVIOUn's    MINI.STUV. 

"  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  Name.    Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

Thou  to  whom  all  power  is  given. 
Here  on  earth,  above,  in  heaven, 
,Iesus,  Saviour,  mighty  Lord, 
Be  thy  holy  name  adored  ! 
In  our  hearts  all  sovereign  reign , 
All  the  world  be  thy  domain  ! 
May  redeemed  man,  we  pray  thee, 
Like  the  Angelic  Host,  obey  thee. 
.  Thou  who  dost  the  ravens  feed. 
Grant  us  all  our  bodies  need ; 
Thou  in  whom  wo  move  and  live, 
Daily  grace  sustaining  give ! 
Pardon  us,  our  sins  confessing  ; 
Keep  us  from  afresh  transgressing. 
May  we  pardon  one  another, 
As  becomes  a  sinning  brother. 
In  temptation's  dreadful  hour. 
Shield  us  with  thy  gracious  power. 
From  Satan's  wiles  our  hearts  defend. 
Saviour,  Comforter,  and  Friend ! 
Glory  to  tliee  on  earth  be  given, 
Christ  our  King  the  Lord  of  heaven ! 
Glory  to  thee,  great  "  First  and  Last, " 
When  this  earth,  and  time  are  past ! — 


-A.  B.  D. 


There  is  no  greater  argument  in  the  world  of  our  sjjiritual 
weakness,  and  the  falseness  of  our  hearts  in  matters  of 
religion,  than  the  backwardness  most  men  have  always, 
and  all  men  sometimes,  to  say  their  prayers;  so  weary  of 
their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so  ready  to  find 
an  excuse,  so  apt  to  lose  an  opportunity.  Yet  it  is  no 
laljour,  no  trouble,  they  are  thus  anxious  to  avoid,  but  the 
begging  a  blessing  and  receiving  it :  honouring  our  Giod, 
and  by  so  doing,  honouring  ourselves  too.^— Jwiehy 
Taylor. 
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TFlE  DORADO  (or  DOLPHIN,)  AND  THE 
FLYING  FISH. 

How  many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  we 
have  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the 
f'.ifferent  ways  in  which  he  has  provided  for  the 
welfare  and  security,  not  merely  of  man,  but  also  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  brute  creation !  Amongst 
these,  we  may  justly  mention  this, — that  those  living 
creatures,  which,  either  from  the  number  or  power 
of  their  enemies,  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  to 
danger,  are  generally,  in  a  due  proportion,  more 
abundantly  supphed  with  the  means,  if  not  of 
resistance,  yet  of  concealment,  or  escape.  In  no 
instance,  we  think,  does  this  remark  appear  more 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  the  Flying-fish.  "  All 
animated  nature,"  says  Buffon,  "  seems  combined 
against  this  little  creature."  Not  only  does  it  fall  a 
victim  to  some  of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
but  the  Tropic-bird  and  the  Albatross  are  ever  on  the 
wing  to  seize  it  for  their  prey.  Its  chief  and  most 
natural  enemy,  however,  is  the  fish  called  the  Dorado, 
or  as  it  is  erroneously  termed  by  sailors,  the  Dolphin  *. 
And  it  is  against  this  powerful  foe  that  it  seems  to  be 
especially  armed. 


>?-?r^|S^ 


THE    DORADO,    on    DOLPHIN. 

The  Dorado  is  described  as  being  about  six  feet  in 
length,  and  at  once  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  finny  tribe.  The  back  is  ornamented 
all  over,  with  spots  of  a  bluish  green  and  silver ; 
the  tail  and  fins  are  of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  the  eyes 
are  remarkably  large  and  beautiful,  and  surrounded 
with  circles  of  the  most  shining  golden  hue.  In 
fact,  it  is  from  its  appearance  that  it  takes  its  name 
Dorado,  or  Golden,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  extremely 
brilhant  and  singularly  beautiful  whilst  living,  and  in 
active  motion,  that  no  painting  or  other  representation, 
much  less  any  description,  can  give  any  thing  like  a 
just  idea  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  its  strength  and 
power  of  pursuit  are  represented  as  amazingly  great. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  full  complement  of  fins, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  muscles  with  which 
it  is  provided,  that  it  can  not  only  cut  its  way 
through  the  water  with  monstrous  rapidity,  but  can 
bound  to  a  considerable  height,  and  to  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  yards  over  the  waves.  It  is  moreover 
one  of  the  most  voracious  of  its  kind.  We  may 
then  easily  imagine  what  a  formi<lable  enemy  this 
creature  -must  be  tf)  any  of  its  own  species  which  it 
may  select  for  its  prey.  As  it  is  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  Flying-fish  to  be  its  favourite  food,  and  to  be 
the  inhabitant  of  the  same  seas,  in  the  tropical  regions, 
it  is,  of  course,  in  constant  danger,  from  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  Dorado. 

But  let  us  here  observe,  what  peculiar  means  of 
security  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  upon 
this  little  animal.  As  it  is  but  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  seldom  grows  above  the  size  of  a  herring, 
any  attempt  at  resistance,  would,  of  course,  be  in 
vain.      All  its   hope   of   safety  must  arise   from   its 

•  Jts  name  amongst  naturalists  is  the  Coryphtena  hippxiTus,  and 
It  it  different  frorr  '\  e  Dolpliin,  Delphinus  •piwctEim,  to  wiiich 
•Siilors  give  the  name  of  the  Porpoise. 


being  able  to  escape  from  danger.  And  its  first 
prospect  of  doing  so,  arises  from  the  vast  numbers 
in  which  they,  as  well  as  most  of  those  creatures 
which  are  the  prey  of  others,  are  usually  found. 
They  have  also  the  same  power  of  swimming  away 
from  their  enemy  as  possessed  by  other  fish  of  the 
same  size  as  themselves.  But  in  addition  to  these 
common  qualities,  they  are  furnished  with  two  pair 
of  fins,  which  are  longer  than  their  whole  body,  and 
are  moved  by  a  set  of  muscles,  which  are  stronger 
than  any  other,  and  with  these  they  are  enabled, 
leaving  their  natural  element,  to  wing  their  way  for  a 
very  extraordinary  distance  through  the  aii,  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  pursuing  foe. 

The  description  given  of  the  Flying  Fish,  and  of 
their  pursuit  by  the  Dorado,  or  Dolphin,  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  is  so  interesting,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
present  it  to  our  readers  nearly  in  his  own  words. 
"  No  familiarity,"  says  that  amusing  writer,  "  with 
the  sight,  can  ever  render  us  indifferent  to  the 
graceful  flight  of  these  most  interesting  of  all  the 
finny,  or,  rather,  winged  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  the  more 
we  see  of  them,  the  more  we  value  their  presence. 
I  have,  indeed,  hardly  ever  observed  a  person  so 
dull,  that  his  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he  watched  a 
shoal,  or,  it  may  be  called,  a  covey  of  Flying-fish 
rise  from  the  sea,  and  skim  along  for  several  hundred 
yards.  There  is  something  in  it  so  peculiar,  so 
totally  different  from  every  thing  else  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  our  wonder  goes  on  increasing 
every  time  we  see  one  take  its  flight;  so  that  we  may 
easily  excuse  the  old  Scotch  wife,  who  said  to  her 
son,  when  he  was  relating  what  he  had  seen  abroad; 
'  You  may  hae  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mountains  o' 
sugar,  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  (make)  me  believe  you  hae 
seen  a  fish  that  could  flee!' 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the 
length  of  these  flights,  and  find  two  hundred  yards, 
or  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  set  down  in  my  notes 
as  about  the  longest  distance,  which  they  perform  in 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  minute.  These  flights, 
however,  vary  from  that  length  to  a  mere  skip  out  of 
the  water.  Generally  speaking,  they  fly  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  wind's 
eye,  that  is,  exactly  towards  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  and  then  gradually  turn  off  to 
leeward.  But  sometimes  they  merely  skim  the 
surface,  so  as  to  touch  only  the  tops  of  the  waves. 
A  notion  prevails  afloat,  but  I  know  not  how  just  it 
may  be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than  whilst  their 
wings,  or  fins,  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  high 
as  twenty  feet  above  the  water  is  certain,  from  their 
being  found  in  parts  of  a  ship,  which  are  full  as 
much  as  that  out  of  the  sea.  I  remember  seeing 
one  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  not 
less,  I  should  suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim  into 
the  Volage's  main-deck  port  just  abreast  of  the 
gangway.  One  of  the  seamen  was  coming  up  the 
quarter-deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  the  fish, 
entering  the  port,  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on 
the  temple,  knocked  him  off  the  step,  and  very  nearly 
threw  him  down  at  full  length. 

"  The  amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  suggests 
that  the  flights  of  these  fish  may  be  mere  gambols, 
and  not  proofs  of  their  being  pursued  by  their 
enemy,  the  Dolphin.  I  wish  I  could  believe  so;  for 
it  were  much  more  agieeable  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fine  sweep  which  they  take,  they  fall  safely 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  '  « 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  eminent  traveller, 
who  not  only  observes  many  more  things  than  most 
men,  but  describes  them  much  better,  has  any  where 
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mentioned  his  having  witnessed  one  of  these  chases. 
The  best  I  remember,  was  during  the  first  voyage  I 
ever  made,  through  those  regions  of  the  sun,  the 
tropical  seas,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  it. 

"  We  were  stealing  along  pleasantly  enough,  under 
the  influence  of  a  newly-formed  breeze,  which,  as 
yet,  was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every  one 
was  looking  open-mouthed  to  the  eastward,  to  catch 
a  little  cool  air,  or  was  congratulating  his  neighbour 
on  getting  rid  of  the  calm  in  which  we  had  been  so 
long  half-roasted,  half-suffocated,  when  about  a 
dozen  Flying-fish  rose  out  of  the  water,  and 
skimmed  away  to  windward,  at  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface.  Shortly  after,  we 
discovered  two  or  three  Dolphins,  ranging  past  the  ship 
in  all  their  beauty.  Presently,  the  ship,  in  her  course, 
put  up  another  shoal  of  those  little  creatures,  which 
flew  in  the  same  direction  which  the  others  had  taken. 

"  A  large  Dolphin,  which  had  been  keeping  company 
with  us  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and  as 
■usual,  glistening  most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no 
sooner  detected  our  poor  dear  little  friends  taking 
wing,  than  he  turned  his  head  towards  them,  and 
darting  to  the  surface,  leaped  from  the  water  with  a 
swiftness  little  short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  cannon-ball. 
But,  although  the  force  with  which  he  shot  himself 
into  the  air,  made  him  gain  upon  the  Flying-fish  at 
first,  yet  the  start  which  they  had  got,  enabled  them 
to  keep  a-hcad  of  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  The  length  of  the  Dolphin's  first  spring,  could  not 
be  less  than  ten  yards ;  and  after  he  fell,  we  could 
see  him  gliding  Ukc  lightning  through  the  water,  for 
a  moment,  when  he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with 
a  speed  considerably  greater  than  at  first,  and  of 
course,  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this  manner, 
the  merciless  pursuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the 
sea  with  fearful  rapidity,  whilst  his  brilliant  coat 
sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun  quite  splendidly.  As 
he  fell  headlong  on  the  water,  at  the  end  of  each 
huge  leap,  a  series  of  circles  were  sent  far  over  the 
still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

"  The  group  of  Flying-fish  thus  hotly  pursued,  at 
length  dropped  into  the  sea;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to 
observe,  that  they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the 
-swell,  and  scarcely  smik  into  it :  at  least,  they 
instantly  set  off  again  in  a  fresh,  and  even  more 
vigorous   flight.     It  was    particularly   iuteresting    to 


observe,  that  the  direction  they  now  took  was  quit* 
different  from  the  one  in  which  they  had  set  out ;  thus 
implying,  that  they  had  detected  their  fierce  enemy, 
who  was  following  them,  with  giant  steps,  along  the 
waves,  and  was  now  rapidly  gaining  upon  them.  His 
terrific  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  switt 
as  theirs, — poor  little  things! 

"  The  Dolphin  was  fully  as   quick-sighted   as  the 
Flying-fish.     For  whenever  they  changed  their  flight 
in  the  smallest  degree,   he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of 
a  second  in  shaping  a  new  course  in   pursuit,  whilst 
they,  in    a  manner   really  not    unlike    that    of  the 
hare,  doubled  more  than  once   upon  their  pursuer. 
But    it  was    soon    too   plainly   to  be   seen,  that   the 
strength  and   confidence  of  the  Flying-fish  was  fast 
ebbing.     Their  flights   became   shorter  and  shorter, 
and  their  course  more  fluttering  and  uncertain,  whilst 
the  enormous  leaps  of  the  Dolphin,  appeared  to  grow 
only  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.     At  last,  indeed, 
we    could    see,    or  fancied  we    could   see,  that   tliiji 
skilful  sea-sportsman   so  arranged    all    his    springs, 
that   he  contrived  to  fall   at  the  end  of  eacli,  just 
under  the  very  spot,  on  which  the  exhausted  Flying- 
fish  were  about  to  drop !     Sometimes  this  took  place 
at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to   see  from  the  deck 
exactly  what  happened;   but  on   our  mounting  high 
into  the  rigging,  we  could  disco\er  that  many  of  the 
unfortunate   little  creatures,  one  after  another,  either 
fell  right  into   the  Dolphin's  jaws,  as  they  lighted  on 
the  water,  or  were  snapped  up  instantly  afterwards." 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read    this    description,    interesting   as   it  is,   without 
feeling,  not  only  a  degree  of  pain   for  the  little  fish, 
but  also  of  resentment  against  their  persevering  foe : 
))ut  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Dolphin  is  here  only 
ft)llowing    the  instinct  of   its    nature,   in    a  manner 
necessary  for  its  very  existence.     If,  conscious  of  the 
pain  it  was  inflicting,   it   were,   simply  for  its  'own 
amusement,   wantonly  to  trifle   with  the  peace   and 
comfort  of  the  creatures  it  thus  piu-sues  to  the  death 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  some  ground  for  our  resent- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  is,  its  object  is  to  satisfy  tlic  appe- 
tite given  it  by  its  ))enevolent  Creator,  and  that  with 
the  very  food  which  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially provided  for  it.     And  in  this  there  is  no  more 
cruelty  than  in  our  putting  such  animals  to  death,  as 
are  necessary  for  our  support  P.  I.  E. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ELMO,  IN  NAPLES. 
There  are  three  principal  Fortresses  in  the  City  of 
Naples,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Castello  Nuovo 
(New  Castle,)  the  Castello  dell'  Uovo  (Castle  of  the 
Egg,)  and  the  Castello  di  S.  Elmo  (Castle  of  St. 
Elmo).  The  first  two  are  intended  to  protect  the 
city  from  attack  by  sea ;  the  third  completely  com- 
mands it  from  the  land-side,  and  is  intended  rather 
as  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  restrain  the  turbulent  populace,  than 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  external  enemies. 

The  Castello  dell'  Uovo  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
villa  which  once  belonged  to  the  Roman  Lucullus, 
and  then  rested  on  the  main  land.  An  earthquake, 
however,  is  said  to  have  separated  it^  when  William 
the  First,  second  king  of  Naples,  built  a  palace 
there.  The  present  fortress  communicates  with  the 
land  by  a  mole ;  the  rock  on  which  it  is  situated 
resembles  an  egg  in  shape,  and  the  castle  thence 
derives  its  name.  The  Castello  Nuovo  is  a  fortress 
of  great  size  and  strength,  adjoining  the  Mole,  and 
completely  protecting  the  harbour.  It  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  and  it  commu- 
nicates, by  a  subterranean  way,  with  the  royal 
palace.  It  contains  the  arsenal,  and  within  its  first 
line  of  fortifications  is  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon. 

The  Castello  di  S.  Elmo,  S.  Ermo,  or  S.  Eia.'smo, 
(by  which  various  names  it  is  known,)  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock 
to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  which  it  completely 
commands.  The  citadel  was  erected  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  its  lofty  walls  and  the  huge  fosses  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
smiling  scenery  around.  It  is  seen  in  the  distance 
in  our  engraving,  as  it  appears  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mole,  rising  above  the  buildings  of  the 
city.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  view,  is  the 
Castello  Nuovo.  The  remainder  of  the  scene  is 
curious,  conveying  some  idea  of  the  easy  and  indo- 
lent manner  in  which  the  occupations  and  business 
of  life  are  carried  on,  in  this  luxurious  and  ener- 
vating climate.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  ex- 
quisite regard  to  comfort,  which  is  paid  by  the 
gentleman  who  is  undergoing  the  operation  of 
shaving  on  the  beach.  Even  the  individuals  at  work 
on  the  boat,  are  sitting  at  their  labours.  Forsyth, 
in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  thus  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  Mole  on  holidays,  which,  he  says,  seems  an 
epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits  most  of  its 
humours.  "  Here  stands  a  Friar  preaching  to  a 
row  of  lazaroni:  there  Punch,  the  representative  of 
the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another 
orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed  by  a  sacred 
wax-work,  on  which  he  rubs  his  agnuses  and  sells 
them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a 
piece.  Beyond  him,  are  Quacks  in  hussar  uniform, 
exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as 
if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next 
professore,"  (for  they  are  all  so  styled,)  "  is  a  dog  of 
knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers. 
Opposite  to  him,  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the 
centre  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on,  is  a  motley  audience 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic 
filosofo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates,  old  Gothic 
tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins." 

The  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
esting event  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  continued  and  shameless  encroachments  of 
the  French  Revolutionists  had  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  Lord  Nelson's 
splendid  victory  of  the  Nile  had  somewhat-  roused 


their  fallen  spirit.  A  new  coalition  was  the  result ; 
and  the  winter  of  1798-9,  was  spent  in  preparations. 
The  court  of  Naples,  however,  more  sanguine  and 
less  cautious  than  the  other  confederates,  was  unable 
to  restrain  its  impatience ;  and  as  Nelson  had  repaired 
to  that  city  to  refit  his  fleet,  his  presence  increased 
the  confidence  of  the  government.  The  French  were 
attacked  in  December,  and  compelled  to  quit  Rome. 
The  Neapolitan  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  General  Mack,  followed  them,  but  was  soon 
defeated  and  dispersed.  Early  in  January,  1799, 
the  French  entered  Naples,  and  publicly  announced 
that  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  was  destroyed,  and  a 
republic  established  in  its  stead,  which,  with  that 
fondness  for  classical  names  which  so  distinguished 
their  revolutionary  aera,  they  styled  the  Parthenopean 
Republic.  The  royal  family  had  previously  escaped, 
having  been  conveyed  away  by  Nelson,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  month,  to  Palermo. 

During  his  stay  at  that  port.  Lord  Nelson  matured 
a  plan  for  the  blockade  of  Naples,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  islands  in  its  bay.  The  execution  of  this  design  was 
intrusted  by  him  to  his  much-loved  friend  Captain, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Troubridge,  at  the  particular 
desire  of  their  Sicilian  Majesties,  who,  in  the  belief 
that  they  must  be  safe  with  so  great  a  hero,  had 
extorted  a  promise  from  Nelson  that  he  himself 
would  not  leave  them.  Eight  ships  proceeded  on 
this  service,  to  carry  into  effect  their  admiral's 
instructions ;  and,  early  in  April,  Troubridge  was  in 
complete  possession  of  the  islands  Procida,  Ischia, 
and  Capri.  The  invaders  soon  evacuated  Naples, 
and  retired  to  Capua,  taking  the  precaution  to  leave 
a  strong  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  To 
reduce  this  fortress  was  the  next  object;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Captain  Troubridge  landed  in  June  with  the 
English  and  Portuguese  marines  of  the  fleet,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender. 

The  castle  was  manned  with  800  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Mejan,  a  rude  repub- 
lican, whom  Captain  Troubridge  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  his  summcms  not  being  obeyed,  he 
opened  a  battery  within  700  yards  of  the  fort,  and, 
two  days  afterwards,  he  erected  a  second,  only 
200  yards  from  the  castle  walls,  and  was  making 
every  preparation  for  a  nearer  approach.  In  pio- 
portion  as  he  advanced,  the  confidence  of  the  enemy 
abated  ;  and  when  Mejan  saw  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  assailant's  gvms  getting  so  fearfully 
small,  he  laid  aside  the  arrogant  insolence  which 
he  had  previously  displayed,  and  made  humbk 
appeals  to  the  generous  feelings  of  his  English 
opponents. 

The  gallant  seaman  continued  his  approaches,  and 
opened  a  new  battery  within  180  yards  of  the  fort. 
A  capitulation  soon  followed,  and  the  castle  was  then 
given  up.  Nelson  afterwards  wrote  a  very  charac- 
teristic letter  to  his  present  Majesty,  then  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  which  he  thus 
spoke  of  this  affair.  "  I  find.  Sir,  that  General 
Koehler  does  not  approve  of  such  irregular  proceed- 
ings as  naval  officers  attacking  and  defending  fortifica- 
tions. We  have  but  one  idea, — to  get  close  along-side. 
None  but  a  sailor  would  have  placed  a  battery  only  1 80 
yards  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  A  soldier  must 
have  gone  according  to  art  and  the  AAAAA/V 
way.  My  brave  Troubridge  went  straight,  for  we 
had  no  time  to  spare.  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
not  believe  that  I  mean  to  lessen  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  them  all ;  but 
General  Koehler  should  not  have  written  such  a 
paragraph  in  his  letter ;  it  conveyed  a  jealousy,  which 
I  dare  say  is  not  in  his  disposition." 
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SIGNS   OF  THE    SEA,   AS    VIEWED   KROM    THE    SHORE    ON   A 
NIGHT    IN   THE   AUTUMN    OF    1S33. 

Dwells  there  some  Spirit  herel    The  light,  that  flows 

From  tlie  fair  harbinger  of  nature's  rest, 
Steals  o'er  the  ocean,  ki-ising,  as  it  goes. 

Each  little  feather'd  billow's  snowy  breast, 
And  trembling  seems  to  step,  with  silver  shod. 
Where  Holy  feet  once  trod. 

Some  Spirit  stirs !  Quick  wends  her  passage  home 
Yon  bending  skiff,  before  the  threatening  storm; 

Thick -gathering  vapours  shroud  the  starry  dome. 
And  the  pale  timid  moon  withdraws  her  form, 

As  if  she  knew  'twould  be  a  fearful  night, 
And  dared  not  meet  the  sight! 

Wakes  there  some  Spirit  here  1    In  lawless  ire. 
Rude  mountain-breakers  lash  the  struggling  bark; 

Bursts  the  wild  thunder,  streams  the  liquid  fire  ; 
And  all  between  is  desolately  dark ; 

While  mmgling  cries,  of  piety  and  fear. 
Portend  deep  peril  near. 

Saves  there  no  Spirit  now?    Yes,  timely  yields 
To  some  mystenous  charm  the  kindling  war  ; 

Some  pow'r  unseen,  but  felt,  the  sceptre  wields, 
And  lulls  to  peace  the  elemental  jar: 

The  viewless  Hand  that  rais'd,  witholds  the  rod. 

That  Hand  is  Thine,  my  God !  M.  K.  C. 


The  words  commonly  used  to  signify  play,  are  these  four ; 
relaxation,  diversion,  amusement,  and  recreation.  The  idea 
of  relaxation  is  taken  from  a  bow,  which  must  be  unbent 
when  it  is  not  wanted,  to  keep  up  the  spring.  Diversion 
signifies  a  turning  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  a  jour- 
ney, to  see  something  that  is  curious  and  out  of  the  way. 
Amttsement  means  an  occasional  forsaking  of  the  Muses, 
when  a  student  lays  aside  his  books.  Recreation  is  the 
refreshing  of  the  spirits  when  they  are  exhausted  by  labour, 
90  that  they  may  be  ready  in  due  time  to  resume  it  again. 
From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  idle  man, 
who  has  no  work,  can  have  no  play ;  for  how  can  he  be 
relaxed  who  never  is  bent?  how  can  he  turn  out  of  the 
roa/1,  who  is  never  in  it  ?  how  can  he  leave  the  Muses  who 
is  never  with  them  ?  how  can  play  refesh  him,  who  is 
never  exhausted  with  business? Jones  of  Nayland. 


When  we  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  morning,  the  world 
seems  fresh  too,  and  we  think  we  shall  never  be  tired  of 
business  or  pleasure ;  but  by  that  time  the  evening  is 
come,  we  find  ourselves  heartily  so  ;  we  quit  all  its  enjoy- 
ments readily  and  gladly ;  we  retire  willingly  into  a  little 
cell ;  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  resign  ourselves  to  the 
arms  of  sleep,  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  complacency. 

Apply   this   to   youth   and   old   age, — life   and   death. 

Bishop  Horne. 


The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the  motive  from 
which  we  act.  If  I  fling  half-a-crown  to  a  beggar,  with 
intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good  ;  but  with  respect 
to  me  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  religious  exercises,  if 
not  performed  with  an  intention  to  please  God,  avail  us 
nothing.     As  our  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform  them 

from  other  motives,  "  Verily,  they  have  their  reward." 

Da.  Johnson. 


Let  your  love  be  pure,  without  passion,  for  this  will  wear 
away  with  age  and  time  ;  when  love,  true,  cordial.  Christian 

love,  will  out-last,  will  out-live,  even  death  itself. Isaac 

Basike. 


It  is  observable  how  God  s  goodness  strivas  with  mans 
refractoriness.  Man  would  sit  down  at  this  world  — God 
bids  him  sell  it  and  purchase  a  better  ;  just  as  a  father,  who 
hath  in  his  hand  an  apple  and  a  piece  of  gold  under  it : 
the  child  comes,  and,  with  pulling,  gets  the  apple  out  of 
his  father's  hand  ;  his  father  bids  him  throw  it  away,  and 
he  will  give  him  the  gold  for  it,  which  the  child  utterly 
refusing,  eats  it,  and  is  troubled  with  worms ;  so  is  the 
carnal  and  wilful  man  with  the  wonn  of  the  grave  in  this 
world,  and  the  worm  of  conscience  in  the  next. Herbert. 


Conscience  is  undoubtedly  the  grand  repository  of  all 
those  pleasures  which  can  afford  any  solid  refreshment  to 
the  soul :  when  this  is  calm  and  serene,  then,  properly,  a 
man  eiijovs  all  things,  and,  what  is  more,  himself;  for  that 
lie  must  (io,  before  he  can  enjoy  any  thing  else.  It  will  not 
drop,  but  pour  in  oil  ujwn  the  wounded  heart ;  it  will  not 
whisper,  hut  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind. — South. 


on  the  formation  of 

AN  heubjbtum,  or  collection  of 

DRIED  PLANTS. 
A  taste  for  Natural  History,  long  cultivated  among 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  has,  of  late 
years,  made  considerable  progress  also  among  the 
humbler  classes.  The  Spitalfields'  weavers  used  to  be 
celebrated  for  their  researches  after  insects.  If  not 
scientific  entomologists,  they  were  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful collectors,  knew,  at  least,  the  English  names 
of  the  insects  they  met  with,  and  in  their  excursions 
frequently  took  specimens  of  great  rarity  and  esteem. 
They  were  noted  also  for  the  nice  and  beautiful  manner 
in  which  they  preserved  their  insects  ;  an  operation, 
the  successful  performance  of  which  the  delicate  state 
of  their  hands,  so  essential  to  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk-goods,  was  well  calculated  to 
ensure.  The  weavers  of  Norwich  might  boast,  from 
among  their  ranks,  of  those  who  were  scarcely  less 
noted  for  their  attainments  in  Botany,  and  their 
diligence  and  success  in  collecting  plants.  And 
among  the  operatives  of  Manchester  are  now  to  be 
found  many  who  have  made  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vances, in  both  the  above  departments  of  Natural 
History.  The  names  of  Hobson  of  Manchester,  and 
Weaver  of  Birmingham,  deserve  to  be  recorded  for 
posterity  with  veneration.  The  latter,  from  a  small 
beginning,  has  opened,  in  his  own  town,  a  splendid 
museum  of  general  Natural  History,  which  contains, 
besides  many  other  objects  of  great  interest,  a  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  collection  of  British  insects, 
the  result  entirely  of  his  own  personal  industry  and 
perseverance.  The  late  Edward  Hobson,  originally 
(as  we  are  informed,)  a  porter  to  a  house  in  Man- 
chester, "  with  only  a  common  reading  and  writing 
education,  but  with  the  blessing  of  good  natural 
talents,  and  by  the  most  determined  and  vigorous 
perseverance  at  all  times,  when  unoccupied  in  the 
duties  of  his  station,  had  become  a  thoroughly  skilful 
botanist,  mineralogist,  geologist,  entomologist,  nay, 
almost  a  general  naturalist."  This  extraordinary 
man  published,  some  years  ago,  collections  of  dried 
specimens  of  British  mosses ;  a  work,  which,  for  its 
accuracy,  and  the  beauty  with  which  it  was  executed, 
woidd  have  done  honour  to  a  professor. 

The  list  might  easily  be  swelled  by  the  mention  of 
other  names  of  self-taught  naturalists  in  humble  life, 
from  among  the  mechanics  of  Coventry,  Dudley,  and, 
no  doubt,  of  all  our  populous  towns. 

We  hail  these  events  with  unfeigned  satisfaction 
and  delight,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  advantages 
that  must  accrue,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  both  to 
the  individuals  themselves  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  if,  in  the  place  of  amusements  which  are  cal- 
culated to  brutalize  the  minds  of  those  who  engage 
in  them,  such  rational  and  innocent  pursuits  could 
be  substituted  as  have  a  directly  opposite  tendency. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  on  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  extending  a  taste  for  natural  history 
more  generally  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  need 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  some 
hints  on  the  formation  of  an  Herbarium,  or  collection 
of  dried  plants,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  pre- 
serving the  specimens  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  Linnsus,  that  an  Herbarium  is  a  far  better 
help  to  the  student  than  the  best  of  mere  artificial 
representations,  such  as  drawings  and  engravings  of 
plants,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  essential  to  every  botanist. 
The  use  ot  such  a  collection  is  obvious ;  you  have 
the  plants  themselves, — the  very  original  handy  works 
of  nature  before  your  eyes  to  consult  and  examine, 
and  to  compare  with  others  whose  species  if  may  be 
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Drettra  rotundifolia, 
Round-Leaved  Sun-Dew. 

CoUthul  Pool,  July,  1833. 


wished  to  ascertain ;  they 
arc  always  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  refer  to,  even  at 
those  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  dreary  months  of  win- 
ter, when  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  the  living  plants, 
or,  at  least,  to  procure 
them  in  their  best  array. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that 
there  is  no  inconsiderable 
pleasure  attending  the  very 
act  of  collecting,  and  the 
subsequent  arrangement 
and  inspection  of  the  vari- 
ous specimens.  None  but 
a  collector  can  know  the 
satisfaction  to  be  felt  by 
the  addition  to  any  parti- 
cular genus,  or  family  of 
plants,  of  the  one  remain- 
ing species  which  alone  is 
wanting  to  complete  the 
series  and  make  it  perfect. 
But  how  are  such  deli- 
cate and  perishable  things 
as  flowers,  the  very  em- 
blems of  short-lived  fading 
beauty,  to  be  preserved, 
so  as  to  retain  even  a  faint 
semblance  of  their  original 
comeliness  ?  That  is  the 
question.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  preserve  them  in  all 
their  bloom  and  freshness. 
Dried  specimens,  deprived 


of  their  juices,  and  flat- 
tened by  pressure,  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  equal  to  living  ones. 
Form,  texture,  and,  still 
more,  colour,  will,  una- 
voidably, be  more  or  less 
impaired  bythe  very  means 
employed  to  efifect  their 
partial  preservation.  But 
if  only  enough  of  the  cha- 
racters of  plants  can  be 
retained  in  a  dried  state, 
to  serve  at  once  as  a  very 
great  help  to  the  student, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
afford  a  set  of  agreeable 
objects  to  the  eye,  that  is 
enough  to  lead  us  to  the 
attempt,  and  to  justify  the 
practice. 

Let  the  specimens,  then, 
be  gathered,  if  possible, 
in  dry  weather,  and  never 
on  any  account  put  in 
water,  with  a  view  to  keep 
them  fresh  after  they  are 
gathered  and  previously 
to  their  being  pressed  be- 
tween paper  J  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  the  plants,  and, 
consequently,  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  drying  them. 
Then  take  some  leaves  of 
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paper — say,  coarse  blotting-paper,  or  the  like — 
the  more  porous  or  spongy  the  better,  and  heat 
them  at  the  fire,  till  they  become  as  hot  as  they 
can  well  be  made  without  scorching  them.  Place 
the  specimens,  having  first  spread  them  a  little, 
so  as  to  display  their  several  parts  to  advantage, 
between  two  of  these  leaves  so  heated;  lay  them 
one  tier  over  another,  between  boards  or  other 
flat  surfaces,  and  press  them  with  a  moderately 
heavy  weight.  This  process  of  heating  the  paper 
and  shifting  the  specimens  should  be  often  repeated ; 
twice,  or  at  least  once  a  day,  till  the  juices  of  the 
plant  have  evaporated.  By  this  method,  the  speci- 
mens, if  not  very  robust  or  fleshy  ones,  will  generally 
be  sufficiently  dried  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  even 
in  less  time.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  not 
only  that  the  plants  will  be  more  thoroughly  dried, 
and  in  a  shorter  time,  and,  therefore,  will  be  less 
likely  to  become  mouldy  or  to  decay,  but,  also,  that 
they  will  generally  retain  their  colour,  both  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  much  more  perfectly  than  they 
would  have  done  if  dried  by  means  of  a  slower 
process,  and  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Small 
specimens,  and  such  as  are  slight  in  substance,  may 
be  merely  placed  between  the  blank  leaves  of  a 
book,  (not  a  prinierf  book,)  and  kept  in  the  pocket; 
the  warmth  of  the  pocket  having  the  same  eflFect  as 
heating  the  paper.  The  great  principle,  in  short,  is 
to  dry  the  specimens  thoroughly  and  quickly.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  such  as  have  been  preserved  in 
hot  climates,  are  generally  found  to  retain  their 
colour  and  beauty  more  perfectly,  than  those  pre- 
served in  cold  and  moist  ones. 

Amid  the  infinite  varieties  of  form,  colour,  tex- 
ture, and  substance,  exhibited  by  different  plants, 
it  is  of  course   to  be  expected,  that   some  should 


Aspidium  lobatum. 
Lobed  Polypody. 

Aliesley.     .January, 
1833. 
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prove  better  adapted  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  drying,  than  others,  and  should  display  after- 
wards a  more  exact  representation  of  their  living 
characters.  Ferns,  grasses,  and  more  especially 
mosses,  dry  readily,  and  with  little  loss  of  their 
original  beauty.  Plants  of  a  succulent  and  fleshy 
nature,  such  for  example,  as  stone-crops,  or  the 
common  houseleek,  are  more  difficult  of  preservation, 
and  suiFer  more  by  the  operation.  The  foliage  and 
stalks  of  some  species,  will  almost  invariably  turn 
black  in  drying ;  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  will 
often  undergo  considerable  alteration.  Yellow  co- 
lours appear  to  be  in  general  the  most  permanent ; 
blue  and  purple  are  more  liable  to  fade ;  and  white 
is  very  apt  to  change  to  brown.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  these  rules.  The  entire  plant,  or  at 
least  every  part  of  it,  flower,  seed-vessel,  leaves, 
stem,  and  root,  should  be  preserved  if  practicable, 
because  all  and  each  of  these,  possess  their  peculiar 
characters.  This  direction,  however,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  strictly  to  observe  in  the  case  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  large  herbaceous  plants.  Of  such, 
little  more  than  a  sprig  can  well  be  preserved  as  a 
specimen  for  the  herbarium. 

When  the  specimens  are  thoroughly  dried,  they 
should  be  fixed  by  means  of  paste  or  gum,  on  a 
leaf  of  stiff  white  paper,  one  species  only  on  a 
page,  and  with  the  name  of  the  plant,  the  place 
of  growth,  and  time  of  gathering  written  below. 
Or,  a  still  better  way  of  mounting  them  on  the 
paper,  is  to  secure  them  by  means  of  narrow 
straps  of  paper,  let  in  through  a  small  slit  cut  in 
the  mounting-sheet,  on  each  side  the  stem  or  other 
part  of  the  specimen,  and  applied  in  various  places 
as  occasion  requires.  The  straps  are  to  be  pasted 
to  the  back   of  the  sheet,  so  ati  to  bind  the  plant 
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firmly  down  to  the  page,  (see  No.  1).  For  plants 
which  grow  in  close  tujfts,  and  bear  a  thick  matted 
foliage,  like  many  of  the  small  alpine  species, 
a  needle  and  thread,  or  silk,  may  be  used  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  paper  straps,  which  in  such 
cases  cannot  well  be  employed.  The  ends  of  the 
thread  are  to  be  secured  by  pasting  a  small  piece 
of  paper  over  them,  on  the  back  of  the  sheet ;  (see 
No.  2.)  In  recommending  the  use  of  paste  for  the 
above  purpose,  it  must  be  observed,  that  being  a 
farinaceous  substance,  (that  is,  made  of  flour,)  it  is 
apt  to  attract  various  minute  insects,  which  will  prey 
upon  it,  gnaw  holes  in  the  paper,  and  make  sad 
havoc  of  the  specimens.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
ill  consequences,  let  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
rank  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  be  mixed  up  with  the 
paste,  previously  to  its  being  used.  This  treatment 
will  both  effectually  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  insects,  and  also  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
mouldy.  Paste  so  medicated,  constitutes  a  better 
cement  for  the  purpose,  than  gum  or  glue. 

A  difficulty,  perhaps,  may  occur,  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  paper  on  which  the  specimens  are 
to  be  finally  fixed.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  for 
neatness  and  uniformity's  sake,  that  all  the  pages 
should  be  of  the  same  size ;  but  then,  while  a  large 
paper  will  be  full  small  enough  for  some  specimens, 
it  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  minute  plants,  and 
those  of  humble  growth ;  and  botanists  in  general, 
hold  it  to  be  an  objectionable  practice,  to  mount  dif- 
ferent plants,  that  is,  plants  of  more  than  one  species, 
on  the  same  page.  Now  here,  as  in  all  like  cases, 
there  will  probably  be  a  variety  of  opinions.  On 
such  points,  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  collector  himself.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  fix  on  some  dimensions  for  the  paper,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  a  moderate  folio  of  about  fifteen 
inches  by  ten,  may,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  be  as 
eligible  a  size  as  any.  The  taller  specimens  may  be 
divided  in  two,  and  the  two  halves  placed  side  by 
side,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  compass  of  the 
page,  (see  No.  3) ;  or,  with  a  view  to  the  same  end, 
the  stems  of  some  plants,  (as  for  example,  of  the 
grasses  especially  and  plants  of  that  nature,)  may 
be  crankled  thus,  (see  No.  3  and  4,)  a  method,  which 
will  practically  reduce  their  height,  without  in  reality 
depriving  them  of  their  natural  dimensions.  Or, 
again,  they  may  be  placed  diagonally,  that  is,  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  page.  The  larger  ferns, 
likewise,  may  most  advantageously  be  bent  towards 
the  top  of  the  frond,  and  the  upper  portion  turned 
back  in  an  oblique  direction,  (see  No.  5;)  this  will 
bring  a  tall  specimen  within  the  area  of  the  paper, 
and,  also,  have  the  additional  recommendation  of 
exhibiting  the  fructification  of  the  fern,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  grows  on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Con- 
trivances in  short,  of  this  kind,  will  readily  present 
themselves  to  an  ingenious  mind ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  more  minute  details. 

There  are  little  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  be 
it  remembered,  to  be  encountered,  more  or  less,  in 
most  things,  even  in  our  pleasures  and  recreations, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  they  may 
generally  be  met  and  remedied  in  part.  We  believe 
that  the  very  act  of  surmounting  such  obstacles,  adds 
a  relish  to  the  pursuits  in  which  they  occur.  After 
the  specimens  are  mounted,  they  should  be  arranged 
either  in  systematic  or  in  natural  order,  and  deposited 
in  pasteboard  cases,  made  like  a  portfolio,  or  the 
binding  of  a  book ;  and,  above  all,  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  damp,  which,  next  to 
insects,  is  the  worst  enemy  to  the  collector,  and  the 
most  deatructive  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 


I  The  student,  who  by  his  own  personal  industry 
and  research  has  thus  formed  a  botanical  collection 

;  will  have  gained,  in  consequence,  a  far  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  plants,  their  nature,  growth,  habits, 
and  characters,  than  could  readily  be  acquired  by  any 
other  means.  A  fund  of  amusement  wiU  be  derived 
from  an  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  speci- 
mens themselves,  which,  associated  as  they  will  ever 
be  with  the  wild  scenery  of  their  native  woods  and 
mountains,  will  serve  as  interesting  and  agreeable 
memorandums,  to  recall  to  mind  many  a  pleasurable 
excursion  in  the  course  of  which  they  may  have  been 
collected.  He  will,  also,  have  the  further  advantage 
(as  already  hinted,)  of  enjoying,  as  it  were,  a  conti- 
nual spring,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of 
Flora,  at  all  seasons  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
the  year. 

Here  Spring  perpetual  leads  the  laughing  hours, 
And  Winter  wears  a  wreath  of  Summer  flowers. 

Br. 


ON  THE   BLESSING  OF  FAMILY  AFFECTION. 

Thk  whole  human  race  may  be  considered  as  one  great 
family,  under  the  care,  protection,  and  discipline  of  their 
Heavenly  Father  ;  and  the  most  important  duty  which  he 
requires  of  them  is  that  they  love  one  another.  He  gra- 
ciously founds  their  love  to  himself  on  this  basis,  for  he  even 
rejects  the  love  of  those  who  do  not  love  their  brother  also. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  benevolent  part  of  the  system  of 
Providence,  that  his  commandments  produce  our  greatest 
earthly  blessings;  and  our  perfect  obedience  to  his  laws 
brings  its  immediate  reward,  in  conferring  upon  us  some 
visible  benefit ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  every  outrage  on  his 
commands  has  its  attendant  judgment. 

In  no  case  are  the  blessings  annexed  to  well-doing  so 
sensibly  felt  as  in  the  mutual  kind  offices  of  brotherly  love. 
From  the  sweet  affections  and  good  will  of  society,  most  of 
our  temporal  comforts  spring ;  and  when  we  obey  the  com- 
mand of  loving  and  serving  our  fellow-creatures,  the  benefit 
is  reflective ,  we  are  loved  and  served  in  return ;  "  therefore, 
my  beloved  brethren,  let  us  love  one  another ;  for  he  tliat 
loveth  his  brother,  hath  fulfilled  the  law."  If  the  cultiva 
tion  of  these  benevolent  feelings  is  so  important  a  duty,  and 
so  great  a  blessing  in  extended  society,  where  our  inter- 
course is  only  occasional,  of  what  still  greater  importance  is 
it  in  the  near  and  daily  concerns  of  domestic  life  ! 

All  persons,  in  all  ages,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  family  affection.  The  wise  instructions  of 
Solomon  abound  with  injunctions  on  the  subject ;  and  David 
pronounces,  "  How  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  which  ran  down  unto  the  beard,  even  unto 
Aaron's  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing. 
Like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  hill  of 
Zion ;  for  there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing  and  life  for 
evermore."  This  precious  balm  to  every  earthly  woe, 
spreads  itself  to  every  department  in  domestic  life,  like 
"  the  refreshing  dew  of  Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  hill 
of  Zion ;"  it  nourishes  and  gladdens  every  benevolent 
heart,  it  softens  the  temper,  it  doubles  every  pleasure,  it 
lessens  every  care  ;  without  it  human  beings  become  savage, 
selfish,  and  morose ;  they  lose  the  blessing  which  God  has 
promised  to  it  m  this  life,  and  that  life  for  evermore,  which 
is  a  heaven  of  love  and  benevolence. Mrs.  King. 


Now  you  say,  alas  !  Christianity  is  hard :  I  grant  it ;  bat 
gainful  and  happy.  I  contemn  the  difficulty,  when  I  re- 
spect the  advantage.  The  greatest  labours  that  have 
answerable  requitals,  are  less  than  the  least  that  have  no 
regard.  Believe  me,  when  I  look  to  the  reward,  I  would 
not  have  the  work  easier.  It  is  a  good  Master  whom  we 
serve,  who  not  only  pays,  but  gives ;  not  after  the  propor- 
tion of  our  earnings,  but  of  his  own  mercy. Bishop  Hall. 

Death  finds  us  raid  our  play-things,  snatches  us 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.     His  rough  cal". 
Unlooses  all  our  favourite  ties  on  earth, 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answer  d 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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SAVINGS'  BANKS. 


^ 

^B  closely  to  the  advantages  of  these  valuable  institu- 
tions. Here  is  afforded  a  secure  depository  for  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  industry  and  toil,  which  have 
been  too  often  lost,  either  by  misplaced  confidence  in 
individuals,  or  by  idle,  perhaps,  too  frequently,  mis- 
chievous, gratifications.  And  this  evil,  in  a  great 
measure,  arises  from  the  want  of  ready  and  satisfac- 
tory means  of  laying  by  even  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  as  it  could  be  spared.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  labouring  classes,  however  low  the  wages  of 
their  particular  calling  may  be,  who  have  not,  at 
some  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  a  trifle  more  than 
is  called  for  by  their  unavoidable  necessities;  and 
this  surplus  is  too  often  expended  in  unnecessary 
indulgences,  instead  of  being  husbanded  for  future 
need:  how  much  we  all,  on  various  occasions  in  our 
lives,  are  in  want  of  more  than  our  immediate  means 
afford,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  not  to  know 
and  feel. 

The  greatest  advantages  of  Savings'  Banks,  even 
in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  are  scarcely 
known;  as  there  are  not  many  who  give  much  consi- 
deration to  the  dry  detail  of  figures ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  that  even  the  trifling  sum  of  one  shilling, 
deposited  weekly  in  a  bank  for  savings,  will,  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty-two  years,  have  increased  to  the 
snm  of  149/.  12s.  5rf.,  of  which  no  less  than  66/.  2s.  5rf. 
will  be  the  accumiilation  of  Interest;  which  is  little 
short  of  the  principal  from  time  to  time  deposited. 

But  this  pecuniary  advantage,  however  considerable, 
is  not  the  greatest  recommendation  of  these  insti- 
tutions. Their  moral  advantages  are  yet  more 
important.  There  is  a  feeling  of  honest  independence, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  secured  the 
means  of  self-assistance,  and  of  having  escaped  the 
degradation  of  receiving  casual  bounty,  or  parochial 
aid.  There  is  a  self-satisfaction,  in  feeling  that  we 
have  possessed  suflicient  strength  of  mind  and  good 
principle  to  have  endured  the  privation  of  indulgences, 
nay,  perhaps,  of  actual  comforts,  for  the  sake  of 
future  good ;  and  these  feelings,  while  they  offer  an 
ample  reward  for  any  temporary  mortifications  that 
may  have  been  endured,  tend  also  to  improve  our 
moral  habits,  and  to  exalt  us  in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  gratifying  part  of  these 
institutions  is,  the  mixture  of  good  feelings  which 
they  necessarily  create  between  the  different  Classes 
of  Society.  Banks  for  Savings,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  their  means  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  establish- 
ment, must  necessarily  lean  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  richer  portion  of  Society  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  the  liberal  hand  with  which  this  aid  has  been 
universally  granted,  adds  a  fresh  and  imperishable 
link  to  the  bonds  of  Society. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  always  been 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
these  remarks.  But  his  attention  has  lately  been 
more  especially  drawn  to  the  subject,  by  a  Summary 
of  the  Deposit  Accounts,  in  the  St.  Mary-le-bone 
Bank  for  Savings,  which  has  fallen  into  his  hands. 
And  it  affords  him  the  highest  gratification,  to  find 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  this  Bank,  (which,  although 
not  yet  of  four  years  standing,  has  deposits  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  .51,000/.,  already  lodged  in  the 
Bauk  of  England,)  that  the  advantages  derived  from 
these  instituti(ms,  are  so  duly  appreciated,  and  so 
eagerly  sought  by  that  Class  of  Society,  for  whom 
they  were  intended ;  as  is  manifested  by  the  following 
extracts  from  tliis  account. 
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There  were,  on  the  20th  of  last  November, 

Male  and  Female  Servants 1037 

Mechanics  and  Artizans   414 

Children 40(, 

Trust  Accounts,  principally  for  Children     597 

Needlewomen,  Snopwomen,  &c  293 

Small  dealers    ]52 

Labourers  and  Journeymen     172 

Teachers gg 

Shopmen 135 

Various  minor  Classes 205 

Making  a  total  of 3471 

Deposit  accounts  then  open  in  the  Savings'  Bank  of 
the  Parish  of  Marylebone,  alone. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. 

'Twas  on  the  morn  when  April  doth  appear, 
And  wets  the  primrose  with  its  maiden  tear  ; 
'Twas  on  the  morn  when  laugliing  Folly  rules, 
And  calls  her  sons  around,  and  dubs  tliem  Fools  ; 
Bids  them  be  bold,  some  untried  path  explore, 
A>nd  do  such  deeds  as  Fools  ne'er  did  before. 

The  following  brief  notice,  extracted  (chiefly)  from 
Brand's  interesting  work  on  Popular  Antiquities,  may 
be  deemed  acceptable  by  our  readers  at  the  present 
period  of  the  year.  Like  many  a  custom  derived 
from  remote  antiquity,  the  fooleries  of  the  first  of 
April  have  been  fancifully  traced  up  to  various 
origins,  most  of  which,  by  their  plausibility,  lav 
great  claim  to  our  belief ;  the  only  difficulty  consistis 
in  deciding  between  their  respective  merits.  It  will 
be  well  if  any  reason  can  be  given  for  the  existence 
of  so  absurd  a  custom.  Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanac 
for  1760,  raises  a  most  rational  doubt,  as  to  whether 
the  simpleton  who  is  sent  on  a  sleeveless  errand  on 
this  day,  is  a  greater  fool  than  he  who  sends  him  ; — 

•  'Tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed. 

Which  is  the  greatest  Fool  reputed, 

The  man  that  innocently  went, 

Or  he  that  him  design'dly  sent. 

The  French  have  their  All  Fools'  Day,  and  call  the 
person  imposed  upon  An  April  Fish,  (Poisson  d'AvrilJ 
whom  we  term  an  April  Fool.  Bellinger,  in  his  Etymo- 
logy of  French  Proverbs,  endeavours  at  the  following 
explanation  of  tliis  custom.  The  word  "  Poisson,"  he  coiv 
tends,  is  coiTupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
from  "  Passion ;"  and  length  of  time  has  almost  totally 
defaced  the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows :  that, 
as  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took  place  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ  backwards  and 
forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him,  i.e.  from  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  fi-om  Pilate  to  Herod, 
and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate ;  this  ridiculous,  or 
rather  impious,  custom  took  its  rise  from  thence,  by  which 
we  send  about,  from  one  place  to  another,  such  persons  as 
we  think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicufe.  Such  is  Bellinger's 
explanation. 

Something  like  this  (says  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
July,  1783,)  which  we  call  making  April  Fools,  is  practised 
also  abroad  in  Catholic  countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on 
which  occasion  people  run  through  all  the  rooms,  making 
a  pretended  search  in  and  under  the  beds,  in  memory,  I 
believe,  of  the  search  made  by  Herod  for  the  distovery  and 
destruction  of  the  Child  Jesus,  and  his  having  been  imposed 
upon,  and  deceived  by  the  Wise  Men,'  who,  contrary  to  his 
orders  and  expectation,  "  returned  to  their  own  country 
another  way." 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  speaking  of  "  the 
first  of  April,  or  the  ancient  Feast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
equally  observed  in  India  and  Britain,"  tells  us,  "  tlie  first 
of  April  was  anciently  observed  in  Britain  as  a  high  and 
general  festival ;"  adding,  some  few  lines  further,  "  of 
those  traits  of  the  jocundity  of  our  fathers,  preserved  in 
Britain,  none  of  the  least  remarkable,  or  ludicrous,  is  that 
relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the  general  practice  of 
making  April  Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month ;  but  this  Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches 
Vol.  II.,  p.  3.'j.4,)  proves  to  have  been  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  holden 
about  the  same  period  in  India,  wliich  is  called  the  Huli 
Festival.  '  During  the  Huli,'  says  Colonel  Pearce,  •  when 
mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every  class. 
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one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on  errands  and 
expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  sent." " 

The  Public  Advertiser  for  April  13,  1789,  gives  the 
following  humorous  Jewish  origin  of  the  custom  of 
making  Fools  on  the  first  of  April. 

"  Tliis  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the  mistake  of  Noah 
in  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  water  had 
abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews, 
wliicn  answers  to  our  first  of  April ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thouglit  proper,  whoever 
forgot  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to  punish  them  by 
sending  tliem  upon  some  sleeveless  errand,  similar  to  tlmt 
ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the 
Patriarch." 

Another  paper  for  the  1st  of  April,  1792,  says, 

"  No  antiquary  has  even  tried  to  explain  the  custom  of 
making  April  Fools.  The  writer  recollects  that  he  has 
met  with  a  conjecture  somewhere,  that  April  Day  is  cele- 
brated as  part  of  the  festivity  of  New  Year's  Day.  That 
(lav  used  to  be  kept  on  the  2.5th  of  March.  All  antiquaries 
know  that  an  octave,  or  eight  days,  usually  completed  the 
festivals  of  our  forefather.s,  If  so,  April  Day,  making  the 
octave's  close,  may  be  supposed  to  be  employed  in  fool- 
making,  all  other  sports  having  been  exhausted  in  the 
foregoing  seven  days." 

The  "  conjecture"'  just  alluded  to,  was  probably  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Pegg,  the  venerable 
Rector  of  Whittington,  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1766. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  ex- 
pression, "  An  April  Fool,"  and  the  strange  custom  so 
universally  prevalent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people 
making  fools  of  one  another,  on  the  first  of  April,  by  try- 
ing to  impose  upon  each  other,  and  sending  one  another, 
ujjon  that  day,  upon  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and  absurd 
errands.  I  have  found  no  traces,  either  of  the  name  or  of 
tlie  custom,  in  other  counti-ies,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.  Now,  to 
account  for  it ;  the  name  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
custom,  and  this  I  think  arose  from  hence:  our  year  for- 
merly began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some  respects, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  ^n  high  Festival, 
and  that  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  and  with  us. 
Now  great  Festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave, 
that  is,  they  were  wont  to  continue  eight  days,  whereof 
the  first  and  last  were  the  principal ;  and  you  will  find  the 
1st  of  April,  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the 
close,  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  Feast,  which  was 
both  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  New 
Year.  From  hence  as  I  take  it,  it  became  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary mirth  and  festivity,  especially  amongst  the  lower 
sorts,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make  a  bad  use  of  insti- 
tutions which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in  themselves. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  further  suggestion 
from  the  indefatigable  antiquary,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  notices,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  select  for  themselves  the  origin,  which  they  may 
deem  the  most  plausible. 

Calling  this  "  All  Fools'  Day, "  seems  to  denote  it  to  be 
a  different  day  from  the  Feast  of  Fools,  which  was  held  on 
the  1st  of  January:  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  word 
"  All,"  here  is  a  corruption  of  our  northern  word  "  auld, " 
for  old ;  because  I  find  in  the  ancient  Romish  Calendar, 
(which  1  have  so  often  cited,)  mention  made  of  a  "Feast 
of  Old  Fools."  It  must  be  granted  that  this  Feast  stands 
there  on  the  1st  of  another  month,  November:  but  then 
it  mentions  at  the  same  time,  that  it  i's  by  a  removal  ; 
"  The  Feast  of  Old  Fools  Is  removed  to  this  day."  Such 
removals,  indeed,  in  the  very  crowded  Romish  Calendars, 
were  often  obliged  to  be  made. 

There  is  nothing  hardly  that  will  bear  a  clearer  demon- 
stration, than  that  the  primitive  Christians,  by  way  of 
conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better  worship,  humoured 
their  prejudices  by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names,  and 
even  of  customs,  where  they  did  not  essentially  interfere 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  doctrine.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  quiet  their  possession,  and  to  secure  their 


tenure ;  an  admirable  expedient,  and  extremely  fit,  in  those 
barbarous  times,  to  prevent  the  people  from  returning  to 
their  old  religion.  Among  these,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man Saturnalia,  was  the  Festum  Fatuorum,  (Feast  of 
Fools,)  when  part  of  the  jollity  of  the  season,  was  a  bur- 
lesque election  of  a  mock  Pope,  mock  Cardinals*,  &c. 
attended  with  a  thousand  ridiculous  and  indecent  cere- 
monies, gambols,  and  antics,  all  allusively  to  the  exploded 
pretensions  of  the  Druids,  whom  these  sports  were  calcu- 
lated to  expose  to  scorn  and  derision. 

This  Feast  of  Fools  had  its  designed  effect,  and  con 
tributed,  perhaps,  more  to  the  extermination  of  those 
heathens,  than  all  the  collateral  aids  of  fire  and  sword. 
The  continuance  of  customs,  (especially  droll  ones,  which 
suit  the  gross  taste  of  the  multitude,)  after  the  cause  of 
them  has  ceased,  is  a  groat  but  no  uncommon  absurdity. 

One  epithet  of  Old  Fools  does  not  ill  accord  with  the 
pictures  of  Druids  transmitted  to  us.  The  united  appear- 
ance of  age,  sanctity,  and  wisdom,  which  these  ancient 
priests  assumed,  doubtless  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  deception  of  the  people.  Tlie  Christian  teachers, 
in  their  labours  to  undeceive  the  fettered  multitudes,  would 
probably  spare  no  pains  to  pull  off  the  mask  from  these 
venerable  hypocrites,  and  point  out  to  their  converts,  that 
age  was  not  always  synonymous  with  wisdom  ;  that  youth 
was  not  the  peculiar  period  of  folly :  but  that  together 
with  young  ones,  there  were  also  old  (auld)  Fools. 

N.  P.  S. 
•  Andrew,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  to  retrieve  the  ancient 
Celtic,  whom  he  is  here  quoting,  signifies  a  head  Druid,  or 
Diciiie.  Hence  it  was  that,  when  the  Christians,  by  way  of  exploding 
the  Druids,  turned  them  into  ridicule,  in  tlieir  Feast,  or  Holidays  of 
Fools,  one  of  the  bufToon  personages  was  a  "  Merry  Andrew." 
Mr.  Pennant  curiously  remarks  in  his  Zoology, — "  It  is  very  sin- 
gular, that  most  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  dish  to  the 
facetious  attendant  upon  every  mountebank  (Merry  Andrew)  ;  thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  Pickled  Herring ;  tire  Italians,  Macaroni ; 
the  French,  Jean  Potage ;  the  Germans,  Hans  Wurst,  i.e.  Jack 
Sausage  ,■  and  we  dignify  liim  with  the  title  of  Jack  Pudding," 


We  had  an  amusing  account  of  an  adventure  which  had 
occurred  at  Kazeroon,  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  Mission, 
who  had  been  sent  some  months  before  to  Shiraz.  One  of 
these,  a  relation  of  the  Elchee,  (ambassador,)  was  particu- 
larly averse  to  what  he  deemed  unnecessary  fatigue  of 
body.  But  he  and  his  companion  had  their  curiosity  so 
much  raised,  by  the  accounts  they  received  of  two  strange 
creatures  that  were  said  to  be  in  a  house  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  that,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
(for  it  was  winter,)  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  they 
determined  to  go  and  see  them. 

In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  one  man  said  "  these  crea- 
tures are  very  like  birds,  for  they  have  feathers  and  two 
legs,  but  then  their  head  is  bare,  and  has  a  fleshy  look,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  long  beard  on  its  breast."  But  the  chief 
point  on  which  they  dwelt,  was  the  singularity  of  their 
voice,  which  was  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  bird  1 
they  had  ever  heard  of  or  seen.  An  old  man,  who  had  I 
gone  from  Kazeroon  to  see  them,  declared  it  was  a  gut- 
tural sound  very  like  Arabic,  but  confessed  that,  though  he 
had  listened  with  great  attention,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  out  one  word  they  uttered. 

When  the  party  arrived,  very  fatigued,  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  where 
the  objects  of  curiosity  were  kept  came  out  to  meet  them. 
Being  conducted  to  the  house  where  the  birds  were  shut 
up,  the  door  was  opened,  and  out  marclied  a  turkey-cock 
and  hen !  the  former,  rejoicing  in  his  release  from  confine- 
ment, immediately  commenced  his  Arabic.  The  Persians 
who  came  from  Kazeroon  were  lost  in  astonishment,  while 
our  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  with  that  expression 
of  countenance  which  indicates  a  doubt,  between  an  incli- 
nation to  laugh  or  be  angry ;  the  former  feeling,  however, 
prevailed.  Their  merriment  surprised  the  Persians,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  its  cause,  seemed  disappointed  to 
hear  that  the  birds,  which  appeared  so  strange  to  them, 
were  very  common,  "ooth  in  India  and  England. 

From  the  account  given  by  the  possessor  of  the  turkeys, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  in  the  Gulf,  and  had  gradually  come  to  the  part  of 
tlie  interior  where  they  then  were. Sketches  of  Persia. 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 
No.  V.     Statue  of  King  William  the  Third, 

IN  St.  James's  Square. 
The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  represents  the 
large  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  of  King  William 
the  Tliird,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  St.  James's 
Square,  and  forms  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
the  metropolis.  It  was  cast  by  Mr.  Bacon,  son  of 
the  celebrated  John  Bacon  the  sculptor,  (a  son 
worthy  of  such  a  sire,)  and  erected  in  the  year  1808. 

This  statue  was  executed,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Samuel  Travers  Esq.,  who  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  and  who,  in  his  will,  dated  July  6th, 
1 72 1,  calls  him,  "  his  master  King  William  the  Third. " 
After  bequeathing  considerable  sums  to  various 
charitable  purposes,  he  there  directs,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  his  sovereign,  in  bronze,  should  be 
erected,  either  in  St.  James's  Square,  or  in  the 
Poultry.  It  being  found  next  to  impossible,  in  these  ; 
later  (lays,  to  fix  it  in  the  Poultry,  it  was,  of  course, 
assigned  to  its  present  position.  It  is  curious,  indeed, 
to  contemplate  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  London,  since  the  date  of  that  will. 
"  I  have,"  says  an  ingenious  modern  author,  "  met 
with  several  old  persons  in  my  younger  days,  who 
remembered  that  there  was  but  a  single  house,  a 
cake-house,  between  the  Mews-gate  at  Charing-cross, 
and  St.  James's  Palace-gate,  where  now  stand  the 
stately  piles  of  St.  James's  Square,  formerly  a  place  for 
cudgel-playing,  &c..  Pall  Mall,  and  other  fine  streets." 

In  1725,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Travers, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  for  adorning  St. 
James's  Square :  but  the  will  was  disputed  by  sur- 
viving relations,  and  thrown  into  chancery,  and  was 
not  confirmed  for  many  years.  It  also  appears, 
that  the  bequest  had  been  forgotten,  until  the  money 
was  found  in  the  list  of  unclaimed  dividends.  In 
consequence  of  all  this  delay,  the  commission  was 
reserved  for  the  employment  of  a  modern  artist. 

The  statue  which  is  admirably  executed,  and 
possesses  great  expression,  is  of  the  same  general 
dimensions  as  that  of  King  Charles  at  Charing-cross. 
The  bronze  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
legs  of  the  horse  excepted,  which  are  solid.  It  was, 
at  the  time  of  its  being  cast,  supposed  by  some  persons, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  the  j 
elder  Bacon,  who  at  his  death,  directed  that  his  | 
second  son,  John  Bacon,  should  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession of  sculpture,  and  finish  the  works  which  he 
had  left  incomplete.  But  it  is  right  to  add,  that 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  statue  here  described,  was 
performed  since  the  death  of  the  father,  by  a  separate 
contract,  entered  into  with  the  present  Mr.  Bacon. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  know 
more  of  the  person  represented  by  the  statue,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Addison,  to  be  informed  "  whether 
he  was  a  dark  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature," 
we  add  the  following  short,  but  spirited  sketch  of 
the  person  and  character  of  William.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  history  of  Great  Britain,  comprising  the 
events  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  and  WTitten  originally  in  Latin 
by  Alexander  Cunningham,  minister  from  the  last- 
mentioned  sovereign  to  the  republic  of  Vienna. 
After  describing  the  circumstances  attending  the 
king's  death  at  Kensington,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  in  consequence  of  breaking  his 
collar-bone  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  when  hunting, 
the  author  continues : — 

King  William  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  had  chesnut- 
coloured  hair ;  he  had  a  piercing  eye,  a  hooked  nose,  round 
shoulders,  and  slender  legs ;  his  appearance  was  not  un- 


comely, whether  standing  or  sitting,  but  he  was  most 
graceful  on  horseback.  In  his  common  conversation  he 
was  courteous  and  affable ;  in  .matters  of  importance  grave 
and  reserved,  and  on  no  occasion  did  he  sink  below  his 
dignity.  He  was  sometimes  apt  to  be  choleric,  but  the  heat 
of  bis  temper  vented  itself  among  certain  of  his  household 
and  physicians.  He  was  so  mild  and  merciful,  that  he 
would  have  pardoned  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  even 
those  who  had  conspired  against  liis  own  life,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment had  not  prevailed  with  him  to  the  contrary.  In 
various  kinds  of  eloquence  no  man  was  more  acute,  senten- 
tious, or  polite.  In  doubtful  or  dangerous  cases,  he  dis- 
played wonderful  quickness,  alacrity,  and  singular  benevo- 
lence, and  not  less  address  to  gain  the  favour  of  other 
princes,  and  to  endear  himself  to  God  and  man.  Such  was 
his  benignity,  that  he  seemed  neither  in  his  private  capa- 
city desirous  of  nches,  nor  in  his  public,  desirous  of  a 
crown  to  gratify  his  ambition,  but  to  qualify  himself  the 
better  to  become  an  instrument  of  doing  good. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
1806,  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  this  monarch, 
expresses  his  regret,  that  on  walking  through  St. 
James's  Square,  he  found  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  pedestal,  Gulielmus  III.,  and  no  more;  and 
then  suggests  the  insertion  of  a  Latin  inscripticm,  by 
Akenside,  which  describes  his  character,  and  states 
the  reasons  Britons  have  to  honour  his  memory. 


industry. 

A  labourer,  at  Hasketon,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  occu- 
pied four  enclosures,  containing  fourteen  acres  of  pasture- 
land,  at  a  rent  of  £13  a  year,  upon  which  he  kept  two 
cows.  He  died  in  1779,  and  these  two  cows,  with  a  very 
little  furniture  and  clothing,  were  all  the  property  that 
devolved,  upon  his  death,  to  his  widow  and  fourteen  children, 
the  eldest  being  a  girl,  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
parish  is  within  the  district  of  one  of  the  Incorporated 
Houses  of  Industry.  Upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  family,  the  directors  immediately  agreed 
to  relieve  the  widow,  by  taking  seven  of  her  youngest 
children  into  the  house.  This  was  proposed  to  her,  but 
with  great  agitation  of  mind,  she  refused  to  part  with  any 
of  her  children :  she  said,  she  would  rather  die  in  working 
for  tlieir  maintenance,  or  go  herself  with  all  of  them  into 
the  house,  and  work  for  them  there,  than  either  part  with 
them  all,  or  suffer  any  partiality  to  be  shown  to  them. 
She  then  declared,  that  if  her  landlord  would  continue  her 
in  the  farm,  as  she  called  it,  she  would  undertake  to 
maintain  and  bring  up  all  her  fourteen  children,  without 
parochial  assistance.  She  persisted  in  her  resolution;  and 
being  a  strong  woman,  about  forty-five  years  old,  her  land- 
lord told  her  she  should  continue  his  tenant,  and  hold  it. 
the  first  year,  rent-free.  This  she  accepted  with  much 
thankfulness,  and  assured  him  that  she  should  manage 
her  family  without  any  other  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  though  without  her  knowledge,  Mr. 
Way,  the  landlord,  directed  his  steward  not  to  call  upon 
her  at  all  for  his  rent,  conceiving  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  she  could  support  so  large  a  family,  even  with  that 
advantaji'e.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  with  the  benefit 
of  her  two  cows,  and  of  the  land,  she  exerted  herself  so  as 
to  bring  up  all  her  children,  twelve  of  whom  she  placed 
out  in  service;  continuing  to  pay  her  rent  regularly,  of  her 
own  accord,  every  year  after  the  first.  She  carried  part  of 
the  milk  of  her  two  cows,  together  with  the  cream  and 
butter,  every  day  to  sell,  at  Woodbridge,  a  market-town, 
two  miles  off;  and  brought  back  bread  and  other  neces 
saries,  with  which,  and  with  her  skim  milk,  butter-milk, 
&c.,  she  supported  her  family.  The  eldest  girl  took  care 
of  the  rest,  while  the  mother  was  gcme  to  Woodbridge,  and 
by  degrees,  as  they  grew  up,  the  children  went  into  the 
service  of  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

She  came  at  length  and  informed  her  landlord,  that  all 
her  children,  except  the  two  youngest,  were  able  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  that  she  had  taken  to  the  employment 
of  a  nurse,  which  was  a  loss  laborious  situation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  would  enable  her  to  provide  for  the  two 
remaining  children,  who,  indeed,  could  now  almost  main 
tain  themselves.  She,  therefore,  gave  up  the  land,  ex- 
pressing great  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  which  had 
afforded  her  the  means  of  supporting  her  family  under  a 
calamity,  which  must  otherwise  have  driven  both  her  and 
■her  children  into  a  workhouse.  C 
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WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 
We  hear  much  said  of  the  exorbitant  wealth  of 
churchmen  of  former  times;  while  the  beneficial 
purposes  to  which  that  wealth  was  frequently  applied 
are  passed  over  in  silence.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  a  noble  instance  of  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence. We  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  private  and  personal  history  of  William  of 
Wykehara,  although  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
interest.  He  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1324,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  He  received  his 
education  through  the  kindness  of  Nicholas  Uvedale, 
a  neighbouring  landholder ;  and  in  his  twenty-second 
or  twenty-third  yceir,  was  received  into  the  service  of 
Edward  the  Third,  at  first,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  buildings  then  going  on  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Such,  however,  were  the  prudence,  assiduity, 
and  intelligence  displayed  by  Wykeham,  that  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  king,  until,  after  having  passed  through  some 
inferior  employments,  he  was  made,  in  the  year  1366, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  latter  office,  however,  Wykeham  did  not  long 
retain.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  his  bishopric, 
he  retired  to  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  his 
diocese.  And,  although,  in  the  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances, which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Wykeliam  was  often  called  upor.  to  take  a  share  in 
public  affairs,  and  never  undertook  them  without 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  yet 
he  rather  wished  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  episcopal  office,  and  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  design,  which  he  was  anxiously  revolving  in  his 
mind. 

This  design  was  the  creation  of  his  two  Colleges,  of 
Winchester,  and  New  College  Oxford. 

At  an  earlier  period,  the  liberality  of  pious  men 
had  vented  itself  in  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  monasteries.  These  institutions,  although  not 
without  their  use  in  the  dark  and  rude  ages  when 
they  arose,  were  less  suited  to  the  advancing  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  had  become  liable  to  gross  abuses  and 
corruptions.  Learning,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  was  beginning  to  revive;  and  the 
great  demand  was  for  institutions,  not  to  form 
recluses  and  hermits,  but  men  who  should  be  qualified 
to  take  an  useful  part  in  life,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  fill,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  office  of  secular 
priests. 

This  was  the  want  which  Wykeham  designed  to 
supply;  a  design,  which  he  prosecuted  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  boundless  liberality.  For  this  purpose 
he  founded  his  two  Colleges.  Tlie  first,  that  at 
Winchester,  beside  a  Warden  and  ten  Fellows,  was 
endowed  for  the  education  of  seventy  poor  scholars, 
who  should  be  instructed  in  the  learning  suited  to 
their  years,  and  current  in  the  times:  the  second,  at 
Oxford,  which  consisted  also  of  a  Warden  and  seventy 
Fellows,  was  to  receive  the  same  scholars,  as  they 
advanced  toward  manhood,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
Theology,  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Philosophy,  Medicine, 
and  in  the  various  sciences  most  useful  for  the  practice 
of  social  life.  There  was,  besides,  a  noble  establish- 
ment of  clerks,  choristers,  and  inferior  officers;  and 
the  whole  was  endowed  with  funds  on  the  noblest 
scale  of  munificence. 

To  this  great  work  Wykeham  devoted  himself  for 
many  years.  That  the  benefits  of  his  design  might 
not  be  suspended  until  the  necessary  buildings  were 


completed,  he  secured,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 
best  instructions  that  he  could  procure  for  his  seventy 
scholars  at  Winchester,  and  seventy  at  Oxford.  And, 
at  length,  the  two  fabrics  were  finished  with  a  magni- 
ficence of  design,  which  might  have  been  exjjccted 
from  a  founder  eminently  skilled,  as  Wykeham  was, 
in  architecture.  They  were  each  about  six  years  in 
building  The  College  at  Oxford  was  opened  and 
entered  on,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1386;  that  at  Winchester  on  the  2Sth  of 
March,  1393. 

The  design  of  Wykeham  was  one  for  which  he 
had  no  precedent  before  him  ;  nor  has  his  plan  been 
completely  followed  by  njorc  than  one  person  since, 
and  that  person  was  a  king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  in 
the  following  century,  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  Wykeham,  and 
copied  them  for  his  two  Colleges  of  Eton,  and  King's 
College  Cambridge. 

But,  although  only  one  individual  was  found  com- 
pletely to  emulate  Wykeham,  the  example  of  his 
munificence  was  not  altogether  lost.  One  of  the 
youths,  whom  he  himself  placed  in  his  school,  was 
Henry  Chicheley;  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  founded  All  Souls'  College  in 
Oxford.  His  school  at  Winchester  was  also  taught 
by  William  of  Wainfleet,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
attained  the  highest  honours  in  Church  and  State, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College  in  the 
same  University. 

Wykehara  lived  to  see  his  foundations  flourishing 
in  reputation  and  usefulness.  It  was  his  principle 
not  to  leave  his  benefactions  to  take  effect  after  his 
death.  He  expressly  said,  that  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ecute his  designs  during  his  life,  that  he  might 
see  with  his  own  eyes  their  practical  operation, 
and  apply  to  them  such  securities  and  improve- 
ments, as  experience  might  show  to  him  to  be 
useful.  On  the  same  principle,  he  executed  in  his 
life-time  various  other  works,  which  might  have 
immortalized  any  other  man.  He  repaired  his  castles ; 
he  rebuilt  churches;  he  made  public  roads.  But  his 
greatest  work  in  architecture,  was  the  re-construction 
of  the  entire  nave  of  his  Cathedral  at  Winchester; 
which  remains,  to  the  present  time,  a  monument  of 
his  genius,  and  exhibits  one  of  our  finest  specimens 
of  the  pointed  style  of  building  prevalent  in  his  age. 
We  must  mention  one  other  very  pleasing  instance 
of  the  liberality  of  this  munificent  Prelate.  By  his 
will  he  had  bequeathed  legacies  and  remembrances  to 
various  friends  and  public  bodies.  And,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  due  appropriation,  he  paid  them  during 
his  life-time;  thus  becoming,  in  a  manner,  the  executor 
of  his  own  will. 

William  of  Wykeham  died  in  the  year  1404,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  full  of  age  and  honours;  leaving  an 
example  that  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  of  jirinciples 
directed  by  consummate  prudtmce  and  judgment,  and 
animated  by  unbounded  generosity. 


A  GREAT  means  of  happiness  is,  a  constant  employment 
for  a  desirable  end,  and  a  consciousness  of  advancement 
towards  that  end. 


One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan, 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream, 
Yet  dare  ttrraif^n  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem  ; 
Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem. 
Oft  from  aiipareirt  ill  our  blessings  rise : 
Oh !  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ; 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust, — be  humble  and  be  wise. 

Be  ATT  IE. 

111—2 
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NEST   OF   THE    I'ENSILE    GROSBEAK,    ( Lozia  peniiUs), 


PENSILE  BIRDS'  NESTS. 
Volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been,  upon 
Birds'  Nests.  The  great  variety  of  materials  and  of 
construction  displayed  in  these  interesting  structures, 
is  knowTi  to  every  school-boy ;  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  nests,  of  which  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
specimen  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  British 
birds, — we  allude  to  Pensile,  or  Pendent  Nests. 
There  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  nests,  that  of 
the  Tailor  Bird,  in  our  First  Volume,  page  172  ;  and 
some  curious  specimens  of  pendent  nests  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  these  structures 
are  solitary,  others  are  thickly  clustered  together ;  of 
the  latter  kind  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
African  Pensile  Grosbeak,  (Loxia  pensilisj  of  which 
five  or  six  hundred  nests  have  been  seen  hanging 
upon  one  tree.  The  Grosbeak's  nest  is  a  sort  of 
basket  of  straw  and  reeds,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag, 
with  the  entrance  below.  It  is  fastened  to  the  twig 
of  a  tree,  and,  generally,  overhangs  a  stream.  The 
birds  go  on  from  year  to  year  hanging  one  nest 
to  another,  so  that  these  at  length  accumulate  to  a 
chain  of  five  or  six  of  them  suspended  from  one  twig. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Finch  Tribe,  in  South 
Africa,  suspend  their  nests  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  especially  when  they  happen  to  impend  over  a 
river  or  precipice.  The  object  of  this  precaution,  it 
is  supposed,  is  to  secure  their  offspring  from  the 
assaults  of  their  numerous  enemies,  particularly  the 
serpent  race. 

The  Baya,  or  Bottle-crested  Sparrow,  is  remarkable 
for  its  pendent  nest,  l)rilliant  plumage,  and  uncommon 
sagacity.  These  birds  arc  found  in  most  parts  of 
Hindostan.  The  nests  are  formed  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  by  long  grass  woven  together  in  the  shape 
of  a  bottle,  and  suspended  by  the  other  end  to  the 
extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually, 
gays  Mr.  Forbes,  to  secure  the  eggs  and  young  brood 
from  serpents,  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds  of  prey. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pendent  nests  is  that 
of  the  Baltimore  Starling,  speaking  of  which  Mr. 
Wils<jn,  in  his  American  Ornithology,  says, — "  Almost 
the  whole  genus  of  Orioles  belong  to  America,  and. 


with  few  exceptions,  build  pensile  nests.  Few  ot 
them,  however,  equal  the  Baltimore  Starling  in  the 

construction  of  these  receptacles  for  their  young 

I  have  a  number  of  their  nests  now  before  me,  all 
completed,  and  with  eggs.  One  of  these,  the  neatest, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  inches  diameter, 

and  seven  inches  in  depth This  nest  was  hung  on 

the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree,  and  was  visible  one  hundred  yards  off,  though 
shaded  by  the  sun,  and  was  the  work  of  a  very 
beautiful  bird." 

In  one  of  the  religious  periodical  publications  for 
last  month,  rfhe  Christian  Observer ,J  the  Editor,  in 
allusion  to  this  passage  from  Wilson,  has  given  a 
moralizing  turn  to  the  subject  in  the  following  verses, 
with  which,  for  variety's  sake,  we  shall  conclude  our 
present  detached  notices. 

THE  ORIOLE'S  NEST. 

The  Oriole  builds  her  a  pensile  nest  • 

It  hangs  by  a  thread,  and  it  waves  in  the  skies ; 
Yet  no  foe  dares  that  tranfiuil  asylum  molest : 

If  he  tempt  the  frail  twig,  it  forsakes  him — he  dies. 
The  lion  is  tracked  to  the  wild  tangled  lair; 

In  vain  the  whale  snrinks  to  the  dark  icy  wave; 
The  elephant's  strength  may  not  burst  the  fell  snare, 

Nor  the  swift-bounding  fawn  find  retreat  in  her  cave: 
Yet  the  Oriole  sings  in  her  soft  fragile  nest, 

Though  it  hang  by  a  thread  and  is  rocked  by  the  gale 
Foes  are  near,  yet  no  tumult  approaches  her  breast  • 

Her  offspring  no  prowling  marauders  assail. 
O'erhanging  the  torrent,  unheeded,  alone. 

In  her  fair  leafy  island  she  nurtures  her  brood  ; — 
Would  they  wish  for  some  path-way  to  tempt  realms  unknown 

By  that  path-way,  so  envied,  would  dangers  intrude. 
Then  blest  be  the  cottage  that  shields  me  from  care  ; 

I  ask  no  new  ties  of  ambition  or  pride  ; 
May  my  nest  loose-suspended  float  calm  in  mid  air, 

Unsullied  by  earth,  though  to  earth  near  allied  : 
Yet  nearer  to  heaven ;  for  death's  wintry  blast 

The  thread  that  enlinks  me  to  earth  shall  dissever ; 
This  nest  soon  must  fall — its  frail  grace  may  not  last 

But  the  soul  disenthralled  shall  be  buoyant  for  ever. 
And  aye  shall  it  sing,  where  a  calm  cloudless  sky. 

And  a  clime  ever  bright,  heaven's  spring-tide  disclose  ; 
Where  no  shelter  is  craved,  for  no  danger  i.s  nigh  , 

And  the  fluttering  wanderer  sinks  to  repose. 
1  have  built  o'er  a  torrent — for  rude  is  life's  stream  ; 

I  have  hung  by  a  thread  over  death's  sullen  wave  . 
Soft  zephyrs  have  lulled  me  in  youth's  idle  dream. 

Or  tempests  portended  the  night  of  the  grave. 
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My  spnng  has  swift  flitted,  my  summer  is  past. 
And  autumn  is  yielding  to  winter's  chill  storm ; 

Blay  this  fast-flagging  wing  find  a  seller  at  last. 
Where  no  whirlwinds  the  halcyon  noontide  deform. 

And  find  it  1  shall ;  for  there  waiteth  a  rest — 
So  uttered  the  High  One;  whose  word  may  not  fail ; — 

I  shall  find  it  where,  deathless,  hope's  long-sought  behest 
Shall  not  hang  by  a  thread,  or  be  whirled  by  the  gale. 

The  Oriole  builds  her  a  pensile  cot ; 

And  pensile  on  earth  be  each  hope  or  fear ; 
Rejoicing  as  though  I  rejoiced  not. 

And  weeping  as  though  unbedimmed  by  a  tear. 

But  the  eagle  repairs  to  the  lofty  rock  ; 

Serene  are  the  skies  where  she  plumeth  her  wing ; 
And  I  too  would  build  where  no  tempests  can  shock — 

I  would  build  in  the  land  of  perpetual  spring. 


I 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  X.     Dew.  | 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  nature 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  a  clear  autumn 
morning,  soon  after  sun-rise.  Everj'  leaf  and  spray  is 
united  by  the  light  tissue  of  the  gossamer-spider's  ' 
web,  on  which  are  threaded  beads  of  transparent  water,  i 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Every  j 
blade  of  grass  is,  in  like  manner,  enveloped  in  a 
fine  coating  of  moisture,  and  spangled  with  brilliant 
drops.  On  an  attentive  observation,  it  ■will  be  found 
that  the  light,  which  passes  through  these  minute 
globes  of  water,  is  separated  into  distinct  colours. 
Spots  of  vivid  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  will  be  perceived 
scattered,  apparently  at  random,  over  the  glistening 
surface,  and,  in  some  favourable  points  of  view,  there 
may  be  traced  upon  the  plain  an  iris,  composed  of 
the  same  colours  as  the  rainbow,  and  in  the  same 
order,  but  arranged  in  two  branches  receding  from 
the  eye. 

The  copious  deposition  of  moisture,  which  pro- 
duces this  splendid  spectacle,  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  various  causes.  Fine  rain  may  have  fallen, 
or  there  may  have  been  a  sensible  mist,  or  a  thick 
/og.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  atmosphere  will 
have  appeared  perfectly  clear  during  the  whole  pre- 
ceding night,  and  all  the  brilliant  display  will  have 
been  caused  solely  by  the  dew. 

We  propose  to  show  in  what  manner  the  dew  is 
deposited.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose, 
that  the  dew  /alls  in  the  same  manner  as  rain  or 
mist,  only  in  much  finer  particles.  A  very  slight 
observation  will  show  that  dew  is  not  thus  formed ; 
for  it  is  often  deposited  on  the  sides,  and  on  the 
nnder  part  of  blades  of  grass  and  other  substances, 
as  well  as  on  their  upper  surfaces. 

Dew,  in  fact,  does  not  fall,  but  is  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  phenomenon,  though 
many  may  not  have  thought  much  about  the  cause  of 
it.  If  we  bring  a  bottle  from  a  cool  cellar  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  copious  deposition  of  dew  takes  place  upon  its 
outer  surface.  If  a  sudden  hail-storm  drives  against 
the  windows,  a  dew  is  often  deposited  upon  the  inner 
surface.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  is  colder  than  the  air 
itself  And  since  it  is  found  that  heat  always  passes 
from  a  hotter  body  to  one  that  is  colder,  the  invisible 
vapour  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  glass,  loses  part  of  the  heat,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  is  condensed,  or  reduced  to  the  form  of  water. 

The  moisture  begins  to  be  thus  precipitated  at  a 
certain  temperature,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  temperature  is 
called  the  dew-point. 

But  heat  is  given  out  from  one  body  to  another. 


not  only  when  they  are  close  together,  but  when  they 
are  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Without  at 
all  attempting  to  show  what  heat  is,  or  how  it  is 
communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  ovur  present  purpose  to  know,  that  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  all  bodies  towards  an  equality 
of  temperature  ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  bodies  heated 
to  different  degrees,  the  heat  of  that  which  is  the 
hotter  is  given  out,  and  increases  the  heat  of  the 
colder  body.  If  the  bodies  are  in  contact,  the  heat 
is  said  to  be  communicated  by  conduction ;  if  they 
are  not  in  contact,  the  heat  is  said  to  be  radiated  from 
one  body  to  another. 

When,  for  instance,  we  are  standing  before  a  fire 
in  a  cold  day,  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  that  we  are  sensible  of 
a  great  radiation  of  heat  from  the  fire.  But  if  a 
person  comes  suddenly  into  the  room  from  the  frosty 
atmosphere,  we  are  sensible  that  he  strikes  cold;  that 
is,  that  the  heat  given  out  by  radiation  from  our 
bodies  to  his,  is  greater  than  that  which  we  receive  in 
return. 

By  means  of  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  radiation 
of  heat  is  made  verj'  perceptible :  and  different  bodies 
are  found  to  radiate  heat  with  greater  or  less  readi- 
ness. Among  those  which  radiate  heat  rapidly,  are 
glass,  wool,  the  blades  of  grass,  cotton,  &c. 

Hence,  every  object  in  nature  is  constantly  radi- 
ating heat  from  its  surface.  If  a  body  be  surrounded 
by  objects  which  are  hotter  than  itself,  it  becomes 
heated  by  radiation :  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  objects  which  are  colder  than  itself,  it  becomes 
cooled:  and  its  temperature  will  not  be  sensibly 
altered,  if  the  bodies  around  it  have  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  itself.  If,  also,  a  body  be  formed  of 
a  substance  which  conducts  heat  badly,  but  radiates 
heat  easily,  the  extremities  of  such  a  body,  when 
exposed  to  other  cooler  bodies,  will  lose  heat  by 
radiation  faster  than  it  can  be  replaced  by  conduction, 
and  will  become  colder  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
bodies. 

Suppose,  now,  an  extensive  plain,  partly  covered 
with  grass,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  a 
serene  night.  If  the  sky  be  overclouded,  the  heat 
radiated  from  all  the  objects  in  the  plain,  wiU  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  radiated  from  the 
clouds,  that  the  surface  of  the  plain  will  cool  very 
slowly.  But  if  the  clouds  clear  away,  the  heat 
which  is  radiated  from  the  plain,  passes  off  into  the 
open  space  of  the  heavens,  and  so  little  is  radiated 
back,  that  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity.  In  .  those  parts  of  the  plain  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  or  stone,  or  other  substances 
which  conduct  heat  well,  the  heat  which  is  radiated 
from  the  surface,  is  speedily  restored  in  part,  by 
heat  passing  along  the  body  from  the  interior,  and 
the  surface  cools  more  slowly.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  blades  of  grass,  or  with  any  flocky 
substance,  such  as  wool,  cobwebs,  and  the  hke. 
These  substances  radiate  heat  rapidly,  but  conduct  it 
badly.  Hence,  their  surfaces  become  speedily  cool; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  cooled  down  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  dew-point,  the  moisture  of  the  air  is 
condensed  upon  them,  or  there  is  a  dew.  If  the 
radiation  of  heat  still  continues,  the  temperature 
of  those  surfaces  may  be  still  further  lowered,  even 
to  the  freezing  point ;  and  then  the  deposition  takes 
the  beautiful  form  of  hoar-frost. 

In  order,  then,  that  dew  may  be  deposited,  the 
following  circumstances  must  conspire : 

1.  The  sun  must  be  absent,  or,  at  least,  must  be 
very  near  the  horizon. 

2.  The  atmosphere  must  be  nearly  calm ;  whence 
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the  Spanish  name  of  dew  is  Serena,  indicating  the  sere- 
nity of  the  sky  when  it  is  most  copiously  deposited*. 

3.  The  sky  must  be  free  from  clouds. 

4.  The  substances,  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited, 
must  be  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sky,  and 
must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  radiate  heat  easily, 
and  to  conduct  it  with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  his  beautiful  and  philosophical  Essay 
on  Dew,  published  in  1814,  was  the  first  person  who 
fully  explained  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  interesting  natural  phenomenon.  C. 

•  Hence  is  derived  the  word  "  Serenade." 

We  sometimes  saw  a  Hue  line  suddenly  diawn  across 
a  field  of  pure  white,  then  another  above  it,  and  anotlier, 
all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time,  witli  a  loud  crash  like 
cannon,  producing  together,  the  effect  of  long-l)rotracted 
peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times,  some  portion  of  the 
vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy  ice,  gliding  gently 
away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface,  of  purer  white  than 
the  first,  and  the  cast-off  drapery  gathering  in  long  folds, 
either  fell  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared 
behind  some  intervening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of 
colour  rendered  invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after, 
in  another  direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel, 
a  cataract  of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in  the 
valley  where  they  fell.  I  must  own,  that  while  we  shut 
our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might  dwindle  down  to  the  effect 
of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the 
potent  sound  was  heard,  along  the  whole  range  of  many 
miles,  when  the  time  of  awful  suspense,  between  the  fall 
and  the  crash  was  measured,  the  imagination  taking  flight, 
outstripped  till  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the 
mighty  reality  itself. Simond's  Switzerland. 

Theiik  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  Malayan  forests, 
than  the  grandeur  of  the  vegetation  !  The  magnitude  of 
the  flowers,  creepers  and  trees,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  stunted  and,  I  had  almost  said,  pigmy  vegetation  of 
England.  Compared  with  our  forest-trees,  your  largest 
oak  is  a  mere  dwarf  Here,  we  have  creepers  and  vines, 
entwining  larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for  more 
than  a  hundred  feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man's  body, 
and  manv  much  thicker ;  the  trees  seldom  under  a  hun- 
dred, and  generally  approaching  a  hundred  and  sixty,  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  One  tree  that  we  measured, 
was,  in  circumference,  nine  yards  !  and  this  is  nothing  to 
one  I  measured  in  Java. Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 


A  CIRCUMSTANCE  Occurred  here,  (Cawoor,)  which  marks 
the  superstitious  fears  of .  the  natives.  The  coolies,  (or 
porters,)  in  passing  through  the  forest,  came  upon  a  tiger, 
crouched  on  the  path;  they  immediately  stopped,  and 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  supplication,  assuring  hiin, 
they  were  poor  people,  carrying  the  Tuaii  Basar,  great 
man's  luggage,  who  would  be  very  angry  with  them,  if 
they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and,  therefore,  they  implored 
permission  to  pass  quietly,  and  without  molestation.  Tlie 
tiger,  being  startled  at  tlieir  appearance,  got  up,  and 
walked  quietly  into  the  depths  of  the  forest;  and  they  came 
on,  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 

petition,  that  they  passed  in  safety. Lady  Raffles's 

Journey  in  Sumatra. 

The  King  of  the  Island  Toobow,  is  himself  a  Christian. 
This  personage  came  on  board,  and  paid  the  captain  a 
visit.  While  on  board,  he  unconsciously  conveyed  a  severe 
practical  reproof  to  certain  persons,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  sat  down  at  the  captain's  table  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  and  though  ho  was  helped,  paused  ere  he 
began  to  eat,  and  on  his  being  asked  why  he  did  not  begin, 
he  replied,  that  he  was  waiting  to  say  grace;  (for  this 
had  been  omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is.)  However,  the  captain  and  the  rest  immediately 
arose,  somewhat  ashamed  at  being  thus  put  to  the  blush, 
by  one,  whom  they  doubtless  considered  as  infinitely  their 
inferior  in  intellectual  qualities.  Upon  which  the  king 
arose  very  seriously,  and  gave  thanks,  previous  to  com- 
mencing his  repast. Extract  from  a  Letter,  dated  Ton- 

gataboo,  Friendly  Islands,  May  27,  1833. 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  III.     TuE  Repulse  of  the  French  at 

■ViMIERA. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  that 
Buonaparte  and  the  then  King  of  Spain  agreed  to 
unite  ill  seizing  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  arranged 
a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  whole  territory  uudor 
the  Portuguese  dominion. 

Before  the  end  of  that  year,  a  body  of  French 
troops,  under  General  Junot,  had  marched  through 
Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  Lisbon;  while  a 
Spanish  army  had  invaded  Portugal,  north  and  south. 
But  the  court  of  Spain  soon  began  to  repent  of 
having  joined  in  this  nefarious  project,  and  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  its  wily  ally;  for  Napoleon,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  raged  among  the 
Royal  Family,  amused  and  cajoled  King  Charles  and 
his  son  Ferdinand,  and  keeping  both  parties  in  alarm 
and  suspense,  succeeded  in  marching  his  armies  into 
Spain,  and  obtaining  hold  of  the  principal  frontier 
fortresses,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  his 
troops  that  were  in  Portugal.  The  French  soon  after- 
wards entered  Madrid,  and  Buonaparte,  contriving  to 
inveigle  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  into  his  power 
at  Bayonne,  caused  them  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain  in  his  favour.  The  Spanish 
people,  justly  indignant  at  these  proceedings,  took 
up  arms  against  the  French,  and  applied  to  England 
for  assistance,  which  was  instantly  given.  Arms 
and  ammunition,  money  and  clothing,  were  forwarded 
to  them;  and  a  body  of  9000  troops,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  assembled  at  Cork,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  directed  towards  the  Peninsula. 

The  British  troops  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1808,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  They  began  to  disembark  on  the 
1  St  of  August,  but  the  operation  was  so  difficult,  that 
it  was  not  completed  until  the  5  th;  and  on  that  day. 
General  Spencer  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  bringing 
with  him  a  reinforcement,  which  swelled  their 
numbers  to  12,300  men.  Junot  quickly  heard  of 
their  arrival,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  on  account 
of  the  scattered  state  of  his  army.  General  Laborde, 
justly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French 
generals,  was  despatched  from  Lisbon  with  3000 
infantry,  500  or  600  cavalry,  and  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  directed  to  advance  towards  Leria ; 
while  General  Loison,  with  between  7000  and  8000 
men,  was  directed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Laborde. 

The  rapidity  of  the  British  general's  movements 
completely  destroyed  this  arrangement.  Before 
either  Loison  or  Laborde  could  reach  LerIa,  the 
British  had  already  taken  possession  of  it ;  the  line 
of  communication  between  those  generals  was  thus 
cut,  and  as  their  junction  could  only  now  be  effected 
by  a  circuitous  route,  Laborde  was  exposed  to  be 
attacked  alone,  by  an  enemy  who  more  than  doubled 
him  in  numbers.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  availed  himself  , 
of  the  advantage,  and  moving  briskly  on,  came  up 
with  Laborde  at  Roli^a.  The  French  were  attacked, 
and  driven  successively  from  two  strong  positions, 
which  their  able  general  had  most  skilfully  selected, 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  most  brave  and  soldier- 
like manner.  They  retired  along  the  road  leading  to 
Torres  Vedras,  but  Sir  Arthur  was  prevented  from 
pursuing  them,  because  that  movement  would  have 
led  him  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  near  the  coast,  in  order  to  cover  tlie 
landing  of  some  reinforcements  which  had  just 
arrived.  On  the  20th,  the  whole  army  was  re-or- 
ganised, and  preparation  made  for  resuming  offensive 
operations  on   the   morrow.      But    at    this    critical 
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moment.  Sir  Arthur  was  superseded  in  the  cliief 
command  of  the  army ;  and  his  successor.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture  upon  any 
offensive  movement,  unfil  some  reinforcements,  which 
were  expected  under  Sir  John  Moore,  should  arrive, 
and  the  whole  army  be  concentrated. 

In  the  mean  while,  Junot  was  not  idle ;  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  in  Lisbon,  and  the  forts  on  the  Tagus, 
he  quitted  that  city  on  the  15th,  with  a  reserve  of 
2000  infantry,  fiOO  cavalry,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery, 
carrying  with  him,  also,  his  grand  park  of  ammu- 
nition, and  a  military  chest  containing  one  million  of 
francs.  Pushing  forward  himself  to  Alcoentre,  he 
there  found  Loison,  who  was  trying  to  re-establish 
his  communication  with  Laborde.  That  general  had 
reached  Santarem  on  the  13th,  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  weather  had  been  intensely  hot,  without 
a  clrud  in  the  sky,  or  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
Whol^  companies  had  lain  down  upon  the  way; 
many  died  of  thirst,  and  more  would  have  perished, 
if  the  ifficers  of  the  staff,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
that  ci\y,  had  not  gone  out  with  a  great  number  of 
the  inhc  bitants,  carrying  water  and  brandy  to  refresh 
them,  and  carts  to  convey  those  who  were  unable  to 
proceed  further  on  foot.  Each  of  Loison's  long 
marches  at  this  time,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  not 
less  than  an  hundred  men;  and  his  troops  were  so 
dreadfully  exhausted,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
main two  days  at  Santarem.  At  length,  by  the  2{)th, 
Junot  had  assembled  his  whole  force  at  Torres 
Vedras,  in  number  about  14,000  men;  and  then 
reorganizing  his  army,  he  began  to  prepare  for  a 
decisive  battle. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  at  Vimiera, 
had  been  taken  up  merely  as  a  temporary  position, 
and  without  any  expectation  on  their  part,  of  being 
called  upon  to  fight  a  battle  there.  The  village  itself, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the 
little  river  Maceira  flows,  contained  the  park  and 
commissariat  stores ;  in  front,  arose  a  rugged  isolated 
height,  on  which  was  posted  the  centre;  the  right 
rested  on  a  mountain  that  swept  in  a  half-circle 
from  the  village  to  the  sea-coast,  and  the  left,  which 
was  composed  merely  of  a  few  piquets,  occupied 
another  mountain,  extending  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  about 
seven  o'clock,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  beyond 
the  nearest  hills,  and  soon  an  advanced  guard  of 
horse,  was  seen  to  crown  the  heights  to  the  south- 
ward, and  to  send  forward  scouts  on  every  side. 
Presently,  columns  of  infantry  began  to  move  succes- 
sively along  the  road  leading  to  Lourinham ;  and  as 
they  passed  by,  in  front  of  the  British  centre,  it 
became  evident  that  a  battle  was  their  object,  and 
that  too,  on  the  left  of  the  British,  which  Junot  had 
rightly  judged  to  be  weak.  Sir  Arthur  quickly  saw 
their  plan,  and  he  promptly  met  it,  by  moving  a 
strong  force  from  his  right  to  support  his  left.  The 
route  of  these  troops  lay  across  the  valley  behind 
the  village,  and  their  passage  being  quite  screened  by 
the  high  hill  in  its  front,  was  thus  unknown  to  Junot, 
who  afterwards,  to  his  surprise,  found  a  powerful 
front  of  battle,  where  he  had  expected  only  a  wealc 
flank.  The  French  army  consisted  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  under  Loison  and  Laborde  respectively, 
a  third  under  Kellerman,  which  was  composed  of 
grenadiers,  and  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  a  fourth,  of 
cavalry,  under  General  Margaron;  together  with  23 
pieces  of  artillery. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  French  began  the  fight. 
The  divisions  of  Loison  and  Laborde,  advanced 
in  two  separate  attacks,  the  one  headed  by  those 
Generals  in  person,  against  the  British  centre ;   the 


other,  under  Generals  Brennier  and  Solignac,  directed 
against  the  British  left,  partly  upon  its  front,  and 
partly  upon  its  flank. 

Loison's  men  came  on  boldly,  and  with  the  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity  of  French  troops.  They  forced 
in  the  skirmishers  at  once,  but  were  received  with 
a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry.  Some  close  and 
heavy  firing  ensued,  and  the  order  was  then  given 
to  use  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  "  came  to  the 
charge  bravely,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  and  stood 
it  for  a  moment;"  in  that  moment  their  foremost 
rank  fell  "  like  a  line  of  grass  before  the  mowers." 
This  is  not  the  flourish  of  an  historian,  seeking 
artfully  to  embellish  details  which  no  art  can  render 
iiiteresting  to  any  but  military  readers;  it  is  the 
language  of  an  actor  in  the  scene,  who  could  not 
call  it  to  mind  in  after-hours  without  shuddering; 
for  the  very  men,  whose  superiority  was  thus  decidedly 
proved,  could  not  speak  without  involuntary  awe,  of 
so  complete  and  instantaneous  a  destruction,  produced 
as  it  was,  not  by  artillery  or  explosions,  but  by  their 
own  act  and  deed,  and  the  strength  of  their  own 
hearts  and  hands." 

Simultaneously  with  Loison's  attack,  a  dense 
column  of  2000  men,  led  by  Laborde,  and  preceded 
by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  advanced  towards  the 
opposing  lines ;  the  British  artillery,  from  the  height 
on  which  they  were  posted,  opened  a  terrible  fire, 
and  shattered  them  much;  yet  the  French,  notwith- 
standing, came  on  like  good  soldiers,  and  driving  in 
the  English  skirmishers,  quickly  made  their  way  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  But  here  they  were  met  by 
the  50th  regiment,  which,  first  pouring  in  a  deadly 
volley  among  the  thick  masses,  then  charged  them 
front  and  flank  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them 
back  confusedly.  Loison's  attack  had  been,  at  the 
same  time,  repulsed ;  and  Colonel  Taylor,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  burst  in  with  his  handful  of  dragoons, 
among  the  retreating  masses,  and  pursued  them  to  a 
considerable  distance,  with  much  slaughter.  But 
Margaron  soon  espied  the  weakness  of  this  gallant 
and  devoted  band;  and  galloping  down  upon  them 
fiercely  with  his  horsemen,  slew  the  colonel,  and  cut 
half  of  the  men  to  pieces.  Kellerman  now  brought 
his  reserve  into  action;  a  part  was  employed  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  beaten  troops,  while  the  other 
moved  vigorously  to  attack  the  extreme  left  of  the 
British  centre,  which  occupied  a  church  and  church- 
yard that  blocked  the  road  leading  over  the  height  to 
the  village.  Towards  this  spot  the  43rd  regiment 
was  engaged  in  a  hot  skirmish  among  some  vineyards, 
with  a  part  of  Laborde's  division.  "  The  grenadiers 
coming  on  at  a  brisk  pace,"  says  Colonel  Napier, 
"beat  back  the  advanced  companies  of  the  43rd; 
but  to  avoid  the  artillery  that  swejjt  their  left,  they 
dipped  a  little  into  the  ravine,  and  were  taken  on  the 
other  flank  by  the  guns  of  the  eighth  and  fourth 
brigades,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  43rd,  rallying  in 
a  mass,  broke  down  upon  the  head  of  the  column  at 
a  moment  when  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  the 
discharges  of  the  artillery,  had  somewhat  disordered 
its  formation ;  a  short  yet  desperate  fight  took  place ; 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  in  disorder,  but  the  regiment 
suffered  severely." 

All  the  enemy's  attempts  upon  the  British  centre 
were  now  entirely  defeated.  In  the  mean  while. 
General  Brennier  had  marched  against  the  left.  But 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  ravine,  which  protected 
its  front,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  ignorant,  he  got  entangled  among  the 
rocks  and  watercourses.  Solignac,  leading  his  men 
round,  beyond  the  end  of  this  ravine,  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  mountain  on  which  the   English 
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left  was  posted,  thinking  to  fall  upon  their  flank. 
But  he  found  a  strong  force  there,  which  instantly 
bore  down  upon  him,  and  spreading  out  as  the  ridge 
on  which  it  moved  widened,  drove  him  quickly  back. 
Solignac  himself  was  carried  from  the  field,  severely 
wounded ;  six  of  his  guns  were  captured,  and  leaving 
two  regiments  to  guard  them,  the  English  general 
(Ferguson)  pressed  sharply  forward  upon  the  dis- 
ordered columns  of  the  French.  At  this  moment, 
Brennier  extricated  himself  from  the  ravine,  and  for 
an  instant  surprising  those  two  regiments,  retook 
the  guns ;  but  the  British  quickly  rallied,  and  re- 
covering the  artillery,  overthrew  their  assailants, 
and  made  Brennier  himself  prisoner.  He  was  im- 
mediately carrLed  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  he 
eagerly  asked,  if  the  reserve  under  Kellermau  had 
yet  charged;  Sir  Arthur  having  previously  learnt  that 
it  had,  was  now  satisfied  that  all  the  enemy's  efforts 
were  exhausted.  He  at  once  saw  the  advantage  of 
following  up  the  victory,  and  resolved,  while  his  left 
pressed  Junot,  to  march  the  rest  of  his  army  towards 
Lisbon,  and  so  cut  the  French  off  from  that  city. 
But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  now  commander, 
and  who  had  been  present  during  the  action,  although 
he  had  abstained  from  interfering  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  arrangements,  did  not  approve  of  the 
plan;  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  bad  state  of  his  artillery- carriages,  the  want  of 
draft  horses,  the  confusion  of  his  commissariat,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  cavalry,  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal perilous.  By  his  orders,  all  offensive  opera- 
tions were  stopped,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
with  the  expected  reinforcements. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  action  was  severe, 
and  amounted  to  between  2000  and  3000  men. 
Their  dead  lay  thickly  strewn  around  ;  and  they  left 
13  guns,  and  23  ammunition  waggons,  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  English  loss  amounted  to  little 
more  than  700  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Tlieir 
numbers  in  the  field  before  the  action  were  16,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  one  half  had  been  engaged; 
the    French    were    about    14,000,     including    1300 


cavalry,  and  their  entire  force  was  brought  into 
action.  Most  of  the  wounded  French,  who  fell  into 
the  conquerors'  hands,  were  young  and  of  delicate 
appearance,  "  apparently  men,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"  whose  lot  would  not  have  fallen  in  the  army,  under 
any  other  system  than  that  of  the  conscription, 
though,  having  been  forced  into  it,  they  had  acquired 
the  worst  vices  which  have  ever  disgraced  and  de- 
graded the  profession  of  arms."  Yet  even  in  this 
piteous  state,  these  unhappy  youths  would  fain 
rejoice  in  their  sufferings,  and  fully  betrayed  that 
ardent  and  insatiable  thirst  for  military  glory  which 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  their  countrymen,  and 
which  Napoleon  so  well  knew  how  to  foster,  and  to 
turn  to  a  profitable  account,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  ambitious  schemes.  To  one  of  them,  a  chaplain 
of  the  British  army  happened  to  address  himself  in 
the  langtiage  of  commiseration,  uttering  at  the  same 
time,  a  Christian  expression  of  regret  at  the  horrors 
of  war :  but  the  Frenchman  fiercely  answered,  with  a 
mixture  of  pride  and  indignation,  that  he  gloried  in 
his  wounds,  and  that  war  was  the  greatest  happiness 
of  life !  * 

•  We  beg,  once  for  all,  to  express  our  obligation,  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding papers  of  the  series,  to  the  invaluable  Histories  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  by  the  two  great  standard  writers  upon  the  subject, 
SouTiiEY  and  Napier. 


"  He  that  loses  his  conscience,  has  nothing  left  that  is 
worth  keeping."  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And 
in  the  next  place  look  to  your  health :  and  if  you  have  it, 
praise  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience;  for 
health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are  capable 
of,  a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy,  therefore  value  it, 
and  be  thankful  for  it. Izaak  Walton. 


Conscience  distasteful  truths  may  tell, 
But  mark  her  sacred  lessons  well, 
With  her  whoever  lives  at  stiife 
Loses  his  better  friend  for  life. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    CITY    OF    VIENNA. 


Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  spot  where  that  magnificent 
river,  no  longer  rolling  in  one  rapid  and  impetuous  mass, 
spreads  out  its  waters  into  several  smaller  streams,  slow  and 
majestic  in  their  windings,  and  forming,  by  their  many 
cliaiinels,  a  number  of  islands,  of  various  sizes.  The 
Germans  call  it  fVien, — an  appellation  derived  from  a  little 
river  of  that  name,  a  tributary  to  the  great  Danube,  into 
which  it  pours  its  diminutive  stream,  after  passing  through 
the  city  itself;  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks  style  it 
Betsch,  and  the  Poles,  Wicden 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Vienna  was  long  a  military 
station,  under  the  name  of  Castra  Flaviana,  and  afterwards 
of  Vindobona;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  died,  in  the  second  century.  Upon  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths  andHuns;  andin791  was,  by  Charlemagne,  attached 
to  his  dominions.  The  origin  of  the  modern  town  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Henry  the  First,  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in  1142;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  passed,  together  with  the 
duchy,  into  the  possession  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hapsburg,  whose  descendants  still  retain  it,  with  their 
imperial  throne  of  Austria. 

In  1477,  the  city  was  nnsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Hungarians,  but  captured  in  1484,  by  their  king  Matthias, 
who  resided  in  it  till  his  death,  after  which,  it  was  restored 
to  Austria.  The  next  enemies  who  assaulted  it  were  the 
Turks;  whose  power  had  increased  to  a  most  alarming 
degree,  since  their  taking  of  Constantinople  in  145 !,  and 
whose  ambitious  and  enterprising  Sultans  were  now  de- 
signing to  carry  their  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of 
Christian  Europe. 

In  1.529,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  and  destroyed  its  suburbs  ;  but  after  a 
fruitless  siege  of  thirty  days,  the  advance  of  winter,  and 
the  dread  of  approaching  succours,  compelled  him  to  retreat. 

In  1619,  it  was  twice  blockaded  by  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testants, who,  roused  to  rebellion  by  the  active  persectitions 
of  their  Catholic  sovereign,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and 
his  equally  zealous  nobles,  invaded  Austria,  and  imprisoned 
their  intolerant  ruler  within  the  walls  of  his  own  capital. 
But  the  most  memorable  attack  that  it  ever  sustained,  is 
that  of  the  Turks  in  1683;  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large. 

SIEGE   BY   THE   TURKS   IN    1683,    AND 
DELIVERANCE  BY  THE  POLES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arcli- 
duke  Leopold,  who  was  also  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
King  of  Hungary,  had  driven  his  Hungarian  subjects  to 
revolt  by  repeated  oppressions  and  infringements  on  their 
national  liberties,  of  which,  not  the  least  was  the  cruel 
persecution  to  which  he  had  subjected  those  among  them 
who  were  Protestants,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  extirpate 
their  religion.  Headed  by  Tekeli,  one  of  their  principal 
nobles;  the  insurgents  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks ;  and  the  reigning  Sultan,  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
demanded  certain  conditions  of  their  sovereign,  which 
were  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Leopold  was 
aJarmed,  and  anxiously  besought  the  aid  of  the  Poles,  who 
were  then  ruled  by  the  celebrated  Sobieski,  under  the  title 
of  John  the  Third.  This  gallant  monarch  had  always 
espoused  the  interests  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
and,  being  therefore  opposed  to  those  of  Austria,  was,  at 
first,  disinclined  to  assist  the  proud  and  tyrannical  emperor; 
but  as  a  Christian  knight  and  a  noble  Pole,  he  had  vowed 
unextinguishable  hostility  against  the  Moslems,  and  he 
therefore  bound  himself,  by  treaty,  to  aid  Leopold  with 
48,000  men.  The  imperial  force  was  small;  it  amounted 
barely  to  37,000  troops,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 

Early  in  May  the  Moslem  army  was  on  its  march,  in 
number  300,000  men,  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Tartars. 
300  pieces  of  cannon  accompanied  this  terrible  horde,  and 
its  leader  was  the  proud  and  ambitious  Kara  Mustapha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  whose  fearful 
yoke  he  eagerly  thirsted  to  fasten  upon  the  Christian  nations 


of  the  west.  The  redoubtable  host  advanced  from  Belgrade 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  encamped  about 
Vienna,  almost  without  a  blow.  The  investment  was  soon 
completed,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  Turkish  ai  tillery  began 
to  play  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  The  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  and  the  red-hot  balls  of  the  infidels  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  defenders ;  but  they  bravely  held 
out,   cheered  by  the  hope  of  speedy  succour. 

For  more  than  two  months  did  this  siege  continue,  and 
then  was  Vienna  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Famine, 
disease,  and  the  sword,  had  cut  off  two-thirds  of  its  garrison ; 
and,  in  the  quaint  language  of  Sobieskis  French  biogra- 
pher, "  the  grave  continued  open  without  ever  closing  its 
mouth."  Many  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls ;  the 
massy  bastions  were  crumbling  in  ruins,  and  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  in  haste  in  the  streets  formed  the  last 
resource  of  the  besieged.  Stahremberg,  the  gallant  go- 
vernor, he  who  had  declared  tliat  "  he  would  not  surrender 
the  place  but  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,"  began  now 
to  grow  fearful  of  the  restilt.  "  No  more  time  to  lose,  my 
lord,  no  more  time  to  lose,"  was  all  that  he  could  write  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  for  he  had  already  announced  the 
necessity  of  surrendering,  if  not  relieved  in  three  davs ; 
and  the  nightly  signals  of  distress  from  the  summits  of  the 
steeples,  showed  fully  the  extremities  to  which  the  city  was 
reduced.  But  the  Turkish  Vizier  seemed  loth  to  storm  it, 
and  he  was,  besides,  carelessly  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  and  in  the  weakness  of  his  opponents.  For 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  king  of  Poland 
was  advancing,  the  haughty  Mustapha  received  it  with 
contempt : — "  The  king  of  Poland  ! "  said  he,  laughing,  "  I 
know,  indeed,  that  he  has  sent  Lubomirski  with  a  few 
squadrons !" 

At  length  the  long-expected  aid  arrived  to  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  city.  "  One  evening,"  says  the  French  writer, 
M.  de  Salvandy,  "  the  sentinel  who  was  on  the  watch  at 
the  top  of  the  steeple  of  St  Stephen's,  perceived  a  blazing 
(lame  on  the  summits  of  the  Calemberg;  soon  after  an 
army  was  seen  preparing  to  descend  the  ridge.  Every 
telescope  was  now  turned  in  that  direction  ;  and  from  the 
brilliancy  of  their  lances,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
banners,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  the  hussars  of 
Poland,  so  redoubtable  to  the  Osmanlies,  who  were  approach- 
ing. The  Turks  were  immediately  to  be  seen  forming 
their  vast  host  into  divisions, — one  destined  to  oppose  this 
new  enemy,  and  one  to  continue  the  assaults  on  the 
besieged."  The  sight  which  presented  itself  to  the  view 
of  Sobieski,  and  the  Christian  army,  when,  from  the 
sterile  and  inhospitable  summit  of  the  Calemberg  hill,  they 
looked  do  vn  upon  the  vast  and  uneven  plain  below,  was  a 
magnificeut  one.  Sobieski  was,  however,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  grand  array.  "  This  man,"  said  he,  "  is  badly 
encamped,-  he  knows  nothing  of  war, — we  shall  cer- 
tainly beat  him." 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  that  was  fought 
the  great  and  mighty  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Vienna  and  of  Austria.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  Poles 
appeared,  and  took  their  jjost  on  the  right.  "The  laiperial 
eagles, "  says  M.  de  Salvandy,  "  saluted  the  squadrons  of 
gilded  cuirasses,  with  cries  of  '  Long  live  King  John 
Sobieski!'  and  the  sound,  repeated  along  the  Christian 
line,  startled  the  Mussulman  force.  Sobieski  charged  in 
the  centre,  and  directed  his  attack  against  the  scarlet 
tent  of  the  Sultan.  He  advanced,  exclaiming,  Non  nobis, 
Domine,  sed  tibi  sit  gloria  !  (Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but 
unto  Thee,  be  all  the  glory !)  The  Tartars  and  the  Spahij 
(led,  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero  repeated, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  '  By 
Allah,'  exclaimed  Sultan  Gieray,  '  the  king  is  with 
them!'  At  this  moment  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  and  the 
Mahometans  beheld  with  dread,  the  crescent  waning  in 
the  heavens. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  hussars  of  Prince  Alexander, 
who  formed  the  leading  column,  broke  into  a  charge 
amidst  the  national  cry,  '  God  defend  Poland !'  The 
remaining  squadrons,  led  by  all  that  was  noblest  and 
bravest  in  the  country,  resplendent  in  arms,  buoyant  in 
courage,  followed  at  a  gallop.  They  cleared,  without 
drawing  bridle,  a  ravine,  at  which  infantry  might  have 
paused,  and  charged  furiously  up  the  opposite  bank. 
The    shock  wiis  so  violent,  that  almost  all  the  lance» 
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wore  splintered.  The  Pachas  of  Aleppo  and  Siiistria 
were  slain  on  the  spot ;  fuur  other  pachas  fell  under  the 
sabres  of  Jablonowski.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  had  routed  the  force  of  the  principalities,  and 
tlireatoned  the  Ottoman  camp.  Kara  Mustapha  fell  at 
once  from  the  heights  of  confidence,  to  the  depths  of 
despair.  '  Can  you  not  aid  me  ?'  said  he,  to  the  Kara  of 
the  Crimea.  'I  know  the  King  of  Poland,'  was  the 
answer,  '  and  I  tell  you,  that  with  such  an  enemy,  we  have 
no  chance  of  safety  but  in  flight."  Mustapha  in  vain 
strove  to  rally  his  troops ;  all,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
fled,  not  daring  to  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven.  The  cause  of 
Europe,  of  Christendom,  of  civilization,  had  prevailed. 
The  wave  of  the  Mussulman  power  had  retired,  and 
retired  never  to  return.' 

This  happy  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  suitable 
rejoicings ;  and  in  commemoration  of  it,  a  thanksgi\  ing 
festival  was  instituted,  to  be  observed  annually  on  the  l-ilh 
of  September.  But  this  was  laid  aside  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  1 783,  a  few  years  after  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  bjtweon  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

ITS  OCCUPATION  BY  THE  FRENCH 

IN  1805 ;  AND  IN  1809. 
Vienna,  like  most  of  the  capitals  of  continental  Europe, 
was  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte;  and  on  two 
different  occasions,  in  1805,  and  in  ISO'J.  It  was  in  1S05, 
that  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  united  in  a  third 
attempt  to  restrain  the  ambitious  aggressions  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  he  at  once  directed  his  armies 
into  the  territories  of  the  last-mentioned  power.  His 
oiierations  were  attended  with  success ;  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  November,  his  advanced  guard  appeared  before 
Vienna,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  At  first,  the  intention  of  the  Austrians  had  been  to 
attempt  the  defence  of  their  capital ;  but  it  wa.i  alterwards 
abandoned,  because  the  fortifications,  (the  same  which  had 
withstood  the  siege  of  the  Turks,  in  1683,)  were  ancient 
and  in  disrepair,  and  could  only  have  made  sutlicient 
resistance  to  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
EmiKjror  Francis,  therefore,  departed,  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  advancing  Russian  forces,  and 
on  the  13th,  the  French  entered  Vienna,  when  they  found 
it  totally  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  military 
duty  performed  by  the  inhabitants.  Marshals  Lannes  and 
Murat,  with  the  advanced  guard,  marched  through  the 
city  without  halting,  and  approaching  the  main  stream  of 
tlie  Danube,  gained  the  bridge  across  it,  by  a  bold  artifice. 
Napoleon  himself  entered  Vienna  on  the  14th,  and  found 
there  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds  : 
he  afterwards  retired  to  the  splendid  Imperial  Palace  of 
Schiinbrunn,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  The  city 
was  garrisoned  by  the  French  till  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burgh,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The   second  occasion  on   which    the   French   occupied 
Vienna,  was  in  1809.     Early  in  that  year.  Napoleon  was 
in   Spain,  v^.iiher  he  had  moved  the  great  mass  of  his 
armies  to  subdue  the  unexpected  resistance  which  he  there 
found,  to  his  unprincipled  and  rapacious  ambition.    Austria 
thought  the  moment  favouralde,  and  commenced  a  fk-esh 
war  in  April.     But  in  a  month  her  dreaded  enemy  was  at 
the-  gates  of  Vienna,  which  ho  summoned  to  surrender  on 
the    10th   of  May.      The    summons   was   rejected.     The 
Archduke   Maximilian    had   the   command    in    the   city; 
and,   by   his  presence    and  exertions,   he   animated   and 
encouraged   the   citizens   to   defend    it,   as    long    as   the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  fortifications  and  their  imskilfulness 
in  the  art  of  war  would  enable  them.   Mortars  were  quickly 
planted  by  the  French,  and  a  shower  of  bombs  fell  on  the 
city.      A   Hag  of   truce    soon   appeared,    but   merely   to 
intimate  that  the  young  Archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  (who 
diortly   afterwards    became   Najioleon's   wife,)    had   been 
left   behind,   through    indisposition,   when    the    Empeior 
Francis,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  abandoned  the 
capital,  and  that  she  was  now  confined  in  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  direct  front  of  the 
bombardment.     The  palace  was  of  course  respected,  and 
Napoleon  ordered  the  guns  to  play  in  another  direction. 
But  the  resistance  did  not  long  continue  ;  the  city  capitu- 
lated on  the  12th,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  having,  with 
the  troops,  secured  his  retreat,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
across  the  Danube,  which  had  been  won  by  the  French, 
cMi  their  former  visit   in   1805.      Napoleon   himself  again 
flxe<l  his  head-quarters  at  Schiinbrunn,  and,  alter  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  he  resided  there   for  some  months,  until  a 
fioace  was  concluded. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Vienna  is  a  singular  city  in  its  form  and  arrangement. 
■We  have  before  observed  that  it  stands  on  a  plain,  where 
the  Danube  breaks  into  several  branches.  On  the  south- 
ernmost of  these  the  capital  is  built,  forming  three  concen- 
trical  circles ;  the  first,  is  the  old  city,  surrounded  by  iis 
wall  and  rampart ;  the  next,  is  a  plain  called  the  glacis, 
which  forms  a  complete  circle  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  except  where  the  city  is  washed  by  the  arm  of 
the  Danube  ;  and  the  third,  which  encloses  the  other  two, 
is  the  suburbs ;  an  immense  mass  of  houses,  more  open 
and  loosely  arranged  tlian  the  inner  city.  The  low  level 
space  of  ground,  which  thus  divides  Vienna  into  two 
distant  parts,  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width ;  and 
it  was  originally  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  capital, 
in  case  of  attack,  by  rendering  the  city,  properly  so  called, 
a  separate  defence,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  hold  out 
with  success,  even  when  the  suburbs  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy. 

The  old  city  itself  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  for  it  may  be  walked  round  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Its  fortifications  were  once  complete  ;  it  was  encom- 
passed by  bastions  and  ditches,  and  used  to  communicate 
with  the  suburbs  by  twelve  gates.  But  when  the  French 
were  about  to  take  their  departure,  in  1809,  they  began 
busily  to  destroy  these  defences,  and  before  they  left,  had 
made  suc^h  extensiv*  breaches  as  it  would  have  required 
great  labour  and  expense  to  repair.  The  Austrians  ha<l 
been  convinced  by  exiierience  of  the  inutility  of  these 
ramparts  for  the  protection  of  their  town,  and  so  without 
thinking  of  repairing  the  breaches)  they  wisely  resolved  to 
convert  what  remained  into  places  of  public  recreation, 
and  use  them  for  promenading ;  a  purpose  for  which  their 
breadth  and  elevation  rendered  them  excellently  adapted. 

The  suburbs  occupy  much  more  ground  than  the  old 
city,  their  circuit  being  more  than  twelve  miles  ;  they  are 
thirty-four  in  number,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  brick-wall, 
which  travellers  tell  us  is  a  mere  instrument  of  police,  to 
insure  the  detection  of  disaffected  persons  and  contraband 
goods,  by  subjecting  every  thing,  and  every  person,  to  a  strict 
examination.  The  streets  here  are  more  regular  and  open 
than  in  the  proper  city,  and  they  are  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  places  of  recreation ;  but  the  houses  are  less 
elevated,  and  not  so  well  built,  although  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  distinguished  have  residences.  The  largest,  highest, 
and  best,  are  generally  such  as  are  built  in  those  parts 
which  look  immediately  towards  the  city,  where  many  of 
the  public  buildings  are  situated.  These  suburbs  are  of 
different  sizes,  and  they  all  bear  different  names.  Tlie 
largest  and  most  populous  is  the  Leopoldstadt,  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  is  the  island  formed  between 
the  arm  of  the  Danube  and  its  main  stream.  It  contains 
six  hundred  houses,  but  there  is  another  which  contains 
only  eleven. 

THE  STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

The  old  city  numbers  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
streets,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  thougli 
generally  well  paved  and  clean.  Their  appearance  is 
antiquated  and  uregular,  and  they  are  just  what  might  be 
expected  to  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  successive 
centuries,  on  a  spot  that  became  more  precious  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  who  sought  protection  within  the  walls 
that  surrounded  it  became  more  numerous.  Yet  there  are 
some  large  squares  and  open  spaces,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  in  the  most  unfashionable  parts  of  the  city ;  but  they 
are  totally  unlike  our  squares  in  London,  for  they  are  not 
railed  off  in  the  middle,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
nor  are  tliey  encompassed  with  the  splendid  mansions  of 
the  noble  and  the  wealthy.  They  are  clean,  open,  well- 
paved  places,  surrounded  by  the  busy  shops  and  the  com- 
Lrtable  dwellings  of  the  substantial  citizens,  and  commonly 
ornamented  with  fountains,  or  religious  monuments  of  some 
kind.  Our  engraving,  in  page  121,  represents  what  i« 
called  the  Graben,  a  broad  space  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town, — one  of  its  busiest  thoroughfares,  and  yet  entered  at 
both  extremities  by  the  narrowest  and  most  inconvenient 
lanes  in  Vienna.  It  is  adorned  with  two  fountains,  (one 
only  of  which  appears  in  our  view,)  ana  they  are  them- 
selves decorated  with  statues  of  a  strange  and  ill-chosen 
kind.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  a  tall  curious  monument, 
of  sixty-six  feet  high,  dedicated  to  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
and  raised  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  the  First,  in  memory 
of  the  plague  which  ravaged  his  capital  in  1679.  Our 
readers  will  distinguish  it  ir  the  engraving  by  its  pyramidal 
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api)earance.  We  may  mention,  likewi!>e,  the  Joseph-Platz, 
where  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue,  in  hronze,  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second;  the  Hof,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  two  fountains ; 
the  Neumaikt,  the  Uohemarkt,  (he  Kohlmarkt,  and  the 
liurg-Platz,  on  which  stands  the  Burg,  or  Imperial 
Palace. 

Vienna  has  a  gay  and  busy  appearance,  and  in  its 
bustling  activity,  more  nearly  resembles  our  own  metropolis 
than  does  any  other  German  capital.  The  streets  aie 
crowded  with  people,  who  Hock  in  fi'om  the  suburbs,  a  ml 
who  exhibit  a  diversity  of  character,  corresponding  to  the 
various  political  divisions  of  the  territory  under  the 
Austrian  rule.  Kiit,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  there  is  to  be  found  none  of  that  diversity 
of  costume,  which  might  in  former  times  have  enlivened 
the  streets  of  Vienna.  The  dresses  of  the  persons  who 
throng  them,  vary  not  materially  fi-om  those  which  we 
observe  in  our  own  metropolis  ;  e\en  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Tartars,  are  to  be  seen  wearing  coats  and  hats  ;  and  for  the 
ladies,  the  Parisian  fashions  find  favour  in  their  eyes  here 
as  elsewhere. 

HOUSES,  &c. 

Thk  style  of  building  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  is  plain  and 
massive :  the  houses  are  lofty,  rising  to  four  or  fi\e  floors, 
which  are  occupied  by  difTercnt  families,  and  all  approached 
as  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  by  one  common  staircase. 
Their  average  number  of  occupants  is  about  forty ;  but 
there  are  some  individual  masses  of  building  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  whicli  are  more  thickly  peopled,  an<l, 
indeed,  are  as  populous  as  large  villages.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  surrounding  a 
small  court,  which  from  their  great  height,  and  its  own 
narrow  dimensions,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
well,  often  communicating  so  little  light  to  the  staircase,  as 
to  render  lamps  necessary  in  the  d.iy-tirae.  Every  house 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Hausmeister,  or  house- 
master, who  is  a  personage  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  to 
watch  over  the  building  and  its  tenants,  to  preserve  the 
uleanliness  of  the  common-passages,  and  attend  to  the 
safety  of  the  strcet-iloor.  "  This  little  despot,"  says  Mr. 
Russell,  in  his  Tour  in  Germani/,  "commonly  lurks  in 
Sbmo  dark  hole  on  the  ground-Hour,  or  stjU  lower  down ; 
and  every  evening,  as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  he  locks  the 
street-door.  After  this,  there  is  neither  ingress  nor  egress 
without  his  permission,  and  his  favour  is  only  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  pocket ;  if  you  come  home  after  ten 
o'clock,  he  expects  his  two-pence  for  hearing  the  bell  and 


opening  the  door.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  bound  in  duty  to 
admit  you  at  any  hour,  and  that  you  are  not  bound  to 
give  him  any  thing;  but  if  you  have  entered  in  this  way 
once  or  twice,  without  properly  greeting  his  itching  palm, 
the  consequence  is,  that  on  the  next  and  all  sulisequent 
occasions,  you  may  ring  half  an  i.our  before  the  grumbling 
Hausmeister  deigns  to  hear,  and  another  before  he  con- 
descends to  answer  your  thankless  summons.  It  is  the 
same  thing  at  ten  o'clock  ;  the  outer  gate  must  be  shut, 
whatever  revelry  may  be  going  on  within.  It  is  a  police 
regulation,  and  the  police  is  watchful." 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  public  edifices  of  Vienna  are  insignificant,  for  this  city 
has  hitherto  made  but  small  advances  in  elegant  architec 
ture.  The  Burg,  or  palace  of  the  Emperor,  is  an  ill-defined 
irregular  mass,  made  up  of  many  badly-assorted  patches, 
and  exhibiting,  in  its  successive  additions,  a  type  of  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  its  lordly  masters  have  risen  up  to 
their  present  station  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The 
part  used  as  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  called 
Schweitzerhof,  and  is  an  extensive  building,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  but  its  appearance  is  not  very 
striking.  It  is  sunovinded  bv  a  number  of  edifices,  which 
are  devoted  to  \arious  purposes,  and  comprises,  among 
others,  the  Imperial  Library,  the  Chancery  of  the  Empire, 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  and  the  Theatre  attached  to 
the  Palace. 

The  great  hall  of  the  library  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  domes  and  ceiling  are  adorned  with  jiaintings,  and 
supported  by  pillars,  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth, 
the  founder  of  the  edifice  ;  and  round  the  walls  are  ranged 
marble  statues  of  princes  of  the  Austrian  House,  inter- 
spersed with  antique  busts.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
said  to  exceed  :!0(l,000,  besides  12,000  manuscripts,  and 
0(100  specimens  of  the  early  printing  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  particularly 
valuable,  and  comprises  several  very  interesting  produc- 
tions. 

Besides  these  buildings  we  may  mention  the  palace  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  gorgeous  edifice  which 
belongs  to  Prince  Lichtenstcin.  Indeed,  the  private 
mansions  of  its  nobles  are  among  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  Vienna,  where  those  devoted  to  public  pur- 
poses, and  occu])ied  by  the  various  boards  and  chanceries, 
which  compose  the  administration  of  the  einjiire,  are 
seldom   worthy  of  the   smallest   notice.      There   are   two 
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arsenals:  that  of  the  city,  and  that  styled  the  imperial 
one;  in  the  former  is  preserved  the  head  of  Kara  Mustapha, 
who  conducted  the  sieiie  of  1683,  and  was  strangled  the 
following  year  at  Belgrade,  hy  the  Sultans  order;  and  in 
the  latter,  are  to  be  seen  memorials  of  many  great  men, — 
the  armour  of  the  celebrated  crusader,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  the  leathern  jacket,  and  the  hat  worn  by  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  with  the  helmet  of  the  renowned  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  the  friend  and  brother-warrior  of  the  famous 
Marlborough.  It  also  contains  the  balloon  which  was 
used  by  the  French  at  tlie  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1793, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  success  on  that 
occasion. 

RELIGION. 

The  established  religion  of  Vienna,  as  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  every  other 
form  of  worship  is  permitted.  That  the  like  toleration 
was  not  at  all  times  practised  by  the  rulers  of  this 
state,  our  readers  may  easily  gather  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  history  of  the  city;  for  we  have  there  noticed, 
with  what  eagerness  they  persecuted  those  among  their 
subjects,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  how,  more  than  once,  they  were 
made  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  very  capital, 
because  they  would  oppress  with  goading  cruelty,  men  too 
enlightened  to  adopt  the  fallacies  of  their  creed.  Bohemia, 
an  important  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  often 
conspicuously  engaged  in  the  religious  struggles  of  Ger- 
many :  and  when  we  mention  the  name  of  this  fallen 
kingdom,  our  readers  will  at  once  call  to  mind,  that  it  is 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague, — those  noble  martyrs  to  the  primitive  faith,  who 
following  in  the  steps  of  WicklifFe,  contributed  much  by 
their  preachings  and  their  deeds,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
more  successful  efforts  of  Luther,  who  came  after  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Hussites 
and  Protestants  were  banished  by  the  emperors  from  their 
territories ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  who 
reigned  with  her  son,  from  1 740  to  1 780,  had  the  barbarity 
to  hunt  down  the  few  that  yet  lurked  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains.  But  in  1781,  an  edict  of  general  tole- 
ration was  passed  by  Joseph  the  Second,  and  since  then 
the  number  of  open  dissentients  from  popery  has  become 
greater.  Vienna  has  had  its  share  of  the  increase,  but  the 
number  of  protestants  it  contains  is  small ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  not  so  much  Austrians  by  birth,  as 
families  who  have  come  down  from  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany  to  settle  in  this  capital. 

The  Viennese  are  strictly  observant  of  the  forms  of 
their  religion ;  and  their  devotion  extends  even  to  super- 
stition. This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  lower 
elasses,  who  place  great  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  their 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  which  their  ignorant  credulity 
regards  as  peculiarly  sacred,  because  of  the  possession  of 
some  relic,  to  which  tradition  ascribes  much  holy  virtue, 
L  or  for  any  other  reason  equally  valid.  Mariazell  is  the 
P  spot  more  particularly  favoured  as  the  scene  of  their 
worship;  and  of  their  excursion  to  this  place  we  shall  speak 
below. 

CHURCHES. 

ViKN.VA  contains  fifty-seven  Roman  Catholic  churches ; 
one  Lutheran,  and  one  C.alvinist  meeting-house ;  four 
Greek  chapels,  and  two  synagogues.  But  only  few  of  these 
edifices  can  boast  of  much  architectural  beauty,  or  richness 
of  decoration. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  the  Cathedral  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  with  a  steeple  re- 
markable for  its  symmetry  and  height.  It  was  begun  by 
the  first  Duke  of  Austria,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  it  was  twice 
burnt  down,  and  then  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  Such, 
however,  was  the  small  extent  of  the  city  at  that  period, 
that  it  then  stood  consiilerably  without  the  walls,  although 
it  is  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  space  they  enclose. 
This  church  is  the  largest  in  Germany  ;  its  greatest  length 
if  355  feet,  and  its  extreme  breadth  230.  The  height  of 
the  roof  exceeds  80  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower  is  said  to  be 
more  than  450 ;  an  elevation  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
the  Miiiister  at  Strasburgh,  which  is  upwards  of  five 
hundred  feet. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  cathedral  is  sombre  and 


majestic,  although  its  grandeur  is  somewnat  impaired,  by 
the  gaudy  glitter  of  some  painted  tiles  which  cover  the  roof. 
It  is  also  considered  faulty,  with  respect  to  the  la\ish  pro- 
fusion of  stone-work  which  encumbers  every  corner,  and 
greatly  impairs  its  lightness  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the 
intended  ornaments.  But  these  defects  are  unseen  from 
within;  there  all  is  grand  and  simple,  spacious  and 
gloomy.  We  have  observed,  that  the  spire  is  celebrated 
for  its  height  and  beauty.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  for 
being  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  an  aberration 
which  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  shock  of  the 
Turkish  cannon,  in  the  famous  siege  of  1 683,  and  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  French  bombardment,  in  1809. 
The  bell  which  this  tower  supports,  was  cast  in  1711,  by 
the  directions  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  First,  from  the 
metal  of  the  guns  which  the  affrighted  Mussulmans  left 
behind  them,  when  compelled  to  fly  before  John  Sobieski 
and  the  Poles.  It  exceeds  ten  feet  in  heignt,  and  thirty  in 
circumference ;  and  weighs  upwards  of  seventeen  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  clapper  of  thirteen  hundred  weight. 

Next  to  the  cathedral  in  the  scale  of  beauty,  the 
Viennese  place  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromaeus, 
which  they  account  to  be  uncommonly  magnificent ;  but 
our  countrymen  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  its  gilded 
frippery,  as  offensive  to  all  pure  taste.  It  stands  in  the 
suburb  of  Wieden,  and  was  begun  in  1715,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth,  in  obedience  to  a  vow  which  he  had 
made,  when  his  capital  was  ravaged  by  an  epidemical 
disease,  two  years  before ;  but  it  was  not  finished  until 
1737.  It  is  a  large  massy  building,  with  two  wings,  and  a 
small  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  which  is  sur- 
mounted b)  an  oval  dome,  cased  in  glittering  copper. 
But  a  most  important  part  of  the  pile,  consists  in  two  tall 
Doric  pillars,  standing  isolated,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
approach  to  the  portico,  and  rearing  their  high  heads 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  lantern  that  crowns  the  cupola. 
Their  diameter  exceeds  thirteen  feet,  and  they  are  adorned 
each  with  bas-reliefs;  those  of  the  one,  representing  the 
Life  and  Death,  and  those  of  the  other,  the  deeds  of  the 
Saint;  and  both  preserving  their  continuity,  by  ascending 
in  a  spiral  band,  till  at  length  they  reach  the  capitals. 
Each  of  the  columns  is  hollowed  within,  and  a  winding 
staircase  leads  to  its  summit,  which  is  ornamented  with 
f  )ur  imperial  eagles  of  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  lantern-like  piece  of  architecture.  The  interior  of 
the  church  possesses  some  pictures  and  sculptured  marbles ; 
and  the  dome  is  painted.  We  give  a  view  of  this  edifice, 
in  page  128. 

The  church  of  the  Capuchins  is  remarkable,  but  not  for 
its  beauty.  In  one  of  its  low  dark  vaults,  are  the  tombs  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  begin- 
ning with  Matthias.  The  coflins  are  of  bronze,  oblong  in 
form,  and  very  large ;  those  of  the  earliest  date  quite 
plain  and  simple,  others  wrought  with  trophies  »nd  achieve- 
ments. But  these  mausoleums  do  not  contain  the  whole 
remains  of  the  Imperial  family ;  for,  in  accordance  with  a 
curious  custom,  their  hearts  are  deposited  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  barefooted  Augustines,  and  their  er  trails  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

Besides  these  edifices,  we  may  mention  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  an  unworthy  imitation,  on  a  poor  scale,  of  its 
great  namesake  at  Rome,  and  built  in  1702.  There  is 
also  a  chapel  "  Des  Ecossais,"  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
monument  of  the  gallant  Stahremberg,  who  held  out  so 
bravely  against  the  Turks  in  1683. 

MANNERS,  Src 

yiENN.\  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely  dissolute 
city ;  and,  although  some  travellers  are  less  unmeasured 
than  others  in  their  condemnation,  all  agree  in  representing 
it  as  one  in  which  the  public  morals  are  much  degraded. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  other  continental  capi- 
tals, wherein  similar  despotic  governments,  and  similar 
superstitions,  necessarily  exert  a  baneful  inHuence  upon 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  upon  the  character  of 
society. 

The  Viennese  are  distinguished  by  an  unbounded  love 
of  pleasure,  and  a  strong  indisposition  to  all  exertion, 
either  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Their  fondness,  indeed,  for 
amusements  is  sufficiently  attested  in  the  fact,  that,  with 
scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  London,  Vienna 
supports  five  theatres,  two  of  which  are  Imperial  property. 

One  curious  characteristic  of  this  people  is,  a  most  inor- 
dinate and  silly  love  of  high-sounding  titles  and  forms  of 
address,  which,  being  conceived  to  give  dignity  and  con 
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lequence  to  the  person  who  assumes  tliem,  are,  therefore, 
most  scrupulously  exacted.  A  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
perhaps  on  a  salary  of  £40  a  year,  must  not  be  styled 
a  simple  clerk,  but  an  "  Imperial  and  Royal  Clerk,"  in 
such  and  such  an  "  Imperial  and  Royal  Office."  The 
Baron  Reisbeck,  who  travelled  through  Germany  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Frenchman,  notices  this  practice 
when  recounting  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced, 
l)efore  he  could  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  habitation. 
He  says,  "  the  first  room  I  saw  was  up  four  pair  of  stairs ; 
the  looks  of  it  did  not  displease  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  the  owner  was  a  Gncidige  Uerr,  (Gracious  Sir,)  I 
said,  in  French,  to  my  lacf|uais,  "  Away,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  Gnddige  Herr,  who  has  half  of  his 
hired  habitation  to  underlet."  The  Baron  did  not  succeed 
in  his  search  until  he  had  had  a  plentiful  choice  of  titled 
landlords,  among  whom  one  bore  the  designation  of  your 
Honour,  and  another  was  styled  an  Excellence,  or  rather  a 
Magnificence. 

CULTIVATION    OF    THE  ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES. 

Whex  Mr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  so  long  as  it  is  granted 
to  the  Viennese,  "  that  they  can  produce  among  their 
citizens,  a  greater  number  of  decent  performers  on  the 
violin  or  piano  than  any  other  capital,  they  have  no  earthly 
objection  to  have  it  said,  that  they  can  likewise  produce  a 
greater  number  of  blockheads  and  debauchees,"  he  enables 
us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  state  of  the  arts 
and  scieilces  among  them.  Of  all  accomplishments,  a 
proficiency  in  music  holds  the  highest  place  in  their  esti- 
mation ;  and  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  they  are  certainly 
as  much  above  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  (the  Italians 
excepted,)  as  they  are  below  them  in  all  more  solid  and 
useful  pursuits.  Dr.  Burney  speaks  of  Vienna  as  the 
imperial  seat  of  music  in  Germany,  and  the  names  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  who  have  all  lived  within 
its  walls,  present  a  host  of  excellence  unequalled  in  any 
Single  city  of  Europe. 

Haydn  was  born  at  a  village  only  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vienna,  and  it  was  while  acting  as  one  of  the  children  of 
the  choir  at  St.  Stephen's  that  he  began  that  long  course 
of  unwearied  application,  which  supplied  the  natural 
defects  of  his  genius,  and  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  success.  And  after  he  had  left  the  cathedral 
establishment,  it  was  while  engaged  with  two  friends,  in 
the  prevalent  amusement  of  serenading  the  beauties  of 
Vienna,  during  the  fine  summer-evenings,  that  he  first 
brought  his  talents  into  notice.  The  anecdote  is  curious. 
The  young  musicians  had  distinguished,  among  the  ladies 
whom  they  honoured,  the  wife  of  Bernardini  Curtz, — the 
proprietor  and  harlequin  of  one  of  the  theatres  in  the 
capital.  As  they  were  executing  a  serenata,  for  her  grati- 
fication, Curtz,  struck  with  its  originality,  came  out  into 
the  street,  to  ask  who  composed  it.  "  I  did,"  replied 
Haydn  boldly.  "  How  !  you  !  at  your  age  ! '  cried  the 
astonished  harlequin.  "  One  nmst  make  a  beginning 
some  time  or  other,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  This  is  droll  I 
come  up  stairs !"  exclaimed  Curtz ;  and  soon  after  this 
incident,  Haydn  rose  in  reputation  considerably. 

The  practice  of  music  is  very  general  in  Vienna,  and 
much  attention  is  paid  to  it,  even  by  children,  who  learn 
nothing  else.  There  is  a  musical  society  consisting  of 
nearly  two  thousand  members,  mostly  amateurs;  and  none 
are  admitted  as  active  members  but  those  who  are  able  to 
take  a  part,  vocal  or  instrumenta.,  in  a  concert.  There 
are  besides,  175  pupils,  constantly  receiving  instruction  in 
this  art ;  their  establishment  possesses  a  rich  musical 
library,  and  a  collection  of  the  ancient  and  modern  instru- 
ments of  all  nations. 

Vieima  has  much  in  it  to  interest  a  lover  of  the  fine-arts. 
The  Imperial  collection  of  paintings  at  the  Belvedere 
I'alace,  consists  of  nearly  1400  pictures,  comprising  many 
excellent  specimens  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
Schools.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Rubens, 
to  which,  nearly  two  whole  apartments  are  devoted,  out  of 
the  twenty-three,  in  which  the  entire  collection  is  deposited  ; 
there  are,  also,  many  productions  of  Titian's  pencil,  and 
several  of  Vandyke's  and  Albert  Durers.  The  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Sachsen-Tcschen  is  a  noble  one;  it  contains 
above  12,000  original  drawings,  and  129,000  engravings, 
among  which  are  works  by  almost  every  artist  of  repu- 
tation. There  are  a  great  number  of  drawings  by 
Raphael :  1 59  specimens  by  Albert  Durer,  and  50  sketches 
uf  Claude's.     But  the  great  value  of  this  splendid  cabinet. 


does  not  consist  only  in  its  extent,  or  its  ncnness  in  the 
works  of  any  particular  master ;  the  completeness  of  its 
series,  renders  it  inestimable,  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  design  and  engraving.  Besides 
these  collections,  there  are  several  others  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  nobles,  whose  palaces  adorn  Vienna.  An-.-ong 
them,  we  may  particularize  those  of  the  I'rinces  Ester- 
hazy,  Liechtenstein,  and  Schonborn,  with  that  of  Count 
Lamberg. 

The  Imperial  gallery  of  antiques  is  deposited  in  a  part 
of  the  palace,  and  is  worthy  of  notice;  for  though  the 
statuary  which  it  contains  is  insignificant,  it  can  boast  of 
an  almost  inimitable  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  an  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals.  The  whole 
of  this  collection,  with  that  of  natural  history,  has  been 
three  several  times  carried  down  the  Danube  from  Vienna, 
into  the  district  of  Hungary  called  Bannat,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  French. 

The  general  state  of  science  in  Vienna  is  represented  as 
far  from  flourishing.  The  number  of  scientific  men  is  small, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  medical  society,  there  is 
no  institution  through  the  means  of  which  they  can  keep 
up  an  intercourse  with  each  other.  Medicine  and  the 
various  branches  of  natural  history  are  tha  sciences  most 
cultivated  ;  but  in  the  former  of  these  pursuits,  Berlin  is 
fast  rising  above  Vienna.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  a  good 
one,  and  derives  encouragement  from  the  taste  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  for  botany.  The  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  important,  and  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
of  it. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  establishment  occupies  several  large  rooms  in  the 
emperor's  palace,  and  embraces  within  it  specimens  illus- 
trative of  all  the  different  branches  of  natural  history. 
The  Zoological  portion  has  been  collected  and  arranged 
with  great  care  and  expense,  and  is  very  extensive.  A 
part  of  its  riches  has  been  derived  from  the  menagerie  of 
Schonbrunn,  which  was,  at  one  time,  much  better  stored 
with  rare  animals  than  it  now  is ;  and  no  opportunity  has 
been  neglected  of  adding  to  its  value,  by  the  purchase  of 
entire  collections  or  of  individual  specimens.  The  minera- 
logical  specimens  are  deposited  in  cases  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  rooms,  but  only  the  more  splendid  ones  are  displayed  ; 
they  amount  in  number  to  100,000,  and  comprise  a  great 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  and  valuable  that  are  known 
to  exist;  but  the  pride  of  the  collection  is  a  celebrated 
opal,  from  the  mines  of  Kaschan,  which  weighs  seventeen 
ounces,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  this 
mineral  ever  found.  There  is  also  a  curious  series  of 
aerolithes,  or  meteoric  stones,  some  of  which  fell  in  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

The  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Imperial  House  have 
always  been  famed  for  their  richness  in  mines  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  government,  we 
may  attribute  the  formation  and  excellence  of  this  splendid 
museum. 

TRADE,  S^-c. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Vienna  are  considerable : 
60,000  individuals,  it  is  calculated,  find  employment  in 
difTerent  branches  of  productive  industry.  The  manufac- 
tures embrace  silk,  gold  and  silver  lace,  ribbons,  hardware- 
goods,  and  philosophical  instruments.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  forms  indeed  an  important  one  in  Austria, 
and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  especially  since  the 
war.  In  Vienna  itself  much  ornamental  steel-work  is 
executed ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  yet  far  from 
having  attained  the  same  perfection  as  in  England,  or 
even  Prussia;  nor  is  the  use  of  iron  so  extensive,  nor  is 
it  applied  to  works  of  such  importance  as  with  us.  The 
porcelain  of  Vienna  is  well  known.  The  manufacture  is 
situated  in  the  suburb  of  Rossau,  and  employs  above 
600  workmen,  of  whom  more  than  100  are  painters.  The 
china  is  of  a  strong  texture,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Berlin,   in  elegance  either  of  form  or  ornament. 

Vienna  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Austria ;  but  this  branch  of  industry,  once  so  flourishing 
here,  has  much  declined  of  late.  Previous  to  the  French 
Revolution  it  employed,  in  the  capital  alone,  6000  looms, 
but  before  1803  it  had  been  reduced  onc-third.  Many  most 
beautiful  articles  of  rich  and  embroidered  silk  are  to  be 
found  in  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  Museum  of  the 
Emperor;  but  the  looms  are  chieUy  employed  in  weaving 
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shawls,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  all  the  females  of  the 
capital  give  great  encouragement. 

The  long-celebrated  skill  of  the  Germans,  os  workers  in 
WTX)d,  is  beautifully  displayed  in  the  household  furniture  of 
Vienna,  which,  for  perfection  of  finish,  and  the  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  diflFerent  species  of  indigenous  wood,  may 
»ie  with  the  cabinet-wares  of  any  metropolis  in  Europe. 

Where  the  manufactures  are  thus  extensive  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  considerable  trade.  The  exjKirts  of  Vienna 
fUmish  cargoes  to  6000  boats,  and  merchandise  for  nearly 
2,000,000  of  wagons.  The  Danube,  which  is  navigable 
both  above  and  below  the  city,  forms  the  great  outlet. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  University  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1437 ;  it  was  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
.Jesuits,  but  in  I'ofi  was  taken  from  them,  and  reorganized 
by  the  celebrated  Von  Swieten,  the  body-physician  to  the 
Empress  MariaTheresa.  It  possesses  an  anatomical  Theatre, 
an  Observatory,  a  Library,  with  other  establishments,  and 
is  provided  with  forty-five  professors,  besides  extra  teachers. 
There  are  also  in  this  city  three  Gymnasia,  in  which  the 
studies  prescribed  by  law  are  Religion,  Composition, 
Classics,  Natural  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History, 
and  the  Elements  of  Mathematics.  As  preparatory  to 
the  gymnasium,  there  is  a  normal  school,  whose  object  is 
instruction  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  at  the 
yearly  charge  of  ten  llorins ;  and  for  the  poor,  there  are 
sixty  schools,  where  the  same  advantages  may  be  obtained 
at  a  much  smaller  cost.  In  1821,  a  Protestant  institution 
was  established  for  the  education  of  young  Protestants, 
who,  as  subjects  of  Austria,  were  prohibited  from  studying 
m  foreign  universities ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  low  cha- 
racter. There  is,  likewise,  the  Theresiau  Academy  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  to  the 
benefits  of  which  foreigners  are  also  admitted ;  it  is  under 
the  saperintendence  of  a  director,  and  has  twenty-one 
professors,  ten  masters  of  the  modern  languages,  and 
several  tutors.  Independent  of  all  these  establishments, 
there  are  Imperial  Medical  Academies,  Imperial  Military 
Academies,  and  an  Imperial  Academy  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, which  has  produced  several  distinguished  scholars; 
and  finally,  what  is  styled  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, designed  to  instruct  tradesmen,  and  to  teach,  by 
means  only  of  professors  and  their  lectures,  all  trades  and 
manufoctures. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Travellers  speak  with  applause  of  the  freedom  from 
beggars  which  the  streets  of  Vienna  exhibit.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  at  once,  to  the  strictness  of  the  police,  and 
the  effect  of  the  charitable  establishments.  The  General 
Hospital  is  a  magnificent  institution,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 2000  patients.  But  its  efficiency  is  not  well  kept 
up,  nor  are  its  advantages  bestowed  with  the  same 
liberality  as  in  our  own  country.  The  patients  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which,  the  last  only  are  admitted 
gratis  ;  the  others  pay  according  to  a  certain  scale,  propor- 
tioned to  the  accommodations  which  they  receive.  The 
building  forms  six  or  seven  open  squares,  and  the  patients 
are  lodged  in  long  wards  and  private  chambers.  Four 
physicians,  and  four  surgeons,  reside  in  the  hospital,  and 
give  lectures  as  well  as  attend  to  the  patients.  There  is, 
al.so,  a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
which  contains  300  patients,  whose  condition.  Dr.  Bright* 
says,  is  far  from  being  as  comfortable,  as  in  many  similar 
establishments  which  he  Itas  visited ;  and  besides  these, 
are  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
as  well  as  of  the  Blind,  which,  however,  are  not  very 
extensive. 

POLICE. 

The  police  of  Vienna,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  existence.  But  its  functions  are  very 
different  from  those  assigned  to  the  body  which  bears  the 
»ame  name  in  our  own  metropolis.  They  are  far  more 
extensive;  for  they  comprise  not  only  the  ordinary  duties 
of  repressing  crime,  and  watching  over  the  public  health 
»nd  convenience,  but,  also,  others  of  a  political  kind,  such 
as  taking  care  that  no  one  presumes  to  discuss  too  freely 
affairs  of  state,  or  to  canvass  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  spirit  at  all  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment. Foreigners,  and  especially  those  who  come  from 
countries  where  liberal  opinions  are  in  any  degree  prevalent, 
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are,  therefore,  kept  under  a  vigilant  inspection,  and  any 
offensive  conduct  on  their  part,  is  instantly  followed  by 
an  order  to  quit  the  city.  Our  countrymen,  from  the 
licence  of  speech  which  they  enjoy  in  England,  are 
especially  apt  to  indulge  in  the  imprudence  of  expressing 
themselves  on  what  they  see  and  hear,  in  a  manner  not  at 
all  pleasant  to  the  ruling  authorities,  and  thus  they  fre- 
quently are  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty,  which  rightly 
attaches  to  so  unwise  an  act.  But  there  is  one  abominable 
part  of  this  police  system,  and  that  the  one  contributing 
most  to  its  efficiency,  which  all  honourable  minds  must 
e.xecrate ;  we  mean,  the  employment  of  spies,  whose  scope 
of  office  is  not  confined  to  coffee-houses,  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  but  extends  even  to  the  retirement  of 
domestic  life.  The  Viennese  themselves  assert,  that  not 
only  men,  but  women,  too,  and  men  and  women  of  rank, 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  secret  police.  These  informers  are 
quick  to  denounce,  and  the  consequences  of  a  denunciation, 
(to  a  native,)  "  are"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  secret  arrest, 
secret  imprisonment,  and  an  unknown  punishment." 
Many  are  the  stories  told  in  illustration  of  the  working  of 
this  system,  and  of  the  mysterious  power  which  it  gives 
the  police. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

To  so  pleasure-loving  a  people  as  that  of  Vienna,  a  plen- 
tiftil  fund  of  recreation  and  amusement  is  indispensable. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  ramparts  of  the  city 
are  solely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  promenading ;  they  are 
a  place  of  much  resort,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
when,  immediately  after  the  last  mass,  they  are  crowded  to 
suffocation  with  people  of  all  ranks.  The  glacis  is  also 
partly  planted  and  laid  out  into  alleys ;  but  the  most  cele- 
brated spot  is  the  Prater,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
public  park  in  Europe.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  "the 
Leopoldstadt,  and  is  thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
water.  From  the  entrance,  the  principal  drive  extends 
about  half  a  .mile  in  length  ;  it  is  divided  by  rows  of  trees 
into  five  alleys,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  appropriated  to 
pedestrians,  the  two  next  to  horsemen,  and  the  inner  one  to 
carriages.  Beyond  its  termination  is  the  more  rural  part 
of  the  Prater ;  there  the  wood  becomes  thicker,  the  alleys 
are  no  longer  straight  and  formal,  but  wind  their  way 
irregularly  along,  till  they  stop  at  the  shady  banks  of  the 
Danube  itself.  On  either  side  of  the  drive  stretches  a 
verdant  lawn,  which  is  plentifully  strewn  with  coffee-houses, 
and,  therefore,  much  fi-equented  by  the  listless  pedestrians, 
who  seat  themselves  under  shady  awnings,  or  on  the  green 
herbage  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  enjoying  in  idle  gaiety 
their  ices,  coffee,  and  cigars. 

ENVIRONS. 

There  are  few  European  capitals,  whose  environs  present 
a  more  smiling  and  varied  picture  than  Vienna.  On  the 
north  of  the  city  are  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
west,  rises  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Calemberg,  from  which, 
Sobieski  rushed  down  upon  the  Turks  in.  1683;  to  the 
south,  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Styria,  covered  with 
forests  and  vineyards;  while  on  the  east,  towards  Hungary, 
stretch  boundless  plains,  along  which  tlie  eye  ran^jes, 
unobstructed,  to  the  very  horizon.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital,  stands  the  Imperial  Palace  of 
SchiJnbrunn,  which  was  occu])ied  by  Napoleon,  as  his 
head-quarters,  in  1805  and  1809.  It  was  built  by  Maria 
Theresa,  who  used  it  as  her  favourite  residence ;  for  it  is 
delightfully  situated,  commanding  on  one  side  a  view  of 
the  suburbs,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  hills  of  Hungary. 
The  building  is  extensive ;  and  the  gardens  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  well  laid  out.  They  contain  a  mSnagerie,  and  a 
rich  collection  of  exotic  plants.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
the  young  Na]K)leon  used  generally  to  reside ;  and  it  was 
here  that  he  died,  on  the  22n(l  (}f  July,  in  the  year  1832. 

Laxembourg,  or  haxendorf,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
is  another  place  of  imperial  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  has  there  two  residences.  The 
one  is  an  ordinary  palace  w  ith  a  theatre,  and  other  appen- 
dages ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  model  of  an  ancient  baronial 
castle,  furnished  with  moat,  drawbridge,  portcullis,  arched 
gateway,  court,  hall,  chapel,  chambers,  dungeons,  walls, 
passages,  galleries,  communications,  tunets,  and  every 
other  proper  accompaniment,  for  a  fortress  of  the  olden 
time.  The  interior  is  fitted  in  a  similar  style;  and  at  a 
little  distance,  there  is  a  regular  tilting-ground,  where, 
occasionally,  mock  tournaments  have  been  held  for  the 
emperor's  amusement. 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Vienna,  stands  the 
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•mall  town  of  Baden,  so  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
the  efficacy  of  their  medicinal  properties,  in  the  cure  of 
certain  diseases.  Its  inhabitants  amount  in  number  to 
only  3000;  but  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  season 
of  resort  to  the  batlis,  it  has  frequently  more  than  5000 
visiters. 

The  mode  of  bathing  is  curious.  *'  I  visited  the  baths," 
says  the  a\ithor  of  the  Ramble  in  Germany,  "  and  to 
my  astonishment,  saw  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  bath 
together,  and  moving  about  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
steaming  water.  A  lady  with  the  unwetted  curls  of  a 
handsome  head,  carefully  dressed,  was  of  the  party,  and  a 
fat  old  gentleman,  who,  liis  face  alone  appearing  above  the 
water,  looked  like  a  red  and  rising  moon.  This  practice 
seems,  and  is  indecent ;  although  custom  has  so  apparently 
reconciled  visiters  to  it,  that  they  walk  about  in  the  water 
as  grave,  as  calm,  as  unconcerned,  as  if  they  were  prome- 
nading in  a  garden.  The  bathing-dresses  are  large,  long, 
and  fastened  high  up  on  the  neck." 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MARIAZELL. 

Among  the  many  observances  which  are  practised  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Vienna,  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  celebrated  shrine 
of  Mariazell,  in  Upper  Styria.  Thither,  thousands  of 
superstitious  people  repair  from  the  capital  and  otlier 
cities  in  the  empire,  eagerly  hoping  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven,  by  paying  tlieir  devotions  to  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  one  similar  to  those  modern  Greek  paint- 
ings, which  are  so  common  in  Italy,  and  which  are  there 
ascribed,  by  the  believing  multitude,  to  the  pencil  of  the 
evangelist  Luke.  Tradition  asserts,  that  it  once  adorned 
the  rude  church  of  a  Styrian  priest,  who  fleeing  before 
the  incursion  of  a  Tartar  horde,  bore  it  piously  away 
through  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  refuge,  till  his 
wanderings  were  arrested  by  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self, who  commanded  him  to  deposit  his  precious  charge 
upon  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  proclaim  aloud  to  all  the 


world,  her  never-ceasing  readmess,  through  it,  to  recewe 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  On  the  spot  thus  sanctified, 
arose  in  an  after-age,  the  church  now  standing.  It  is  in 
the  hot  season  of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  J-.ly  or 
August,  that  this  long  and  laborious  journey  of  fifty  miles 
is  undertaken,  as  though  by  tliat  means,  it  might  be  ren- 
dered more  meritorious  and  acceptable.  The  day  is  fixed 
by  an  imperial  ))roclamation  attached  to  the  great  gate  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  early  on  the  appointed  morning,  the 
intended  pilgrims  are  there  assembled,  clad  in  befitting 
garb,  with  long  staves,  and  bare  feet.  They  first  hear 
mass,  and  then  they  proceed  upon  their  way. 

The  road  through  which  they  pass  is  thickly  bestrewn 
with  chapels  and  images  of  saints  and  virgins,  and,  if  tra- 
vellers tell  truth,  with  an  equal  profusion  of  brandy-booths. 
These  things  become  more  numerous  the  nearer  the  pilgrims 
approach  to  the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  the  sinal". 
mean  town  of  Mariazell  itself  is  scarcely  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  inns  and  ale-houses,  not  of  the  very  best  kind. 
To  the  church  the  zealous  devotees  repair,  as  the  sacred 
depository  of  the  rude,  ugly  picture,  to  which  they  fondly 
ascribe  such  holy  virtue.  In  the  centre  of  this  building 
stands  a  small  chajMil,  faintly  illumined  by  one  lamp,  and 
glistening  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
guarded  from  the  profane  touch  by  a  fence  of  silver 
railing.  Round  this  the  pilgrims  kneel  and  pray,  and 
then  they  range  themselves  about  a  pillar,  bearing  on  its 
top  a  stone  image  of  the  virgin,  the  women  kneeling  in  an 
inner  circle,  and  the  men  standing  in  one  without,  and  all 
calmly  await  in  silent  patience  till  the  sun  shall  ha\e  gone 
down  behind  the  mountains ;  and  when  he  has  at  last  sunk 
from  view,  they  begin,  with  rich  musical  voices,  to  sing 
their  evening  chant  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  women 
moving  slowly  on  their  knees  round  the  pillar,  while  the 
men  stand  motionless,  bending  only  at  intervals  to  tire 
sacred  image. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  or  the  interest  belong 
ing  to  such  scenes,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  such  superstitious 
practices  usurping  the  place  of  true  religion. 
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PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 
Peterborough,  an  ancient,  but  small  city,  seated 
on  the  river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  received  its 
name  from  an  abbey  founded  in  early  times,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  Nen 
was  a  gulf  of  measureless  depth,  called  JMedeswell, 
near  which,  was  the  town  of  Medcshumsiead,  so  called, 
probably,  from  its  having  been  the  homestead  belong- 
ing to  a  very  extensive  mead,  or  meadow,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  » 

The  l)eauty  of  the  spot,  then  abounding  in  rich 
woods  and  water,  was  so  attracti\e  to  Peada,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  (the  county  of  Northampton  being  in 
the  dominion  of  Mercia  during  tlie  Heptarchy,)  that 
he  resolved  to  found  an  abbey  there.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  in  the  year  G55,  he  is  said 
to  have  laid  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  that  eight 
yoke  of  oxen  could  scarcely  draw  one  of  them  ;  but 
on  his  death,  his  brothers,  Wolfere  and  Etheldred,  and 
his  sisters,  Kyneburga  and  Kyneswitha,  continued  it. 
The  part,  however,  which  King  Wolfere  took  in  this 
matter,  appears  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  motive 
similar  to  that,  which  led  Offa,  another  Mercian  King, 
to  erect  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans ;  namely,  as  a  pen- 
ance, and  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
The  story  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of  early  English 
superstition,  and  may  be  shortly  told. 

Wolfere,  was  a  wicked  heathen  monarch :  he  had 
two  sons,  Wolfade  and  Rufine.  The  former  was  fond 
of  hunting ;  and  one  day,  when  engaged  in  his  favourite 
sport,  he  pursued  a  deer  which  sought  refuge  at  a 
fountain,  near  the  cell  of  the  famous  St.  Chad.  The 
saint  observing  the  poor  creature  weary  and  worn, 
covered  her  with  leaves,  thinking  from  her  appearance, 
that  some  extraordinary  event  would  presently  occur, 
oS  arising  from  the  adventure.  Presently  came  Prince 
Wolfade,  inquiring  for  the  deer.  But  St.  Chad 
rephed,  '  that  he  was  a  keeper  not  of  beasts,  but  of 
the  souls  of  men  ;  and  that  Wolfade  was  as  a  hart 
at  the  water-brooks,  providentially  sent  to  the  foun- 
tain of  living  water.'  Further  conversation  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  baptism  of  the  Prince,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  his  brother,  at  the  fountain.  These 
Christian  brothers  became,  through  the  artful  repre- 
sentations of  their  father's  steward,  objects  of  hatred 
to  the  king,  who  cruelly  murdered  them  while  at 
])rayer.  Having  subsequently  confessed  his  crime  to 
to  St.  Chad,  Wolfere  was  ordered  by  him,  to  repair  the 
ruined  temples  of  God,  and  to  found  new  ones.  In 
the  west  cloister  of  the  monastery,  was  formerly  to 
be  seen  this  story  represented  in  painted  glass, 
and  near  the  place  was  a  well,  where,  as  tradition 
.said,  St.  Chad  hid  the  deer: — a  subject  of  consi- 
ilerable  interest  for  a  picture.  Thus  Wolfere  and  his 
family  having  finished  and  richly  endowed  the  abbey, 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  in  CG4. 

After  flpurishing  for  above  200  years,  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  Danish  invaders  in  870.  This 
devastation  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  savage 
N'iolenee,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  monks,  together  with  those  of  Croyland*,  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  had  fled  to  Medeshamstead  after 
tlie  destruction  of  their  own  monastery,  defended 
the  abbey  for  some  time,  but  the  Danes,  bursting 
in,  slaughtered  them  all.  The  abbey  then  lay  in 
ruins  for  nearly  a  century,  when  it  was  restored  by 
King  Edgar,  at' the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  queen,  and 
nf  Athelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  renewal  with  all  its  former  privileges,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Edgar,  Archbishop  Dunstan,  Bishop  Oswald, 
&o.,  large  offerings  of  land  and  money  were  made ;  and 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine   Vol.  III.,  p.  148. 


at  this  illustrious  assembly,  the  name  of  the  place 
was  changed  from  Medeshamstead  to  Burgh ;  and 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  its  pleasant  situation,  it  was  called 
Gildenburr/h ;  but,  owing  to  its  dedication  to  St.  Peter, 
it  obtained  the  title  of  Peterborough.  It  is  said 
that,  in  those  days,  the  abbey  was  so  renowiied  and 
honoured,  that  whoever  went  thither  to  pray,  whether 
King,  lord,  bishop,  or  abbot,  put  off  his  shoes  at  the 
gate,  and  entered  barefoot. 

The  tenth  abbot,  Elsine,  is  only  celebrated  for 
being  "  inquisitive  after  relics,  with  which  he  was 
very  industrious,  to  enrich  his  monastery."  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  these  precious  morsels,  but 
are  not  inclined  to  offend  or  weary  our  reader 
with  detaihng  them  ;  "  But,"  it  is  added,  "  whilst 
Elsine  was  careful  abroad  for  relics,  his  abbey  at 
home  sustained  loss  in  more  real  endowments,  for 
Hoveden,  in  Yorkshire,  was  wrested  from  it."  It 
appears,  too,  that  about  1070,  during  the  government 
of  a  careless  and  unpopular  abbot,  who  had  been 
placed  there  by  William  the  First,  the  Danes,  under 
Sweyn,  burnt  down  the  city,  entered  the  abbey,  and 
carried  away  all  the  treasures : — "  precious  things, 
such  as  there  were  not  the  like  in  all  England!"  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  invasion,  the  abbot 
erected  a  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey,  called 
Tout-hill. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  in  which  the  present 
Cathedral  was  begun.  John  de  Sais,  one  of  the 
monks  of  Sais,  in  Normandy,  was  elected  abbot, 
and,  in  1118,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church,  which  was  sufficiently  finished  in  1143, 
under  Abbot  Martin  de  Vecti,  for  the  relics  to  be 
removed,  and  the  monks  introduced.  At  the  cere- 
mony were  present,  not  only  many  of  the  clergy,  but 
several  barons  and  knights;  and  then  they  exhibited 
the  arm  of  St.  Oswald  f,  and  other  treasures.  King 
Stephen  went  to  sec  this  wonder-working  arm,  and 
presented  it  with  a  ring. 

By  the  "  nev)  church"  just  mentioned,  we  are 
not  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  present  struc- 
ture, but  so  much  of  it  as  forms  the  present  choir 
and  altar,  as  it  appears  that  William  de  Watervile, 
who  succeeded  in  1155,  added  two  cross  aisles; 
and  Benedict,  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Canterbury, 
built  the  nave,  from  the  lantern  to  the  west  end  of 
the  church  ;  but  not  the  grand  west  front,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently.  "  Our  Norman  architects," 
says  Bentham  in  his  History  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
"  laid  out  their  whole  design  at  first :  they  usually 
began  at  the  east  end,  or  choir  part :  when  that  was 
finished  and  covered  in,  the  church  was  consecrated : 
they  then  carried  on  the  remainder  of  their  plan 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  completed  by  their  successors." 

In  1200,  the  abbey  being  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
King  John  appointed  Acharius,  prior  of  St.  Alban's, 
as  abbot,  by  whose  care  it  began  again  to  flourish, 
and  in  1238  it  contained  one  hundred  and  ten  monks. 
It  is  supposed,  that  soon  after  this,  the  beautiful  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  was  erected.  By  the  west 
front  must  be  understood,  the  two  square  towers, 
with  lofty  pinnacles,  at  the  north-west  and  south- 
west corners;  the  three  noble  Gothic  arches  which 
stand  between  these  towers ;  and  the  portico  between 
the  arches  and  the  west-wall  of  the  church.     Within 

t  A  Christian  king  of  Northumberland,  famous  for  his  charity  to 
the  poor ;  in  the  performance  of  one  of  liis  charitable  acts,  a  Scotch 
bishop,  wlio  was  present,  is  alleged  to  have  taken  him  by  the  right 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  May  this  hand  never  grow  old."  And 
though  Oswald  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  the  arm  (so  says  the  legend)  was  preserved  and 
brought  to  I'etei'borougli 
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each  of  the  two  towers  is  a  winding  staircase,  leading 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  portico.  That  portion  of  the 
Cathedral,  called  the  new  building,  which  is  at  the 
east  end,  is  considered  the  most  modern  portion 
of  the  whole,  the  date  of  it  heing  about  a.d.  1500. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
building,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  dimensions  of 
the  principal  parts  : —  p^^ 

Length  of  the  whole  Cathedral,  measured  on  the 

outside 479 

Length  of  the  Transept  from  north  to  south    .     .     203 

Breadth  of  the  west  front 156 

Height  of  the  Lantern 150 

Height  of  each  Gothic  arch  at  the  west  front  .     .     82 

We  may  imagine  the  Cathedral  now  completed, 
when  Cardinal  Wolsey  kept  his  Easter  at  Peter- 
borough. On  Palm-Sunday  he  carried  his  palm, 
the  monks  attending  him  in  solemn  procession. 
On  the  Thursday  following  he  kept  his  Maundy*, 
washing  and  kissing  the  feet  of  fifty-nine  poor 
people,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  twelve-pence, 
canvass  for  a  shirt  each,  shoes,  and  red  herrings,  and 
on  Easter-day,  he  went  in  state,  sung  the  higli  mass 
himself,  and  concluded  with  a  benediction  on  the 
audience. 

In  153-1,  Chambers,  the  then  abbot,  together  with 
the  prior  and  thirty-seven  monks,  professed,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  fidelity  and  oljedience  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Peter- 
borough then  became  a  bishopric,  and  its  abbey  a 
Cathedral.  In  the  following  year,  Catherine,  the  first 
wife  of  the  cruel  and  capricious  Henry,  died  at 
Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  and  was  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
bishop's  throne.  In  the  same  Cathedral,  in  July 
1587,  by  torch-light,  the  remains  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  consigned  to  their  narrow 
bed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  She  had  been 
executed  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  about  ten  miles  from 
Peterborough,  in  the  February  preceding.  After 
the  body  had  remained  in  its  tomb  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  her  son,  James  the  First,  removed 
it  to  Westminster  Abbey;  but  the  superb  monument 
raised  to  her  memory  continued  entire. 

From  this  time,  until  1643,  nothing  remarkable 
happened  relative  to  Peterborough  Cathedral:  but 
then  it  experienced  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
desolating  principle,  or  rather,  want  of  all  principle, 
of  men,  "  who  turned  faith  into  faction,  and  religion 
into  rebellion. "  The  town  of  Croyland,  about  ten 
miles  off,  declared  for  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
was  garrisoned.  The  parliamentary  army,  in  passing 
through  Peterborough,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
broke  into  the  church,  pulled  down  the  organ,  and 
trampled  upon  its  fragments;  they  quickly  entered 
the  choir,  and  tore  up  the  Prayer-books.  Then 
fell  the  seats,  the  stalls,  and  the  wainscot,  and  a  noble 
screen  exquisitely  carved.  The  soldiers,  after  firing 
at  every  thing  that  was  beautiful,  defaced  the  monu- 
ments and  grave-stones ;  and  having  forced  their 
way  into  the  Chapter-house,  tore  the  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts in  pieces,  particularly  those  that  had  seals 
appended  to  them,  ignorantly  mistaking  deeds  and 
charters  for  popish  bulls.  "  Thus,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  a  fair  and  stately  building,  in  the 
course  of  about  a  fortnight,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
mental beauty,  and  made  a  ruthful  spectacle,  a  very 
chaos  of  desolation  and  confusion;  scarcely  any 
thing  remaining  but  bare  walls,  broken  seats,  and 
shattered  windows." 

•  Maunily  from  Maiwd,  a  basket,  containing  the  gifts.  For  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies  on  Maundy  'J'hursday,  see  Saturday 
Uagaiine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  HO. 


In  the  year  of  the  happy  restoration,  ItifiO,  the 
Dean,  who  had  been  for  a  long  period  exiled  in 
France,  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  the  p^-ebeudal 
stalls  were  again  occupied  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  Church.  The  sums  that  have  been  occa- 
sionally expended  since  that  time,  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  upon  this  noble  edifice,  are  large  and 
liberal,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
applied.  It  is  now  in  excellent  repair;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  painted  windows  demolished  by 
the  Oliverian  rabble,  it  may  be  said  to  be  looking  as 
splendid  as  ever.    . 


INSCRIPTION    ON   A   BELL. 

To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time  . 
When  mirlh  and  joy  are  on  the  wing 
When  from  the  body  parts  the  soul  . 


I  chime. 
I  ring; 
1  toll ! 


THE  COW-TREE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  had  heard  of  a  tree,  the  juice  of  which  is  a 
nourishing  milk ;  it  is  called  the  Cow-Tree ;  and 
we  were  assured  that  the  negroes  of  the  farm,  who 
drink  plentifully  of  this  vegetable  milk,  consider  it  as 
a  wholesome  aliment.  All  the  milky  juices  of  plants 
being  acrid,  bitter,  and  more  or  less  poisonous,  this 
assertion  appeared  to  us  very  extraordinary  ;  but  we 
found,  by  experience,  during  our  stay  at  Barbula,  that 
the  virtues  of  the  palo  de  vaca  had  not  been  exagge- 
rated. This  fine  tree  rises  like  the  broad-leaved  star- 
apple*.  Its  oblong  and  pointed  leaves,  tough  and 
alternate,  are  marked  by  lateral  ribs,  prominent  at 
the  lower  surface,  and  parallel ;  they  are  some  of 
them  ten  inches  long.  We  did  not  see  the  flower  : 
the  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains  one,  or 
sometimes  two  nuts.  When  incisions  are  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  Cow-Tree,  it  yields  abundance  of  a 
glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thick,  destitute  of  all  acri- 
mony, and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  It  was 
offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  tutumo,  or  calabash- 
tree.  We  drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the 
evening  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning,  without  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect. 
The  ropincss  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little 
disagreeable.  The  negroes  and  the  free  people,  who 
work  in  the  plantations,  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their 
bread  of  maize  or  cassava.  The  major  domo  of  the 
farm  told  us,  that  the  negroes  grow  sensibly  fatter 
during  the  season  when  the  palo  de  vaca  furnishes 
them  with  most  milk. 

This  juice,  exposed  to  the  air,  presents  at  its  sur- 
face, perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  membranes  of  a  strongly 
animalized  substance,  yellowish,  stringy,  and  resem 
bling  a  cheesy  substance  ;  these  membranes,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  more  aqueous  liquid,  are  elastic, 
almost  like  caoutchouc ;  but  they  undergo,  in  time, 
the  same  phenomena  of  putrefaction  as  gelatine. 
The  people  call  the  coagulum  that  separates  by  the 
contact  of  the  air,  cheese  ;  this  coagulum  grows  sour 
in  the  space  of  five  or  six  days,  as  I  observed  in  the 
small  portions  which  I  carried  to  Nueva  Valencia. 

This  extraordinary  tree  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from  Barbula 
to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  Some  stocks  of  it  exist 
near  the  village  of  San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Caucagua,  three  days'  journey  east  of  Caraccas.  At 
Caucagua,  the  natives  call  the  tree  that  furnishes 
this  nourishing  juice  the  Milk -Tree,  Carbol  de  leche.J 
They  profess  to  recognise,  from  the  thickness  and 
colour  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that  yield  the  most 
juice,  as  the  herdsman  distinguishes,  from  externa* 

•  Chrysophyllum  cuinito. 
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signs,  a  good  milch  cow.     It  seems,  according  to 
Mr.  Kunth,  to  belong  to  the  Sapota  family  *. 

Amid  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena 
which  have  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  course 
ot  my  travels,  I  confess  there  are  few  which  have  so 
powerfully  affected  my  imagination  as  the  aspect  of 
the  Cow-Tree.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows 
a  tree,  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves  ;  its  large 
woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone ; 
for  several  months  in  the  year  not  a  single  shower 
moistens  its  foliage  ;  its  branches  appear  dead  and 
dried ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows 
from  it  a  sweet  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most 
abundant;  the  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen 
hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large 
bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and 
thickens  at  its  surface  ;  some  empty  their  bowls  near 
the  tree  itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their 
children.  We  seem  to  behold  the  family  of  a  shep- 
herd,   who    distributes    the   milk    of   his   flock. 

Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 

*  The  Sapota  is  a  genus  of  trees,  (Hemndria  Mmogyxia,) 
anciently  called  Achras,  commonly  translated  the  Wild  Pear,  of 
which  four  species  are  enumerated  in  M\\ir\!i's  Miller.  1st,  Mam- 
mee  Sapota,  otherwise  called,  Nippled  Sapota,  or  the  American 
Marmalade,  from  which  a  marmalade  is  made  like  that  of  qumces. 
It  is  planted  in  the  gardens  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
2nd,  Common  Sapota,  with  a  fruit  larger  than  a  quince,  of  a  delicate 
mellow  taste.  AH  the  tender  parts  are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  ex- 
tremely harsh,  and  bitterish:  but  the  fruit  though  full  of  this  while 
young,  is  very  sweet  and  agreeable  when  it  ripens.  3rd,  Cloven- 
flowered  Sapota.  All  the  herbaceous  parts  of  lliis  tree  are  milky. 
Cultivated  in  Malabar,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  form  of 
the  olive,  succulent,  of  a  sweetish  acid  flavour.  4th,  IVillow-lemed 
Sapota.  No  part  of  the  tree  is  milky;  called  in  Jamacia,  White 
Buily  Tree,  or  Galimeta-wood:  it  is  reckoned  good  timber 


The  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the  amusements  of 
mankind,  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as  the  most 
innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of  injury  or 
annovance  to  others:  the  employment  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but,  probably,  more 
good-will  has  arisen,  and  friendships  been  founded,  by  the 
intercourse  and  communication  connected  with  this  pur- 
suit, than  flora  any  other  whatsoever :  the  pleasures,  the 
testacies  of  the  horticulturist,  are  harmless  and  pure;  a 
streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph,  which  though 
oflon  obta>ied  by  chance,  are  secured  alone  by  morning 
care,  by  evening  caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days:  anem- 
plov,  which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the  opu- 
lent nor  the  indigent,  and  teeming  with  boundless  variety, 
affords  an  unceasing  excitement  to  emulation,  without  con- 
tention or  ill-will. Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


A  Scotch  Highlander  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  his  life  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  when  the  chief 
adopted  him  as  his  son.  They  carried  him  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  he  learnt  their  language,  assumed  their  habits,  and 
became  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  After  a  season, 
the  same  tribe  began  their  route  to  join  the  French  army, 
at  that  time  opposed  lo  tlie  English.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  i)ear  to  the  English  lines  during  the  night.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  spring,  the  old  chief 
roused  the  young  higlilander  from  his  repose :  he  took  hira 
to  an  eminence,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  tents  of  his 
countrymen.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be  dreadfully 
agitated,  and  there  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye. 
After  a  pause ;  "  I  lost"  said  he,  "  my  only  son  in  the 
hattle  with  your  nation ;  are  you  the  only  son  of  your 
father?  and  do  you  think  that  your  father  is  yet  alive?" 
The  young  man  r»plied,  "I  am  the  only  son  of  my  father, 
and  I  hope  that  my  father  is  yet  alive."  They  stood  close 
to  a  beautiful  magnolia  in  full  blossom.  The  prospect  was 
grand  and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned  by 
the  sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  horizon.  The 
old  chief,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  companion,  exclaimed, 
"  Let  thy  heart  rejoice  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene !  to  me 
it  is  as  the  desert;  but  you  are  free;  return  to  your  coun- 
trymen, revisit  your  father  that  he  may  again  rejoice,  when 
he  sees  the  su  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  trees  blossom 
in  the  spring  !"' — Colton. 


THE  GOSSIP. 
How  Uke  the  existence  of  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  that  of  a 
gossip,  particularly  that  of  the  regular  notorious  gossip  in 
a  country  town.  The  squirrel  sleeps  well,  wakes  at  a  certain 
hour,  eats  his  accustomed  food,  takes  his  accustomed  exer- 
cises in  that  twirling  thing,  which  always  goes  the  same  way, 
and  which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  the  squirrel  expects,  and 
takes  with  much  pleasure  the  offered  nut  or  fruit,  which  is 
to  him,  what  a  piece  of  news  is  to  the  gossip,  and  then  he 
goes  quietly  to  his  bed,  when  his  usual  quantity  of  food 
and  exercise  is  taken,  and  wakes  next  day  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same.  And  what  does  the  gossip  do  more?  The 
squirrel  acquires  no  new  ideas  in  the  day,  nor,  I  fear,  does 
the  gossip  ;  but  we  do  not  expect  a  squirrel  to  gain  ideas  ; 
we  do  expect  it  from  human  beings ;  for  we  know  that  they 
have  duties  to  perform,  and  souls  to  be  saved,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not ;  know  it,  I  trust  they  do,  but  then  they 
forget  it.  The  mournful  truth  is,  they  have  so  long 
accustomed  themselves  to  idle  away  life,  and  pass  it  in 
long  talks,  (as  the  savages  say,)  which  can  do  no  one  any 
good,  and  must  do  positive  harm,  that  they  are  likely  to 
remain  what  I  have  called  them,  nearly  incorrigible  ;  with 
them,  alas!  all  inquiries  are  external;  they  know  not  what 
it  is  to  commune  with  the  secret  heart;  they  are  well  read 
in  the  defects  of  others,  but  they  never  think  of  trying  to 
discover  their  own.  Therefore,  they  must  continue  to 
saunter  fioiri  street  to  street,  from  the  club  to  the  coffee- 
room,  from  one  house  to  another,  and  from  shop  to  shop, 
in  weary  succession,  like  the  squirrel  in  its  ever-circling 
wheel,  the  pages  of  their  passing  hours  bearing  no  cha- 
racter fit  to  be  handed  down  by  recording  time  to  eternity, 
a  burden  often  to  themselves,  and  wholly  useless,  if  not 
wearisome,  to  others. 

Alas  !  poor  squii-rel !  but  still  more  pitiable  gossip !  for 
the  squirrel  knows  not  his  privations,  but  gossips  must 
occasionally  be  conscious  of  theirs.  They  must  know  from 
the  little  mind  that  remains  to  them,  that  idleness  produces 
listlessness ;  want  of  regular  occupation,  weariness;  and 
that  with  increasing  years,  comes  increasing  irritability, 
the  result  of  conscious  uselessness,  and  the  want  of  those 
resources  which  enliven  others. 

Gossips  are,  indeed,  a  pitiable  race ;  and  to  the  young 
gossip,  who  may  not  be  wholly  incorrigible,  I  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  following  admirable  admonition.  "Let  any 
man  pass  an  evening  in  listless  idleness,  or  even  in 
reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the  state  of  his  mind 
when  he  goes  to  sleep,  or  gets  up  the  next  morning,  with 
its  state  some  other  day,  when  he  has  passed  some  hours 
in  going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of 
some  of  the  great  doctrines  in  natural  science,  learning 
truths  wholly  new  to  him,  and  satisfying  himself,  by 
careful  examination,  of  the  grounds  on  which  known  truths 
rest,  so  as  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
themselves,  but  able  to  show  why  he  believes  them,  and 
to  prove  before  others,  that  they  are  true,  and  he  will  find 
as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in  the  same  being ;  the 
difference  between  looking  back  upon  time  improperly 
loasted,  and  time  spent  in  self-improvement.  He  will 
feel  himself,  in  the  one  case,  listless  and  dissatisfied,  in  the 
other,  comfortable  and  happy ;  in  the  one  case,  if  he  does 
not  appear  to  himself  humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  have 
earned  any  claims  to  his  own  respect ;  in  the  other  case,  he 
will  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  by  his  own 
exertions  become  a  more  wise,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
exalted  creature.'" Detraction,  by  Mrs.  Opie. 

Wisdom  and  Integrity. — Wisdom  without  innocency  is 
knavery:  innocency  without  wisdom  is  foolery:  be  there- 
fore as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent  as  doves.  The  sub- 
tilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  inno(*ncy  of  the  dove:  the 
innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent. 
What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 

QUARLES 

Domestic  Peace. — It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  every 
thing  smooth  and  smiling  within  the  same  walls.  To  have 
no  separate  interests,  no  difficulty  of  humour,  no  clashing 
of  pretensions  to  contest  with :  where  every  body  keeps  to 
his  post,  moves  in  his  order,  and  endeavours  to  make  him- 
self acceptable ;  where  envy  and  contempt  have  no  place, 
but  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  others  pleased. 

However  unfortunate  we  may  think  ourselves,  yet  let  us 
remember  there  is  an  Eye  watching  over  us ;  it  is  a  hea- 
venly will,  not  blind  fate,  that  guides  t'ne  world. 
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JpoN  our  road,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  Goat,  which 
he  led  about  the  country  to  exhibit,  in  order  to  gain 
a  liveUhood  for  itself  and  its  owner.  He  had  taught 
this  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its  movements 
with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  Uttle  cylindrical  blocks 
of  wood,  placed  successively  one  above  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  goat  stood,  first  upon  the  top  of 
one  cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of  two,  and  after- 
wards of  three,  four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained 
balanced  upon  the  summit  of  them  all,  elevated 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  its  four  feet 
collected  upon  a  single  point,  without  throwing  down 
the  disjointed  fabric  whereon  it  stood.  The  practice 
is  very  ancient. 

Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  tenacious 
footing  possessed  by  this  quadruped,  upon  the  jutty 
points  and  crags  of  rocks ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  ability  to  remain  thus  poised,  may  render  its 
appearance  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly 
any  place  for  its  feet  upon  the  sides,  and  by  the 
brink  of  most  tremendous  precipices. 

The  diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on  which  its 
four  feet  ultimately  remained,  until  the  Arab  had 
ended  his  ditty,  was  only  two  inches;  and  the  length 
of  each  cylinder  was  six  inches.  The  most  curious 
part  of  the  performance  occurred  afterwards ;  for  the 
Arab,  to  convince  us  of  the  animal's  attention  to  the 
turn  of  the  air,  interrupted  the  da  capo:  as  often  as 
he  did  this,  the  goat  tottered,  appeared  uneasy,  and, 
upon  his  becoming  suddenly  silent  in  the  middle  of 
his  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. Clarke's  Travels. 

In  a  note,  Dr.  Clarke  writes,  Sandys  saw  this 
in  Grand  Cairo.  "  There  are  in  this  city,  and  have 
beene  of  long,  a  sort  of  people  that  do  get  their 
livings,  by  shewing  of  feates  with  birds  and  beasts, 
exceeding  therein  all  such  as  have  bin  famous  amongst 
us.  *  *  *  I  have  seen  them  make  both  dogs 
and  goates  to  set  their  foure  feet  on  a  little  turned 
pillar  of  wood,  about  a  foot  high,  and  no  broader  at 
the  end  than  the  palm  of  a  hand:  climing  from  one 
to  two  set  on  the  top  of  one  another;  and  so  to  the 
third  and  fourth :  and  there  turn  about  as  often  as 
their  masters  would  bid  them." Sandys's  Travels. 

And  again.  "  On  the  cliffs  above  hung  a  few 
goats;  one  of  them  danced,  and  scratched  an  ear 
with  its  hind  foot,   in  a  place  where  I  would  not  have 

stood  stock-still, — '  for  all  beneath  the  moon.'  " 

Gray's  Letter  to  Wharton. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  IRELAND. 
One  important  feature  of  Ireland,  hitherto  passed 
over  in  a  vague  and  general  style  by  all  writers, 
consists  in  the  great  number  of  islands  scattered 
round  her  shores;  in  most  of  which,  the  Irish 
language  is  generally,  in  many,  almost  exclusively, 
spoken.  The  extreme  length  of  Ireland,  is  306 
miles,  its  extreme  breadth  207,  and,  speaking  loosely, 
the  circumference  is  about  880  miles.  "  The  sinuous 
line  of  its  sea-coast,  however,  exclusive  of  such  parts 
as  lie  within  estuaries,  or  above  the  first  good 
anchorage  in  every  harbour,  but  inclusive  of  the 
river  Shannon,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  and  the 
shores  of  Bantry  Bay,  Dunmanus  Bay,  and  Kenmare 
river,  will,  if  accurately  followed  through  all  its 
windings,  be  found  to  measure  1737  miles.  In  this 
line,  there  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
harbours,  and  places  where  ships  may  anchor  for 
a  tide,  or  find  shelter.  Round  the  coast  of  this  fine 
country,  and  including  her  inland  lakes,  the  number 
of  islands  and  islets  cannot  be  calculated  at  less 
than  six  hundred.  In  Clew  Bay  alone,  on  the  west 
coast,  the  islands,  islets,  holms,  and  rocks,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  have  been  rated,  I  think,  as 
high  as  three  hundred,  which,  if  they  were  planted, 
would  cause  this  inlet  of  the  sea,  to  exceed  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
In  Strangford  Lough,  on  the  east  coast,  there  are 
fifty-four  islands,  small  and  great,  known  by  parti- 
cular names,  besides  many  others  nameless.  As  to 
inland  lakes,  to  say  nothing  of  Lough  Coirrib,  Lough 
Ree,  or  Lough  Deirgeart,  from  the  centre  of  an  island 
in  Lough  Erne,  called  Ennismacsaint,  may  be  seen 
twenty-seven  islands  in  view  at  once. 

Close  upon  our  native  shore,  (yet  as  devoid  of  all 
the  calm  and  profitable  satisfaction  which  books 
afford,  as  if  they  had  lain  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific,)  here  it  is,  that  as  far  as  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned, our  own  countrymen  have  seen  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  pass  silently  away,  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other, — no  church-going  bell — no  gatherings  of 
the  people  to  hear  the  sweet  sounds  of  divine  mercy, 
or,  as  the  native  Irish  say,  "  the  story  of  peace  ;" 
they  have  for  ages  lived  and  died  amidst  one  un- 
broken famine,  not,  indeed,  of  bread  and  water,  but 
of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Of  those  Islands,  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
were  inhabited  twelve  years  ago.  Some  were  very 
small:  seventeen  contain  only  one  familv  in  each  • 
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and  ten,  not  more  than  three  in  each ;  but  some  are 
large,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  whole, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  43,000  souls. 

I  will  mention  a  few  particulars  of  only  two  of 
them.  Raghhn,  Rathlin,  or  Ratherin,  the  Rienea  of 
Pliny,  the  Ricinea  of  Ptolomy,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  is  nearly  five 
miles  long,  and  three  and  a  half  in  extreme  breadth, 
it  abounds  with  some  curious  arrangements  of 
Basaltic  pillars,  similar  to  those  of  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way *.  It  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  sea- weed 
for  kelp,  and  where  cultivated,  produces  excellent 
barley.  A  religious  establishment  was  founded  here, 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  Columba,  but  in  790,  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes.  The  attachment  of  the 
natives  to  their  little  island  is  extreme,  and  one  of 
their  worst  wishes  to  any  neighbour  who  has  injured 
them  is,  that  he  may  end  his  days  in  Ireland  t- 
Raghlin  is  memorable  as  the  retreat  of  Robert  Bruce 
of  Scotland.  It  was  here  that  he  planted  his 
standard,  and  obtained  some  aid  from  the  native 
Irish,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  Hebrides.  Dr. 
Francis  Hutchinson,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
who  published  an  Irish  almanack,  and  a  defence  of 
the  ancient  historians,  with  application  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1712, 
procured  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Church  Catechism  into  Irish,  with  the 
English  annexed.  It  was  printed  at  Belfast,  but  in 
the  Roman  letter,  and  the  orthography  of  both 
languages  was  interfered  with,  which  was  not  a 
judicious  step  ;  I  know  not  whether  a  single  copy  of 
the  Raghlin  Catechism  remains  in  Ireland. 

Tory,  about  ten  miles  or  more  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  but  united  to  the  parish  of  Tullaghabigly, 
is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  The  name 
of  this  island  is  thought  to  be  of  Runic  etymology, 
and  Thor-eye,  now  corrupted  into  Tory,  denotes  that 
it  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  Scandinavian  deity, 
who  presided  over  desolate  places.  The  inhabitants 
are  imacquainted  with  any  other  law  than  that  of 
their  old  Brehon  code.  They  choose  their  own  chief 
judge,  and  to  his  mandate,  issuing  from  a  throne  of 
turf,  the  people  yield  a  ready  obedience.  Round  a 
tower  and  church  built  by  Columkill,  there  is  a  grave- 
yard, to  which  peculiar  sanctity  is  ascribed,  and 
where  no  one  is  permitted  to  be  interred.  The 
people  but  very  seldom  come  to  the  main  land. 
About  two  years  ago,  a  fishing-boat,  containing 
seven  or  eight  men,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Ards  Bay,  on  the  coast  adjoining,  it  turned  out 
that  not  one  of  these  men  had  ever  been  in  Ireland 
before !  The  trees  belonging  to  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Ards,  (the  uncle  of  Lord  Londonderry,)  actually 
astonished  them,  and  they  were  seen  putting  leaves 
and  small  branches  in  their  pockets,  to  show  on  their 
return.  In  August,  1826,  the  poor  people  in  this 
island,  amounting  to  nearly  500,  were  visited  by  a 
great  calamity.  A  strange  and  unforeseen  storm  set 
in  from  the  north-west,  which  drove  the  sea,  in 
immense  waves,  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the 
island ;  the  waves  beat  even  over  the  highest  cliffs — 
all  their  corn  was  destroyed,  their  potatoes  washed 
out  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  springs  of  fresh  water 
filled  with  that  of  the  sea.  Their  deplorable  situation 
constrained  them  to  several  communications  with 
the  main  land — their  condition,  in  other  respects, 
then  excited  pity.  It  was  then  arranged  that  an  Irish 
teacher  be  sent  them,  and  so  this  frowning  provi- 

•  See  Saturday  Mai;azine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  50. 

t  The  Capers,  or  inhabitante  of  Cape  Clear  Island,  chensh  so 
ardent  an  attachment  to  their  apparently  desolate  Island,  that  even 
temporary  banishment  to  the  mam  land,  has  been  found  so  severe  a 
punishment,  as  effectuall   to  prevent  crime. 


dence  may  prove  to  have  been  only  the  precursor  of 
better  days  than  they  have  ever  seen. 

Innismurry,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  Sligo,  is  but  small,  containing  about  130  acres  of 
shallow  soil.  In  this  isle  there  is  a  large  image 
rudely  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  red,  which  the 
people  call  Father  Molash,  to  which  it  is  affirmed 
they  pay  devotion ;  and  they  have  an  altar  built  of 
loose  round  stones,  called  "the  cursing  altar,"  to 
which  they  are  said  to  apply,  if  any  one  has  injured 
them.  L.  C. 

[Anderson's  HistorwiH  Sketches  of  the  Ancieiit  Native  Irkh.^ 


THE    NEW    ZEALANDERS. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1831,  some  of  the  principal  cliiefs  of 
New  Zealand,  (in  number,  I  believe,  thirteen,)  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  fears  as 
to  the  designs  of  some  foreigners  who  had  visited  their 
shores,  (alliiding  i)rincipally  to  the  visit  of  a  French 
corvette,  which  had  lately  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,) 
they  proceeded  to  request,  that  his  Majesty  would  appoint 
some  person  to  reside  amons^  them,  as  his  representative, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
King  William  and  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  to  keep  in 
order  some  of  his  own  subjects,  convicts  escaped  from  Port 
Jackson,  or  runaway  seamen  from  the  Whalers,  who  had 
stationed  themselves  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  much 
troubled  the  natives.  In  reply  to  this,  the  government 
appointed  Mr.  James  Busby,  as  Resident  at  New  Zealand, 
and  made  him  the  bearer  of  his  Majesty's  answer.  On 
Friday,  May  17th,  1833,  Mr.  Busby  left  the  ship;  the 
Imogen,  (with  the  usual  salute  of  seven  guns,)  and  accom- 
panied by  Captain  BlacKwood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers,  landed  at  Parheah.  We  were  received  on  our 
arrival  by  the  Missionaries,  who  led  us  to  the  place  where 
the  chiefs  were  assembled  to  receive  us.  Three  or  four  of 
the  more  aged  cltiefs  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  on  a 
signal  gi\en  by  one  of  them,  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  chiefs  and  warriors,  who,  likewise,  were 
sitting  on  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards,  arose 
suddenly,  and  rushed  towards  us  with  tremendous  shouts  : 
when  close  to  us,  they  stopped  and  began  their  War  Dance, 
in  which  they  leapt  about  with  surprising  agility,  and  kept 
admirable  time,  accompanying  the  dance  with  loud  shouts, 
and  hideous  contortions  of  visage,  at  the  same  time,  bran- 
dishing above  them  their  muskets  and  mevies. 

In  this  dance  they  followed  the  motions  of  a  fugleman, 
who  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  began  first ;  the 
others  took  the  time  from  him.  Having  repeated  the  dance 
three  or  four  times,  for  the  violence  of  the  exercise  required 
intervals  to  gain  breath,  the  chiefs  sat  down,  and  the 
people  formed  a  ring :  three  or  four  chiefs  made  a  short 
speech  to  welcome  us.  This  being  over,  we  all  repaired  to 
a  space  in  front  of  the  Missioiiary  Chapel.  A  table  was 
placed,  at  which  Mr.  Busby  and  Captain  Blackwood  sat, 
with  the  officers  and  Missionaries  on  either  side  of  them. 

The  people  stood  around  in  a  circle,  leaving  a  clear  space 
in  the  front  of  Mr.  Busby  for  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Busby  then 
read  a  letter  from  Lord  Goderich,  written  by  the  king's 
command,  first  in  English,  and  Mr.  H.  Williams,  the 
senior  Missionary,  translated  it  into  the  New  Zealand 
tongue.  The  letter  was  to  this  effect.  That  his  majesty 
was  happy  to  inform  them,  that  their  fears  were  groundless: 
that  he  had  sent  Mr.  Busby  to  reside  as  his  representative 
among  them,  as  they  had  wished:  that  he  hoped  they 
would  behave  amicably  towards  him;  that  he  would  exert 
himself,  to  prevent  trouble  arising  to  thera  from  the 
English  convicts  and  sailors ;  and  that  he  would  take 
measures  to  transport  runaway  convicts  back  again  to 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mr.  Busby 
then  read  an  address,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  commentary  od 
the  king's  letter :  this  also  was  interpreted  to  them.  After 
this,  several  of  the  chiefs  successively  speechified  away, 
approved  of  Mr.  Busby's  arrival,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
advantages  of  an  intimate  union  with  Great  Britain.  But 
each  chief  wished  Mr.  Bushy  to  reside  in  his  own  district, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  each  urged  this,  was  highly 
amusing.  Their  method  of  speaking  is  very  curious ; 
while  talking,  they  keep  running  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  straight  line,  and  use  a  groat  deal  of  action  and 
gesture.  Their  speeches  contain  much  repetition,  and  are 
very  figurative. 
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After  tliey  all  had  finished,  Mr.  Busby  distributed 
presents  of  a  blanket,  and  five  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  about 
thirty  of  them,  and  this  ceremony  was  followed  by  the 
more  important  one,  the  feast.  This  took  place  an  hour 
and  a  half  afterwards,  and  consisted  of  boiled  potatoes, 
baked  beef,  and  a  mess  of  boiled  flour,  water,  and  sugar, 
of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond.  The  whole  of  it  was 
conveyed  into  a  grass-plat  before  Mr.  Williams's  house,  by 
the  natives  who  live  about  the  Missionary  establishment. 
The  good  things  were  piled  up  in  the  middle.  The 
chiefs  divided  it  out  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were 
parties,  and  informed  them  by  word  of  mouth,  which  was 
for  each.  On  a  given  signal  they  all  rushed  forward,  and 
seized  their  several  portions,  which  they  did  not  stay  to 
eat,  but  carried  away  with  them.  The  number  of  natives 
present  was  about  500,  and  50  Europeans.  All  the  officers 
after  the  ceremony  went  to  Mr.  WilUams's,  where  they  had 
some  refreshment. 

[Extracted  from  a  Letter  written  on  board  H.  M.  Ship  Imogen, 
dated  Sydney,  July  5tli,  1833.] 

Cunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twilight  from  open  day. 
He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine,  goes  boldly  forward  by  the 
nearest  way  ;  ho  sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and 
even,  he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  is  rough 
and  crooked,  he  easily  complies  with  the  ttirns,  and  avoids 
the  obstructions.  But  the  traveller  in  the  dusk,  fears  more 
as  he  sees  less  ;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  there- 
fore suspects  that  he  is  never  safe ;  tries  every  step  before 
he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every  noise,  lest  violence 
should  approach  him.  Wisdom  comprehends  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is 
cautious,  or  confident,  in  due  proportion.  Cunning  dis- 
covers little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other  means  of  certainty, 
than  multiplication  of  stratagems  and  superfluity  of  sus- 
picion. The  man  of  cunning  always  considers  that  he 
can  never  be  too  safe,  and,  therefore,  always  keeps  himself 
enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as  he  hopes,  to  the  eye 
of  rivalry  or  curiosity. Johnson. 

Op  what  infinite  value  to  society  is  that  tenderness,  com- 
passion, and  benevolence,  which  the  Almighty  has  mer- 
cifully impressed  on  the  female  heart.  It  is  a  woman's 
exclusive  gift ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  her  virtues ;  the 
mainspring  of  her  usefulness.  Let  her  then  daily  con- 
sider the  awful  responsibility  of  such  a  gift ;  let  her 
consider  it  as  amongst  her  most  valuable  possessions ; 
and  solely  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  more  especially  for  the  nursing,  training,  and  educating 
the  young  of  her  own  species :  let  her  give  her  heart,  her 
tenderness,  her  compassion,  to  the  infant  orphan,  and  the 
deserted  child ;  let  her,  in  humble  imitation  of  her  great 
Master,  become  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  and  an  instructor 
of  babes ;  and  let  her,  like  hira,  fold  in  her  arms  the  lovely 
emblems  of  those  beings  that  form  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven. Let  her,  with  active  zeal,  bring  little  children  to 
Christ,  that  he  may  bless  them ;  and  though,  under  her 
fostering  care  no  great  legislator,  prince,  or  prophet,  may 
arise,  a  superior  reward  will  await  her  laljours  :  that  which 
is  promised  to  those  who  save  a  soul  from  deatli.  It  will 
be  her  peculiar  and  happy  lot,  to  rear  good  Christians  and 
useful  members  of  society  ;  and  above  all,  blessed  spirits, 
for  eternal  happiness  in  the  communion  of  saints  made 
perfect. Mrs.  Kino. 


You  are  to  consider  that  you  are  a  Christian ;  that  no 
accident  hapjiens  to  us  without  the  Divine  permission,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  submit. 
We  did  not  make  ourselves;  but  the  same  Power  which 
made  us,  rules  over  us,  and  we  are  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal; he  may  do  witli  us  what  he  pleases,  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  complain.  A  second  reason  against  our  com- 
plaint is  our  ignorance;  for,  as  we  know  not  future  events, 
8o  neither  can  we  tell  to  what  purpose  any  accident  tends ; 
and  that  «hich  at  first  threatens  us  with  evil,  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  our  good.  You  are  a  man,  and,  consequently, 
a  sinner,  and  this  may  be  a  punishment  to  you  for  your 
sins ;  indeed,  in  this  sense  it  may  be  esteeme<l  a  good,  yea, 
as  the  greatest  good,  which  satisfies  the  anger  of  heaven, 
and  averts  that  wrath  which  cannot  continue  witliout  our 
destruction.  Thirdly,  our  impotency  in  relieving  ourselves, 
demonstrates  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  our  complaints  ;  for 
whom  do  we  resist,  or  against  whom  do  we  complain,  but  a 
power  from  whose  shafts  no  armour  can  guard  us,  no  speed 
can  Uy, — a  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope  but  in  submis- 
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THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
VI.     Freya,  or  Friga 

What  profiteth  the  graven  image  that  the  maker  thereof  hath  graven 
itl  the  molten  image,  and  a  teacher  of  lies,  that  the  maker  of  his 
work  trusteth  therein,  to  make  dumb  idols^  Woe  to  him  that  saith 
to  the  wood.  Awake  I  to  the  dumb  stone.  Arise!  it  shall  teach! 
Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at 
all  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temole:  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him. — Habakkuk  ii.  18,  19,  20. 

In  pursuing  tliis  subject,  and  noticing,  as  we  proceed, 
the  happy  change  that  ensued  in  our  land,  from  the 
grossest  idolatry  to  Christianity,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  trace  the  political  rise  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  to  see  from  what  small  beginnings  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  raise  large  and  populous  nations. 
-  Tlie  infant  state  of  the  Saxon  people,  before  their 
invasion  of  England,  and  when  the  Romans  first 
observed  them,  showed  no  signs  from  which  human 
sagacity,  could  have  predicted  greatness.  They 
inhabited  a  territory  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonesus,  now  Jutland,  in  Denmark.  This 
small  region  contained  those,  whose  descendants 
occupy  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  the  British  Islands,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  two  Indies  ! 
Such  is  the  course  of  Providence,  that  empires  the 
most  extended  and  the  most  formidable,  are  found 
to  vanish  as  the  morning  mist;  while  tribes  scarcely 
visible,  or  contemptuously  overlooked,  like  the  springs 
of  some  mighty  river,  glide  on  gradually  to  greatness 
and  importance. 

In  our  last  paper  on  the  Saxons  and  their  Idols, 
we  alluded  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Romans, 
over  the  customs  of  the  countries,  to  which  their 
conquests  had  opened  a  way.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Britain,  when  it  was  a  Roman  province, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  During  the 
residence  of  the  various  Roman  governors,  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  continued  to  be 
imported  hither,  so  as  greatly  to  alter  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
also,  in  some  degree,  used  among  the  Britons;  a 
circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  existence  of 
many  words  of  Roman  growth  in  our  language. 
But  the  retirement  of  these  accomplished,  though  un- 
principled visitors,  took  place  a.  d.  448 ;  soon  after 
which,  the  Saxon  invaders  established  themselves  in 
this  country,  when  a  state  of  greater  rusticity,  perhaps, 
but  greater  virtue,  succeeded. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  look  back  on  the  affairs  of 
Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  The 
residence  of  the  polished  Romans  in  this  country 
had  produced  a  mighty  change.  Its  towns  were  no 
longer  barricadoed  forests,  as  represented  by  Julius 
Caisar;  nor  its  houses,  wood  cabins,  covered  with 
straw;  nor  its  inhabitants  naked  savages,  with  painted 
bodies,  or  clothed  with  skins.  It  had  been,  for 
above  three  hundred  years,  the  seat  of  Roman 
wealth  and  splendour.  Roman  emperors  had  reigned 
in  Britain.  The  natives  had  built  houses,  temples, 
and  market-places  in  their  towns,  and  had  adorned 
their  dwellings  with  porches,  galleries,  and  baths, 
and  beautiful  tessellated  pavements.  They  had  their 
advocates,  orators,  and  poets.  Of  their  towns, 
Caerleon,  in  Wales,  and  'Yerulam,  near  St.  Alban's, 
remain  to  this  day  as  ruins,  or  rather  shadows  of 
former  grandeur.  Giklas,  the  most  ancient  British 
writer  extant  (a.  d.  550,)  after  lamenting  all  the  evil 
his  countrymen  had  suffered  from  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
and  its  own  civil  wars,  mentions  it  as  yet  containing 
twenty-eight  cities,  and  some  well-fortified  castles; 
and  as  fertile,  and  abundant  in  cattle  and  sheep 
The  British  workmen,  also,  were  considered  the  best 
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builders,  and  were  employed  by  the  father  of  Constaii- 
tine  the  Great,  in  rebuilding  Autun. 

With  all  their  skill,  however,  in  matters  of  art, 
the  Romans  had  not  been  able  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  That  conceited 
nation  was  itself  plunged  into  the  most  shameful 
idolatry,  and  caught  eagerly  from  other  people,  any 
fresh  superstitions  to  add  to  its  own.  Proving,  by 
their  lamentable  ignorance  in  this  respect,  that  "  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  they  "  forsook  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water." 

Among  "the  rabble,"  reckoned  as  deities  by  the 
Saxons,  and  "  by  the  like  foolery"  allowed  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  goddess  Freya,  or  Friga,  "  who 
was  made,"  in  the  words  of  Verstegan,  "  according  as 
this  picture  here  doth  demonstrate." 


THE    IDOL    FRIGA. 


"  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  her 
left  a  bow ;  signifying  thereby,  that  women  as  well  as  men 
should  in  time  of  need  be  ready  to  fight.  Some  honoured 
her  for  a  god,  and  some  for  a  goddess,  but  she  was 
ordinarily  taken  rather  for  a  goddess  than  a  god,  and  was 
r<9-  .ted  the  giver  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  maker  of  love 
krtd  amity ;  and  of  the  day  of  her  especial  adoration,  we 
vet  retain  the  name  of  Friday ;  and  as  in  the  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  Thursday  cometh  between  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  so  in  the  northern  regions,  where  they  made 
the  .  idol  Thor,  sitting  or  lying  in  a  great  hall  upon  a 
covered  bed,  they  also  placed  on  the  one  side  of  him  the 
idol  Woden,  and  on  the  other  side  the  idol  Fritra.  Some 
do  call  her  Freya,  end  say  she  was  the  wife  of  Woden,  but 
she  was  called  Friga,  and  her  day  our  Saxon  ancestors 
called  dTrifft'Deaa,  from  whence  our  name,  now  of  Friday, 
indeed  cometh." 

A  QUIET  Rebuke  from  a  Superior. — When  Darius, 
King  of  Persia  offered  peace,  with  large  advantages,  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  latter  declined  the  offer.  Upon 
wliich  Parmenio,  (his  chief  counsellor,)  said,  "  If  I  were 
Alexander  I  would  accept  the  proposal."  "  So  would  I," 
replied  Alexander,  "  if  I  were  Parmenio."  As  much  as  to 
say,  thou  art  not  the  man  that  I  am. 


All  desire  of  singularity  had  a  sure  enemy  in  Dr.  .lohnson. 
Few  people  had  a  more  settWd  reverence  for  the  world 
than  he,  or  were  less  captivated  by  new  modes  of  behaviour 
introduced,  or  innovations  on  the  long-received  customs  of 
common  life.  One  day  he  met  a  friend  driving  six  small 
ponies,  and  stopped  to  admire  them.  "  Why  does  nobody," 
said  Johnson,  "begin  the  fashion  of  driving  six  spavined 
horses,  all  spavined  of  the  same  leg?  It  would  have  a 
mighty  pretty  effect,  and  produce  the  distinction  of  doing 
something  worse  than  the  common  way."  He  hated  the 
modern  way  of  leaving  a  company,  without  taking  notice 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  that  he  was  going ;  and  did  not 
much  like  any  of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  ceremony,  which 
had  more  of  his  approbation.  The  innocent  amusements 
of  society  all  found  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
inculcated,  upon  principle,  the  cultivation  of  those  arts 
which  many  a  moralist  thinks  himself  bound  to  reject,  and 
many  a  Christian  holds  unfit  to  be  practised. 

"  No  person,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  goes  under-dressed  till 
he  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough  to  forbear 
carrying  the  badge  of  his  rank  upon  his  back."  And,  in 
answer  to  arguments  used  against  showy  decorations  of 
the  human  figure,  he  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  let 
us  be  found  when  our  Master  calls  us,  ripping,  not  the  lace 
off  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  contention  from  our 
souls  and  tongues !  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward 
customs,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  to  the  manners  of 
those  whom  we  live  among,  and  despise  such  paltry  dis- 
tinctions. Alas,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who  cannot 
get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his  way  thither 
the  sooner  in  a  gray  one." Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Folly  and  cunning  divide  mankind,  yet  they  that  are 
most  crafty  are  the  most  cozened.  They  rob  their  neigh- 
bour of  his  money,  and  lose  their  own  innocency ;  they 
disturb  his  rest  and  their  own  conscience ;  they  throw  him 
into  prison,  themselves  into  hell ;  they  make  poverty  his 
portion,  damnation  their  own. Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  author  of  the  following  lines  delights  to  see  his  fellow-labourers 
happy,  and  is  convinced,  that  one  eflectu.il  way  of  being  so,  is  to  be 
content  with  their  lot,  and  in  love  with  their  duty.  His  verses, 
ho«'ever  humble,  have  a  tendency  to  promote  this. 

SATURDAY    NIGUT. 

BY    A    JOUnNFVMAN    MECHANIC. 

Now,  wife  and  children,  let's  be  gay. 

My  work  is  done,  and  here's  the  pay  : 

'Tw  as  hard  to  earn,  but  never  mind  it, 

Hope  rear'd  the  sheaf,  and  peace  shall  bind  it. 

Six  days  I've  toild,  and  now  we  meet 
To  share  the  welcome  weekly  treat, 
Ol  toast  and  tea,  of  rest  and  joy. 
Which,  gain'd  by  labour,  cannot  cloy. 

Come  yo  who  form  my  dear  fire-side. 
My  care,  my  comfort,  and  my  pride ; 
Come  now,  and  lei  us  close  the  night. 
In  harmless  talk  and  fond  delight 
To-morrow's  dawn  brings  blessed  peace 
And  each  domestic  joys  increase 
To  him  who  honestly  maintains 
That  course  of  life  which  Heav'n  ordains. 

For  this,  and  every  blessing  giv'n, 
Thankful  we'll  bow  the  knee  to  Heav'n ; 
In  God's  own  house  our  voices  raise, 
With  grateful  notes  of  pray'r  and  praise. 

Sweet's  the  tranquillity  of  heart. 
Which  public  worship  does  impart. 
And  sweet's  the  field,  and  sw'eet's  the  road. 
To  him  whose  conscience  bears  no  load. 

Thus  shall  the  day,  as  God  design'd. 
Promote  my  health,  improve  my  mind. 
On  Monday  moining,  free  from  pain, 
Cheerful  I'll  go  to  work  again. 

Our  life  is  but  a  lengthen'd  week, 
Through  which  w  ith  toil  for  rest  we  seek ; 
And  he  whose  labour  well  is  past, 
A  joyful  Sabbath  finds  at  last! 
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JOHN     WILLIAM    PARKEK,    WEST    STRAND. 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSE. 
The  French  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  having  been  restored  at  the  General  Peace, 
in  1814,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  frigate  and 
three  other  vessels,  was  sent,  in  the  month  of  June 
1816,  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  was  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  as  the  trench  expeditions  usually  are, 
including  men  of  science,  artisans,  agriculturists, 
gardeners,  miners,  &c.,  amounting,  with  the  troops, 
to  nearly  four  hundred  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
crews.  The  naval  part  was  intrusted  to  M.  de 
Chaumareys,  who  had  the  command  of  the  frigate. 
La  M/dttse,  of  forty-four  guns. 

Owing  to  a  very  relaxed  state  of  discipline,  and 
ignorance  of  the  common  principles  of  navigation, 
this  frigate  was  suffered  to  run  aground  on  the  bank 
of  Arguin.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  her  off,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  hopes  of  saving  her 
must  be  abandoned,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  concert  measures  for  the  escape  of  the  passengers 
and  crew.  Some  biscuit,  wine,  and  fresh  water,  were 
accordingly  got  up  and  prepared  for  putting  into  the 
boats,  and  upon  a  Raft  which  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed ;  but,  in  the  tumult  of  abandoning  the 
wreck,  it  happened  that  the  Raft,  which  was  destined 
•o  carry  the  greatest  number  of  people,  had  the  least 
share  of  the  provisions ;  of  wine,  indeed,  it  had  more 
than  enough,  but  not  a  single  barrel  of  biscuit. 

There  were  live  boats ;  in  the  first  were  the 
Governor  of  Senegal  and  his  family,  in  all  thirty-five ; 
the  second  took  forty-two  persons  ;  the  third  twenty- 
eight  ;  the  fourth,  the  long-boat,  eighty-eight ;  the 
fifth,  twenty-five ;  and  "nj  jolly-boat,  fifteen,  among 
whom  were  four  children,  and  some  ladies.  The 
military  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  placed  upon 
the  raft — the  number  embarked  on  this  fatal  machine 
was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  inaking, 
with  those  in  the  boats,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

On  leaving  the  wreck,  M.  Correard,  geographical 
engineer,  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  accompany  his  men  on  the  Raft,  wishing  to 
be  assured  that  proper  instruments  and  charts  for 
navigating  it  had  been  put  on  board,  was  told  by  the 
captain  that  everything  necessary  had  been  provided, 
and  a  naval  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it : 
this  naval  officer,  however,  jumped  into  one  of  the 
boats,  and  never  joined  them. 

The  boats  pushed  off  in  a  line,  towing  the  Raft, 
and  assuring  the  people  on  board  that  they  would 
conduct  them  safely  to  land.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded, however,  above  two  leagues  from  the  wreck, 
when  they,  one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tow-lines.  It 
was  afterwards  pretended  that  they  broke  ;  had  this 
even  been  true,  the  boats  might  at  any  time  have 
rejoined  the  Raft ;  instead  of  which,  they  all  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  every  one  striving  to  make  off 
with  all  possible  speed. 

At  this  time,  the  Raft  had  sunk  below  the  water  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  people 
were  so  squeezed  one  againat  another,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  move  ;  fore  and  aft,  they  were 
up  to  the  middle  in  water.  In  such  a  deplorable 
situation,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  been  abandoned;  nor 
would  they  believe  it  until  the  whole  of  the  boats 
had  disappeared  from  their  sight.  They  now  began 
to  consider  themselves  as  deliberately  sacrificed,  and 
S'Wore,  if  ever  they  gained  the  shore,  to  be  revenged 
of  their  unfeeling  companions.  The  consternation 
soon  became  extreme.  Every  thing  that  was  horrible 
took  possession  of  their  imaginations;  all  perceived 


their  destruction  to  be  at  hand,  and  announced  by 
their  wailings  the  dismal  thoughts  by  which  they 
were  distracted.  The  officers,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  by  putting  on  a  show  of  confidence,  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  men  to  a  certain  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, but  were  themselves  overcome  with  alarm  on 
finding  that  there  was  neither  chart,  nor  compass, 
nor  anchor  on  the  Raft.  One  of  the  men  had  fortu- 
nately preserved  a  small  pocket-compass,  and  this 
little  instrument  inspired  them  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, that  they  conceived  their  safety  to  depend 
on  it;  but  this  treasure  was  soon  lost  to  them;  it 
fell  from  the  man's  hand,  and  disappeared  between 
the  openings  of  the  Raft. 

None  of  the  party  had  taken  any  food  before  they 
left  the  ship,  and  hunger  beginning  to  oppress  them, 
they  mixed  the  biscuit,  of  which  they  had  about 
five-and-twenty  pounds  on  board,  with  wine,  and 
distributed  it,  in  small  portions,  to  each  man.  They 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  kind  of  mast,  and  hoisting 
one  of  the  royals  that  had  belonged  to  the  frigate. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sea  began  to  swell;  the  only  consolation  now 
was  the  belief  that  they  should  discover  the  boats 
the  following  morning.  About  midnight  the  weather 
became  very  stormy;  and  the  waves  broke  over  them 
in  every  direction. 

During  the  whole  of  this  night,  said  the  survivors, 
we  struggled  against  death,  holding  ourselves  closely 
to  the  spars  which  were  firmly  bound  together. 
Tossed  by  the  waves  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
sometimes  precipitated  into  the  sea;  floating  between 
life  and  death;  mourning  over  our  misfortunes, 
certain  of  perishing,  yet  contending  for  the  remains 
of  existence  with  that  cruel  element  which  menaced 
to  swallow  us  up ;  such  was  our  situation  till  break 
of  day — horrible  situation!  how  shall  we  convey  an 
idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  reality  I 

In  the  morning  the  wind  abated,  and  the  sea  sub- 
sided a  little ;  but  a  dreadful  spectacle  presented 
itself — ten  or  twelve  of  the  unhappy  men,  having 
their  limbs  jammed  between  the  spars  of  the  raft, 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  perished  in  that 
situation ;  several  others  had  been  swept  off  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves :  in  calling  over  the  list  it  was 
found  that  twenty  had  disappeared. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  dreadful 
scene  which  took  place  the  following  night.  The 
day  had  been  beautiful,  and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  the  boats  would  appear  in  the  course  of  it,  to 
relieve  them  from  their  perilous  state;  but  the 
evening  approached,  and  none  were  seen.  From 
that  moment  a  spirit  of  sedition  spread  from  man  to 
man,  and  manifested  itself  by  the  most  furious 
shouts.  Night  came  on ;  the  heavens  were  obscured 
with  thick  clouds;  the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the 
sea;  the  waves  broke  over  them  every  moment; 
numbers  were  swept  away,  particularly  near  the 
extremities  of  "the  raft;  and  the  crowding  towards 
the  centre  of  it  was  so  great,  that  several  poor 
wretches  were  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  their 
comrades,  who  were  unable  to  keep  on  their  legs. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  all  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed  up,  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
resolved  to  soothe  their  last  moments  by  drinking  till 
they  lost  their  reason.  They  bored  a  hole  in  the 
head  of  a  large  cask,  from  which  they  continued  to 
swill  till  the  salt  water,  mixing  with  the  wine,  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  drinkable.  Excited  by  the  fijpies, 
acting  on  empty  stomachs  and  heads  already  dis- 
ordered by  danger,  they  now  became  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason;  boldly  declared  their  intention  to 
murder  their  officers,  and  then  cut  the  ropes  which 
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bound  the  Raft  together :  one  of  them,  seizing  an 
axe,  actually  began  the  dreadful  work.  This  was  the 
signal  for  revolt ;  the  officers  rushed  forward  to  quell 
the  tumult,  and  the  man  with  th*^  hatchet  was  the 
first  that  fell — the  stroke  of  a  sabre  terminated  his 
existence. 

The  passengers  joined  the  officers,  but  the  muti- 
neers were  still  the  greater  number;  luckily  they 
were  but  badly  armed,  or  the  few  bayonets  and 
sabres  of  the  opposite  party  could  not  have  kept 
them  at  bay.  One  fellow  was  detected  secretly 
cutting  the  ropes,  and  immediately  flung  overboard; 
others  destroyed  the  shrouds  and  halyards,  and  the 
mast,  deprived  of  support,  fell  on  a  captain  of 
infantry,  and  broke  his  thigh ;  he  was  instantly 
seized  by  the  soldiers  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but 
was  saved  by  the  opposite  party.  A  furious  charge 
was  now  made  upon  the  mutineers,  many  of  whom 
were  cut  down :  at  length  this  fit  of  desperation 
subsided  into  egregious  cowardice  :  they  cried  out 
for  mercy,  and  asked  forgiveness  on  their  knees.  It 
was  now  midnight,  and  order  appeared  to  be  restored ; 
but  after  an  hour  of  deceitful  tranquillity,  the  insur- 
rection burst  forth  anew:  the  mutineers  ran  upon 
the  officers  like  desperate  men,  each  having  a  knife 
or  a  sabre  in  his  hand,  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
assailants,  that  they  tore  their  flesh  and  even  their 
clothes  with  their  teeth:  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation;  a  general  slaughter  took  place,  and  the 
Raft  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies. 

Some  palliation  must  be  allowed  on  account  of 
their  miserable  condition;  the  constant  dread  of 
death,  want  of  rest  and  of  food,  had  impaired  their 
faculties;  nor  did  the  officers  themselves  entirely 
escape.  A  sort  of  half-waking  dream,  a  wandering 
of  the  imagination,  seized  most  of  them ;  some 
fancied  they  saw  around  them  a  beautiful  country, 
covered  with  the  most  delightful  plantations;  others 
became  wild  with  horror,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea.  Several,  on  casting  themselves  otT,  said  calmly 
to  their  companions,  '  I  am  going  to  seek  for  assist- 
ance, and  you  shall  soon  see  me  back  again.' 

On  the  return  of  day  it  was  found,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  night  of  horror,  sixty-five  of 
the  mutineers  had  perished,  and  two  of  the  small 
party  attached  to  the  officers.  One  cask  of  wine 
only  remained.  Before  the  allowance  was  served  out 
they  contrived  to  get  up  their  mast  afresh;  but 
having  no  compass,  and  not  knowing  how  to  direct 
their  course,  they  let  the  Raft  drive  before  the  wind, 
apparently  indifferent  whither  they  went.  Enfeebled 
with  hunger,  they  now  tried  to  catch  fish,  but  could 
not  succeed,  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

'  It  was  necessary,  however,'  said  the  survivors, 
'  that  some  extreme  measure  should  be  adopted, 
to  support  our  miserable  existence ;  we  shudder 
with  horror  on  finding  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  recording  that  which  we  put  into  practice ;  we 
feel  the  pen  drop  from  our  hands  ;  a  deadly  cold- 
ness freezes  all  our  limljs,  and  our  hair  stands  on 
end.  Readers,  we  entreat  you  not  to  entertain, 
for  men  already  too  unfortunate,  a  sentiment  of 
indignation ;  but  to  grieve  for  them,  and  to  shed  a 
tear  of  pity  over  their  unhappy  lot.' 

The  '  extreme  measure'  was,  indeed,  horrible :  the 
unhappy  men  whom  death  had  spared  in  the  course 
yf  the  night,  fell  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  and 
began  to  devour  them.  Some  tried  to  eat  their 
sword-belts  and  cartridge-boxes ;  others  devoured 
their  linen,  and  others,  the  leathers  of  their  hats; 
3ut  all  these  expedients,  and  others  of  a  still  more 
loathsome  nature,  were  of  no  avail. 

A  third  night  of  horror  now  approached;   but   it 


proved  to  be  a  night  of  tranquillity,  disturbed  only 
by  the  piercing  cries  of  those  whom  hunger  and 
thirst  devoured.  The  water  was  up  to  their  knees, 
and  they  could  only  attempt  to  get  a  little  sleep  by 
crowding  closely  together,  so  as  to  form  an  immove- 
able mass.  The  morning's  sun  showed  them  ten  or 
a  dozen  unfortunate  creatures  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
Raft;  aU  of  whom  were  committed  to  the  deep,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  destined  for  the  support  of 
those  who,  the  evening  before,  had  pressed  his 
trembling  hands  in  vowing  eternal  friendship.  At 
this  period,  fortunately,  a  shoal  of  Flying-fish*,  in 
passing  the  Raft,  left  nearly  three  hundred  entangled 
between  the  spars.  By  means  of  a  little  gunpowder 
and  linen,  and  by  erecting  an  empty  cask,  they 
-contrived  to  make  a  fire;  and  mixing  with  the  fish 
the  flesh  of  their  deceased  comrade,  they  all  partook 
of  a  meal,  which,  by  this  means,  was  rendered  less 
revolting. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  by  another  massacre. 
Some  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  who  had 
taken  no  part  with  the  former  mutineers,  now  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  sea. 
The  negroes  had  persuaded  the  others  that  the  land 
was  close  to  them,  and  that  once  on  shore,  they 
would  answer  for  their  crossing  Africa  without  the 
least  danger.  A  Spaniard  was  the  first  to  advance 
with  a  drawn  knife;  the  sailors  seized  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  An  Italian,  seeing  this,  jumped 
overboard;  the  rest  were  easily  mastered,  and  order 
was  once  more  restored. 

Thirty  persons  only  now  remained,  many  of  whom 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  the  salt-water  having 
entirely  removed  the  skin  from  their  legs  and  thighs, 
which,  with  contusions  and  wounds,  rendered  them 
unable  to  support  themselves.  The  remains  of  the 
fish  and  the  wine  were  calculated  to  be  just  enotigh 
to  support  life  for  four  days;  but  in  these  four  they 
also  calculated  that  ships  might  arrive  from  St. 
Louis  to  save  them.  At  this  moment,  two  soldiers 
were  discovered  behind  the  cask  of  wine,  through 
which  they  had  bored  a  hole,  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  it;  they  had,  just  before,  all  pledged  them- 
selves to  punish  with  death  whoever  should  be 
found  guilty  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  sentence 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  by  throwing 
the  culprits  into  the  sea. 

Their  numbers  were  thus  reduced  to  twenty-eignt, 
fifteen  of  whom  only  appeared  to  be  able  to  exist  for 
a  few  days;  the  other  thirteen  were  so  reduced,  that 
they  had  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  existence ;  as  their 
case  was  liopeless,  and  as,  while  they  lived,  they  would 
consume  a  part  of  the  little  that  was  left,  a  council 
was  held,  and  after  a  deliberation,  at  which  the  most 
horrible  despair  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  it  was 
decided  to  throw  them  overboard.  'Three  sailors 
and  a  soldier  undertook  the  execution  of  this  cruel 
sentence.  We  turned  away  our  eyes,  and  shed  tears 
of  blood,  on  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  men;  but 
this  painful  sacrifice  saved  the  fifteen  who  remained; 
and  who,  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  six  days 
of  suffering  to  undergo,  before  they  were  relieved 
from  their  dismal  situation.'  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  a  small  vessel  was  descried  at  a  distance ;  she 
proved  to  be  the  Argus  brig,  which  had  been 
despatched  from  Senegal  to  look  out  for  them.  All 
hearts  on  board  were  melted  with  pity  at  their 
deplorable  condition. — '  Let  any  one,'  say  our  unfor- 
tunate narrators,  '  figure  to  himself  fifteen  unhappy 
creatures,  almost  naked,  their  bodies  shrivelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  t/in  of  them  scarcely  able  to 
move;   our  limbs  stripped  of  the  skin;  a  total  change 

See  Saturday  Magaiiiie,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  103. 
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in  all  our  features;  our  eyes  hollow  and  almost 
savage;  and  our  long  beards,  whkh  gave  us  an  air 
almost  hideous.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  men !  Of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  embarked  on  the  Raft,  fifteen 
only  were  received  on  board  the  brig,  and  of  these 
six  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis. 

Of  the  boats,  the  whole  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  deserted  the  Raft  soon  after  leaving 
the  wreck,  two  only  (those  in  which  the  governor 
and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had  embarked)  arrived 
at  Senegal :  the  other  four  made  the  shore  in  different 
places,  and  landed  their  people.  The  whole  party 
suffered  extremely  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
effects  of  a  burning  sun  reflected  from  a  surface  of 
naked  sand;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
they  all  reached  Senegal. 

The  governor,  recollecting  that  the  Mdduse  had  on 
board  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  sent  off  a  little 
vessel  to  visit  the  wreck;  but  as  if,  it  should  seem, 
that  no  one  part  of  this  wretched  expedition  should 
reflect  disgrace  upon  another,  with  only  eight  days' 
provisions  on  board ;  so  that  she  was  compelled  to 
return,  without  being  able  to  approach  it.  She  was 
again  sent  out  with  twenty-five  days'  provisions,  but 
being  ill  found  in  stores  and  necessaries,  and  the 
weather  being  bad,  she  returned  to  port  a  second 
time.  On  the  third  attempt  she  reached  the  wreck, 
fifty- two  days  after  it  had  been  abandoned ;  but  what 
were  the  horror  and  astonishment  of  those  who 
ascended  its  decks,  to  discover  on  board  three 
miserable  wretches  just  on  the  point  of  expiring! 

It  now  appeared  that  seventeen  men  had  clung  to 
the  wreck  when  the  boats  and  the  Raft  departed; 
their  first  object  had  been  to  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  biscuit,  wine,  brandy,  and  pork,  for  the 
subsistence  of  a  certain  number  of  days.  While 
this  lasted,  they  were  quiet;  but  forty-two  days 
having  passed  without  any  succour  appearing,  twelve 
of  the  most  determined,  seeing  themselves  on  the 
point  of  starving,  resolved  to  make  for  the  land; 
they  therefore  constructed  a  raft,  or  float,  which  they 
bound  together  with  ropes,  and  on  which  tliey  set 
off  with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  without  oars 
and  without  sails,  and  were  drowned.  Another,  who 
had  refused  to  embark  with  them,  took  it  into  his 
head,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  try  for  the  shore;  he 
placed  himself  in  a  hen-coop,  dropped  from  the 
wreck,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  cable's 
length  from  it,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  remaining 
four  resolved  to  die  by  the  wreck;  one  of  them  had 
just  expired  when  the  vessel  from  Senegal  arrived; 
the  other  three  were  so  exhausted,  that  a  few  hours 
more  would  have  put  an  end  to  their  misery. 

About  the  time  when  this  dreadful  event  occurred, 
the  Alceste  frigate,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
King  of  England  with  an  ambassador  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  also  wrecked*. 
But  how  different  were  the  consequences  in  the  case 
of  the  English  ship  to  those  which  occurred  in  that 
of  the  M^duse.  The  two  frigates  were  wrecked 
nearly  about  the  same  time — the  distance  from  the 
nearest  friendly  port  pretty  nearly  the  same — in  the 
one  case  all  the  people  were  kept  together,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and 
every  one  brought  safely  home  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe ; — in  the  other  case,  each  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  greater 
part  perished  in  the  horrible  way  we  have  just  seen. 

[Abridged  from  the  QuarUrly  Review,  1817.] 

•  An  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste  will  be  gnen  in  the 
present  volume 


THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE 
CREATOR. 

It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  devise  any  means  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  a  correct  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  con- 
structed ;  of  the  enormous  proportion  which  the 
larger  dimensions  bear  to  the  smaller ;  and  of  the 
amazing  number  of  steps  from  large  to  smaller,  or 
from  small  to  larger,  which  the  consideration  of  it 
offers.  The  following  comparative  representations 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader,  to  whom  the  subject  is 
new,  some  notion  of  these  steps. 

If  we  suppose  the  Earth  to  be  represented  by  a  globe 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
earth  would  be  about  two  miles,  the  diameter  of  a 
sphere  representing  the  Sun,  on  the  same  supposition, 
would  be  something  above  one  hundred  feet,  and  con- 
sequently his  bulk  such  as  might  be  made  up  of  two 
hemispheres,  each  about  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  Moon  would  be  thirty  feet  from  us,  and 
her  diameter  three  inches,  about  that  of  a  cricket  ball. 
Thus  the  Sun  would  much  more  than  occupy  all  tlic 
space  within  the  Moon's  orbit.  On  the  same  scale, 
Jupiter  would  be  above  ten  miles  from  the  Sun,  and 
Uranus  (Herschel's  planet)  forty.  We  see,  then,  how 
thinly  scattered  through  space  are  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  fixed  stars  will  be  at  an  unknown  distance,  but, 
probably,  if  all  distances  were  thus  diminished,  no 
star  would  be  nearer  to  such  a  one-foot  Earth,  than 
the  Moon  now  is  to  us,  which  is  240,000  miles  distant 
from  us. 

On  such  a  terrestrial  globe,  the  highest  mountains 
would  be  about  one  eightieth  part  of  an  inch  high, 
and,  consequently,  only  just  distinguishable.  We  may 
imagine,  therefore,  how  imperceptible  would  be  the 
largest  animals.  The  whole  organized  covering  of 
such  an  earth  would  be  quite  undiscoverable  by  the 
eye,  except,  perhaps,  by  colour,  like  the  bloom  on  a 
plum. 

In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  true  dimensions,  we  must  magnify  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  every  part  of  our  supposed 
models  forty  millions  of  times ;  and  to  preserve  the 
proportions,  we  must  increase  equally  the  distance  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  stars  from  us.  They  seem  thus 
to  pass  off  into  infinity;  yet  each  of  them  thus 
removed,  has  its  system  of  mechanical,  and,  perhaps, 
organic  processes  going  on  vipon  its  surface. 

But  the  arrangements  of  organic  life  which  we 
can  see  with  the  naked  eye  are  few,  compared  witli 
those  which  the  microscope  detects.  We  know  that 
we  may  magnify  objects  thousands  of  times,  and 
still  discover  fresh  complexities  of  structure ;  if  wc 
suppose,  therefore,  that  we  thus  magnify  every 
member  of  the  universe,  and  every  particle  of  matter 
of  which  it  consists;  we  may  imagine  that  we  make 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  the  vast  multitude  of 
organized  adaptations  which  lie  hid  on  every  side  of 
US;  and  in  this  manner  we  approach  towards  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  through  which  we  may  trace 
the  power  and  skill  of  the  Creator,  by  scrutinizing 
his  work  with  the  utmost  subtilty  of  our  faculties. 

Those  magnitudes  and  proportions  which  lea\." 
our  powers  of  conception  far  behind — that  ever- 
expanding  view  which  is  brought  before  us,  of  the 
scale  and  mechanism,  the  riches  and  magnificence, 
the  population  and  activity  of  the  universe — may 
reasonably  serve  to  enlarge  and  elevate  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Maker  and  Master  of  all;  to  feed  an 
ever-growing  admiration  of  his  wonderful  nature ; 
and  to  excite  a  desire  to  be  able  to  contemplate  more 
steadily,  and  conceive  less  inadequately  the  scheme 
of  his  government  and  the  operation  of  his  power. 

L.  C. 
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These  are  three  large  obelisks,  standing  about  half 
a  mile  south-west  of  Boroughbridge.  They  are  irre- 
gular in  form,  and  greatly  worn  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  are  of  very  aucient  origin.  In  the 
time  of  our  famous  antiquary  Leiand,  who  began  his 
travels  through  England,  in  1536,  there  were  four 
of  these  stones,  but  one  has  since  fallen,  or  been 
pulled  down  *.  The  three  now  remaining,  stand  nearly 
in  a  line  from  north  to  south.  The  northernmost 
obelisk  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to 
weigh  thirty-six  tons;  the  centre  stone,  twenty-two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  is  estimated  at  thirty  tons ;  and 
the  third,  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  high,  is  also 
thought  to  weigh  thirty  tons. 

These  extraordinary  monuments  of  antiquity  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  greatest  of  all  English 
antiquaries,  Camden,  who  visited  Yorkshire  in  1582, 
and  who  imagined  that  they  were  compositions  of 
sand,  lime,  and  small  pebbles,  cemented  together. 
He  was  probably  deceived  by  their  vast  bulk,  not 
conceiving  it  possible  for  human  art  to  bring  such 
masses  of  stone,  each  being  a  single  block,  from  any 
long  distance.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  they 
are  natural  stones,  of  a  kind  common  in  the  north 
of  England,  called  the  coarse  rag-stone,  or  mill-stone 
grit;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
brought  from  a  quarry  at  Plumpton,  near  Harrowgate. 
Hargrove,  in  his  History  of  Knaresboroxigh,  in 
describing  Plumpton,  says,  "  One  huge  mass  of  rock, 
insulated  by  water,  which  measures  near  fifty  feet 
in  length,  without  a  joint,  shows  the  possibihty  of 
finding  obelisks  here,  even  higher  than  those  at 
Boroughbridge,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  from  hence,  as  being  of  the  same  grit." 

In  the  year  1709,  the  ground  about  the  centre 
obelisk  was  opened  to  the  width  of  nine  feet.  At 
first  a  good  soil  was  found,  and  at  about  a  foot  deep 
was  a  quantity  of  rough  stones  and  large  pebbles; 
layers  of  these  appeared,  which  were  probably 
placed  there,  to  keep  it  steady;  beneath,  was  a 
strong  and  hard  clay  supporting  the  bottom  of  the 
obelisk,  at  above  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  has  never  been  determined  by  what  people 
or  for  what  object  these  stones  were  erected,  although 
the  point  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  inge- 
nious men.  Stukeley's  idea  is,  that  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Britons,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 

*  Camden  lUtes  that  one  was  displaced  in  hopes  of  finding  money. 


he  imagines,  that  in  this  place  the  Druids  held  u 
great  yearly  festival,  like  the  famous  Grecian  games, 
and  that  these  were  the  goals  round  which  ,  the 
chariots  were  turned  at  the  races.  Another  author 
suggests,  that  they  were  set  up  by  the  early  Britons 
to  the  honour  of  their  gods.  But  the  opinions  of 
Leiand,  Camden,  and  Drake,  seem  to  be  better 
founded  ;  namely,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Romans,  and  raised  to  commemorate  some  important 
victory.  The  last  mentioned  writer  remarks,  "  the 
foundations  of  these  stones  being  laid  with  the  same 
clay  and  pebble  as  the  walls  of  Aldburgh,  the 
ancient  Isurium  of  the  Romans,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  being  Roman  monuments." 

Aldburgh  is  not  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
Boroughbridge,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
stated  by  Drake,  we  consider  the  facilities  possessed 
by  the  Romans,  for  conveyance  on  their  great  military 
roads,  together  with  their  fondness  for  raising  records 
to  their  own  honour,  we  cannot  but  consider  them  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  true 
that  they  bear  no  marks  of  Roman  elegance,  nor  the 
traces  of  any  inscription:  yet  these,  if  any  such 
existed,  may  probably,  have  been  worn  away  by  time 
and  the  weather.  Dean  Gale  had  a  notion  that  they 
•were  originally  those  Mercuries  described  by  the 
.ancients,  which  were  usually  placed  where  four  ways 
met  (as  they  did  here,)  and  that  the  head  on  the'  top 
of  the  stones  had  been  displaced.  Amidst  so  many 
theories  on  the  subject  of  the  Arrows,  or  Borotigh- 
bridge  Obelisks,  we  will  leave  those  of  our  readers,  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters,  to  consult  the  authorities 
quoted;  and,  notwithstanding  the  title  by  which  these 
stones  are  commonly  known  in  the  country,  (the  devil's 
arrows,)  we  are  sure  that  they  will  agree  in  rejecting 
one  ancient  opinion,  quaintly  enough  adverted  to  by 
Camden  in  his  Britannia.  "  As  for  the  silly  story  of 
their  being  those  bolts  which  the  devil  shot  at  some 
cities  hereabouts,  and  so  destroyed  them,  I  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  mention  it." 

At  Rudston,  about  five  miles  from  Bridlington,  in 
the  same  county,  is  a  similar  obelisk,  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  feet  high.  Its  depth  in  the  ground 
has  been  traced  more  than  twelve  feet  without 
coming  to  the  bottom.  It  stands  forty  miles  from 
any  quarry  where  this  sort  of  stone  is  found,  and 
neither  history  nor  tradition  has  any  record  either  of 
its  date  or  of  the  cause  of  its  erection. 
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ON  TIME. 
It  has  been  well  said,  "  If  yon  would  know  the  value 
of  a  guinea,  try  to  l)orrow  one  of  a  stranger:"  we 
would  add,  if  you  would  know  the  value  of  Time, 
place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  imagination  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.  Suppose  some  dreadful  accident 
to  have  happened  to  you,  by  which  your  days  ar« 
numbered ;  that  you  are  suddenly  thrown  upon  a 
sick  bed,  and  your  physician  tells  yon,  you  have  only 
a  few  days  to  live.  Do  you  think  that  any  desire 
would  come  upon  you  to  borrow  (if  we  may  so 
express  it)  a  few  days  more.  If  so,  what  would  be 
your  hope  of  obtaining  them  ?  Or  what  your  state 
of  mind  on  finding  that  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world,  were  they  at  that  moment  under  your  control, 
could  not  purchase  the  boon  for  you,  and  that, 
consequently,  you  must  go  without  it  ?  In  the  case 
of  the  guinea,  you  know  that  the  diflicnlty  is  great, 
but  you  also  know  that  there  is  a  possibility,  that  by 
importunity  and  perseverance,  you  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  loan  of  half  or  a  lesser  jjortion,  and 
so  will  not  go  without  it  altogether.  Is  it  so  with 
Time  ?  Oh,  but  you  say,  Time  is  altogether  a 
different  thing;  our  time  is  always  our  own,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  health  and  strength,  it  only  rests 
with  ourselves  to  lay  it  out  in  whatever  way  we 
please ;  that  is  a  matter  which  we  can  always 
control.  Just  so;  and  this  is  the  point  where  we  all 
err.'  Did  we  but  carry  this  great  truth  always  in 
view,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  stopping  here,  but 
following  it  up  in  its  consequences,  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  result  would  be  very  different  to 
what  it  is. 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  value,  which  the  two  talents  of  Time  and 
Money  bear  to  each  other ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  it  is  in  both  cases  very  great, 
and  as  the  value  of  one  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us, 
we  will  suppose  that  of  the  othei%  to  be  at  least  equal, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  the 
subject.  Now,  without  going  too  deeply  into  the 
matter,  we  all  know  that  the  object  of  these  being 
placed  in  our  hands  is,  that  they  should  be  laid  out 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  produce  as  large  a  return  for 
the  future  as  possible  ;  hence  it  happens,  that  every 
prudent  man  in  making  a  purchase,  considers  first, 
what  prospect  is  held  out  of  making  an  advantage  of 
his  money,  or,  to  speak  in  the  common  phrase, 
"  what  he  will  have  to  show  for  it."  Again,  in 
lending  money  at  interest,  he  Mill  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  lower  rate,  if  he  thinks  he  can  obtain  a  higher, 
or  he  vnll  even  take  usurious  interest  if  he  can  get 
it;  in  short,  his  only  desire  is  to  make  the  most  of 
his  money,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  and  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  good  a  loss,  which  has  come  upon  him  sud- 
denly, he  has  wherewith  to  pay ;  he  is  not  plunged 
into  the  difficulty  of  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
to  borrow  of  a  stranger  to  make  up  his  deficiency, 
or  of  submitting  to  go  to  prison,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  an  improvident  man,  whose  conduct  we 
will  suppose  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
have  stated. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  illustration  to  the  case  of 
Time :  do  you  see  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases  ? 
Your  time  you  admit  is,  even  with  the  busiest,  to  a 
certain  extent,  your  own.  Every  one  of  us  must 
allow  that  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  laid  out  with  a  certainty  of  producing  a 
return ;  possibly,  a  usurious  return.  You  are  content, 
however,  to  know,  that  the  means  are  always  within 
your  reach;  it  is  a  loan  you  can  always  make, 
whenever  your   interest   or   your    inclination    impels 


you  to  it;  for  the  present  you  aie  Luutent  to  live  on 
the  principal ;  it  will  last  your  life,  or  at  all  events, 
when  it  is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  bestir  yourself;  the  means  are  always  at 
hand.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  unexpectedly ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  heavy ;  the  amoimt  to  be  made  up  is 
large ;  the  time  short ;  it  may  be  (dare  wc  think  it ! ) 
a  few  hours;  you  look  into  your  account,  and  a 
frightful  deficiency  stares  you  in  the  face ;  you  have 
always  imagined  that  at  most  you  had  only  to 
answer  for  the  omission  of  having  neglected  to  lay 
out  your  talent  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  enabled 
you  to  meet  your  present  deficiency;  the  appalling 
truth  strikes  you,  for  the  first  time,  that  you  have 
done  more.  You  have  borrowed  from  eternity,  and 
unconsciously  incurred  a  debt  which  it  is  utterly  out 
of  your  power  to  pay ;  you  have  not  only  omitted  to 
do  that  which  you  were  required  to  do,  but  you  have 
done  that  which  it  would  take  a  long  and  laborious  life 
to  repair;   and  you  have  a  few  short  hours  to  do  it ! 

Think  of  these  things,  reader;  think  of  them  when, 
without  any  intention  of  committing  a  wilful  sin, 
you  engage  in  a  work,  having,  it  may  be,  no  particular 
good  or  evil  for  its  object;  say  to  yourself,  "  Am  I 
laying  out  this  hour  in  such  a  way  as  will  repay  me 
with  future  advantage?  '  be  candid  with  yourself,  and 
we  venture  to  hope  that  yo\i  will,  at  least,  pause 
before  jsou  deliberately  incur  the  responsibility  of  a 
waste  of  time,  which  is  forcibly  described  by  your 
excellent  poet  Cowper,  as  no  better  than 

Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 

H.  H. 


Among  other  instructive  lessons  with  which  the  book  or 
Job  abounds,  we  have  a  lively  instance  of  the  weakness 
and  insecurity  of  our  condition,  unless  the  watchful  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  be  over  us,  to  guard  us  against 
the  dangois  and  miseries  that  surround  us,  and  are  ready 
to  break  in  upon  us.  No  sooner  did  the  Almighty  see  fit, 
for  the  trial  and  exorcise  of  this  good  mans  virtues,  to 
remove  the  hedge  that  was  set  about  him  for  his  defence, 
than  men  and  devils  invade  his  happiness.  His  greedy 
neighbours  spoil  his  goods,  and  slay  his  servants  ;  Are  from 
heaven  consumes  the  rest ;  a  wind  from  the  desert  over- 
turns the  house  where  his  sons  and  daughters  were  all 
feasting  together,  and  buries  his  children  in  its  ruin.  His 
person  is  next  attacked,  and  bis  body  smitten  with  sore 
and  grievous  boils,  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  to  the  sole 
of  his  feet.  And  the  patriarch  became  at  once  childless, 
destitute,  and  atllictcd,  who,  the  day  before,  was  famous 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  for  his  prosperity  and  tlie 
glory  of  bis  house. 

The  calamities  which  Job  suffered,  were  indeed  uncom- 
mon. But  what  was  it  that  rendered  them  so  ?  It  was 
because  God,  in  his  wisdom,  was  pleased  to  suspend  for  a 
while  the  ordinary  protection  of  his  Providence ;  and  not 
because  any  new  evils  were  called  up  from  the  bottomless 
pit,  on  purpose  to  torment  him.  The  terror  by  ni<;ht,  the 
arrow  that  ttieth  by  day,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,  are 
always  ready  to  invade  us,  as  they  did  him,  but  that  the 
Almighty  controls  their  fury.  For  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  are  his. 

These  considerations  leave  no  room  for  confidence  in  the 
arm  of  flesh ;  at  the  same  time,  they  remove  all  just 
ground  of  anxiety  and  disquiet,  while  we  so  live,  as  to 
make  God  our  friend  !  without  whose  permission,  nothing 
sad  or  disastrous  can  befall  us.  And,  although  we  may 
expect  to  meet  trials,  for  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  and  we 
see  that  the  good  and  righteous  have  their  atllictions,  yet, 
under  a  sense  of  God's  disposing  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, we  have  no  reason  to  be  cast  down :  nay,  we  have 
all  reason  to  the  contrary,  whatever  may  befall  us :  since, 
what  is  appointed  by  Him,  must  be  wisely  and  graciously 
appointed ;  either  to  correct  and  amend  what  is  amiss, 
or  to  try  and  exercise  what  is  good,  in  his  servants ;  for 

their  improvement  in  grace,  and  preparation  for  glory. 

Towns  ON. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Those  who  are  prejudiced  or  enthusiastic,,  live,  and  move, 
and  think,  and  act,  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  con- 
formation. The  delusion  so  produced  is  sometimes  de- 
plorable, sometimes  ridiculous,  always  remediless.  No 
events  are  too  great,  or  too  little,  to  be  construed  by  such 
persons  into  peculiar  or  providential  corroboratives,  or 
consequences  of  their  own  morbid  hallucinations.  An  old 
maiden  lady,  who  was  a  most  determined  espouser  of  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  happened  to  be  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  canai-y-bird,  whose  vocal  powers  were  the  annoy- 
ance of  one  half  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  other.  Lord  Peterborough  was  very  solicitous  to 
procure  this  bird,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  who  had  set  her 
heart  on  being  mistress  of  this  little  musical  wonder. 
Neither  his  lordship's  entreaties,  nor  his  bribes  could  pre- 
vail ;  but  so  able  a  negociator  was  not  to  be  easily  foiled. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  bird,  and  of  sub- 
stituting another  in  its  cage,  during  some  lucky  moment, 
when  its  vigilant  protectress  was  off  her  guard.  The 
changeling  was  precisely  like  the  original,  except  in  that 
particular  respect  which  alone  constituted  its  value ;  it  was 
a  perfect  mute,  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds  than  for 
songs.  Immediately  after  this  manoeuvTe,  that  battle 
which  utterly  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  took  place. 
A  decent  interval  had  elapsed,  when  his  lordship  sum- 
moned up  resolution  to  call  again  on  the  old  lady  :  in  order 
to  smother  all  suspicion  of  the  trick  he  had  played  upon 
her,  he  was  about  to  affect  a  great  anxiety  for  the  jx)s- 
session  of  the  bird  ;  she  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  score 
by  anticipating,  as  she  thought,  his  errand,  exclaiming, 
"  O  ho !  my  Lord,  then  you  are  come  again,  I  presume, 
to  coax  me  out  of  my  dear  little  idol,  but  it  is  all  in  vain, 
he  is  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever;  I  would  not  part  with 
him  for  his  cage  full  of  gold.  Would  you  believe  it,  my 
lord  ?  From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  sovereign  was 
defeated,  the  sweet  little  fellow  has  not  uttered  a  single 
note.'.'.'" 


"  IN  passing  through  Mitre  Alley,  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
an  angular  sign-board,  projecting  from  the  wall,  on  which 
is  the  following  inscription.  "  Domestic  medicine  prescribed 
from  Irish  manuscripts,"  and  a  couplet  of  Irish  poetry 
follows.  Attracted  by  this  notice,  we  visited  the  doctor,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  those  Irish  manuscripts  from 
which  he  derived  his  prescriptions.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed. We  found  an  old  man  of  a  genuine  Milesian 
aspect,  possessed  of  seventy-three  very  old  volumes  of 
vellum,  bound  in  modern  covers.  They  contained  several 
thousand  receipts  in  Latin  and  Irish,  written  in  a  beautiful 
but  very  old  Irish  character.  From  this  ancient  repertory, 
the  doctor  collected  all  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art, 
and  practised  to  some  extent  among  the  poorof  his  vicinity. 
History  of  Dublin.  L.  G. 


ARABIAN    TALE. 

The  ignorant  have  often  given  credit  to  the  wise,  for 
powers  that  are  permitted  to  none,  merely  because  the  wise 
have  made  a  proper  use  of  those  powers  that  are  permitted 
to  all.  A  little  Arabian  tale  of  The  Dervisk  will  show 
how  this  may  happen. 

A  dervise  was  journeying  alone  in  the  desert,  when  two 
merchants  suddenly  met  him  : — "  You  have  lost  a  camel," 
said  he  to  the  merchants.  "  Indeed  we  have,"  they  replied. 
"  Was  he  not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left 
leg?"  said  the  dervise.  "  He  was,"  rephed  the  merchants. 
"And  was  he  not  loaded  with  honey  on  one  side,  and 
wheat  on  the  other  ? "  "  Most  certainly  he  was,"  they 
replied,  "  and  as  you  have  seen  him  so  lately,  and  marked 
him  so  particularly,  we  pray  you  to  conduct  us  to  him." 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  dervise,  "  I  have  never  seen  your 
camel,  nor  ever  heard  of  him  but  from  you."  "  A  pretty 
story,  truly,"  said  the  merchants ;  "  but  where  are  the 
jewels  which  formed  a  part  of  his  cargo?"  "  I  have 
neither  seen  your  camel  nor  your  jewels,"  repeated  the 
dervise. 

On  this  they  seized  his  person,  and  forthwith  hurried 
him  before  a  justice,  where,  on  the  strictest  search,  nothing 
could  be  found  upon  him,  either  of  falsehood  or  of  theft. 


An  upright  posture  is  easier  than  a  stooping  one,  because 
it  is  more  natural,  and  one  part  is  better  supported  by 
another;  so  it  is  easier  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  knave. 
Skklton. 


They  were  then  about  to  proceed  apamst  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
when  the  dervise,  with  great  calmness,  thus  addressed  the 
court. 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspicions  ;  but 
I  have  lived  long,  and  alone ;  and  I  can  find  ample  scope 
for  observation,  even  in  a  desert.  I  knew  that  I  had 
crossed  the  track  of  a  camel  that  had  strayed  from  its 
owner,  because  I  saw  no  mark  of  any  human  footstep  on 
the  same  route.  I  knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one 
eye,  because  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one  side  of 
its  path ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  lame  in  one  leg,  from 
the  faint  impression  which  that  particular  foot  had  produced 
upon  the  sand.  I  concluded  that  the  animal  had  lost  one 
tooth,  because,  wherever  it  had  grazed,  a  small  tuft  of 
herbage  was  left  uninjured  in  the  centre  of  its  bite.  As  to 
that  which  formed  the  burden  of  the  beast,  the  busy  ants 
informed  me  that  it  was  corn  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
clustering  fhes  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other." — -Colton. 

A  TRAVELLING  man,  one  winter's  evening,  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  placing  his  feet, 
probably  benumbed  with  cold,  upon  the  heap  of  stones, 
newly  put  on  to  burn  through  the  night.  Sleep  overcame 
him  in  this  situation,  the  fire  gradually  rising  and  increas- 
ing, until  it  ignited  the  stones  upon  which  his  feet  were 
placed.  Lulled  by  the  warmth,  the  man  slept  on  ;  the  flre 
increased  until  it  burned  one  foot,  (which  probably  was 
extended  over  a  vent-hole,)  and  part  of  the  leg  above  the 
ancle  entirely  off,  consuming  that  part  so  effectually,  that  a 
cinder-like  fragment  was  alone  remaining,  and  still  the 
wretch  slept  on  !  and  in  this  state  was  found  by  the  kiln- 
men  in  the  morning.  Insensible  to  any  pain,  and  ignorant 
of  his  misfortune,  he  attempted  to  rise  and  pursue  his 
journey ;  but,  missing  his  shoe,  requested  to  have  it  found, 
and  when  he  was  raised,  putting  his  burnt  limb  to  the 
ground  to  support  his  body,  the  extremity  of  his  leg-bone 
crumbled  into  fragments,  having  been  calcined  into  lime. 
Still  he  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  and  probably  expe- 
rienced none,  from  the  gradual  operation  of  the  fire,  and 
his  own  torpidity,  during  the  hours  his  foot  was  consuming. 
This  poor  drover  survived  his  misfortunes  in  the  hospital 
about  a  fortnight ;  but  the  fire  having  extended  to  other 

parts  of  his  body,  recovery  was  hopeless. Journal  of  a 

Naturalist. 


The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business,  as  much, 
if  thou  watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  affairs.  A  man 
may  drown  in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
river,  if  he  lie  down  and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put 
his  head  under  water.  Some  care  thou  must  have,  that 
thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that  are  thorns  indeed, 
thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out  those 
temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it;  but  lot  them  be  the  hedge:  suffer  them  not 
to  grow  within  the  garden. Coleridge. 


THE    MIRAGE. 

The  first  march  from  Abusheher  we  had  to  pass  over  a 
desert  plain  of  considerable  extent,  on  which  I  amused 
myself  by  watching  narrowly  the  various  changes,  as  we 
were  near  or  remote  from  it,  of  that  singular  vapour,  called 
by  the  French  Mirage,  and  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians 

SiRAB. 

The  induence  of  this  vapour  in  changing  the  figure  of 
objects  is  very  extiaordinary ;  it  sometimes  gives  to  those 
seen  tlirough  it  the  most  fantastical  shapes,  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral effect,  it  always  appears  to  elevate,  and  make  objects 
seem  much  taller  than  they  really  are.  A  man,  for  instance, 
seen  through  it  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  upon 
the  level  plain,  appears  to  be  almost  as  tall  as  a  date-tree. 

Its  resemblance  to  water  is  complete,  and  justifies  all  the 
metaphors  of  poets,  and  their  tales  of  thirsty  and  deluded 
travellers. 

The  most  singular  quality  of  this  vapour  is  its  power  of 
reflection.  When  a  near  observer  is  a  little  elevated,  as  on 
horseback,  he  will  see  trees  and  other  objects  reflected  as 
from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  The  vapour,  when  seen  at  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  appears  to  lie  upon  the 
earth  hke  an  opaque  mass;  and  it  certainly  does  not  rise 
many  feet  above  the  ground,  for  I  observed  that,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Abusheher  was  hid  from  the  view, 
some  of  the  more  elevated  buildings,  and  the  tops  of  a  few 
date-trees,  were  distinctly  visible. Sketches  oj  Persia. 
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TIIE  GYMNOTUS,  or  ELECTRIC  EEL. 
The  Gyninoti,  or  Electrical  Eels,  which  resemble 
large  water  serpents,  inhabit  several  streams  of  South 
America,  and  abound  also  in  the  Oroonoko,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Meta,  but  the  strength  of  the 
c-urreut,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in  these  large 
rivers,  prevent  their  being  caught  by  the  Indians. 
They  see  these  fish  less  frequently  than  they  feel 
electric  shocks  from  them,  when  swimming  or  bathing 
in  the  river.  To  catch  the  Gymnoti  with  nets  is 
\  ery  difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of 
the  fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  like 
serpents.  Roots  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the 
water  to  intoxicate  or  benumb  these  animals,  but  we 
would  not  employ  these  means,  as  they  would  have 
enfeebled  the  gymnoti:  the  Indians,  therefore,  told 
us,  that  they  would  "  fish  with  horses."  We  found  it 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  manner 
of  fishing;  but  we  soon  saw  our  guides  return  from 
the  savannah,  which  they  had  been  scouring  for  wild 
horses  and  mules.  They  brought  about  thirty  with 
them,  which  they  forced  to  enter  the  pool. 


THE    GYMNOTUS. 


The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  tlie  horses' 
hoofs,  makes  the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and 
excites  them  to  combat ;  they  swim  on  the  surface 
')f  the  water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the 
liorses  and  mules.  A  contest  between  animals  "of  so 
diiferent  an  organization,  furnishes  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and 
long  slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely ;  and 
some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  their  wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds, 
they  prevent  the  liorses  from  running  away,  and 
reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by 
the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge 
of  their  electric  power,  and  during  a  long  time 
they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink 
lieneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which 
they  receive  from  all  sides,  and  stunned  by  the  force 
and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the 
water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and  haggard 
eyes,  expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  en- 
deavour to  flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they  are 
overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians 
into  the  middle  of  the  water;  but  a  small  number 
succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen. 
These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretch  them.selves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric 
sliocks  of  the  gymnoti.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
tiu   horses  were  drowned,     '^hc  eel  bein"  five  feet 


long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the 
horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of 
its  electric  organ.  The  horses  are  probably  only 
stunned,  not  killed,  but  they  are  drowned  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising,  amid  the  prolonged 
struggles  between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doubt,  that  the  fishing  would  termi- 
nate by  killing,  successively,  all  the  animals  engaged, 
but,  by  degrees,  the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal 
contest  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed. 
The  mules  and  horses  appeared  less  frightened :  their 
manes  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  expressed 
less  dread.  The  Gymnoti,  which  require  a  long  rest 
and  abundant  nourishment  to  repair  what  they  have 
lost  of  galvanic  force,  approach  timidly  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small 
harpoons,   fastened  to  long  cords. 

The  Gymnotus  is  the  largest  of  electrical  fishes ;  I 
measured  some  that  were  from  five  to  five  feet  three 
inches  long,  and  the  Indians  assert  that  they  have 
seen  still  longer.  We  found  that  a  fish  of  three  feet 
ten  inches  long  weighed  twelve  pounds ;  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  body  was  three  inches  five 
lines.  The  Gymnoti  of  Cano  de  Bera  are  of  a  fine 
olive-green  ;  the  under  part  of  tlie  head  is  yellow, 
mingled  with  red.  Along  the  back  are  two  rows  of 
small  yellow  spots,  from  which  exudes  a  slimy 
matter  that  spreads  over  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and 
which,  as  Volta  has  proved,  conducts  electricity 
twenty  or  thirty  times  better  than  pure  water.  It  is, 
in  general,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  electrical 
fish  yet  discovered  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
is  covered  with  scales. 

The  Gymnoti,  which  are  objects  of  the  most  lively 
interest  to  the  philosopher  of  Europe,  are  dreaded 
and  detested  by  the  natives.  Their  flesh  furnishes 
pretty  good  food,  but  the  electric  organ  fills  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  and  this  being  slimy  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  rest.  The  presence  of  the  Gymnoti  is  also  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  fish 
in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  the  Llanos,  where  they 
kill  many  more  fish  than  they  devour.  The  Indians 
told  us,  that  when  they  take  young  alligators  and 
gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  very  strong  nets,  the 
latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound, 
because  they  disable  the  young  alligators  before 
they  are  attacked  by  them.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  dread  the  Gymnoti;  lizards,  tortoises, 
and  frogs,  seek  the  pools,  where  they  are  secure 
from  their  action.  It  became  necessary  to  change 
the  direction  of  a  road  near  Uritucu,  because  these 
electrical  eels  were  so  numerous  in  one  river,  that 
they  every  year  killed  a  great  number  of  mules  of 
burden  as  tiiey  forded  the  river. 

It  would  be  temerity  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
first  shocks  of  a  very  large  and  strongly  irritated 
Gymnotus.  If  by  chance  you  receive  a  stroke  before 
the  fish  is  wounded,  or  wearied  by  a  long  pursuit, 
the  pain  and  numbness  are  so  violent,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  feeling  they 
excite.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  received 
from  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  machine,  a  more 
dreadful  shock,  than  that  which  I  experienced  by 
imprudently  placing  both  my  feet  on  a  Gymnotus 
just  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  was  affected  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and 
in  almost  every  joint. 

[Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative.] 
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HULL,  IN  YORKSHIRE. 
Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull,  is  a  seaport,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  containing 
54,110  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
First,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  King's 
Town,  now  Kingston,  to  which  was  added  upon  Hull, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and 
other  places  of  similar  appellation.  The  harbour 
was  formed  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  granted  the  town  a  charter. 
From  this  time  the  increase  of  the  town  was 
remarkable,  and  in  1316,  a  ferry  over  the  Humber 
was  established,  between  Hull  and  Barton.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  town  was  fortified;  and  so 
rapid  was  its  improvement,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  it  supplied  sixteen  ships  towards 
an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  France,  when 
London  only  furnished  twenty-five.  During  the 
contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Hull  continued  faithful  to  the  latter,  whose  cause 
they  maintained  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Towton.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, this  place  suffered  greatly,  in  common  with 
many  others,  from  pestilential  diseases,  but  continued 
to  prosper  and  extend  its  commerce.  In  1541,  it 
was  visited  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  made  additions 
to  the  fortifications.  During  the  civil  war,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  it  became  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  both  parties,  as  it  con'^^-ined  a  larger 
quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition  than  that  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  King  attempted  to  put  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  into  the  town  as  governor, 
but  the  mayor  refused  to  receive  him,  and  admitted 
Sir  John  Hotham,  who  was  sent  by  the  Parliament. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged,  first  by  the 
king,  and  afterwards  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Hull  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Hull  and  Humber.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town  are  narrow  and  incommodious  ;  but  in  the 
new,  more  spacious  and  regular.  The  houses  in 
general  are  built  of  brick ;  the  streets  are  paved  with 
stone  brought  from  Iceland,  as  ballast  in  the  ships 
employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  and  are  lighted  with 
gas.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from 
springs,  which  rise  near  Kirk  Ella,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town.  Hull  consists  of  three  unequal 
divisions ;  that  which  was  first  built  is  completely 
insulated  by  the  docks,  which  have  been  constructed 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  military  works;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  old  dock,  is  Sculcoates,  containing 
several  handsome  modern  streets  ;  and  of  still  more 
recent  date,  is  that  part  which  lies  westward  from 
the  Humber  dock,  occupying  the  supposed  site  of 
the  ancient  hamlet  of  Myton,  which  name  it  still 
retains.  The  Garrisonside,  which  is  extra  parochial, 
is  connected  with  the  principal  part  of  the  town  by 
a  bridge  of  four  arches,  over  the  river  Hull,  having 
a  drawbridge  in  the  centre. 

ITie  Public  Rooms,  of  which  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  William  the 
Fourth  was  proclaimed,  form  a  handsome  edifice  of 
brick,  with  an  elegant  portico  of  the  Ionic  order: 
they  comprise  a  room  for  concerts  and  public  meet- 
ings, a  drawing-room,  a  dining-room,  baths,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  &c.  Hull  also  possesses  an  Ex- 
change ;  a  Subscription  Library  established  in  1775  ; 
the  Lyceum  Library  in  1807 ;  the  Theological  Library, 
containing  many  scarce  works ;  a  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  with  a  good  museum  ;  a  Mechanics' 
Institute,  having  a  library  and  a  fine  picture  by 
Briggs,  representing  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Britain;  and  a  Botanic  Garden,  opened  in  1812. 
There  are  also  Baths,  a  Theatre,  and  various  chari- 
table and  scieatific  institutions. 


Hull  has  long  been  famed  for  its  trade  and  ship- 
ping, for  which  its  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade  with  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain, 
and  America,  to  which  it  exports  the  manufactured 
goods  and  produce  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire, 
York,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Chester : 
the  manufactured  goods  and  produce  brought  into 
this  port,  from  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of 
York  alone,  are  estimated  at  five  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  It  carries  on  also  an  extensive  coasting 
trade.  The  whale-fishery  originated  at  this  place  in 
1589,  when  the  merchants  fitted  out  two  vessels  for 
Greenland :  at  present,  few  ships  are  sent  from  this 
port  to  Greenland,  nearly  the  whole  being  fitted  out 
for  Davis's  Straits.  Between  forty  and  fifty  vessels 
are  employed  in  this  way  annually. 

The  Docks,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town,  were  commenced 
in  1774,  when  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained,  for  incorporating  the 
shareholders  under  the  name  of  the  Dock  Company 
of  Kingston-upon-HuU.  The  crown  granted  the 
military  works  of  the  town,  and  the  parliament  voted 
£15,000  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking. The  first  stone  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Dock,  was  laid  October  19th,  1775,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  four  years:  this  dock  is  600 
yards  long,  85  broad,  and  23  deep.  The  Humber 
Dock  was  begun  April  13th,  1807,  and  completed 
June  30th,  1809;  it  communicates  with  the  river, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  by  a  lock  large  enough 
to  admit  a  fifty-gun  ship:  it  is  300  yards  long,  114 
wide,  and  30  deep.  These  two  docks  are  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  vessels.  The  Junction  Dock, 
uniting  the  two  former,  enables  vessels  to  pass  round 
the  town:  it  was  completed  in  1830,  and  will  contain 
sixty  vessels,  besides  allowing  room  for  others  to 
pass.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  basins,  the 
Old  Dock  Basin  and  the  Humber  Dock  Basin.  The 
total  area  of  water  of  the  several  docks  and  basins, 
is  upwards  of  twenty-six  acres.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  the  docks,  one  from  the  river  Humber 
on  the  south,  and  the  other  from  the  river  Hull,  or 
the  harbour,  on  the  east. 

Of  the  ancient  fortifications  there  remain  only  two 
of  the  forts  erected  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which, 
and  by  several  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
the  town  and  harbour  are  defended. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  turpentine  and 
tar,  white  lead,  soap,  tobacco  and  snuff,  sails,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  and  chain  cables.  There  are  several 
linseed  mills,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  large  breweries. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  sheriff,  chamberlain,  &c. 
A  new  gaol  and  house  of  correction  was  built  about 
1830  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  Hull  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Hull,  about  the  year  1534,  was  made  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  but  this  was  abolished  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  borough  comprises  the  parishes  of 
Drypool,  St.  Mary,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Sculcoates  and 
Sutton,  and  Garrisonside.  St.  Mary's  Church,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  demolished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  consists  principally  of  the  chancel  of 
the  original  structure ;  it  contains  some  good  windows 
in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture.  Trinity 
Church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  ci-uciform  building 
with  a  very  beautiful  tower.  St.  John's  Church,  in 
the  same  parish,  was  erected  in  1 792.  There  is  also 
another  church  in  Myton,  and  there  are  several  places 
of  worship  for  the  various  classes  of  dissenters. 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1486  by  Dr. 
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Alcock,  who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Roiihester, 
Worcester,  and  Ely.  Of  the  eminent  men  educated 
here,  may  be  mentioned  Andrew  Marvell;  Mason  the 
poet;  Dr.  Isaac  Milner;  the  late  W.  Wilberforce, 
Esq. ;  and  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  There  are  also 
various  other  schools,  several  hospitals,  and  a  general 
Infirmary.  The  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  esta- 
blished by  the  masters,  pilots  and  seamen  of  the 
Trinity  House  in  Hull,  in  1369,  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  seamen  and  their  widows.  The  Trinity 
House,  rebuilt  in  1753,  contains  several  curiosities 
from  foreign  countries,  and  numerous  paintings. 

Hull  is  the  birth-place  of  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, amongst  whom  are  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  an 
eminent  physician  and  botanist;  Sir  John  Lawson  a 
distinguished  naval  commander  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second;  Rev.  W.  Mason  the  poet,  and 
biographer  of  Gray;  Spence  the  entomologist;  and 
W.  Wilberforce,   Esq. 

[Abridged  from  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary^] 


ON  BELLS.     II. 


The  shape  and  material  of  Bells  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries  ;  they  evidently  originated  in  cymbals 
or  basins,  and  there  was  probably  a  very  gradual 
alteration  in  their  shape.  The  use  of  bells  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  for  amongst  savage 
tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  hardly 
ever  been  observed.  In  Europe  bells  are  made  of  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell-metal,  with, 
occasionally,  silver,  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
Chinese  composition  employed  in  their  gongs  is  more 
sonorous  than  any  European  bell-metal. 

The  earliest  mention  of  bells  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  robes  of  Aaron,  and  worn  at  religious  cere- 
monies; from  which  we  may  inter  that  they  were 
known  to  the  Egyptians  in  very  early  times.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bells,  and,  at  Athens,  the 
priest  of  Proserpine  employed  them  in  calling  the 
people  to  sacrifice.  They  were  hung  at  the  gates  of 
Roman  temples  on  some  occasions,  and  frequently 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
when  bells  were  first  used  to  summon  congregations  to 
the  Christian  churches ;  for  which  purpose  trumpets, 
hammers,  and  the  human  voice  were  anciently  em- 
ployed. Bede  mentions  a  bell  being  used  in  a 
church,  A.  D.  680.  An  abbot  of  Croyland,  about  the 
year  1 000,  made  the  first  attempt  at  ringing  a  sort  of 
peal  witii  five  bells.  They  were  usually  consecrated 
in  honour  of  some  saint,  and  had  different  inscrip- 
tions and  sentences  on  them. 

The  custom  of  tolling  bells  immediately  after 
deaths,  and  during  funerals,  is  said  to  have  at  first 
originated  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagans  relating 
to  demons,  whom  noise  of  all  kinds  was  supposed 
to  disturb  and  scare  away.  The  ringing  of  bells 
during  eclipses  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  they  were  soon  applied  to 
superstitious  uses  in  the  church.  In  the  "  Councils  of 
Cologne,"  it  is  said,  "  let  the  bells  be  blessed  as  the 
trumpets  of  the  church  militant,  by  which  the  psople 
are  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  the  clergy 
to  announce  his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  in  their 
nocturnal  vigils,  that,  by  their  sound,  the  faithful  may 
be  invited  to  prayer,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in  them  may  be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also 
maintained  that  demons  affrighted  by  the  sound  of 
bells  calling  Christians  to  prayer  would  flee  away,  and 
when  they  fled  the  persons  of  the  faithful  would  be 
secure  ;  that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  would  be 
averted,   and   the   spirits   of    the   storm   defeated." 


Perhaps,  also,  the  motive  of  warning  the  hearers  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  may,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition,  have  kept  up  the  custom.  It 
soon  became  the  subject  of  emolument,  fees  being 
demanded  for  ringing  the  passing  bell,  and  the  quality 
or  profession  of  the  person  distinguished  by  the 
ringing  of  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular bell.  At  the  present  day,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
great  bell  is  only  tolled  on  the  death  of  some  of  the 
Royal  Family;  and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
the  bell,  which  is  the  signal  of  the  shutting  of  the 
gates  every  evening,  is  said  to  be  tolled  as  many 
times  as  there  are  students  on  the  Foundation. 
The  custom  of  muffling  bells  may  have  been  first 
introduced  out  of  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  expiring 
Jiearer ;  in  the  case  of  monks  and  priests,  the  usual 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery  or  church  bell 
would  seem  to  favour  the  idea,  and  it  was  afterwards 
naturally  used  on  all  mournful  occasions. 

The  various  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  were  accompanied,  and  often  announced,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  every  hour  of  the  day  being 
distinguished,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  When  the  monks  were  to  undergo  disci- 
pline in  their  monasteries,  a  bell  called  corrigiuncula, 
"  the  little  correctress,"  was  rung.  Bells  were  some- 
times suspended  to  the  necks  of  criminals  when 
undergoing  punishment. 

To  deprive  a  town  of  its  bells  was  a  mark  of  degra- 
dation sometimes  inflicted  for  revolt.  A  bell  taken 
from  Calais  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  still  in  the  steeple 
of  his  native  town,  Monmouth.  Music-bells,  worked 
by  machinery,  or  chimes,  are  preserved  in  many 
towns  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  country  they  are  very  fine.  At  Antwerp  there 
are  thirty-three  in  the  cathedral  tower ;  their  sound 
is  harmonious,  and  foreign  chimes,  in  general,  have  a 
much  more  brilliant  execution  than  those  of  England. 
The  custom  of  ringing  peals  of  bells,  by  persons 
trained  to  the  employment,  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  England  ;  it  has  not  even  extended  to  America  ; 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  inharmonious  jangle  of  bells 
of  all  sizes  in  foreign  towns.  In  15.50  ringing  bells 
by  way  of  rejoicing  was  common  in  England. 

The  use  of  a  very  large  bell  as  an  alarm-bell,  has 
been  for  ages  common  to  the  continental  cities  of 
Europe.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  "  Sound  your 
trumpets  and  we  will  ring  our  bells,"  was  the 
well-known  defiance  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  to  the  German  Emperor.  In 
French  History,  we  are  but  too  familiar  with  the 
ringing  of  the  tocsin,  which  was  used  in  the  late 
revolution,  as  the  signal  of  civil  war;  whilst  in  our  own 
fortunate  country,  which  for  many  hundred  years  has 
never  seen  a  hostile  army,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
has  escaped  civil  war,  the  curfew  alone  preserves  the 
memory  of  less  fortunate  times,  and  our  bells  serve 
only  to  call  us  to  the  worship  of  our  Maker  and 
Saviour,  to  tell  of  the  departure  of  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, to  increase  the  festivities  of  a  marriage,  a  birth, 
or  a  coming  of  age,  to  commemorate  past  deliver- 
ances, or  triumphs,  or  to  announce  new  causes  for 
national  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

As  bells  were  of  old  the  subject  of  pious  donations, 
he  who  could  give  the  greatest  gift  had  the  greatest 
merit,  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
produce  bells  of  very  great  size.  We  read  of  a  bell 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  weighing  33,000 
pounds  weight.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Ivan's  tower, 
at  Moscow,  is  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumference 
and  sixteen  inches  thick,  and  weighs  above  fifty  tons 
There   are   said   to   be   sevea  bells  at  Pekin,  each 
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■weighing  120,000  pounds,  but  their  tone  is  poor,  the 
clappers  being  of  wood.  In  the  year  1497,  a  bell 
was  cast  at  Erfurth,  in  Germany,  weighing  2.52,000 
pounds,  which  was  the  largest  bell  ever  hung,  the 
great  bell  of  Moscow*,  (not  that  in  St.  Ivan's  tower 
previously  mentioned,)  never  having  been  hung. 

In  troublesome  times,  it  has  often  happened,  that 
church  bells  were  melted  down  and  coined.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  particularly  in 
France,  a  coinage  of  this  metal,  struck  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1792,  may  still  be  seen 
*  See  Saturday  Mtis^azine^  Vol.  III.,  p.  7. 


THE    SABBATH     BELL. 

The  Sabbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell ! 

To  toil-worn  men  a  sootliing  sound  j 
Now  labour  rests  beneath  its  spell, 

And  holy  stillness  reigns  around  : 
The  plougliman's  team,  the  thresher's  flail, 

The  woodman's  axe,  their  clamours  cease. 
And  only  nature's  notes  prevail, 

To  humble  bosoms  echoing  peace. 

1  he  Sabbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell  I 

Hov  sweet  on  ears  devout  it  falls ; 
While  its  sweet  chime,  with  varying  swell. 

The  rich  and  poor  to  worship  calls. 
Hark!  hark!  again  with  sharper  peals 

It  chides  the  laggard's  fond  delay  ; 
Now  through  the  vale  it  softly  steals. 

To  cheer  the  timely  on  their  way. 

The  Sabbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell ! 

What  soul-awakening  sounds  we  hear. 
Its  blessed  invitations  tell 

Of  welcome  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
*  Come,  sinner,  come,"  it  seems  to  cry  ; 

"'  O,  never  doubt  thy  Maker's  love; 
'■  Christ  has  thy  ransoin  paid,  then  why 

"  Delay  his  clemency  to  prove  V 

The  Sabbath  bell  •  the  Sabbath  bell ! 

Oft  have  we  heard  its  warning  chime, 
And  yet  we  love  tlie  world  too  well. 

Nor  feel  our  waywardness  a  crime: 
Yet  still  thy  calls,  sweet  bell,  repeat. 

Till,  ended  all  our  mortal  strife. 
In  hand-built  shrines  no  more  we  meet. 

But  worship  in  the  realms  of  life. 

The  Sabbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell ! 

Its  friendly  summons  peals  no  more  ; 
The  thronging  crowds  pour  in  with  zeal 

The  Great  Jehovah  to  adore. 
Hence  !  fancy  wild,  hence  \  earth-born  care  , 

With  awe  let  hallowed  courts  be  trod  ; 
Wake  all  the  soul  to  love  and  prayer. 

And  reverence  the  present  God  I  R.  M 


To  lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part  of 
the  little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  sucli  is  the 
condition  of  out-  nature,  that  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see 
those  whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and  find  our  circle  of 
relations  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected 
with  the  world  ;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop 
into  the  grave.  There  is  always  this  consolation,  that  we 
hive  one  Protector  who  can  never  bo  lost  but  by  our  own 
^ult,  and  every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  comforts,  should  determine  us  to  fix  our  hearts  where 
true  joys  are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  must  in  time  be  broken;  and  all  the  hopes  that 
terminate  here,  must  on  one  part  or  other,  end  in  disap- 
pointment.— Johnson. 

ON   THE    DEATH    OF   HIS    BROTHER.      BY    BISHOP    HEBER. 

Tjiou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee' 
Though  sorrow  and  tlarkness  encompass  the  tomb ; 

The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee. 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  we  no  longer  behold  thee. 

Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee. 

And  sinners  may  hope  since  the  Sinless  hath  died. 
Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  and  its  mansion  forsaking. 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  doubt  lingered  long ; 
But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  beamed  light  on  thy  waking. 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  seraphim's  song. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  'twere  vain  to  deplore  thee. 
When  Ood  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy  guide  ; 

He  gave  thee.  He  took  thee,  and  lie  shall  restore  thee, 
Aid  Death  hath  no  sting  since  the  Saviour  hath  died. 


.    ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIGHT. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has  described  some  curiou* 
phenomena  in  optics,  which  will  be  very  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  previous  knowledge  of  two  or  three 
acknowledged  facts. 

"Vision  or  sight  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light, 
(which  fall  from  the  sun  or  any  other  source  of  light, 
on  an  object,)  being  reflected  from  thence,  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  retina  or  back  part  of  the  eye :  thus  the 
moon  is  seen  by  the  rays  of  light  (which  fall  on  it 
from  the  sun),  being  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  and  a 
tree,  a  house,  or  any  other  object  is  seen  by  the 
daylight  (which  falls  on  the  tree  or  the  house), 
being  in  like  manner  reflected  on  the  eye. 

A  ray  of  light  is  compounded  of  many  rays,  and 
may  be  divided  into  seven,  capable  of  causing  to  the 
eye  the  sensation  of  so  many  different  colours  ;  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  If 
all  these  are  reflected  together,  they  produce  on  the 
retina  the  sensation  of  white,  as  from  this  paper. 
If  these  colours  in  their  proper  order  and  proportion 
be  painted  on  the  broad  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  that 
wheel  be  swiftly  turned  round,  it  will  appear  of  an 
uniform  and  white  colour.  Black  is  the  absence  of 
all  colour,  when  the  rays  are  all  absorbed  and  none 
reflected, 

The  separation  of  a  ray  of  light  into  colours  is 
a  beautiful  experiment,  and  easily  performed.  Get  a 
prism,  which  may  be  procured  at  any  optician's  for  a 
trifle ;  it  is  a  piece  of  glass  a  few  inches  in  length, 
with  three  sides,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 


Suspend  this  prism  a  b  c,  at  a  hole  f  in  the  closed 
window-shutter  e  o,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  s  from 
the  sun  may  pass  through,  and  be  received  on  a 
paper  attached  to  the  opposite  wall  m  n.  The  image 
of  the  sun  will  appear  on  the  paper  at  p  t,  of  an 
oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  extremities  and  straight 
at  the  edges ;  this  image  is  called  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  the  principal  part  of  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  seven  parallel  spaces  of  different  breadths, 
and  exhibiting  seven  different  colours.  The  lowest 
colour  is  red,  and  above  it  appears  successively, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  which 
is  the  highest  coloured  space.  If  we  suppose  the 
coloured  part  of  the  spectrum  to  be  divided  into  one 
hundred  parts,  the  red  space  is  found  to  occupy 
eleven  of  those  parts,  the  orange  eight,  the  yellow 
fourteen,  the  green  seventeen,  the  blue  seventeen,  the 
indigo  eleven,  and  the  violet  twenty-two. 

The  retina  is  the  internal  coat  of  the  eye,  it  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  pulpy  nervous  matter,  which  is 
contained  between  two  membranes  of  extreme  fine- 
ness, and  these  membranes  both  support  it,  and  give 
to  its  surfaces  a  smoothness  mathematically  correct. 
The  matter  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  their  supporting 
membranes,  are  perfectly  transparent  during  life. 
Vision  is  not  excited  by  light,  unless  the  rays  pene- 
trate through  the  transparent  retina,  and  reach  the 
exterior  surface  from  within.  The  retina  is  subject 
to  exhaustion.     When  a  coloured  ray  of  light  im- 
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pinges  continuously  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina, 
the  retina  becomes  less  sensible  to  it,  but  more 
sensible  to  a  ray  of  the  opposite  colour.  When  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  a  point,  the  lights,  shades,  and 
colours  of  objects  continuing  to  strike  upon  the  same 
relative  parts  of  the  retina,  the  nerve  is  exhausted: 
but  when  the  eye  shifts,  there  is  a  new  exercise  of 
the  nerve.  The  part  of  the  retina  that  was  opposed 
to  the  lights,  is  now  opposed  to  the  shades,  and  what 
was  opposed  to  the  different  colours,  is  now  opposed 
to  other  colours,  and  the  variation  in  the  exciting 
cause  produces  a  renewed  sensation.  From  this  it 
appears,  how  essential  the  incessant  searching  motion 
of  the  eye  is  to  the  continued  exercise  of  the  organ. 

The  familiar  fact  which  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
into  this  inquiry,  is,  that  if  we  throw  a  silver  coin 
upon  a  dark  table,  and  fix  the  eye  upon  the  centre  of 
the  coin,  when  we  remove  the  coin  there  is,  for  a 
moment,  a  white  spot  in  its  place,  which  presently 
becomes  deep  black.  If  we  put  a  red  wafer,  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  upon  it,  and  continue 
to  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  same  point,  upon 
removing  the  wafer,  the  spot  where  it  lay  on  the 
white  paper  will  appear  green.  If  we  look  upon  a 
green  wafer  in  the  same  manner,  and  remove  it,  the 
spot  will  be  red;  if  upon  blue  or  indigo,  the  paper 
will  seem  yellow.  These  phenomena  are  to  be 
explained,  by  considering  that  the  nerve  is  exhausted 
by  the  continuauce  of  the  impression,  and  becomes 
more  apt  to  receive  sensation  from  an  opposite  colour. 
All  the  colours  of  the  prism  come  into  the  eye 
together  from  the  surface  of  the  white  paper,  when 
the  wafer  is  removed;  but  if  the  nerve  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  incidence  of  the  red  rays  upon  it, 
it  will  be  insensible  to  these  red  rays  when  they  are 
thus  reflected  together  with  the  others  from  the 
white  paper;  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  an  opposite 
kind  will  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  spot 
will  be  no  longer  white,  but  of  the  prevailing  green 
colour. 

Let  us  see  how  the  loss  of  sensibility  produces  an 
effect  in  engraving,  where  there  is  no  colour,  and 
only  light  and  shade. 


Is  it  possible  that  a  high  tower,  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  can  be  less  illuminated  at  the  top  than  at  th« 
bottom  ?  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  a  book  of  engravings, 
where  an  old  steeple  or  tower  is  represented  standing 
up  against  the  clear  sky,  we  shall  find,  that  all  the 
higher  part  is  dark,  and  that  the  effect  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  Now  this  is  perfectly  correct,  for 
though  the  highest  part  of  the  tower  be  in  the 
brightest  illumination,  it  is  not  seen  so ;  it  never 
apfescn  so  to  the  eye.     The  reason  is    that  when  we 


look  to  the  steeple,  a  great  part  of  the  retina  is 
opposed  to  the  light  of  the  sky ;  and  on  shifting  the 
eye  to  look  at  the  particular  parts  of  the  steeple,  the 
reflected  light  from  that  object  falls  upon  the  retina, 
where  it  is  exhausted  by  the  direct  light  from  the 
sky.  If  we  look  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then 
drop  the  eye  on  some  of  the  lower  architectural 
ornaments,  the  effect  infallibly  is,  that  the  upper 
half  of  the  tower  is  dark.  For  example,  if  looking 
to  the  point  a,  fig.  2,  we  drop  the  eye  to  n :  the 
tower  from  a  to  b  is  seen  by  that  part  of  the  retina 
which  was  opposed  to  the  clear  sky  from  a  to  c; 
and  it  is  dark,  not  by  contrast,  as  it  would  be 
thoughtlessly  said,  but  by  the  nerve  being  somewhat 
exhausted  of  its  sensibility.  L.  C. 

[Bell's  Bridgewater  Ti-eutise.^ 


The  following  fiicts  are  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  thirst  of 
the  Irish  for  knowledge,  and  the  difficulties  which  are  over- 
come by  perseverance. 

Children  have  been  known  to  acquire  the  first  elements 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  a  book,  without 
a  pen,  without  a  slate  !  And,  indeed,  the  place  of  meeting 
was  no  other  than  a  grave-yard.  The  long  fiat  stones  with 
their  inscriptions,  were  used  instead  of  books,  while  a  bit 
of  chalk,  and  the  grave-stones  together,  served  for  all  the 
rest.  Take  tiie  following  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  been 
acquired,  without  the  intervention  of  the  English  language, 
and  when  it  could  not  be  attained.  Mr.  Patrick  Lyncfi, 
with  whom  the  writer  once  had  an  opportunity  of  conversinjr, 
was,  it  appears,  born  near  Quin,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1757.  He  was  educated  near  Ennis,  by  Donough 
an  Charrain,  i.  e.  Dennis  of  the  Heap.  His  master  knew 
no  English,  and  young  Lynch  learned  the  classics  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  language.  After  acquiring  in 
this  way,  an  excellent  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  he  was  compelled,  by  family  misfortunes,  to  turn 
farmer,  and  for  five  years  held  a  plough.  From  this  em- 
ployment he  was  happily  relieved,  and  was  subsequently 
able  to  bettor  his  condition.  Six  years  he  passed  as  a  tutor 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  after  sundry  experiments  of 
the  same  kind,  he  settled  at  Carrick  on  Suir.  Here  he 
commenced  author.  He  had  written  a  Chronoscope,  but 
had  no  means  of  publishing  it.  In  concert  with  a  barber 
in  the  town,  he  procured  some  types,  and  by  means  of  a 
bellows-press,  he  actually  set  and  printed  his  first  work 
with  his  own  hands,  and  established  the  first  printing 
press  ever  seen  in  that  plnce.  He  next  wrote  and  published 
at  that  place,  a  Pentaf^'ot  Grammar,  in  which  he  instituted 
a  comparison  between  English,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Irish:  correcting  several  errors  in  the  Saxon  etymo- 
logies of  Johnson.  From  Carrick  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  his  abilities  were  soon  recognised.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  persons  employed  under  the  record  commission, 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  investigating  the  records  of" 
Ireland.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin, 
and  among  various  publications,  before  his  death,  wa» 
employed  in  a  geographical  andstatistioalhistory  of  Ireland. 
Anderson's  Sketches  of  Ancient  Native  Irish,   L.  C 


At  Muscat,  we  were  visited  by  men  of  all  nations  and 
colours.  I  was  principally  attracted  by  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  some  Arabs  from  the  interior,  who  were 
brought  on  board  by  their  countrymen,  to  see  an  English 
ship-of-war.  Their  figures  were  light  and  elastic,  their 
countenances  expressed  quickness  and  energy.  The  most 
remarkable  of  their  features  were  their  dark  rolling  eyes, 
which  perhaps  struck  me  more  from  their  wandering 
rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  glistening  with  wonder 
at  all  they  saw.  A  good  telescope  happened  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  give  a  complete  view  of  one  of  the  farthest  fortifi- 
cations. I  called  an  Arab  to  look  through  it,  and  he  did 
so  for  about  a  minute,  then  gazed  with  the  most  eager  at- 
tention at  me ;  and,  without  saying  a  word,  dashed  ovci- 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  boat  he  was  in  got  to  a  little 
distance,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  are  magicians,  and  I  now 
see  how  you  take  towns ;  that  thing  (pointing  to  the  tele- 
scope), be  they  ever  so  far  off,  brings  them  as  near  as  you 
like."  'We  were  much  amused  with  his  simplicity,  but  no 
arguments  could  prevail  on  him  to  return  and  receive  such 
a  lesson  on  optics  as  might  dispel  his  delusion  in  supposing 
us  to  be  adepts  in  the  black  art." Sketches  of  Persia. 
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Of  every  community,  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  ordain  in 
the  present  constitution  of  things,  the  poor  must  always 
form  a  very  considerable  majority.  The  necessities  of 
mankind  could  never  else  be  supplied ;  for  the  rich  will 
not  labour,  but  they  are  constrained  to  pay  those,  who,  for 
their  own  and  the  common  fjood,  can  and  will  labour.  In 
return  for  these  services,  the  rich,  if  they  were  wise,  should 
do  every  thing  in  their  power,  to  make  and  keep  the  poor 
honest,  \'irtuous,  and  religious ;  to  instruct,  or  procure  them 
to  be  instructed,  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  man;  more  especially,  to  set  them  a 
proper  example.  This  would  be  to  act  the  part  of  wise 
men,  as  well  as  good  men.  For  when  the  religious  prin- 
ciple is  once  perished  and  gone  in  the  poor,  human  laws 
will  lose  their  effect,  and  be  set  at  nought. 

I  will  mention  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  well 
attested.  A  servant,  who  had  made  the  improvement  that 
might  be  expected,  from  hearing  the  irreligious  and  blas- 
phemous conversation  continually  passing  at  the  table 
where  it  was  his  place  to  wait,  took  an  opportunity  to  rob 
his  master.  Being  apprehended,  and  urged  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  infamous  behaviour,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  had 
heard  you  so  often  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a  future 
state,  and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue, 
nor  punishment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery."  "  Well,  but,"  replied  the  master,  "  had  you  no 
fear  of  that  death  which  the  laws  of  your  country  inflict 
upon  the  crime?"  "  Sir,"  rejoined  the  servant,  looking 
sternly  at  his  master,  "  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  venture  that?  You  had  removed  my  greatest  terror, 
why  should  I  fear  the  less?" Bishop  Hornj. 


To  the  righteous  at  tlie  last  great  day,  the  Judge  will  say 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  When 
the  trial  is  ended,  and  the  final  allotments  of  angels  and 
men  are  determined,  Haming  fire  from  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  will  kindle  this  great  v/orld  with  a  universal 
conflagration.  All  the  works  of  man;  his  palaces,  towers, 
and  temples ;  his  villages,  towns,  and  cities ;  his  wonderful 
displays  of  art,  his  haughty  piles  of  grandeur,  and  his  vast 
labours  of  defence  and  dominion,  will  be  lighted  up  in  a 
single  blaze,  and  vanish  from  the  creation.  Nor  will  the 
desolation  he  limited  to  the  works  of  man.  The  earth  on 
which  we  stand,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  valleys  and 
plains,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  shall  all  pass  away ;  "  And 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind." Dwight. 


The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  the  bad  a  worse, 
than  is  usually  supposed;  for  the  rewards  of  the  one,  and 
the  punishments  of  the  other,  not  unfrequently  begin  on 
this  side  of  the  grave;  for  vice  has  more  martvrs  than 
virtue;  and  it  often  happens  that  men  suffer  more  to  be 
lost,  than  to  be  saved.  But  admitting  that  the  vicious  may 
happen  to  escape  those  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  so 
commonly  the  wages  of  excess  and  of  sin,  yet  in  that 
calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  the  soul,  which  illuminates 
the  breast  of  the  good  man,  vice  can  have  no  competition 
with  virtue.  "  Our  thoughts,"  says  an  eloquent  divine, 
"  like  the  waters  of  the  sea,  when  exhaled  towards  heaven, 
will  lose  all  their  bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into 
an  amiable  humanity,  until  they  descend  in  gentle  showers 
of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow-men.'' Colton. 


Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sick- 
ness and  despondency  :  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed 
in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land ;  but  has 
thought  on  the  Mother  "that  looked  on  his  childhood," 
that .  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  help- 
lessness. Oh  !  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love 
of  a  Mother  to  a  Son,  that  transcends  all  other  affections 
of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor 
stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  sacrifices  every  comfort 
to  his  convenience ;  she  surrenders  every  pleasure  to  his 
enjoyment;  she  glories  in  his  fame,  and  exults  in  his 
prosperity;  and,  if  adversity  overtake  him,  he  becomes 
even  more  dear  to  her  by  misfortune;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him ; 
and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the 
world  to  him.  W.  J 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 

No.  IV.     The  Passage  of  the  Douro. 

The  battle  of  Vimiera,  which  is  described  in  our  last 
paper,  was  soon  followed  by  the  celebrated  convention 
of  Cintra,  under  which  the  French  agreed  to  evacuate 
Portugal  upon  certain  conditions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  evacuation.  Napoleon 
had  sustained  severe  reverses  in  Spain.  An  army  of 
18,000  men,  under  General  Dupont,  had  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards ;  the  Emperor's  brother,  Joseph, 
whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
had  abandoned  Madrid,  and  fled  to  the  north ;  and 
two  of  his  generals  had  been  successfully  resisted,  in 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  whose 
heroic  inhabitants  had  compelled  their  assailants  to 
abandon  its  siege,  by  one  of  the  most  memorable 
defences  recorded  in  history.  The  spirit  of  the  usurper 
was  roused,  and  the  successes  of  the  English  in  Portugal 
served  only  to  animate  him  still  further.  He  resolved 
at  once  to  crush  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  to  destroy  the  armies 
which  the  English  had  disembarked  in  that  country." 
His  means  were  mighty  indeed,  and  they  were  guided 
by  a  powerful  hand,  and  a  hand,  too,  not  restrained 
by  any  of  those  ties  of  honour  or  humanity  which 
operate  on  ordinary  men.  Early  in  November  he 
burst  through  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
valiant  soldiers  — men  inured  to  battle,  and  gathered 
from  among  the  countless  hosts  which  he  had  spread 
over  Europe.  Not  a  month  had  elapsed  before  he 
was  quietly  seated  in  Madrid ;  and  he  then  began  to 
move  his  armies  towards  Portugal,  to  execute  his 
threat  of  driving  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.  In 
the  mean  while  a  British  army,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  was  advancing  towards  the  north  of  Spain, 
and  threatened  the  French  line  of  operations  on  the 
side  of  Burgos.  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  force  was 
instantly  bent  to  that  quarter,  and  the  result  was  the 
celebrated  retreat  to  Coruna,  which  ended  in  the 
battle  at  that  place,  and  the  death  of  the  English 
general.  Sir  John  Moore. 

By  this  movement  of  the  British,  Lisbon  was 
saved  from  a  second  subjugation ;  for  Napoleon, 
having  been  recalled  to  France  by  the  news  of  an 
approaching  rupture  with  Austria,  had  left  the  com- 
pletion of  his  designs  upon  that  city  to  Marhal  Soult. 
The  English  government  now  made  preparations  for 
sending  another  army  to  Portugal,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  collected,  consisting  partly  of 
the  regiments  which  had  returned  from  Coruiia,  and 
partly  of  others  which  had  not  yet  seen  service  ;  and 
these,  as  they  severally  became  complete,  were  sent 
off  to  Lisbon,  where  Sir  John  Cradock  was  in  com- 
mand with  a  small  force.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
landed  in  that  city  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1809,  and 
his  arrival  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Portu- 
gal. Every  town  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  French  were  not  in  possession,  was  illuminated 
for  three  successive  nights,  and  the  Regency  made 
him  Marshal- General  of  their  Portuguese  troops. 

The  new  commander  had  soon  formed  his  plans, 
yet  he  was  not  hasty  in  his  decision,  for  his  situa- 
tion was  one  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  north  So^'lt 
held  Oporto  with  24,000  men,  while  Victor,  at  the 
head  of  30,000,  was  hovering  over  the  Alemtejo 
frontier  on  the  west :  if  he  advanced  against  either 
of  these  generals,  he  had  to  fear  that  the  other  would, 
in  his  absence,  seize  Lisbon.  With  his  usual  prompti- 
tude. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  determined  at  once  to 
attack  Soult,  and  drive  him  out  of  Portugal ;  then 
turning  to  the  south,  he  designed  to  co-operate  vdth 
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the  Spaniards,  under  their  General,  Cuesta,  and  fall 
upon  Victor.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
directed  upon  Coimbra ;  and  by  the  5th  of  May, 
25,000  troops  were  there  concentrated,  of  which 
9000  were  Portuguese,  3000  Germans,  and  the  re- 
mainder British. 

At  this  time,  there  existed  in   Soult's  army,  one  of 
those  secret  societies  of  Philadelphes,  which  grew  out 
of  Napoleon's  military  tyranny,  and  which  had  for 
their  object,  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne,  and  erect 
a  democracy  in   the   place  of  his   despotism.     The 
conspirators  were  numerous  in   Soult's   army,  and 
their  chief   was   the  Sieur   d'Argenton,   whom   Mr. 
Southey  describes  as  one  worthy  to  have  fallen  on 
better   times,    "  for   he   was   a   man   of    kind   and 
generous  affections,   at   once   firm  of  purpose,  and 
gentle   of  heart."      This   person  visited   Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley  twice ;  but  when  he  returned  from  his  second 
visit,  he  found  himself  suddenly  arrested;   Soult  had 
learnt  all  his  designs,   and  now  offered  him  pardon 
if  he  would  disclose  the  names  of  the  other  conspi- 
rators, and  relate  truly,  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  armies.     D'Argenton  firmly 
refused  to  betray  his  confederates,  but  openly  told 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  dispositions  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy.     Owing  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  his  information  was  of  small  import;   yet 
scanty  as  it  was,  it  was  more  than  enough  to  rouse 
the  suspicions  of  so  vigilant  a  man  as  Soult.     The 
marshal  at  once  saw  all  the  perils  of  his  position, 
and  he  met  them  with  his  wonted  firmness.     It  was 
evident,  that  he  must  no  longer  think  of  remaining 
in   Portugal,  and   to   secure  his  retreat  into   Spain, 
became  therefore  his   first  object.     Orders  were  sent 
to  General  Loison,   as  he  valued  the  safety  of  the 
army,  to  hold  fast  to  the  bridge  at  Amarante,  by 
which  the   French  would  have  to  cross  the  Tamega; 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  and  stores  were  directed 
to  the  same  quarter,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  retreat.     But  the  arrangements    of   the  British 
general  had  already  begun  to  work,  and  Soult  found 
that  he  had  an  active  enemy  to  cope  with. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced  by  two  different 
routes.  Directing  Marshal  Beresford  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  marched  upon  their  right.  A  well-conceived 
attempt  to  surprise  the  French  on  the  9th,  having 
failed,  they  were  openly  attacked,  and  compelled  to 
draw  back ;  the  whole  of  the  1 0th  was  spent  in  fighting 
and  retreating,  "  a  blow  and  a  race,"  as  Colonel  Napier 
describes  it ;  both  armies,  in  the  mean  while,  rapidly 
nearing  the  Douro.  The  British  halted  at  dark,  but 
the  French,  continuing  their  retreat,  passed  the  Douro 
in  the  night,  and  immediately  afterwards  broke  down 
the  bridge.  All  the  boats  and  barges  in  the  river  were 
secured  on  the  Oporto  side,  and  guards  were  stationed 
at  the  most  convenient  points ;  all  the  artillery  and 
baggage  remaining  in  Oporto,  were  sent  off  along 
the  intended  line  of  retreat,  and  Soult  himself  pro- 
posed to  stay  only  until  after  the  1 2th ;  thinking  that, 
with  a  river  like  the  Douro  in  his  front,  he  was  safe 
from  attack  for  that  short  space  of  time. 

The  Douro  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  longer  in 
its  course  than  any  other  in  the  Peninsula,  and  rolling 
a  larger  volume  of  waters  into  the  sea  than  the 
Tagus.  It  is  more  than  300  yards  wide  at  Oporto, 
and  its  banks  on  either  side  are  steep  and  rocky. 
Just  before  it  enters  the  city,  it  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  a  lofty  height  on  the  south  bank,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Agostinho  da  Serra,  and  which  completely  screens 
the  city  from  all  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 
Beneath    the    shelter   of  this   hill   the   whole    of  the 
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assembled  in  one  mass,  early  on 
the  12th.  The  general  himself 
summit,  and,  "  with  an  eagle's 
glance,"  scanned  every  object  on  the  bank  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Few  French  troops  were  to  be  seen, 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaching departure.  Sir  Arthur  felt  that  he  must 
be  quick,  or  the  prize  would  escape  him,  yet  how  to 
pass  the  river  was  the  question.  A  large  unfinished 
building,  standing  alone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  soon 
fixed  his  attention,  as  affording  a  good  position  for 
those  who  should  land  first,  until  they  could  be 
supported ;  here  then  he  resolved  to  cross. 

"  A  boat,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  was  soon  ob- 
tained; for  a  poor  barber  of  Oporto,  evading  the 
French  patroles,  had,  during  the  night,  come  over 
the  water  in  a  small  skiff.  This  being  discovered  by 
Colonel  Waters,  a  staff-officer,  of  a  quick  and  daring 
temper,  he  and  the  barber,  and  the  prior  of  Ama- 
rante, who  gallantly  offered  his  aid,  crossed  the  river, 
and,  in  half  an  hour,  returned,  unperceived,  with 
three  or  four  large  barges.  Meanwhile  eighteen  or 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were  got  up  to  the  convent 
of  Serra  ;  and  Major-General  John  Murray,  with  the 
German  brigade,some  squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
and  two  guns,  reached  the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  his  orders  being  to  search 
for  boats,  and  to  effect  a  passage  there  also,  if  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  British  troops  were  now  sent 
towards  Avintas,  to  support  Murray,  while  others 
came  cautiously  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  river. 
It  was  ten  o'clock ;  the  enemy  wore  tranquil  and 
unsuspicious  ;  and  an  officer  reported  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  that  one  boat  was  brought  up  to  the  point 
of  passage ; — "  Well,  let  the  men  cross,"  was  the 
reply ;  and,  upon  this  simple  order,  an  officer  and 
twenty-five  soldiers,  of  the  Buffs,  entered  the  vessel, 
and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  army. 

"  The  building  was  thus  gained  without  any  alarm 
being  given,  and  every  thing  was  still  quiet  in  Oporto ; 
not  a  movement  was  to  be  seen ;  not  a  hostile  sound 
was  to  be  heard  :  a  second  boat  followed  the  first, 
and  then  a  third  passed  a  little  higher  up  the  river  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  men  from  the  last  landed,  when 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  drums  and  shouts  arose  in  the 
city;  confused  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hurry- 
ing forth  in  all  directions,  and  throwing  out  clouds 
of  skirmishers,  who  came  furiously  down  upon  the 
building.  The  citizens  were  seen  making  signals  from 
their  houses,  and  the  British  troops  instantly  crowded 
to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  troops  in  the  unfinished  building  maintained 
their  ground ;  the  Douro  was  quickly  covered  with 
boats,  which  the  exulting  citizens  eagerly  brought ; 
and  as  Murray's  troops  were  seen  descending  the 
right  bank  from  Avintas,  a  loud  shout  in  the  town, 
and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  all  the  win- 
dows, gave  notice  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  French  hastily  retreated,  and  as  they  pased 
along  by  the  seminary  wall,  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry 
from  within,  tore  open  terrible  gaps  in  their  coi^sed 
and  massy  columns.  In  the  mean  while  Sherbrooke's 
men  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  town,  and  hasten- 
ing up  the  steep  streets  with  "  blessings  breathed 
upon  them,  and  shouts  of  triumphant  gratulation 
and  convulsive  laughter,  mingled  with  the  tears  and 
prayers  that  greeted  them,"  came  upon  the  enemy's 
rear,  just  as  the  drivers  of  five  pieces  of  French 
artillery  had  pulled  up  hesitatingly,  appalled  by  the 
line  of  musketry  which  they  had  to  pass ; — a  volley 
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from  the  British  stretched  most  of  the  artillerymen 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rest  abandoned  the  guns. 
The  allies  were  now  in  complete  possession  of  the 
town,  and  the  enemy  fleeing  in  all  directions. 

The  French  had  been  quite  taken  by  surprise ;  the 
unprecedented  boldness  of  the  attempt  went  far  towards 
securing  its  success,  for  the  enemy  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  made  until  they  saw  it  accom- 
plished. The  British  general  had  indeed  performed 
a  feat,  which  alone  would  have  established  for  him  a 
reputation  of  the  highest  order  ;  the  enteri)rise  was 
opposed  by  difliculties  which,  to  any  but  one  of  equal 
genius,  might  have  fairly  appeared  insurmountable  : 
to  borrow  Colonel  Napier's  expression,  Alexander  the 
Great  might  have  shrunk  from  it  without  shame  ! 

"  Our  head-quarters,"  says  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  "  being  established  in  the  house  which 
Soult  had  occupied,  we  found  every  preparation  for  a 
comfortable  dinner  in  progress ;  for  the  French 
marshal  quitted  the  place  so  lately  as  two  in  the 
afternoon,  long  after  his  sumptuous  meal  had  been 
ordered  ;  it  will  lie  readily  imagined  that  we  were 
not  backward  in  doing  ample  justice  to  it." 

The  joyous  feelings  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  evinced  at  this  welcome  liberation  may  be  easily 
conceived.  "  Porto,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  presented 
an  extraordinary  scene  that  night:  every  house  was 
illuminated,  while  the  gutters  were  still  red  with 
blood,  and  the  streets  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  both 
of  horses  and  men.  There  had  been  three  hours' 
figliting  in  the  suburbs,  and  before  night,  the  French 
wlio  had  fallen  were  stripped  and  left  naked  where 
thcj^nay;  they  had  their  plunder  about  them  for 
removal,  and  they  had  provoked,  by  the  most  intole- 
ral)le  wrongs,  a  revengeful  people."  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  however,  secured  to  the  French  prisoners 
that  treatment  which  humanity  dictated,  and  which 
they  were  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  war. 

llie  remainder  of  the  British  army  with  the  bag- 
gage, stores,  and  artillery,  was  now  brought  over  to 
Oporto,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  as 
sDun    as    practicable    the    pursuit    was    commenced. 


Soult,  in  the  mean  whije,  took  tlie  road  to  Amarante, 
which  lay  along  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  and  the  Douro  on  the  right;  but 
when  he  had  advanced  some  distance  on  this  route, 
he  learnt  that,  on  the  approach  of  Beresford,  Loison 
had  abandoned  the  bridge  over  the  Tamega,  upon 
which  he  had  rested  all  his  hopes  of  safety. 

Soult's  situation  now  seemed  desperate,  and 
already  some  of  his  officers  spoke  of  a  capitulation. 
But  the  marshal  put  forth  all  his  energy ;  and  learning, 
from  a  Spanish  pedlar,  that  there  was  a  path  leading 
over  the  heights,  which  would  conduct  him  to 
Guimaraeus,  he  immediately  destroyed  his  artillery, 
abandoned  the  military  chest  and  baggage,  and 
leaving  behind  every  thing  that  might  encumber  him, 
boldly  ff)llowed  his  guide  across  the  mountains,  by  a 
wild  unbeaten  track,  and  amid  torrents  of  pouring 
rain.  Crossing  the  frontier  on  the  18th,  he  entered 
Orense  on  the  1 9th,  without  guns,  stores,  ammunition, 
or  baggage, — his  numbers  reduced  by  six  thousand 
soldiers,  from  what  they  were  when  he  quitted  that 
town  two  months  before  to  enter  Portugal, — his 
remaining  troops  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  misery, 
the  greatest  part  without  shoes,  many  without  ac- 
coutrements, and  some  even  without  muskets. 

His  men  committed  great  cruelties  in  tlteir  flight, 
plundering  and  murdering  the  peasants  at  their 
pleasure.  Many  of  the  unhappy  inhabitants  were 
fovind  by  the  English  hanging  from  trees  by  the 
way-side,  and  the  track  of  the  retreating  columns 
might  be  traced  from  afar,  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  houses.  The  revenge  of  the  people  was 
fearful ;  every  sick  soldier  or  wretched  straggler,  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  was  tortured  and  mutilated  by 
the  peasantry  with  the  like  merciless  fury,  and  some 
of  the  French  were  thrown  alive  into  the  flames 
which  their  comrades  had  kindled. 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
I. 

In  these  days  of  discovery  and  research,  Egypt  and 
its  Antiquities  have  received  no  small  share  of  atten- 
tion from  travellers,  and  from  those  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  quiet  and  earnest  investigation  at  home,  are  still 
throwing  light  on  what  has  hitherto  been  obscure. 
Though  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  Learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  very  much  like  a  sealed  book, 
with  regard  to  whose  contents  conjecture  has  been 
thoughtfully  employed.  Judging,  however,  of  the 
mighty  undertakings  of  that  extraordinary  people, 
from  what  we  now  see  of  their  relics,  but  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  executed  their 
operations  on  so  grand  a  scale,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  certain  inventions  and  improvements  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  we  call  modern,  were  practised 
by  them ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  valu- 
able attainments  familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  have 
become,  by  lapse  of  years,  wholly  forgotten,  and  are 
therefore  concealed  from  us. 


Ancient  Thebes,  and  its  Temples. 

The  City  of  Thebes  was,  perhaps,  the  most  asto- 
nishing work  ever  performed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Its    ruins    afford    the   most    positive   proof    of    the 
ancient  civilization  of   Egypt.     The  origin  of   this 
famous  place  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  it  being 
coeval  with  the  nation  which  first  took  possession  of 
the  country.    Its  extent  was  vast ;  though  its  hundred 
gates,  immortalized  by  Homer,  and  often  interpreted 
as  the  gates  of  the  city,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
gates  of  the  temples,  or  of  the  palaces  of  its  princes. 
D'Anville  and  Denon  state  its  circumference  to  have 
been  thirty-six  miles  j  its  diameter  not  less  than  ten 
and   a  half.      The   number   of   inhabitants   was  in 
proportion    to   these    dimensions.       Diodorus    says, 
that   the   houses  were  four   and   five   stories   high. 
Although  Thebes  had  greatly  fallen  from  its  former 
splendour  at  the  time  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  it 
was  the  fury  of  this  merciless  conqueror  that  gave 
the   last   blow   to   its   grandeur,    about    520   years 
before  the  Christian  sera.     He  pillaged  its  temples, 
and  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory.     Before  this  period,  no  city  in  the  world  could 
be  compared  with  it  in  size,  beauty,  and  wealth;  and, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  The  sun 
had  never  seen  so  magnificent  a  city. 

The  temple  of  Karnac,  the  most  considerable 
monument  of  ancient  Thebes,  was  not  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  furnish  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
building,  from  the  still  mighty  ruins  of  which,  we 
may  gather  evidence  of  what  it  once  was ;  but  we 
may  observe,  as  the  most  striking  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  place,  that  a  portion  of  the  structure 
is  considered  to  be  more  than  four  thousand  years 
old,  or  2272  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Speaking  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  and  of  the 
enormous  sphinxes  and  other  figures,  into  an  avenue 
of  which  he  had  entered,  Belzoni  says  in  his  enthu- 
siastic style,  "  I  was  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal  objects, 
every  one  of  which  was  more  tlian  sufficient  of  itself 
to  attract  my  whole  attention.  I  seemed  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  world';  a 
forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with 
beautiful  figures  and  various  ornaments  from  top 
to  bottom;  the  graceful  shape  of  the  lotus  which 
forms  their  cajjitals,  and  is  so  well  proportioned  to 
the  columns ;  the  gates,  the  walls,  the  pedestals,  the 
architraves,  also  adorned  in  every  part  with  symbo- 
lical figures  in  low-relief,  representing  battles,  pro- 
cessions, triumphs,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  all  relating 


to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country ;  the  sanctuary 
wholly  formed  of  fine  red  granite  ;  the  high  portals, 
seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  of  this  vast 
labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  of 
the  other  temples  within  sight :  these  altogether  had 
such  an  effect  upon  my  soul,  as  to  separate  me  in 
imagination,  from  the  rest  of  mortals,  exalt  me  on 
high  above  all,  and  cause  me  to  forget  entirely  the 
trifles  and  follies  of  life.  I  was  happy  for  a  whole 
day,  which  escaped  like  a  flash  of  lightning." 

"  It  is  absolutely  impossible,"  again  exclaims  the 
same  indefatigable  traveller,  in  describing  his  visit  to 
another  temple,  (Luxor,)   "  to  imagine  the  scene  dis- 
played, without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas  that 
can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
our  present  architecture,  would  give  a  very  incorrect 
picture   of    these   ruins.      It   appeared   to  me   like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who  after  a  long  conflict 
were   all   destroyed,   leaving    ruins   of   their   various 
temples  as  the  only  proof  of  their  former  existence." 
So  far  Belzoni :  and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by  the 
learned   Frenchman,    Champollion,    who    speaks    of 
Thebes  in  terms  of  equal  admiration.     "  All  that  I 
had  seen,  all  that  I  had  learned  on  the  left  bank, 
appeared   miserable  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
conceptions  by  which  I  was  surrounded  at  Karnac. 
I  shall  take   care  not  to  attempt  to  describe   any 
thing  ;   for  either  my  description  would  not  express 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  or  if 
I    drew   a  faint   sketch,   I  should  be  taken  for  an 
enthusiast,  or  perhaps,  for  a  madman.     It  will  suffice 
to  add,  that  no  people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  ever 
conceived  the  art  of  architecture  on  so  sublime,  and 
so  grand  a  scale,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians.     Their 
conceptions  were  those  of  men  a  hundred  feet  high." 
After  Karnac  and  Luxor,  the  next  grand  building 
at  Thebes  was  the  Memnonium ;  that  is,  the  tomb  or 
palace  of  one  of  the   Pharaohs,  whom  the  Greeks 
supposed   to    be   the    same   as    Memnon.      In   the 
middle  of  the  first  court  was  the  largest  figure  ever 
raised  by  the  Egyptians, — the  statue  of  the  monarch, 
seventy-five  feet  high.     Behind  it,  there  was  an  en- 
trance which  led  into  a  second  court,  surrounded  by 
porticos  supported  by  fifty  other  colossuses;  and  at 
the  end  of  several  porticos  and  different  apartments 
was  the  celebrated  library,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
was  an  inscription,  signifying  '  The  medicine  of  the 
mind.' 

Belzoni,  in  his  travels,  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  discovering  and  opening  the  great 
tomb  of  Psammuthis  at  Thebes.  He  made  on  the 
spot  drawings  of  all  the  figures,  hieroglyphics,  and 
ornaments  in  the  sepulchre,  and  took  impressions  in 
wax, — a  most  laborious  task,  which  occupied  him 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  The  personal  vigour  of 
this  enterprising  traveller,  guided  by  uncommon  intel- 
ligence and  energy,  enabled  him  to  accomphsh  objects 
which  had  before  never  been  thought  of,  or  had  been 
attempted  in  vain.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
constructed,  and  exhibited,  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the 
tomb,  which  some  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless, 
recollect  having  seen. 

The  Alabaster  Sarcophagus. 
It  was  in  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon,  that  Belzoni  found  the  beautiful  Alabaster 
Sarcophagus.  This  magnificent  remnant  of  ancient 
days,  which,  most  probably,  once  contained  a  royal 
mummy,  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  It  is  of  the 
finest  Oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  five  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  seven  inches  wide;  and,  though  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  is  highly  transparent :  this  may 
be  proved  on  placing  a  light  within.  It  is  minutely 
and  richly  sculptured,  inside  and  outside,  with  several 
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hundred  figures,  of  about  two  inches  high,  and  at  the 
bottom,  within,  is  a  graceful  form,  carved  in  outline, 
of  the  human  shape  and  size,  supposed  to  represent 
one  of  the  numerous  deities  worshipped  by  the 
nations  of  early  Egypt.  This  rich  treasure  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  his  Museum  in  Lin- 
cohi's  Inn  Fields,  and  remains  altogether  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  curiosity. 

In  considering  these  astonishing  works,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  deserved  eminence  of  the  ancient 
Egj-ptians  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  Greece ;  Homer, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  are  said  to 
have  travelled  thither  to  complete  their  studies,  and  to 
draw  from  that  source  whatever  was  most  valuable 
in  every  kind  of  knowledge.  But  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  have  incidentally  given  this  testi- 
mony, when  they  speak  of  Moses  as  being  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds.  CActs  vii.  22.)  Yet  we  wonder  how  the 
history  of  a  people,  which  was  once  so  great  as  to 
erect  these  mighty  edifices,  could  be  so  far  obscured, 
that  even  their  language  and  method  of  writing  are 
in  a  great  degree  unknown  to  us. 

Hieroglyphics. 
Much  has  indeed  been  done  of  late,  in  deciphering 
hieroglyphics ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  is  now  gained,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  ere  long, 
this  picture-language  of  ancient  Egypt  may  be  read 
with  correctness  and  certainty.  The  labours  of 
M.  Champollion  in  this  department  are  well  known. 
Among  Englishmen,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  intelligent 
traveller,  who  has  examined  the  tombs  in  Thebes, 
has  pursued  the  subject  with  perseverance,  and  a 
gratifying  degree  of  success.  It  was  clear,  that  no 
master-key  to  these  hidden  stores  could  be  obtained, 
unless  some  ancient  inscription  were  found,  written 
in  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  in  some  known  language. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  that  a  stone  of  this  kind  actually 
exists  among  us;  the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone, 
found  by  the  French  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  Fort  St.  Julian,  near  Rosetta.  It  is  a  large  black 
stone,  containing  three  inscriptions  of  the  same 
import;  namely,  one  in  hieroglyphics,  another  in  tlie 
ancient  and  common  characters  of  the  country,  and 
another  in  Greek.  Though  imperfect,  the  stone 
being  broken,  the  writing  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
form  a  most  valuable  guide  in  further  researches. 
The  visiter  to  the  British  Museum,  may  see  in  the 
Ninth  Room,  No.  65,  this  invaluable  specimen,  which 
records  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  in  honour  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  the  leading  events  of  his  reign ; 
his  liberality  to  the  temples;  his  conquests  over 
certain  rebellious  subjects;  his  clemency  towards 
some  of  the  traitors :  the  measures  he  took  against 
the  fatal  consequences  of  an  excessive  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  and  his  generosity  towards  the  College  of 
the  Priests.  Proceeding  upon  this  and  other  docu- 
ments, Champollion  published  in  1824,  his  Precis  du 
Systhne  Hieroglyphique,  a  work  of  high  interest  and 
value,  as  affording  light  on  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate points  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary. 

-  Sculpture. 
But  our  admiration  of  ancient  Eg>-ptian  skill  will 
increase,  when  we  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  materials  on  which  they  worked,  in  raising 
their  temples,  obelisks,  and  statues.  The  stones, 
particularly  the  granite  and  the  breccia,  are  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  we  do  not  know  with  what  tools 
they  were  cut.  The  tools  of  the  present  day  will  not 
eut  granite  without  much  difficulty ;  and  there  is  a 


great  doubt,  whether  we  could  give  it  the  fine  smooth 
surface,  and  sharp  clear  edge,  which  we  see  so  perfect 
in  these  ancient  remains,  some  of  which,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  said  to  look  as  if  they  had  been 
finished  but  yesterday.  For  an  illustration  of  this, 
we  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  admirable  specimen 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  Ninth 
Room,  No.  66.  It  consists  of  the  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  of  a  colossal  figure,  brought  from 
the  Memnonium,  and  thence  probably  called,  by 
mistake,  the  "  Younger  Memnon  j"  while  the  statue  of 
the  genuine  Memnon,  famous  for  his  concert  of  Music 
at  sun-rise,  still  exists  at  Thebes.  The  fragment, 
however,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  conveying  a  remarkable  instance  of  preser- 
vation as  a  rehc  of  art,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
simple  and  pleasing  expression  of  the  Egyptian  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Pyramids. 
We  must  not  here  omit  to  touch,  however  briefly, 
on  those  "  mysterious  buildings*,"  The  PYRAMinsi 
as  amazing  monuments  of  power  and  industry.  These 
structures  have  generally  been  viewed  as  relics  of 
antiquity,  and  matters  of  curiosity  only;  but  they 
are  also  important  as  furnishing  a  striking  illustration 
of  a  portion  of  Sacred  History.  For  various  reasons, 
into  which  we  have  not  room  to  enter  at  present, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  labours  of  the  Israelites  before  the  Exodus  ;  and 
we  may  rationally  conjecture  that  Pharaoh — that  is, 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  t,  "  the  king  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  set  the  people  to  execute  these  works  under 
task-masters,  from  a  fear  of  their  increasing  numbers 
and  strength. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  proficiency  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  various  manufactures,  and  to  add,  under  the  head 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  a  short  notice  respecting 
Mummies;  when  we  propose  saying  something  re- 
specting the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  present 
number. 

•  For  a  view  and  memoir  of  the  Pyramids,  see  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  137-8;  and  for  an  account  of  the  Cavern 
Temples  and  Tombs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  249 

t  Pharaoh  is  a  title  of  honour,  and  was  applied  to  severa. 
Egyptian  kings  successively,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 


THE   ANSWER   OF  THE   KOYPTIAN   MUMMY*. 

Child  of  the  latter  days!  thy  words  have  broken 
A  spell  that  long  has  bound  these  lungs  of  clay. 

For  since  this  smoke-dried  tongue  of  mine  hath  spoken, 
Three  thousand  tedious  years  have  rolled  away. 

Unswathed  at  length,  1  **  stand  at  ease"  before  ye. 

List,  then,  oh  !  list,  while  I  unfold  my  story. 

Thebes  was  my  birth-place — an  unrivalled  city. 
With  many  gates,  but  here  I  might  declare 

Some  strange  plain  truths,  except  that  it  were  pity 
To  blow  a  poet's  fabric  into  air; 

Oh !  I  could  read  you  quite  a  Theban  lecture. 

And  give  a  deadly  finish  to  conjecture. 

But  then  you  would  not  have  me  throw  discredit 
On  grave  historians — or  on  him  who  sung 

TiiE  Iliad — true  it  is  I  never  read  it, 

But  heard  it  read  when  I  was  very  young ; 

An  old  blind  mmstrel,  for  a  trifling  profit, 

Recited  parts — I  think  the  author  of  it. 

All  that  I  know  about  the  town  of  Homer 
Is,  that  they  scarce  would  own  him  in  his  day. 

Were  glad,  too,  when  he  proudly  turned  a  roamer. 
Because  by  this  they  saved  their  parish-pay ; 

His  townsmen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  Bout  him, 

Had  they  foreseen  the  fuss  since  made  about  him. 

One  blunder  I  can  fairly  set  at  rest. 

He  says  that  men  were  once  more  big  and  bony 

Than  now,  which  is  a  bouncer  at  the  bes* 
I'll  just  refer  you  to  our  friend  Belzoni, 

Near  seven  feet  high!  in  sooth  a  lofty  figure! 

Now  look  at  me,  and  tell  me,  am  I  bigger? 

*  See  the  Addbess  to  thx  Muuur,  p.  7S  of  Ihii  Volunw 
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Not  half  the  size  •  but  then  I'm  sadly  dwindled ; 

Three  thousand  years,  with  that  embalming  glue, 
Have  made  i.  serious  difference,  and  have  swindled 

My  face  of  all  its  beauty — there  were  few 
Egyptian  youths  more  gay, — behold  the  sequel. 
Nay  smile  not,  you  and  1  may  soon  be  equal ! 

For  this  lean  hand  did  one  day  hurl  the  lance 

With  mortal  aim — this  light  fantastic  toe 
Threaded  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance ; 

This  heart  hath  throbbed  at  tales  of  love  and  wod, 
These  shreds  of  raven  hair  once  set  the  fashion. 
This  withered  form  inspir'd  the  tender  passion. 

In  vain!  the  skilful  hand,  and  feelmgs  warm. 

The  foot  that  figur'd  in  the  bright  quadrille, 
The  palm  of  genius  and  the  manly  form. 

All  bowed  at  once  to  Death's  mysterious  will. 
Who  sealed  me  up  where  Mummies  sound  are  sleeping. 
In  cere-cloth,  and  in  tolerable  keeping. 

Where  cows  and  monkies  squat  in  rich  brocade. 
And  well-dress'd  crocodiles  in  pa.nled  cases. 

Rats,  bats,  and  owls,  and  cats  in  masquerade. 
With  scarlet  flounces  and  with  varmsh'd  faces  ; 

Men,  birds,  brutes,  reptiles,  fish,  all  cramm'd  together* 
With  ladies  that  might  pass  for  well-tanned  leather. 

Where  Rameses  and  Sabacon  lie  down. 

And  splendid  Psammis  in  his  hide  of  crust; 
Piinces  and  heroes,  men  of  high  renown, 

Who  in  their  day  kicked  up  a  mighty  dust, — 
Their  swarthy  Mummies  kicked  up  dust  in  numbers. 
When  huge  Belzoni  came  to  scare  their  slumbers  t ' 

Who'd  think  these  rusty  hams  of  mine  were  seated 

At  Dido's  J  table,  when  the  wond'rous  tale 
Of  "  Juno's  hatred"  was  so  well  repeated? 

And  ever  and  anon  the  queen  turned  pale ; 
Meanwhile  the  brilliant  gas-lights,  liung  above  her, 
'I'lirew  a  wild  glare  upon  her  shipwrecked  lover. 

Aye,  gas-lights!  mock  me  not ;  we  men  of  yore 
Were  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  mention  , 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Egypt's  peerless  lore? 
Her  patient  toil  ?  acuteness  of  invention  t 

Survey  the  proofs, — our  Pyramids  are  thriving, — 

Old  Memnon  still  looks  young,  and  I'm  surviving 

A  land  in  arts  and  sciences  prolific. 

On  blocks  gigantic  building  up  her  fame ! 
Crowded  with  signs,  and  letters  hieroglyphic, 

Temples  and  obelisks  her  skill  proclaim ! 
Yet,  though  her  art  and  toil  unearthly  seem. 
Those  blocks  were  brought  on  rail-roads  and  by  steam  ! 

How,  when,  and  why,  our  people  came  to  rear 

The  Pyramid  of  Cheops §,  mighty  pile! 
This,  and  the  other  secrets  thou  shall  hear; 

I  will  unfold  if  thou  wilt  stay  awhile, 
The  hist'ry  of  the  Sphinx,  and  who  began  it. 
Our  mystic  marks,  and  monsters  made  of  granite. 

Well,  then,  in  grievous  times,  when  king  Cephrenes 

But,  ha!  what's  this? — The  shades  of  bards  and  kings 

Press  on  my  lips  their  fingers !    What  they  mean  is, 
I  am  not  to  reveal  these  hidden  things. 

Mortal,  farewell !    Till  Science'  self  unbind  them, 

Men  must  e'en  take  these  secrets  as  they  fi/id  them. 

MUMMIUS. 

•  See  Belzoni's  Travels. 

+  "  After  the  exertion  ot  entering  into  &  burial-place,  through  a  passage 
of  six-hundred  yard*  in  lengtli,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting-place, 
found  oue,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  wtieu  my  weight  bore  on  the  bo<iy  of  an 
Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  then  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  hut  tliey  found  no  support.  So  I  sank  among  the  broken 
mummies  with  a  crash  of  boues,  rags,  and  woo<len  cases,  wliich  altogether 
riised  such  a-dust,  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting 
till  it  had  subsided." Belzoni. 

t  Should  the  reader  detect  some  slight  anachronism  in  the  Mummy's 
.Answer,  he  will  please  to  remember,  that  in  jwint  of  chronology  Virgil 
himself  was  not  particular  about  a  century  or  two.  His,  as  well  as  Ovid's 
poetical  fiction,  representing  ^neas  as  living  iu  the  age  of  Dido,  involves  an 
error  of  this  kind,  of  nearly  300  years. 

(  This,  the  largest  of  the  Pyramids,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World. 


THE  SHEA,  OR  BUTTER-TREE. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  people  about  Rabba,  in 
Africa,  were  every  where  employed  in  collecting  the 
fruit  of  the  Shea  Trees,  from  which  they  prepare 
the  vegetable  butter. 

These  trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all  over 
this  part  of  Bambarra.  They  are  not  planted  by 
the  natives,  but  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the 
woods ;  and,  in  clearing  wood-land  for  cultivation, 
every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  Shea. 

The  tree  very  much  resembles  the  American  oak, 
and  the  fruit,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
kernel  in  water,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  olive.     The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet 


pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind ;  and  the  butter  pro- 
tiuced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping 
the  whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  tt. 
my  palate,  of  a  richer  flavour  than  the  best  butter  1 
ever  tasted  made  from  cows'  milk.  The  growth  and 
preparation  of  this  commodity  seem  to  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  African  industry,  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  it  constitutes  a  main  article 
of  their  inland  commerce.     The  aimexed  Engraving 


LEAF    AND    FRUIT    OF  THE    BUTTER-TREE. 

represents  the  specimen  I  gathered.  The  appearance 
of  the  fruit  evidently  places  the  Shea-tree  in  the 
natural  order  of  Sapotee;  and  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  Maduca-tree,  described  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. — Mungo  Park. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SALT  MINES  OF  HALL 
After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  mines, 
clothed  in  a  suitable  dress ;  and  with  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  and  preceded  by  flambeau.x,  I  followed  my 
conductor  into  the  mine.  The  visit  commences  with 
a  descent  of  three  hundred  steps,  when  one  may 
fairly  believe  himself  in  the  bowels  of  the  motuitain. 

'Tis  a  strange  empire  one  finds  in  these  dismal 
abodes  :  life  is  a  different  thing  when  sun-light  is 
withdrawn  ;  and  there  is  an  icy  feeling  falls  upon  the 
heart,  as  well  as  on  the  senses,  when  we  look  around 
these  dismal  galleries  and  dark  walls,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  few  ineffectual  flambeaux,  that  convey  truly  the 
idea  of  "  darkness  visible ;"  and  scan  the  dark  sub- 
terranean lakes,  whose  extent  and  profundity  the  eye 
cannot  guess  but  by  the  plunge  of  a  fragment  of  the 
roof,  and  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  lights ;  and  hear 
the  distant  stroke  of  the  miner's  axe,  far  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  caverns.  Still  more  do  we  feel  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  above  and  regions  such  as 
these,  when  we  reach  the  solitary  miner,  in  some  vast 
cavern,  with  his  single  candle,  striking  his  axe  ever 
and  ever  into  the  dull  wall.  But,  along  with  these 
feelings,  astonishment  and  admiration  are  engendered, 
at  the  power  of  man,  whose  perseverance  has  hollowed 
out  the  motintain ;  and  with  his  seemingly  feeble  in- 
struments— his  human  arms  and  little  axe — has 
waged  war  with  the  colossal  works  of  nature. 

The  results  are,  indeed,  almost  incredible.  No 
fewer  than  forty-eight  caverns  have  been  formed, 
each  from  one  to  two  acres  in  size.  One  of  the 
galleries  is  three  leagues  in  length ;  and  I  was  assured 
that,  to  traverse  all  the  galleries,  six  whole  days 
would  be  required. — Inglis's  Tt/rol. 
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THE  LOTUS. 
The  Rhamnus  Lotus  of  Linnteus,  (Pentandria  mono- 
gyniaj  of  which  the  annexed  Engraving  is  a  repre- 
sentation (though  the  leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are 
much  smaller),  is  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
it  was  commonly  said,  that  those  who  ate  of  the 
fruit  of  it,  forgot  their  native  country,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  ease  and  supposed 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a  people,  whose  country 
produced  fruit  for  them,  without  the  labour  of  rais- 
ing it. 

This  tree  or  shrub  is  disseminated  over  the  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene,  round 
by  Tripoli  and  Africa  proper,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  It  bears 
small  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
delicious  taste,  called  by  the  negroes  Tomberongs. 
These  berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who 
convert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread,  by  exposing  them, 
for  some  days,  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  pounding 
them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the  farinaceous 
peirt  of  the  berry  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This 
meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble, 
in  colour  and  flavour,  the  sweetest  ginger-bread. 
The  stones  are  afterwards  put  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate  the  meal  which 
may  adhere  to  them :  this  communicates  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  taste  to  the  water,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  pounded  millet,  forms  a  pleasant  gruel  called 
Fondi,  which  is  the  common  breakfast  in  many  parts 
of  Sundamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a 
stick. 


THE    RHAMNUS    LOTUS. 


As  this  shrub  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  the 
Negro  kingdoms,  and  as  it  furnishes  the  natives  of 
the  latter  with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and  also 
with  a  sweet  liquor,  which  is  much  relished  by  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  Lotus  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  the  food  of  the  Libyan  Lotophagi. 
An  army  may  very  well  have  been  fed  with  the  bread 
I  have  tasted,  made  of  the  meal  of  the  fruit,  as  is 
said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  done  in  Libya;  and  as 
the  taste  of  the  bread  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  it  is 
not  likely  the  soldiers  would  complain  of  it. — Mungo 
Park  and  Rennell.  L.  C. 


Hb  that  is  fiood,  will  infallibly  become  better,  and  he  that 
is  bail,  will  as  certainly  become  worse;  for  virtue,  vice, 
and  time,  are  three  things  that  never  stand  still. Colton. 


OATH  OF  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 
Oua  English  chroniclers  represent  William  Rufus, 
on  every  occasion  on  which  he  used  strong  language, 
as  employing  an  oath,  "  By  St.  Luke's  face."  Rapin 
and  others  call  it  his  favourite  oath.  This  is  a  very 
curious  mistake,  originating  in  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Latin  phrase  of  some  ancient  historian,  probably 
Eadmer,  or  William  of  Mahncsbury.  "  He  swore," 
say  they,  "^)er  vultum  de  Lucca,  by  the  face  of,  or 
at  Lucca,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reference  to  the 
Evangelist."  The  inquiry  into  this  curious  fact  opens 
a  passage  of  English  history  more  fully  than  it  i-s 
usually  presented  to  us. 

William  the  Second  was  a  very  headstrong  and 
irreligious  man,  reckless  of  Providence,  with  un- 
governable passions,  self-willed,  blind  to  danger, 
and  regardless  of  duty.  On  one  occasion  of  his 
employing  the  oath  in  question,  these  qualities 
showed  themselves  so  prominently,  and  they  so 
clearly  develope  the  character  of  the  man,  that  I 
take  leave  to  insert  the  narrative  more  at  length 
than  the  bare  explanation  of  his  oath  might  require. 

The  king  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  hunting- 
party  when  a  messenger,  from  beyond  sea,  brought 
him  tidings  that  a  town  which  had  lately  fallen  into 
his  hands  was  besieged  by  the  enemy.  Instantly, 
equipped  as  he  was  for  the  chase,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  made  for  the  sea.  On  his  attend- 
ants' suggesting  the  propriety  of  waiting  till  his 
forces  could  be  collected  and  marshalled,  he  scorn- 
fully replied,  "  I  shall  see  who  will  follow  me. 
Think  ye  I  shall  not  have  an  army."  He  arrived  at 
the  coast  almost  alone.  The  wind  was  contrary,  the 
weather  stormy,  and  the  sea  in  dreadful  agitation. 
Resolved  to  pass  over  at  the  moment,  when  the 
mariners  remonstrated  and  implored  him  to  wait  for 
a  less  foul  sea  and  sky,  he  exclaimed  impetuously, 
"  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  perishing  by  shipwreck ; 
loose  the  cables,  I  say,  instantly.  You  shall  see  the 
elements  conspire  in  their  obsequiousness  to  me. " 
William  crossed  in  safety,  and  the  first  rumour  of 
his  landing  scattered  the  besiegers.  A  leading  man 
among  them,  one  Helias  (the  Earl  of  Flesche,  his 
competitor  for  the  Earldom  of  Maine),  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  king,  who  saluted 
him  with  a  jeer,  "  I  have  you,  master."  To  this 
his  high-minded  captive  (whom  as  the  historian 
remarks,  his  imminent  danger  could  not  teach  pru- 
dence or  humble  language,)  replied,  "  It  was  by  mere 
chance  you  took  me  ;  if  I  could  escape,  I  know  what 
I  would  do."  Upon  this  William,  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  fury,  clenching  his  fist  at 
Helias,  exclaimed,  "You  rascal!  what  would  you 
do?  Begone!  away!  fly!"  and  "By  the /ace  of  Lucca 
(per  vultum  de  Lucca)  if  you  conquer  me,  I  will  make 
no  terms  with  you  for  this  free  pardon." 

In  consequence  of  different  legends  of  "  The  Holy 
Face"  existing  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  was  for 
some  time  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  real  origin  of 
this  oath.  "  The  Face  of  Lucca,"  however,  by  which 
William  swore,  was  undoubtedly  a  crucifix  in  that 
town.  Butler,  in  a  note  on  the  life  of  St.  Veronica 
of  Milan,  calls  it  a  very  ancient  miraculous  crucifix, 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  Cathedral 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  Lord  Lyttelton  says, 
"  There  is  at  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  an  ancient  figure  of 
Christ  brought  there  miraculously,  as  they  pretend, 
and  which  they  say  still  continues  to  work  miracles 
They  call  it  //  santo  volto  di  Lucca,  and  are  so  proud 
of  possessing  it,  that  it  is  stamped  on  their  coin  with 
this  legend,  Sanctus  vultus  de  Luca. 

An  oath  very  similar  to  this  of  William, — "  By 
the   Holy   Face." — is  used  to   the   present  day  ia 
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Spain,  especially  in  Valencia.  Its  origin  is  found  in 
one  of  the  most  engaging  and  affecting,  but  not  on 
that  account  less  unfounded,  legends  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

Many  of  the  Romish  legends  sprang,  unhappily, 
from  less  worthy  motives  than  mistaken  zeal  for  the 
Gospel,  and  we  can  only  lament  the  depravity  which 
would  employ  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  an  instrument 
for  comj)assing  selfish,  ambitious,  and  worldly  objects. 
Even  when  we  are  required  in  charity,  to  refer  the 
Invention  of  a  legend  to  a  well-intentioned,  but 
misguided,  zeal,  however  the  imagination  may  be 
pleased,  and  our  interest  excited  by  the  narrative, 
no  sooner  do  we  reflect  upon  it,  as  an  unhallowed 
auxiliary  to  the  word  of  the  Eternal  and  Omnipotent 
One,  than  we  turn  from  it  in  shame,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow.     Such  is  the  "  Legend  of  the  Holy  Face." 

As  our  blessed  Lord,  so  runs  the  tale,  was  bear- 
ing his  cross  towards  Calvary,  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  which  pressed  his  soul,  and  bent  his  body  to 
the  earth,  he  stumbled  three  times.  In  Spain  there 
are  prints  representing  this  affecting  scene,  and 
called,  "  The  three  Falls."  On  one  of  these  moments 
of  anguish,  a  female  from  Verona,  with  an  affec- 
tionate desire  to  reUeve  his  suffering,  wiped  his  face 
with  a  handkerchief,  thrice  folded :  an  exact  image 
of  his  countenance  was  left  impressed  on  each  of 
the  three  folds.  One  of  these  the  people  in  Valencia 
pretend  to  be  still  kept  in  a  cathedral  of  their  own, 
exhibiting  it  on  certain  holy  days  with  much  cere- 
monial solemnity.  And  by  this  "  holy  face"  they 
swear. Tyler  on  Oaths. 


BRUCE    AND    THE    SPIDER. 

It  was,  probably,  about  this  time,  that  an  incident  took 
place,  which,  although  it  rests  only  on  tradition  in  the 
families  of  the  name  of  Bruce,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
manners  of  the  times.  After  receiving  the  last  unpleasing 
intelligence  from  Scotland,  Bruce  was  lying  one  morning 
on  his  wretched  bed,  and  deliberating  with  himself,  whether 
he  had  not  belter  resign  all  thoughts  of  again  attempting 
to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and,  dis- 
missing his  followers,  transport  himself  and  his  brothers 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  Saracens ;  by  which  he  thought,  perhaps,  he 
might  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  the  great  sin 
of  stabbing  Comyn  in  the  church  at  Dumfries.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  would  be  both  criminal 
and  cowardly  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  restore  freedom  to 
Scotland,  while  there  yet  remained  the  least  chance  of  his 
being  successful  in  an  undertaking,  which,  rightly  consi- 
dered, was  m\ich  more  his  duty  than  to  drive  the  infidels 
out  of  Palestine,  though  the  superstition  of  the  age  might 
think  otherwise. 

While  he  was  divided  betwixt  tnese  reflections,  and 
doubtful  of  what  he  should  do,  Bruce  was  looking  upward 
to  tlie  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay,  and  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  spider,  which,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long 
thread  of  his  own  spinning,  was  endeavouring,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  that  creature,  to  swing  himself  from  one  beam 
in  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  line  on 
which  he  meant  to  stretch  his  web.  The  insect  made  the 
attempt  again  and  again  without  success;  and  at  length 
Bruce  counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its  point  six  times, 
and  l)een  as  often  unable  to  do  it.  It  came  into  his  head,  that 
he  had  himself  fought  just  six  battles  against  the  English 
and  their  allies,  and  that  the  poor  persevering  spider  was 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  himself,  having  made  as 
many  trials,  and  been  as  often  disappointed  in  what  it 
aimed  at.  "  Now,"  thought  Bruce,  "  as  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  is  best  to  be  done,  I  will  be  guided  by 
the  luck  which  shall  attend  this  spider.  If  the  insect 
shall  make  another  effort  to  Bx  its  thread,  and  shall  be 
successful,  I  will  venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune 
in  Scotland;  but  if  the  spider  shall  fail,  I  will  go  to  the 
wars  in  Palestine,  and  never  return  to  my  native  country 
again." 

While  Bruce  was  forming  this  resolution,  the  spider 
made  another  exertion  with  all  the  force  it  could  muster. 


and  fairly  succeeded  in  fastcnm^  its  thread  to  the  beam 
which  it  had  so  often  in  vain  attempted  to  reach.  Bruce 
seeing  the  success  of  the  spider,  resolved  to  try  his  own 
fortune;  and  as  he  never  before  gained  a  victory,  so  he 
never  afterwards  sustained  any  considerable  check  or  defeat. 
I  have  often  met  with  people  of  the  name  of  Bruce,  so 
completely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  tliat  they 
would  not,  on  any  account,  kill  a  spider,  because  it  was 
such  an  insect  which  had  shown  the  example  of  perse- 
verance, and  given  a  signal  of  cood  luck,  to  their  great 
namesake. Tales  of  a  Grandfather 


ANECDOTE    OF    THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON. 

I  WILL  give  you  a  somewhat  curious  anecdote,  on  tlie  truth 
of  which  you  may  rely.  Stimulated  by  curiosity,  I  rode  up 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  to  observe  the  motions  of  our 
own  army,  which  had  already  commenced  retiring,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  occasional  pushing 
forward  of  their  skirmishers,  seemed  intent  on  some  further 
operations.  On  this  height  were  several  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  seated,  while  his  horse  was  held  by  an  orderly 
dragoon,  and  the  others  standing  around  him.  1  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  I  observed  that 
the  principal  object  in  the  group  was  Lord  Wellington.  In 
a  moment  my  attention  was  arrested.  He  was  at  luncheon, 
and  in  the  act  of  adding  mustard  to  a  slice  of  meat  which 
had  just  been  deposited  upon  his  plate,  when  the  following 
colloquy  took  place  : — 

"  The  enemy  are  moving,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  staff- 
oflicers  to  his  commander,  already  busily  engaged  in  the 
office  of  mastication.     "  Very  well,"  replied  bis  lordship, 
"  take  the  glass,  Somerset,  and  tell  me  wliat  they  seem  to 
be  about,"  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  meal  with  every 
appearance  of  nonchalance.     The  officer  did  so  for  about  a 
minute. 
"  I  think  t  ey  are  extending  to  the  left,  my  lord." 
"  Are  they,  indeed !"  exclainied  Lord  Wellington,  spring 
ing  on  his  feet ;  "  give  me  the  glass  tjuickly." 

He  took  it,  and  for  a  short  space  continued  observing 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  "Come,  I  lliink  this  will  do  at 
last,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Ride  off  instantly,  and  tell  Clinton 
and  Leith  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  former 
ground." 

In  a  moment  all  his  staff  were  in  motion.  Lord  Wel- 
lington mounted  his  horse  and  I  returned  to  ray  regiment, 
which,  as  our  division  was  intended  to  form  tlie  rear  of  the 
retreat,  had  not  yet  begun  to  move.  Such  was  the 
promptitude  and  rapidity  with  which  a  decision  affecting 
the  fate  of  nations  was  formed  by  the  master  mind  of  our 
Great  Commander. Blackwood's  Mayazine. 


MAY-DAY. 


Queen  of  fresh  flowers. 

Whom  vernal  stars  obey 
Bring  thy  warm  showers. 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest. 
Descend  on  earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I 

Mark  !  how  we  meet  thee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day .' 
Hark  !  how  we  greet  thee 

With  our  roundelay ! 
While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea. 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  ! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains. 

And  birds  upon  their  spray 
Tree,  turf,  and  fountains 

All  bold  holiday ; 
And  Love,  tlie  life  of  living  things, 
Love  waves  his  torch,  and  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  !  Hkbek. 


Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  divest  it.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  read  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
"  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,"  he  wittily  said,  "  Then 
he  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers. " Johnson. 
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CEYLON  LEECHES. 

There  is  a  species  of  Leech  which  infests,  in  immense 
numbers,   tlie   wouds   and    swampy    grounds    of   Ceylon, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  every  one  who  passes  through  them.     The  leeches  of 
this  species  are  very  small,  not  much  larger  than  a  pin; 
and  are  of  a  dark-red  speckled  colour.     In  their  motions 
tliey  do  not  crawl  like  a  worm,  or  like  the  leeches  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  Europe ;  but  keep  constantly  springing, 
by  first  fixing  their  head  on  a  place,  and  then  bringing 
their  tail  up  to  it  with  a  sudden  jerk,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  head  is  thrown  forwards  for  another  hold.     In 
this  manner  they  move  so  exceeding  quickly,  tliat  before 
they  are  perceived,  they  contrive  to  get  upon  one's  clothes, 
when  they  immediately  endeavour  by  some  aperture  to  find 
an  entrance  to  the  skin.     As  soon  as  they  reach  it,  they 
begin  to  draw  blood:    and  as  they  can   effect  this   even 
through  the  light  clothing  worn  in  this  climate,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pass  through  the  woods  and  swamps  in  rainy 
weather  without  being  covered  with  blood.     On  our  way  to 
Candy,  in  marching  through  the  narrow  paths  among  the 
woods,  we  were  terribly  annoyed  by  these  vermin ;  for  when- 
ever any  of  us  sat  down,  or  even  halted  for  a  moment,  we 
were  sure  to  be  immediately  attacked  by  multitudes  of  them ; 
and  before  we  could  get  rid  of  them,  our  gloves  and  boots  were 
filled  with  blood.    This  was  attended  ^vith  no  small  danger; 
for  if  a  soldier  were,  from  drunkenness  or  fatigue,  to  fall 
asleep  on  the  ground,  he  must  have  perished  by  bleeding 
to  death.     On  rising  in  the  morning,  I  have  often  found 
my  bed-clothes  and  skin  covered  with  blood  in  an  alarming 
manner.     The  Dutch,  in  their  marches  into  the  interior  at 
different  times,  lost  several  of  their  men;  and  on  our  setting 
out,  they  told  us  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  make 
our  way  for  them.     But,  though  we  were   terribly  annoyed, 
we   all    escaped    without    any   serious    accident.      Other 
animals,  as  well  as  man,  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  these 
leeches.       Horses     in    particular,    from    their    excessive 
plunging  and  kicking  to  get  rid  of  these  creatures  when  they 
fasten  upon  them,  render  it  very  unsafe  for  any  one  to  ride 
through  the  woods  of  the  interior. Percival's  Ceylon. 

A  LITTLE  turn  happened  lately  to  a  parishioner,  which  in 
former  times,  when  events  were  viewed  under  aspects 
different  from  those  by  which  we  now  regard  them,  might 
have  occasioned  more  wonderment  and  comment  than  it 
did.  An  industrious  labouring  man  had  been  some  time 
unemployed;  and  having  sought  an  engagement  at  all 
those  places  most  likely  to  have  afforded  it,  but  without 
success,  sat  himself  down  upon  a  hank  in  one  of  our 
potato-fields,  carelessly  twisting  a  straw,  and  ruminating 
what  his  next  resource  might  be ;  when  casting  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  he  discovered,  immediately  between  his  feet,  a 
guinea !  a  guinea  perfect  in  all  its  requisites !  The  finding 
of  such  a  coin,  at  such  a  time,  was  no  common  occurrence; 
but  by  what  casualty  did  the  money  come  there  ?  The 
frequenters  of  our  fields,  breakers  of  stone,  and  delvers  of 
the  soil,  inhabiters  of  the  tenement  and  the  cot,  have  no 
superfluous  gold  to  drop  unheeded  in  their  progress,  and 
one  should  have  supposed,  that  the  various  operations 
which  the  field  had  undergone  in  the  potato-culture,  would 
have  brought  to  view  any  coin  of  that  size  and  lustre. 
Upon  looking  at  the  land,  however,  much  of  our  perplexity 
was  removed,  by  observing  that  the  groimd  had  been  in 
part  manured  by  scrapings  from  our  turnpike-road,  ren- 
dering it  highly  probable,  that  this  golden  stranger  had 
l)een  dropped  by  some  traveller,  not  missed  by  him,  or  lost 
in  the  raire,  this  mortar  from  the  road  possibly  so  coating 
it  about,  as  to  secrete  it  for  a  time,  some  heavy  rain  dis- 
solving the  clod,  and  bringing  it  to  view.  This,  I  am 
sensible,  is  an  incident  little  deserving  of  narration,  but 
has  been  done  from  two  motives :  we  village-historians 
meet  with  but  few  important  events  to  detail  from  the 
annals  of  our  district :  we  have  no  gazettes,  few  public 
records,  or  official  documents,  to  erabeUish  our  pages,  and 
if  we  will  write,  must  be  content  with  such  small  matters 
as  present  themselves ;  and  to  point  out,  how  frctiuently 
very  mysterious  circumstances  may  be  elucidated,  and 
appear  as  consistent  events  by  an  unbiassed  examination. 
We  may  not  be  able  always  satisfactorily  to  see  why  a 
tide  of  gooil  fortune  should  flow  at  the  desire  of  one.  and 
ebb  from  the  wishes  of  another,  yet  many  of  the  occur 
rences  of  human  life,  are,  perhaps,  not  so  extraordinar)  as 
they  are  ma<!e  to  appear  by  the  suppression  of  facts,  or  our 
i.;norance  of  circumstances. — Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


As  the  man  of  pleasure,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  be  more 
happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  more  miserable  than 
most  men  are;  so  the  sceptic,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  wise, 
beyond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a  darkness 
more  deplorable,  and  a  blindness  more  incurable,  than  that 
of  the  common  herd  whom  he  despises,  and  would  fain 
instruct.  For  the  more  precious  the  gift,  the  more  perni- 
cious ever  will  be  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful 
medicines  are  the  most  dangerous,  if  misapplieil;  and  no 
eiTor  is  so  remediless  as  that  which  arises,  not  from  the 
exclusion  of  wisdom,  but  from  its  perversion.  The  sceptic, 
when  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  infidelity,  like  the  miser 
who  leaps  from  the  shipwreck,  will  find  that  the  treasures 
which  he  bears  about  him,  will  only  sink  him  deeper  in  the 
abyss. Colton. 


.Tenderness,  delicacy,  and  gentleness,  are  certainly  the 
appropriate  qualities  of  a  woman ;  but  they  are  more  the 
means  of  virtue,  than  virtues  themselves,  and  if  a  woman 
satisfies  herself  with  the  mere  possession  of  these  qualities, 
without  considering  their  use,  she  may  suffer  them  to  de- 
generate into  faults.  For  instance,  if  her  tenderness 
makes  her  helpless  and  useless,  if  it  destroys  her  fortitude 
in  bearing  evils,  and  her  exertion  in  repelling  them ;  if 
her  delicacy  makes  her  whimsical,  capricious,  and  proud ; 
her  gentleness,  indolent  and  selfish,  these  qualities  become 
vices  instead  of  virtues. 

Her  tenderness  is  the  stimulus  to  all  her  benevolent  and 
Christian  duties ;  delicacy,  her  shield  against  the  con- 
taminating blasts  of  vice  and  vulgarity;  gentleness  of 
spirit,  her  guard  against  anxiety,  and  imitation  in  the 
active  routine  of  her  necessary  and  beneficial  employments. 
Mrs.  King. 


Christianity  forbids  no  necessary  occupations,  no  rea- 
sonable indulgences,  no  innocent  relaxations.  It  allows 
us  to  use  the  world,  provided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does 
not  spread  before  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  come 
with  a  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  All  it  requires 
is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our 
amusements  into  dissipation,  our  industry  into  incessant 
toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless 
solicitude.  So  far  from  forbidding  us  to  engage  in  business, 
it  expressly  commands  us  not  to  be  slothful  in  it,  and  to 
labour  with  our  hands  for  the  things  that  be  needful ;  it 
enjoins  every  one  to  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  was 
called,  and  perform  all  tlie  duties  of  it.  It  oven  stigmatizes 
those  that  provide  not  for  their  own,  with  telling  them  that 
they  are  worse  than  infidels.  When  it  requires  us  "  to  be 
temperate  in  all  things,"  it  plainly  tells  us,  that  we  may 
use  all  things  temperately ;  when  it  directs  us, "  to  make 
our  moderation  known  unto  all  men,"  this  evidently  implies, 
that  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  we  may  enjoy  all  the 
reasonable  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  present  life. 
Bishop  Porteus. 


Unto  them  that  love  him,  God  causeth  all  things  to  work 
for  the  best.  So  that  with  Him,  by  the  heavenly  light  of 
steadfast  faith,  they  see  life  even  in  death ;  with  Him,  even 
in  heaviness  and  sorrow,  they  fail  not  of  joy  and  comfort ; 
with  Him,  even  in  poverty,  aflliction,  and  trouble,  they 
neither  perish,  nor  are  forsaken. Miles  Coverdale. 


He  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man, 
you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. Bishop  Berkeley. 


We  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing  somebody  ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  and,  at  least, 
always  will  be  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are  exerted  in 
consequence  of  our  duty. Dr.  Johnson. 


Filial  Respect. — When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  John,  his  father,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Kings  Bench,  he  would,  in  Westminster- 
Hall,  beg  his  blessing  of  him  on  his  knees. Fuller. 


Take  a  heretic,  a  rebel,  a  person  that  hath  an  ill  cause  to 
manage ;  what  he  is  deficient  in  the  strength  of  his  cause, 
he  makes  up  with  diligence  ;  while  he  that  hath  right  on 
his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  inactive,  trusting  tliat  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  will  not  fail  to  prevail  without  assist- 
ance. So  wrong  prevails,  while  evil  persons  are  zealous, 
and  the  good  remiss. Jeremy  Taylor. 
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No  I. 


The  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
anciently  styled  the  Isle  of  Freshwater,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  river,  which  here  crosses  the 
island,  rising  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
beach  to  the  south,  and  flowing  out  at  Yarmouth,  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  thus  almost  forming  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  portions  of  the  isle.  From 
Freshwater  Bay  to  the  Needles,  which  are  at  the 
extreme  west,  and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Alum 
Bay,  the  entire  range  of  cliff  is  of  the  most  sublime 
description ;  and,  especially  w  hen  viewed  from  the 
sea,  it  presents  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  that 
bold  and  imposing  outline  so  characteristic  of  the 
British  shores. 

The  scenery  of  Freshwater  Bay  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  this  picturesque  and  far-famed 
island.  The  wild  range  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  sur- 
mounted by  the  verdure  of  the  downs  that  appear 
above  them,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
snowy  surface  of  the  chalk, — the  waves  gently  swell- 
ing to  their  base,  or  dashing  in  wild  confusion  against 
their  sides, — the  sea-fowl  issuing  from  the  cavities  of 
the  rock,  wheeling  aloft  and  balancing  themselves  in 
mid-air,  or  plunging  in  search  of  their  prey  beneatli 
the  waters, — the  boats  of  the  fishermen  busied  in  the 
labours  of  their  perilous  calling, — the  shipping  in 
the  Channel, — combined  with  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  changing  seasons  and  varying  weather, 
altogether  yield  a  picture  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
animating  description. 

These  clitTs  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
digious numbers  of  aquatic  birds  that  frequent  them, 
more  especially  during  the  summer-months,  with  the 
purpose  of  depositing  and  hatching  their  eggs  among 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  afford  them  a  secure 
asylum  from  the  weather ;  though  even  here  they  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  their  unwearied  perse- 
cutor. The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  for  the  sake  of 
their  down  and  eggs,  descend,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  from   the  brow  of  the  clitf  above    suspended 


merely  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  waist,  and  thus 
explore,  at  leisure,  every  hollow  of  the  rock,  much  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles*. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where  cliffs  begin  to 
rise  in  romantic  grandeur,  is  remarkable  for  tlie  cave, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  Engraving.  This  cave, 
opening  under  the  cliff,  expands  into  a  marine  grotto 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and  forms  an  interesting 
and  impressive  object  to  the  curious  traveller.  A. 
slight  pier  of  chalk  divides  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
into  two  unequal  arches,  beyond  the  smaller  of  which 
is  another  of  the  same  size.  The  principal  arch  is 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  entire 
depth  of  the  cavern  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  but  the  height  rapidly  diminishes  till  it  becomes 
too  low  to  be  explored.  The  interior  of  tiie  arches, 
with  their  dark  mantle  of  moss  and  sea-weed,  forms 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  white  chalky  cliffs  outside;  and 
the  sea-view  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cave,  with 
its  wild  fore-ground,  formed  by  large  fragments  of 
the  rock  which  lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator, is  strikingly  beautiful.  Through  'the  lesser 
opening  are  seen  the  opposite  cliiTs  of  Freshwater 
Bay ;  while  the  main  arch  displays  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  noble  summit  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hill.  The  floor  of  the  cave  is  a  clear 
pebbly  beach,  strewn  with  masses  of  the  rock  of 
every  size  and  shape ;  and,  being  washed  by  each 
returning  tide,  is  always  dripping  with  the  briny 
moisture,  which,  added  to  the  cool  crystal  drops  that 
continually  trickle  from  the  roof  above,  gives  a 
reviving  freshness  to  this  retreat,  that  in  the  hot 
months  of  summer  is  inexpressibly  delightful. 

E.  A.  I. 

•  Sei:  Haturday  Mugatiite,  Vol.  11.,  p.  220. 
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THE   CrSTOM-IlOUSE    IN    THE    HME    Or   «l[EN    ELIZABETH. 


That  London  is  the  greatest  Port  in  the  world,  is  a  fact 
generally  known;  but  we  believe  that  comparatively  few 
ot'  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  itself  are  aware  of  its 
real  magnitude.  Our  design  in  this  paper  is  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  popular  information,  and  to  make  the 
wonders  of  the  Thames  more  familiar  to  all.  Before 
entering,  however,  upon  a  description  of  the  Port  ,of 
London  as  it  is,  we  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
history,  in  connexion  with  such  chronological  notices  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  as 
may  tend  to  confer  additional  interest  on  the  subject.  In 
a  (Ximmercial  country  like  this,  few  subjects,  indeed,  have 
a  better-founded  claim  on  our  attention;  yet  it  has,  hitherto, 
been  unaccountably  neglected;  even  the  facts  which  we 
have  here  embodied,  are  scattered  over  many  works,  most 
of  which  are  not  generally  accessible :  in  short,  the  histoid 
of  British  mercantile  navigation  remains  to  be  written. 

The  advantageous  position  of  London  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  appears  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  at  an 
early  period  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Romans  in  this  island. 
At  that  time,  the  wide  expanse  of  low  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  metropolis,  must  have  been 
one  vast  estuary  at  high  water;  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  British  name,  Lynrlin,  (the  town  on  the 
lake,)  afterwards  corrupted  into  the  Latin,  Londinium. 
The  Romans,  who  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  public  works,  soon  perceived  the 
importance  of  confining  the  flow  of  the  tide  within  the 
course  of  the  Thames,  for  which  purpose  they  raised  dykes 
or  banks  on  either  shore.  This  great  undertaking  was 
commenced,  according  to  Whitaker,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Georges  fields,  but  to  what  extent  they  carried  it, 
along  the  marshes  of  Essex  and  Kent,  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained. 

Vol.  IV. 


Such  was  the  progress  of  this  Port,  that,  a.  d.  60,  little 
more  than  a  century  after  the  landing  of  Julius  Caosar,  it  is 
described  by  Tacitus  as  "  the  chief  residence  of  merchants, 
and  the  great  mart  of  trade."  In  the  year  21 1,  it  is  styled 
a  "  great  and  wealthy  city :  illustrious  for  the  vast  number 
of  merchants  which  resort  to  it,  for  its  widely  extended 
commerce,  and  for  the  abundance  of  every  species  of 
commodity  which  it  could  supply."  In  the  year  359,  not 
long  before  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  it  is  said  that 
800  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  import  and  export  of  corn, 
to  and  from  London  alone.  During  the  times  of  the 
Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  called  Lundenceaster,  it  suffered 
various  severe  reverses  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Danes 
and  other  foreign  enemies ;  yet  it  still  appears  to  have 
progressed  in  trade,  for  the  venerable  Bede  terms  it,  in  604, 
"a  princely  mart  town."  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  it  was  consti- 
tuted the  capital  of  all  England. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  duties  were  first  levied  on 
ships  and  merchandise  by  Ethelred  the  Second,  who,  in 
979,  ordered  that  all  vessels  "coroingup  to  Bilynggesgate," 
then  the  heart  of  the  port,  should,  "  if  a  small  ship,  give 
one  halfpenny,  if  a  greater  one,  one  penny,  for  toll."  A 
duty  of  fourpence  was  also  imposed  on  ships  "  lying  there." 

The  attention  of  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  England  was,  for  a  long  period,  but  little 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace;  and  the 
commerce  of  London  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
important  progress  until  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation 
Commerce,  however,  in  the  mean  while,  was  making  vas 
strides  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  which, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  from  the  concurrence  of  different 
causes,  became  the  chief  scene  of  its  revival.  In  the 
twelfth  centurv,   the  rise  of  commerce  in  the  north  led 
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to  the  celebrated  "  Hanseatic  league,"  for  its  protection 
and  advancement— a  treaty  to  which  seventy-two  cities  are 
said  to  have  been  parties,  but  which,  properly  speaking, 
has  ceased  to  exist  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is  now 
confined  to  the  cities  of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mariner's  Compass*,  whicli  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Fluvio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  the  once 
celebrated  maritime  republic  of  Araalfi,  about  the  year 
1302,  gave,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  to  man  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  marked  the  commenceraent  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  use  of 
the  compass  rapidly  spread,  but  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  which  it  afforded,  navigation,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fourteenth  century,  continued  at  a  low  ebb. 
"  A  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic, "  we  are 
told,  was  in  those  days  "  so  formidable  an  undertaking,  that 
seafaring  men  accounted  it  too  long  to  be  performed  out 
and  home  in  one  season,  and  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  warehouses  of  Bruges,  in  the 
Netherlands,  (which  owed  iu  increase  to  its  adoption  as  an 
intermediate  port  for  vessels  from  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe,)  for  landing  their  cargo  from  the  south,  and  taking 
on  board  another  from  the  north,  without  the  delay  of  a 
passage  through  the  Sound.  This  plan  of  dividing  the 
voyages  to  the  north,  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  because  the  improvement  in  seamanship 
made  it  easy  for  vessels  to  proceed  direct  to  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  and  other  northern  poi  Is." 

On  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  British  commerce 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  gleam  of  light  is  thrown 
by  a  record  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Edward  the  Third  (1355),  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  former  consisted  of  wool,  coarse  cloths, 
and  leather,  which  were  valued  at  294,181/.  17s.  2d., 
including  a  custom-duty  of  215/.  13«.  7rf.  The  imports 
comprised  fine  cloths,  linen,  mercery,  wine,  wax,  and 
groceries,  of  the  trifling  value  of  38,970/.  3s.  6rf.,  including 
a  custom-duty  of  285/.  Edward  the  Third,  perceiving  the 
real  cause  of  the  prosperity  and  opulence  of  Flanders, 
made  various  efforts  during  his  reign,  to  excite  a  commer- 
cial spirit  amongst  his  subjects,  but  in  despite  of  his 
endeavours,  navigation  and  industry  continued  to  slumber; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  after,  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  our  extent  of  coast  and  abundance  of  fuel  began  to 
be  brought  into  profitable  ojieration  in  England. 

During  this  interval,  however,  various  efibrts  were  made 
by  our  kings  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
on  the  aid  of  which,  as  we  have  explained  in  our  account 
of  the  Royal  Navyt,  they  were  almost  solely  dependent  in 
time  of  war.  For  the  promotion  of  this  obje<:t,  in  1449, 
Henry  the  Sixth  granted  several  privileges  to  one  John 
Traverner  of  Hull,  who  had  built,  according  to  the  old 
record,  the  largest  ship  yet  seen  in  England,  which  the 
king  was  pleased  to  call,  the  Grace  Dieu  Carrack.  A 
licence  was  granted  to  this  individual  to  export  therein, 
"  wool,  tin,  skins,  leather,  and  other  merchandise,  from  the 
ports  of  London,  Southampton,  Hull,  and  Sandwich, 
belonging  either  to  English  or  foreign  merchants ;  and 
freely  to  carry  the  said  merchandise  through  the  Straits  of 
Marocco  into  Italy,  he  paying  aliens"  duty  on  the  same, 
and  upon  firm  expectation  that  he  would,  in  return,  bring 
some  such  merchandise  of  other  nations  as  were  most 
wanted  in  England,  as  bow-staves,  wax,  &c.,  whereby  a 
great  increase  of  the  duties  and  customs  to  the  crown 
would  ensue,  and  much  gain  to  the  subject."  Previously 
to  this,  according  to  Hakluyt,  from  a  valuation  of  some 
Spanish  prizes,  we  find  that  the  highest  value  of  com- 
mercial shipping,  was  then  30s.  sterling  per  ton,  including 
their  "  furniture."  In  this  reign,  a  company  of  London 
merchants  sent  several  ships  laden  with  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  merchandise,  valued  at  24,000/.  (then  a  very  large 
sum),  to  trade  to  the  western  parts  of  Marocco,  but  they 
were  intercepted  and  taken  by  the  Genoese,  who  were 
jealous  of  our  interference  with  theii  commerce.  The 
owners  were  authorized  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  aggres- 
sors whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  by  the  English  government  in  the  matter. 

British  merchant-vessels  seem  then  very  rarely  to  have 
•exceeded  the  burden  of  200  tons.  We  read,  however,  in 
1455,  of  a  Swedish  ship  of  1000  tons,  with  a  crew  of  120 
men,  having  a  licence  to  trade  to  English  ports ;  but  the 
computation  of  tonnage  must  have  been  extremely  vague. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 
»   Ihid   Vol.  IV.,  p.  73. 


In  the  following  reign,  a  considerable  advance  eeems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  size  of  merchant-ships,  for  according 
to  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  that  "  princely  merchant, ' 
William  Canning  of  Bristol,  in  Redcliffe  church  in  that 
city,  (date  1474,)  we  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  "his 
having  forfeited  the  king's  peace,"  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
3000  marks,  in  lieu  of  which,  Edward  the  Fourth  took 
2470  tons  of  shipping,  amongst  which  there  was  a  ship  of 
900  tons,  another  of  500  tons,  and  one  of  400  tons  :  but 
these  vessels  must  clearly  have  been  built  by  Canning 
expressly  for  the  Royal  ser\ice,  if  we  consider  the 
diminutive  size  of  merchant-ships  which  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  'VII.  (1485,) 
English  merchants  first  sent  their  ships  to  trade  regularly 
witli  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  a  consul  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed at  Florence,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  progress  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  their  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1487, 
and  their  accomplishment  of  the  first  regular  voyage  to 
India  by  that  route  twelve  years  after,  with  the  still  more 
important  discoveries  of  Columbus,  opened  a  new  and 
boundless  field  for  the  extension  of  navigation,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  The  subsequent  discoveries  of  our  own 
countrymen,  in  their  pursuit  after  a  North-west  passage  to 
India  J,  of  the  whole  coast  of  North  America,  had,  however, 
then  the  most  powerful  effect  on  British  commerce,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  whale-fisheries  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland  ;  yet  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  a  London  merchant,  that,  previously  to  this, 
there  were  not  above  four  merchant-vessels  exceeding  the 
burden  of  120  tonsbelonging  to  the  Thames  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  that  "there  was  not  a  city  in  Europe, 
having  the  occupying  that  London  had,  that  was  so  slenderly 
provided  with  ships. "  It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, that,  in  1534,  the  exports  of  all  England  did  not 
exceed  900,000/.,  and  that  the  imports  only  amounted  to 
700,000/.^  An  act  was  passed  in  this  reign,  to  encourage 
merchants  to  build  ships  for  their  service  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war ;  such  ships  being  exempted  from  certain 
duties,  their  owners  receiving  from  the  government  twelve 
shillings  per  ton  per  month  for  their  use  when  occasion 
needed.  This  must  have  caused  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  burden  of  merchant-vesspls. 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tViat  British  com- 
merce began  to  assume  any  great  degree  of  importance. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  (1559,)  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Customs-duties  were 
collected  in  the  Port  of  London,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
compel  all  persons  to  land  their  goods  at  certain  places : 
and,  about  the  same  time,  a  new  Custom-house  was  erected 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Tower.  This  structure, 
of  which  we  give  an  Engraving,  (page  161,)  presents  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  immense  building ||  now  devoted  to 
the  same  purposes :  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  1C66,  a  calamity  which  befel  two  subsequent  custom- 
houses which  were  erected  on  the  same  site. 

In  1575  the  number  of  merchant-vessels  in  England, 
abpve  100  tons  burden,  was  only  135,  and  696  between  40 
and  100  tons.  About  this  time  the  passage  to  Archangel 
was  discovered,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Russia,  a  region 
which  had  previously  been  literally  a  terra  incognita  in 
this  country.  Companies  were  also  incorporated  under 
Royal  Charter,  to  extend  the  intercourse  with  Turkey, 
and  with  Guinea,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  old  historian,  Harrison  says,  that  "  there  were  then 
few  merchant-ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  being 
apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  that  were  not  worth 
1000/.,  or  3000  ducats  at  the  least."  Such  was  the  enter- 
prise of  the  English  merchants  in  this  reign,  that  numer- 
ous privateers  were  fitted  out  to  harass  the  Spaniards ;  one 
of  which  was  of  the  burden  of  800  tons,  the  largest  ship, 
not  of  the  Royal  navy,  which  had,  up  to  that  period  (1597), 
been  built.  At  the  death  of  the  Queen,  however,  in  1603, 
it  is  asserted  by  many  writers,  that  there  were  only  four 
merchant-ships  in  England  of  the  burden  of  400  tons. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was,  perhaps,  most  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
opening  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  East.  The  first  association  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  formed  in  London  in  1599,  possessed  a  capital  of 

t   See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  209. 
I  Ibid.  Vol.  11.,  p.  185. 

(I  For  an  account  of  the  progressive  rise  of  the  Customs  in  Great 
Britain,  see  Vol.  II.  page  187. 
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30,000^,  divided  into  101  shares.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fuUo'.ving  year,  the  Company  obtained  a  charter 
of  privileges  for  fifteen  years,  constituting  it  a  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  Trading  to  the  East 
Indies."  On  the  Snd  of  May,  1601,  their  first  adventure, 
coasisting  of  five  vessels,  measuring,  collectively,  1330  tons, 
of  the  value  of  27,000^,  sailed  from  Torbay,  with  cargoes 
of  bullion  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  58,000^  more, 
most  of  which  had  been  advanced  by  other  parties.  The 
expedition  proved  very  successful,  and  the  clear  average 
profits,  for  many  years,  amounted  to  about  150  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  engaged. 

We  should  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  even  very 
briefly  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Company,  which  rapidly 
extended  in  importance  and  magnitude.  In  1642,  15,000 
tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the  trade  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  ships  were  from  300  to  600  tons  each,  and 
were  accounted  the  best  trading-vessels  belonging  to 
England.  The  China-trade,  afterwards  the  most  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  the  Company  possessed,  was  then  carried 
on  on  a  very  limited  scale ;  for  tea,  the  great  object  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  country,  was  imported  in  such 
small  quantities  in  1660,  as  not  to  be  thought  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  subjected  to  a  duty  I 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
similar  associations  between  this  period  and  1 693  ;  but  in 
that  year  the  dislike  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
pany had  become  so  general,  that  an  extensive  association 
of  merchants  was  formed,  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
offer  of  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  to  government,  obtained  a 
charter,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  English  Company 
Trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  large  amount  of  the 
loan,  combined  with  the  rivalry  of  the  old  association,  led, 
however,  to  so  much  inconvenience,  that,  in  1701,  a  union 
was  effected,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  the  following  year, 
they  were  incorporated  under  the  well-known  name  of 
"  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  Trading 
to  the  East  Indies."  In  1708,  in  consideration  of  a  further 
loan  to  the  government,  they  obtained  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Siraits  of  Magellan,  which  was  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  until  1794.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  far-famed 
Association,  whose  commercial  functions,  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  wholly  expired  on  the  Ist  of 
this  present  month,  (.\pril.) 

The  ships  which  the  Company  have  employed  to  convey 
the  valuable  jiroductions  of  the  East  to  Great  Britain,  are 
not  only  by  far  the  most  splendid  vessels  ever  built  for 
mercantile  purposes,  but  have  frequently  been  greatly 
distinguished  in  time  of  war.  Most  of  these  noble  ships 
are  equal  in  burden  to  third-rate  men-of-war,  and  caiTy 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  guns.    Several  very  interesting 

I  passages  occurred,  during  the  late  war,  between  the  French 
»nd  our  China  traders,  some  account  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  which,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Brenton's  Naval  History,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1794,  when  there  was  not  a 
British  ship  of  war  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  Company's 
Ship,  Piyot,  Captain  George  Ballantyne,  lying  in  Rat 
Island  basin,  near  Bencoolen,  signally  defeated  two  French 
^vateers,  Le  Vengeur  of  32  guns  and  350  men,  and  La 
kSsoIuc  of  28  guns  and  180  men.  The  Pigot  mounted 
32  guns,  but  her  decks  were  in  confusion  from  her  state 
of  equipment,  and  she  had  only  1 02  men  on  board.  The 
French  ships  were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards,  by 
four  sail  of  Indiamen,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Charles  Mitchell,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood   from   His   Majesty,   and  was 

k  presented  by  the  East  India  Company  with  8000/.,  in 
testimony  of  his  gallant  conduct.  On  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  same  ships  were  attacked  by  a  French  squadron 
of  four  vessels,  two  of  which  carried  40,  and  44  guns,  but 

I  after  a  severe  action,  the  French  found  themselves  over- 
powered, and  only  escaped  being  taken  in  consequence 
of  their  superior  sailing. 

In  September  1799,  a  French  frigate  was  captured  by 
the  Kxeter,  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Captain 
Meriton,  under  very  remarkable  circumstances.  That 
vessel  formed  part  of  a  fleet  under  convoy,  which  had 
accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  French  squadron,  to  which  they 
gave  chase.  In  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  the  British  ships 
were  widely  scattered,  and  the  captain  of  the  Exeter  at 
last  found  that  he  was  nearing  a  French  frigate,  the  only 
jther  vessel  in  sight  being  the  Bombay  Indiaman,  which 


was  then  very  far  astern.  The  position  was  critical,  but 
the  British  officer,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  formed  his 
determination,  and  running  up  alongside  the  enemy  with 
all  his  ports  up,  he  commanded  him  to  surrendi  <  to  a 
superior  force.  With  this  order,  supposing  himsel'  under 
the  guns  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  French  captain  instantly 
complied.  Meriton  gave  him  no  time  for  deliberation,  but 
sent  an  officer  who  brought  him  on  board;  and  he  delivered 
his  sword  to  the  English  captain,  in  due  form,  on  the 
quarter-deck.  The  Bombay  Castle  was  still  at  a  great 
distance,  but  on  that  vessel  coming  up,  the  prisoners  were 
quickly  taken  out  and  divided.  By  this  time  the  French 
captain  began  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  and,  looking 
very  attentively  at  the  little  guns  on  the  quarter-deck, 
asked  Captain  Meriton  what  ship  it  was  to  which  he  had 
surrendered?  Meriton  drily  answered,  "To  a  merchant- 
ship."  The  indignant  Frenchman  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  with  his  people  to  the  frigate,  and  fight  the  battle 
again ;  this  humble  request  was  refused.  The  French 
frigate  mounted  36  guns,  12  pounders,  and  had  350  men. 

In  November,  1800,  the  Company's  ship  PAcEn/x  cap- 
tured a  French  privateer  of  16  guns,  of  heavy  metal,  and 
132  men,  which  had  had  the  hardihood  to  chase  her. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  affair  in  which  the 
Company's  ships  were  engaged,  was  that  off  Pulo  d'Or  in 
1804.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  a  valuable 
fleet  of  homeward-hound  vessels,  consisting  of  sixteen  of 
the  Company's  ships,  and  eleven  sail  of  country  traders, 
fell  in  with  the  French  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Linois,  comprising  the  Marengo  74,  two  44-gun 
frigates,  a  corvette  of  28  guns,  and  a  brig,  which  had  been 
sent  expressly  into  the  eastern  seas,  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  our  commerce.  Captain  Dance,  of  the  Com- 
pany's ship  Camden,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  instead  of 
ordering  his  ships  to  separate,  and  seek  their  safety  in 
flight,  wisely  formed  them,  during  the  night,  in  line-of- 
battle,  and  resolved  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  day- light  arrived.  Captain  Dance  ordered  his 
ships  to  hoist  British  colours  and  offer  battle. 

After  a  good  deal  of  mancBuvring,  in  which  the  French 
had  great  advantage  from  their  superior  sailing,  although 
they  seemed  extremely  reluctant  to  engage,  they  at  last 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  Royal  George,  our  headmost 
ship,  which  was  received  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and 
not  returned  until  she  was  enabled  to  get  closer  to  her 
opponents.  She  then  engaged,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
action,  until  the  Camden  and  Gan^fs  joined  her:  but  before 
any  of  the  other  ships  could  get  up,  the  French  Admiral 
hauled  his  wind  and  stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all 
the  sail  he  could  set.  Captain  Dance  immediately  made  a 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  but,  after  a  pursuit  of  two 
hours,  finding  the  enemy  gained  on  him,  he  very  properly 
desisted.  The  conduct  of  the  Company's  officers  and  meii 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  displayed  a  wonderful  instance 
of  our  national  character.  The  enemy's  squadron  might, 
according  to  the  fair  calculation  of  sea-fighting,  have  taken 
or  destroyed  half  the  British  fleet.  None  of  the  latter 
had  more  than  one  hundred  men — their  heaviest  metal 
18-pounders.  The  Marengo  had  at  least  700  men,  with  a 
weight  of  metal  on  her  lower  deck  which  rendered  her  an 
overmatch  for  all  the  ships  of  that  fleet,  that  could,  at  one 
time,  have  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  her ;  and  the  two 
frigates  were  also  very  powerful  vessels. 

Captain  Dance,  whose  conduct  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  sea-officer,  was 
knighted  by  His  Majesty  on  his  return.  The  East  India 
Company  presented  him  with  £2000,  and  a  magnificent 
piece  of  plate,  besides  giving  him  a  pension  of  £500  a 
year  for  life ;  and  the  Bombay  Insurance  Company  presented 
him  with  £5000.  All  the  other  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
fleet  were  also  liberally  rewarded  by  the  company. 

In  March,  1805,  the  most  valuable  fleet  that  ever  sailed 
from  the  East,  reached  the  Downs  in  safety,  under  the 
convoy  of  Admiral  Rainier.  It  consisted  of  39  ships,  and 
was  estimated  in  value  at  fifteen  millions  sterling. 

In  a  few  years,  the  country  will  no  longer  have  to  boast 
of  these  "princely  merchant-men."  About  45  ships,  of  the 
collective  burden  of  70,000  tons,  were,  previously  to  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament  for  opening  the  trade  to  China,  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  by  the  company;  but  only  seven  of 
the  old  ships  have  sailed  from  London  this  season.  The 
value  of  an  East  India  ship  was  formerly  about  £50,000, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  £10,000,  or  £12,000.  The  shipping 
that  will  henceforth  be  employed  in  our  eastern  tradt, 
will  be  from  400  to  800  tons  burden. 
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But  we  must  revert  to  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
navigation  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  sea-fights  with  Holland,  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  mercantile  navy  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, as  well  as  in  single  actions  with  the  Barbary  pirates. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  century,"  remarks  Anderson, 
"  it  had  been  observed  with  concern,  that  the  merchants  of 
England,  for  several  years  past,  had  usually  freighted  the 
Hollanders'  shipping,  fbr  bringing  home  their  own  mer- 
chandise, because  their  freight  was  at  a  lower  rate  than 
that  of  English  ships.  The  Dutch  shipping  were,  therefore, 
made  use  of  even  for  importing  our  own  American  products, 
whilst  our  own  shipping  lay  rotting  in  our  harbours ;  our 
mariners  also,  for  want  of  employment  at  home,  went  into 
the  service  of  the  Hollanders."  In  order  to  remedy  this 
disastrous  state  of  things,  the  first  Navigation  Law  was 
passed  by  the  long  Parliament  in  1651,  which  gave  rise, 
shortly  after  the  Restora/tion  in  1660,  to  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  which  remained  in  force,  with  only  a 
partial  deviation,  until  1823,  when  the  present  "Reciprocity 
system"  was  bi'ought  into  operation. 

In  1660,  only  140,000  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  95,266  tons  cleared 
outwards ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system  proved 
so  beneficial,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
our  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  doubled,  and  190,533 
tons  of  shipping  cleared  outwards.  In  1694,  the  suburbs 
to  the  east  of  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  had  become  so  populous,  (not- 
withstanding the  fearful  ravages  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
that  district,)  that  a  new  parish  was  constituted,  under  the 
name  of  St.  John  Wapping.  In  1700,  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £5,970,175,  whilst  our  exports 
in  the  same  year  were  £7,302,716. 

The  first  accurate  account  of  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mercial navy  was  obtained  in  1702,  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Customs,  fiom  which  it  appears,  that  there  then 
belonged  to  all  the  ports  in  England  and  Wales,  3281 
vessels,  of  the  estimated  burden  of  261,222  tons,  employ- 
ing 27,196  men,  and  carrying  5600  guns.     Of  these  there 

belonged  to  vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

London     560  ..  .  84,882  .  .  .  10,065 

Bristol 165  ..  .  17,338  .  .  .     2,359 

Liverpool 102  ..  .     8,619  .  .  .     1,101 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  gave  fresh  vigour  to  trade ;  and, 
in  1713,  our  shipping  had  increased  to  421,000  tons,  *fter 
which  its  progress  was  very  gradual,  for  in  1739  it 
had  only  augmented  onte-seventh.  The  increase  of  our 
exports  during  this  period  was  much  more  rapid,  being 
more  than  one-fourth,  viz.  from  7,300,000Z.  to  10,000,000;. 
In  the  year  1729,  8889  vessels  entered  the  Port  of  London, 
of  which  number  1839  British,  and  2)3  Foreign  vessels, 
were  from  foreign  parts,  the  rest  being  coasters. 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  the  ton- 
nage of  merchant-vessels  cleared  outwards  was,  English 
640,241,  Foreign  107,237.  In  the  same  year  our  exports 
were  valued  at  15,781,175/.,  and  our  imports  at  9,832,802/. 
The  increase  during  the  remainder  of  the  century  was 
extremely  great.  In  1789  the  amount  of  British  tonnage 
had  trebled  since  1760 ;  our  imports  had  nearly  doubled, 
but  our  exports  had  increased  little  more  than  a  fifth.  In 
1802,  when  Mr.  Addington  pronounced  "  the  commerce 
of  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity," 
the  official  value*  of  our  imports  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
one  millions,  and  our  exports  were  more  than  forty-one 
millions  sterling  !  So  amazing  an  increase,  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  was  never  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

In  1805,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  several 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  19,027,  which  were 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,086,489  tons,  and  navigated 
by  142,245  men  and  boys;  besides  3014  ships,  of  the  bur- 
den of  190,953  tons,  belonging  to  the  Colonies. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  according  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  our  commercial  navy  was  as  follows : — 

No.  of  Vessels.        Tons.  Men. 

United  Kingdom  .  .  19,143  .  .  2,225,980  .  .  134,588 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  >       ggi  .  .        35,880..       3,844 

Jersey,  and  Man,  S 
British  Plantations .     4,77 1   .  .      356,208  .  .     23,202 

Total  .  .  24,435  .  .  2,618,068  .  .  161,634 

•  Tile  uflicial  value  generally  differs  widely  from  the  real  value, 
being  computed  upon  a  scale  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the 
officers  of  llie  customs,  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  it,  however,  affords 
a  nieins  of  comparison  between  different  periods. 


This  IS  double  the  extent  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  triple  that  of  France. 

Of  the  enormous  extent  of  our  coasting-trade,  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  we  state,  that  during  the  year  1833, 
130,706  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  10,302,500  tons,  cleared 
outwards  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  same  period  12,982  ships,  of  the  registered 
burden  of  2,167,797  tons,  cleared  outwards  for  foreign 
parts  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
The  total  official  value  of  our  exports,  in  the  year  1832, 
was  76,071,572/. ;  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  same  period,  being  44,586,241/. 

THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Probably,  the  most  interesting  view  in  the  metropolis  to 
a  stranger,  is  that  from  the  eastern  parapet  of  London 
bridge.  The  "landsman"  especially,  gazes  with  feelings 
of  wonder  on  the  vast,  and  apparently  interminable,  forest 
of  masts,  which  rise  with  an  eflfect  indescribably  picturesque 
and  imposing  on  the  broad  and  tide-rippled  haven  of  the 
majestic  Thames.  Few  things,  perhaps,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  our  commercial 
greatness,  than  an  inspection  of  this  immense  Port. 
There  may  be  seen  the  flags  of  almost  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  clumsy  and  grotesque,  though 
bright  and  gaudy  craft  of  the  "lubberly  Dutchman;" 
the  taut-rigged  Yankee;  the  piratical-looking  Spanish 
lugger  ;  the  smart  Frenchman  ;  the  rakish  and  suspicious 
Mediterranean  trader;  the  dingy  collier;  the  dashing 
steamer;  the  Kentish  Hoy;  the  splendid  "  free  trader;"  and 
the  stately  Indiaman;  with  a  host  of  other  vessels  of  various 
countries  and  classes,  compose  a  scene,  which  for  variety  and 
extent,  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  And  then  the  human 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  floating  city all  indeed,  com- 
bine to  afford  an  almost  boundless  field  for  reflection  to  a 
contemplative  mind.  We  are  led  to  remember,  that  our 
country's  greatness  has  arisen  from  her  being  the  Ocean 
Queen,  and  whilst  we  reflect  that  each  ship  has  a  history, 
we  are  menially  carried  to  the  far-distant  scenes  of  peril 
and  adventure,  in  which  our  countrymen,  perhaps,  our 
friends,  have  borne  so  distinguished  a  part. 

The  scene  on  the  river  extends  for  a  space  of  more  than 
four  miles,  comprising  what  are  called  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Pools,  and  a  portion  of  Limehouse  Reach. 
These  divisions  are  generally  crowded  with  shipping ;  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Pools  being  principally  devoted  to  the 
coal  trade.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Lower  Pool,  exhibit  one  continued  range  of 
warehouses,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  commer- 
cial purposes ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  business  lies  on  the 
northern  side.  The  most  interesting  objects  on  that  side, 
are  the  immense  pile  of  the  Custom  House;  the  Tower, 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  memorable  in  British 
history  ;  and  the  principal  Docks  and  Building-yards.  On 
the  southern  side,  at  Rotherhithe,  are  situated  most  of  the 
granaries  for  the  supply  of  the  vast  population  of  the 
metropolis,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co., 
from  its  immense  magnitude,  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  and  is  called  on  the  river  "the  granary;"  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  the  entrance  to  the  Tunnel,  and  several 
Docks,  The  extensive  space  on  the  southern  side  of 
Limehouse  Reach,  extending  to  the  Royal  Yard  at 
Deptford,  which  during  the  war  was  a  busy  scene  of 
human  industry — at  Deptford  especially,  many  thousand 
persons  were  employed — is  now  almost  deserted  and 
desolate. 

A  short  distance  above  the  unrivalled  national  Hospital, 
at  Greenwich,  are  moored  two  large  ships,  respectively 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  nursery  and  a  floating 
hospital  for  seamen,  viz.,  the  "  Marine  Society*,"  on  board 
the  Jphigenia  frigate,  and  the  "  Seamen's  Hospital,  for 
sailors  of  all  nations-^,"  on  board  the   Dreadnought  104 

•  Marine  Sociftt.  This  admirable  and  patriotic  institution  has 
now  become  of  national  importance.  It  rears  up  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  destitute  orphans,  in  habits  of  virtue  and  active 
industry,  and  thousands,  who,  if  they  had  not  thus  been  rescued 
from  destitution,  ignorance  and  vice,  would  probably  have  followed 
the  paths  of  idleness  and  infamy,  have  by  its  means  been  made 
useful  and  worthy  members  of  society.  Since  the  Society  originated 
in  1756,  it  has  trained  up  78,'595  individuals  for  the  sea-service,  some 
of  whom  we  are  told,  "have  risen  to  rank  and  considerable  esti- 
mation." A  certain  number  of  widows  of  captains  and  lieutenants 
in  the  navy,  whose  indigent  circumstances  justify  an  application  to 
the  t'onimiltee,  are  also  annually  relieved. 

t  Skamen's  Hospitai,.  'fhis  institution,  since  its  establishment 
m  1821,  has  afforded  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  21,000  mariners. 
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a  relic  of  Trafalgar.  Both  these  national  institutions 
are  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  low  ground,  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  anciently,  the  Isle  of  Ducks,  from  the 
great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  which  formerly  resorted  to  it, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  spots  of  ground  in 
England.  Immediately  below  this  point  of  land,  is 
situated  Blackwall,  which  in  consequence  of  the  winding 
of  the  river,  is  nearly  eight  miles  from  the  city,  although 
less  than  half  that  distance  by  land.  Here  the  business 
of  the  Port  of  London  virtually  ends,  and  the  Thames 
after  a  further  course  of  about  forty  miles,  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  the  Nore. 

The  Conservancy  of  the  Thames  has,  since  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  First,  been  claimed  by  the  city  of  London, 
whose  charter  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  James  the 
First.  The  Lord  Mayor  holds  a  Court  of  Conservancy 
eight  times  in  the  year ;  and  once  in  every  seven  years, 
tjraverses  the  whole  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  (commencing 
at  Staines  bridge,)  on  the  Tliames  and  Medway.  The 
tide  ascends  about  fifteen  miles  above  London  Bridge,  and 
the  river  is  navigable  for  nearly  130  miles  further.  In 
its  course  through  the  metropolis,  it  varies  in  breadth  from 
800  to  1500  feet,  gradually  expanding  as  it  approaches  the 
"Nore,  where  it  is  seven  miles  broad. 

An  estimate  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Shipping  and 

OMMERCE  of  the  Port  of  London,  may  be  formed  from  the 
illowing  particulars. 

The  average  number  of  British  ships  and  vessels,  of  all 
classes,  in  the  river  and  docks,  has  been  calculated  at 
13,444;  of  which  the  craft  and  lighters  engaged  in  lading  and 
unlading,  amount  to  nearly  4000.  About  3000  wherries  are 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers;  and  nearly 
;}000  barges  and  lighters  are  engaged  in  the  inland  trade. 
About  12,000  watermen  (two-thirds  of  whom  are  free  of 
the  city,)  are  occupied  in  navigating  the  small  boats  and 

I  besides  6000  out-patients.  Sick  seamen,  of  every  nation,  on  pre- 
fenting  themselves  alongside  the  Dreadnought,  are  immerliately 
received,  without  the  necessity  of  any  recommendatory  letlers ; 
their  own  apparent  condition  being  sufficient  to  obtain  their  admis- 
»ion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
patient-s  relieved  by  the  institution  to  the  31st  of  January  last,  as  it 
Affords  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  maybe  seen  in  the  Port  of  London;  Englishmen  11,878; 
Scotchmen  2551;  Irishmen  2220;  Frenchmen  88;  (jermans  304; 
Kiissians  1 82  ;  Prussians  409  ;  Dutchmen  83  ;  Danes  359  ;  Swedes 
»nd  .Norwegians  582;  Italians  127;  Portuguese  182;  Spaniards  72; 
F-a.st  Indians  148;  West  Indians  402;  British  Americans  253; 
United  States  405;  South  Americans  55;  Africans  130;  Turks  7; 
GrwkslS;  New  Zealanders  18;  New  South  Wales  9;  South  Sea 
Islanders  79;  Chinese  12;  born  at  Sea  5fl;  total,  including  171 
rc!ieved  previously  to  tht  ship  being  ready,  20,789. 
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craft;  4000  labourers  in  lading  and  unlading  ships;  and 
12,000  revenue  officers  are  always  on  duty  on  the  river. 
The  annual  value  of  tlie  exports  and  imports,  from  ami 
into  the  port,  is  computed  to  amount  to  between  sixty  and 
seventy  millions  sterling: — in  1800,  they  were  little  more 
than  lialf  that  amount;  and  in  1825,  they  were  nearly 
ninety-seven  millions  I 

An  idea  has  gone  abroad,  that  the  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has,  for  some  years,  been  leaving 
London  for  Liverpool.  This  idea  is  wholly  ftillacious  ;  for, 
although  the  trade  of  Liverpool  is  augmenting  mu(;h  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  metropolis,  yet  the  trade  of  the 
latte-  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  many  years,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  return  of  the  amount  of 
British  and  Foreign  tonnage,  that  has  entered  the  respective 
ports  in  the  years  1821  and  1831 : — 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL. 

IJritisb.  Foreii^n.  llritisli,  Foroij,'ii. 

1821    .  .  585,994  .  .     89,07.'l  .  .  242,322  .  .  149,151 
1831    .  .  780,988  .  .  269,159  .  .  413,928  .  .  2(>5,037 

Tlie  coasting  tonnage  of  London  is  more  tlian  double 
the  extent  of  the  foreign  :  in  1 826,  it  consisted  of  20,439 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,441,776  tons  ;  a  large 
portion  of  this  amount  arises  from  the  coal-trade;  no  less 
than  2,139,078  tons  of  that  important  necessary  of  life 
having  been  imported  into  the  Thames  in  18.32. 

Many  of  the  colliers  are  of  great  age  and  remarkable 
build;  at  page  168,  we  have  given  an  engraving  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  vessels*,  the  Betsy  Cains,  which, 
^fter  a  service  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  wrecked  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  in  entering  the  Tyne,  near  the  Spanish 
battery  under  Tynemouth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1827. 
This  venerable  ship,  which  was  built  of  oak,  whose 
changeful  existence  extended  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
of  any  other  ship  on  record,  was  originally  a  Royal  Yacht, 
called  the  Princess  Mary,  and  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  conveyed  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  this  country  at  tlie 
Revolution  of  1688.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  she  was  sold 
by  Grovernment,  and  employed  as  a  West  Imiiaman,  when 
her  build,  which  was  considered  particularly  excellent,  was 
materially  altered.  She  was  subsequently  employe<l  as  a 
collier,  and  excited  much  interest,  particularly  from  a 
popular  saying,  "  that  the  Catholics  would  never  get  the 
better  whilst  the  Betsy  Cains  was  afloat !'"  It  is  thought 
that  she  was  Thames-built. 

AccoriUng  to  official  returns,  about  2700  ships,  of  fhe 

•  For  the  subject  of  our  engraving,  we  are  indebted  to  a  litho- 
graphic sketch,  made  from  a  painting  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson  of 
North  Shields,  by  Mr.  W.  Davison  of  Sunderland— both  rmincnt 
artists  in  the  north  of  England. 
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eollective  burden  of  573,000  tons,  now  belong  to  London, 
exclusive  of  tlie  immense  number  of  craft  and  other  unre- 
gistered vessels  previously  enumerated. 

Of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  fishing-trade,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars  have  been  given  in  the  £nty- 
cloptedia  Britannica: — "No  city  in  the  world  is  better  and 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  than  London.  Turbot 
and  brill  are  carried  there  from  the  coast  of  Holland; 
salmon  from  the  rivers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, — a  few, 
however,  are  caught  in  the  Thames, — at  the  mouth  of 
which,  mackerel  and  cod-fish  are  taken. 

In  1828,  the  following  calculation  was  made  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate. 

Plaice  and  skates 50,754  bushels. 

Turhot 87,958  ditto. 

Fresh  cod 447,130  ditto. 

Herrings 3,336,407  ditto. 

Haddocks 482,493  ditto. 

Mackerel 3,076,700  ditto. 

Fresh  salmon 45,446  ditto. 

Lobsters 1,954,600  ditto. 

"  To  supply  the  actual  demands  of  the  people  with  this 
food,  it  required  3827  vessels ;  the  number  of  fishermen, 
therefore,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  particular  business, 
and  subservient  to  that  metropolis  alone,  is  truly  immense." 
The  Customs-duty  collected  in  the  port  of  London, 
amounts  to  more  than  half  the  entire  customs  of  the 
United  Kingdom — exceeding  ten  millions  annually.  In  a 
recent  publication,  it  has  been  calculated  that  "  above 
40,000  waggons,  and  other  carriages,  including  their 
repeated  journeys,  arrive  and  depart  from  the  metropolis, 
laden  in  both  instances  with  articles  of  domestic  or  foreign 
merchandise;  occasioning  a  transit,  including  cattle  and 
provisions  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
more  than  50,000,000/.  worth  of  goods,  to  and  from  the 
inland  m&rkets;  making  with  the  imports,  a  sum  of 
120,000,000/.  worth  of  property  annually  moving  to  and 
from  the  metropolis." 

THE  DOCKS 

And  Warehousing  Establishments  of  the  Port  of  London, 
in  point  of  capacity  and  convenience,  are  unequalled. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  of 
the  metropolis,  however,  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  idea  of  forming  wet-docks 
seems  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  a  wet-dock  had  been  formed  at  the 
then  insignificant  port  of  Liverpool,  so  early  as  the  year 
1708.  In  1793,  the  West  India  Docks  were  first  pro- 
jected, and  in  the  following  year,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  London,  the  construc- 
tion of  wet-docks  was  finally  resolved  upon.  But  such 
was  the  opposition  the  project  experienced  from  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  and  piivatn  interests,  that  it  was 
not  until  1798,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained. 
Previously  to  that  period,  the  losses  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequate  accommodation,  and  unprotected 
state  of  the  port,  were  exceedingly  serious.  At  certain 
seasons,  the  river  was  absolutely  blocked  up  with  vessels, 
most  of  which  had  to  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters; 
and  the  annual  loss  sustained  from  robberies  alone,  was 
computed  to  amount  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
marine  depredators,  who  were  as  numerous  as  they  were 
daring,  were  divided  into  various  classes,  as  "  river-pirates, ' 
"light  and  heavy-Aorsenien,"  "mud-larks,"  "  copemen," 
"  scuffle-hunters,"  &c.  The  river  or  night  pirates  seem  to 
have  conducted  their  operations  with  the  most  reckless 
daring.  They  have  been  frequently  known  to  weigh  a 
ship's  anchor,  hoist  it  with  the  cable  into  a  boat,  and  when 
discovered,  to  hail  the  captain,  tell  him  of  his  loss,  coolly 
bid  him  good  night,  and  row  away.  They  also  cut  small 
craft  and  lighters  adrift,  following  them  till  they  ran 
ashore,  when  they  generally  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
whole  of  the  freight.  Many  of  the  "  light-horsemen" 
regularly  made  five-guineas  a  night,  and  an  apprentice  to 
what  was  called  a  "  game-waterman,"  is  said  lo  have  been 
known  to  keep  a  country-house  and  a  saddle-horse !  In 
these  days  of  security  and  improvement,  it  appears  quite 
incredible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  have  been 
submitted  to  go  long.  In  1797,  a  strong  check  was  put  to 
the  proceedings  of  these  marauders,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  raarme  police,  wliich  was  so  successful,  that 
during  the  first  year,  the  saving  to  the  West  India  mer- 
ehants  alone  was  computed  to  amount  to  100,000/.;    and 


no  less  than  2200  culprits  were  convicted  of  misdemeanours 
on  the  river  during  the  same  period. 

The  West  India  Docks,  which  were  commenced  in 
February,  1800,  and  partially  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1802,  were  the  first,  and  are  still  the  most  extensive  docks, 
not  only  in  this  port  but  in  the  world.  They  extend  across 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  from  Blackwall 
to  Limehouse,  having  a  communication  with  the  river  by 
spacious  basins  at  either  extremity.  This  great  public 
establishment  originally  consisted  of  an  export  and  import 
dock;  but,  in  1829,  the  south  dock,  a  spacious  canal  for 
shipping  of  tVie  largest  class,  which  had  originally  been 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  was 
purchased  by  the  West  India  Dock  Company  for  120,000/. 
The  north,  or  Import  Dock,  contains  nearly  thirty  acres 
under  water,  being  870  yards  long  by  166  wide.  The 
Export  Dock  is  of  the  same  length,  but  only  135  yards  in 
width,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  25  acres.  The  South 
Dock  is  1183  yards  (nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  long; 
it  runs  parallel  to  the  others,  and  its  lock-gates  are  45  feet 
in  width.  The  three  docks  are  capable  of  admitting  650 
vessels,  of  from  250  to  500  tons.  Tlie  entire  area  occupied 
by  the  docks  and  warehouses  consists  of  more  than  295 
acres,  enclosed  (with  the  exception  of  the  South  Dock,)  by 
a  lofty  wall,  five  feet  thick.  When  originally  opened,  such 
is  the  extent  of  the  Import  Dock,  that  although  the  water 
was  admitted  at  an  average  rate  of  800  gallons  per  second, 
the  space  was  not  filled  to  the  required  depth,  about  24 
feet,  for  10  hours. 

The  immense  ranges  of  warehouses  which  divide  the 
Import  and  Export  Docks  are  not  less  deserving  of 
notice  than  the  latter;  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  rum, 
brandy,  and  colonial  produce,  and  in  the  warehouses 
partly  surrounding  the  Import  Dock,  there  is  stowage- 
room  for  160,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  coffee,  &c.  In  these  warehouses,  and  under 
the  spacious  sheds  surrounding  the  quays,  148,563  casks 
of  sugar,  70,875  barrels  and  433,648  bags  of  coflTee,  35,158 
pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  mahogany, 
and  21,350  tons  of  logwood,  besides  other  merchandise, 
have  been  deposited  at  one  time.  The  West  India  Dock 
Company's  capital  is  1,380,000/.,  and,  in  consequence  of 
all  West  India  ships  trading  to  the  Port  of  London,  having 
been  compelled  to  frequent  these  docks  for  twenty  years 
after  their  formation,  the  profits  during  that  period  v?ere 
immense. 

The  London  Docks,  at  Wapping,  which  were  first 
opened  in  1805,  are  another  splendid  instance  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  They  were  originally  intended  for  vessels 
laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice,  respecting 
which  they  possessed  exclusive  privileges  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  but  they  are  now  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  trade.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  more 
than  1300  houses  in  constructing  these  docks,  which  em- 
brace within  the  walls  an  area  of  71  acres,  about  25  of 
which  are  under  water.  The  vaults  and  warehouses  here 
are  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  largest,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  "  Great  Tobacco  Warehouse,"  is  calculated  to 
contain  24,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  covers  nearly 
five  acres  of  ground.  This  enormous  structure  is  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  Grovernment,  the  Dock 
Company  merely  receiving  the  warehouse  charges.  There 
are  also  other  warehouses  of  immense  extent.  The  vaults 
which  extend  under  these  buildings  have  long  been  classed 
amongst  the  "  sights"  of  the  metropolis, — more  than 
65,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits  can  be  stowed  in  these 
vast  cellars.  The  London  Docks  have  accommodation  for 
more  than  200  merchantmen  at  one  time.  A  new  entrance, 
on  a  very  improved  plan,  with  a  spacious  basin  and  locks, 
1200  feet  in  length,  has  recently  l)eon  opened,  nearly  a  mile 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  original  entrance.  This  very 
important  improvement  was  effected  at  a  cost  of  180,000/. ; 
the  capital  of  the  Company  exceeds  3,250,000/. 

The  East  India  Docks,  at  Blackwall,  were  next  con- 
structed. This  establishment,  which  was  chiefly  under- 
taken for  the  convenience  of  the  East  India  Company's 
ships,  was  completed  in  1806,  at  a  cost  of  500,000/.  It 
consists  of  an  export  and  import  dock,  which,  with  the 
entrance-basin,  contain  nearly  30  acres  under  water.  The 
entrance-lock  is  210  feet  long,  and  the  dock-gates  48  feet 
wide.  An  extensive  cast  iron  wharf,  750  feet  in  lengtlv 
has  just  been  completed  along  the  river-front  of  the  Docks, 
for  the  accommodation  of  steam-vessels  of  all  classes,  at  all 
states  of  the  tide :  more  than  900  tons  of  iron  have  been 
used  in  this  novel  and  interesting  work. 
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In  consequence  of  the  recent  abolition  of  the  Company's 
commercial  privileges,  the  East  India  Docks  are  not  now 
appropriated  to  any  peculiar  class  of  vessels ;  but  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  business  (being  the  fiirthest  from 
the  city,)  must  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  With  a  view 
of  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  from  these 
and  the  West  India  Docks  to  the  City,  a  stone  tram-way 
was  laid  down  along  the  Commercial-road  in  1830,  which 
has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  results. 

The  St.  Katherine's  Docks  are  situated  between  the 
London  Docks  and  the  Tower.  In  clearing  the  ground 
for  this  great  public  work,  no  less  than  11,300  persons 
were  obliged  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere.  More 
than  1250  houses  were  pulled  down,  amongst  which  was 
the  ancient  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine*.  The  capital 
embarked  in  the  undertaking  has  consequently  been  very 
^eat,  an<l  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  augment  it  to 
2,152,800/.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  about  24  acres; 
114  of  which  are  water.  The  warehouses,  which  are 
extensive  and  commodious,  are  supported  on  the  side 
fronting  the  Docks,  by  massive  Doric  pillars  of  cast-iron, 
a  mode  of  construction  which  has  been  attended  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  expense :  goods  can  be  hoisted  at 
one  operation  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  into  the  ware- 
houses ;  there  have  consequently  been  instances  of  despatch 
in  unloading  ships  in  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  which 
appear  almost  marvellous.  About  150  ships,  independently 
of  craft,  can  be  accommodated  here ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  to  the  city,  the  tonnage  is  progressively 
increasing. 

The  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Steam-Packet  Wharf  was 
the  first  attempt  made  on  this  river  to  land  and  embark 
passengers,  without  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  boat- 
oonveyance;  a  landing-place  is  now  forming  on  the  site 
of  Old  London  Bridge : — the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity  for  the  purposes  of  a  steam- 
teharf,  might  furnish  matter  for  an  essay. 

The  commodious  basin  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  at  Lime- 
house,  which  was  opened  in  1820,  is  also  used  as  a  dock. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  establishments  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Thames.  These  principally 
consist  of  the  Commercial  and  East  Country  Docks, 
which  are  chiefly  frequented  by  vessels  in  the  South  Sea, 
timber,  and  corn  trades.  They  are  very  extensive,  the 
area  comprised  within  the  walls  being  49  acres,  38  of 
which  are  water.  A  large  number  of  ships  can  also  be 
docked  in  the  spacious  basin  at  the  entrance  of  the  Surrey 
Canal,  adjoining  the  Commercial  Docks. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  wet-docks  which  we  have 
been  describing,  plans  have  been  proposed,  at  various 
times,  for  the  formation  of  Collier  Docks,  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  which  would  certainly  be  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  probability,  however,  that  this 
project  will  ever  be  carried  into  effect,  as  these  ships  prevent 
the  undue  accumulation  of  mud  and  rubbish  in  the  river. 

THE  TRINITY-HOUSE 

Exercises  so  important  an  influence  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  especially  on  that  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  our  account  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to 
furnish  some  notice  of  it. 

The  "  Guilde,  or  Fraternitie  of  the  most  glorious  and 
undivided  Trinitie "  of  Deptford  Stronde,  was  originated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  society  of 
Toariners  bad  existed  there  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  the 
charter  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1515,  confirmed 
all  "  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  shipmen  and 
mariners  of  England,"  with  their  property  at  Deptford,  to 
the  present  Corporation.  Originally  the  society  was  com- 
posed of  seamen  alone,  but  this  was  only  for  a  short  period; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Marquis  Camden  is  Master, 
and  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  and 
many  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  are  numbered 
amongst  its  "  Elder  Brethren." 

The  Trinity  House  is  invested  by  its  charter,  (which  was 
extended  and  confirmed  by  James  the  Second,  in  1G85,) 
with  the  power  of  erecting  light-houses,  and  other  sea- 
marks, and  of  fixing  buoys  on  the  coasts  of  this  island ; — 
and  all  the  light-houses,  floating-lights,  &c.,  except  harbour- 
lights,  from  the  Farn  Islands  off  Northumberland,  along 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  coasts  of  England,  to 
•  See  SatuTiiaii  Maifatiiu,  Vol.  11.,  p.  132. 


the  exliemity  of  North  Wales,  are  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  light -houses  at  Tyne- 
mouth.  Spurn  (shore).  Winterton  and  Orford,  Harwich, 
Foreland,  Dungeness,  Longships,  Smalls,  Skerries,  &c., 
which  aie  partly  public,  and  partly  private  property.  The 
Trinity  House  is  also  invested,  amongst  other  powers 
connected  with  maritime  affairs,  witli  those  of  regulating 
and  li<  ensing  pilots  for  the  Port  of  London ;  the  exami- 
nation of  the  mathematical  scholars  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
intended  for  the  navy,  and  of  the  Masters  of  His  Majesty's 
ships ;  of  settling  the  rates  of  pilotage,  and  of  fining 
unqualified  persons  either  commanding  or  piloting  ships  ; 
of  the  management  and  emoluments  of  the  Ballast  Office, 
for  clearing  and  deepening  the  Thames,  by  taking  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  ballast,  for  the  supply  of  all  ships  that 
sail  out  of  the  river,  at  fixed  rates ;  and  of  granting  licenses 
to  poor  or  infirm  seamen,  not  free  of  the  city,  to  navigate 
on  the  Thames.  The  revenues  from  these  and  other  sources 
are  extremely  large;  and  may  be  computed  to  amount  to  at 
least  160,000/.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  this  sum  is  de\  oted 
to  charitable  purposes ;  as  independently  of  the  maintenance 
of  two  Hospitals  at  Deptford,  and  28  Alms'  Houses;  it 
is  said,  that  nearly  3000  decayed  seamen,  or  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  seamen,  are  annually  relieved  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Old  Ti-inity  House  was  situated  in 
Water  Lane,  near  the  Custom  House,  but  this  being  found 
inconvenient,  the  present  extensive  and  elegant  structure, 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  page  165,  was  erected  in 
1T95,  on  Great  Tower  Hill.  The  elevation  is  of  Portland 
stone,  in  the  purest  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the 
open  and  advantageous  situation,  gives  full  effect  to  the 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  metropolis. 

The  dues  in  the  Port  of  London  were  extremely  heavy, 
until  about  nine  years  since;  when  the  monopolies  enjoyed 
by  the  Dock  Companies  having  expired,  the  dock  charges 
have  gradually,  in  consequence  of  competition,  been  reduced 
to  a  very  low  rate.  The  charges  for  pilotage  and  lights, 
especially  the  former,  are,  however,  extremely  burdensome: 
but  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  is  about  to  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  latter;  and  the  recent  abolition  of  the  dues  at 
the  North  and  South  Foreland  light-houses,  which  belonged 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  has  been  a  considerable  relief  to  the 
ship-owner. 

A  few  years  since,  the  charges  on  an  American  ship 
of  482  tons  burden,  inwards  and  outwards  in  this  Port, 
for  lights  alone,  were  upwards  of  £58;  and  we  cannot  give 
a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting 
from  such  charges,  in  preventing  foreign  ships  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  sc<urity  of  our  ports  in  strong 
weather,  than  by  giving  the  substance  of  an  anecdote,  in 
Sir  John  Hall's  work  on  the  Navigation  Laws :  the  case  is 
only  one  amongst  many.  Some  years  since,  the  Dutch 
ship  Vreede,  from  the  Texel  to  Batavia,  on  her  arrival  off 
the  Wight,  encountered  rough  weather  and  contrary  winds 
which  obliged  her  to  put  back.  Off  Dungeness,  the  captain 
laid  the  vessel  to.  He  was  entreated,  however,  by  the 
passengers  and  officers,  to  run  her  into  the  Downs,  where 
she  might  have  anchored  in  safety ;  but  this  he  refused, 
alleging  in  excuse,  the  very  heavy  charges  he  should  be 
subject  to  for  light  and  other  dues.  In  the  night,  the 
vessel  was  driven  on  shore  near  Hythe,  in  Kent,  and  only 
12  persons  were  saved,  out  of  392  that  were  on  board! 

STEAM-NAVIGATION. 

The  advance  of  steam-navigation,  and  its  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  connected  with  our  inquiries. 

In  1807,  when  Fulton  first  proposed  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
steam  on  the  American  waters,  his  project  was  received 
with  derision  and  incredulity ; — little  more  than  twenty 
years  after,  the  discovery  was  applied  by  our  enterprising 
countryman.  Captain  Ross,  in  facilitating  his  progress  in 
the  arctic  regions  t;  and,  in  1833,  an  iron  steamer  has 
traversed  that  celebrated  river|  in  the  interior  of  Airica, 
whose  very  existence  was  so  long  deemed  little  else  than  a 
fable. 

But  although  America  first  applied  this  gigantic  power 
affoat  to  practical  uses,  yet  it  is  to  Britain  that  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  is  exclusively  to  be  attributed.  A 
native  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  was  the  discoverer  of 
steam-navigation.  He  communicated  his  ideas  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  and  they  finally  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  to 

t  See  Saturdatj   Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  25.5. 
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endeavour  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  Mr.  Bell  returned 
to  Scotland,  when  its  success  had  been  established,  and, 
in  1812,  constructed  the  Comet,  a  small  vessel  of  three- 
horse  power,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between 
Glasijow  and  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde.  The  success  of 
this  experiment  led  to  the  construction  of  other  vessels 
of  larger  power :  and  this  leads  to  a  curious  steara-rerai- 
niscence  of  the  Thames.  A  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  that  period, 
constructed  a  steam-boat  at  Bristol,  which  he  brought  to 
London  to  ply  on  the  Thames  for  passengers.  The  Com- 
pany of  Watermen,  however,  made  so  strenuous  an  opposi- 
tion to  this  extraordinary  innovation  on  their  "  vested 
rights,"  that  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  return  with  his 
steamer  to  Bristol ;  but  others  soon  succeedod,  and  about 
twenty  years  subsequently,  at  the  time  we  are  now  writing, 
at  least  100  steam-boats  plough  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 
The  progress  of  steam-navigation,  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  its  introduction  into  this  country,  was 
extremely  slow  ;  most  of  the  vessels  then  built  were  very 
deficient  in  power,  and,  indeed,  no  very  material  improve- 
ments in  their  architecture — especially  in  the  Port  of 
London — were  made  for  several  years  later.  Since  1829, 
the  progress  made  in  steam-navigation,  both  as  respects 
its  extension,  and  in  the  modelling  and  construction  of  the 
vessels,  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  The  benefits  which 
it  has  conferred  on  the  country  are  most  strongly  illus- 
trated in  reference  to  Ireland.  We  learn,  that  formerly, 
from  the  time  a  sailing-vessel  was  first  prepared  to  start 
from  Liverjjool,  to  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  a 
week  might  be  calc\ilated  as  a  fair  average  of  her  passage. 
The  first  steamer  was  established  between  those  two  ports 
in  1821  ;  the  voyage  is  now  performed  in  about  twelve 
hours,  and  the  Post-office  Packet,  Dolphin,  has  made  the 
passage,  a  distance  of  1.37  miles,  in  10  hours  and  18 
minutes !  At  the  present  period,  it  may  fairly  be  com- 
puted, that  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million  is  engaged  in 
steam-communication  between  the  two  countries.  The 
benefit  to  Ireland  is  of  course  exceedingly  great;  her 
exports  have  consequently  nearly  been  doubled  ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  about  400,000  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  are 
annually  imported  into  Liverpool  alone ;  whilst  the  impor- 


tation of  grain  and  meal  from  Ireland,  into  Groat  Brifain 
has  been  augmented  threefold  since  1815. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  the  number  of 
steam  vessels  in  1829,  was  342,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
31,.355  register  tons ;  of  which  number,  241  vessels  and 
20,61 1  tons  belonged  to  England ;  75  vessels  and  5953  tons 
to  Scotland;  and  20  vessels  and  4791  tons  to  Ireland. 
About  30  steamers  have  on  an  average  been  built  annually 
since  that  period,  so  that  the  present  number  in  the  Unite<I 
Kingdom,  may  be  computed  at  nearly  500. 

The  number  of  steamers  belonging  or  trading  to  the 
Port  of  London  has  nearly  doubled  since  1 829,  and  now 
exceeds  100,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Monarch,  a  mag- 
nificent ship  of  1200  tons  burden,  recently  built  for  the 
station  between  London  and  the  Scottish  metropolis.  A 
list  of  the  places  where  the  London  steamers  sail  to  direct 
will,  perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the 
trade,  viz.  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Stock- 
ton, Hull,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Northfleet,  Gravesend, 
Southend,  Sheerness,  Chatham,  Whitstable,  Heme  Bay, 
Margate,  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Falmoutii, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Liverpool. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  increase  of  this 
mode  of  communication  is  evinced  in  the  instance  of 
Gravesend,  which,  for  the  information  of  our  countrv 
readers,  we  should  state  is  a  town  containing  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
30  miles,  by  water,  below  the  metropohs.  In  1821,  the 
number  of  persons  that  landed  at  Gravesend  from  London, 
was  only  27,291  ;  in  1831,  upwards  of  240,000  persons 
landed  and  embarked  there.  This  year  it  may  fairly  be 
estimated,  from  the  formation  of  a  landing-pier,  and  other 
oauses,  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to  400,000.  About 
thirteen  steamers,  six  of  which  have  been  constructed  this 
year,  some  being  of  the  power  of  160  horses,  will,  in  future, 
ply  to  Gravesend  during-  the  season.  The  passage  to  Mar- 
gate, a  distance  of  84  miles,  has  been  performed  (excluding 
stoppages)  by  the  May  net  and  Royal  William,  in  five 
hours.  On  the  importance  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
towing  in  a  river  like  the  Thames,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
comment. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 
The  Engraving  on  the  preceding  page,  presents  a 
correct  view  of  the  handsome,  spacious,  and  com- 
modious building,  lately  begun,  and  now  almost 
completed,  near  the  north-west  corner  ot  Westminster 
Abbey.  Before  we  describe  this  edifice,  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution  to  which  it 
belongs,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  it 
having  been  the  first  in  this  kingdom  established  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  only  public  establishments 
for  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the  poor  of  London 
were,  the  royal  foundation  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  St.  Thomas.  It  was  not  till  the  j'ear  1715 
that  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  furnishing  them 
with  this  necessary  aid,  by  means  of  private  sub- 
scriptions. This  measure,  it  should  be  gratefully 
remembered,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  Iloare, 
then  a  banker  in  Fleet  Street,  whose  descendants 
are  still  liberal  contributors  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  having 
the  kindness  to  act  as  the  joint-treasurer  of  its  funds, 
with  Mr.  Hallett,  the  Chairman  of  the  present 
Building  Committee.  Mr.  Hoare's  suggestion  was 
made  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Dunstan's  Coffee  House, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1715.  A  room,  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  medicines,  was  opened  in  the  Bird-Cage 
Walk,  St.  James's  Park,  and  after  increased  exertions 
had  been  made  by  many  active  and  benevolent  per- 
sons (among  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Frond,  and 
of  Sir  John  Colbatch,  an  eminent  physician,  are  par- 
ticularly recorded),  a  house  for  the  accommodation 
of  thirty  persons  was  opened  in  Petty  France,  now 
tailed  York  Street,  Westminster.  On  this  building, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  that  now  about  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  one  represented  in  our  engraving, 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Publick  Infirmary  for 
the  Sick  and  Needy."  At  the  instigation  of  the 
celebrated  and  eccentric  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  charity,  a 
petition  was  addressed  in  1721  to  King  George  the 
First,  for  his  royal  protection  to  it,  grounded  in  part 
on  an  apprehension  then  entertained,  that  the  plague 
was  likely  soon  to  visit  his  dominions.  The  Princess 
Royal  became  a  subscriber,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  funds,  to  about  £700  a  year,  at  length  enabled 
the  governors  to  open  a  house  in  Chapel  Street,  for 
sixty  patients,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1724.  Two  years 
afterwards,  the  very  distinguished  anatomist,  Che- 
selden,  became  the  Lithotomist  to  the  hospital,  an 
office  which  he  retained  for  fifteen  years,  receiving 
the  particular  thanks  of  the  governors  on  his  retire- 
ment, which  was  occasioned  by  his  declining  health. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  present  Board-Room,  and  will, 
of  course,  be  transferred  to  an  honourable  situation 
in  the  new  one,  with  those  of  other  eminent  pro- 
fessional men,  who  have,  at  different  periods,  rendered 
the  Hospital  their  gratuitous  and  valuable  services. 

The  removal  of  the  establishment  to  James  Street 
took  place  in  1 733,  but  not  till  after  much  controversy 
had  arisen  among  the  governors,  many  of  whom 
preferred  the  site  of  Lanesborough  House,  near 
Hyde  Park-comer,  and  accordingly  withdrew  their 
subscriptions,  in  order  to  establish  St.  George's 
Hospital  there.  Cheselden  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  adhered  to  the  parent  institution,  which,  though 
it  found  a  formidable  rival  in  its  more  favoured 
offspring,  has  continued  for  a  century  to  dispense  its 
benefits  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  a 
distressed  neighbourhood,  in  a  house  containing  one 
hundred  beds,  with  accommodations  also  as  a 
dispensary   for   out-patients.      Nor   has   the   Royal 


support  been  withheld  from  it.  Queen  Charlotte 
became  its  Patroness,  and  at  her  death,  the  title  of 
Patron  was  accepted  by  His  late  Majesty,  then  Prince 
Regent.  Soon  after  the  Accession,  their  present 
Majesties  graciously  allowed  their  names  to  appear 
as  Patron  and  Patroness,  accompanying  that  permis- 
sion with  liberal  contributions.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
about  ten  years  ago,  became  Vice-Patron. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  instances  of  the  Royal 
Patronage  towards  this  hospital,  occurred  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
luidcr  the  sanction  of  George  the  Third.  It  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  projectors  of  those  perform- 
ances in  1784,  that  the  profits  should  be  given  to  the 
Fund  for  the  support  of  Decayed  Musicians.  The 
claims  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  were,  however, 
deemed  by  His  Majesty  of  sufficient  importance  to 
entitle  it  to  share  with  the  Musical  Fund,  and  accord- 
ingly, it  received  from  the  four  successive  annual 
commemorations,  no  less  a  sum  than  £5500.  It 
has,  till  very  recently,  been  confidently  hoped,  that 
the  arrangement  for  the  intended  performances  at 
the  Abbey  in  June,  would  include  an  equally  bene- 
ficial provision  for  the  hospital.  In  fact,  long  before 
these  performances  were  projected,  a  suggestion  was 
made  for  augmenting  the  hospital  building-fund,  by 
a  series  of  oratorios,  at  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
same  grand  scale.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulties 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan,  added  to  the  responsibility  which 
the  funds  of  the  charity  would  incur,  in  the  possible, 
though  improbable  event  of  failure,  were  suffered  to 
weigh  down  the  practical  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  suggestion  was  offered. 
Should  all  chance  of  a  participation  in  the  profits  of 
the  ensuing  concerts  be  finally  frustrated,  it  may  still 
be  hoped  that  the  liberal  feelings  of  those  who  may 
attend  them  will  be  powerfully  excited  in  favour  of 
this  institution,  by  the  opportunity  they  will  have  of 
viewing  the  noble  structure  raised  for  its  benevolent 
purposes,  and  of  alleviating  the  disappointment  which 
has  been  thus  occasioned. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  attended  the  erection  of 
the  New  Hospital.  The  present  house  in  James 
Street  having  become  much  dilapidated,  as  well  as 
insufficient  in  size  and  accommodations,  for  the 
purposes  of  relieving  the  daily-increasing  objects  of 
the  charity,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern  in  1819,  where  a  subscription  fbr  an 
enlarged  building  was  commenced,  under  the  muni- 
ficent auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
President  of  the  Institution.  The  fund  thus  begun, 
having  increased,  in  the  year  1831,  to  more  than 
19,000/.,  the  governors,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion and  examination  of  other  sites  which  had 
been  offered  to  them,  felt  themselves  justified,  in 
entering  into  a  negotiation  wit!\  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purchase  of  the  then  vacant 
spot  of  ground  near  the  Abbey,  considering  its  situ- 
ation to  combine  every  local  advantage  that  could 
be  desired.  This  purchase  was  completed  for  6000/., 
paid  by  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  stock,  belonging  to 
the  general  fiinds  of  the  Hospital.  The  execution  of 
the  measure  was  then  confided  to  a  building-com- 
mittee, who  proceeded  to  examine  the  designs  ot 
eight  eminent  architects,  and  finally  selected  one, 
which  was  offered  to  them  by  Messrs.  Inwood  and 
Son,  under  whose  superintendence,  the  present  struc- 
ture has  been  built  by  Mr.  Barron.  It  is  in  the 
Tudor  style,  of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  stone  bat- 
tlements and  enrichments :  the  centre  is  seventy  two 
feet  in   height ;  the  front  extends  to  about  200  feet, 
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and  the  total  number  of  \vindows  is  260.  There 
are  nineteen  wards,  affording  accommodation  for 
202  patients,  and  the  number  of  beds,  including 
those  for  officers,  nurses,  and  servants,  will  amount 
to  about  240.  The  interior  arrangements,  and  the 
ventilation,  are  considered  to  be  excellent. 

"With  an  anxious  desire  to  prevent  a  lavish  expen- 
diture on  useless  decorations,  the  committee,  never- 
theless, found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
sanctioning  such  an  architect\iral  elevation,  as  in 
its  style  and  execution,  should  not  disgrace  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  so  doing,  with  the  most  rigid  and 
minute  attention  to  economy,  they  have  been  unable 
to  complete  their  contracts  for  a  less  sum  than 
27,500/.,  which  will  be  augmented  to  above  30,000/., 
by  the  interior  fittings  up  and  furniture.  They  havey 
therefore,  exceeded,  in  their  expenditure,  the  amount 
of  the  building-fund,  by  a  very  considerable  sum, 
even  if  Government  should  be  disposed  to  autho- 
rise the  remission  of  the  6000/.,  paid  to  them  for 
the  site — a  measure  which,  it  is  conceived,  the 
legislature  would  not  deem  an  unreasonable  indul- 
gence to  a  charity  so  closely  connected  with  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  not  alone  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  building-expenses,  that  a 
large  augmentation  of  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  has 
become  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great  increase 
of  annual  expenditure  must  be  occasioned  in  the 
support  of  the  establishment,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  its  capabilities  of  being  useful.  On  both 
these  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
an  appeal  to  public  benevolence  will  not  be  made  in 
vain,  for  ensuring  continued  and  extended  prosperity 
to  an  institution  which  has  already  administered  relief 
to  more  than  230,000  patients. 


There  is  an  old  story,  that  when  tea  was  first  introduced 
into  England,  sorae  person,  if!;norant  of  its  use,  boiled  it  to 
eat  as  spinach :  the  fashion,  however,  never  seems  to  have 
spread,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  following  manner  of 
d'rinkinj;  it,  and  washing  tbe  cup,  met  with  by  Captain 
Turner  in  Bootan,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  meet  with 
imitators.  "During  our  visit,  the  Raja  held  out  upon  the 
points  of  the  finwera  of  his  right  hand,  a  small,  shallow 
lacquered  cup,  which  was  filled  with  tea.  Three  cups  had 
been  set  down  before  us;  the  Raja  directed  his  servant  to 
fill  them  also;  still  holding  the  cup,  he  repeated,  in  a  low 
and  hollow  tone  of  voice,  a  long  invocation  ;  and  afterwards, 
dipping  the  point  of  his  finger  three  times  into  the  cup,  he 
threw  as  many  drops  upon  the  Hoor,  and  then  began  to  sip 
his  tea.  Taking  this  as  a  signal  we  followed  the  example, 
and  partook  of  the  dishes  of  parched  rice,  that  were  served 
up  with  it.  We  found  this  liquor  extremely  unlike  what 
we  had  been  used  to  drink,  under  the  same  name;  it  was 
a  compound  of  water,  tlour,  butter,  salt,  and  bohea  tea, 
with  some  other  astringent  ingredients,  all  boiled,  beat  up, 
and  intimately  blended  together.  I  confess  the  mixture 
was  by  no  means  to  my  taste,  and  we  had  hitherto  shunned, 
as  much  as  possible,  these  unpalatable  potations,  yet  we 
now  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit  to  some  constraint,  and 
having  at  last,  with  a  tolerable  grace,  swallowed  the  tea, 
we  yet  found  ourselves  very  deficient  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony.  The  Raja,  with  surprising  dexterity,  turned 
tlie  cup,  as  he  held  it  fast  between  his  fingers,  and  in  an 
instant  passed  his  tongue  over  every  part  of  it ;  so  that  it 
was  sufficiently  clean  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  scarlet 
silk,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  its  having  been,  for  some 
time,  devoted  to  this  service.  The  native  officers,  who  had 
entered  with  us,  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  this  repast, 
and,  but  for  the  honour  of  it,  we  would  willingly  liave 
declinefl  so  flattering  a  distinction. 

For  the  sake  of  health,  medicines  are  taken  bv  weight 
and  measure  ;  so  ought  food  to  be,  or  by  some  similar  rule. 
Skklton. 


Hk  is  rich  who  saves  a  penny  a  year;  and  he  poor  who 
runs  behind  a  peimy  in  a  year. Skelton. 


THE  SEA  OF  TIBERIAS. 

This  immense  lake  is  almost  equal,  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance,  to  that  of  Geneva.  Its  eastern 
shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  extend- 
ing towards  the  north  and  south,  and  seeming 
to  close  it  in  at  either  extremity;  both  towards 
Chorazin,  where  the  Jordan  enters ;  and  the  Aulon 
or  Campus  Magnus,  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  cultivated  plains  reaching  to  its 
borders,  resembled,  by  the  various  hues  their  different 
produce  exhibited,  the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast 
carpet.  To  the  north  appeared  snowy  summits, 
towring,  beyond  a  series  of  intervening  mountains, 
with  unspeakable  greatness. 

As  we  rode  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  wind 
rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to  mind  the 
situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  when,  in  one  of 
the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these  waters,  they 
were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the 
waves.  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted, 
combining  a  number  of  circumstances  adapted  for 
the  representation  of  sublimity,  no  artist  has  been 
aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  transaction.  The  lake 
of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calcu- 
lated to  heighten  the  solemn  impression  made  by 
such  a  picture ;  and,  independent  of  the  local  feelings 
likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contemplation,  affords  one 
of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
is  by  comparison  alone,  that  any  due  conception  of 
the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it;  and,  speak- 
ing of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as 
h)nger  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  in 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in 
particular  points  of  view.  The  Lake  of  Locarno  in 
Italy,  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque 
beauty,  although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar 
to  the  islands,  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water 
is  adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the 
Lake  Asphaltites,  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  environed 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences,  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe,  under  which 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a 
character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar 
scenerj'. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  plain,  a  long  and 
steep  declivity  of  two  miles  yet  remained,  to  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  We  had  here  a  noble  view  of  this  place,  with 
its  castle  and  fortifications.  Groups  of  Arabs, 
gathering  in  their  harvest  upon  the  backs  of  camels, 
were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Beyond 
it  appeared,  upon  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  some 
buildings  erected  over  the  warm  mineral-baths  of 
Emmaus,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  people 
of  the  country;  and  still  further,  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Turning  our  view  towards 
its  northern  shores,  we  beheld,  through  a  bold 
declivity,  the  situation  of  Capernaum,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Naphtali. 
Along  the  borders  of  this  lake,  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  those  ancient  tombs,  hewn  by  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Galilee,  in  the  rocks  which  face  the 
water.  They  were  deserted  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  had  become  the  resort  of  wretched 
men,   afflicted   by  diseases,  and   made   outcasts   of 
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society ;  for,  in  the  account  of  the  cure  performed  by 
our  Saviour  upon  a  maniac  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  these  tombs  are  particularly  alluded  to; 
and  their  existence  to  this  day,  offers  strong  internal 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist  who  has 
recorded  the  transaction.  In  all  the  descent  towards 
Tiberias,  the  soil  is  black,  and  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  which  have  a 
volcanic  appearance. 

Having  entered  the  town,  and  made  as  rapid  a 
disposition  as  possible  of  our  baggage,  we  hastened 
towards  the  lake ;  every  individual  of  our  party  being 
eager  to  bathe  his  feverish  limbs  in  its  cool  and 
consecrated  waters.  Proceeding  towards  the  shore, 
we  were  shown  a  very  ancient  church,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  to  which  we  descended  by  steps.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  this  the  first  place  of  Christian 
worship  erected  in  Tiberias,  and  that  it  was  con- 
structed as  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
roof  is  of  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  We  could  dis- 
cover no  inscription,  nor  any  other  clue  to  the  history 
of  its  origin. 

Among  the  pebbles  of  the  shore  were  pieces  of  a 
porous  rock,  resembling  the  substance  called  toad- 
stone  in  England  :  its  cavities  were  filled  with  zeolite. 
Native  gold  was  found  here  formerly.  We  noticed 
an  appearance  of  this  kind,  but,  on  account  of  its 
trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  hints  given  by  more  than  one 
writer  upon  this  subject.  Neither  boat,  nor  vessel  of 
any  kind,  appeared  upon  the  lake.  The  water  was 
as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal  j  sweet,  cool,  and  most 
refreshing  to  the  taste.  Swimming  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  we  found  it  so  limpid,  that 
we  could  discern  the  bottom,  covered  with  shining 
pebbles.  Among  these  stones  was  a  beautiful  but 
very  diminutive  kind  of  shell,  being  a  non-descript 
species  of  Buccinum.  We  amused  ourselves  by  diving 
for  specimens ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  dis- 
cerning such  small  objects  beneath  the  surface,  may 
prove  the  high  transparency  of  the  water.  The  river 
Jordan  maintains  its  course  through  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  by  which  a  strong  current  is  caused ;  and 
when  this  is  opposed  by  contrary  winds,  which  blow 
here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the  south- 
east, sweeping  from  the  mountains  into  the  lake,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly 
raised:  this  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  are  ill 
ijualified  to  resist. 


We  could  obtain  no  information  from  the  inhabit- 
ants concerning  the  dimensions  of  their  lake;  the 
vague  method  of  reckoning  according  to  the  time  one 
of  their  boats  can  sail  rovmd  or  across  it,  was  the 
only  measure  they  could  furnish.  According  to 
Sandys,  its  length  is  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  and 
its  breadth  six.  This  is  evidently  derived  from 
Josephus.  Of  its  length  we  could  not  form  any 
accurate  opinion,  because  its  southern  extremity, 
winding  behind  distant  mountains,  was  concealed 
from  our  view;  but  we  inclined  rather  to  the  state- 
ment of  Hegesippus,  which  makes  it  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  sweetness  of  its 
waters,  of  its  pebbly  bottom,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  He  says, 
the  water  is  so  cold,  that  its  temperature  is  not 
affected  by  its  being  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  A  most  ciu-ious  circum- 
stance concerning  this  lake  is  mentioned  by  Hassel- 
quist:  "  I  thought  it  remarkable,"  observes  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  "  that  the  same  kind  of  fish 
should  here  be  met  with  as  in  the  Nile."  This 
explains  the  observations  of  certain  travellers,  who 
speak  of  the  lake  as  possessing  fishes  peculiar  to 
itself;  not  being,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Nile.  Josephxis  considers  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  as  having  fishes  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
and  yet  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  his  remarks  tend  to 
confirm  the  observation  made  by  Hasselquist.  "  Some 
consider  it,"  says  he,  "  as  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because 
it  brings  forth  fishes  resembling  the  Coracinus  of  the 
Alexandrian  lake." 

After  reluctantly  retiring  from  the  crystal  flood, 
we  returned  to  the  castle.  Here,  within  the  spacious 
and  airy  apartment  prepared  for  our  reception,  we 
mutually  expressed  our  hopes  of  passing  at  least  one 
night  free  from  the  attacks  of  vermin;  but,  to  our 
dismay,  the  Sheik,  being  informed  of  our  conver- 
sation, burst  into  laughter,  and  said,  that,  according 
to  a  saying  current  in  Galilee,  "The   King  of  the 

FLEAS     HOLDS      HIS      COURT     IN     TlBERIAS."         Being 

well  aware  what  we  had  to  expect,  we  resolved  to 
devote  as  many  hours  as  possible,  before  day-break, 
to  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
our  supper,  and  to  the  business  of  writing  ">ur 
journals.  They  brought  us  a  plentiful  repast, 
consisting  of  three  sorts  of  fried  fishes  from  the 
lake :    one  of   these,  a  species   of  mullet,   was,   ae- 
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cording  to  their  tradition,  the  favourite  food  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  next  morning  we  arose  as  soon  as  light 
appeared,  in  order  to  bathe  once  more,  and  take  a 
last  survey  of  the  town. Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 


How  simply  and  beautifully  is  the  benefit  of  good  society 
depicted  in  tlie  following  apologue. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine  put  into 
my  hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it, 
'Art  thou  musk  or  ambergris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy 
perfume  ?'  It  answered,  '  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay, 
but  I  was  some  time  in  the  company  of  the  rose ;  the  sweet 
quality  of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  me,  other- 
wise I  should  be  only  a  bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear  to  be.'  " 

Sketches  of  Persia. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Madrid,  called  charitable,  many 
of  which  are  of  a  very  questionable  tendency,  calculated,  as 
it  is  said,  more  to  promote,  than  to  check  or  alleviate  vice 
and  misery,  there  is  one  establishment,  which  strongly 
recommends  itself  to  our  best  wishes.  It  is  called  Monte- 
de-Piedad.  Its  object  is,  to  alleviate  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  by  lending  them  money  upon  pledges.  These  pledges 
are  preserved  a  year,  and  then,  if  they  remain  unclaimed, 
are  publicly  sold.  The  loan  being  liquidated,  the  balance 
is  returned  to  the  borrower,  who,  though  he  may  have 
saved  but  little  from  the  wreck,  has  escaped  the  usurious 

and  greedy  clutches  of  the  common  pawnbroker. Year 

in  Spain. 

A  FRIEND  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  finishing  a 
statue  ;  some  time  afterwards,  he  called  again  ;  the  sculp- 
tor was  still  at  his  work  :  his  friend,  looking  at  the  figure, 
exclaimed,  "  You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  yon  last. " 
"  Bv  no  means, "  replied  the  sculptor,  "  1  have  retouched 
this  part,  and  polished  that :  I  have  softened  this  feature, 
and  broufrht  out  this  muscle;  I  have  given  more  expres- 
sion to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb."  '*  Well, 
well,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  all  these  are  trirtes.'  "  It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo,"  "but  recollect  that  trifles  make 
perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle." Colton. 

In  the  desert  which  they  call  Azaoad,  there  are  as  yet 
extant  two  monuments,  built  of  marble  :  upon  which  marble 
is  an  epitaph  engraven,  signifying  that  one  of  the  said 
monuments  represented  a  most  rich  merchant,  and  the 
other  a  carrier  or  transporter  of  wares :  which  wealthful 
merchant  bought  of  the  carrier  a  cup  of  water  for  ten 
thousand  ducats,  and  yet  this  precious  water  could  suflice 
neither  of  them,   for  both  were   consumed  of   thirst. 

^B  H.VCKLUYT. 

^H:A  VINE  called  the  bush-rope  by  the  wood-cutters,  on 
^^bccount  of  its  use  in  hauling  out  the  heaviest  timber,  has  a 
^^ningular  appearance  in  the  forests  of  Demerara  in  South 
^^lAmerica.  Sometimes  you  see  it  nearly  as  thick  as  a 
Jinan's  body,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  round  the  tallest 
trees,  and  rearing  its  head  high  above  their  tops.  At  other 
times,  three  or  four  of  them,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  join 
tree  to  tree,  and  branch  to  branch,  together.  Others 
descending  from  on  high,  take  root  as  soon  as  their 
extremity  touches  the  ground,  and  appear  like  shrouds  and 
stays  supporting  the  mainmast  of  a  ship ;  while  others 
sending  out  shoots  in  all  directions,  remind  you  of  what 
travellers  call  a  matted  forest.  Oftentimes  a  tree,  above  a 
hundred  feet  high,  uprooted  by  the  whirlwind,  is  stopped  in 
its  fall  by  these  amazing  cables  of  nature ;  hence  you  see 
trees  with  their  trunks  inclined  very  far  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, not  only  vegetating,  but  sending  forth  vigorous 
shoots,  their  heads  remain  firmly  supported  by  the  bush- 
rope  ;  many  of  their  roots  soon  refix  themseWes  in  ihe 
earth,  and  frequently  a  strong  shoot  will  sprout  out  per- 
pendicularly from  near  the  root  of  the  reclining  trunk,  and 
in  time  become  a  fine  tree. Waterto.v 


After  all  the  gcx)d  instruction  that  can  be  given,  example 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  precept. 

If  children  receive  solemn  injunctions  against  a  vice 
which  they  see  their  parents  practise,  or  exhortation  to  the 
IJerfomiance  of  a  duty  they  see  them  neglect,  the  precept  will 
Je  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule  in  the  youthful  mind  than 
observance. Mrs.  King. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
among  the  first  objects  that  forcibly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  children ;  becoming  to  them  the  source 
of  gratifications,  which  are  among  the  purest  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable;  and  of  which,  even  the 
indistinct  recollection  imparts  often  a  fleeting  pleasure 
to  the  most  cheerless  moments  of  after-life. 

Who  does  not  look  back  with  feelings,  which  he 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  to  the  delightful 
rambles  which  his  native  fields  and  meadows  afforded 
to  his  earliest  years  ?  Who  does  not  remember,  or  at 
least  fancy  that  he  remembers,  the  eager  activity 
with  which  he  was  used  to  strip  nature's  carpet  of  its 
embroidery,  nor  ceased  to  cull  the  scattered  blossoms 
till  his  infant  hands  were  incapable  of  retaining  the 
accumulated  heap  ?  Who,  on  even  seeing  the  first 
violet  of  returning  spring,  much  more  on  inhaling  its 
sweetness,  or  in  catching  the  breeze  that  has  passed 
over  the  blossom  of  the  bean  or  of  the  woodbine, 
does  not  again  enjoy  the  very  delights  of  his  early 
childhood  ? 

The  pleasure  of  such  recollections  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature ;  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  original  enjoyment  appears  to  be 
principally  of  a  physical  character;  and  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  produce,  at  the  moment,  a  highly  bene- 
ficial, though  merely  physical  effect :  for  while  the 
eye  of  the  child  is  attracted  by  the  unexpected  forms 
and  colours  of  the  plants  and  flowers  presented  to 
his  view,  and  his  mind  is  instigated  to  gratify  the 
eager  desire  of  possessing  them,  he  necessarily 
subjects  his  limbs  to  that  degree  of  exercise  and 
fatigue,  which  contributes  to  the  general  health  of 
his  body.  Nor  let  such  pleasures  be  undervalued  in 
their  consequence  :  they  give  that  moderate  stimulus 
to  the  whole  system,  which  even  the  early  age  of 
infancy  requires ;  and,  by  shutting  out  the  listless- 
ness  that  would  arise  from  inactivity,  they  become 
eventually  the  source  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

With  reference  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind 
at  large,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Let  the  earth  cease  to  produce  its 
accustomed  fruits,  and  every  form  of  animal  life 
must  be  soon  annihilated:  for  all  animals  either 
derive  their  nourishment  directly  from  vegetable  food, 
or  feed  on  those  animals  which  have  themselves  fed 
on  vegetables.  And  without  the  aid  of  the  same 
productions,  we  should  be  deprived  of  various  sub- 
stances which  are  now  employed  for  clothing,  and 
fuel,  and  the  construction  of  our  habitations.  Innu- 
merable indeed,  are  the  instances,  in  which  the 
adaptation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  life  is  visible. 

[Professor  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  202.J 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of 
any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  further  than  can 
easily  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and 
leads  us  towards  perfection. Locke. 

To  a  fond  parent,  who  would  not  have  his  child  corrected 
for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying,  it  was  a  small 
matter,  Solon  very  well  replied,  "Ay,  but  custom  is  a 
great  one." Locke. 


When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your  mental  acquire- 
ments, look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  that  you  may  be  filed  with  emulation.  Rut  when 
you  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn  contentment. 

MOOKK 
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APOLOGUK,    BY    BISHOP    HEBKR. 

Thb  I'oUowin^  anecdote  of  Bishop  Heber,  is  related  by 
Archdeacon  Robinson,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Bishop's  last 
days. 

in  the  month  of  February,  1826,  during  the  bishop's 
voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  on  his  first  and  last  visit 
to  the  southern  part  of  his  extensive  diocese,  among  the 
])asscngers  on  board  the  Bussorah  Merchant,  was  a  lady  in 
very  weak  health,  who  was  going  to  England  with  a  sickly 
infant  of  two  months  old,  and  leaving  her  husband  in 
Calcutta.  The  child  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  after  lingering  through  the  day,  in  the  evening 
breathed  its  last  sif-li.  The  bishop  spent  much  time  in  the 
cabin  of  the  poor  bereaved  mother,  comforting  and  praying 
with  her:  and  while  she  was  bitterly  lamenting  her  loss, 
mstead  of  checking  her  expressions  of  impatience,  and 
prescribing  to  her  the  duty  of  submission,  he  told  her  the 
following  beautiful  apologue,  as  one  with  which  he  had 
himself  been  affected. 

"  A  shepherd  was  mournmg  over  the  death  of  his 
favourite  child,  and  in  the  passionate  and  rebellious  feeling 
of  his  heart,  was  bitterly  complaining,  that  what  lie  loved 
most  tenderly,  and  was  in  itself  most  lovely,  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Suddenly  a  stranger  of  grave  and 
venerable  appearance  stood  before  him,  and  beckoned  him 
forth  into  the  field.  It  was  night,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  till  they  arrived  at  the  fold,  when  the  stranger  thus 
addressed  him :  '  When  you  select  one  of  these  lambs 
from  the  flock,  you  choose  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
among  them :  why  should  you  murmui-,  because  I,  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  have  selected  from  those  which 
you  have  nourished  for  me,  the  one  which  was  most  fitted 
for  ray  eternal  fold  ?'  The  mysterious  stranger  was  seen 
no  more,  and  the  father's  heart  was  comforted." 


How  very  prone  are  men  of  all  ages  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  to  invent  or  propagate  what  is  not  true,  with  a 
view  of  securing  some  desirable  end!  How  much  are 
Christians,  of  every  age,  in  need  of  being  warned  against 
attempting  to  spread  or  uphold  the  truth  by  unhallowed 
means !  Pious  frauds,  though  often  sanctioned  on  earth, 
offer  a  direct  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice.  We  may  be  sure  he  abominates  a  falsehood,  even 
when  the  man  who  has  forged  it  thinks  he  utters  it  in  the 
service  of  God ;  and  we  may  be  equally  sure,  that  if  we 
cannot  compass  an  end  in  any  department  of  religion,  or 
morality,  or  civSl  government,  without  relinquishing  the 
very  truth,  that  circumstance  is  of  itself  an  intimation,  as 
plain  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  an  inspired 
prophet,  that  the  specific  object,  however  desirable,  is  not 
intended  by  Providence  to  be  brought  about  by  such  means 
of  ours,  and  that  it  is  presumption  and  sin  in  us  to  attempt 
it. Tyler  on  Oaths 


Let  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  from  God,  make  us 
not  to  value,  or  not  praise  him,  because  they  be  common : 
let  not  us  forget  to  praise  him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and 
pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What 
would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and 
meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together?  I  have  been  told,  that  if  a 
man  that  was  born  blind,  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for 
but  only  one  hour,  during  his  whole  lile,  and  should,  at  the 
first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when 
it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it, 
he  would  be  so  transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the 
slory  of  it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from 
that  first  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all  the  other  various 
beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him.  And  this,  and 
many  other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy  daily  ;  and  for  most  of 
them,  because  they  be  so  common,  most  men  forget  to  pay 
tlicir  praises ;  but  let  not  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so 
pleasing  to  him  that  made  the  sun,  and  us,  and  still  pro- 
tects us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers,  and  meat,  and 
content. Izaak  Walton. 


The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  consumed  and  reproduced ; 
seeds  rise  not  again  with  increase,  unless  they  are  cor- 
rupted and  die :  all  things  are  preserved  by  dissolution,  all 
things  are  renewed  by  perishing.  Shalt  thou  O  man,  a 
being  of  so  noble  a  nature,  thyself  die  merely  to  perish? 
He,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  can  c/^ntrol  even  annihilation  itself. 
— ^Tkutulman 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 

No.  "V.     The  Lines  of  Torres  "Vedras. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the 
fourth  compartment  of  the  border  of  the  Wellington 
Shield,  in  which  the  subject  of  illustration  is  the 
advance  of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese  armies, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1811,  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
"Vedras,  which  had  effectually  sheltered  them  against 
all  attack  since  the  10th  of  October  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  movement  was  consequent  upon  the 
famous  retreat  of  the  French  Marshal  Massena, 
from  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in  Portugal. 

Soon  after  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  or  as  he  must 
now  be  called.  Lord  Wellington  (for  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  after  the  battle  of  Talavera), 
had  retired  from  Spain,  the  English  minister,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  demanded  his  opinion  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  defence  of  Portugal;  and  upon  mature 
consideration,  he  replied,  that  the  French  might  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
if  the  English  force  were  increased  to  30,000  effective 
men,  and  if  a  subsidy  were  granted,  so  as  to  render 
the  Portuguese  military  service  fully  effective.  The 
Government  at  home  assented  to  his  views,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  prepare  for  their  execution.  He  re- 
quired of  the  Portuguese  regency,  that  they  should  en- 
force the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  by  which  all  men  were 
to  be  enrolled  and  bear  arms;  and  that  they  should 
command  the  destruction  of  mills,  the  removal  of 
boats,  the  breaking  down  of  bridges,  the  wasting  of 
fields,  the  abandonment  of  their  dwellings  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
property;  all  this  to  be  carried  into  effect,  on  what- 
ever line  the  invaders  should  advance.  Until  it 
could  be  done,  he  proposed  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies,  to  keep 
continually  fronting  the  enemy,  without  hazarding 
a  battle,  but  retreating  as  they  advanced,  to  draw 
them  gradually  into  the  desert  country,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  them,  and  where,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  they  would  be  menaced  by  a 
strong  army  before,  and  harrassed  on  their  rear  and 
flanks,  by  a  whole  population  converted  into  soldiers, 
who,  closing  in  upon  them,  would  become  more 
numerous  and  more  formidable  to  them  the  further 
they  moved.  But  it  became  necessary  to  find  some 
secure  position  covering  Lisbon,  where  the  British 
might  establish  themselves,  without  being  liable  to 
be  reduced  by  famine,  or  to  lose  their  communica- 
tions with  the  irregular  troops,  who  were  acting  on 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  spot  had 
been  already  marked  by  the  British  commander. 

The  general  course  of  the  Tagus  from  its  source 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  is  towards  the  west;  flowing 
in  this  direction,  it  traverses  a  great  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  entering  Portugal,  approaches  to  within 
forty  miles  of  the  sea- coast,  without  altering  the 
main  line  of  its  course.  But  then  it  bends  round  to 
the  south,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  for 
about  eighty  miles;  when  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  soon  falls  into  the  sea.  An  oblong 
patch  of  land  is  thus  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula,  being  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  waters  of  the  Tagus  or  of  the  sea.  The 
upper,  or  northern  portion  of  this  slip,  is  open,  and 
easily  approached  from  the  main  country  ;  the  lower 
part  is  filled  entirely  with  lofty  mountains,  which 
rising  one  after  the  other,  in  nearly  parallel  ranges, 
present  a  succession  of  strong  ramparts,  admirably 
adapted  for  a  defensive  position. 

Within  the  innermost  of  these  ridges,  stands  the 
city   of  Lisbon,   occupying  the  eastern  of   the  two 
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southern  comers  of  the  slip,  and  placed  just  at  the 
point  where  the  Tagus  makes  its  second  bend,  to 
enter  the  sea.  "  Lord  Wellington,"  says  Colonel 
Napier,  "  conceived  the  design  of  turning  those  vast 
mountains  into  one  stupendous  and  impregnable 
citadel,  wherein  to  deposit  the  whole  independence 
of  the  Peninsula."  The  works  were  continued  and 
perfected,  without  exciting  the  slightest  attention 
during  their  progress.  So  secretly  and  securely  had 
the  English  General  carried  his  great  schemes  into 
execution,  that,  not  until  their  full  benefit  was  felt, 
did  they  attract  the  least  notice;  they  burst  as  sud- 
denly upon  his  own  army,  as  upon  his  enemy's — each 
was  equally  surprised.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

We  have  said,  that  early  in  1809,  Napoleon  was 
called  from  the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the 
rumour  of  intended  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
An  open  war  between  the  two  powers  soon  followed; 
Napoleon  was  victorious,  and  he  had  again  full 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  his 
schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 
Fresh  troops  were  poured  into  Spain,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  new  invasion  of  Portugal, 
which  was  to  make  "  the  frightened  leopard  fly  to 
the  ocean,  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  death."  But 
Buonaparte  had  been  taught  an  useful  lesson;  the 
British  had  already  defeated  his  finest  troops,  and 
baffled  the  utmost  skill  of  two  of  his  reno\yned 
captains,  Junot  and  Soult.  On  this  third  attempt, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  employ  an  army,  far  exceed- 
ing in  number  those  engaged  on  the  preceding 
occasions,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it,  his  favourite 
General,  Marshal  Massena,  whom,  in  allusion  to  his 
constant  successes,  he  had  been  wont  to  style  the 
"  spoilt  child  of  victory,"  and  whom  he  had  lately 
created  Prince  of  Esling,  in  token  of  his  recent 
services  in  the  Austrian  war. 

During  the  spring  of  1810,  Ma-ssena  was  occupied 
in  assembling  his  army,  and  completing  his  pi-epa- 
rations.  His  first  effort  was  directed  against  the 
fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  regularly 
invested  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  gallantly  defended 
by  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  a  month.  On  its 
capture,  the  French  advanced  into  Portugal,  and  the 
allies,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Wellington's  plan, 
drew  back.  Almeida  was  besieged,  and  the  British 
general  confidently  expected  that  it  would  hold  out, 
and  detain  the  enemy  for  some  time;  but  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  principal  powder-magazine 
led  to  its  capitulation  on  the  27th  of  August.  Mas- 
sena was  then  free  to  move  forward,  and  his  forces 
were  concentrated  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  whole  of  the  country,  from  Almeida  to  Coimbra, 
had  been  laid  waste  by  Lord  Wellington's  orders; 
and  as  the  French  advanced,  they  found  a  desert. 
But  the  same  attention  to  his  wishes  had  not  been 
shown  by  the  authorities  where  he  had  not  been 
personally  present  to  enforce  them;  between  Coimbra 
and  Lisbon,  not  a  step  had  been  taken  towards  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  To  gain  time  in  which 
this  might  yet  be  done,  he  found  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  giving  battle  to  Massena,  whom 
he  hoped  by  that  means  to  check  for  a  while.  With 
this  view  he  posted  the  allies  along  the  ridge  of 
Busaco;  his  proud  antagonist  soon  came  on,  but 
could  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Wellington  really 
meant  to  fight,  and  risk  (as  he  fondly  thought,)  the 
loss  of  his  reputation.  "  But  if  he  does,"  added  the 
exulting  marshal,  "I  have  him!  To-morrow  we 
shall  effect  the  conquest  of  Portugal;  and  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  drown  the  leopard!"  The  boast  was 
premature,  for  the  French  were  completely  repulsed 
with  severe  loss. 


I  The  allies  again  resumed  their  retrograde  move- 
ment, retreating  as  the  French  advanced.  Their 
movements  were  conducted  with  perfect  ease,  and 
without  the  slightest  alarm  or  confusion.  Not  a 
straggler  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  not  a  gun 
abandoned,  not  an  article  of  baggage  lost;  the  in 
fantry  marched  in  quiet  security,  without  ever  being 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the 
retreat  without  loss.  The  troops,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, on  the  10th  of  October,  entered  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  found  themselves  in  a  position 
which  might  safely  be  deemed  impregnable. 

These  celebrated  lines  consisted  of  three  distinct 
ranges  of  defence,  which  presented  three  strong 
ramparts  in  succession.  The  outermost  extended  in 
length,  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  tongue  of  land 
already  mentioned,  as  lying  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea;  its  average  distance  from  Lisbon,  was  about 
thirty-five  miles.  From  six  to  ten  miles  in  the 
rear  of  this  line,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  arose  a 
second  fortified  position,  stretching  similarly  across 
the  above  tongue  of  land,  from  Quintella  on  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo,  and  twenty-four 
miles  long.  And  lest,  contrary  to  all  probabilities, 
both  of  these  ranges  of  defence  should  be  found 
untenable,  a  third  was  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  which  was  designed  to  protect  a  forced 
embarkation,  and  which  consisted  of  a  strong  outer 
line,  enclosing  an  intrenched  camp,  within  which 
arose  the  high  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  Julian, — them- 
selves alone  sufficiently  strong,  to  enable  a  rear- 
guard to  protect  itself  and  an  embarking  army. 

The  second  of  these  lines  was  originally  regarded  as 
the  principal  in  strength  and  importance,  the  first 
being  designed,  merely  to  receive  the  shock  of  the 
enemy's  violence,  and  the  third,  as  a  place  of  final 
refuge,  in  the  case  of  the  others  being  forced. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  to  enter  into 
a  military  detail  of  these  celebrated  works,  and  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  skill  of  the  engineer  had 
been  employed,  to'improve  their  natural  strength,  and 
supply  their  deficienices ;  a  general  statement  will 
suffice.  The  country  to  be  secured  exceeded  600 
square  miles,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
necessary  for  that  purjjose,  may  easily  be  conceived. 
All  roads  leading  over  the  mountains,  and  which 
could  have  afforded  any  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  useless;  the  sides  of 
hills  naturally  steep,  were  artificially  scarped,  or  cut 
nearly  perpendicular ;  around  their  bases  were  formed 
ravines,  deep,  and  in  many  parts  impracticable. 
Where  the  ground  was  accessible,  it  was  inundated ; 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on  all  favourable 
spots ;  all  projecting  posts  were  secured,  and  forts 
which  flanked  and  commanded  the  few  points  that 
could  be  approached,  were  erected,  and  furnished  in 
plenty  with  stores  and  ammunition,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting,  even  if  the  enemy  should 
establish  themselves  in  their  rear.  And  that  the 
allies  might  not  be  exposed  to  injury  for  want  of  a 
rapid  and  safe  connexion  between  themselves,  com- 
munications were  cut  by  the  engineers,  to  all  im- 
portant parts  of  the  lines,  and  a  system  of  signals 
was  established,  by  which  orders  could  be  transmitted 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  in  a  few  minutes. 
Such  was  the  stupendous  fortress  which  the  genius 
of  the  British  general  had  raised  up  for  the  protection 
of  his  army,  and  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

Tlie  bitter  disappointment  which  the  French 
Marshal  experienced,  when  he  found  his  advance 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  obstacle,  the  existence  of 
which  had  only  become  known  to  him  five  days 
liefore  he  came  upon  it,  was  in  no  wise  abated,  when. 
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Upon  a  careful  examination,  he  felt  convinced,  that  it 
was  utterly  insurmountable  to  him,  at  least,  with  the 
force  he  then  had.  Yet  he  placed  his  troops  in 
bivouac  before  it,  and  erecting  a  rcdou1)t  opposite  to 
a  British  one,  determined  to  attack  that  part  of  his 
enemy's  position.  But  not  only  were  his  troops 
repulsed;  their  own  redoubt  was  attacked  in  turn, 
carried  and  maintained.  Upon  this  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  to  Buonaparte  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  about  the  middle  of  November,  with- 
drawing from  before  the  lines,  took  up  a  strcmg 
bositipn  at  Santarem.  Lord  Wellington  followed  to 
watch  him,  but  kept  himself  in  readiness  to  fall 
back  upon  the  lines  at  a  moment's  warning.  In 
this  position  each  party  spent  the  winter.  The  allies 
were  secure  from  attack,  and  with  the  sea  open 
behind  them,  obtained  copious  supplies  of  provisit)ns 
and  stores. 

ButMassena  was  con.stantly  harassed  by  the  armed 
jjcasantry  which  his  active  opponent  had  brought 
into  play ;  his  losses  were  severe,  and  although, 
f  b.rough  the  ncghgence  of  the  authorities  in  executing 
Lord  Wellington's  orders,  he  had  been  able  to  secure 
picntifiil  means  of  subsistence,  yet  these  at  last 
began  to  fail,  and  were  wholly  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  February,  1811.  Soon  afterwards,  he  learned 
that  English  reinforcements  had  landed  on  the  2nd 
of  March  at  Lisbon ;  and  on  the  Gth  of  that  month, 
lie  abandoned  Santarem  and  began  his  celebrated 
retreat  towards  Spain,  in  the  c(niduct  of  which, 
while  he  displayed,  most  conspicuously,  his  great 
talents  and  military  skill,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most 
wanton  and  systematic  cruelty,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Wellington,  of  a  "  barbarity  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed."  The  very  places  in  which 
they  had  been  residing  for  four  months,  and  in 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced  by  promises 
to  remain,  were  plundered  and  partially  destroyed 
by  the  French,  on  the  night  they  departed ;  and  as 
they  retired,  every  town  and  village  through  which 
they  passed  was  burnt,  by  Massena's  directions.  The 
church    and    convent    at   Alcoba^a,  "  the   value   of 


which,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  may  be  expressed  to  an 
English  reader,  by  saying,  that  they  were  to  the 
Portuguese,  what  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Bodleian 
are  to  the  history  and  literature  of  England,"  were 
burnt  by  orders  from  the  French  head-quarters. 
Batalha, — "  a  structure  equally  sacred,  and  more 
beautiful,"  which  excelled  every  other  Gothic  building 
in  Europe,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  whf) 
beheld  it.  was  defaced  with  unrelenting  barbarism. 
The  royal  tombs  were  broken  open;  the  body  of 
Joam  the  First,  the  royal  founder  of  the  venerable 
edifice,  which  his  grateful  piety  had  erected  upon 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  —  even  the  body  of  this 
renowned  monarch  could  not  escape  polluti(m;  the 
head  was  kicked  about  as  a  foot-ball,  and  the  trunk 
was  placed  in  the  pulpit,  being  fixed  in  the  attitude 
of  one  preaching. 

The  conduct  of  the  retreating  army  will,  indeed, 
long  be  remembered  and  abhorred;  and  it  must 
always  remain  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  horrible 
character  of  that  government  and  its  system,  which 
could  thus  degrade  and  barbarize  men  who  naturally 
"  were  inclined  to  l)e,  and  would  have  been  good  and 
useful  members  of  society,  if  the  service  in  which 
they  were  compulsorily  engaged,  had  not  made  them 
children  of  perdition."  "  No  equitable  reader,"  adds 
Mr.  Southey,  "  will  suppose  that  any  national 
reproach  is  intended  in  thus  dwelling  upon  the 
crimes  which  were  committed  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula, by  the  French  and  their  allies :  Englishmen, 
under  like  circumstances,  would  have  been  equally 
depraved :  the  reproach  is  not  upon  a  brave  and 
noble  nation ;  it  rests  upcm  those  alone  on  whom 
the  guilt  abides ;  and  as  we  tender  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  be  perpetual !" 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 
No.  VI.    Statue  of  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  York, 

IN  Carlton  Gardens,  St.  James's  Park. 
The  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  York  has  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  several  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
admirers  and  friends.  The  direction  of  the  work 
was  originally  vested  in  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  following  distinguished  persons : — 

The  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilowley,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  The  I>ord  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
The  Dulce  of  Rutland  ;  The  Uuke  of  Wellington  ;  I'he  Marquis  of 
Hertford  ;  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry ;  The  Earl  of  Ludlow ;  The  Karl  of  Rosslyn  ;  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  ;  The  Earl  of  Verulam  ;  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  Vis- 
count Cathcart ;  Viscount  Exmouth  ;  Lord  Farnborough  ;  Lord 
G.  H.  Cavendish  ;  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  M.P. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence;  Sir  John  Doyle,  Bart.;  Sir  William  Curtis, 
Bart.;  Sir  George  Cockburn  ;  Sir  Graham  Moore;  Sir  Benjamin 
Ilallowell;  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.;  John  Pearse,  Esq., 
ALP. ;  Lieut.-General  Frederick  Maitland,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  work,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  was  intrusted 
to  Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  August,  1831 ; 
and  we  must  say,  after  viewing  it  in  a  finished  state 
in  the  Foundry  at  Pimlico,  as  well  as  since  it  has 
been  fixed  on  its  lofty  pedestal,  that  we  consider  it  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art,  worthy  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  eminent  artist  by  whom  it  was  modelled  and 
cast. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine*,  it  was 
stated  that  the  height  of  the  York  Doric  column  is 
that  of  Trajan's  Pillar  at  Rome,  namely,  1 24  feet ; 
that,  the  height  of  the  figure  being  about  14  feet, 
the  whole  altitude  from  the  ground-line,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  which  lead  to  St.  James's  Paik,  to  the 
summit  of  the  figure  would  be  138  feet :  if  viewed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  the  height  is  156  feet. 
The  foundation  on  which  this  enormous  weight  of 
column  and  statue  rests,  is  in  form  about  two-thirds 
of  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  this  pyramidal  mass 
being  a  square  of  56  feet,  and  its  top  a  square  of 
30  feet. 

The  laborious  and  responsible  task  of  raising  the 
statue  to  its  present  position,  was  safely  performed 
on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April,  1834.  A  vast  quantity 
of  scaffolding  had  been  fixed  round  the  pillar,  and  to 
some  height  above  it  :  strong  cordage  and  chains 
were  fastened  under  the  arms,  and  about  the  body 
of  the  statue.  It  was  then  gradually  elevated  by 
ropes  which  went  round  pulleys  at  the  top,  and  were 
worked  by  four  machines  below,  on  the  principle  of 
the  windlass;  but  as  the  ascent,  which  occupied 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening, 
took  place  between  the  column  and  the  scaffolding, 
Uttle  could  be  seen  by  those  who  were  drawn  together 
by  the  rarity  of  such  a  spectacle.  Indeed,  the  mode 
in  which  this  operation  was  executed,  had  nothing  in 
it  particularly  worthy  of  remark.  The  statue,  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  column,  was  powerfully  secured 
by  bars.  Strong  iron  cramps,  which  had  been  fixed 
throughout  the  body,  and  projected  to  some  length 
from  each  heel,  were  let  into  holes  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  were  there  firmly  soldered. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  Statue.  The  height  is  13  feet  9  inches. 
The  greatest  width  from  the  right  hand,  which  leans 
upon  the  sword,  is  8  feet.  The  Duke  is  represented, 
as  he  should  be,  iu  the  modern  costume,  with  a 
cuirass  and  military  boots.  Over  his  left  shoulder  is 
thrown  an  ample  mantle,  on  which  is  emblazoned 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  weight  of  the  figure  is 
about  seven  tons.  It  is  cast  hollow,  gradually  varying 
in  its  thickness  from  the  lower  part;  and  at  a  mean, 
may  be  taken  at  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Though  not  cast  entirely  at  one  jet,  but  in  separate 
•  Vol.  IL,  p.  42. 


pieces,  the  parts  are  so  thoroughly  amalgamated  by 
bringing  the  separate  portions  of  metal  together  into 
fusion,  that  they  not  only  form  one  mass,  but  even 
the  discerning  eye  of  the  artist  himself,  when  the 
metal  is  cleaned  off,  is  unable  to  discover  the  junction. 
This  latter  process,  known  only  to  the  moderns,  and 
we  believe,  exclusively  to  this  country,  is  as  import- 
ant as  it  is  curious.  It  reduces  the  risk  in  casting; 
for,  in  case  of  a  failure  in  a  single  jet,  it  is  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  mould.  By  the  present 
plan,  therefore,  which  is  adopted  in  large  works  in 
bronze,  the  expense  is  materially  diminished. 

The  figure,  placed  in  one  of  the  best  situations 
which  could  have  been  selected  in  the  metropolis  for 
such  an  object,  faces  the  south ;  the  countenance  which 
is  somewhat  turned  round  and  raised,  being  towards 
the  south-east.  This  aspect  is  judiciously  chosen;  the 
front  of  the  statue  thus  receiving  far  more  light  than 
if  it  had  been  placed  North,  opposite  to  Waterloo 
Place,  where  it  would  have  been  much  in  the  shade. 
Besides  this,  which  is  itself  a  satisfactory  reason, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  becoming  and  appropriate 
circumstance,  that  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  emi- 
nent officer  should  look  towards  the  Horse-Guards, 
and  to  the  head-quarters  of  that  great  department 
over  which  he  so  efficiently  presided.  For  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke,  when 
adverting  to  his  public  character,  to  observe,  that 
he  conferred  extraordinary  benefits  on  the  army,  and 
therefore,  on  the  country.  With  the  heroic  story  of 
Britain's  victories,  under  her  matchless  Wellington, 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. He  had  been  forty-six  years  a  soldier. 
When  he  came  into  office  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  declared  that  he  would,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  improve  the  condition  of  the  army. 

To  recount  all  the  advantages  rendered  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  his  official  capacity,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  through  many  particulars  connected  with  points 
of  discipline;  regulations  respecting  military  schools; 
personal  attention  to  the  conduct  of  individuals ;  the 
enforcement  of  order  and  punctuality.  It  is,  indeed, 
allowed,  even  by  those  who  as  impartial  chroniclers 
have  deemed  it  just  to  touch  upon  his  faults,  that,  as 
a  public  man,  he  identified  himself  with  the  welfare 
of  the  service;  and  by  unceasing  diligence  in  his 
situation,  gave  to  the  common  soldier  comfort  and 
respectability.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his 
exertions  contributed  towards  forming  those  armies 
that  trampled  down  our  country's  enemies;  while 
by  their  state  of  discipline,  a  point  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  great  care,  they  generally  gained  the  good 
will  even  of  foreign  lands. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  CASTING  FIGURES 
IN  METAL. 

The  casting  of  bronze  statues  is  a  nice  and  difficult 
art,  requiring  long  experience,  and  the  careful 
management  of  a  large  plan  of  works.  In  modem 
times,  bronze  is  generally  composed  of  two-thirds  of 
copper  and  one-third  of  brass;  and  sometimes  small 
quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  are  added  :  these  latter 
make  together  an  inferior  metal  called  composition 
metal.  The  union  of  the  various  substances  makes 
the  whole  more  fusible  than  when  separate.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  bronzes  were  evidently 
compounded  in  proportions  different  from  these, 
being,  in  most  instances,  nearly  two-thirds  of  brass, 
and  one-third  of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  tin 
and  small  portions  of  silver  and  lead.  The  spe- 
cimens preserved  to  these  days,  which  are  probably 
some   of   the   best   the    respective    artists    executed. 
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furnish  ample  proof  of  the  perfection  of  art,  in  the 
'"  high  and  palmy"  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
'  '  We  believe  the  following  account  of  the  process  at 
present  adopted  will  be  found  generally  accurate.  An 
exact  model  is  made  in  clay,  or  plaster,  of  the  figure 
to  be  cast,  and  coated  over  with  wax  not  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  on  which  the  artist  works  the  impression 
meant  to  be  taken.  A  mould  is  then  formed,  con- 
sisting of  several  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
resisting  substance,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
fine  sand,  which  is  applied  soft  to  the  model,  that  its 
outline  may  be  received.  The  mould  having  become 
perfectly  dry,  and  strongly  fastened  together  by  iron 
bands,  is  pierced  by  various  channels ;  and  the  melted 
metal,  which  is  discharged  from  a  furnace  by  means  of 
these  into  the  interior,  produces  the  cast.  Where 
the  cast  is  intended  to  be  hollow,  as  in  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  described  above,  and  in  almost  all 
large  masses,  a  core  or  body,  formed  of  clay,  is  put 
within  the  mould,  to  take  up  such  room  as  is  required 
to  be  left  vacant :  when  the  cast  is  made  and  become 
cold,  this  is  picked  out  piece-meal.  On  the  mould 
being  taken  off,  the  statue  appears  as  if  covered 
with  jjpikes,  which  are  the  channels  filled  with  metal : 
they  are  removed  by  saws,  files,  and  chisels;  and 
any  imperfections  on  the  surface  having  been  cor- 
rected, the  whole  is  finished.  It  is  the  beauty  of  thi 
form  and  the  delicacy  of  workmanship  by  which 
bronzes  must  be  estimated,  and  not  the  colour,  as 
the  shade  of  dark  green,  which  sometimes  approaches 
to  black,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  regulated  by  the 
taste  of  the  artist  afterwards. 

The  account  given  by  the  clever,  gossiping.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini*,  of  the  execution  of  his  figure  of 
Perseus  in  bronze,  at  a  single  jet,  conveys  a  striking 
idea  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  of  the  triumph  of  the 
art :  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the 
enthusiastic  artist  in  his  studio  at  FJorence,  watching 
with  anxious  eye,  every  symptom  in  the  progress  of 
his  favourite  work.  Under  many  difficulties,  without 
money,  discouraged  by  an  uncertain  patron,  and 
frequently  called  away  to  court  trifles,  he  still  pro- 
ceeded; and,  with  that  warmth  of  temper  which 
marked  his  character,  and  too  often  hurried  him  into 
acts  of  criminal  violence,  employed  all  imaginable 
means  to  procure  a  successful  result.  After  pre- 
paring his  furnace,  carefully  letting  down  the  mould 
of  the  statue  to  the  bottom,  and  adopting  measures 
which  he  describes  in  his  memoirs  with  amusing 
precision  ; 

"  Then"  says  he,  "  I  excited  my  men  to  lay  on  the  pine- 
wood,  which  because  of  the  oiliness  of  its  resinous  matter, 
and  that  my  furnace  was  admirably  well  made,  burned  at 
such  a  rate,  that  1  was  continually  ohliged  to  run  to  and 
fro.  which  greatly  fatigued  me.  To  add  to  my  misfortune, 
ihe  shop  took  fire,  and  we  were  all  afraid  that  the  roof 
would  fall  in  and  crash  ua.  From  another  quarter,  the 
»ky  poured  in  so  much  rain  and  wind  that  it  cooled  my 
furnaee !  Thus  did  I  struggle  with  these  cross  accidents 
■jnr  several  hours,  and  excited  myself  to  such  a  degree, 
inat  my  lonstitution  though  robust,  could  no  longer  bear 
such  seveie  hardship.  Suddenly  attacked  by  a  most 
violent  intermittent  fevet.l  was  so  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to 
lie  down  upon  my  be<l." 

He,  however,  gave  his  directions  in  this  state,  and,  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  assistants,  ordered  meat  and 
drink  into  the  shop  for  all  the  men. 

"  In  this  manner  did  I  continue  for  two  hours  in  a  violent 
fever,  incessantly  crying  out,  '  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying.' 
In  the  midst  of  my  deep  affliction,  I  saw  a  man  enter  the 
room,  who  in  his  person  appeared  to  be  as  crooked  and  dis- 
torted as  the  letter  S.  In  a  tone  of  voice  as  dismal  and 
melancholy  as  those  who  exhort  and   pray  with   culprits 

*  A  celebiated  sculptor  and  engiLver  of  Florence,  who  was  born 
in  1500,  and  died  in  1570 


about  to  be  exe'^ted,  he  exclaimed,  •  Aks,  poor  Benvenuto, 
your  work  is  spoiled,  and  the  misfortune  admitsof  no  remedy." 
No  sooner  had.  I  heard  the  words  of  this  messenger  of 
evil,  but  I  cried  out  so  loud  that  my  voice  might  he  heard 
to  the  skies,  and  I  got  out  of  bed.  I  began  immediately  to 
dress,  and  giving  plenty  of  kicks  and  cuffs  to  the  maid- 
servants and  the  boys,  as  they  offered  to  help  me,  I  com- 
plained bitterly,  '  O  you  envious  and  treacherous  wretches, 
tliis  is  a  piece  of  villany  contrived  for  the  purpose :  but  I 
will  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die,  give  such  proofs 
who  I  am,  as  shall  not  fail  to  astonish  the  whole  world." 

Having  huddled  on  his  clothes  '  with  a  mind  boding  evil," 
he  hastened  into  the  shop,  where  all  was  confusion  and 
astonishment.  The  attendants  thought  their  master  dying; 
but  he,  losing  not  an  instant,  examined  the  furnace,  found, 
to  his  dismay,  the  metal  clogged,  and  sent  for  a  load  of 
young  dry  oak,  and  then  filling  the  grate,  he  soon  observed 
with  delight,  the  clogged  metal  brighten  and  glitter. 
"  This,""  says  he,  "made  every  man  work  enough  for  three. 
Then  I  caused  a  mass  of  pewter,  about  sixty  pounds,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  which  was  speedily 
dissolved.  Finding  that  I  had  effected  this,  I  recovered  my 
vigour  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  no  longer  perceived  that 
I  had  any  fever,  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  of  death.  Suddenly 
a  loud  and  frightful  noise  was  heard,  and  a  glittering  of  fire 
flashed  before  our  eyes,  as  if  it  had  been  the  darting  of  a 
thunder-bolt.  The  cover  of  the  furnace  had  burst  and 
flown  off,  so  that  the  bronze  began  to  run  !  I  immediately 
caused  the  mouths  of  my  mould  to  be  opened,  but  finding 
the  metal  did  not  run  with  its  usual  velocity,  I  ordered  all 
my  dishes  and  porringers,  about  two  hundred,  to  be  placed 
one  by  one  befijre  my  tubes,  and  part  of  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  all  about  me  obeying  my  orders  with  joy 
and  alacrity:  I,  for  my  part,  was  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  &c."" 

After  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  things, "  I  took,""  he  adds, 
"a  plate  of  meat  which  stood  upon  a  httle  bench,  and  ate 
Tith  a  great  appetite  ;  I  then  drank  with  all  my  journey- 
men and  assistants,  and  went  joyful  and  in  good  health 
to  bed,  and  rested  as  well  as  if  1  had  been  troubled  with 
no  manner  of  disorder.  When  I  arose,  which  was  not  till 
about  noon  the  next  day,  my  good  house-keeper,  who,  with- 
jut  my  having  given  any  orders,  had  provided  a  younw 
capon  for  my  dinner,  said,  merrily,  '  Is  this  the  man  that 
thought  himself  dying?  I  firmly  believe  that  the  cuffs  aud 
kicks  you  gave  us  last  night  frightened  away  your  fever." 
So  my  whole  poor  family  t  having  got  over  the  panic, 
procured  earthen  vessels  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pewter 
dishes  and  poiringers,  and  we  all  dined  together  very 
cheerfully ;  indeed  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  in  mv 
life  eaten  a  meal  with  greater  satisfaction,  or  a  better  ap- 
petite. I  also  thought  it  allowable  to  boast  a  little  of  my 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  fine  art  of  casting:  and,  pulling 
ut  my  purse,  I  satisfied  all  my  workmen  for  their  labour. ' 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Perseus  may  be 
easily  guessed.  It  came  out  beautifully  j  the  right 
foot,  indeed,  which  supports  the  figure,  was,  as  Ben- 
/enuto  had  told  Duke  Cosmo  would  be  the  case, 
defective,  but  it  was  easily  supplied ;  and  this  cbarm- 
mg  and  memorable  statue  is,  at  the  present  day,  one 
jf  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  rich  treasure-house 
of  the  arts,  the  City  of  Florence.  The  young  hero 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  the  M<?dusa  in  his 
hand,  just  after  he  has  severed  it  from  the  body. 

t  Benvenuto  toiled  partly  for  the  support  of  six  orphan  nieces. 


IWuRMUR  at  nothing:  if  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  ungrate- 
ful; if  remediless,  it  is  vain.  But  a  Christian  builds  his 
fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than  stoicism ;  he  is  pleased 
tvitb  every  thing  that  happens,  because  he  knows  it  could 
not  happen,  unless  it  had  first  pleased  God,  and  that  which 
pleases  Hira  must  be  the  best.  He  is  assured  that  no  new 
thin<;  can  befall  him,  and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Father  who  will  prove  him  with  no  affliction  that  resigna- 
tion cannot  conquer,  or  that  death  cannot  cure, C. 


Thr  Emperor  Augustus  was  advised  by  a  friend,  not  to 
sfrieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because 
his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  back  again.  It  is  for  that 
very  reaaon,  said  the  Eraneror,  that  I  grieve. 
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AN    OLD    OAK 


That  some  old  trees  have  a  power  of  renewal,  which 
seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  usual  operations 
of  nature,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  been  sometimes 
observed,  and  the  following  remarks  extracted  from 
a  little  book,  entitled,  A  Week  at  Christmas,  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  fact.  The  trees  there  mentioned, 
are  still  growing  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wear,  a  few 
miles  from  Durham,  and  the  annexed  drawings  were 
made  by  a  lady,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
examining  these  trees  in  various  stages  of  their 
growth.  That,  in  its  decayed  state,  is  done  chiefly 
from  the  recollection  of  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago : 
the  renewed  tree,  as  it  appeared  last  summer  (1833). 
This  old  oak  is  always  the  first  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  it  remains  green  in 
the  autumn,  after  all  others  are  either  brown  and 
withered,  or  even  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage. 

I  will  relate  some  curious  circumstances  respecting  the 
growth  of  trees  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  eyes.  I 
recollect  when  a  child,  an  old  oak  that  grew  in  a  hedge 
near  my  father's  house :  it  was  decayed  and  quite  hollow 
within.  Many  a  time  my  sisters  and  I  used  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  hollow,  to  examine  a  nest  that  a  little  bird 
had  built  there,  and  where  she  reared  her  young  family. 

In  time,  this  hollow  was  filled  up  with  sound  wood,  and 
when  I  was  last  at  my  father's  house,  instead  of  our  old 
hollow  oak,  I  saw  a  fine  sound  tree,  with  just  a  scar 
remaining  up  one  side,  where  the  latest  growth  had  taken 
place. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remarked  an  old  alder  that  seemed 
to  have  been  decayed  and  hollow  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  I  observed  from  a  flourishing  branch  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree,  a  sort  of  roots  coming  down,  as  if  in  search  of 
the  earth  for  nourishment.  Mr.  Nicholson  and  I  have 
frequently  visited  it,  and  found  that  the  roots  crept  down 
the  hollow  amongst  the  decayed  wood,  till  they  reached  the 
ground;  and  there  deriving  nourishment,  swelled,  united, 
and  became  as  the  bole  of  the  tree,  filling  up  the  great 
cavity,  and  displacing  all  the  mouldering  wood,  till  the 
whole  is  now  nearly  a  solid  tree.  T.  J. 

Mr.  Jesse,  also,  thus  speaks  of  some  fine  old  trees 
in  Windsor  Forest : — 

It  is  impossible  to  view  some  of  these  '  Sires  of  the 
Forest,"  without  feeling  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
wonder.  The  size  of  some  of  them  is  enormous ;  one 
beech-tree  near  Sawyer's  Lodge  in  Windsor  Great  Park, 


measuring,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  thirty-six  feet 
round.  It  is  now  protected  from  injury,  and  nature  seems 
to  be  doing  her  best  towards  repairing  tlie  damage  whicl; 
its  exposure  to  the  attaclis  of  man  and  beast  have  produced. 
It  must  once  have  been  almost  hollow,  but  the  vacuum, 
has  been  nearly  filled  up.  One  might  almost  fancy  that 
liquid  wood,  which  had  afterwards  hardened,  had  been 
poured  into  the  tree.  The  twistings  and  distortions  of  this 
huge  substance  have  a  curious  and  striking  effect,  and  one 
might  almost  imagine  them  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
convulsive  throe  of  nature.  There  is  no  bark  on  this 
extraneous  substance,  but  the  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  decay. 

There  are  two  magnificent  old  oaks  near  Cranbourne  Lodge 
in  Windsor  Great  Park, — one  of  them  is  just  within  the 
park  paling  and  about  300  yards  from  the  Lodge,  and  the 
other  stands  at  the  pomt  of  the  road  leading  up  to  it.  The 
former,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  thirty-eight 
feet  round.  The  venerable  appearance  of  this  fine  old 
oak,  '  his  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity,' — the  size  and 
expanse  of  its  branches — the  gnarled  and  i-ugged  appear- 
ance of  its  portly  ti'unk,  and  the  large  projecting  roots 
which  emanate  from  it,  fill  the  mind  at  once  with  admi 
ration  and  astonishment. 

The  other  tree  nearer  to  Cranbourne  Lodge,  is  thirty- six 
feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
may  be  considered  as  almost  coeval  with  the  one  I  have 
just  been  attempting  to  describe.  Departing  from  her 
usual  practice.  Nature,  in  this  instance,  seems  only  in 
some  respects  to  have  resumed  her  vigour.  This  may  be 
seen  by  a  number  of  little  feathering  branches  which 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  stem.  Another  old  pollard, 
not  far  from  it,  has  only  one  live  branch  left;  a  branch 
which  seems  to  flourish  amidst  decay.  Hollies,  thorns, 
and  here  and  there  a  stunted  hornbeam,  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
off  any  unhallowed  intruders  on  the  retirement  of  these 
venerable  patriarchs,  who,  in  return,  seem  to  stretch  forth 
the  horizontal  twistings  of  their  large  extended  branches, 
to  afford  protection  and  shelter  to  their  more  humble 
brethren  of  the  forest. 

The  most  interesting  tree,  however,  at  Windsor,  for 
there  can  be  little  douht  of  its  identity,  is  the  celebrated 
Heme's  oak.  In  following  the  footpath  which  leads  from 
the  Windsor  road  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  the  Little 
Park,  about  half  way  on  the  right,  a  dead  tree  may  be 
seen  close  to  an  avenue  of  elms.  Tliis  is  what  is  pointed 
out  as  Heme's  Oak.  I  can  almost  fancy  it  the  very 
picture  of  death.  Not  a  leaf — not  a  particle  of  vitality 
appears  about  it.  '  The  hunter  must  have  blasted  it.'  It 
stretches   out  its    bare    and   sapless    branches,   like    the 
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iikeleton  arms  of  some  enormous  giant,  and  is  almost 
fearful  in  its  decay.  None  of  the  delightful  associations 
connected  with  it  have  however  vanished.  Among  many 
appropriate  passages  which  it  brought  to  my  recollection 
was  the  following  :• 


there  want  not  many  that  do  fea/ 


In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  Oak 
Its  spectral    branches    might    indeed   deter  many   from 
coming  near  it  '  twixt  twelve  and  one.' 

The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  is  stated  to 
have  passed  in  former  times  close  to  Heme's  oak.  The 
path  is  now  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  was  probably 
altered  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury. 

The  last  acorn  I  believe  which  was  found  on  Heme's 
Oak,  was  given  to  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond, 
and  was  planted  by  hira  on  his  estate  in  Wales,  where  it 
now  nourishes,  and  has  a  suitable  inscription  near  it.  1 
have  reason  to  think  that  Sir  David  Dundas  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  the  tree  I  have  referred  to,  being  Heme's 
Oak,  and  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  it. 
In  digging  holes  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  present  fence  round  it,  several  old  coins  were 
found,  ^s  if  they  had  been  deposited  there  as  future  memo- 
rials of  the  interest  this  tree  had  excited. 


IIEHNE  S    OAK,    IN    WINDSOR    FARK. 

A  Uttle  further  on,  to  the  left,  where  the  ground  some 
what  rises,  is  a  fine  old  pollard,  which  still  Nourishes, 
there  being  only  one  dead  branch,  which  projects  from 
the  centre  of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  old  age 
in  a  tree.  It  measures  twenty-seven  feet  round  the  middle 
of  the  trunk. 

[Gleanitigi  in  Natural  History,  Second  Series.] 


Thb  inhabitants  of  the  country  over  which  we  hunted  are 
all  Arabs.  They  live,  like  their  brethren  in  other  parts, 
almost  entirely  on  camels'  milk  and  dates.  Their  care 
appears  limited  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal  and  the 
propagation  of  the  tree,  which  yield  what  they  account  the 
best  of  this  world's  luxuries;  and  these  not  only  furnish 
this  lively  race  of  men  with  food,  but  with  almost  all  the 
metaphors  in  which  their  language  abounds.  Of  this  we 
had  ail  amusing  instance:  amongst  others  who  accompanied 
the  Ambassador  on  a  sporting  expedition,  was  a  young 
offif.er,  who  measured  six  feet  seven  inches ;  he,  like  others, 
had  lain  down  to  take  an  hour's  repose,  between  our  morning 
and  evening  hunt.  An  old  Arab  who  was  desired  to  awake 
him,  smiling,  said  to  his  servant,  "  Entreat  your  date-tree 
to  rise."  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  friend,  who  was 
not   at  first   rjuite   reconciled  to   this   comparison   of   his 

commanding  stature  to  the  pride  of  the  desert. Sketchei 

of  Persia. 


ON  "WILLS.     No.  I. 

§  1.     On  the  Difficulty  of  making  a  Will. 

There  are  some  acts  for  which  people  think  them- 
selves qualified  by  Nature,  and  that  Common  Sense 
is  a  sufficient  guide,  without  any  necessity  for 
Learning.  The  making  a  Will  is  one  of  these  acts. 
Every  man  conceives  himself  able  to  make  his  own 
W^ill ;  it  is  as  easy  as  writing  a  letter ;  any  man  may 
express  his  mind,  without  calling  in  a  lawyer  to  help 
him.  Yet  the  disputes  which  arise  out  of  Wills,  and 
the  numerous  law-suits  they  occasion,  seem  to  prove, 
that  the  task  is  not  really  an  easy  one,  and  that  in 
general  it  is  very  badly  performed 

If  it  were  to  be  proposed  in  Parliament,  that  no 
W^ill  should  be  considered  \alid,  which  was  not 
prepared  by  a  lawyer,  what  a  job  in  favour  of  the 
legal  profession  would  it  be  thought!  What  a 
harvest  it  would  be  supposed  to  promise  to  counsel 
and  attornies  !  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
such  an  Act  would  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
for  those  learned  bodies  that  could  well  be  passed. 
W'hether  it  would  be  good  or  bad  for  the  Public, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  tend  to  ruin  the  lawyers. 

The  greatest  gains  of  lawyers  are  not  made  out  of 
the  Wills  which  are  prepared  by  themselves  :  such 
Wills,  in  comparison  with  others,  are  but  seldom 
questioned.  The  lawyer  gets  his  fee  for  drawing  the 
document,  and  that  is  all  he  gets  out  of  it.  The 
ejectments  at  law,  the  never-ending  suits  in  chancery, 
the  issues,  the  trials,  the  hearings,  the  re-hearings, 
the  appeals,  which  form  his  profit,  arise,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  out  of  a  Will  drawn  by  the  testator  him- 
self, according  to  (what  he  would  call)  the  dictates 
of  Common  Sense. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  advocates  of 
Common  Sense  are  right.  Common  Sense  would  be 
suiticient  for  making  a  Will,  if  the  testator  had 
enough  of  it,  and  used  it  properly.  It  is  not  a  man's 
ignorance  of  law  that  generally  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  making  a  good  Will,  so  much  as  his  want  of 
Common  Sense  and  Reflection,  or  his  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  applying  his  Common  Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion to  such  subjects.  The  courts  for  the  most  part 
construe  Wills  according  to  Common  Sense,  and  will 
give  effect  to  a  testator's  wishes,  if  they  can  be  dis- 
covered, in  however  unlawyerlike  language  they  may 
be  expressed.  The  difficulty  is  in  discovering  what 
the  intentions  of  the  testator  really  are. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  disputes  which  arise  out  of  Wills,  are  caused 
by  the  deceased  having  expressed  himself  so  care- 
lessly, or  so  doubtfully,  that,  laying  all  law  out  of 
the  question,  no  two  sensible  men  can  agree  in 
saying  with  certainty  what  his  real  meaning  was. 
His  relations  are  sharpened  by  interest  to  scan  every 
word  of  the  instrument,  and  will  thus  often  find  a 
clause  capable  of  two  meanings,  both  of  which  may 
be  supported  by  plausible  arguments. 

In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  a  man,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  deep  reflection,  and  who  regards 
making  a  Will  as  an  easier  task  than  it  really  is,  has 
not  clearly  made  up  his  own  mind  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  professing  to  reduce  his  intentions  to 
writing.  He  provides  only  for  those  events  which 
he  thinks  likely  to  happen;  he  does  not  consider  how 
differently  things  may  possibly  turn  up;  and  the  con- 
sequence perhaps  is,  that  a  state  of  things  occurs 
after  his  death,  for  which  he  has  made  no  provision, 
and  for  which  you  must  try  to  guess  what  provision 
he  would  have  made,  if  he  had  foreseen  it.  Lawyers 
make  better  Wills   than   other  people,  not  so   much 
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from  their  knowledge  of  law,  as  from  their  habit  of 
regarding  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  help  of  a 
lawyer  is  wanted  by  a  testator,  not  so  much  to  put 
his  wishes  into  legal  language,  as  to  make  him  fix 
and  define  what  his  wishes  really  are. 

Instances  without  end  of  this  obscurity  may  be 
found  in  opening  the  books  of  reports.  A  man  gives 
3000/,  for  the  benefit  of  "  his  poor  relations."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  vague  ?  What  relations  does  he 
mean  ?  how  near  must  they  be  to  him  ?  for  all 
persons  living  are  relations  to  each  other,  as  descend- 
ants from  Adam.  Again,  what  is  to  be  the  measure 
of  their  poverty.  An  income  which  is  riches  to  one 
man,  is  poverty  to  another.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ? 
No  doubt,  all  this  man's  relations  thought  them- 
selves poor  enough  to  be  entitled  to  some  share  of 
the  legacy. 

Take  another  case.  A  testator  gives  a  legacy  to 
"  his  brother  Lancelot's  family."  Lancelot  was 
living  at  the  testator's  death,  with  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  To  whom  was  this  legacy  payable :  to 
Lancelot  himself,  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  children?  jr 
was  it  to  be  divided  among  them  all  ?  or  was  Lancelot 
to  have  the  interest  for  his  life,  and  was  the  principal 
to  be  divided  after  his  death  ?  In  both  thess  cases, 
it  was  not  the  testator's  ignorance  of  law  that  caused 
the  difficulty,  it  was  his  want  of  common  sense. 

Our  object,  however,  in  these  remarks,  is  not  to 
frighten  our  readers  from  making  their  own  Wills, 
but  to  point  out  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend 
with,  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  underrate  those 
difficulties.  We  also  hope  to  give  some  few  short 
rules  for  the  composition  of  Wills,  which  may  be  of 
assistance,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  but  to 
those,  who,  acting  as  advisers  in  other  capacities,  we 
often  called  upon  by  a  dying  man  to  assist  him  in 
the  disposition  of  his  property.  We  allude  to 
Clergymen  and  Medical  men ;  both  of  whom,  but  the 
former  especially,  are  often  applied  to  by  the  humbler 
sort  of  those  they  visit  for  assistance  of  this  nature; 
and  who  have  often  expressed  their  regret  at  feeling 
themselves,  in  spite  of  their  superior  education, 
hardly  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  those  who 
apply  to  them. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  in  difficult  cases : 
those  who  are  nice  about  the  disposition  of  their 
property  must  send  for  their  attorney,  or  risk  the 
consequences  :  we  cannot  do  more  than  suggest  hints 
for  framing  bequests  of  a  simple  nature,  such  as 
alone  a  testator  ought  to  trust  himself  to  make 
without  professional  advice. 

§  2.  On  the  Difference  between  Real  and 
Personal  Property. 
Our  first  step  must  be,  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  difference  between  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty: for  Wills  differ  very  much,  both  in  the  forms 
they  must  undergo,  and  the  meaning  which  will  be 
put  on  their  language,  according  as  they  relate  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sorts  of  property. 

All  property  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  mankind, 
falls  under  one'  of  these  two  classes:  it  is  either  r>eal 
property,  or  personal  property.  Land,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  or  issuing  out  of  land,  as  houses, 
lakes,  canals,  fisheries,  rents,  rights  of  way,  rights  of 
common,  &c.,  &c.,  form  real  property:  every  thing 
else  imaginable  is  personal  property.  And  even  land, 
and  the  things  connected  with  it,  are  real  property 
only  to  those  who  have  a  freehold  interest  in  it :  that 
is,  only  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs /or  their  lives,  or 
for  the  lives  of  others,  or  to  descend  to  their  children, 
or  to  descend  to  all  their  heirs  however  remote.  When 
you  hear  of  a  man  being  a   freeholder,  it  means  that 


he  has  a  house,  or  land,  or  something  connected  with 
land,  in  one  of  these  four  modes.  If  he  holds  a 
house  or  land  for  a  term  of  years  only,  or  at  the 
will  of  his  landlord,  he  is  not  a  freeholder,  and  his 
property  in  the  house  or  land  is  not  real  property. 
The  real  property  in  the  house  or  land  belongs  to  the 
landlord;  and  the  tenant  has  merely  a  right  of 
occupation  for  a  certain  period,  which  the  law  regards 
as  personal  property. 

Thus,  if  a  farmer  is  about  to  make  his  Will,  and 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  he  must  consider 
whether  it  belongs  to  him  absolutely,  or  whether  he 
has  it  on  a  lease  for  lives,  or  on  a  lease  for  years,  or 
at  will.  If  he  has  it  absolutely,  or  on  a  lease  for 
Mves,  it  is  real  property:  if  for  years,  or  at  vi\\\,  per- 
sonal propei-ty  only. 

It  is  plain  that,  for  one  person  who  is  the  owner 
of  any  real  property,  there  are  hundreds  who  have 
personal  property  belonging  to  them.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one,  however  poor,  who  has  not  some  personal 
property  to  dispose  of,  while  the  owners  of  freehold 
lands  and  houses  are  few  in  comparison,  and  those 
generally  of  the  richer  sort.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  Wills  of  real  property  are  much  more  difficult 
to  frame,  and  require  much  more  knowledge  of  law, 
than  Wills  of  personal  property,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  latter  sort  of  Wills,  and  shall 
not  venture  to  give  any  instructions  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  real  property,  beyond  one  remark,  which  we 
cannot  forbear  making,  because  the  wishes  of  testators 
have  been  so  often  frustrated  by  their  ignorance  of  a 
very  simple  point. 

If  you  bequeath  a  ring,  or  a  sum  of  money,  or 
any  personal  property,  to  A.  B.  without  saying  any 
thing  more,  A.  B.  will  take  your  legacy  absolutely 
and  for  ever,  and  may  do  with  it  what  he  pleases,  as 
you  no  doubt  intended  he  should.  If  you  intended 
otherwise,  you  wovdd  most  likely  have  said,  "  I  give 
it  to  A.  B.  to  be  enjoyed  during  his  life,  and  afterwards 
to  go  to  C.  D."  Here,  therefore,  the  law  agrees  with 
the  common  sense  of  testators. 

But  if  you  bequeath  a  freehold  house,  or  farm,  or 
any  real  property,  to  A.  B.,  without  saying  any  thing 
more,  A.  B.  will  take  this  bequest  only  for  his  Ufe, 
and  not  absolutely;  and,  at  his  death,  the  house  or 
farm  will  not  pass  by  his  Will,  or  go  to  his  children 
or  heirs,  but  will  come  back  to  the  person  who  then 
happens  to  be  your  heir.  Here  the  law  often 
disappoints  the  common  sense  of  testators;  and,  if 
therefore  you  wish  the  house  or  farm  to  go  to  A.  B. 
absolutely,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ring,  or  the 
money,  you  must  bequeath  it  "  to  A.  B.  and  his  heirs." 
This  is  all  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  say  about 
real  property;  and  whatever  future  papers  may  appear 
on  this  subject,  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  Wills 
of  personal  property  alone.  W. 

[To  be  continued.] 


It  is  the  best  and  longest  lesson,  to  learn  how  to  die ;  ana 
of  surest  use:  which  alone  if  we  take  not  out,  it  \vere 
better  not  to  have  lived.  Oh  vain  studies  of  men,  how  to 
walk  through  Rome  streets  all  day  in  the  shade;  how  to 
square  circles,  how  to  correct  mis-written  copies,  to  fetch 
up  old  words  from  forgetfulness,  and  a  thousand  other  like 
points  of  idle  skill;  whilst  the  main  care  of  life  and  death 
is  neglected. Bishop  Hall. 


When  we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  sins,  which  we  have 
trode  as  worms  beneath  our  feet,  rise  up  against  us  flaming 
serpents. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


We  are  too  apt  to  misjudge  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
when  we  wish  them  with  our  own  wishes. Skki.tom. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  TRAVELLER  S  SCRAP  BOOK. 

No.  L  A  Night  at  St.  Bernard's. 
It  was  early  in  August,  and  it  may  have  been  rather  too 
late  in  the  day,  when  I  slept  oiit  of  the  Eagle  Inn  at 
Martigny,  in  full  e.xpectation  of  reaching,  long  ere  the  sun 
went  down,  the  far-famed  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
To  see  this  celebrated  s|X)t,  or  rather,  to  see  and  to  (bndle 
the  celebrated  Dogs*,  had  been  a  long-cherished  hope, 
to  which  a  thousand  romantic  ideas  were  attached. 

The  distance  from  Martigny  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is 
about  thirty  miles.  We  had  not  advanced  far  in  the  deep 
ravme  between  the  terraced  rocks,  through  which  the  road 
lies,  before  the  sun  had  made  it  little  better  than  a  furnace  • 
I  felt  a  lassitude,  weariness,  and  thirst,  at  first  distressing' 
then  agonizing;  at  the  sight  of  every  fresh  spring,  whic-h 
ever  and  anon  crossed  our  path,  hastening  downwards  into 
the  foaming  Drance  beneath,  I  took  out  ray  folded  leather 
three-cornered  cup,  and  drank  heartily.  < 

This  was  perceived  by  the  Guide,  who  cautioned  me 
that  all  the  springs  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  defile  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  lead,  and  that  if  I  continued  to 
drink  of  them,  I  should  never  reach  the  Hospice  alive. 
With  my  parched  lips  and  throat,  to  be  told  not  to  drink 
when,  such  was  the  roar  of  the  torrent  on  all  sides,  I 
could  scarcely  hear  the  guide  speak,  seemed  nonsense,  and  I 
observed,  that,  as  there  was  no  poison  in  the  glacier  torrent 
of  the  Drance,  which  was  tumbling  and  foaming  and 
thundering  along  its  rocky  bed,  surely  I  might  drink  of 
that  stream  without  danger?  To  this  he  assented,  remark- 
ing that  it  was  one  of  the  few  glacier  torrents  of  which  it 
was  safe  to  drink ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that 
from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible' 
for  me  to  get  sufficiently  near  to  drink  of  it. 

The  road,  till  noon,  ran  along  that  side   of  the   ravine 
which  exposed  us  to  the  full  glare  of  the  morning  sun; 
after  noon,  it  took  a  turn   over  the  torrent,   and,  conse- 
quently, so  long  as  there  was  any  sun  shining,  we  had  it 
Another  inconvenience  was,  that  the  road  was  one  con- 
tinued ascent,  becoming  sensibly  steeper  at  every  quarter 
of  a  mile,  till  even  the  larches  disappear,  a  certain  sign  of 
the  height  in  the  mountain-pass  to  wliich  we  had  attained 
We  were  still  six  miles  from  the  Hospice;  six   miles  of 
steep  and   rugged  road,  amidst  huge  fragments  of  rocks 
scattered  on  all  sides  in  the  little  plains  among  which  the 
road  winds  its  way.     Here  vegetation  entirely  ceases;  on 
all  Sides  is  desolation  and  a  desert.     If  a  plant  happens  to 
take  root  during  the  few  sunny  days  that  shine  out  upon 
this  land  of  fogs,   the  avalanches,  the   frost-riven   rocks 
that  are  incessantly  falling  from  the  heights,  dislodge  from 
lU  temporary  bed  every  thing  that  grows,  and  carry  it  down 
to   the  depths  of  the  dell,   where  it  is  again  covered   in 
another  year  by  new  wrecks  and  ruins. 

The  sight  of  all  this  ruin,  together  with  the  rapidly- 
increasing  coldness  of  the  air,  and  the  certainty  that  for 
the  six  remaining  miles  not  even  a  log-hut  would  be  met 
with,  urged  me  to  renewed  efforts,  especially  when  I  con- 
sidered what  my  chief  companion  might  endure  in  mind 
and  body,  if  we  were  overtaken  by  night  amidst  such  fear- 
Jul  and  desolate  scenery.  Having  wrapped  her  well  round 
with  an  ample  dreadnought  travelling-cloak,  I  roused  my- 
self to  renewed  exertions  by  my  endeavours  to  cheer  her 

At  length  the  .sun  set;  when  that  disappeared  nieht 
presently  followed,  and  darkness  began  to  gather  very 
gloomily  around  us.  Fortunately,  however,  our  road  now 
lay  no  longer  altogether  among  the  black  and  gloomy 
rocks,  but  among  masses  and  fields  of  white  and  glistening 
snow.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  the  voice  of  the  guide 
was  heard;—"  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  "turn  one  corner  more 
and  then  the  Hospice."  Onward  we  went,  with  right  merry 
hearts,  and,  turning  the  snow-covered  rock,  immediately  in 
front  of  us  appeared  the  building,  dimly  seen,  but  apparently 
of  vast  dimensions  ;  lights  appearing  in  various  windows  of 
itsi.extensive  front.  Before  we  reached  the  building,  several 
figures,  bearing  lights,  issued  from  the  front  entrance,  and 
the  noble  dogs,  coming  up  quietly  and  gently  to  our  sides, 
wagged  their  tails  and  brushed  our  sides,  giving  us,  in 
their  way,  a  hearty  welcome. 

By  this  time  we  were  surrounded  by  the  Monks  them- 
selves, and  most  kindly  welcomed.  They  led  us  to  the  door, 
aided  the  party  in  dismounting,  and  ushered  us  into  a  noble 
hall,  where,  shivering,  weary,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  as 
we  aU  were,  every  thing  for  our  comfort  was  immediately 
spread  before  us.  The  sudden  contrast  of  the  last  minute 
•  See  Saturday  Magazine.  Vol.  11.,  p.  177, 
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partook  indeed,  of  the  magical;  not  a  minute  before    we 
were  cheerless,  half-froEen,  miserable,  destitute  traveTlers 
making  our  painful  way  to  an  unknown  asylum    Uirough 
fields   of  snow  and   among   mountains  of  ice.     Now  we 
stood  in  a  spacious  hall,  lighted  up  toils  most  distant  corn^-s 
by  a  magnificent  fire,  pile  upon  pile  of  wood  cnickling  and 
flaming,  and  betokening  from  its  ample  heartli  the  ^fnd 
and  abounding,  and  considerate  hospitality  ih      prevailed 
-n  this  noble  institution.     A  table  of  imple^dimensTons  was 
prepared  for  a  liberal  meal;  glasses  glittered  o"er    s  wMe 
surface ;  thirty  or  forty  bottles  of  wine  stood  by  the  sMe  rf 
as  many  plates,  and  about  a  score  of  English  gent  emen 
rose  from  their  seats  to  congratulate  us  onlur  s&e  arr^al 
be  served'."""""         *  "°^^'  ^^'^  arrived,  the  supper  would 
Upon  this  we  retired  to  our  several  sleeping  apartments 
to  which  the  monks  themselves   conducted  "us,  to   make 
such  preparation  as  a  few  minutes  would  permit      Here 
again,  was  new  matter  for  astonishment.    In  the  apaitment 
we  were  to  occupy  was  a  flaming  wood-fire,  abundance  of 
wi  h^'ri  f  ''^"'"'  ^"^^''^  ^™^-P°^'  full-sized  bed  lead 
everv  T       """f"  t''"*'''"-''   '^  '^»Pit=''  feather-bed,   and 
e\ cry  other  comfort  that  we  could  desire  in  our  own  bed 
room    at   our    own    English    dwelling.      1   was     i"erallv 
astounded;  wherever  we  turned,  we  sfw  arou  d  us    n  thi 
house,  placed  as  it  is  among  eternal  snows  in  the  loft  e  t 
Alps    comforts,  nay,  luxuries,  literally  English,  which  «^ 
had  not  met  with  even  in  the  first-rate  hotels  of  Paris    or 
in  the  well-furnished  hotels  of  the  German  cities 
dkhl       "'?.'"^J'''n'^'l  the  party,  we  found  a  multitude  of  hot 
d  she    smoking  on  the  table,  and  our  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  each  to  be  seated.     I  appeal  to   all  who  have 
supped  at  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  'vhether  they  ever  me? 
with  a  better  selected  variety  of  viands,  thai,   they  me 
with  at  this  hospitable  board.     There  wL  great     arieTy 
dishes  suited  to  every  taste,  to  every  conscience;  meats  and 
vegetables   in   abundance ;    but   no    ostentatio'n,  no    pjo 
the  h"use"°"^  '"  *^'""'  ''PP^=""«<1  ^o  be  the  rule  of 

Much  care  and  foresight  are  required  to  provide  all  this 
abundance  in  due  season,  and  to  preserve  and  husband  it  in 
such  a  wilderness  as  that  in  which  the  Hospice  is  placed 
The  whole  of  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life  which 
were  spread  before  us;  the  wood  for  the  fires;  the  fodder 
for  the  cattle  ;  weighty  articles  and  bulky  ;  are'all  brought 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  from  distant  vallies  and  the  stdl 
more  distant  plains  of  Italy. 

I  have  travelled  far  and  wide  on  the  Continent,  and  have 
eatcMi  fruit  in  every  city,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
at  Florence  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  and  can 
safely  say,  that  never  on  the  Continent  did  I  eat  peacl^s 
and  nectannes,  and  grapes,  superior  in  flavour  o  thote 
of  which  I  that  night  partook  at  the  Hospice  of  St 
Bernard,  nor  d.d  I  ever  meet  with  a  person  more  desirous 
^ufrt  °''.  '""^^  "ff'^We  and  intelligent,  than  the  nT 
vidual  to  whom  the  care  of  strangers  was  at  that  tin.P 
".trusted.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  we  rethed,! 
n^^refrf  ir™'-  .T^^f^^'S^--  of  th;  day  had  pr^ 
pared  me  fully  to  enjoy  the  clean  and  excellen  bed  which 
was  provided  for  me.  In  the  morning,  the  fire  was 
burning  bright  in  my  room,  and  I  felt"  that  the  kJen 
mountain    air  had  given  me  a  good   appetite.      A   noble 

sunno rfv,  "'"  ""'^^'  '"  '^^  "''^'^^'■"'   ''''11  wliere  we  had 
supped  the  previous  evening. 

Breakfast  being  ended,  our  intelligent  friend  led  the 
way  to  a  cabinet  of  Roman  coins  and  anliqui"found 
sno  f^Z' °I  "^  '"'"  ''^•»P'«  th»'  on^e  stood  near  this 
ttlJ\r   T       '""''  T  '"P"""'^  t°  *"  «lte  of  the  temple 

he  f;rnt   1°  '°",T'  ^'''^'""''  ^'"^  ""  ^'''''^y  P^'^sed  through 
the  front  door,  Ihan  we  were  enveloped  in  cbuds •  a  foe  we 
ealled  it,  but  such  a  fog  !     We  could  distinguish  no  obi  eel 
TncW      K  ?'/°"y''"l?'  distance.     Upon  turning  a  sWp 
rock,  whK^h  lay  at  right  angles  to  our  path,  we  disturbed 
and  almost  trod  upon,  a  noble  eagle;    up  he  sprang      ith  a 
whiz  and  a  scream;   before  we  recovered  from   our   sni 
prise,  he  had  cleaved  through  the  clouds,  and  "as  perl  an. 
soaring  with  expanded  wing  in  the  full  light  of  thegloro  « 
sun.     We  proceeded  to  the  ruins,  but  previous  visHers  Ir  , 
already  carried  off  almost  every  morsel  V  brick  and  ma      ' 
tliat  had  ever  belonged  to  them 

Returning  to  the  Hospice,  we  visited  the  chapel  in 
search  of  the  alms-box,  and  as  we  had  been  treated  like 
princes  I  do  hope  that  none  of  us  acted  like  be"  gars  or 
Jropped  into  the  box  a  less  sum  than  was  i^^L'Tihe 
hospitality  with  which  we  had  been  treated.     There  was 
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lowever,  no  one  in  the  chapel  but  ourselves ;  we  might, 
Jierefore,  have  left  it  without  giving  a  sou,  or  the  Hospice 
illosether,  without  entering  the  chapel,  or  making  llio 
slightest  acknowledgement. 

But  here  were  no  servants  to  fee,  no  bills  to  pay ;  tne 
accommodation  and  fare  inferior  in  nothing  to  those  sup- 
plied by  the  first  hotels  in  Europe,  such  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  asked  for;  and  all  this  accompanied  with 
the  most  polite  attention,  and  the  least  possible  appearance 
of  providing.  Such  are  the  arrangements  at  the  justly- 
fained  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  such  is  the 
willing  testimony  that  a  grateful  traveller  pays,  for  the 
kindness  he  once  there  received. 

But  I  have  tarried  long  on  this  mountain-pass,  and  must 
prepare  to  descend  from  it,  not,  however,  without  taking 
leave,  and  again  caressing  our  four-footed  favourites.  One, 
who  had  of  himself  saved  several  lives,  was  especially 
pointed  out  as  invaluable,  from  his  superior  sagacity  and 
couraure.  Immense  were  the  obligations  that  travellers  owed 
to  this  noble  animal,  and  wonderful  and  pleasing  were 
the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  His  three  companions  had 
also  their  meed  of  praise  ;  but  they  were  younger,  and  had 
not  seen  so  much  service.  ,       ..•     '    „,i 

After  long  delay,  and  much  petting  and  patting  and 
caressing,  we  at  length  took  final  leave  of  these  powerful 
spacious  gentle,  and  interesting  dogs;  their  subsequent 
fate  is  m^rncholy.  Within  four  months  from  the  day  -^ 
parted  from  them,  they  were  carrie.l  down  into  *«  de«Pe^ 
depths  of  an  awful  ravine,  and  buned  many  hundred  feet 
deep,  by  an  unlooked-for  and  desolating  snow  avalanclie, 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  a  drift  wind.  One  o  them 
which  had  not  advanced  so  far  in  the  defile  as  the  res  , 
was  saved;  the  others  were  never  again  seen  nor  heard 
of  Scarcely  any  occurrence  could  have  created  greater 
consternation  at  the  Hospice  than  this  n^elancholy  event; 
it  was  in  some  respects  irreparable,  tor  such  at  the  .ime 
was  the  dangerous  state  of  the  passes,  that  it  w'as  impos- 
sible to  call  in  their  two  or  three  remaining  dogs  irom 
Marticny  and  Sion.  Even  when  they  arrived,  considerable 
time  mult  elapse  before  their  sagacity  could  be  sufficiently 
ewched  to  enable  them  to  track  the  footsteps  of  man  be- 
neath the  snow,  which,  falling  for  days  and  weeks  together. 

'"'1^:':^:?  S'it  t  to  steer  a  ship  through  th.  densest 
fogi  with  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  visible  for  weeks 
lole'ther.  as  for  any  one  to  find  their  way  across  this  moun- 


tain in  the  snow-storms.  Yet  will  these  animals  track  their 
way  with  sagacity  and  certainly,  under  the  most  tning  diffi 
cul'tics.  Mountains  may  fall,  as  they  did  on  this  occasion, 
or  a  sudden  change  of  wind  raise  in  an  instant  whirlwinds 
of  snow,  or  hurl  down  an  avalanche,  and  the  faithful  guides 
may  themselves  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction ;  but  these 
are  casualties,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  dogs  escape  as 
they  do,  since  they  are  every  day  engaged  in  the  same  pent 
ous  work ;— treading  ravines,  and  passing  under  overhanging 
masses  of  snow,  whore  no  foot  but  their  own  durst  venture 
within  perhaps  a  mile  of  the  spot,  and  where  one  single 
bark  would  bring  down  mountain-masses  to  their  certain 
destruction. 

On  the  previous  evening,  we  had  not  observed  a  small 
low  stone  building,  about  a  mile  below  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  On  our  return,  seeing  a  large  window  open,  but 
strongly  grated,  I  looked  in,  and  saw  lying  on  the  Hoor, 
extended  at  full  length,  three  dead  bodies.  One,  the 
freshest  of  the  three,  had  been  laying  there  about  nine 
months ;  he  was  an  Italian,  apparently  a  muleteer,  and  as 
that  is  rather  a  swarthy  tribe,  I  could  perceive  no  difference 
in  the  complexion  between  the  dead  specimen  and  the 
livin"  race.  The  others  were  darker  still;  they  had  been 
lvin<? there,  one  of  them  two,  the  other  nearly  three  years  ; 
the  clothes  of  this  last  were  fast  falling  to  decay;  the  skin 
of  his  face,  and  the  apparent  hardness  of  his  inuscles, 
reminded  me  of  old  tanned  ox  hide,  for  the  sole  of  shoes, 
stamped  or  punched  out  so  as  to  resemble  human  features. 
The  features  of  all  were  discernible,  and  I  should  judge 
distinctly  recognisable,  more  especially  those  of  the  Italian. 
These  bodies  had  been  discovered  by  the  dogs  under  the 
snow,  and  not  having  been  inquired  for,  and  bemg  unknown, 
they  were  laid  out  to  be  claimed,  dressed  precisely  as  when 
found  So  great  is  the  degree  of  cold  in  these  high  regions, 
that  bodies  placed  here  never  decay.  In  time  they  dry  up 
like  mummies,  but  that  is  the  only  change  they  undergo ; 
here,  however,  they  remain,  till  they  can  no  longer  be 
recognised  by  their  features  or  their  clothes,  and  if  not 
then  claimed  they  are  buried.  J^-  ^-  ^^- 
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Manufactures,  Mummies,  &c. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  several  manufactures,  to  a  degree  which  is 
really  surprising.  Their  linen  manufacture  had  a 
perfection  equal  to  our  own;  for  in  many  of  their 
painted  figures  we  find  tlie  garments  represented  quite 
transparent;  and  among  the  foldings  of  the  mum- 
mies, Belzoni  observed  cloth  as  fine  as  our  common 
muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  even  texture*.     It 

•  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Lmiphter,  sLttes  the  case 
of  a  party,  against  wliom  an  action  wa?  brought  in  1M21,  for  infring- 
ing a  pa'ent,  defending  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  manner. 
'I'he  question  was,  whether  the  plantiff's  mode  of  weaving  canvass 
was  new  or  not.  A  witness  declared,  that  it  was  known  and 
practised  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago !  And  he  proved  his 
words  by  referring  to  the  cerc-cloth  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  of 
acknowledged  antiquity.  The  anecdote  is  given  more  fully  in  iho 
Haturday  Magniine,  Vol.  I.  p.  223. 

Vol.  IV. 


may  be  worth  stating  here,  that  round  the  mummy 
of  Horsiesi,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years  old,  which  was  lately  opened,  and 
now  lies  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were  found 
pieces  of  linen  of  seven  different  degrees  of  texture ; 
varying  from  that  of  sail-cloth  to  muslin;  and  in 
colour,  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  pale  delicate  yellow : 
some  of  the  pieces  bore  evident  marks  of  having 
been  anciently  darned.  The  weight  of  the  linen  alone 
amounted  to  thirty-one  pounds.  The  Egyptians 
had  also  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  and  staining  it 
with  various  colours,  as  we  do  morocco;  and  they 
knew  the  method  of  embossing  it.  They  were  skilful 
in  making  glass,  some  of  which  was  of  a  beautiful 
black.  Pliny  proves  from  this,  that  glass-making 
was   very  anciently  practised.     Besides   enamelling, 
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the  art  of  gilding  was  in  great  perfection  among 
them,  and  they  could  beat  gold  nearly  as  thin  as 
it  is  done  in  the  present  day.  They  knew,  also,  how 
to  cast  hrony.e  and  copper,  and  to  form  tlie  latter 
iv.to  sheets ;  and  they  had  a  metallic  composition  not 
unlilic  our  lead.  Carved  works  were  very  common; 
and  thf  art  of  varnishing,  and  baking  the  varnish  on 
clay,  was  so  complete,  that  tra\  ellers  have  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  successfully  imitated  at  present. 
They  also  possessed  skill  in  painting,  and  in  the 
hk-uding  of  colours,  some  of  which,  on  the  walls  of 
the  temples  and  the  lids  of  the  mummy-cases,  have 
a  brilliancy  and  apparent  freshness,  which  betoken 
no  small  skill  in  their  composition. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  read  and  reflect  on  the  works 
of  the  early  Egyptians,  the  more  we  are  astonished. 
Among  the  ancient  tombs,  M.  Champollion  found 
several  highly-interesting  drawings,  su])plying  par- 
ticulars ot  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  people 
in  the  different  professions,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
of  the  modes  they  pursued  in  agriculture,  in  building; 
in  trades,  in  military  affairs,  singing,  music,  and 
dancing ;  in  the  rearing  of  their  cattle ;  in  portrait- 
paniting;  in  games,  and  exercises;  in  the  admini-- 
stration  of  justice,  and  househuld  economy ;  in 
historical  and  religious  monuments ;  in  navigation, 
and  in  zoology. 

Mummies,  and  Embalming. 
When  any  person  died,  says  Diodorus,  the  whole  of 
his  family,  and  all  his  friends,  quitted  their  usual 
habits,  and  put  on  mourning,  abstaining,  during  the 
period  of  lamentation,  from  the  bath,  and  from  the 
use  of  wine  and  other  luxuries.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  notion,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
soul  would  be  re-united  to  the  body  on  earth,  and  so 
they  endeavoured  to  prescr\e  the  mortal  frame  as  a 
fit  residence  for  its  future  guest.  The  expense  of  the 
funerals  was  regulated  by  three  different  scales, 
which  made  them  costly,  moderate,  or  cheap.  £250 
sterling,  it  is  supposed,  would  pay  for  the  best  style 
of  embalming  a  body;  the  second  charge  about 
£(;D;  and  for  the  third  method  a  trifling  sum  was 
demanded.  Thus  the  various  classes  of  people  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  their 
preservation. 

Among  the  Egyptians  were  a  set  of  persons,  who, 
like  our  undertakers,  took  upon  themselves  the 
whole  service  of  the  funeral  for  a  stipulated  amount. 
Proper  oflicers  were  then  employed  to  perform  their 
respci^tive  parts.  The  duty  of  the  first  was  to  mark 
out  how  the  dissection  was  to  be  made  in  the  left 
fiiiuk  for  the  purpose  of  embalming :  this  was  exe- 
cuted by  another  officer  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone ; 
and  the  task,  as  seeming  to  imply  disrespect  and 
cruelty  towards  the  dead,  was  so  hateful  and  degrading, 
as  to  oblige  the  dissector  instantly  to  fly,  as  if  he 
had  committed  a  crime,  those  about  pursuing  and 
assailing  him  with  st(mcs:  —  a  superstitious  jjractice, 
by  which  they  probably  thought  to  compound  with 
their  consciences  for  an  act  considered  sinful  in 
itself. 

At  the  disappearance  of  the  dissector,  the  embalmers 
came  forward.  Tliey  were  a  kind  of  casle,  hereditary 
n  Egypt,  were  held  in  high  respect,  looked  upon  as 
?acred,  and  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  temples, 
and  to  associate  with  the  priests.  They  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  deceased  the  parts  most 
6U8cei)tible  of  decay,  wasliing  the  rest  with  palm  wine 
and  filling  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon^  and  various 
sorts  of  spices.  After  this  the  body  was  put  into 
salt  for  about  forty  days.  When  Moses,  tlierefore, 
says  that  forty  days  were  employed  in  embalming 


Jacob,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  meaning  the 
forty  days  of  his  continuing  in  the  salt  of  nitre, 
without  including  the  thirty  days  passed  in  perform- 
ing the  above-mentioned  ceremonies;  so  that,  in  the 
whole,  they  mourned  seventy  days  in  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Moses. 

It  is  always  valualile  and  interesting  to  perceive 
ancient  customs,  as  handed  down  by  general  histo- 
rians, illustrating  the  inspired  records  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  passages  alluded  to  are  curious,  and  obviously 
refer  to  the  point  before  us  :  And  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father:  and  the 
physicians  embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  ful- 
filled for  him;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those 
which  are  embalmed;  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  , 
threescore  and  ten  days. — Gen.  l.  2,  3.  And  again, 
at  verse  26,  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  fmndred  and  ten 
years  old;  and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt. 

After  swathing  the  body  in  fine  lawn  bandages, 
glued  together  with  a  thin  but  powerful  gum,  they 
spread  over  it  the  richest  perfumes.  The  precious 
trust  was  afterwards  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
relations,  so  entirely  preserved,  that  not  only  the  figure 
and  the  lineaments  of  the  face  appeared  unchan.cicd, 
but  even  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  were  not  dis- 
turbed. Thus  some  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies 
of  their  ancestors  in  their  houses^  in  open  cases,  or 
with  glass  before  them,  "  not  thinking  it  right  that  the 
features  of  their  dead  relations  should  be  unknown 
or  forgotten  by  their  own  kindred."  For  the  preva- 
lence of  this  strange  custom  at  a  certain  period, 
there  is  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  wrotb  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  a;ra:  and  Lucian 
(a.  D.  150)  mentions  his  having  been  present  wlicn 
mummies  wei'c  placed  on  seats  at  table,  as  if  they 
had  been  alive.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  however, 
that  the  bodies,  instead  of  remaining,  in  this  way, 
above-ground,  were  generally  swathed  round  in 
folds  of  cere-cloth,  strongly  saturated  with  asphal- 
tuni,  or  a  bituminous  pitch;  that  they  were  then 
deposited  in  a  chest  or  coffin,  according  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  party,  and  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb. 

There  is  a  considerable  aifference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  various  cases  or  coffins  which  contain  mum- 
mies. These  were  usually  made  of  sycamore,  unlike 
our  sycamore  ;  some  of  the  large  cases  contain  others 
within  them,  either  of  wood  or  painted  plaster. 
The  inner  cases  are  sometimes  fitted  to  the  body, 
others  are  only  covers  to  the  body.  Many  of  the 
outer  cases  are  plain,  others  slightly  ornamented, 
and  some  literally  covered  with  well-painted  figures. 
Of  the  latter  description  is  that  represented  to  the 
left  of  the  reader  in  the  Engraving  in  page  153  of 
this  Volume.  The  original,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  (Eighth  Room,  Case  3,)  was  found 
by  some  Arabs  in  one  of  the  fields  of  the  dead  at 
Sakara,  near  Cairo,  and  sent  to  England  by  Captain 
Lethieullier  in  1/22.  The  inscription,  when  read 
according  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Young  and  Cham- 
pollion, tells  us,  that  the  person  wliose  body  it 
originally  contained,  was  named  Arouni,  or  Arouini, 
the  son  of  Sarsares,  or  Sarasaris ;  for  as  there  are 
no  vowels  in  the  middle  of  the  words,  the  names 
cannot  be  determined  with  perfect  exactness.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  royal  l)lood :  for  the  inscrij)- 
tion  in  the  centre,  begins  with  the  v/ords,  "  Royal 
Devotions  to  Phtah-Sokari,"  like  the  Papyrus  of  the 
Bubastitc  Princes,  given  in  Champollion's  J'recis, 
])1.  XV.  The  mummy  with  the  gilt  facQ,  which  is 
in  the  adjoining  case.  No.  2,  ai)pears  not  to  ha\e 
originally  belonged  to   this  coffin,  although  it  was 
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taken  out  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  body  of  a  priestess, 
whose  name  w«s  Tsennofrfc*. 

The  paintings  on  the  coffins,  generally  refer  to  the 
entrance  of  the  deceased  into  his  new  state  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
coffin  of  Horsiesi,  a  priest  of  Thebes,  whose  mummy 
was  lately  opened  by  Jlr.  Pettigrew,  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  there  is  a  remarkable  group,  emblematic 
one  might  imagine,  of  a  future  trial.  The  god, 
Osiris,  with  his  usual  high  cap  on  his  head,  and  sitting 
on  his  throne,  receives  a  person,  probably  the  de- 
ceased, who  is  introduced  by  a  hawk-headed  deity. 
Behind  the  throne  stand  two  female  figures,  the  fore- 
most supposed  to  be  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  god.  Below  these  are  two  pairs  of  female 
forms  in  separate  rows,  with  ample  wings  extending 
from  their  arms,  the  lower  pair  having  the  faces  of 
birds.  Above,  as  well  as  below  all  these  devices, 
ai)pears  the  Scarabceus,  or  sacred  beetle  :  an  air  of 
extreme  absurdity  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects, 
by  its  having  the  head  of  a  hawk. 

The  beetle  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  to  repre- 
sent tlie  sun  ;  and  one,  formed  of  stone  or  baked 
earth,  is  frequently  found,  next  to  the  skin,  on  the 
breait  of  the  human  mummy.  Such  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Horsiesi,  a  stone  beetle,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
being  still  attached  to  the  body;  and  above  it,  round 
the  mummy's  neck,  are  six  or  seven  small  pieces  of 
different-coloured  pottery  strung  together,  probably 
for  amulets.  The  body  looks  dark  and  charred,  as 
if  burnt ;  and  its  general  appearance  would  lead,  as 
in  otiier  instances,  to  the  opinion,  that  it  had  been 
violently  heated  when  the  bandages  were  applied. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  put  on  wet.  False 
eye?  of  enamel  have  been  inserted  in  the  sockets. 
Thij  latter  peculiarity  Belzoni  often  observed  in  the 
nmmniies  of  priests;  who  always  appeared  folded  in 
a  nio^t  careful  manner,  such  as  to  show  the  great 
ri'spcit  in  which  their  office  was  held.  Their  arms 
an.l  l;gs,  he  remarks,  were  not  enclosed  in  the  same 
envelope  with  the  body,  as  in  the  common  mode,  but 
were  bandaged  separately,  even  the  fingers  and  toes 
being  thus  preserved  distinct. 

Uelzoni  saw  some  mummies  with  sandals  of  coloured 
leather  on  the  feet,  and  bracelets  on  the  arms  and 
wrists.  He  tells  us  that  the  coffins  were  always 
placed  horizontally,  in  rows,  within  the  sepulchres. 
He  entered  some  tombs,  which  contained  the  mum- 
Imies  of  inferior  creatures,  (mingled  with  those  of 
human  beings) ;  such  as  bulls,  cows,  monkeys,  dogs, 
cats,  crocodiles  t,  fish,  and  birds ;  and  one  tomb  was 
filled  wth  nothing  but  cats  J,  carefully  folded  in  red 

•  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  Arabs,  when  in  search  of  gain  among 
the  tombs,  have,  on  returning  the  mummies,  frequently  put  them 
into  wrone  cases. 

t   the  C'roc<vJile  was  held  sacreil  at  Thebes,  Ombos,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Lake  Moeris,  and  in  other  parts  of  t"gypt.    At  Arsince,  the 
priests  nourished  one,  to  whicli  the  name  of  Snchus  was  given  ;   it 
'  was  fed  upon  bread,  flesh,  and  wine,  ofiercd  to  it  by  strangers  ;  it  was 
t  preserved  in  a  particular  lake,  and,  whilst  reposint^,  the  pyiests  ap- 
Iproached  the  animal,  opened  his  mouth,  and  put  the  foorl  within  its 
[Jaws  ;  after  his  repast,  it  usually  descended  into  the  water,  and  swam 
Vaway,  but  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  ;  and  pendants  of  gold 
land  precious  stones  were  placed  about  it.     Strabo  relates  that  his 
lliost,  a  man  of  consideration,  comtucted  him  and  his  companions 
I  to  the  lake,  and  that  he  there  saw  the  Crocodile  at  tlie  border ;  that 
lone  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  animal, 
I  opened  his  mouth  and  placed  within  it  a  cake,  another  a  portion  of 
[flesh,  and  a  third  poured  in  some  wine.    The  repast  thus  made, 
I  the  animal  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  to  receive  from  other  hands 
similar  marks  of  attention. — Pr/nicutw. 

J  Innumerable  heaps  of  cats,  in  an  embalmed  slate,  have  been 
discovered  in   certain  districts.     "  The  carcases  of  dead  cats,^'  says 
Herodotus,  "  are  removed  into  sacred  apartments,  and  after  they 
have  been  embalmed,  they  are  reverently  entombed  in  the  town  of 
Bubasiis.    This  animal   wi^s  h"ld  by  the^e   idolaters  sacred  to  the 
mno  i."  If.i  ......       .    .        !!y  cr  by  accident,  the  un- 

f -; MI')  itf  {  ,  li.     'I"hey  must  have  had 

i)]i  hiy  (it  1!  i:   seems,  that  at  a  city  in 

J  ,i.;vi,t,  in  the  r^ign  <«i '1  iljeiiu?*,  7000  Romans  were  killed  by  the 
Kgvp'ians,  in  a  tumult,  because  a  Koman  soldier— had  killed  a  cat! 


and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask,  repre- 
senting the  cat  within.  For  a  specimen  of  these 
instances  of  "  solemn  mockery,"  we  refer  to  the 
prints  at  the  head  of  our  present  paper ;  they  are 
taken  from  the  engravings  which  illustrate  Belztmi's 
travels,  and  represent  the  embalmed  bodies  of  some 
of  the  animals  held  sacred  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Enough  has  now  been  stated,  to  convey  some 
general  information  on  these  curious  and  interesting 
points.  But  we  cannot  conclude  without  remarking, 
that  ancient  as  was  the  custom  of  emi)alm;ng  the 
human  Ijody,  that  of  interment  is  certainly  the  most 
ancient,  and  religious.  It  restores  to  the  earth  what 
was  originally  taken  from  it ;  and,  by  the  analogy  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  word  of  Divine  Revelation,  pre- 
pares our  minds  to  expect  a  restoration  of  our  bodies. 
For  as,  in  the  sowing  "  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain, 
we  sow  not  that  body  that  shall  be,"  rising  as  wheat  does 
in  a  far  different  state;  so  He,  whose  almighty  power 
can  unite  binie  to  its  bone,  and  sinew  to  its  sinew, 
will  give  to  his  reasonable  creature,  man,  "  a  body  as 
it  has  pleased  Him."  And  stirely  we  can  never  dwell 
on  the  besotted  ignorance  and  sujjerstition  of  heathen 
people,  without  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  Christians.  We  are  thus 
reminded,  also,  of  the  reasonableness,  nay,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  that  distinct  Revelatioia  which  God  made 
to  man.  For  here  we  observe  that,  with  all  their 
boasted  skill,  a  mighty  people  "  became'vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  Ijecame  fools, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."  How 
important,  then,  how  necessary,  were  the  divinely- 
vouchsafed  means  of  "  casting  down  imagiiuilions 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God."  M. 


SOCIETY.     VI. 
The  Desire  of  Gain. 

The  savage  is  commonly  found  to  be  covetous, 
freciuently  violent  in  seeking  any  object  which  he 
needs,  or  wliich  his  fancy  is  set  on.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
so  steady,  or  so  careful  in  his  pursuit  of  gain,  as  the 
civilized  man;  but  this  is  fron\  the  general  unstea- 
diness, and  thoughtlessness  of  his  character;  not 
from  his  being  engrossed  by  higher  views.  What 
keeps  him  poor,  in  addition  to  want  of  .skill,  and 
insecurity  of  property,  is  not  a  noble  ^onteni])t  of 
riches,  but  a  love  of  sluggish  torpor,  and  of  present 
indulgence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  persons 
as  are  the  dregs  of  a  civilized  community:  they  are 
idle,  thoughtless,  improvident;  but  thievish.  Sad  as 
it  is  to  beliold,  as  we  may  in  our  own  cotnitry,  crowds 
of  beings  of  such  high  powers,  and  such  a  high 
destination  as  man,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  ot 
merely  outward  and  earthly  objects,  engaged  in 
schemes  for  atttiining  wealth  and  worldly  increase, 
without  any  high  oljject  in  pursuing  them ;  we  must 
rtmember,  that  the  savage  i.s  not  above  such  a  life, 
but  below  it.  It  is  not  because  he  loves  virtue  more 
than  wealth,  the  goods  of  the  mind  more  than  those 
of  fortune,  the  nc.Yt  world  more  than  the  present, 
that  he  takes  so  little  thought  for  the  morrow ;  but 
from  want  of  forethought,  and  habitual  self-control. 
The  civilized  man  too  often  directs  those  qualities  of 
forethought  and  self-control  to  an  unworthy  crtd ; 
the  savage  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  themselves. 
The  one  is  a  stream  flowing,  too  often,  in  a  wrong 
channel,  and  which  needs  to  have  its  covirse  altered. 
The  other  is  a  stagnant  pool. 
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The  Employmknt  of  Gain. 
A  MAN,  for  instance,  who  has  scraped  together  a 
large  share  of  wealth,  as  in  the  progress  of  society 
nnturally  takes  place,  may  be  so  selfishly  disposed, 
that  he  would  willingly  spend  all  his  riches  on  him- 
self, without  a  thought  of  doing  good  to  others. 
But  though  there  are  various  modes  of  expenditure, 
some  more,  and  some  less  useful  to  the  public,  in 
which  he  may  employ  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  keep  it  entirely  to  himself.  Directly,  or  indirectly, 
he  will  always  be  feeding  labourers  with  it.  He  may 
employ  them  in  producing  something  which  will  add 
to  the  stock  of  national  wealth;  in  which  case,  he 
will  be  enriching  the  community.  But,  if  he  employ 
them  in  making  lace,  or  diving  for  pearls,  to  add  to 
the  splendour  of  his  dress,  or  in  pulling  down  his 
house,  and  rebuilding  it  after  some  fancy  of  his  own, 
or  in  waiting  at  his  table,  he  still  maintains  them. 
He  is  no  more  consuming  his  money  himself,  than 
if  he  had  thought  fit  to  give  to  those  who  now 
work  for  him,  the  bread  they  eat,  leaving  them  to 
sit  idle.  The  only  dillerence  is,  that  they  are  at 
work,  instead  of  doing  nothing,  and  that  they  feel 
that  they  are  earning  their  own  bread,  instead  of 
being  fed  by  charity. 

It  is'  only  when  a  rich  man  lays  down  in  forest, 
like  William  the  Conqueror,  a  quantity  of  fertile 
land,  or  in  some  such  way  lessens  the  means  of 
human  subsistence,  that  his  wealth  is  mischievovis  to 
the  community. 

At  the  first  glance,  some  are  apt  to  fancy  when  they 
see  a  rich  man,  whose  income  is  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  suflices  to  maintain  a  poor  man's  family, 
that  if  he  were  stripped  of  all,  and  his  wealth 
divided,  a  hundred  poor  families  additional  might 
thus  obtain  subsistence  ;  but  this,  it  is  plain,  would 
not  be  the  case,  even  when  the  income  was  spent 
in  a  \  ain  and  selfish  manner. 

Capital. 
A  VERY  large  portion  of  the  wealth  that  exists  in 
a  country  is  employed  in  procuring  a  further  increase 
of  wealth  ;  in  other  words,  is  employed  as  Capital. 
Wealth  so  employed,  is  a  most  important  agent 
for  the  production  of  wealth;  so  important  indeed, 
that  the  first  beginnings  of  it  must  ha\'e  been  attained 
with  extreme  difficulty,  since  labour  is  comparatively 
helpless  without  it. 

Corn  is  raised  by  labovir,  but  corn  is  needed  both 
to  sow  the  laud,  and  to  support  the  labourer  till  the 
harvest  is  ripe.  The  tools  with  which  he  works  are 
produced  by  other  tools  ;  the  handle  of  the  axe  with 
which  he  fells  the  wood,  came  from  the  wood,  and 
the  iron  of  it  was  dug  from  the  mine  with  iron 
implements. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  calculate  the  checks  to 
the  first  few  steps,  when  stakes  and  sharp  stones  were 
the  tools,  and  the  labourer's  subsistence  was  the 
wild  product  of  the  earth,  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  each  succeeding 
step  must  have  been  easier,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effective  than  the  preceding,  till  at  length  the 
various  contrivances  for  abridging  labour,  that  is, 
making  lal)our  more  productive,  enabled  a  large 
share  of  the  community  to  live  free  from  all  share 
in  the  labour  of  producing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  yet  the  whole  population,  though  immensely 
increased  in  numbers,  were  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  than  any  had  been  iu  that  earlier  stage, 
when  every  one,  above  a  certain  age,  was  compelled 
to  labour  for  his  daily  food.  D. 


A  PLAUSIBLE  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert 
'Icruagoguo,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  drcadl'ul  weapon. — South. 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  VI.    The  Assault  and  Capture  of  Badajoz. 

Badajoz,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Estremadura,  and  a  fortified  city  of  considerable 
strength,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Guadiana,  near  to  the  spot  where  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Gevora.  As  it  is  little 
more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  it  has  always  been  considered  an  important 
fortress,  both  as  affording  facilities  for  an  irruption 
into  that  kindom,  and  as  a  powerful  barrier  against 
invasion  therefrom.  The  Goths  captured  it  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Moors  in  the  eighth;  and  Alphonso 
of  Castile,  re-conquered  it  in  1230.  In  all  the  later 
wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  formed  one  of 
the  places  in  which  the  "Spaniards  were  used  to  collect 
their  armies,  before  they  entered  their  enemy's 
country ;  and  though  possessing  little  advantage  of 
natural  strength,  it  had  been  well  fortified. 

Early  in  1811,  whilst  Massena  was  at  Santarem, 
and  the  allied  army  was  sheltered  within  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  a  detachment  from  Soult's  army,  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  advanced  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Massena  across  the  Tagus,  and  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  reduce  the  fortresses  which 
the  Spaniards  still  held,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  secure,  before  they  entered  Portugal.  Badajoz 
was  thus  besieged;  and  after  a  defence  of  about 
six  weeks,  it  surrendered  to  the  French ;  but  when 
Massena  had  retreated  from  Portugal,  Lord  Wel- 
lington determined  to  attempt  its  recovery. 

Slarshal  Beresford  had  been  directed  to  aa\'ance 
upon  Badajoz;  but  he  had  scarcely  invested  it, 
when  the  approach  of  Soult  with  a  powerful  army, 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  collect  all  his 
force,  wherewith  to  meet  that  marshal.  The  battle 
of  Albuhera  followed,  in  which  the  French  were 
completely  defeated,  though  with  a  most  severe  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
in  Beresford's  camp  soon  after  the  battle,  and  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  was  then  resumed,  and  continued 
under  his  own  direction.  But  the  British  army  was 
so  deficient  in  all  the  requisites  for  conducting  an 
operation  of  this  description,  that  its  efforts  were 
attended  with  very  little  success;  and  as  the  com- 
bined French  armies,  to  the  number  of  70,000  men, 
were  approaching.  Lord  Wellington  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  abandoning. the  attempt,  and  retiring 
within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Few  operations  of  moment  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  1811  ;  but  Wellington  was  silently  preparing  for 
a  second  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  attacked 
and  carried  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  in  the 
beginning  of  1812.  He  then  advanced  against  Bada- 
joz, which  had  once  already  resisted  his  efforts  to 
reduce  it.  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  quite 
confounded  the  French ;  it  awoke  them  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  rapid  energy  of  their  opponent,  and  this 
circumstance  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  (for  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Earldom 
in  consequence  of  that  brilliant  exploit,)  to  mask  with 
the  greatest  caution,  his  intended  operation  against 
Badajoz.  A  powerful  battering-train  was  embarked 
on  board  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  at  Lisbon;  those 
ships  put  to  sea,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  when  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  port,  the  guns  were  re- 
shipped  into  vessels  of  a  smaller  size,  which  conveyed 
them  up  the  Sadao,  (a  small  river  entering  the  sea 
a  little  below  the  Tagus,  near  Setuval,)  to  Alcacer  do 
Sal,  where  animals  were  procured  without  difficulty, 
to  drag  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana. 

At  Elvas,  an  extensive  fortress  only  three  leagues 
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distant  from  Badajoz,  a  large  supply  of  fascines  * 
and  gabions  t  was  prepared,  and  as  these  might  have 
been  merely  for  the  use  of  that  jjlace,  the  circum- 
stance excited  no  suspicion  of  their  real  destination. 
By  the  exercise  of  these  precautions,  it  was  not  till 
the  day  before  Lord  Wellington  arrived  at  Elvas, 
that  the  French  governor  of  Badajoz  (Baron  Philip- 
pon)  knew  the  extensi\-e  nature  of  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  against  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  able  man,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
engineers  in  the  Imperial  army;  .5000  chosen  troops, 
composed  his  garrison,  and  he  had  inspired  them  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  by  his  previous  successful 
defences  against  Beresford  and  Wellington.  The  place, 
too,  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  then  by 
the  construction  of  extensive  additional  works,  and 
altogether  the  fortifications  were  truly  formidable, 
especially  to  an  army  so  deficient  in  engineers  as  was 
the  British. 

We  have  said  that  Badajoz  stands  on  the  left,  or 
-outh  bank,  of  the  Guadiana,  and  thus  the  town 
was,  on  its  north,  protected  by  that  river.  On 
the  land-side  it  was  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
eight  forts,  which  commencing  from  the  river,  ran 
in  one  continuous  line  along  the  western,  the 
southern,  and  part  of  the  eastern  front ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  last  front  being  defended  down  to 
the  water  by  an  old  Moorish  castle,  standing  on  a 
bold  and  rocky  height,  and  over-topping  all  the  other 
works.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  meandered  the 
small  rivulet  of  the  Rivellas,  which,  skirting  along 
the  base  of  the  whole  eastern  line  of  fortifications, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Guadiana  under  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  castle  itself.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  defences  of  the  town  :  within  200  yards  of  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  body  of  the  place  stood 
a  detached  fort,  named  Las  Pardaleras ,-  and  about 
twice  that   distance   from   the   south-eastern  corner, 

*  A  kind  of  fagoLs  made  of  small  branches  of  trees  or  brushwood, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  foe  coverinj;  the  workmen  engagecl 
in  making  approaches  to  an  enemy's  fortification,  or  for  filling  up 
ditches. 

t  Ozier  baskets,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  for  similar  purposes 
ag  the  fascines 


and,  consequently,  on  the  outside  of  the  rivulet 
Rivellas,  was  another  similar  outwork,  called  La 
Picurina ;  both  of  these  works  were  strong.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Guadiana  were  three  forts  ;  one 
at  the  head  of  the  only  bridge  leading  across  that 
river  into  the  town,  and  the  others  securing  the  com- 
manding positions ;  but,  as  the  attack  was,  in  the 
present  case,  confined  to  the  left  bank,  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  them  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  British  army  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  throw 
a  pontoon  I  bridge  across;  tliis  was  effected  on  the 
IGth  of  March,  and  three  divisions  of  infantry  cross- 
ing, invested  the  place  without  opp>)sition.  On  the 
following  day  Lord  Wellington,  accompanied  by  his 
engineers,  carefully  rcconnoitcred  the  defences.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  the  walls  seemed  to  offer  the 
fairest  chance  of  success,  and  there  it  was  deter- 
mined to  batter  them.  This  could  be  done  from  the 
hill  on  which  the  Picurina  redoulit  stood,  and  that 
redoubt  it  was  resolved  must  be  carried,  and  con- 
nected with  the  first  parallel.  The  plan  was  hazard- 
ous, but  it  was  the  only  one  by  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  success.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  close 
of  evening,  3000  men  broke  ground  before  La  Picu- 
rina, at  the  distance  of  ICO  yards.  The  night  was 
dark  and  stormy,  and  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  and  un- 
interrupted torrents  ;  but  the  workmen  dug  stoutly  at 
the  trenches,  and  whe:i  the  mists  of  morning  cleared 
awa}',  the  enemy  beheld  with  surprise  the  completion 
of  the  first  line.  The  rain,  however,  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  ;  the  men  were  soon  working  up 
to  their  hips  in  water,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night  of 
the  24th  that  the  batteries  could  be  completed,  and 
the  guns  dragged  into  them  through  the  slough. 
On  the  2.0th  their  fire  was  opened,  and  La  Picurina 
was  stormed  and  captured  that  same  night. 

The  fort  was  quickly  dismantled  before  morning, 
and  the  British  engineers  pushed  forward  their 
second    parallel   with   great   success.     On   the  31st, 

t  Pontoons  are  a  sort  of  oblong  flat-bottomed  boats,  covered 
with  copper  ;  they  are  conveyed  with  an  army,  on  carriages  used 
fur  that  purpose. 
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two  batteries,  armed  wth  twenty-six  heavy  guns, 
opened  their  fire,  and  for  six  days  did  they  continue 
with  such  execution,  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were 
nearly  crippled,  and  three  breaches  effected  in  their 
walls.  The  assault  was,  therefore,  fixed  for  that  night 
(March  6,)  at  ten  o'clock.  Two  principal  attempts 
were  to  be  made  simultaneously ;  one  to  storm  the 
breaches,  the  other  to  assail  the  castle,  and  gain  it  by  an 
escalade  of  its  stupendous  walls,  thirty-five  feet  in 
height.  At  eight  o'clock  the  troops  were  all  assembled 
in  battle  array  ;  the  night  was  dark  and  misty  ;  the 
batteries  on  both  sides  were  silent,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  gave  no  token  of  the  storm  that  was 
approaching.  Meantime  Philippon  and  his  tru.sty 
men  were  active,  and  called  to  their  aid  all  the  skill 
and  resources  they  possessed. 

At  length  the  preparations  of  the  British  were 
completed;  and  "all,"  says  a  writer  in  the  United 
Service  Journal,  "was  now  in  readiness;  tlie  ssldiers, 
\inincumbered  by  their  knapsacks,  tlieir  stocks  off, 
their  shirt-collars  unbuttoned,  their  trowsers  tucked 
up  to  the  knee,  their  tattered  jackets,  so  worn  out, 
as  to  render  the  regiment  they  belonged  to  barely 
recognisable;  their  huge  wliiskers,  and  bronzed 
faces,  which  several  hard-fought  campaigns  had 
clianged  from  their  natural  hue ;  but,  aljove  all,  their 
self-confidence,  devoid  of  boast  or  bravado,  gave 
tliem  the  appearance  of  an  invincible  host." 

Picton's  division  moved  against  tlie  castle,  and 
reached  the  rivulet  at  its  foot,  unseen  and  undis- 
turbed; but  suddenly  the  enemy's  fireballs  flashed 
forth,  and  lighted  up  to  view  the  mass  that  was  ad- 
vancing. A  loud  shout  burst  at  once  from  the  assail- 
ants; dashing  across  the  Rivellas,  knee-deep,  they 
soon  gained  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  and  there  the 
flames  of  the  combustilcs,  shedding  a  strong  glare  on 
all  sides,  displayed  to  them  the  formidable  obstacles 
they  had  to  encounter.  The  high  and  rugged  ram- 
parts above  were  crowned  with  a  host  of  \eterans, 
each  having  eight  loaded  firelocks  beside  him;  at 
intervals  were  distributed  pikes  of  an  enormous 
length,  with  crooks  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  grapjiling  with  the  ladders;  rocks  of  ponderous 
size,  with  shells,  hand-grenades,  and  missiles  of  all 
descriptions,  were  gathered  on  the  wall,  in  fearful 
plenty,  ready  to  be  hurled  in  an  instant  on  the 
assailants'  heads  beneath;  and  to  complete  the 
murderous  picture,  batteries  of  guns,  charged  to  the 
very  muzzle  with  case  and  grape  sliot,  were  already 
blazing  away  from  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
ramparts,  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Britisli  masses. 
Despite  this  storm,  tlie  ladders  were  boldly  dragged 
into  the  ditch  ;  and  eacli,  so  soon  as  planted  against 
the  lofty  battlements,  was  quickly  mounted,  and 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom.  But  in  vain  did  the 
assailants  strive  to  reach  the  top;  those  that  escaped 
the  pike-thrusts  were  shattered  to  atoms  by  the 
cross-fire  from  the  side  batteries,  or  fell  impaled  upon 
the  bayonets  of  their  comrades  in  the  ditch  below. 
The  carnage  became  dreadful,  oHieers  and  men  were 
struck  dov.n  thickly,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
division  was  soon  cut  off.  Two  ladders  were  at  length 
fixed,  and  a  few  brave  men  soon  reached  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  there  fought  fiercely  with  its  brave 
defenders.  By  such  deeds  as  these  a  footing  was 
gained,  the  defence  began  to  slacken,  other  ladders 
were  reared,  and  then  a  general  rash  came  on  and 
the  castle  was  won. 

Meantime,  a  fearful  scene  was  acting  at  the 
breaches.  Ten  thousand  men  moved  silently  up  the 
glacis*,  undiscovered;  but  when  at  that  .spot  their 
footsteps  were  heard,  and  at  once  "darkness  was 

•  The  glacis  U  tlie  slope  leading  up  to  tlie  outer  edge  of 
the  ditch. 


converted  into  light,  torches  blazed  along  the  battle- 
ments, and  a  spectator,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls,  could  distinguish  the  features  of  tlie  contending 
parties.  A  battery  of  mortars,  doubly  loaded  with 
grenades,  and  a  blaze  of  musketry,  unlike  anything 
hitherto  witnessed  by  the  oldest  soldier,  opened  a 
murderous  fire  against  the  two  divisions ;  but,  un- 
shaken by  its  effects,  they  pressed  onward  and  jumped 
into  the  ditch." 

Great  confusion  arose  from  ignorance  of  the 
route  to  the  several  breaches,  and  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  that  on  the  left;  but  there  was  seen  the 
fulness  of  the  enemy's  resources.  Immediately  in 
frojit  of  it,  sixty  fourteen-inch  shells  were  ranged 
round,  and  lightly  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  be 
hidden  from  view;  casks,  filled  with  tarred  straw, 
powder  and  loaded  grenades,  were  placed  along  the 
trenches,  and  large  shells  with  them.  The  face  of 
the  breach  itself  was  blocked  by  sloping  planks, 
studded  with  long  sharp  spikes,  and  edged  at  top 
wifli  glittering  sabre-blades,  formed  into  chevaux  da 
frise,  and  firndy  fixed  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
which  were  chained,  like  a  boom,  across  tlie  eiitrance ; 
and  beyond  this  frightful  barrier  stood  3000  men, 
ranged  in  trenches  cut  into  successive  tiers,  and 
calmly  waiting,  each  with  eight  muskets  beside  him, 
until  it  should  be  forced. 

The  assailants  rushed  boldly  forward,  but  .the 
enemy's  fire  was  too  murderous  to  be  withstood,  and 
their  skilful  devices  were  horribly  effective.  All 
.attempts  to  force  the  breach  were  useless,  and  at 
length  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Picton  had  taken  the  castle,  and  General 
Leitli  had  effected  an  entrance  at  anotlier  part  of 
the  walls ;  the  breaches  were  then  evacuated  by 
their  brave  defenders,  and  Count  Philippou  retired 
across  the  bridge  to  Fort  S.  Christoval,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  At  day-light  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  in  token  of  submission,  and  he  and  his 
garrison  surrendered. 

And  now  commenced  a  frightful  scene :  one  of 
those  scenes  which  renders  war  doubly  liorrible,  and 
which  are  disgraceful  to  human  nature.  Before 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  its  capture,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  town  of  Badajoz,  waS  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  that  are  invariably  attendant  upon  a 
capture  by  assault.  All  order  was  at  an  end.  The 
fine  and  gallant  army,  inflamed  by  maddening 
draughts  of  wines  and  brandy,  burst  upon  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants.  With  intoxication,  the  soldiers 
became  reckless;  and  insult,  and  injury  followed. 
As  soon  as  fresh  troops  could  be  brought  up, 
they  were  marched  in,  and  order  was  at  length 
restored.  The  captured  plunder,  was  deposited  in. 
the  camp,  and  a  regular  market  there  held  for  its 
sale  and  exchange.  By  noon,  on  the  9th,  all  the 
confusion  had  ceased,  and  the  troops  resumed  the 
orderly  appearance  they  possessed  three  weeks  before, 
the  only  change  visible,  being  the  thinness  of  their 
ranks;  for  they  had  suffered  much,  5000  men  having 
been  killed  and  wounded  during  the  siege. 


MAXIMS. 

1.  Never  i)ut  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  troulilo  others  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

•I.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  cobts  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  \Vc  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nolhiiiij  is  Iroublesomc  that  wo  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pains  have  those  evils  cost  us  which  have 
never  hiippcnud. 

9.  Take  every  thing  by  its  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  atisry  count  ten  before  you  speak;   if  very 
angry,  count  a  hundred. 
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The  great  examples  tf  Bacoti,  jf  Milton,  of  Newton,  of 
Locke,  and  of  others,  liappen  to  be  directly  against  the 
popular  inference,  that  a  certain  wildness  of  eccentricity 
and  thoughtlessness  of  conduct,  are  the  necessary  accompa- 
niments  of  talent,   and   the   sure   indications   of   genius. 
Because  some  have  united  these  extravagancies  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rousseau,  a  Chatterton,  a 
Savage,  a  Burns,  or  a  Byron,  others,  finding  it  less  difficult 
to  be  eccentric  than  to  be  brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted 
the  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
fur  the  other.     But  the  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great 
as  when  it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason: 
it  is  from  such  a  combination,  like  that  of  Bucephalus, 
reined  in  by  Alexander,  that  the  most  powerful  efforts  have 
been  produced.     And  be  it  remembered,  that  minds  of  the 
very  highest  order,  who  have  given  an  unrestrained  course 
to  tlieir  caprice,  or  to  their  passions,  would  have  been  so 
much  higher  by  subduing  them;   and  that   so   far  from 
presuming  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent, 
on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their  extravagancies, 
all  that  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has  been,  that  the  world 
would  pardon  and  overlook  those  extravagancies,  on  account 
r  the  various  and  manifold  proofs  they  were  constantly 
iiihiting,  of  superior  acquirement  and  inspiration.     AVe 
'      ;lso  add,  that  the  good  effects  of  talent  are  univei-sal, 
il  of  its  blemishes  confined.     The  light  and  heat  of 
..     -idi  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all  enjoyed;  the  spots  on  his 
surface  are  discoverable  only  to  the  few.     But  the  lower 
oi.lri-  (if  aspirers  to  fame  and  talent,  have  pursued  a  very 
;t  course;  instead  of  exhibiting  talent,  in   the  hope 
.!■  world  would  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they  have 
vuiMited  only  their  eccentricities,  in   the  hope  that  the 
urld  would  give  them  credit  for  talent. — Lacon. 


The  misery  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  large  masses,  each 

tod  from  the  other  by  certain  intervals.     One  year 

ith  of  a  child;  years  after,  a  failure  in  trade:  after 

i-  longer  or  shorter  internal,  a  daughter  may  have 

1  unhappily  ; — in  all  but  the  singularly  unfortunate, 

.  .^  ....jgrai  parts  that  com|)ose  the  sum  total  of  the  unhap- 

piness  of  a  man's  life  are  easily  counted  and  distinctly 

lemernbered.     The  happiness  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is 

ade   up   of   minute   fractions;    the   little   soon-forgotten 

■  iiarities  of  a  kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compli- 

uienf  in  the  disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  countless 

other    infinilesimals    of    pleasm-able   thought   and   genial 

feeling. — Coleridge. 


m 


The  humble  Dr.  Sanderson  had  so  conquered  all  repining 
and  ambitious  thoughts,  and  with  them  all  other  unruly 
pa.-sions,  tnat  if  the  accidents  of  the  day  proved  to  his 
danger  or  damage,  yet  he  both  began  and  ended  it  with  an 
even  and  undisturbed  quietness ;  always  praising  God  that 
ho  had  not  withdrawn  food  and  raiment  from  him  and  his 
loor  family ;  nor  suffered  him  to  violate  his  conscience  for 
is  safety,  or  to  support  himself  or  them  in  a  more  splendid 
_r  plentiful  condition;  and  that  he  therefore  resolved  with 

Das  id,  '•  that  his  praise  should  be  always  in  his  mouth." 

IzAAK  Walton. 


There  is  nothing  which  mankind  are  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty brought  to  believe  or  assent  to,  as  a  religion,  wherein 
the  corruptions  of  their  nature  are  condemned,  and  their 
sensual  pleasures  restrained  and  mortified,  although  it  is 
a  religion  infinitely  excellent  in  itself,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  them. Sicelto.v. 


The  very  night  before  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  suffered  death, 
!ie  addressed   the   following   exhortation'  to   her   beloved 
ister,  the  Lady  Katherine  Grey  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
d  of  a  Greek  Testament.     "  I  have  here  sent  you,  good 
^ster  Katherine,  a  book,  which,  tliough  it  be  not  outwardly 
imraed  with  gold,  yet  inwardly  it  is  more  worth  tlian 
ecious  stones.     It  is  the  book,  dear  sister,  of  the  law  of 
e   Lord:    it   is  his   Testament  and   last  will,  which   he 
ueatlied  imto  us  wretches;  which  shall  lead  you  to  the 
th  of  eternal  life." Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


It  is  only  our  mortal  duration  that  we  measure  by  visible 
and  measurable  objects;  and  there  is  nothing  mournful  in 
tlie  contemplation  for  one  who  knows  that  the  Creator 
'  liini  to  be  the  image  of  his  own  cteniity,  and  who 
!  ,  that  in  the  desire  for  immortality,  he  has'sure  proof 
U'  his  capacity  for  it, — Souihey, 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  II.     Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Among  the  fortresses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Caris- 
brooke Castle  claims  the  pre-eminence  from  its  great 
antiquity,  no  less  than  from  its  having  been  that,  in 
which  the  unhappy  Charles,  having  first  retired  to  it 
for  refuge,  was  treacherously  detained  a  prisoner  by 
the  pai'liament,  from  November  1647,  to  September 
in  the  following  year. 

The  following  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
made  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  soon  to  be  his  murderers, 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

A  faithful  follower,  of  the  name  of  Firebrace, 
having  obtained  permission  to  attend  upon  the  king 
as  one  of  his  pages,  made  use  of  the  opportunities 
this  appointment  aflorded  him,  in  consulting  with 
Charles,  and  devising  schemes  by  which  his  escape 
might  be  effected.  Among  other  plans,  Firebrace 
proposed  his  getting  out  of  the  chamber- window, 
and  fearing  the  bars  might  render  the  passage  too 
narrow,  he  proposed  tutting  them  with  a  saw  ;  but 
the  king,  objecting  the  danger  of  a  discovery,  com- 
manded him  to  prepare  all  things  else  for  his 
de[)ai-ture,  being  confident  he  could  get  through  the 
window,  having  tried  with  his  head,  and  judging  that 
where  the  head  could  pass,  the  body  would  easily 
follow.  The  design  was  imparted  to  some  trusty 
friends,  and  with  them,  the  following  plan  of  opera- 
tion was  agreed  upon.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Firebrace  was  to  throw  something  up  against  the 
window  of  the  king's  apartment,  as  a  signal  that  all 
was  clear,  on  which  the  king  was  to  let  himself  down 
by  a  cord  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  Firebrace  was 
then,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  to  conduct  him 
across  the  court  to  the  main  wall  of  the  Castle,  from 
which  he  was  again  to  descend  into  the  ditch,  by 
means  of  another  cord  with  a  stick  fastened  across  it, 
serving  as  a  seat.  Beyond  this  wall  was  the  counter- 
scarp, which  being  low,  might  easily  be  ascended, 
and  near  this  place,  two  other  friends,  Worsley  and 
Osborne,  were  to  be  ready  mounted,  having  a  spare 
horse,  with  pistols  and  boots,  for  the  king,  while  a 
fourth,  Mr.  Newland,  remained  at  the  sea-side  with  a 
large  boat,  ready  to  convey  his  majesty  wherever  he 
should  think  fit  to  direct. 

At  the  appointed  time,  all  things  being  in  readiness, 
and  every  one  instructed  in  his  part,  Firebrace  gave 
the  expected  signal,  on  which  the  king  attemjitcd  to  get 
out  of  the  window ;  but  foimd,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  been  fatally  mistaken  ;  for,  although  he 
found  an  easy  passage  for  his  head,  he  stuck  fast 
between  the  breast  and  shoulders,  without  the  power  of 
advancing  or  returning ;  but  having  the  instant  before 
mistrusted  something  of  this  nature,  he  had  tied  a 
piece  of  cord  to  the  bar  of  the  window,  by  the  means  of 
which  he  might  force  himself  back  again.  Firebrace 
heard  him  groan,  without  being  able  to  afford  him  the 
least  assistance;  however,  the  king  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  having  released  himself  from  the  win- 
dow, placed  a  candle  in  it,  as  an  intimation  that  his 
attempt  was  frustrated.  Had  not  this  mifortunate 
impediment  occurred,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe  his  escape  might  have  been  effected.  Other 
attempts  equally  unsuccessful  were  afterwards  made, 
which  only  tended  to  increase  the  rigour  of  the 
king's  confinement  "The  final  catastrophe,"  says 
Sir  R.  Worsley,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
"  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  recital  here:  to  say 
that  the  unhappy  monarch  was  entirely  blameless, 
might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  too  bold  an  assertion;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  judge  of  his  character  by  rcvo- 
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lution-principles,  would  be  both  unjust  and  absurd ; 
possibly,  when  the  prerogative  and  powers  claimed 
and  exercised  by  his  predecessors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  his  tragical  end  may  be  thought  more 
than  an  expiation  of  his  errors.  With  regard  to  his 
enemies,  although  liberty  and  reUgion  were  their 
pretended  motives,  power  and  emolument  were  their 
real  incentives;  and  that  tribunal,  which  doomed 
their  sovereign  to  death  for  a  breach  of  the  law, 
were  themselves  assembled,  and  acted,  contrary  to, 
and  in  defiance  of  those  very  laws." 

The  Castle  appears,  by  Domesday-book,  to  have 
been  built  by  William  Fitz- Osborne,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  the  first  lord  of  the  island,  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  It  stands  on  a  small  hill  S.W. 
of  the  town  of  Newport,  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Carisbrooke.  The  walls  of  the  original  fortress 
cover  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  these  are  surrounded 
by  a  more  modern  fortification,  faced  with  stone,  of 
an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  defended  by  five 
bastions;  these  outworks,  which  are  in  circuit  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  encompassed  by  a  deep 
ditch,  include  in  the  whole  about  twenty  acres :  they 
were  added  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as 
the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  same  engi- 
neer, Genebella,  an  Italian. 

The  entrance  (represented  in  the  engraving)  is  on 
the  west  side  between  two  bastions,  through  a  small 
stone  gateway,  on  the  arch  of  which  is  the  date, 
"  1598,"  with  the  initial  letters  "  E.  R." 

This  gate  leads  to  a  second  (see  engraving),  of 
much  greater  antiquity,  machicolated  and  flanked  by 
two  large  round  towers.  This  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  On  entering  the  area,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  its  enclosed  cemetery, 
is  seen  oil  the  right  hand :  the  present  building  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  endowed 
when  Domesday-book  was  compiled.  Over  the  door 
is  carved  "  G.  ii.  1738;"  showing  the  date  of  the 
present  building.  On  the  left  hand  are  the  ruins  of 
some  buildings,  said  to  be  those  in  which  Charles 
the  First  was  confined  j  and  a  window  is  shown  for 


that  through  which  he  attempted  to  escape.  Beyond 
these  are  the  barracks  and  governor's  house. 

In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  base-court,  on  a  moimt 
raised  considerably  above  the  other  buildings,  stands 
the  donjon,  or  keep ;  its  figure  is  an  irregular  polygon : 
the  ascent  to  it  is  by  seventy-two  steps  at  the  side 
of  the  mount.  This  bears  marks  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  probably  a  fortress  of  the  Saxons; 
round  which,  Fitz-Osborne  erected  the  outer  walls. 

Under  a  small  building  in  the  castle-yard  is  a  well 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  deep,  whence  the  water 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  was  drawn  by  means  of  a 
large  wheel  turned  by  an  ass. 

These  ruins,  as  well  from  their  situation  as  from 
the  historic  scenes  with  which  they  are  connected, 
are  all  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller. — E.  A.  I. 


TO    CARISBROOK    CASTLE. 

Oft  have  I  climbed  with  weary  step  the  brow, 

Of  your  steep  mound,  whose  time-embrowned  walls. 

And  ranipires,  frown  o'er  the  soft  vale  below. 

So  frown'd  thy  towers,  when  to  thy  gloomy  halls 

By  rebel  bands  the  martyr'd  Charles  was  led, 

Wlicn  the  rude  vulgar  mock'd  their  Sov'reign's  woe. 

And  giant  Faction  rear'd  her  guilty  head, 

'  Midst  din  of  arms,  and  nation's  o\erthrow ; 

nie  royal  victim's  calm,  yet  plaining  eye, 

'As  up  this  steep  he  bent  his  weary  way, 

Yet  more  majestic  seera'd  'midst  stern  adversity; 

Still  mid  these  tottering  walls  my  steps  I'll  stay, 

Still  'mid  those  ruins  drop  a  pitying  tear. 

And  muse  in  sadness  over  Charles's  bier. W.  G.  A. 


Our  principles  are  the  springs  of  our  actions  ;  our  actions 
,tlie  springs  of  our  happiness  and  misery.  Too  much  care, 
therefore,  cannot  be  employed  in  forming  our  principles. 
Skklton. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER. 
Thbue  is  probably  no  period  more  interesting,  or 
important,  in  history,  than  that  which  is  comprised 
in  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  lax  discipline  of 
the  Popish  clergy,  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and 
that  spirit  of  scriptural  and  general  investigation, 
which  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  had  created  and  confirmed,  all 
tended  to  aid  the  progress  of  that  important  reli- 
gious Reformation,  to  effect  which,  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  he  was  the  happy  instrument  and  cause. 

Born  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  on  November  10th, 
1483,  of  humble  and  obscure  descent,  Luther  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  a  very  early  period  by  his 
energy  and  abilities.  He  studied  first  at  Magdeburg, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Eysenach,  a  city  of 
Thuringia,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and 
entered,  -in  1501,  the  University  of  Erfurt,  going 
through  the  usual  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  took  his  Master's  Degree, 
and,  in  coinpUance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law.  His  mind, 
very  much  alive  to  serious  sentiments,  was,  however, 
considerably  affected  and  influenced  by  the  death  of 
a  companion  by  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm; 
and  this,  together  with  his  naturally  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  temper,  induced  him  to  retire  into  a 
convent  of  Augustinian  friars ;  nor  could  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  divert  him  from  a  course,  which  he 
thought  his  duty  to  his  Creator  compelled  him  to 
adopt.  Here  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  for 
learning,  and  having  also  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  gave  up  all  other 
pursuits  for  its  constant  study. 

The  great  progress  which  he  made,  and  the  name  for 
sanctity  and  erudition  which  he  had  acquired,  induced 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  appoint  him  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  in  the  University  he  had 
just  founded  at  Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe.  In  this 
manner  he  was  employed,  when  the  sale  of  Popish 
Indulgences  was  published  in  1517. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  impoverished  by  his  ex- 
travagance, had  recourse  to  this  method  of  raising 
money,  to  continue  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Julius  the 
Second.  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz,  and  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  was  commissioned  to  effect  their  sale 
in  Germany ;  and  he  employed  for  this  purpose 
John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of  dissolute  habits, 
who  boasted  he  had  power  to  sell  pardons,  "  not 
only  for  sins  past,  but  for  sins  to  come."  The 
warm  and  impetuous  temper  of  Luther,  excited  by 
the  circumstance,  did  not  suffer  him  to  continue  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  delusion.  From  the  church 
of  Wittemberg  he  denounced  it ;  examined  the  argu- 
ments on  which  it  rested,  and  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  relying  for  salvation  upon  any  other  means  than 
those  appointed  in  the  revealed  word  of  the  Almighty. 
He  was  immediately  opposed  in  these  opinions  by 
Tetzel,  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  and 
Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar. 

The  tardy  attention  of  Leo  the  Tenth  was  now- 
attracted  to  the  dispute  ;  he  cited  Luther  to  appear 
at  Rome,  but  finally  granted  his  request  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence,  against  the  accusation  of  heresy,  before 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  in  October,  1520. 
*  The  result  may  be  imagined.  Men  rarely  admit  the 
wisdom  of  an  inferior,  or  the  truth  of  tenets  opposed 
to  selfish  interest.  Cajetan  debated  but  to  condemn, 
and  desired  Luther  to  retract  the  errors  he  had 
preached.  Assured  of  the  Elector's  protection,  and 
confident  in  his  cause,  Luther  immediately  refused; 


nor  could  the  remonstrance  of  Cajetan,  nor  the  sub- 
sequent present  of  the  "  Consecrated  Rose"  to  Fre- 
derick, by  the  Pope,  induce  him  to  withhold  that 
support,  which,  both  from  policy  and  principle,  he 
had  bestowed. 

Luther's  doctrines  were  now  rapidly  spread,  and 
readily  received :  many  great  and  learned  men 
assisted  and  encouraged  him ;  among  others,  Philip 
Melancthon,  Andrew  Carolostadius :  and  even  Eras- 
mus secretly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  tenets  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow.  In  1519,  Luther  had 
disputed  again  with  John  Eckius,  at  Leipsic,  upon  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  ;  a  dispute,  which  tended  but  to 
confirm  each  party  in  their  views,  and  increase  the 
interest  of  the  controversy.  Such  was  the  progress 
he  had  made,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  arrived  in 
Germany,  who,  finding  it  politically  expedient  to 
secure  the  Pope's  friendship,  determined  on  the 
sacrifice  of  Luther.  A  safe  pass,  under  the  Em- 
peror's hand,  was  consequently  forwarded  to  him,  with 
a  summons  to  appear  at  the  Diet  held  at  Worms,  in 
March  1521.  With  this  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply :  in  vain  his  friends  urged  the  danger  ; 
reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  John  Huss,  condemned, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  death.  Superior  to 
the  fears  of  a  similar  result,  he  boldly  declared,  "  I 
am  lawfully  called  to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither 
I  will  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses  were  there 
combined  against  me."  At  his  appearance  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  princes  and  personages  of  the 
highest  rank  treated  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect.  He  replied  with  firmness  to  the  charges, 
and  refused  to  retract,  even  although  many  of  the 
Diet  were  willing  to  proceed  to  his  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  Charles  issued  his 
edict,  excommunicating  him  as  an  heretic,  and  requi- 
ring all  persons  to  concur  in  seizing  his  person  as 
soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe  conduct  was  expired. 
Luther  was,  however,  saved  by  the  Elector,  who  con- 
trived his  seizure  and  detention  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  security  till  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  in  some  degree  subdued. 
In  this  interval,  he  replied  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  his  answer  to 
Luther's  work.  Of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon.  After 
leaving  his  retreat  in  1522,  he  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  tongue,  which  was 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and,  until  the  year  1524,  he  continued,  by  pub- 
lications of  every  description,  to  undermine  the 
power  and  examine  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Clement  the  Seventh,  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
Adrian  and  Leo  in  the  Papal  chair,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  demands  of  the  Germans  for  a  General 
Council  to  terminate  the  dispute,  instructed  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  an  artful  man,  to  appear  as  his  nuncio  at 
the  Diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at  Nuremberg. 
Campeggio,  while  craftily  condemning  the  vices  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Diet,  in 
a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  former  decree  which 
had  been  passed  relative  to  Luther ;  but  his  opinions 
were  coldly  received,  and  they  separated  without  en- 
joining any  additional  severities  against  him  or  his 
party.  In  this  year,  1524,  he  renounced  the  monastic 
habit,  and  the  year  after  married  Catherine  a  Boria, 
a  nun  of  nol)le  family,  who  had  abjured  the  vows 
in  152,3,  and  whom  he  had  intended  to  marry  to 
Glacius,  a  minister  of  Ortamunden.    This  step  led  to 
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the  bitterest  opposition,  both  from  his  opponents  and 
supporters  5  certain,  however,  of  the  correct  motives 
of  his  conduct,  he  bore  their  reproaches  with  his 
usual  fortitude. 

In  1526,  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  protector, 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  the  cause  was 
now  triumphant,  and  councils  were  successively 
summoned  at  Augsburg  and  Spires,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Religion,  and  it  was  at  the 
celebrated  meeting  of  the  latter,  in  1529,  that  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of  Lunenberg,  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  together,  with  the  deputies  of 
fourteen  free  cities,  entered  a  protest  against  its 
decrees,  as  impious  and  unjust.  On  that  account 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Protestants, 
a  name  now  applied  to  all  dissenters  from  the  Roman 
see.  But,  as  it  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  repres- 
sion of  errors,  as  the  inculcation  of  truths,  that, 
some  certain  well-defined  principles  of  religious  beliet 
should  be  adopted  by  every  sect,  the  Protestants  em- 
ployed Melancthon  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Catholics, 
as  a  regard  for  truth'  would  admit.  This,  which 
was  called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  was  at  last 
amended  by  Luther,  who  had  now  but  to  contemplate 
with  pious  gratitude,  and  hope,  the  mighty  work 
which  he  had  finished,  and  the  remainder  of  whose 
life  was  spent  in  exhortations  to  princes,  and  prayers 
to  his  Creator,  for  the  progress  and  stability  of  that 
pure  system  of  Religion  he  had  preached.  Appear- 
ances of  danger,  however,  daily  increased,  the  terrors 
and  forces  of  the  church,  and  of  the  emperor,  were 
alike  to  be  directed  against  the  Protestant  church; 
but  Luther  was  saved  by  a  seasonable  death,  from 
beholding  or  feeling  its  destructive  rage. 

Having  in  1546,  gone  to  his  native  city  of  Isleben, 
to  settle  a  dissension  among  the  Counts  of  Mansfelt, 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  in  the  stomach, 
which  piit  .in  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Such  was  Martin  Luther,  whose  character  alter- 
nately elevated  and  depressed  by  the  admiration  of 
disciples,  or  the  hatred  of  opponents,  stands  yet  pre- 
eminent for  the  brightest  virtues  that  give  dignity  to 
man.  Combining  zeal  for  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
in  its  defence,  and  abilities  equal  to  his  unchang- 
ing industry  in  the  propagation  of  its  principles, 
with  that  purity  of  manners,  and  sanctity  of  feel- 
ing, which  become  the  doctrine  which  he  preached, 
he  has  left  by  his  own  actions,  not  by  exaggerated 
praise  or  evil  minded  censure,  the  best  criterion  for 
the  regulation  of  opinions  as  concerns  him,  for  the 
present  age,  and  for  all  time. 

The  good  that  he  effected  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate ;  he  found  the  Bible  a  scaled  book,  he  left  it  a 
living  letter ;  it  was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
rich,  he  has  left  it  a  precious  inheritance  of  the  poor; 
and,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  historian,  "  By 
him,  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 
of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both 
I  gexes  of  the  monastic  profession  have  been  restored 
the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life,  and  the 
imitations  of  paganism  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, the  most  worthy  of  man,  and  the  fittest 
offering  to  the  Deity." 

The  engraving  which  illustrates  this  article,  is  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  cliainber  which  Luther 
occupied,  in  the  old  Augu.stine  convent  at  Erfurt, 
and  which  still  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of 
♦he  stranger  S.  H. 


CHRISTIANITY   AND    FALSE    PllILOSOPHV    CONTRASTED 

WriEN  man  by  native  wisdom  tauglit, 
Deems  this  vain  world  a  thing  of  nougiu, 
And  all  its  pleasure,  pomp,  and  pow'r 
The  fleeting  visions  of  an  hour, 
With  scorn  he  sees  the  giddy  crowd 
Or  madly  weep,  or  laugh  aloud. 
In  secret  anguish  doom'd  to  drain, 
His  cup  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

For  him  the  day  no  joyaunce  brings: 

It  doth  but  gild  Time's  hast'ning  \ving=, 

And  as  in  mockery  bestow 

Its  splendour  on  a  world  of  woe  : 

For  him  the  night  oblivion  woos 

In  vain,  since  Death  her  form  pursues : 

The  image  of  his  fast  repose. 

Appals  him  ere  his  eye-lids  close. 

To  man  a  foe,  he  treads  awhile 

His  lonely  path,  by  heav'niy  smile 

Uncheer'd;  self-sated  then  he  flies 

To  nature's  genial  sympathies : 

Borne  by  the  fury  of  his  mind, 

\yhere  rolls  the  wave  or  wafts  the  win'!. 

Like  wand'ring  spirit  of  the  air. 

He  seeks  the  converse  of  despair. 

Ah!  whither,  captive,  dost  thou  roa;ii. 
Has  life  no  haven,  man  no  home  ; 
And  dost  thou  think  thy  tort'rer  fell. 
Who  dooms  thee  to  his  native  hell. 
And  still  tBy  fait' ring  steps  doth  urge. 
O'er  howling  waste  and  foaming  surge. 
Shall  lead  thee  to  some  still  retreat, 
For  seraphs'  high  communion  meet! 

And  wilt  thou  woo  thine  in-born  guest. 
And  nurse  the  vulture  of  thy  breast, — 
With  stupor  fierce  or  joy  accurst 
Cling  to  the  chains  thou  canst  not  burst. 
Or  fainting  sue  with  penance  vain 
The  phantom-idols  of  thy  brain  1 
E'en  now  beneath  thee  yawrs  the  grave, — 
They  fly, — those  gods  who  cannot  save. 

Yet,  hark,  amid  the  thunder's  sound, 
That  rolls  athwart  the  gulf  profound. 
A  still  small  voice  that  whispers  peace. 
That  bids  thy  toil,  thy  warfare  cease. 
That  tells  thee  of  a  beacon-light 
That  mocks  the  day,  dispels  the  night, - 
That  light  within  thy  bosom  glows. 
From  tnence  the  living  lustre  flows. 

And  oh,  how  chang'd  those  scenes  of  Lde 

To  thy  dim  eyes  so  desolate  : 

How  bright  those  hills  once  wrapt  in  ._b>:;i;, 

How  fair  those  vales'  renascent  bloom  . 

Those  transient  forms  that  mock'd  the  \v-\ . 

When  clad  in  folly's  tinsel  hue, 

In  new  and  borrow'd  splendour  shine.— 

"  The  hand  that  made  them  is  Divine." 

All  nature  feels  the  sweet  control, 
In  festal  pomp  the  seasons  roll, 
The  star  of  morning  smiles  ?erene. 
And  day  with  rapture  crowns  the  scene  ; 
The  eve  more  calm  delight  inspires. 
Night  wakes  devotion's  holier  fires  ; 
The  soul  responsive  hears  their  voice. 
And  joyous  bids  the  world  rejoice. 

The  lamp  of  Heav'n  shall  never  die. 
For  hands  unseen  its  light  supply  : 
The  passing  suns  may  shade  its  Ibeam, 
But  cannot  quench  the  living  stream  ; 
The  clouds  and  midnight  damps  obscure. 
It  glows  yet  more  intensely  pure, 
And  shall  its  shatter'd  rays  renew, 
Though  winds  assail,  or  storms  subdue. 

And  when  in  browner  twilight  fade 

Life's  waning  gleams  and  length'ning  ihmi'  , 

And  Death,  enrob'd  in  pall  of  night. 

Tears  the  faint  landscape  from  thy  sight, 

The  star  that  ruled  thy  morning's  prime 

Shall  cheer  the  eve  of  parting  Time, 

In  glory  deep'ning  gloom  array. 

Nor  set,  but  in  immortal  day.  P.  S.  Q.  H 


To  the  natural  eye  this  world  is  opaque,  and  shows  only  Us 
surface  ;  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  is  transparent,  and  may  be 
seen  through,  so  as  to  affoi'd  a  view  of  somewhat  beyond 
it. Skblton. 


Thk  Chnstian  parent  ought  to  be  a  living  exemplificalion 
of  Christianity.  His  house,  his  habits,  his  family,  Fiis 
associates,  his  pursuits,  his  recreations,  ought  all  to  be  so 
regulated,  as  to  evince  that  religion  is,  indeed,  the  parent 
of  order,  the  inspirer  of  good  sense,  the  well-spring  of  good 
humour,  the  teacher  of  good  manners,  and  the  perennial 

source  of  happiness  and  peace. Bishop  Jebb. 
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LEEDS. 
This  celebrated  manufacturing  town  is  situated  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  contains  123,393 
inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  called  Loidis,  but  from 
what  source  it  derived  its  name  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.   It  was  made  a  royal  vitt  after  the  destruction 


of  the  ancient  Cumbodunum  by  Cadwallo,  a  Briti.sh 
prince,  and  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  over  the  last  of 
whom,  on  his  subsequent  invasion  of  Northumber- 
land in  ().")5,  Osweo,  King  of  Bernicia,  obtained  a 
signal  victory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 
During   tlie   reign   of  William  the  Conqueror,   Hbert 


(le  Lacy  is  supposed  to  have  crcctx?d  a  castle  here, 
which  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  on  his  route 
towards  Scotland,  and  in  which  Richard  the  Second, 
after  his  deposition,  was,  for  some  time,  confined, 
previously  to  his  removal  to  Pontefract ;  but  there 


are  no  vestiges  of  this  building.  During  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  many  skir- 
mishes between  the  contending  parties  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  monarch  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  town,  in  a   mansion   suppo.sed   lo 
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have  been  the  first  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  that 
was  built  of  brick,  and,  from  the  colour  of  that 
material,  called  Red  Hall. 

Leeds  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  and 
sides  of  an  eminence,  rising  gradually  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  are  three 
bridges ;  one  of  freestone,  consisting  of  five  arches  ; 
another,  also  of  stone,  called  Wellington  Bridge,  con- 
sisting of  one  arch,  built  in  1817,  from  a  design  by 
Reunie ;  and  a  suspension  bridge,  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  latter.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  in  general  built  of 
brick,  and  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  are  some  elegant  mansions,  and  handsome 
ranges  of  modern  buildings. 

To  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  attributed  the  prosperity  of  the  W  est  Riding  of 
the  county.  Formerly,  only  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth  wei-e  made  here  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  more  especially  under  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  manufacture  by  Mr.  Hirst,  a 
native  of  this  town,  the  Yorkshire  cloths,  which  were 
always  regarded  as  inferior,  have  been  made  to  equal, 
if  not  to  surpass,  those  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
England.  Many  extensive  factories  have  been  esta- 
blished, in  some  of  which  the  whole  process,  from 
the  first  breaking  of  the  wool  to  the  completion  of 
the  cloth  for  the  consumer,  is  performed  by  machi- 
nery worked  by  steam.  The  principal  branches  of 
manufacture  at  present  are  superfine  broad  and 
coarse  narrow  cloths,  ladies'  pelisse  cloth  and  shawls, 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  Scotch  camblets,  blankets, 
and  carpets.  There  are  also  establishments  for 
spinning  flax,  and  manufacturing  worsted  and  cotton 
goods  ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  manufac- 
tories for  crown  and  flint  glass,  an  extensive  pottery, 
several  iron  foundries,  and  a  manufactory  for  steam- 
engines.  In  the  parish  is  dug  clay  used  in  making 
fire-proof  bricks,  as  well  as  another  kind  of  which 
tobacco-pipes  are  made.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  coal-mines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire  are 
numerous  mills  for  grinding  corn,  rape-seed,  dye- 
wood,  and  for  fulling  cloth.  Leeds  also  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  tobacco. 

The  Cloth  Halls  are  spacious  buildings  for  the 
sale  of  cloth  in  an  unfinished  state:  they  occupy 
quadrangular  areas  divided  into  rows,  on  each  side 
of  which,  are  stands  for  the  manufacturers  ;  the  hall 
for  dyed  cloths,  contains  one  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  these  stands  ;  and  that  for  white  cloths, 
about  the  same  number :  the  former  was  erected  in 
1758,  and  the  latter,  in  1775.  The  market  is  an- 
nounced by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  for  which  it  continues  open,  purchases 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds,  are  effected 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  in  perfect  silence,  by 
the  merchants  who  attend  them,  and  under  whose 
directions,  or  by  persons  accustomed  to  that  busihess, 
the  cloths  are  dressed  and  finished  for  the  use  of  the 
consumer. 

Amongst  the  principal  public  buildings  of  Leeds, 
are  the  Commercial  Buildings,  a  handsome  edifice  of 
stone,  with  a  noble  circular  portico,  erected  in  182C. 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  established 
in  1820,  has  a  handsome  hall  in  the  Grecian  style, 
built  by  Mr.  Chantrell.  The  Northern  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  also  a 
handsome  gallery;  and  a  Horticultural  Society  holds 
its  meeting  in  the  town.     There  are  several  Subscrip- 


tion Libraries,  a  Mechanics  Institution,  a  Music  Hall^ 
and  Batlis.  The  Cavalry  Barracks,  near  the  North 
Road,  occupy  eleven  acres  of  ground.  The  Corn 
Exchange,  in  Briggate  Street,  is  a  handsome  stone 
building,  having  in  the  front  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  government  of  the  to\vn  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common 
council  men.  A  relic  of  feudal  servitude,  subsists  in 
the  custom  which  obliges  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeds,  except  those  whose  houses  stand  within  the 
manor  of  Whitkirk,  (formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars,)  to  have  their  com  ground  at  the 
King's  Mills,  which  are  held  under  a  lease  from  the 
Croxvn.  The  Court  House,  erected  in  1813,  is  an 
elegant  stone  edifice,  behind  which  is  the  town 
prison.  Leeds  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  Osborne  family. 

The  parish  church  of  Leeds,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower.  Thoresby,  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Leeds,  and  a  native  of  the  town,  is  interred 
in  it,  but  there  is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
church  on  Quarry  Hill,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and 
containing  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
sittings,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  one  are  free, 
was  erected  in  182 J,  by  a  grant  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners :  it  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
later  style  of  English  architecture.  Christ  church 
in  Meadow  Lane,  was  also  erected  by  a  grant  from 
the  same  funds,  in  1824;  and  St.  Mark's  church 
at  Woodhouse,  in  1825.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  and  numerous  places  of  worship  for  the 
dissenters. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  was  originally  founded 
in  1552,  by  William  Sheafield,  who  endowed  it  with 
several  portions  of  land,  on  condition  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  erect  a  school-house.  It  has  now,  an  in- 
come of  more  than  1 600/.  annually.  There  are,  also_ 
in  Leeds,  a  National  School,  a  Lancasterian  School,  a 
Charity  School,  and  numerous  Sunday  Schools;  as 
well  as  several  hospitals  and  alms-houses. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  chalybeate  and 
other  mineral  springs :  that  of  Holbeck,  is  like  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  and  so  much 
esteemed,  that  it  is  daily  brought  to  Leeds  for  sale. 
On  the  declivity  of  Quarry  Hill  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp,  and  in  Briggate  Street  are  some 
remains  of  the  Chantry  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
founded  in  1470.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  author  of  several 
works  on  chemistry,  and  B.  Wilson  the  landscape 
painter,  were  natives  of  this  town. 


New  Dvk. — There  is  a  small  insect  peculiar  to  the  Russo- 
Armenian  provinces,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
from  which  a  Greek  Archimandrite  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  dye,  which  imparts  a  brilliant  carmine  to  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  substances,  and  resists  the  application 
of  the  most  powerful  acids. St.  Petersburgh  Journal. 


Henry  the  Eighth  caused  to  be  painted,  the  procession 
and  interview  with  Francis  the  First,  between  Ardres  and 
Guines.  This  painting  was  duly  transferred  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  succeeding  princes,  till  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  Parliament  proposed  to  sell  it  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  apprized  of  it,  and  resolved 
that  so  great  a  treasure  of  art  and  history  should  not 
leave  the  country,  secretly  cut  out  the  head  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
the  French  ambassador,  finding  the  picture  mutilated, 
refused  to  ratify  the  bargain.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
Earl  gave  the  head,  (which  he  had  carefully  presen-ed,)  to 
Charles  the  Second,  who  caused  it  to  be  replaced  ;  and  so 
skilfully  was  it  done,  that  the  blemish  can  scarcely  be 
discovered,  except  by  viewing  the  picture  in  a  side  liglit. 
Life  of  Uenry  VIII. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  XI.     Lightning. 


'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  eudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud.- 


-TaOMsoN. 


There  are  few  circumstances  in  nature  more  awful 
than  a  thunder-storm.  The  gradual  lowering  of  the 
sultry  sky,  the  gloomy  haze  which  covers  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  dread  which  seizes  upon  the  animal 
creation,  the  beast  hastening  to  his  covert,  the  bird 
to  his  roost,  and  the  bee  to  his  hive,  all  portend  the 
approaching  convulsion.  Then  comes  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  distant  thunder;  the  sudden,  interrupted 
gusts  of  wind ;  and  the  large  heavy  drops  of  rain, 
falling  like  lumps  of  molten  lead.  And  speedily 
comes  on  the  tempest  in  its  full  fury :  the  lightning 
bursts  forth  out  of  the  clouds,  envelops  the  whole 
heaven  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  runs  along  the  ground, 
levels  the  tallest  oaks  and  the  stateliest  buildings 
with  the  ■  earth,  and  scatters  desolation  along  its 
track. 

A  pious  mind  will  have  learned  to  trace  the  finger 
of  God  even  in  these  scenes  of  destruction.  A  firm 
believer  knows,  that  the  God  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right;  and  is  convinced,  that  whatever  may  appear 
opp(jsed  to  the  benevolence  of  God,  is  but  a  mercy 
in  a  less  obvious  form.  He  knows,  that  the  tumult 
of  the  storm,  and  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  are 
parts  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  which  appear  to 
be  destructive,  only  because  they  are  regarded  without 
reference  to  the  general  system  :  that  an  Eye,  which 
nould  take  in,  at  once,  the  whole  field  of  nature, 
could  perceive  that  these  occasional,  though  violent 
and  terrible  interruptions,  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole. 

Even  a  common  observer  can  scarcely  have 
avoided  noticing,  how  fresh  and  fragrant  every  thing 
is,  after  a  thunder-storm.  The  air  appears  more 
pure ;  the  eartli  gives  forth  a  delightful  odour ;  and 
the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  diffuses  a  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  and  the  elasticity  of  renovated  vigour  over 
the  whole  animal  frame. 

But   some   may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  something 
more  than  this,  respecting  the  great  natural  powers  ' 
which  have  lately  been  put  into  action.     They  may  ! 
wish   to  know,   what  thunder  and  lightning  are:  and 
that  we  will   endeavour  to   explain,  as   shortly  and 
clearly  as  we  can. 

There  are  many  substances,  which,  when  rubbed, 
have  the  property  of  attracting  or  repelling  light 
bodies,  as  chaff,  small  pieces  of  paper,  light  balls  of 
elder-pith,  and  the  like.  A  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
rubbed  on  cloth,  is  a  familiar  instance.  But  the 
first  substance,  which  was  discovered  to  possess  this 
property,  was  amber.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who 
lived  COO  years  before  Christ,  observed,  that  amber 
thus  attracted  light  bodies:  and  the  name  of  elec- 
tricity was  given  to  the  phenomenon,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  amber.  Very  little  attention  was, 
however,  paid  to  the  subject  for  many  centuries. 
Dr.  W.  Gilbert  in  1600,  and  Mr.  Boyle  in  1670, 
pursued  the  study  of  electricity ;  and  about  the  year 
1745,  Cunseus,  a  native  of  Leyden,  discovered  the 
means  of  collecting  the  electric  fluid,  in  such 
qtisntities  as  to  give  a  violent  shock.  The  glass 
vessel,  used  in  this  experiment,  was  hence  called  the 
Leyden  vial. 

Dr.  Wall,  and  several  other  philosophers,  observed 
that  lightning  and  electricity  possessed  many  com- 
mon properties.  Tlie  light  which  accompanied  the 
explosion,  the  crackling  noise   made   by  the  flame. 


and  other  phenomena,  made  them  suspect  that 
lightning  might  be  electricity  in  a  highly  powerful 
state.  But  this  connexion  was  merely  the  subject 
of  conjecture,  until,  in  the  year  1 7.50,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin  suggested  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  question.  He  had  before  observed,  that  pointed 
metallic  wires  drew  off  the  electric  fluid,  and  sup- 
posed that  lightning  might  also  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  "  The  electric  fluid,"  he  said,  "  is 
attracted  by  points.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
property  be  in  lightning :  but  since  they  agree  in  all 
the  particulars  in  which  we  can  already  compare 
them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  agree  likewise  in 
this.     Let  this  experiment  be  made." 

By  timid  and  superstitious  persons  it  was  consi- 
dered too  bold  an  undertaking  to  draw  lightning  pur- 
posely from  the  clouds,  and  try,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, what  it  was.  But  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  electricity,  suggested  means  for 
preventing  danger,  if  proper  precautions  were  used. 
Some  bodies,  as  metals,  conduct  electricity  freely. 
Others,  as  silk,  glass,  and  many  other  substances, 
will  not  conduct  it.  It  would  be  requisite,  therefore, 
to  have  a  pointed  metallic  wire  raised  considerably 
above  the  earth,  to  draw  the  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  and  have  the  communication  cut  off,  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire  and  the  person  of  the 
observer,  by  means  of  a  silk  cord,  or  other  non- 
conducting substance. 

While  Dr.  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  building 
of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  intended  to 
attach  his  wire,  the  experiment  was  successfully  made 
at  Marly  La  Ville,  in  France,  in  the  year  1752. 
Lightning  was  actually  drawn  from  the  clouds,  by 
means  of  a  pointed  wire,  and  it  was  proved  to  be 
really  the  electric  fluid.  Dr.  Franklin  himself  soon 
after  succeeded  in  making  an  experiment  of  the  same 
kin'l  by  means  of  a  kite,  raised  during  a  thunder- 
storm. He  had  afterwards,  an  apparatus  constructed 
for  bringing  lightning  into  his  house  ;  and  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  fully  established  the  fact, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  the  same. 

These  experiments,  however,  were  not  without 
danger.  A  flash  of  lightning  was  found  to  be  a  very 
unmanageable  instrument.  In  1753,  M.  Richman, 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  making  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  by  drawing  lightning  into  his  room,  and 
incautiously  bringing  his  head  too  near  the  wire, 
was  struck  dead  by  the  flash  which  issued  from  it, 
like  a  globe  of  blue  fire,  accompanied  by  a  dreadful 
explosion. 

Lightning  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  one  body  to  the  other.  Electricity 
exists  in  two  different  states,  which  are  called  positive 
and  negative:  and,  for  general  explanation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  two  bodies  similarly  elec- 
trified repel  each  other,  and  two  bodies  differently 
electrified  attract  each  other.  Suppose,  therefore, 
a  large  tract  of  country  to  be  electrified  negatively, 
and  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  and  a  thick  body  of 
clouds  to  be  positively  electrified.  The  earth  and 
the  clouds  would  attract  each  other  strongly :  and  if 
any  conducting  substance  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  electricity  would  pass  along  it.  An 
imperfect  line  of  conductors  is  often  formed  by  light 
fleecy  clouds,  which  may  be  seen  hanging  between  a 
thunder-cloud  and  the  earth,  and  violently  agitated. 
The  air  itself  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  electricity. 
But  if  part  of  the  cloud  approaches  within  a  certain 
distance  of  any  conducting  substance,  the  electric 
fluid  passes  rapidly  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  accompanied  with  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light,  and  generally  with    a  violent 
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noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration  communicated  to 
the  air. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  produced  when 
lightning  passes  from  one  cloud  to  another.  The 
reverberating  sound  of  thunder  is  merely  the  echo  of 
one  report,  and  is  completely  exemplified  when  a 
cannon  is  discharged  among  hills,  as  in  certain 
stations  among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  sometimes  very  re- 
markable, and,  indeed,  unaccountable.  It  will  melt 
money,  or  a  watch,  in  a  man's  pocket,  without 
burning  his  clothes  or  injuring  his  person;  or  a 
sword  in  the  scabbard,  without  destroying  the  sheath. 

The  knowledge  of  the  immediate  cause  of  lightning 
has  led  to  many  beneficial  results.  One  of  these  is  the 
application  of  conductors  to  buildings.  If  conductors 
are  carefully  constructed,  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  utility.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  act,  is  to  draw  off  the 
lightning,  which  would  otherwise  strike  a  building, 
and  to  conduct  it  to  the  earth.  Those  who  have 
conductors  attached  to  their  premises,  should  have 
them  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time ;  for  if 
the  communication  should  happen  to  be  interrupted, 
by  the  wires  being  broken,  or  much  rusted,  the 
lightning  may  be  drawn  into  the  house,  instead  of 
being  drawn  away  from  it. 

Another  caution,  suggested  by  our  knowledge  of 
what  lightning  is,  is  to  a\oid  taking  shelter  under 
trees,  or  near  solitary  buildings,  as  stacks  or  barns, 
during  a  thunder-storm.  Even  the  carrying  an 
umbrella  with  a  metallic  point  is  dangerous,  especially 
in  an  open  field.  An  accident  happened  a  few  years 
ago,  which  a  little  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of 
lightning,  and  ordinary  prudence,  would  have  pre- 
vented. A  party  of  hay-makers  were  overtaken  in 
a  violent  storm :  and  one  of  them  took  upon  his 
pitchfork  as  much  hay  as  he  could  lift,  set  it  up, 
with  the  points  projecting  upwards,  and  took  shelter 
beneath  it.  The  storm  was  soon  over;  and  the  rest 
of  his  companions  resumed  their  labours ;  but  finding 
that  he  did  not  join  them,  they  went  to  the  place, 
and  found  him  perfectly  dead.  The  metallic  points 
had  attracted  the  lightning,  and  thus  proved  fatal  to 
the  man.  C. 
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URiNG  the  American  war.  Captain  Gregg  and  a  brother 
oificer,  returning  from  hunting,  were  fired  upon  by  an  am- 
bush of  Indians.  Both  fell,  and  the  Indians  coming  up, 
struck  them  on  the  forehead  with  the  tomahawk,  and 
scalped  them.  Captain  Gregg,  in  describing  the  operation, 
said  he  felt  as  if  molten  lead  was  poured  on  his  head  ;  yet 
lio  had  the  hardihood  to  lie  still,  suppressing  his  breath, 
to  make  them  suppose  he  was  dead.  When  they  had  left 
him,  he  felt  as  if  something  cooling  was  applied  to  his 
burning  head.  In  fact,  it  was  his  dog,  who  was  licking  it, 
the  coolness  of  whose  tongue  was  most  grateful  to  his 
feelings.  The  dog,  after  fawning  upon  him,  left  him, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Captain  Gregg,  on  at- 
tempting to  rise,  found  he  was  wounded  in  tlie  back 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  .severely  bruised  on  the  fore- 
head by  the  stroke  of  the  tomahawk,  by  which  stroke  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  killed ;  had  not  its  force  been 
'.Token  by  his  hat.  He  crawled  to  his  brother  officer  who 
ay  dead  near  him,  and  opening  his  waistcoat,  laid  his 
;lirobbing  head  upon  his  soft  warm  bosom,  for  the  sticks 
and  stones  among  which  he  lay,  were  torture  to  him.  Here 
lie  expected  death  to  put  an  end  to  his  suti'erings.  In  the 
mean  time,  tlio  dog  speeded  home  to  his  friends,  and  by 
whining,  crouching,  running  to  and  fro,  and  looking  up  in 
the  most  supplicating  manner,  showeil  that  some  accident 
hiid  befallen  his  roaster.  They  followed  the  dog,  who 
guided  them  to  the  scene  just  described,  where  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Captain  Gregg,  who, 
under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  ultimately  recovered. 
— R.  B. 


PROVERBS.     III. 

23.  Well  BEGUN  is  half  done. 

This  ancient  proverb  is  found  in  Horace ,  ami  there 
is  one  in  Italian  like  it.  The  Beginning  only  is  hard  and 
costs  dear. 

We  often  have  great  reluctance  in  setting  about  an 
appointed  task,  the  apparent  difficulty  continuing  to  in- 
crease with  delay :  but  once  engaged  in  it,  we  proceed 
with  pleasure  until  it  is  completed.  It  is  the  case  in  those 
"  trifles  which  make  the  sum  of  human  things.  Tlie 
young  scholar  wants  courage  to  set  about  his  lesson  in 
time ;  the  friend,  or  man  of  business,  to  answer  a  letter,  or 
to  acciuiie  some  point  of  useful  information.  And  to  go 
higher  in  the  application  of  the  maxim,  it  tells  us,  that 
to  begin  to  do  good  leads  on  to  continued  improvement. 
So  the  Italians  say,  Begin  your  web,  and  God  ivill  sup- 
ply you  ivith  thread.  Akin  to  this,  are  two  valuable 
proverbs,  which  chide  us  for  indecison  and  needless  hesi- 
tation- Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time:  and. 

To  do  what's  right  make  no  delay. 

For  life  and  time  slide  fast  away. 

24.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Persons  of  similar  manners  are  fond  of  associating 
together;  but  the  bad  particularly:  indeed,  when  their 
characters  are  known,  they  cannot  easily  get  other  com- 
panions.    Hence  it  is  a  saying, — 

Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest. 
And  1  will  tell  thee  what  thou  doest. 
Those  who  sleep  with  dogs,  rise  up  with  fleas.  It  is  bad 
company  that  brings  men  to  the  gallows.  Burckhardt, 
in  his  coliection  of  Arabic  proverbs,  gives  the  following 
remarkable  one;  He  who  introduces  himself  between  the 
onion  and  the  peel,  goes  not  forth  without  its  strong  smell. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  Spanish,  Associate 
with  the  GOOD,  and  thou  shalt  be  esteemed  one  of  them. 

2.5.  One  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  tn  the  bush, 
and  the  Italians  say.  Better  have  an  egg  to  day,  than  a 
hen  to-morrow.  But  this  carries  the  idea  too  far. 
Ray  quotes  another,  which  is  much  better;  — 

He  that  leaves  certainty,  and  sticks  to  chance, 
When  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance. 
This  adage,  like  the  fable  of  the  Dog  and  the 
Shadow,  advises  us  not  to  part  with  what  we  actuallv 
possess,  on  the  distant  prospect  of  some  doubtful  or  uncer- 
tain profit.  It  seems  a  kind  of  madness  in  any  one,  who 
has  a  competence,  or  is  exercising  with  fiiir  success  any 
business  or  profession,  to  hazard  all  in  pursuit  cf  some  new 
scheme,  which,  however  promising  in  appearance,  may  fail, 
and  involve  him  in  ruin.  And  yet  how  many  are  the  victims 
of  this.  How  many  instances  in  our  own  country,  do  the 
records  of  the  year  1825  supply! 

The  proverb  also  alludes  to  a  custom,  common,  we  are 
told,  among  the  ancients,  and  which  is  not  now  wholly  lost, 
of  buying  on  speculation  the  produce  of  an  orchard,  while 
the  trees  were  only  in  blossom,  or  of  a  field  of  com,  as 
soo'i  as  the  seed  was  in  the  ground.  This  kind  of  gam- 
bling was  carried  so  far,  that  as  many  fish  as  might  happen 
to  be  taken  at  one  cast  of  the  net,  or  all  the  game  that 
should  be  taken  in  one  day's  hunting,  were  sometimes 
purchased  in  this  way. 

"  Lord  Bacon  being  in  York-house  Garden,  looking  on 
fishers  as  they  were  throwing  their  net,  asked  them.  What 
they  would  lake  for  their  draught;  they  answered,  so 
much.  His  lordship  would  not  agree  to  this.  So  they  drew 
up  their  net,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or  three  little  fishes. 
Lord  Bacon  then  told  them,  it  had  been  better  for  them  to 
have  taken  his  oft'er.  They  replied,  they  hoped  to  have 
had  a  better  draught;  'But,"  said  his  lordship,   'Hope  is 

a  good  breakfast,  but  a  bad  supper.'  " Aubrey. 

26.  Ukar  and  forbear. 

A  phrase  frequently  used  by  Epictelus.  This  sa^e 
is  said  to  have  been  an  example  of  what  he  taught.  I?e 
was  in  early  life  a  slave  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
His  wicked  master  Epaphroditus  used  to  divert  him  self 
with  striking  the  poor  boy's  legs  with  a  stick,  and  the  only 
reply  he  made  was,  that  if  he  gave  him  sucli  heavy  blows 
he  would  break  the  bone;  which  happening  accordingly, 
Epictelus  merely  said,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  would  break 
my  leg?"  When  he  afternards  obtained  his  liberty,  ?.;!d 
became  an  eminent  philosopher,  an  iron  lamp  by  which  he 
sliKlied  was  stolen ; — "  I  shall  deceive  the  lliicf,''  said  he, 
"  if  he  should  come  again,  as  ho  will  only  find  an  earthen 
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one."  This  memorable  earthen  lamp  was' sold,  after  his 
Jeath,  for  3000  drachmas, — £75  of  our  money. 

The  Mexicans  have  learnt,  from  experience,  the  necessity 
of  underfioing  trouble.  They  say  to  their  children  at  the 
birth, — "  Thou  art  come  into  the  world,  child,  to  endure ; 
sutfer,  therefore,  and  be  silent."  But  what  a  perfect  pattern 
of  forbearance  liave  Christians  in  their  Lord  and  Master, 
who  soys,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,"  "who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not." 

27.  ^Vhere  Bees  are,  there  is  honey. 

Where  there  are  industrious  persons,  there  is  wealth ; 
the  goods  of  fortune,  generally  speaking,  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  labour  and  industry,  for  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich.  (Prov.  x.  4.)  This,  says  Ray,  we  see 
verified  in  our  neighbours,  the  Hollanders. 

28.  lie  that  goes  a  Borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing. 
Thomas  Sack\  ille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  having  wasted 

his  fortune,  was  so  shocked  at  being  made  to  wait  in  an 
anti-room  at  the  house  of  a  citizen,  where  he  went  to 
borrow  money,  that  he  resolved  from  that  time  to  turn 
economist,  and  thus  recovered  his  estate,  which  might  else 
have  been  out  at  nurse  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
afterwards  received  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and 
employed  in  many  important  affairs.  The  proverb,  there- 
fore recommends'  all,  especially  the  young,  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  money-matters,  and  set  bounds  to  their 
expenditure,  lest  they  do  injustice  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  When  thou  hast  enough,  says  the  wise  son  of 
Siraeh,  remember  the  lime  of  hunger,  and  when  thou  art 
rich,  think  upon  poverty  and  need. 

Plato  seeing  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had 
wasted  his  fortune,  sitting  at  the  door  of  an  inn  feeding  on 
scraps,  said,  "  If  this  man  had  dined  temperately  he  need 
not  have  supped  so  badly." 

29.  On  a  good  Bargain  think  tioice. 

A  wise  man  seldom  determines  at  first  sight,  on 
accepting  a  proffered  advantage,  however  tempting  it  may 
appear.  Take  counsel  of  the  night,  says  a  Latin  proverb  ; 
that  is,  Consult  your  pillow, — sleep  upon  it.  Enter  not,  on 
the  first  proposal,  upon  any  engagement  that  may  have  a 
material  influence  upon  your  future  prospects.  It  is  better 
to  sleep,  that  is,  to  deliberate,  on  a  business  proposed 
to  be  done,  than  to  be  kept  awake  afterwards  by  vain 
regrets.  A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse.  People  are 
often  induced  to  buy  an  article,  because  it  is  cheap ;  but 
how  does  the  cautious  Spaniard  warn  us?  Buy  what  thou 
hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shall  sell  thy  needful 
things.  And  the  English  maxim.  What  is  not  wanted  is 
dear  at  a  farthing. 

30.  AVho  BUYS  hath  need  of  a  hundred  eyes, 
mo  sells  hath  enough  of  one. 

Tliis  an  Italian  proverb.  And  we  have  the  Latm; 
Let  the  buyer  look  to  himself.  The  seller  generally  knows 
the  worth  and  price  of  his  goods. 

31.  Brag's  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast's  a  better. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  caution  against  vain 

boasting.  Ray  quotes  a  proverb  like  it.  Brag"s  a  good 
dog;  but  he  has  lost  his  tail.  And  we  sometimes  say, 
7s  your  trumpeter  dead,  that  you  are  obliged  to  praise 
yourself?  Act  then,  so  as  to  be  deserving  of  praise,  and 
commendation  will  come  some  day  or  other.  Not  unlike 
this  proverb,  is  the  following: 

32.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

Good  actions  are  their  own  interpreters,  and  need 
no  praise  of  men  to  set  them  off.  The  phrase  is  derived 
from  an  ancient  custom  among  vintners,  of  hanging  out  an 
ivy-bush,  or  the  sign  of  one,  to  show  that  they  sell  wine. 
The  proverb  in  a  more  limited  sense,  applies  to  persons  who 
are  too  earnest  in  recommending,  or  ticketing  any  articles 
they  put  forth  for  sale,  with  the  word,  "  only  so  much." 

33.  Much  BRUIT*,  little  fruit,  or 
Great  boast,  small  roast,  or 
Great  cry,  little  wool. 

This  may  be  applied  to  those  who  introduce  with  great 
jiomp  and  noise  a  story  that  turns  out  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
significant; or  to  vain  persons,  who  have  neither  the  power 
nor  perhaps  the  inclination  to  do*  what  they  are  forward  in 
•  Noise. 


promising :  or,  mi  e  generally,  to  any  plan,  in  favour  of 
which  a  great  deal  had  been  said,  but  which  comes  to 
nothing. 

34.   The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Almost  all  languages  furnish  sayings  to  this  effect ; 
and,  indeed,  we  find  by  experience  that,  if  not  too  dearly 
purchased,  bought  wit  is  best.  M. 


carrier  pigeons. 


The  practice  of  conveying  intelligence  between  distant 
stations,  by  means  of  tame  doves,  has  been  long  used  in 
the  East;  when,  during  the  Crusades,  Acre  was  besieged 
by  the  Christian  forces,  Saladin  kept  open  a  correspondence, 
for  some  time  with  the  besieged,  by  means  of  these  winged 
messengers ;  but  one  having  been  accidentally  brought  to 
the  ground  by  an  arrow,  before  it  reached  the  city,  the 
stratagem  was  discovered,  and  the  communication  which 
would  have  animated  the  courage  of  the  besieged,  by  the 
announcement  of  speedy  succour,  being  thus  betrayed  to 
the  Christians,  such  measures  were  taken  as  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  before  Saladin  could  arrive  to 
relieve  it. 

According  to  Sandys,  this  custom  is  of  still  earlier 
antiquity,  for  he  records  that  Thomostones,  by  a  pigeon 
stained  with  purple,  gave  notice  of  his  victory  at  the 
Olympian  Games  the  same  day,  to  his  father  in  .^gina. 

Russell,  in  his  History  of  Aleppo,  says,  "the  pigeon, 
in  former  times,  was  employed  in  the  English  Factory,  to 
convey  intelligence  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Company's  ships  in  that  port.  The  name  o 
the  ship,  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  whatever  else  could 
be  comprised  in  a  small  compass,  was  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  secured  under  the  pigeon's  wing,  so  as  not  to 
impede  her  flight,  her  feet  were  bathed  in  vinegar  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  prevent  her  being  tempted  by  the  sight  of 
water,  to  alight,  whereby  delay  might  be  occasioned,  or  the 
billet  lost.  The  pigeons  have  been  known  to  perform  the 
journey  in  two  houiss  and  a  half,  the  distance  being  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  messenger- 
bird  had  a  young  brood  at  Aleppo,  and  was  sent  in  an 
uncovered  cage  to  Scanderoon,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  set 
at  liberty,  she  returned  with  all  speed  to  her  nest.  It  wa.«i 
then  usual  at  the  season  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  to  send 
pigeons  to  be  ready  at  the  port,  but  if  the  bird  remained 
more  than  a  fortnight,  she  would  forget  her  young,  and 
could  not  safely  be  trusted.  The  pigeons,  when  let  fly 
from  Scanderoon,  instead  of  bendmg  their  course  towards 
the  high  mountains  surrounding  the  plain,  mounted  at 
once  directly  up,  soaring  almost  perpendicularly  till  out  of 
sight,  as  if  to  surmount  at  once  all  obstacles  intercepting 
their  view  of  the  place  of  their  destination." 


Follow  the  fashion  in  things  indifferent,  hut  stop  when 
they  become  sinfiil. Blair. 

Keep  thy  own  secret,  and  tell  it  to  no  one ;  for  he  who 
reveals  a  secret  is  no  longer  master  of  it.  If  thy  own 
breast  cannot  contain  thy  secret,  how  can  the  breast  of  him 
to  whom  thou  intrustest  it  ? 


good  wives 
Should  resemble  three  things,  which  three  things  they 
should  not  resemble. 
Good  'Wives  to  snails  should  be  akin. 
Always  their  houses  keep  within  ; — 
But  not  to  carry  (Fashions  hacks,) 
All  they  are  worth  upon  their  backs. 
Good  'Wives,  like  city  clocks,  should  be 
Exact,  with  regularity  ; — 
But  not  like  city  clocks,  so  loud. 
Be  heard  by  allthe  vulgar  crowd. 

Good  Wives,  like  Echo,  should  be  true. 
And  speak  hut  when  they're  spoken  to : — 
'Vet  7iot  like  Echo,  so  absurd. 
To  have  for  ever  the  last  word  ! 
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WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT 


TTMnvT!  THF  mRFCTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
UNDER  ™E  ^jIRECTION  .^^g^^Q^-ci^EYy  ppR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

"This  year,"   (1406,)   says   Grafton,  "a   worthy 
citizen   of    London,    named    Richard   Whittington, 
mercer  and  alderman,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  said 
city,  and  bore  that  office  three  times.     This  worship- 
ful man  so  bestowed  his  goods  and  substance  to  the 
honour  of  God,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
benefit    of    the    common-weal,    that   he   hath   right 
well- deserved,  to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame. 
First,  he  erected  one  house,  a  church,  in  London,  to 
be  a  house  of  prayer,  and  named  the  same  after  his 
own  name,  Whittington  College,  and  so  it  remaineth 
to  this  day;  and  in  the  said  church,  beside  certain 
priests  and  clerks,  he  placed  a  number  of  poor  aged 
men  and  women,  and  builded  for  them  houses  and 
lodgings,  and  allowed  unto  them,  wood,  coal,  cloth, 
and  weekly  money,  to  their  great  relief  and  comfort. 
This  man,  also,  at  his  own  cost,  builded  the  gate  of 
London,   called  Newgate,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1422,  which  before,  was  a  most  ugly  and  loathsome 
prison.      He  also  builded  more  than   half  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's     Hospital,     in   West    Smithfield,    in 
London.     Also  he  builded,  of  hard-stone,  the  beau- 
tiful library  in  the  Grey  Friars,  in  London,  now  called 
Christ's  Hospital,  standing  in  the  north  part  of  the 
cloister   thereof,    where    in  the   wall,   his   arms    arc 
graven  in  stone.     He  also  builded,  for  the  ease  of 
the  mayor   of   London,  and  his   brethren,   and   of 
the   worshipful  citizens,  at  the  solemn  days  of   their 
assembly,  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall  j    to 
the    intent   they   should    ever,    before    they  entered 
into  any  of  their  affairs,  first  go  into  the  chapel,  and 
by  prayer,  call  upon  God  for  his  assistance.     And  in 
the  end,  joining  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,   he 
builded  for  the  city  a  library  of  stone,  for  the  custody 
of  their  records  and  other  books.     He  also  builded 
a  great  part  of   the  east  end  of   Guildhall,  beside 
many   other   good  works   that   I   know  not.     But 
among  all  others,   I  will  show  unto  you  one  very 
notable,  which  I  received  credibly  by  a  wi-iting  of 
his  own  hand,  which   also  he  willed  to  be  fixed  as  a 
schedule  to  his  last  will  and  testament.     He  willed 
and  commanded  his  executors,  as  they  would  answer 
before  God  at  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  all  flesh, 
that  if  they  found  any  debtor  of  his  that  ought  to  him 
any  money,  if  he  were  not,  in  their  consciences,  well 
worth  three   times  as  much,  and  also  out  of  the  debt 
of  other  men,  and  well  able  to  pay,  that  then  they 
should  never  demand  it,  for  he  clearly  forgave  it,  and 
that  they  should  put  no  man  in  suit  for  any  debt 
due  to  him.     Look  upon  this  ye  aldermen,  for  it  is  a 
glorious  glass  .'" 

Stow  informs  us,  that  Richard  Whittington  re- 
built the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  and 
made  a  college  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  with  an 
almshouse,  called  God's  House  or  Hospital,  for 
thirteen  poor  men,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  good 
estate  of  Richard  Whittington,  and  of  Alice  his 
wife,  their  founders;  and  for  Sir  William  Whitting- 
ton, knight,  and  Dame  Joan  his  wife;  and  for  Hugh 
Fitzwarrcu,  and  Dame  Malde  his  wife,  the  fatheM 
and  mothers  of  the  said  Richard  Whittington,  and 
Alice  his  wife;  for  King  Richard  the  Second,  Thoma* 


Great  London  city,  thrice  beneath  his  sway 
Confirm'd  the  presage  of  that  happy  day. 
When  echoing  bells  their  greeting  thus  begun, 
"  Return,  thrice  Mayor!  Ileturn,  oh  Whittington.- 


-Bisiior. 


We  here  present  to  our  readers  "  the  true  portraic- 
ture"  of  the  renowned  Sir  Richard  Whittington, 
knight;  the  greatest  Lord  Mayor  that  ever  lived; 
clad  in  the  ancient  costume,  and  attended  by  his 
distinguished  favourite,  the  idea  of  which  is  always 
connected  in  our  minds  with  this  famous  Lord 
Mayor,  "  all  of  the  olden  time."  It  is  taken  from  an 
old  print  by  Elstrack;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  knight's  hand  formerly  leaned  upon  a  human 
skull,  for  which  a  cat  was  afterwards  substituted.  In 
illustration  of  the  subject,  we  extract  from  an  inge- 
nious and  spirited  little  volvime,  lately  written  by  Mr. 
Keightley  *. 

Richard  Whittington  was  bom  in  the  year  1360. 
He  followed  the  business  of  a  mercer  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  acquired  great  wealth.  Having  served 
the  office  of  sheriff  with  credit,  in  the  year  1393,  he 
was  chosen  Lord  Mayor,  and  filled  that  office  not 
less  than  three  times,  namely,  in  the  years  1397, 
1406,  and  1419.  He  was  knighted,  it  is  said,  by 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  lent  large  sums 
of  money  for  his  wars  in  France;  and  he  died  full  of 
years  and  honours  in  1425. 

•    TaUt  and  Popular  Fictions,  by  Thomas  Keightley.    1834 
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of  Woodstock,  &c.  Hence  it  cleariy  follows,  that 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  never  could  have  been  a 
poor  bare -legged  boy;  for  it  is  here  plainly  asserted 
that  his  father  was  a  knight,  no  mean  distinction  in 
those  days.  Yet  in  every  popular  account  of  Whit- 
tington, he  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  This  erroneous  idea  has  evidently 
been  owing  to  the  popular  legend  of  him  and  his  cat, 
and  it  shows  how  fiction  will  occasionally  drive  truth 
out  of  her  domain.  Such,  then,  is  the  real  history 
of  this  renowned  Lord  Mayor ;  but  tradition,  we 
know,  tells  a  very  different  tale :  and  it  is  as  follows. 

Dick  Whittington,  a  poor  orphan  boy,  came  up 
to  London  from  the  country,  and  a  rich  merchant, 
named  Fitzwarren,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  put 
him  into  the  kitchen  under  his  cook,  who  treated 
him  harshly :  but  Miss  Alice,  his  master's  daughter, 
showed  him  much  kindness.  The  rats  and  mice 
that  swarmed  in  the  garret  where  he  slept  led  him 
a  wretched  life,  till,  with  a  penny  he  had  gotten,  he 
purchased  a  cat.  Dick's  master,  Mr.  Fitzwarren, 
was  shortly  afterwards  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  and  he 
gave  all  his  servants  permission  to  send  out  a 
venture  in  her.  Poor  Dicli  had  no  property  on  earth 
but  his  cat,  and,  by  his  master's  orders,  he  fetched 
her  down  from  his  garret,  and  committed  her  to 
the  captain  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  said  he 
should  now  be  kept  awake  all  night  by  the  rats  and 
mice.  All  laughed  at  Dick's  venture,  but  Miss  Ahce 
kindly  gave  him  money  to  purchase  another  cat. 

The  ship  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
the  captain  having  sent  out  specimens  of  his  cargo 
to  the  king  of  the  country,  he  and  his  chief  mate 
were  invited  to  court,  where  they  were  royally  en- 
tertained ;  but  the  moment  the  dishes  were  set  on 
the  table,  rats  and  mice  ran  from  all  sides  and  de- 
voured what  was  on  them.  The  captain  was  told, 
that  the  king  would  give  half  his  wealth  to  be  deli- 
vered of  this  torment ;  and,  instantly  recollecting 
poor  Dick's  cat,  he  told  the  king  that  he  could 
destroy  them.  He  went  down  to  the  ship,  and 
fetched  up  Puss  under  his  arm.  The  tables  were 
covered  once  more,  and  the  usual  havoc  begun,  when 
the  cat,  jumping  among  the  depredators,  made  a 
carnage  of  them,  which  amazed  all  present.  The 
king,  out  of  gratitude,  purchased  the  whole  ship's 
cargo,  and  gave,  over  and  above,  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  for  the  cat,  and  the  captain  set  sail  for  England. 

To  whom  is  the  subsequent  history  of  Richard 
Whittington  unknown  ?  Who  knows  not  how,  during 
the  absence  of  the  ship,  he  ran  away  from  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  cook,  and  had  gotten  as  far  as  Hol- 
loway,  when  he  sat  down  on  the  stone,  on  the  site  of 
which  is  one  called  at  this  very  day  "  Whittington's 
Stone*,"  and  heard  Bow-bells  ring  out. 
Turn  again  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London ! 

and  how  he  married  good  Miss  Alice,  and  became, 
in  reality.  Lord  Mayor  of  this  great  city  ? 

In  the  whole  of  this  legendary  history  there  is,  we 
may  see,  not  one  single  word  of  truth  further  than 
this, — that  the  maiden  name  of  Lady  Whittington  was 
Alice  Fitzwarren,  It  is  really  deserving  of  attention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  tradition  will 
falsify  history  ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  ascertain  the  exact  age  of  the  legend.  Neither 
Grafton  nor  HoUingshed,  who  copies  him,  says  any 
thing  of  the  legendary  history  of  Sir  Richard ;  but 
it  must  have  been  current  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth, 

•  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this,  just  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill,  is  the  neat  and  comfortable  college,  lately  erected, 
called  Whittington's  College,  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  court  of 
which  is  a  figure  of  thQ  founder,  as  "  abare-Jegged  boj,"  sitting  on 
the  Uolloway  stouet 


for,  in  the  Prologue  to  a  play,  written  about  1613, 
the  citizen  says ;  "  Why  could  you  not  be  contented, 
as  well  as  others,  with  the  legend  of  Whittington  ? 
or  the  life  and  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with 
the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ?  or  the  story 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London 
Bridge  upon  woolsacks  ?  "  The  word  legend  in  this 
case  would  seem  to  indicate  the  story  of  tlie  eat ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  well  assign  it  a  later  date 
than  the  sixteenth  century. 

Cats,  we  know,  fetched  a  high  price  in  America, 
when  it  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards.  Two 
cats,  we  are  told,  were  taken  out  on  speculation  to 
Guyana,  where  there  was  a  plague  of  rats,  and  they 
were  sold  for  a  pound  of  gold.  Their  first  kittens 
fetched,  each,  thirty  pieces  of  eight,  the  next  gene- 
ration, went  for  about  twenty,  and  the  price  gradually 
fell,  as  the  colony  became  stocked  with  them.  The 
elder  Almagro,  is  also  said  to  have  given  six  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  to  the  person  who  presented  him  with 
the  first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South  America. 
On  reading  this,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  assign 
a  historical  foundation  to  the  legend  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat ;  but,  it  is  more  probably  an  independent 
British  fiction. 

It  is  strange  what  a  propensity  there  is  to  assign 
some  other  cause  for  the  acquisition  of  riches,  than 
industry,  frugality,  and  skill,  (the  usual  and  surest 
road  to  wealth.)  I  hardly  ever  knew,  in  my  own 
country,  says  Mr.  Keightley,  an  instance  of  a  man 
who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  had  risen  from  nothing," 
that  there  was  not  some  extraordinary  mode  of 
accounting  for  his  attainment  of  wealth.  The  simple 
and  most  usual  explanation  of  the  wonder  was,  to 
assert  that  he  had  gotten  a  treasure  some  way  or 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  I  once  knew  a  man,  whose 
original  name  had  been  Halfpenny  (when  he  rose  in 
the  world  he  refined  it  to  Halpen),  and  who  had 
grown  rich  from  the  humblest  means.  I  was,  one 
day,  when  a  boy,  speaking  of  him  and  his  success  in 
the  world  to  our  gardener ;  "  Sure,  then,  you  are 
not  such  a  gommaril  (fool),  Sir,"  said  he,  smiling  at 
my  simplicity,  "  as  to  believe  it  was  by  honest  indus- 
try he  made  all  his  money  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Sir,  how 
it  raley  was  :  you  see  he  sent  one  time  to  the  Castle 
for  a  keg  of  half-pence,  and,  by  the  laws  !  what  did 
they  send  him,  in  mistake,  but  a  keg  full  of  goulden 
guineas  !  And  Jemmy,  you  see,  was  'cute,  and  he 
kept  his  own  secret,  and  by  degrees  he  throve  in  the 
world,  and  became  the  man  he  is.  That  's  the  rale 
truth  of  it  for  you."  Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  name  giving  occasion  to  the  legend. 

Other  persons  have  a  wonderful  inclination  to 
discover  a  ground-work  of  historical  truth  in  popular 
legends.  Whittington's  Cat  has  not  escaped  their 
shrewdness,  for  in  some  popular  History  of  England, 
the  story  has  been  explained,  as  it  is  called;  and  two 
or  three  country  newspapers,  have  copied  the  expla- 
nation with  evident  delight.  Sir  Richard  Whittington 
was,  it  seems,  the  owner  of  a  ship  named  the  Cat, 
by  his  traffic  in  which  he  acquired  the  greater  jiart 
of  his  wealth.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear,  that 
our  worthy  mercer  was  directly  engaged  in  foreign 
trafiic. 


Henry  the  Eighth  encouraged  foreigners,  and  Germans  in 
particular,  to  settle  and  trade  in  London,  and  separate 
streets  were  assigned  to  the  various  brandies  of  trade. 
The  haberdashers  adjourned  to  East  Clieape,  and  also  to 
London  Bridge;  pepperers  and  grocers,  in  Bucklerabury ; 
all  the  cooks'  shops,  were  in  Cooks'  Row  in  Thames  Street; 
the  granaries  of  the  City  were  kept  in  LeadenhaU  Street ; 
and  all  the  bread  was  baked  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  and 
brought  thence  to  the  city,— Life  and  Times  of  Henri/  VllI, 
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SUPERSTITIONS  RELATING  TO  BEES. 

So  work  the  honey  bees: 

Creatures  tliat,  by  a  rule  of  nature,  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. — Shakspeare. 

The  lower  orders  of  people  in  this  and  some  other  places, 
have  curious  superstitions  respecting  bees.  A  poor  old 
widow  once  complained  to  me  that  all  her  stocks  had  died, 
and  on  inquirinpr  the  cause,  she  informed  me  that  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  short  time  before,  she  had  neglected 
to  tap  at  each  of  the  hives,  to  inform  the  bees  of  the  cir- 
cumstance :  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  they  had 
been  gradually  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  now 
she  had  not  one  left.  This  may  appear  a  solitary  instance 
of  superstition,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  very 
generally,  on  the  death  of  a  cottager  who  has  kept  bees, 
some  ceremonious  observance  takes  place. 

A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Loudon's  mentions,  that  in 
Norfolk,  at  places  where  bees  are  kept,  it  is  peremptory, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  family,  to  put  the  bees 
in  mourning,  or  the  consequence  would  be  that  all  of 
them  would  die.  The  person  who  made  the  assertion 
mentioned  a  case  in  point,  whore,  from  the  neglect  of  the 
custom,  every  bee  in  the  apiary  had  perished.  The  method 
of  putting  them  in  mourning,  is  by  attaching  a  piece  of 
black  cloth  to  each  of  the  hives.  Another  correspondent 
also  says,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  family,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  inform  the  bees  of  the  circumstance,  otherwise 
they  will  dwindle  and  die.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  intelligence  to  the  little  community,  is  with  due  form 
and  ceremony  to  take  the  key  of  the  house,  and  knock 
with  it  three  times  against  the  hive,  informing  the  inmates, 
at  the  same  time,  that  their  master  or  mistress,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  dead.  A  similar  custom  prevails  in  Kent,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  considered  expedient  to  communicate 
any  great  event  that  may  take  place  to  these  industrious 
insects.  The  use  of  a  key  seems  necessary  in  another 
ceremony  which  takes  place  in  regard  to  bees. 

When  a  swarm  has  quitted  one  of  ray  hives,  I  always 
observe  that  a  key  is  used  to  induce  it  to  settle,  by  striking 
it  against  a  frying-pan,  and  I  should  feel  some  regret  if 
this  good  old  custom  was  omitted.  So  far  from  letting  the 
ringer  think  that  the  tinkling  noise  he  makes  is  a  useless 
one,  I  always  encourage  the  practice  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasurable  sounds  of  the  country.  Often  have  I 
quitted  my  room  on  hearing  it,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  my 
additional  wealth,  and  to  assist  in  securing  it.  The  day  is 
sure  to  be  warm  and  smiling,  and  I  wateli  the  increased 
accumulation  of  my  clustering  bees  with  infinite  satis- 
faction. The  old  customs  I  have  been  mentioning,  and 
many  similar  ones  which  are  practised  by  ray  poorer  neigh- 
bours, may  be  laughed  at,  but  I  like  them  all,  as  long  as 
they  are  innocent,  and  consider  them  as  adding  in  some 
degree  to  the  interest  of  a  country  life. 

To  a  thinking  mind,  few  phienomena  are  more  striking 
than  the  clustering  of  bees  on  some  bough,  where  they 
einain,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  be  ready  for  hiving.  I 
iserve  that  where  a  hive  is  fi.xed  over  a  swarm,  the  bees 
ill  generally  go  into  it  of  their  own  accord,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  their  Siitisfied  hum,  and  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  placed  near  them.  How  the 
queen  bee  is  made  acquainted  that  so  convenient  a  place 
for  her  to  retreat  to  is  near  at  hand,  I  know  not,  but  so  it 
is.  Surrounded  by  thousands  of  her  subjects  who  press 
around  her,  she  makes  her  way  through  them  all,  and 
enters  the  hive,  followed  by  the  whole  swarm.  Some 
means  of  communication  must  have  taken  place,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  she  could  herself  have  seen  the  snug 
treat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Here  the  work 
preparing  ftiture  cells  is  instantly  commenced,  and  I 
ve  found  that  although  a  awarm  has  not  been  able  for 
o  or  three  days  to  quit  the  hive,  after  they  had  taken 
ssession  of  it,  a  considerable  number  of  cells  had  been 
learly  completed.  Even  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  a 
cell  has  been  finished,  the  queen  bee  will  sometimes  deposit 
an  egg  upon  it,  the  sides  being  afterwards  built  up. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  appearance 
of  bees  in  wet  weather.  Some  of  them  I  have  observed 
to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  as  if  to  take  a  view  of 
the  passing  clouds,  and  some  of  those  who  are  tempted  to 
quit  the  hive,  return  to  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
sun-shiny  day  in  May  is  their  delight,  and  it  is  then  that 
bees  seem  mo?  t  active  and  most  joyous. Jesse's  Glean- 
ings in  Natural  History. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR, 

I.  Situation  and  Extent — NATtiRAi.  PROnrcTioNs — 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  those  very  few  spots, 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  operations  of  Europeans  of  all 
nations,  which  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants.  This  is  not,  indeed,  for  want  of  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  Europeans,  but  from  the  character 
of  the  natives,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  have  success- 
fully resisted  every  attempt  to  subjugate  them.  It  is  the 
third  island  in  size  in  the  world,  being  about  900  miles 
long  from  North  to  South,  and  300  broad  in  its  widest 
part.  Its  name,  in  the  language  of  the  country, is  indistinctly 
pronounced  Madecasse,  or  Malegash;  the  Portuguese 
called  it  Isle  de  St.  Lawrence,  but  Madagascar  is  now 
the  general  name  by  which  it  is  designated. 

It  extends  from  12°  to  25°  40'  South  latitude,  and  from 
43°  41'  to  50°  30'  East  longitude,  and  is  070  leagues  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  186  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
150  from  that  of  Bourbon.  The  coast  is  divided  through- 
out by  rivers,  many  of  them  navigable  a  considerable 
way  up  their  channels,  and  the  bays  and  gulfs  are 
numerous,  forming  excellent  roads  and  harbours.  The 
island  is  estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  and  the  face  of  the  country  consists  of  vast  plains, 
and  forests,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  immense  size 
and  height,  and  overhang  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
whose  summits,  in  the  back-ground,  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Many  of  the  woods  are  of  great  extent,  and  all  of  them 
are  didicult  to  explore,  on  account  of  the  tangled  brush- 
wood, and  the  huge  parasitical  and  climbing  plants,  which 
form  an  impenetrable  mass. 

The  mountains  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  mines  of 
iron,  steel,  silver,  and  copper ;  gold  also,  and  precious  stones 
are  found  in  the  streams.  The  plains  are  diversified  with 
rising  grounds,  on  which  the  towns  and  villages  are  built. 
These  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of  rice,  barley,  yams, 
&c.,  while  the  streams  that  intersect  it  in  every  direction, 
impart  great  beauty  and  fertility. 

This  island  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pro- 
vinces, all  of  them  very  fertile,  and  aboimding  with  cattle  and 
pasturage;  formerly,  these  were  each  governed  by  its  own 
chieftain,  but  of  late  years,  a  large  part  of  the  island  has 
been  under  the  dominion  of  one  monarch,  who  resides  at 
Tananarive,  a  town  nearly  in  the  centre,  or  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  island.  The  port  that  is  chielly 
resorted  to  by  the  Europeans,  is  Tamatave,  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  not  far  from  thence,  to  the  north,  is  the  Isle  St. 
Mary,  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  spot,  within  about 
three  leagues  of  the  main  island,  and  dependent  upon  it. 
The  famous  Buccaneers,  or  Pirates,  had  a  settlement  here 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  where  they 
formed  alliances  with  the  native  chiefs,  among  whom  many 
of  their  descendants  to  this  day  hold  rank. 

The  soil  in  general  consists  of  a  rich  deep  mould, 
which,  aided  by  the  mild  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  south, 
are  some  extensive  plains  of  arid  sand,  but  these  spots 
are  rare.  The  air  is  salubrious  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains;  and  the  plains  are  not  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  or  while  the  red  rice  is  growing, 
which  requires  the  land  to  be  flooded. 

The  towns  are  generally  built  on  eminences,  and  are 
surrounded  by  stockades,  strengthened  by  large  posts  of 
bamboo  at  short  distances.  On  the  outside  of  the  stockade 
is  a  deep  ditch,  and  within  it  a  parapet  of  earth.  The 
houses  consist  of  one  floor  only;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  raven-palm ;  the  walls  consist  of  planks,  lined 
with  matting.  The  space  within  is  divided  into  apart- 
ments, by  matting;  there  are  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke 
is  intolerable  to  a  European.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are 
surrounded  and  shaded  with  fruit  and  other  trees  of  a 
thick  foliage,  particularly  the  raven-palm,  which  gives  a 
picturesque  and  interesting  appearance  to  the  towns  and 
villages,  some  of  which  are  very  large  and  populous. 

The  natural  productions  of  Madagascar  are  numerous 
in  kind,  and  abundant  in  quality.  Of  quadrupeds,  there 
are  four  varieties  of  oxen,  including  the  bison.  The  flesh 
of  all  these  is  excellent,  and  a  plentiful  supply  is 
always  obtained  by  our  East  India  ships,  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  sheep  are  similar  to  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  tails  that  weigh  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 
The  babyroussa,  a  species  of  hog  with  curled  tusks,  is  a 
native  of  the  woods,  and  with  the  porcupine,  hedge-hog, 
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tendrac,  baboons  of  a  large  size,  monkeys,  badgers,  foxes, 
civet-cats,  wild-cats,  crocodiles,  and  t^To  or  three  beasts  of 
prey,  completes  the  catalogue  of  quadrupeds,  unless  we 
include  the  Rausette,  or  great  Madagascar  Bat,  (the 
Vampire  of  the  ancients,)  among  the  number.  This 
extraordinary  animal  is  a  foot  long,  and  extends  its  wings 
four  feet.  Towards  evening,  clouds  of  them  hover  about 
the  woods,  destroying  the  ripe  fruits  and  domestic  fowls, 
and  frequently  attacking  the  natives,  who,  however,  eagerly 
pursue  them  for  food,  their  flesh  being  much  esteemed. 

Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  insects  and 
reptiles,  there  are  four  species  of  lizards,  including  the 
chameleon,  and  the  breastleapcr,  a  curious  animal,  not 
generally  described.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  will  frequently  leap  upon  the  natives,  clinging 
so  fast  by  means  of  a  sort  of  hook  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
on  the  tail,  legs,  neck,  and  body,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
cut  away  the  skin.  Snakes  of  different  kinds  are  common, 
some  of  a  large  size,  but  none  venomous;  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  and  flies,  are  also  found  in  every  part.  The 
fire-fly  is  so  numerous,  that  Flacourt,  a  Frenchman,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  island  in  1661,  says  he  once 
thought  his  house  was  in  flames,  being  almost  covered 
with  them.  There  are  four  species  of  silk-worms,  all 
quadrupeds,  and  much  of  the  silk  they  produce  is  of  the 
finest  quality. 

It  is  in  the  vegetable  creation,  however,  that  Madagascar 
displays  a  most  wonderful  profusion.  The  edible  plants 
comprise,  among  many  others,  barley,  beans,  pease,  red 
and  white  rice,  including  eleven  varieties,  yams,  nine 
species  of  tobacco,  ananas,  water- melous,  musk-melons, 
the  sugar-cane,  &c.  Of  fruit  trees,  there  are  many  pecu- 
liar to  the  island,  bearing  delicious  fruit,  also  figs,  grapes, 
cocoa-nuts,  almonds,  tamarinds,  a  species  of  apples,  and 
cardamoms.  Spices  also  are  numerous.  In  the  forests  are 
hard  woods  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties,  fit  for  cabinet 
uses,  and  timber-trees  of  enormous  bulk  and  height.  Of 
the  latter,  the  raven-palm  is  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental ;  it  rises  to  a  great  height,  affording  shelter  to 
the  houses,  near  which  the  natives  usually  plant  it.  The 
ends  of  the  stems  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage,  the 
wood  is  used  in  building,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  for  partitions 
and  floors,  the  leaves  for  covering  the  roof,  and  also  for 
dishes;  and  a  gum,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  sweetness, 
is  extracted  from  the  blossom.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
the  papyrus-nilotica,  bamboos,  palms,  several  odoriferous 
woods,  the  banyan,  the  dragon-tree,  balsam-tree,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  together  with  the  pitcher-plant, 
and  various  gums  and  resins,  are  also  plentiful.  The 
streams  yield  crystals,  topazes,  amethysts,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  hyacinths,  cornelians,  &c.,  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  natives  into  various  ornaments,  set  in  gold,  at 
which  they  are  very  expert. 

The  natives  of  Madagascar  are  above  the  common 
stature,  strong-limbed,  and  of  fine  symmetry  ;  their  colour 
includes  all  the  varieties  between  dingy-white  and  jet- 
black,  owing  to  the  mixtures  of  the  different  tribes.  The 
women  are  handsome  in  their  features,  and  delicate  in 
their  shape,  with  soft  glossy  skins,  and  white  teeth.  The 
hair  of  the  unmarried  flows  in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders  ; 
the  married  women  wear  theirs  in  the  form  of  a  boquet  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  kind  of  apron,  called  a  lamba, 
fastened  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  It 
is  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of 
several  kinds  of  trees.  Persons  of  note  wear  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  chains,  rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  &c.  On  public  days,  the  dress  of  the  chiefs 
is  splendid  ;  their  Iambus,  of  white  cotton,  full,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  having  a  deep  border  of  striped  silk, 
and  a  silk  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  bespeak  their  consequence  and  rank. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  lamba,  reaching 
to  the  feet,  above  which  they  wear  a  close  garment,  that 
covers  all  the  body,  and  is  confined  at  the  neck  and  waist; 
it  is  made  of  dark  silk,  or  cotton,  and  ornamented  with 
beads.  The  wives  of  the  chiefs  wear,  in  addition,  a  beau- 
tiftil  shawl,  called  a  pagna,  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  the 
filaments  of  the  raven-palm.  Both  men  and  women  go 
bare-headed,  except  in  the  province  of  Manghabei. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  at  four  millions, 
though  some  accounts  have  stated  it  larger.  It  is,  how- 
ever, small  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  fertility  of  the 
island,  from  causes  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 
The  character  of  the  people,  when  first  discovered,  exhibited 


the  failings  and  the  virtues  of  most  savage  nations.  Placed 
in  a  land  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  they  ex 
hibited  an  easy  and  indolent  disposition.  Abstemious  in 
their  habits,  they  had  but  little  excitement  to  rouse  them, 
except  on  particular  public  occasions.  Towards  those  with 
whom  they  were  in  friendship,  their  conduct  was  humane, 
generous,  and  good-natured,  but  they  are  easily  provoked, 
and  quick  in  their  resentments.  They  possess  considerable 
mental  powers,  and  readily  comprehend  and  reason  upon 
any  new  subject.  Their  public  speakers  display  great 
eloquence  and  flow  of  language,  their  addresses  being 
argumentative  and  conclusive. 

They  are  mxich  given  to.superstition,  and  the  practice  of 
witchcraft  prevails  to  a  great  extent.  The  Ombiasses,  or 
magicians,  have  great  influence  over  the  people,  who  are 
much  afraid  of  them.  Polygamy  is  practised  throughout 
the  island,  limited  only  by  the  resources  of  the  party ; 
the  first  wife,  however,  is  the  superior.  The  women  are 
cheerful  and  captivating  in  their  manners,  passionately 
fond  of  dancing  and  singing,  but  generally  preserve  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  The  honesty  of  these  people  towards 
each  other  is  remarkable;  they  have  no  bars  or  locks. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  a 
hostile  tribe,  but  within  their  intrenchments  sill  is  security 
and  confidence. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  three  distinct 
races  in  Madagascar :  first,  the  whites  of  Anossi  and 
Matatune,  who  call  themselves  Zafe  Jiahimini,  or  descend- 
ants of  Imina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet.  Secondly,  the 
Zafe  Hibrahini,  or  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  are  also 
whites,  and  inhabit  Isle  St.  Mary  and  the  country  oi)posite 
on  the  main  island.  The  third  race  comprises  the  blacks 
or  olives,  who  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

These  are  divided  into  classes,  of  which  the  first,  or 
Zafe  Rahimiiii,  occupy  the  higher  stations  ;  and  the 
latter  the  lowest.  The  Zafe  Hibrahini  are  distinct  from 
both,  and  appear  to  have  been  on  the  island  from  a  very 
remote  period.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  they  are 
sprung  from  some  of  Abraham's  family,  and  arrived  at 
their  present  locality  soon  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch, 
as  there  is  no  tradition  extant  of  their  coming  thither; 
but  this  is  mere  supposition,  though  many  of  their 
customs,  such  as  circumcision,  and  other  ceremonies, 
would  seem  to  connect  them  with  a  very  ancient  people. 
Their  religion  is  nearly  approaching  to  what  is  called 
natural  religion ;  they  acknowledge  and  worship  one  God, 
and  have  not  fallen  into  gross  idolatry,  much  less  have 
they  practised  many  revolting  rites  common  in  heathen 
nations.  Every  man  is  a  priest  in  his  own  house,  and  an 
oli,  or  teraphim,  is  used  as  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Deity.  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  a  world 
of  spirits,  and  that  some  of  these  are  employed  as  medi- 
ators or  agents,  possessing  great  influence  with  the  Deity ; 
but  they  offer  no  worship  to  these;  Unghorray,  or  Grod 
alone,  being  the  object  of  their  prayers  and  sacrifices. 

They  have  an  indistinct  belief  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall, 
and  of  the  Flood,  mixed  with  much  superstition,  in  the 
absence  of  a  divine  revelation.  They  observe  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  but  have  no  temples  or  stated 
period  of  worship,  the  latter  being  purely  spontaneous,  and 
having  neither  divine  nor  moral  law  to  guide  them.  In 
sickness,  or  on  the  burial  of  the  dead,  or  circumcision,  or 
any  other  solemn  occasion,  the  friends  and  attendants  offer 
up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  Deity,  with  many  forms  of 
a  superstitious  nature,  on  all  which  occasions,  the  heads  of 
families  preside. 

But  the  horrid  rite  of  exposing  their  children  to  destruc- 
tion is  common  among  them;  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  the  population ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so 
large  a  population  still  remains.  The  periods  denounced 
as  unfortunate,  are  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  eighth  day  and  last  week  of  every  month,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  in  every  week ;  so  that  in  more  than  half 
the  year  is  the  human  race  proscribed,  all  the  children 
born  at  those  periods,  being  devoted  to  destruction,  and  the 
population  attacked  at  the  very  source.  Some  parents, 
however,  allowing  their  affection  to  overcome  their  super- 
stitious fears,  have  secretly  employed  slaves  to  save 
their  children,  while  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  fowls  are 
offered  up,  to  avert  the  supposed  impending  danger  of  the 
malignant  star.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  this  dread- 
ful custom  is  giving  way  to  the  mild  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity, having  been  prohibited  by  the  late  King  Radama, 
who,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  made  great 
advances  towards  the  civilization  of  his  subjects. 
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The  manners  of  these  islanders  are  marked  with  simpli- 
city ;  the  usual  hour  of  dinner  is  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  of  supper,  four  in  the  afternoon.  With  every 
luxury  in  their  power,  they  eat  sparingly,  except  on 
special  occasions.  Mats  are  laid  on  the  floor,  and  their 
food  is  served  up  on  wooden  dishes,  the  leaves  of  the 
raven-palm  serving  for  plates.  European  furniture  and 
customs,  however,  are  now  gaining  ground,  and  rendering 
their  houses  more  comfortable.  They  have  many  amuse- 
ments besides  dancing,  and  a  few  musical  instruments. 
Hunting  wild  buffaloes,  boars,  foxes,  crocodiles,  &c., 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  their  time.  They  have  some 
littie  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  divide  the  Zodiac  into 
twelve  signs,  and  the  year  into  twelve  months.  Only  one 
language  is  spoken  throughout  the  island,  with  slight 
provincial  differences.  It  is  chiefly  Arabic,  but  agreeable 
to  the  Greek  in  construction.  The  Ombiasses  are  their 
learned  men,  and  use  the  Arabic  character,  writing  also 
from  right  to  left.  ; 

The  civil  arts  are  practised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
embracing  iron-founders,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  potters, 
weavers,  mat  and  basket  makers,  and  many  other  trades. 
Wine  is  made  in  considerable  quantities;  indigo,  also, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  is  manufactured  by  a  simple 
process.  Paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  real  papyrus 
nilotica,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  practised  with 
us,  though  more  simple.  Their  ink  is  a  decoction  of  a 
sap  from  a  tree,  and  their  pens  are  made  of  small  bamboos, 
rendered  hard  and  transparent  by  boiling  and  baking. 

Trade  was  formerly  conducted  by  barter,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  learned  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
ixchange,  which  will  no  doubt,  in  time,  universally  prevail. 
~  ey  have  some  foreign  trade,  which  might  be  extended 
any  degree,  the  produce  of  the  island  being  unbounded, 
eir  dyeing  woods  possess  an  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  their  silk  and  cotton  are  equal  to  any  from  the 
East.  Before  many  more  years  are  passed,  these  people 
may  be  competitors  in  the  European  markets,  in  many 
articles  which  are  now  exclusively  procured  from  our 
eastern  colonies. 

The  practice  of  war,  unfortunately,  occupies  a  largo 
portion  of  their  time ;  and  their  wars  have  been  aggravated 
and  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  since  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  slave- 
trade.     Their  weapons  wera  formerly  clubs,  bows  and 


arrows,  and  spears,  but  these,  being  superseded  by  the  mus 
ket  and  sword  of  the  European,  are  now  fast  falling  into 
disuse. 

The  island  was  formerly  divided  into  four  or  six  king 
doms,  until  the  arrival  of  the  race  of  Ramtni,  when  their 
leader  was  chosen  Ampansacabe,  or  sovereign  of  the  whole, 
which  form  continued  for  twenty-four  generations,  ending 
with  Ramini  Larizon,  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection. 
At  present,  nearly  all  the  island  is  under  one  king,  and  pro- 
bably will,  in  time,  be  wholly  so ;  each  province,  however, 
is  governed  by  its  own  chief,  and  its  own  code  of  laws, 
but  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  island.  Thus, 
in  Ghalimboule,  each  town  is  a  distinct  republic,  governed 
by  a  filoubei,  or  president.  The  military  force  is 
great ;  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  warrior, 
and  they  are  called  together  by  proclamation,  which  they 
durst  not  disobey.  Radama,  on  one  occasion,  marched 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  fight  the 
Seelavis,  a  large  proportion  being  armed  and  accoutred  in 
the  European  manner.  The  soldiery  have  no  other  pay 
than  the  booty  they  obtain,  and  when  the  expedition  is 
over  they  disband. 

They  have  a  regular  code  of  criminal  laws,  called  Mas- 
sinditi,  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition:  the 
penalties  are  inflicted  in  a  summary  manner,  and  when 
the  proofs  are  apparent  to  many  spectators,  the  injured  party 
may  inflict  the  sentence  on  the  spot,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  judge.  They  have  also  a  civil  code,  (Massinpoh,) 
applicable  to  the  behaviour  of  private  persons  in  their 
trades,  conversation,  support  of  their  families,  &c. ;  and  it 
regulates  the  private  transactions  between  man  and  man. 
There  is  also  a  general  standard  of  conduct  which  includes 
in  its  operation  the  whole  of  their  domestic  economy.  It 
is  called  Massintani,  and  enjoins  the  observance  of  ancient 
customs,  ceremonies,  businesses,  and  amusements,  and 
reduces  them  all  to  a  system.  Thus  the  customs  of  former 
ages  are  as  well  provided  for,  as  the  punishment  of  offenders 
against  the  laws. 

Such  is  Madagascar,  and  such  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
found  by  their  first  European  visiters  living  in  a  simple 
and  patriarchal  manner;  possessing,  with  great  vices,  a 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  virtues  of  savage  life.  In  a 
succeeding  paper,  we  shall  Ishortly  detail  the  particulars  of 
their  history. 
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i   PERSIAN    STORY 
SadtK  Beo  was  of  good  family,  handsome  in  person,  and 

Eossessed  of  good  sense  and  courage,  but  he  was  poor, 
aving  no  property  but  his  sword  and  his  horse,  with 
■which  he  served  as  a  gentleman  retainer  of  a  nobleman. 
The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  Siidik's  descent,  and 
entertaining  a  respect  for  his  character,  determined  to 
make  him  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Hooseinee,  who, 
though  beautiful,  as  her  name  implied,  was  remarkable  for 
her  haughty  manner  and  ungovernable  temper. 

Giving  a  husband  of  the  condition  of  Sadik  Beg  to  a 
lady  of  Hooseinee's  rank,  was,  according  to  usage  in  such 
unequal  matches,  like  giving  her  a  slave  ;  and  as  she  heard 
a  good  report  of  his  personal  qualities,  she  oflfered  no 
objections  to  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  soon  after 
it  was  proposed,  and  apartments  were  assigned  to  the  happy 
couple  in  the  Nabob's  palace. 

Some  of  Sadik  Beg's  friends  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune, 
as  they  saw,  in  the  connexion  he  had  formed,  a  sure  pro- 
spect of  his  advancement.  Others  mourned  the  fate  of  so 
fine  and  promising  a  young  man,  now  condemned  to  bear 
through  life  all  the  humours  of  a  proud  and  capricious 
woman ;  ha\  one  of  his  friends,  a  little  man,  called  Mer- 
dek,  who  was  completely  hen-pecked  by  his  own  wife,  was 
particularly  rejoiced,  and  quite  chuckled  at  the  thought 
of   seeing  another  in  the  same  condition  with  himself. 

About  a  month  after  the  nuptials  Merdek  met  his  friend, 
and,  with  malicious  pleasure,  wished  him  joy  of  hLs  mar- 
riage : — "  Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you,  Sadik," 
said  he,  "  on  this  happy  event  I"  "  Thank  you,  my  good 
fellow ;  I  am  very  happy  indeed,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
the  joy  I  perceive  it  gives  my  friends."  "Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  you  are  happy?"  said  Merdek,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  really  am  so,"  replied  Sadik.  "  Nonsense,"  said  his 
friend ;  "  do  we  not  all  know  to  what  a  termagant  you  are 
united?  and  her  temper  and  high  rank  combined,  must,  no 
doubt,  make  her  a  sweet  companion."  Here  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  the  little  man  actually  strutted  with  a 
feeling  of  superiority  over  the  bridegroom. 

S-ddik,  who  knew  his  situation  and  feelings,  was  amused 
instead  of  being  angry.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  quite 
understand  the  grounds  of  your  apprehension  for  my  hap- 
piness. Before  I  was  married,  I  had  heard  the  same 
reports  as  you  have  done  of  my  beloved  bride's  disposition ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  found  it  quite  otherwise ; 
she  is  a  most  docile  and  obedient  wife."  "  But  how  has  this 
miraculous  change  been  wrought?"  "  Why,"  said  Sadik, 
"  I  believe  I  have  some  merit  in  effecting  it ;  but  you  shall 
hear. 

"  After  the  ceremonies  of  our  nuptials  were  over,  I  went 
in  my  military  dress,  and  with  ray  sword  by  my  side,  to  the 
apartment  of  Hooseinee.  She  was  sitting  in  a  most  digni- 
fied posture  to  receive  mo,  and  her  looks  were  any  thing 
but  inviting.  As  I  entered  the  room,  a  beautiful  cat,  evi- 
dently a  great  favourite,  came  purring  up  to  me.  I  deli- 
berately drew  my  sword,  struck  its  head  off,  and  takiag 
that  in  one  hand,  and  the  body  in  the  other,  threw  them 
out  of  the  window.  I  then  very  unconcernedly  turned  to 
the  lady,  who  appeared  in  some  alarm  ;  she,  however, 
made  no  observations,  but  was  in  every  way  kind  and  sub- 
missive, and  has  continued  so  ever  since.' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  little  Merdek,  with 
a  significant  shake  of  the  head — "  a  word  to  the  wise  :"  and 
away  he  capered,  obviously  quite  rejoiced. 

It  was  near  evening  when  this  conversation  took  place  : 
soon  after,  when  the  dark  cloak  of  night  had  enveloped  the 
bright  radiance  of  day,  Merdek  entered  the  chamber  of  his 
spouse,  with  something  of  a  martial  swagger,  armed  with 
a  scimitar.  The  unsuspecting  cat  came  forward  as  usual, 
to  welcome  the  husband  of  her  mistress ;  but  in  an  instant 
her  head  was  divided  from  her  body,  by  a  blow  from  the 
hand  which  had  so  often  caressed  her.  Merdek  having 
proceeded  so  far  courageously,  stooped  to  take  up  the  dis- 
severed members  of  the  cat,  but  before  he  could  effect  this, 
a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  from  his  incensed  lady, 
laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

The  tattle  and  scandal  of  the  day  spreads  from  zeniineh 
to  zenaneh  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  wife  of  Mer- 
dek saw  in  a  moment  whose  example  it  was  that  he  imi- 
tated. "  Take  that,"  said  she,  as  she  gave  him  another 
cuff,  "  take  that,  you  paltry  wretcli ;  you  should, "  she 
added,  laughing  him  to  scorn,  "  have  killed  the  cat  on  the 
wedding-day." 

[_Abridged  from  Sketches  in  Persia.] 


PO-WER  OF  THE  SENSES  OF  HEARING  AND 

FEELING  IN  THE  BLIND. 
People  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  powers  of 
the  ear,  and  instances  which  we  may  quote  of  it  in 
the  blind  may  at  first  appear  incredible.  We  have 
known  blind  men,  for  instance,  who  could  not  only 
ascertain  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  an  apartment 
by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  but  who  could,  on 
entering  one  with  which  they  were  familiar,  tell  by 
striking  their  cane  on  the  floor,  and  listening  to  the 
echo,  whether  any  of  the  large  articles  of  furniture 
had  been  removed  from  it,  or  shifted  from  their 
usual  places.  What  seeing  person  would  think  it 
possible,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  to  tell  which  was 
the  tallest,  and  which  was  the  shortest  of  a  number 
of  speakers,  merely  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
sound  came  from  their  mouths  to  his  ear  ?  Yet 
many  blind  persons  can  not  only  do  this,  but  can 
ascertain  very  nearly  the  ages  of  the  persons.  We 
have  made  this  experiment  iu  more  than  fifty  instances 
with  the  blind,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  came  as  near  the  mark  as  we  did,  aided  by  the 
eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  is  changed 
with  every  changing  year;  we  seize  only  upon  the 
extremes  of  the  chain;  we  can  tell  the  shrill  scream 
of  the  child,  from  the  rough  firm  voice  of  manhood, 
and  the  trembling  tones  of  old  age;  but  besides 
these, — ^besides  the  difference  in  the  volume  and  pitch 
which  exists  between  the  voices  of  different  persons, 
there  is  another  produced  by  the  course  of  years ; 
and  time  stamps  his  impress  upon  the  voice,  as 
surely  as  upon  the  face.  The  bhnd  man  tests  these 
by  his  practised  ear,  and  not  only  can  ascertain  with 
tolerable  correctness  the  age  of  the  speaker,  but  pro- 
nounce upon  his  height,  the  dimensions  of  his  chest, 
and  so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
discriminating  power  of  some  blind  men,  who  seize 
upon  the  slight  variations  of  the  intonation  of  the 
voice,  as  we  do  upon  the  changes  of  the  countenance, 
and  judge  by  them  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  We  seldom  think  of  the  voice;  but  it 
is  upon  thus  that  the  blind  man  seizes,  as  upon  a 
thread,  to  direct  him  to  the  seat  of  the  passions. 
Hence  it  is,  that  some  of  them  can  ascertain  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance  the  disposition  and  character 
of  persons :  they  are  not  imposed  on  by  the  splendour 
of  dress,  they  are  not  prejudiced  by  an  ungainly  air, 
they  are  not  won  by  a  smile,  nor  are  they  dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  beauty,  or  led  captive,  as  many  are 
wont  to  be,  by  the  fascination  of  a  lovely  eye.  The 
voice  is  to  them  the  criterion  of  beauty,  and  when 
its  melodious  tones  come  forcibly  stamped  with 
sincerity  from  the  soul,  their  imaginations  at  once  give 
to  the  speaker  a  graceful  form,  and  a  beautiful  face. 

The  ear  of  some  animals  is  surprisingly  acute,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  improved  by  blindness. 
We  know  of  a  horse  who,  after  becoming  blind, 
evidently  had  his  hearing  very  much  sharpened; 
when  feeding  in  the  pasture  with  others,  far  from  the 
road,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  raise 
his  head,  and  whinny  out  his  salute,  long  before  his 
companions  betrayed  any'  consciousness  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  passing  stranger. 

So  with  the  blind  man,  when  he  is  walking  along 
the  street  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow, 
whether  the  houses  are  high  or  low,  whether  au 
opening  which  he  may  be  passing  is  a  court  closed 
up  at  the  end,  or  whether  it  has  an  outlet  to  another 
street;  and  he  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
in  what  lane,  or  court,  or  square  he  is.  He  goes 
along  boldly,  seeming  to  see  with  his  ears,  and  to 
have  landmarks  in  the  air. 
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The  accuracj'  of  the  ear  gives  to  blind  persons  a 
very  great  advantage  in  music ;  they  depend  entirely 
upon  it ;  and  hence  they  harmonize  so  well  together, 
and  keep  such  perfect  accord  in  time,  that  Paganini, 
after  listening  to  some  pieces  performed  by  pupils 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  declared 
that  he  never  before  had  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
harmony  was. 

The  touch  is  capable  of  being  equally  perfected, 
and  many  remarkable  instances  are  given  of  this. 
Saunderson*,  the  blind  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  became  such  a  con- 
noisseur of  ancient  coins,  that  he  could  detect  the 
modern  counterfeits,  even  when  good  eyes  were 
puzzled  about  them.  There  lived  a  few  years  ago  a 
blind  man  in  Austria,  who  executed  very  good  busts 
by  feeling  the  faces  of  persons,  and  imitating  them ; 
and  there  is  now  a  bust  of  the  late  Emperor,  exe- 
cuted by  this  blind  man,  and  preserved  in  the 
Museum  in  Vienna,  which  is  considered  a  very  good 
likeness.  Persons  who  have  witnessed  exhibitions 
at  the  Institutions  for  the  blind,  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  ease  with  which  they  can  read  books 
printed  in  raised  letters,  by  passing  the  fingers 
rapidly  over  them :  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
extraordinary  as  many  other  instances  which  are 
notorious,  though  not  well  understood.  A  blind 
man,  for  instance,  when  walking  in  a  perfect  calm, 
can  ascertain  the  proximity  of  objects  by  the  feeling 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  his  face ;  it  would  seem  at 
first  that  the  echo  given  back,  were  it  only  from  his 
breathing,  might  be  sensible  to  his  ear;  but  we  have 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  a  blind  man  with  his 
ears  stopped,  could  tell  when  any  large  object  was 
close  to  his  face,  even  when  it  was  approached  so 
slowly  as  not  to  cause  any  sensible  current  of  air. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  blind  can 
distinguish  colours,  but  after  much  research  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  impossible;  all  the  blind,  wliom 
we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  have  replied  that 
they  had  no  such  power,  and  they  did  not  believe 
that  any  blind  person  ever  had  it.  Indeed,  what 
tangible  quality  can  there  be  in  a  substance  so 
ethereal,  that  it  passes  unobstructed  through  dense 
glass  ?  There  was  an  instance  of  a  girl  in  England, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have  this  power ;  and 
the  trials  and  tests  which  she  successfully  underwent 
somewhat  puzzled  us,  until  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  offered  itself  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
different  coloured  rays  of  light.  She  could  ascertain 
the  colours  of  different  pieces  of  cloth  by  applying 
them  to  her  lips  in  succession ;  and  she  must  have 
learned  that  some  colours  radiate  heat  more  rapidly 
than  others,  so  that  she  could  tell  white  from  black 
by  the  different  degree  of  warmth  which  it  imparted 
to  her  lips.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  nicety  of  touch  which  can  be 
quoted.  The  same  girl  used  to  astonish  incredulous 
visiters  by  reading  the  large  letters  of  the  maker's 
name,  written  in  their  hats,  while  they  held  them 
behind  her  back. 

[iVtfr(/t  American  Ii£view.^ 

•  Xifholas  Saunderson  was  born  in  1682,  and  died  in  1739.  He 
lost  his  sigtit  Vjy  the  small-pox  when  only  a  year  old.  Having  shown 
considerable  talent  as  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  advantage,  that  he  became  a  lec- 
turer, and  was  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Jlathematics  io  that 
University, 

Life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions,  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  witli  neces- 
sities, in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of  petty 
pleasures,  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  tlie  main  stream 
of  life  t,'lide3  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  bv  small,  or  frequent 
interruptions, — J  oh-n  3  'j  .>(■ 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

[FnoM  AN  Arabian  Poet.] 
The  beautiful  thought,  contained  in  this  poem,  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  the   translations   of  two  eminent  Oriental  scholars,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.    The  reader  may  compare  them,  and  judge. 

Mr.  Carlyle's. 
When  born,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drowned, 
Whilst  thine  assembled  friends  around 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest: 
So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  hour 
They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  pour 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest. 

Sir  William  Jones's. 
On  parent's  lap,  a  naked,  new-born  child, 
Weepinj;  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled: 
So  live,  that  sinking  into  death's  last  sleep, 
Calm  thou  raay'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 


The  modest  deportment  of  really  wise  men,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  assuming  air  of  the  young  and  ignorant, 
may  be  compared  to  the  different  appearance  of  wheat, 
which,  while  its  ear  is  empty,  holds  up  its  head  proudly, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends  modestly  down, 
and  withdraws  from  observation. 


Whoso  him  bethought. 

Inwardly  and  oft, 

How  sore  it  were,  to  flit 

From  life  into  the  pit, 

From  pit  into  pain 

Which  ne'er  shall  cease  again, 

He  would  not  do  one  sin. 

All  the  world  to  win. Old  Epitaph. 


Of  all  sights  which  can  soften  and  humanize  the  heart  of 
man,  there  is  none  that  ought  so  surely  to  reach  it  as  (hat 
of  innocent  children,  enjoying  the  happiness  wliich  is  their 
proper  and  natural  portion. Southey. 


To  live  holily  is  the  way  to  die  safely,  happily.  If  death 
be  terrible,  yet  innocence  is  bold,  and  will  neither  fear 
itself  nor  let  us  fear ;  where,  contrariwise,  wickedness  is 
cowardly,  and  cannot  abide  any  glimpse  of  light,  or  show 
of  danger. Bishoi'  Hall. 


Uninterrupted  happiness  is  not,  nor  never  will  be,  tlia 
lot  of  man.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  another,  and  a  better 
world,  and  therefore  it  is  that  pain,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
is,  if  not  constantly,  at  least  very  generally,  the  coni])anion 
of  our  journey  through  this  life.  Pain  is  often,  in  fact,  the 
medium  through  which  we  become  purified,  and  irrepared 
ibr  an  infinitely  higher  state  of  being,  of  whose  faculties, 
and  powers  of  enjoyment,  we  can  form  now  but  a  very  in- 
adequate idea. 


Can  any  man  be  faithful  in  much,  that  is  faithless  in  a 
little  ? Jeiiemy  Taylor. 


Where  there  is  the  most  love  of  God,  there  will  be  there 
the  truest  and  most  enlarged  philanthropy. Southey. 


Let  us  not  so  much  solicit  God  for  any  temporal  advantage, 
as  for  a  heart  that  may  fit  us  ibr  it,  and  that  He  would  he 
the  chooser  as  well  as  the  giver  of  our  portion  in  this  world, 
for  he  is  alone  able  to  suit  and  sanctify  our  condition  to  us, 
and  US  to  our  condition. — South. 


Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true; 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Whom  none  can  work  nor  woo, 
To  use  in  any  thing  a  trick  or  sleight, 
For  above  all  things  be  abhors  deceit : 

His  words  and  works  and  fashion  too. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  straight. 

Herbert, 
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THE  PAPYRUS  PLANT. 


THE  CYPEKU8    FAPYRD8. 


The  Papyrus  Plant,  the  Cyperus  Papyrus,  according 
to  Champollion,  has  ceased  to  grow  in  Egypt ;  [but 
in  this  he  is  evidently  mistalien.]  The  ancient 
Arabs  called  it  lerd ;  it  grew  principally  in  marshy 
places,  and  its  culture  was  a  source  of  riches 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  ancient 
lakes  of  Bourlos,  and  of  Menzaleh,  or  Termis.  The 
Baroness  Minutoli  says  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  environs  of  Damietta,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Menzaleh.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  scarce. 
M.  Savary  states,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  about 
Damietta  and  the  lake  Menzaleh,  and  observes  that 
all  travellers  who  have  not  visited  this  part  of  Egypt, 
make  no  mention  of  the  plant.  This  author  quotes 
from  Strabo,  who  calls  it  biblos,  and  says  that  it  is 
indigenous  to  Lower  Egypt ;  he  describes  it  very 
clearly,  and  alludes  to  a  restriction  of  its  growth  to 
particular  places.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Syracuse, 
and  Captain  Smyth  has  figured  it,  and  described  it 
with  great  precision.  It  floats  as  it  grows  ;  the  prin- 
cipal root  runs  horizontally  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  throws  out  long  filaments,  which  descend 
I)crpendicularly  downwards,  whilst  numerous  trian- 
gular green  stems  shoot  upwards,  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  bear,  on  the  crown,  a  fibrous  tuft  of  fine  fila- 
ments, which,  near  their  extremities,  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  leaving  small  seedy  flowerets. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  Egypt 
by  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  as  a  present  to  Hiero. 

Paper  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  yellow 
pellicle  that  surrounds  the  stem  near  the  root ;  but 
Captain  Smyth  was  more  successful,  by  following  the 
directions  of  Pliny,  with  tlie  cellular  substance  of 
the  whole  stem  cut  thin,  and  the  slices  laid  over  each 
other  transversely  at  right  angles,  and  well  pressed. 


The  ancients  extracted  sugar  from  this  plant,  and 
made  cordage  and  canvass  of  its  fibres.  It  served  as 
a  medicine  for  the  sick,  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
also  for  fuel.  The  monopoly  of  this  useful  plant  by 
the  government  of  Eg5rpt,  alluded  to  by  Strabo, 
probably  occasioned  its  scarcity.  M.  de  Sacy,  quot- 
ing from  an  Arabic  writer,  whose  MS.  is  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  states  that  the  Egjrptians  WTote  on 
the  paper  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  made  from  a 
reed  called  berdi.  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  fabricator  of  this  paper.  The  Greeks  wrote  upon 
silk,  parchment,  and  other  substances,  and  also  on 
the  paper  of  Egypt.  Pliny  gives  a  very  full  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  paper  from 
the  Papyrus  plant.  He  says,  the  stem  of  the  plant  is 
divided  with  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates,  or 
slender  pellicles,  each  of  them  as  large  as  the  plant 
will  admit.  These  form  the  elements  of  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  composed.  The  pellicles  in  the 
centre  are  the  best,  and  they  diminish  in  value  as 
they  depart  from  it.  As  they  were  separated  from 
the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table,  and  laid 
across  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  this  state  they 
were  moistened  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  while 
wet  were  put  under  a  press,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  water  of  the  Nile  was 
said  to  have  a  gummy  quality,  sufficient  to  make  tlie 
layers  of  the  plant  adhere  to  each  other ;  but  Mr. 
Bruce  has  shown,  that  the  plant  itself  is  adequate  to 
this,  from  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  does  not,  in 
any  degree,  possess  this  property.  Sometimes,  how- 
I'ver,  perhaps  when  the  plant  did  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  sugar,  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  wheat- 
flour  was  used  for  tliis  purpose.  The  size  of  the 
paper  seldom  exceeded  two  feet,  and  it  was  frequently 
much  less.  Mr.  Bruce  made  paper  of  the  plant, 
which  he  saw  growing  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The 
plant  must  formerly  have  been  very  abundant,  for 
Cassiodorus  speaks  of  it  as  forming  a  forest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  rises  to  the 
view  this  forest  without  branches,  this  thicket  with- 
out leaves,  this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this  ornament 
of  the  marshes."  Prosper  Alpinus  and  Guilandin, 
both  saw  it  about  two  centuries  since,  and  the  latter 
remarks,  that  the  inferior  and  succulent  part  of  it 
was  eaten  by  the  common  people. 

The  Egyptian  paper  was  manufactured  principally 
at  Alexandria,  but  also  at  Memphis  and  other  Egyp- 
tian cities.  At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
traffic  in  paper  was  very  flourishing,  and  it  continued 
until  the  fifth  century,  for  St.  Jerome  says  it  was 
much  in  use  during  his  time,  although  a  very  high 
impost  was  put  upon  it.  This  impost  was  abolished 
by  Theodoric,  King  of  Italy,  in  the  sixth  centmy, 
upon  which  Cassiodorus  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
congratulates  the  whole  world  on  the  removal  of  the 
impost  from  an  article  of  traffic  so  essential  to  the 
convenience  and  improvement  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  the  arts,  science, 
and  commerce. 

[PETTicnEw's  History  of  Mummiei] 

If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a  journey, 
then  we  may  add,  that  the  Christian  pilgrimage  far  sur- 
])asses  all  others,  in  the  following  important  particulars  • 
ill  the  goodness  of  the  road,  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects, 
in  the  excellence  of  the  company,  and  in  tlie  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian 
traveller,  when  he  has  finished  his  course. C. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

To  none  of  our  national  monuments  belongs  a  higher 
defiree  of  interest  and  veneration  than  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  Wonderful  for  the  splendour  of  its  architectural 
beauties,  it  makes  a  far  stronger  appeal  to  our  feelings,  as 
the  mausoleum  of  many  of  England's  noblest  sons,  and  as 
the  sacred  repository  of  those  memorials  of  former  ages, 
on  which  the  mind  rests  with  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
delight. 

The  origin  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  traced  to  a 
very  remote  period.  According  to  several  learned  anti- 
quaries, and  the  general  voice  of  tradition,  it  was  founded 
by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons:  but  this  opinion  has 
been  controverted,  and  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  is 
assigned  as  the  more  probable  date  of  its  origin.  Under 
the  celeb/aUid  Dunstan,  however,  the  originally  humble 
monastery,  whenever  founded,  rose  into  importance,  and 
received  from  the  crow  ;i  many  and  valuable  grants,  both  of 
money  and  land.  Edward  the  Confessor  afforded  it  a  still 
more  splendid  patronage ;  which  he  was  induced  to  exercise 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  the  perilous  vow  he  had  taken  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  monkish  historians, 
aild,  that  lie  was  induced  to  fix  on  the  Abbey  as  the 
object  of  his  bounty,  at  the  express  command  of  Saint 
Peter,  who,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  him  in  person,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  anciently  consecrated  it  by  miracles, 
directed  it  to  be  now  so  richly  adorned  and  endowed,  that 
its  appellation  might  properly  be  the  House  of  God,  and  the 
Gate  of  Heaven. 
^  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  that  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  this  country  made  its  first  great  advance  towards 
improvement.  The  churches  o.  this  period  are  described 
as  built  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  others  in  that 
of  a  circle  ;  and  as  having  a  high  altar,  so  constructed,  as 
to  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fitted  with 
an  aperture,  afterwards  carefully  closed  up,  through  which 
were  de|X)sited  the  relics  of  some  famous  martyr  or  con- 
fessor. On  this  altar  was  placed  the  Pix,  or  box  containing 
the  Host;  and  projecting  over  it  was  a  rich  canopy  of 
carved  work,  which  jutted  out  from  the  screen  behind,  and 
usually  exhibited  the  best  efforts  of  cotemporary  art.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  or  stretching  across  the  nave, 
were  galleries  called  woodlofts,  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  minstrels,  and  displayed  in  their  construction 
a  profusion  of  paintings,  gilded  ornaments,  and  images. 
The  choir  was  furnished  with  sparkling  chandeliers,  and 
candelabra  in  the  shape  of  trees:  while  on  the  occasion  of 
any  solemn  festival,  the  walls  were  decorated  with  beau- 
tifully embroidered  tapestry,  and  whatever  else  could  add 
to  the  magnificence  and  effect  of  the  ceremony.  As  the 
wealth  thus  gathered  together  in  these  highly-adorned 
buildings  was  often  immense,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
appoint  persons  to  keep  watch  against  the  attempts  of 
violence  and  dishonesty,  which  even  in  those  days  of 
devotion  did  not  always  fear  to  commit  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 
The  men  appointed  to  this  office  were  called  searchers,  and 
were  allowed  an  apartment  in  the  church,  and  meat  and 
diink,  which  tney  received  in  a  chamber  named  the 
wooden-room,  whither  they  retired  for  their  evening  meal, 
after  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell,  and  just  before  they 
commenced  the  search  for  the  night.  Already,  also,  had 
the  practice  become  common  of  adding  several  little  chapels 
to  the  main  building,  which,  though  dedicated  to  different 
saints,  had  all  of  them  the  general  name  of  Lady  Chapels. 
They  were  not  without  their  use.  If  any  one  found  himself 
too  late  for  the  service  of  the  day,  they  were  open  to  him, 
and  he  might  there  join  in  the  general  devotions,  without 
having  ventured  to  disturb  the  decorum  of  the  congregation. 
There  also  the  sick  might  take  their  part  in  the  service 
without  fatigue;  and  the  stranger  who  arrived  from  afar, 
and  wished  not  to  appear  before  his  brethren  in  the  worn 
and  dusty  garment  of  the  traveller. 

Edward  nobly  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  compromise, 
oy  which  he  escaped  the  danger  of  leaving  his  kingdom, 
to  take  a  long  journey  into  the  remote  countries  of  the 
East.  A  tenth  part  of  his  wealth  was  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  new  edifice,  and  its  grandeur  and  extent 
are  described  as  proportionable  to  the  sum  expended  in 
its  erection.  It  continued  to  increase  in  magnificence 
through  several  succeeding  reigns;  and  in  1 162,  the  Abbot 


Laurentius  assumed  the  mitre,  the  special  sign  of  power 
and  rank  granted  to  the  heads  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
monasteries,  which  were  so  rapidly  multiplied  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  Henry  the  Third,  in  1220,  laid  the  found- 
ations of  extensive  additions  to  the  church;  and  soon  after 
it  was  decided,  tliat  the  monastery  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  under  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  repair,  or 
rather  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice,  was  carried  on  for 
several  years,  and  Henry  continued  to  make  new  grants  in 
favour  of  the  monks,  till  the  citizens  of  London,  findin" 
their  own  privileges  invaded  thereby,  began  formally  to 
resist  his  designs.  But  inOctober,  1269,  the  new  buildings 
were  opened  for  public  worship,  and  the  remains  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  were  removed  with  the  most  splendid  cere 
monies  from  the  side  of  the  choir'  where  they  had  been 
deposited,  to  the  magnificent  shrine  prepared  for  them  at 
the  back  of  the  high  altar. 

At  this  period,  the  Abbey  was  regarded  as  a  safa 
sanctuary  from  the  violence  of  the  powerful,  and  to  injure 
any  one  who  had  fled  to  its  altars  for  security,  was  to  bring 
upon  the  offender's  head  the  heaviest  anathemas  of  the 
church,  and  the  worst  punishment  that  the  law  could 
inflict.  It  was  hither  that  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  fled,  when  Richard  the  Third,  then 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  making  preparations  for  seizing 
on  the  crown  of  his  youthful  nephew.  The  agonized 
mother  entered  the  sanctuary  with  her  five  daughters,  and 
the  young  Duke  of  York ;  her  other  son,  the  king,  being 
already  in  the  hands  of  Richard  and  his  party.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  she  was  visited  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Chancellor;  but  her  fears  were  not  to  be 
calmed  by  the  false  hopes  of  safety  which  they  vainly 
endeavoured  to  create.  "The  queen,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  history  of  these  events,  "  sate  low  on  the 
rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed,  whom  the  Archbishop 
comforted  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  showing  her  that 
he  trusted  the  matter  was  nothing  so  sore  as  she  took  it 
for,  and  that  he  was  in  good  hope,  and  out  of  fear,  by  a 
message  sent  him  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings. 
'Ah  woe  worth  him,'  quoth  she,  'for  he  is  one  of  them 
that  laboureth  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.'  'Madam,' 
quoth  he,  '  be  ye  of  good  cheer,  for  I  assure  you,  if  they 
crown  any  other  king  than  your  son,  whom  they  now  have 
with  them,  we  shall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother, 
whom  you  have  here  with  you.  And  here  is  the  great 
seal,  which,  in  likewise  as  that  noble  prince  your  husband 
delivered  it  unto  me,  so  here  I  deliver  it  unto  you,  to  the 
use  and  behoof  of  your  son.'  And  therewith  he  betook 
her  the  great  seal,  and  departed  home  again,  yet  in  the 
dawning  of  the  day:  by  which  time,  he  might  in  his 
chamber  window  see  all  the  Thames  full  of  boats,  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  servants,  watching  that  no  man  should 
go  to  sanctuary." 

The  profound  reverence  which  was  entertained  for  the 
Abbey  as  a  sanctuary,  is  strikingly  shown  by  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  records  of  the  debates  which  took  place 
respecting  the  removal  of  the  young  Duke  of  York.  "  It 
would  be  a  thing  that  would  turn  to  the  great  grudge  of 
all  men,"  said  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  present  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  "  and  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God, 
if  the  privilege  of  that  holy  place  should  now  be  broken, 
which  had  so  many  years  been  kept;  which  both  kings  and 
popes  had  granted,  so  many  had  confirmed,  and  which 
holy  ground  was,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  so 
specially  hallowed  and  dedicated  to  God,  that  from  that 
time  hitherward,  was  there  never  so  undevout  a  king 
that  durst  that  sacred  place  violate,  or  so  holy  a  bishop 
that  durst  it  presume  to  consecrate.  And  therefore,  quoth 
the  archbishop,  God  forbid,  that  any  man  should,  for 
any  thing  earthly,  enterprise  to  break  the  immunity  and 
liberty  of  the  sacred  sanctuary,  that  hath  been  the  safe- 
guard of  so  many  a  good  man's  life." 

In  the  month  of  January,  1502,  Henry  the  Seventh  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  superb  chapel,  called  after  his  name  ; 
and  the  Abbey  received  from  the  same  monarch  grants  of 
numerous  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
increased  its  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
magnificence.  But  a  very  important  change  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place  in  the  state  and  constitution  of  this 
superb  monastic  establishment.  Henry  the  Eighth,  after 
having  shaken  oflF  the  last  remnant  of  Papal  dominatioQ 
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eune  to  the  resolution  of  dissolving  the  numerous  convents, 
and  other  religious  institutions  of  that  kind  which  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  the  great  fortresses 
of  Roman  superstition.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1539, 
this  determination  was  carried  into  effect  with  respect  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Abbot,  William  Boston,  with 
twenty-four  of  the  monks,  signed  an  instrument,  by  which 
they  formally  resigned  it,  with  all  its  rights,  revenues,  and 
possessions,  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  It  had  then 
existed  for  more  than  nine  hundred  years,  and  in  a  state  of 
greater  independence  than  most  other  religious  establish- 
ments. Its  revenues,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
amounted  to  near  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  had 
been  the  gift  of  the  most  pious  and  renowned  men  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  many  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  for 
Protestant  reform  were,  doubtlessly,  little  inclined  to  see  so 
noble  a  sanctuary  stripped  of  its  rightful  possessions  by 
the  rude  hand  of  power.  King  Henry  felt  that  this  must 
be  the  case ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  con- 
verted into  an  Episcopal  See,  governed  by  a  bishop,  a  dean, 
and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  new  diocese  thus  formed,  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pariah  of  Fulham.  Tlie  Abbey  church  was  called  a 
cathedral,  and  the  ablx)t's  house  became  a  palace  for  the 
bishop.     But  this  arrangement  was  of  brief  duration. 

In  March,  15.50,  the  See  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
crown,  and  the  diocese  again  became  part  of  that  of  London. 
The  Abbey,  however,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  a 
cathedral,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  were  left  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  privileges  and  revenues  which  belonged 
to  them  as  a  body  independent  of  the  dissolved  diocese. 

Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  sat  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  that  princess  once  more  dissolved  the  monastery, 
and  established  the  church  under  a  rule  similar  to  that 
instituted  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Soon  after  this  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  it  of  the  privileges  which  it  possessed 
as  a  sanctuary  ;  the  attempt,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and 
it  continued  for  some  time  longtr  to  retain  this  last  vestige 
of  its  original  grandeur. 

In  the  year  1620,  when  Dr.  Williams  was  promoted  to 
the  Deanery,  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  '  that  all  that  passed  by,  and  loved  the 
honour  of  God's  house,  shook  their  heads  at  the  stones  that 
dropped  down  fi-om  the  pinnacles.'  Bishop  Hacket,  who 
thus  speaks  of  the  dilapid.ited  condition  of  the  structure, 
fiirther  adds,  in  the  figurative  language  of  his  age  and 
profession  : — "  Therefore,  tiiat  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  no 
more  a  reproach,  this  godly  .lehoiada  took  care  for  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  to  repair  it,  to  set  it  in  state,  and  to 
strengthen  it.  He  began  at  the  south-east  part,  which 
looked  the  more  deformed  with  decay,  because  it  was 
coupled  with  a  later  building,  the  chapel  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  was  light  and  fresh.  The  north-west 
part,  also,  which  looks  to  the  great  sanctuary,  was  far  gone 
in  dilapidations ;  the  great  buttresses,  which  were  almost 
crumbled  to  dust  with  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  he 
re-edified  with  durable  materials,  and  beautified  with  ele- 
gant statues,  so  that  £4500  were  expended  in  a  trice  upon 
the  workmanship.  All  this  was  at  his  own  cost ;  neither 
would  he  unpatronize  bis  name  to  the  credit  of  that  work 
which  should  be  raised  up  by  other  men's  liberality." 

By  the  munificence  of  this  venerable  patron,  the  Abbey 
was  not  only  repaired,  but  was  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the  services  performed  under 
its  roof  "  That  God  might  be  praised  with  a  cheerful 
noise  in  this  sanctuary,  he  procured, "  says  Bishop  Hacket, 
"  the  sweetest  music,  both  for  the  organ  and  for  the  voices 
of  all  parts  that  ever  was  heard  in  an  English  quire.  In 
those  days,  that  Abbey  and  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  he 
gave  entertainment  to  his  friends,  were  the  votaries  of  the 
choicest  singers  that  the  land  had  bred.  Tlie  greatest 
masters  of  that  delightful  faculty  frequented  him  above  all 
others,  and  were  never  nice  to  serve  him ;  and  some  of 
the  most  famous  yet  living  will  confess,  he  was  never  nice 
to  rfiward  them  :  a  lover  could  not  court  his  mistress  with 
more  prodigal  effusion  of  gifts. "  A  still  more  valuable 
mark  of  the  Dean's  liberality  was  shown  in  the  formation 
of  a  library,  which,  says  his  biographer,  "  he  modelled  into 
decent  shape,  furnished  it  with  desks  and  chairs,  accoutred 
it  with  all  utensils,  and  stored  it  with  a  vast  number  of 
learned  volumes."  He  also  added  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  school,  which  owed  its  foundation  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  ordered  that  his  should  wear  violet- 
»oIoured  gowns,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest. 


On  the  triumph  gained  by  the  Puritans  over  the  unfor 
tunate  Charles  the  First,  the  usual  services  of  the  Church 
were  discontinued,  and  seven  preachers  were  appointed, 
who  were  allowed  a  certain  stipend  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Abbey,  and  the  houses  of  the  Prebends  for  their  resi 
dence.  But,  at  the  Restoration,  means  were  immediately 
taken  to  put  the  establishment  on  its  original  footing,  and 
it  has  since  suff"ered  no  reverses  of  fortune  from  political 
causes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  grant  for 
its  repair  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  received  the  charge  of  conducting  the 
mediitated  improvements.  They  were  extensive  ani'  im- 
portant ;  but,  in  1 80.3,  the  whole  structure  was  endangered 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  which  originating  in  the  roof 
of  the  lantern,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  plumbers 
who  were  repairing  the  leads,  threatened  every  instant  to 
seize  upon  the  timbers  which  form  the  four  great  roofs  of 
the  building ;  but  the  conflagration  was  happily  got  under 
before  so  fatal  an  injury  could  take  place.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  immediately  supplied  the  sum  (£3500)  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  edifice  to  its 
former  beauty.  Soon  after  the  repairs  of  the  main  body  of 
the  building  were  completed,  Parhament  made  a  grant  for 
the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  and  to  the 
skill  and  laborious  attention  employed  in  these  works, 
England  may  ascribe  the  still  existing  splendour  of  this 
ancient  and  magnificent  structure. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

A  Latin  Cross,  the  favourite  form  in  early  times,  marks 
the  general  outline  of  this  wonderful  structure ;  but  the 
Cloisters,  and  numerous  Chapels  added  to  the  main  build- 
ing, take  greatly  from  the  original  simplicity  of  the  plan. 
The  west  front  is  formed  of  the  entrance-porch,  stretching 
far  inward,  and  vaulted,  and  two  square  towers,  225  feet 
high.  Shields,  and  oilier  sculptural  ornaments,  a  magni- 
ficent central  window,  and  the  windows  of  the  towers, 
throw  an  air  of  splendour  over  this  front;  but  architects 
discover  in  it  faults  which  can  be  defended  by  no  rule  of 
their  art ;  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  conducting  its  repair  was  intnisted  by  the  Government, 
is  accused  of  having  greatly  erred,  by  attempting  to  blend 
with  the  Gothic  the  dissimilar  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  presents  a  long  line  of  tur- 
retted  buttresses,  noble  pointed  arched  windows,  ornamented 
with  all  the  minute  elegance  of  early  art,  and  some  statues, 
which  are  said  to  be  those  of  tlie  venerable  Abbot  Islip, 
of  James  the  First,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Henry  the 
Third.  Of  the  north  transept,  the  historians  of  the  Abbey 
speak  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  interest.  It  was, 
iccordinir  tD  general  oninion,  for  several  hundred  years, 
the  chief  entrance,  ana  oeneath  its  soltinn  shadows,  there- 
fore, passed  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp.  An  anonymous  writer,  whose  work  appeared  about 
1 20  years  back,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  front 
elevation  of  this  transept  in  his  tLme. 

"  On  the  north  side,"  says  he,  '■  this  noble  and  lofty  fabric 
is  mach  delorraed  and  defaced,  partly  by  the  many  close 
adjacent  buildings,  but  much  more  by  Uie  north  winds, 
which,  driving  the  corroding  and  piercing  smoke  of  the  sea- 
coals  from  the  city  that  way,  have  so  impaired  and  changed 
her  former  beauties,  that  the  remnants  thereof  are  scarce 
sufficient  to  convince  you  of  her  excellency  In  former  ages  ; 
were  it  not  that  that  admirable  Portico,  which  is  on  this 
side,  did  give  you  some  undeniable  idea  of  her  ancient 
greatness.  This  portico  has  a  most  noble  dooi,  or  portal, 
which  leads  you  into  the  cross  of  the  church,  with  two 
lesser  porches  on  each  side,  one  of  which  serves  ^cr  the 
conveniencv  of  entering  therein.  Its  remna'ts,  or  ni.n», 
sufficiently  speak  what  a  curious  piece  ikis  portico  has 
been  in  former  times;  for  iie,.-  were  the  statues  of  the 
twelve  apostles  at  full  length,  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
saints  and  martyrs,  intermixed  with  intaglios,  devices,  and 
abundance  of  fret-work,  to  add  to  the  beauty  thereof,  but 
all  much  defaced  and  worn  out  by  time,  and  the  corroding 
vapours  of  the  sea-coals;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  owing  to 
its  excellency,  that  some,  in  former  ages,  have  bestowed 
upon  it  the  title  of  Solomon's  Porch;  judging  that  a  piece 
of  work,  far  surpassing  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  those 
days,  might  very  well  challenge  an  uncommon  name,  llie 
very  remnants  which  are  obvious  to  our  sight,  even  to  this 
day,  may  soon  con\ince  us  of  its  ancient  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence ;  for  this  portico  still  retains  entire,  below,  two  of 
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these  admirable  sfctues,  besides  three  others  quite  defaced, 
and  two  more  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  portico,  and  as 
many  more  «ver  the  western  door,  pretty  entire,  and  all 
undeniable  witnesses  of  their  former  exeellencv." 

Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  church  since  the  above  account  was  written; 
but  the  iraposinfi  effect  of  its  four  frrand  buttresses, 
curiously  and  richly  ornamented;  and  of  the  trreat  porch, 
stretching  far  inward,  and  displaying  on  each  side  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  sculptural  insenuity,  still  claims 
for  it  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  the  'ffood  taste  to 
examine  its  magnificent  details.  The  western  porch  ex- 
hibits a  similar  variety  of  ornament ;  while  the  groat  Rrose 
Window,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  third  compartment,  forms 
a  feature  of  this  side  of  the  edifice  equallv  strilving  and 
appropriate.  Divided  into  several  smaller  circles,  each  pos- 
sessing its  proper  decorations,  this  beautiful  window  pre- 
sents a  noble  mass  of  brilliant  colour,  and  delicate  fret- 
work of  stone,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  having  each 
endeavoured  to  fill  it  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  his  art. 
We  cannot  follow  the  architect  or  the  antiquary  through 
their  laboured  descriptions  of  this  wonderful  building,  so 
extensive,  and  so  complicated  in  its  plan.  The  south  side, 
however,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention:  the  original 
builders  were  obliged  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  to  overcome  the  dilliculties  occasioned  by  the  nearness 
of  the  cloisters,  and  to  secure  a  suflicient  space  between  the 
abutments  and  the  superstructure,  while  the  walls  were  not 
left  without  a  fitting  support.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
accuses  the  architect  of  having  attempted  this  object  with 
little  success ;  but  his  opinion  is  strongly  controverted,  and 
it  is  shown  by  those  well  qualified  to  decide  on  the  subject, 
that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  site  on  which  the  work 
was  to  be  performed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  executed 
in  a  more  skilful  manner. 

On  entering  the  building  by  the  western  porch,  the 
spectator  is  immediately  struck  with  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  long-drawn  aisles,  extending  before  him  in  solemn 
repose,  and  presenting  a  succession  of  noble  columns,  har- 
monious arches,  and  fretted  vaults,  that  blend  together 
with  the  ease  and  agreement,  which  make  it  appear  that 
eacn  necessarily  springs  from  the  other.  The  rich  lights 
of  the  painted  windows,  and  the  majestic  marble  monu- 
ments, quickly  divide  his  attention  with  the  architectural 
graces  of  the  edifice ;  and  when  he  enters  the  nave,  he 
finds  himself  filled  with  new  wonder  and  delight,  at  the  con- 
tinued richness  of  every  portion  of  the  scene  around  him. 
Not  less  magnificent  is  the  north  transept,  which,  with  the 
western  and  eastern  aisies,  aflTords  an  almost  unbroken 
mass  of  curious  sculpture  and  noble  monumental  marbles. 
In  the  south  transept,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Poet's  Corner,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
spectacles  that  an  English  eye  can  behold.  It  is  here  that 
the  choicest  genius  of  the  land  has  received  from  admiring 
ages  the  acknowledgment  of  its  worth.  Here  it  is  that 
Milton,  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Thomson,  and  others  but 
little  inferior  to  them,  seem  to  be  still  looking  upon  the 
world,  which  they  deliglited  and  improved  by  their  song; 
and  he  would  scarcely  deserve  to  share  in  the  good  diffused 
by  the  elevated  strains  of  these  mighty  men,  who  could 
stand  in  the  midst  of  this  chamber  of  soul-breathing 
imagery,  without  a  deep  and  generous  emotion  of  thank- 
fulness that  such  men  have  been  given  to  his  country. 

llie  Chapel  of  St.  Blaize  is  interesting  from  its  having 
"aeen,  as  is  supposed,  the  treasury  of  the  Abbey,  and  as 
exhibiting  all  those  singular  marks  of  strength  and  secu- 
rity which  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  respecting  its  early 
employment.  But  in  the  Choir  the  spectator  again  finds 
himself  irresistibly  held  captive  by  the  graceful  delicacies 
of  architectural  and  sculptural  art.  A  slight  variation  in 
style  distinctly  points  out  the  two  portions  of  this  beautiful 
structure,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  and  his 
son  Edward.  "  In  the  work  of  Edward's  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Brayley,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Abbey,  "  the  shafts 
which  surround  the  larger  columns,  are  not  encircled  by 
rows  of  fillets,  like  those  of  Henry's  reign,  but  every  alter- 
nate one  has  had  a  metal  cap  introduced  instead,  at  the 
same  height  as  the  fillets ;  the  moulding,  also,  both  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  arches  are  different,  and  other  minute 
variations  may  be  traced  in  divers  places.  Henry's  build- 
ing includes  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church  to  the 
first  column  west  from  the  transept ;  from  thence  Edward 
extended  it  to  the  second  column  of  the  nave."  The  stalls, 
of  which  there  we  thirty-two,  besides  those  for  the  dean 
«nd  sub-dean,  which   are  covered  with  purple  cloth,  are 


formed  of  oak,  and  are  surnwutited  with  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, and  other  ornaments.  The  sides  of  the  choir  are 
lined  throughout  with  oak,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  stalls  and  the  seats  for  the  Westminster  scholars,  of 
the  pulpit,  and  their  several  ornaments,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  give  full  effect  to  the  building.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  part  of  the  edifice,  is  a 
most  beautiful  piece  of  Mosaic  pavement,  the  gift  of  Abbot 
Ware,  who  brought  it  from  the  continent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third.  The  pavement  of  the  choir  itself 
is  composed  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  was  laid  at 
the  expense  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby.  The  modern 
marble  altar-piece,  which  was  designed  for  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  was  taken  down  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  the  original  altar-piece  restored,  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  ancient  design.  The  Screen  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave  is  very  beautiful*. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel. 
Directly  behind  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  containing  the  tomb  of  that  monarch,  and 
sther  royal  personages.  The  screen  which  ornaments  this 
structure,  though  sadly  dilapidated,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  is  decorated  with 
a  frieze,  representing,  in  elaborate  sculpture,  the  traditionary 
events  of  the  Confessor's  life.  It  is  divide<l  into  fourteen 
compartments ;  and  some  of  the  representations  are  so 
remarkable,  that  the  ctu-ious  in  historical  traditions  will  be  • 
amply  repaid  by  tracing  the  events  they  disiilay.  The  first 
three  are  merely  historical,  the  fourth  represents  Kim' 
Edwtt.-d  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  devil  dancing 
upon  the  money  collected  for  the  payment  of  Dane-o-elt  • 
in  the  next,  we  have  Edward  the  Confessor's  generous 
admonition  to  the  thief  who  was  purloining  his  treasure. 
This  subject  is  thus  described  by  the  laborious  Mr.  Brayley,' 
from  Ailred's  account  of  the  life  and  morals  of  Kin<' 
Edward.  " 

"  Whilst  Edward  was  one  day  lying  musing  on  his  bed,  a 
youthful  domestic  entered  his  chamber,  and  thinking  tlio 
monarch  had  been  asleep,  he  went  up  to  a  coflTer,  (which 
Hugoline,  the  king's  chamberlain,  had  negligently  left 
open,)  and  taking  out  a  great  quantity  of  money,  deposited 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  quitted  the  apartment.  Having 
placed  the  stolen  treasure  in  security,  he  returned  a  second 
time,  and  did  the  like;  and  not  being  yet  contented  with 
his  booty,  he  came  a  third  time,  and  was  again  kneeling  at 
the  chest,  when  the  king,  who  knew  his  chamberiain  to 
be  at  hand,  but  wished  the  thief  to  make  his  escape, 
exclaimed,  '  You  are  too  covetous,  youth ;  take  what  you 
hare  and  fly ;  for  if  Hugoline  come,  he  will  not  leave  you 
a  single  doit.'  The  pilferer  immediately  fled  without 
being  pursued.  Shortly  afterwards  Hugoline  came  back, 
and  perceiving  how  considerable  a  sum  had  been  stolen 
through  his  negligente,  he  turned  jale  and  trembled, 
sighing  vehemently  at  the  same  time.  The  king  hearin" 
him,  rose  from  his  bed,  and  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  perturbation; 
wliich  Hugoline  relating,  '  Be  at  peace,'  replied  Edward,' 
'  perhaps  he  that  has  taken  it  has  more  need  of  it  than 
ourselves :  let  him  have  it,  what  remains  is  sufficient  for 
us.'  In  the  sculpture,  the  king  appears  reclining  in  his 
bed,  and  the  thief  kneeling  at  the  money  chest." 

The  tomb  of  the  monarch  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  translation  of  his  remains  to  this  superb 
shrine,  was,  for  near  three  hundred  years,  commemorated 
by  the  church  as  a  grand  festival.  OflTerings  of  the  richest 
kind,  gold  and  jewels,  were  presented  at  the  altar ;  and  the 
shrine  itself,  constructed  of  the  most  precious  materials, 
is  said  to  have  presented,  before  it  was  despoiled  at  the 
Reformation,  a  specimen  of  the  most  sumptuous  art.  The 
coffin  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  saint  was,  by  order 
of  James  the  Second,  enclosed  within  another,  made  of 
planks  two  inches  thick,  and  bound  together  with  iron  ;  and 
this  coffin  may  be  seen  from  the  parapet  of  Henry  the 
Fifth's  Chapel. 

Surrounding  this  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  Con- 
fessor are  the  tombs  of  Edward  the  First,  Henry  the 
Third,  Queen  Eleanor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Queen  Philippa. 
Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Queen  Anne, 
his  consort.  Each  of  these  shrines  presents  some  proof  of 
the  luxurious  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  periods  when 
they  were  raised,  and  of  the  pious  reverence  with  which 
the  remains  of  the  great  and  good  were  regarded  by  their 
followers ;  but  on  none  does  the  eye  rest  with  more  pleasure 

•  See  Saturaay  Magazinef  Vol,  IV.,  p.  97. 
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than  on  that  dedicated  to  Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  the 
adventurous  Edward  the  First.  In  all  the  dangers  of  that 
monarch's  long  and  valorous  career,  she  was  ever  at  his 
side ;  and  tradition  reports,  that  when  in  the  Holy  Land 
he  lay  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  saved  him  by 
sucking  away  the  poison  which  had  been  infused  by  the 
dagger  of  the  Saracen. 

The  chapel  containing  the  remains  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  Confessor's, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Several  rolics  of  the  monarch's 
warlike  achievements  are  preserved  in  this  shrine  and 
the  very  helmet  which,  it  is  conjectured,  he  wore  in  his 
boldest  encounters  with  the  enemies  of  England.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chapel  stands  the  tomb  of  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  is  constructed  of  black 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  rich  alabaster  canopy,  which  over- 
hangs a  figure  of  the  queen,  sculptured  out  of  the  same 
material.  To  the  west  of  this  stands  the  tomib  of  Edward 
the  Thud  himself,  formed  of  grey  Petworth  marble,- but 
now  much  decayed  ;  and  to  the  west  of  this  is  that  of 
Richard  the  Second  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
which  is  also  constructed  of  Petworth  marble,  and  as  is  the 
case  with  similar  parts  of  Edward  s  monument,  tne  figures 
and  the  canopy  are  of  metal.  The  grave  of  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  angry 
favourite  of  Richard,  is  near  this  tomb ;  and  at  the  northern- 
most door  of  the  screen  is  that  of  John  de  'Waltham,  who 
enjoyed,  n  ith  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  the  great  political 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Besides  the  monuments  this  chapel  contains  some  other 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  ancient 
chair  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  which  contains  within  its  seat  the 
Prophetic  or  Fatal  Stone  *,  so  called  from  the  belief  of  the 
Scots,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  that  whenever  it  was 
lost,  the  power  of  the  nation  would  decline.  In  the  year 
129G  was  fought  that  dreadful  battle  between  Edward  the 
First  and  John  Baliol,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  latter, 
and  this  celebrated  stone  was  then  removed,  with  the  regal 
jewels,  to  London,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The 
painted  windo.vs  are  also  highly  worthy  of  attention,  both 
on  account  of  their  great  age,  and  their  curiosity  as  works 
of  'irt.  The  glass  of  which  they  are  made  is  said  to  be 
not  less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  while  the  figures, 
which  are  near  seven  feet  high,  are  formed  out  of  an  in- 
numerable variety  of  small  pieces,  cut  so  as  to  compose, 
with  proper  shades  of  colour,  the  form  and  drapery  of  the 
characters  described.  In  the  legend  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  the  Pilgrim,  the  deep  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  glass,  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and 
the  noble  expression  given  to  the  countenaiwes  of  the 
figures,  well  deserve  the  admiration  with  which  they  are 
viewed. 

HENRY  THE  SEVENTH'S  CHAPEL 

Has  been  called  "  The  Wonder  of  the  "World ;"  and  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  that  never  did  the  genius  of  art, 
combined  with  the  power  and  resources  of  wealth,  produce 
a  nobler  specimen  of  architectural  skill.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1502,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  in  the 
presence  of  this  monarch,  and  was  completed  in  about 
ten  years.  Sir  Reginald  Bray  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  author  of  the  design  after  which  the  edifice  was 
erected ;  but  it  is  also  reported  that  he  shared  the  labour 
with  Aloocke,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  like  himself,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  love  of,  and  exquisite  skill  in,  architecture. 
King  Henry  lived  to  see  the  building  nearly  completed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  sumptuous  tomb  which  his  own 
pride,  as  well  as  the  piety  of  his  successor,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  his  remains.  The  splendour  of  the  building, 
when  its  gates  were  first  opened  to  crowds  of  devout  wor- 
shippers, forms  a  favourite  theme  with  the  antiquary, 
whose  imagination  may  well  be  moved  at  the  pictuies 
drawn  of  the  altars  covered  with  gold,  of  the  cross  of  the 
same  metal,  the  beauteous  marble  pillars,  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  bed'ght  with  sparkling  jewels.  Mr.  Brayley 
has  given  a  minute  architectural  description  of  this  struc- 
ture, in  his  general  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  from  his 
very  valuable  work  we  borrow  the  following. 

"  There  is  no  otber  edifice  in  the  kingdom,  the  external 
ornaments  of  whic))  have  been  spread  over  its  surface  with 
such  exuberant  luxuriance  as  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh  s 
Chapel.     It  would  Kfom,  indeed,  as  though  the  architect 

•  ('ailed,  also,  in  dtfs  of  vu'gar  euj-prdtition,  Jacob's  Piilaw. 


had  intended  to  give  to  stone  the  character  of  embroidery, 
and  enclose  his  walls  within  the  meshes  of  lace-work. 
With  the  exception  of  the  plinth,  every  part  is  covered  by 
sculptural  decorations ;  the  buttress-towers  aie  crested  by 
ornamental  domes,  and  enriched  by  niches  and  elegant 
tracery  ;  the  cross-springers  are  perforated  into  airy  forms ; 
and  the  very  cornices  and  parapets  are  charged,  even  to 
profusion,  with  armorial  cognizances  and  knotted  foliage. 

"  This  building  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and 
five  small  chapels,  including  the  east  end.  There  is  no 
entrance  but  from  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Church,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  except  by  a  small  doorway  in  the 
south-east  staircase-tower,  which  opens  into  the  south 
aisle,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  principally  intended 
for  the  conveniency  of  workmen.  The  vaulting  and  roof 
are  supported  by  fourteen  octagonal  buttress-towers,  viz. 
six  on  each  side,  and  two  eastward ;  between  which  are 
thirteen  lofty  windows,  those  of  the  aisles  being  embowed, 
and  those  of  the  chapels  projecting  in  three  angles,  the 
central  angle  forming  an  acute  point. 

"  Immediately  above  the  base,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  the  exterior  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
square  panels,  between  mouldings  and  water-tables, 
crowned  by  a  battlement.  In  each  of  the  lower  panels, 
on  the  middle  of  a  quatrefoil,  within  a  diagonal  square,  is 
either  a  portcullis  chained,  a  rose,  barbed  and  seeded,  or  a 
fleur-de-lis,  boldly  sculptured,  and  ranged  in  alternate 
order.  All  the  upper  panels  are  ornamented  with  radiated 
quatrefoils,  enclosing  plain  shields,  which  are  alternately  of 
the  common  form,  and  of  that  used  in  tournaments  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  bases  of  the 
buttress-towers  are  included  in  this  description,  and  in 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  division  there  are  two  panels, 
ornamented  as  above  in  every  part.  In  the  hollow  of  the 
contiguous  battlement-cornice,  or  that  over  the  shields,  are 
a  variety  of  small  oblong-shaped  basso-relievos,  including 
oak  and  vine  branches,  conjoined  leaves,  dragons,  lions, 
grotesque  human  heads,  demi-angels,  animals  with  two 
bodies  uniting  in  one  head,  animal  heads  swallowing  leaves, 
and  demi-musicians  playing  the  violin. 

"  The  horizontal  bands  which  go  round  the  towers,  are 
ranged  in  conformity  with  the  transoms  of  the  windows. 
The  lowermost  band  is  composed  of  quatrefoils,  charged 
with  portcullises,  and  having  small  fleurs-de-lis  over  them, 
and  small  ornamented  circles,  with  foliage  underneath. 
The  next  principal  band  is  ornamented  on  each  face  with  a 
large  portcullis,  a  triplicated  rose,  or  a  fleur-de-lis,  having 
at  the  sides  small  quatrefoils  and  foliage.  All  the  head- 
bands are  enriched  with  minute  tracery,  involving  roses  of 
different  kinds,  expanded  flowers,  leaves,  &c. 

"  The  closely-wrought  panelling  of  the  next  division,  is 
crowned  by  a  boldly-projecting  cornice,  charged  in  an 
unique  manner,  with  the  badges  and  supporters  of  the 
royal  founder,  in  complete  relief,  and  deeply  under-cut. 
Here  round  the  towers,  the  portcullis,  the  rose,  and  the 
fleur-de-lis,  are  ranged  in  alternate  succession,  with  the 
lion,  the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound ;  which  are  represented 
as  creeping  across  the  cornice  both  upward  and  downward. 
In  the  panels  of  the  surmounting  parapet,  is  a  continued 
range  of  portcullises  placed  within  diagonal  squares,  and 
surmounted  by  handsome  tracery.  The  buttress-towers 
extend  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  parapet,  and  are 
each  crowned  by  an  octagonal  dome,  of  a  graceful  contour 
having  crockets  springing  up  every  angle,  and  terminating 
in  a  richly-crusted  finial.  An  embattled  cornice  surrounds 
each  dome,  and  at  the  angles  are  one  or  other  of  the 
animals  just  mentioned,  in  a  descending  attitude.  Bolo"y 
these,  in  front  of  each  side-tower,  are  three  canopied  nich'js 
with  pedestals  for  statues ;  and  on  each  pedestal  is  a  laV  el 
inscribed  in  black  letters,  with  the  name  of  some  propbat, 
apostle,  or  saint:  varied  tracery  adorns  the  sofTites,  and  the 
canopies  are  gracefully  formed ;  the  drops  are  enriched  -.vith 
foliage.  The  six  easternmost  towers  have  each  four  niches, 
&c.,  similarly  decorated. 

"  The  flying-buttresses,  or  cross-springers,  which  extend 
over  the  side  aisles  and  east-end,  from  the  base  of  the 
turrets,  are  most  ingeniously  contrived,  not  only  to  resist 
the  immense  pressure  of  the  vaulting  and  roof,  but  like- 
wise to  connect  the  parts  of  the,  building,  and  associate  by 
their  lightness  and  ornaments  with  the  general  mass. 
They  are  each  pierced  into  circles,  &c.,  including  quatre- 
foils and  other  forms;  and  the  lion,  the  dragon,  and  the 
greyhound,  are  sculptured  in  full  relief,  as  creeping  down 
the  weatherings. 
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"  The  clerestory  windows,  which  are  large  and  very 
fineJy  proportioned,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  space 
between  the  piers  against  which  the  cross-springers  abut; 
the  side  walls  being  enriched  with  panelling.  Each 
window  is  divided  into  three  tiers,  by  embattled  transoms ; 
and  further  subdivided  at  the  apex,  by  handsome  tracery 
spreading  from  the  muUions.  Amidst  the  groat  number 
of  rosettes,  with  which  the  cusps  are  adorned,  scarcely 
any  two  can  be  found  which  are  exactly  alike.  In  the 
spandrils  within  radiated  quatrefoils,  are  roses  and  port- 
cullises of  a  large  size,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  sur- 
mounting cornice,  are  various  sculptures  of  a  longitudinal 
form,  in  bold  relief,  including  derai-angels  with  foliage, 
oak  branches  with  cups  and  acorns,  and  grotes(iue  heads 
devouring  foliage.  From  hence  the  walls  are  covered 
by  rich  panelling  to  the  upper  cornice;  the  frieze  of  which 
exhibits  a  continued  range  of  elaborately-wrought  foliage  ; 
composed  of  oak  and  vine-branches  with  clustered  fruit. 
On  the  other  members  are  studded,  in  full  relief,  the  king's 
badges  and  supporters,  as  before ;  but  here  all  the  animals 
appear  to  be  descending:  in  each  division,  the  lion  is 
placed  in  the  middle,  between  either  a  rose  and  a  port- 
cullis, or  a  (leur-de-lis  and  a  portcullis;  the  dragon  and  the 
greyhound  are  at  the  sides. 

"  The  design  for  the  present  parapet,  or  embattlement, 
as  it  is  improperly  called,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Wyatt ; 
yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  original  battlement ;  which  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
late  repairs.  It  consists,  principally,  of  a  row  of  diagonal 
squares ;  pierced  into  quatrefoils,  and  in  the  angles  between 
them,  half  diagonals,  pierced  with  trefoils.  The  whole  is 
teiminated  by  fourteen  elevated  pinnacles,  the  crockets  and 
finials  of  which  were  partly  designed  from  some  remnants 
of  the  ancient  ones  found  among  the  rubbish;  but  as  they 
now  stand,  without  any  merlons  between  them,  they  are 
decidedly  too  high.  On  each  angle  below  the  springing 
of  the  crockets,  is  a  lion,  a  dragon,  and  a  greyhound, 
in  alternate  arrangement.  At  the  west  end,  rising 
above  the  upper  stair-case  turrets,  are  ornamental  domes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  towers ;  these  were  erected 
in  conformity  to  the  original  ones,  which  being  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  were  taken  down  by  the  Abbey  mason  in 
July,  1803. 

"  The  internal  architecture  of  this  superb  structure,  is 
not  exceeded,  nor  perhaps  paralleled  by  that  of  any 
building  in  Europe:  and  although,  on  a  slight  examination, 
it  may  appear  that  its  ornamental  character  has  diverged 
into  overcharged  exuberancy,  yet,  when  the  mind  has 
had  leisure  to  separate  the  masses,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
consummate  science  displayed  in  the  details  and  arrange- 
ment, the  judgment  recoils  from  its  own  inference,  and 
willingly  submits  to  be  controlled  by  the  more  powerful 
emotions  of  unmixed  admiration.  How  magical  must 
have  been  the  scene,  when,  '  in  th'  olden  time,'  the  sun's 
rays,  beaming  through  '  the  oryent  colours  and  imagery' 
of  its  painted  windows,  tinged  the  aerial  perspective  with 
all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  prism  and  the  rainbow  ! 

This  edifice  is  entered  from  the  Abbey  by  a  flight  of  twelve 
steps,  which  leads  through  the  porch  to  the  brazen  gates  ot 
the  chapel  itself.  The  porch,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet  four 
inches  in  width,  opens  from  the  church,  by  one  large  and 
two  smaller  lateral  arches  of  equal  height :  these  rest  on 
piers,  which  contribute  also  to  the  support  of  the  chantry, 
chapel,  and  screen,  belonging  to  the  monument  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth.  An  elegant  arch,  or  rather  vault,  of 
stone,  about  seventeen  feet  in  its  span,  forms  an  embowed 
roof  to  the  porch,  the  entire  soffite  of  which  is  beautifully 
wrought  into  panelling;  including  radiated  quatrefoils 
and  other  figures,  ornamented  with  roses,  tieurs-de-lis,  &c. 
The  side  walls,  also,  are  adorned  with  uniform  tiers  of 
panelling,  disposed  thus :  at  the  lower  part  is  a  range  of 
small  quatrefoils  within  circles,  surmounted  by  projecting 
mouldings ;  these  form  the  base  of  a  row  of  seven  arches, 
enriched  with  tracery,  and  crowned  by  an  embattled 
cornice,  which  is  continued  over  the  door-ways  to  the 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  space  above  the  cornice  is 
divided  into  four  principal  compartments,  within  which  are 
intervening  mullions,  spreading  into  a  profusion  of  a 
handsome  tracery ;  an  embattled  transom,  similarly  adorned, 
crosses  the  whole ;  and  in  the  upper  spandrils,  are  circles, 
quatrefoils,  and  other  figures.  The  two  middle  divisions 
are  rather  flattened;  the  others  are  regularly  pointed;  the 
upper  compartments  of  the  easternmost  division  are, 
on  each  side  of  the  porch,  pierced  into  a  window;   but 


these  being  small,  hardly  suflicient  light  is  adra.ttcd  to 
show  its  ornaments.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  small 
pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch,  are  Henry's  supporters, 
viz.,  the  lion,  the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound:  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  middle  arch  are  his  amis:  and  in  those 
of  the  small  arches  his  badges.  Still  liighcr  is  a  range  of 
panelled  arches,  terminating  in  pinnacles ;  and  a  frieze 
decorated  with  roses,  Stc,  the  whole  design  being  completed 
by  a  battlement.  On  the  eastern  side  are  similar  enrich 
ments;  and  within  the  frame-work  of  the  doorways,  opening 
to  the  chapel,  there  are,  also,  various  compartments  of 
elegant  panelling." 

The  architecture  of  tne  nave  is  equally  beautiful  and 
rich  in  ornament.  A  long  range  of  statues  give  grace 
and  animation  to  the  rest  of  the  decorations.  The  side 
chapels  are  beautified  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  noble 
arch,  which  extends  its  magnificent  span  o\er  the  nave 
from  north  to  south,  forms  in  itself  a  splendid  object  for 
the  eye  to  contemplate.  "  In  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  main  vaulting  of  the  chapel,"  says  Mr.  Brayley, 
"  profound  geometrical  knowledge  is  combined  with  tl>e 
utmost  practical  science ;  and  the  result  has  been  traly 
termed  '  a  prodigy  of  art.'  It  is  not  alone  the  untutored 
mind  that  contemi)lates  with  astonishment  the  vastness  of 
its  extent,  and  the  fearful  altitude  of  its  pendent  decora 
tions;  but  even  the  intelligent  architect  wonders  at  the  in 
gen\uty  and  '  daring  hardihood'  that  could  arrange,  and 
securely  poise  in  air,  such  ponderous  masses  of  stone,  and 
counteract  the  power  of  gravity  by  professional  skill.  The 
stalls  on  each  side  the  nave  are  formed  of  oak,  and  are 
surmounted  by  richly-carved  canopies,  while  the  sub-sellce 
are  as  curious  for  their  grotesqueness  as  the  rest  of  the 
decorations  are  for  their  beauty."  These  stalls  are  now 
appropiated  to  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  whose  names  and 
arms  are  fixed  at  the  back  on  plates  of  gilt  copper ;  the 
names  and  arms  of  their  esquires  being  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  seats  below.  The  canopies  are  ornamented 
with  the  swords,  crests,  and  helmets,  of  the  kniirbts;  and, 
at  the  grand  installation  which  took  place  in  lfcl2,  silken 
banners  were  hung  round  the  chapel,  hearing  the  arras  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  then  belonged  to  the  Order. 

The  principal  object  of  admiration  here,  both  for  its 
antiquity  and  its  workmanship,  is  the  Tomb  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Elizabeth  his  queen*. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  this  chapel  are  the  monuments  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  murdered  Princes,  Edward  the 
Fifth  aijd  his  brother  Richard  ;  So|)hia  and  Maria,  infant 
daughters  of  James  the  First ;  Charles  Montague,  first 
Earl  of  Halifax :  and  George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
Here  likewise  is  preserved  the  armour  of  General  Monk. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots :  Catherine,  Lady  Walpole ;  Margaret  Beaufort, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry 
the  Seventh :  George  Monk,  the  first  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  Christopher  his  son,  the  second  Duke.  Here  also  is  a 
monument,  on  which  lies  a  lady  finely  robed,  the  effigy  of 
Margaret  Douglast,  daughter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots, 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  This  lady,  who  was  very  beautiful, 
was  privately  married,  in  1537,  to  Thomas  Howard,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  which  account  both  of  them 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  her 
uncle,  for  affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  in 
prison ;  but  this  Margaret,  being  released,  was  soon  after 
married  to  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  she  had 
Lord  Darnley,  father  of  James  the  First,  whose  effigy  is 
foremost  on  the  tomb,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  crown 
over  his  head,  having  been  married  some  time  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  but,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
murdered,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  foul  practices  in 
the  queen.  There  are  seven  children  besides  round  the 
tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  only  three  are  nientiored  in 
history,  the  rest  dying  young.  This  great  lady  died  March 
10,  1577.  At  the  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  remains  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  the 
Third  and  Mary  liis  consort.  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince 
George,  are  all  deposited.    Over  them,  in  a  wainscot  press, 

*   See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  88. 

+  This  lady,  as  the  Knglish  inscription  expresses,  had  to  her  great- 
grandfatlier,  Edward  the  Fourth;  to  her  grandfather,  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  to  her  uncle,  Henry  the  Eigiith ;  to  her  cousin-german, 
Kdward  the  Sixth ;  to  her  brother,  .Tames  the  Fifth  of  Scotland ; 
to  her  grandson,  James  the  Sixth  :  having  to  her  great-grandmother 
and  grandmother  two  queens,  both  named  Elizabeth ;  to  her  mother, 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scots;  to  her  aunt,  Mary,  the  French  queen:  to 
her  cousins-german,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  queens  of  England;  to  uei 
niece  and  daughter-in-law,  Marv  queen  of  Scots. 
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is  the  effigy  of  Charles  the  Second  in  wax-work,  dressed  in 
the  robes  he  wore  at  Windsor,  at  the  installation  of  the 

nights  of  the  Garter. 

In  a  fine  vault  under  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  is 
the  burying-place  of  the  Royal  Family,  erected  by  George 
the  Second. 

The  Dimensions  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  are,— 
Length  of  Nave 104  feet. 


lireadth  of  iN'ave 36 

Height  of  Nave   61 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle. .   17 


Length   115  feet. 

Breadth 80 

Height  of  Jowers 71 

Height  of  Roof 86 

Height  of  West  Turrets .  102 

For  the  present  beautiful  appearance  of  this  splendid 
building,  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  extensive  repairs 
commenced  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Vincent.  Tliree  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  and  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  during  that  period  to  preserve  it  against  tlie 
ravages  of  time.  Such,  consequently,  was  its  state  of  decay, 
that  it  was  evident  tlie  whole  would  shortly  be  a  mass  of 
ruins,  if  speedy  measures  were  not  taken  for  its  repair.  A 
memorial  was  accordingly  presented  to  Parliament,  and 
£2000  being  granted,  the  general  repairs  were  begun  in 
1809.  Further  grants  were  successively  made,  to  tlie 
amount  of  £-12,000;  and,  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1822, 
the  scaffolding  was  taken  away,  and  tlie  magnificent  edi- 
fice was  again  seen  in  all  the  beauty  which  it  exhibited 
three  hundred  years  before. 

St.  Andrevt's  Chapel,  which  is  next  to  the  north 
cross,  and  the  others  which  surround  the  choir,  are  crowded 
with  monuments  of  noble  personages,  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious. 

St.  Benedict  s  Chapel  contains  the  tomb  and  eihgies 
of  Archbishop  Langham,  and  at  the  corner  is  an  iron  gate 
opening  into  the  south  cross  aisle. 

THE  POETS  CORNER 

Is  9j  called  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  there 
to  celebrate  English  poets,  though  we  find  here  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle;  and  others 
to  Camden,  the  antiquary  :  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine  ; 
and  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  at  the  age  of  152  years. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Poet's 
Corner  is  tliat  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare.  His  atti- 
tude, dress,  shape,  and  air,  are  so  delicately  expressed  by 
the  sculptor,  that  tliey  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  and 
the  beautiful  lines  that  appear  upon  the  scroll  are  very 
happily  chosen  from  the  poet's  works.  On  the  pedestal 
are  represented  the  heads  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Richard  the 
Third,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Here  likewise  may  be  seen  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  Butler,  Milton,  Mason,  Gray,  Prior, 
Granville  Sharp,  Thomson,  Mrs.  Rowe,  Gay,  Goldsmith, 
Handel,  Chambers,  Addison,  Dr.  Hales,  Sir  J.  Pringle, 
Sir  R.  "Taylor,  Wyatt,  Grabius,  Casaubon,  Garrick,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  Davenant,  Gift'ord,  &c.  &c. 

Tlie  monuments  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Abbey  are  too 
numerous  to  be  minutely  det;uled.  In  the  south  aisle  are 
those  of  Dr.  South,  Dr.  Vincent,  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel, 
Dr.  Watts,  General  Paoli,  Dr.  Burney,  Thomas  Thynne, 
whose  murder  in  his  own  carriage  is  here  represented,  &c. 
In  the  west  aisle  are  those  of  Major  Andre,  whose  remains 
were  brought  from  America,  and  interred  here  in  1821  ; 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  Lord  Howe,  Admiral  Tyrell,  Congreve, 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Banks  the  sculp- 
tor. Dr.  Mead,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Stanhope,  by 
Rysbach,  &c.  In  the  north  aisle  those  of  Lord  Ligonier, 
General  Wolfe,  Pulteney  Earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr. 
Croft,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Perceval,  two  Knights  Templars, 
&c.  The  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt,  (who  is  represented 
speaking  in  his  robes,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 
18  over  the  west  door. 

In  the  north  transept  were  buried  near  to  each  other, 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  those  celebrated  rivals,  Pitt  and 
Fox;  Grattan  the  Irish  orator.  Lord  Londonderry,  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Here  likewise  are  the 
monuments  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Flaxman;  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  Bacon  ;  Admiral  Warren,  by  Roubiliac  ;  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  Jonas  Hanway,  Mr.  Horner,  by  Chantrey ; 
and  C.  J.  Fox,  by  Westmacott. 

St.  Erasmus's  Chapel 

contains  the  tombs  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  Lord  Exeter, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  wax  figures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  William  and  Mai;v.  Lord  Chatham,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Lord  Nelson. 


The  Chapel  op  St.  John  and  St.  Michael 
is  adorned  with  the  monument  of  Lady  Nightingale, 
executed  by  Roubiliac,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  ol 
its  workmanship ;  the  lady  is  represented  as  protected  by 
her  husband,  whilst  a  fine  figure  of  Death  is  seen  coming 
out  of  a  tomb  to  hurl  his  dart.  Here,  also,  are  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  Kempenfelt  and  Pococke. 

The  Abbev 
was  formerly  called  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter 
and  was  dedicated  to  that  saint.  The  name  of  Westminster 
was  given  to  it  with  reference  to  its  situation  in  the  western 
part  of  London,  and  from  its  having  been,  as  already 
noticed,  the  Minster  or  church  of  a  monastery. 

The  Establishment 
of  the  Abbey  is  a  College,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1560  consisting  of  a  dean,  and  twelve  secular  canons,  or 
prebendaries,  to  which  the  Queen  also  attached  a  school  for 
forty  scholars,  called  the  Queen's  scholars,  to  be  educated 
in  the  liberal  sciences,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the 
Universities.  Private  scholars  are  also  admitted,  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  persons  have  been  educated  here. 
To  the  establishment  also  belong  choristers,  singing-men, 
an  organist,  and  twelve  almsmen. 

Dimensions  of  the  Abbey. 

Breadth  of  Nave 39  feet. 


Height  of  Nave  102 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle..   17 

Length  of  Choir 166 

Breadth  of  Choir    28 


Length,  exclusive  of  Hen  y 

the  Seventh's  Chapel .  416  feet 
Height  of  West  Towers  225 

Length  383 

Breadth  at  the  Transept  203 

Length  of  Nave   166  | 

Besides  the  church,  many  of  the  ancient  appendages  of 
the  Abbey  remain. 

The  Cloisters 
are  entire,  and  filled  with  monuments.  In  them  may 
still  be  traced  the  signs  of  monastic  life.  The  door-ways 
are  pointed  out  by  which  the  monks  pr4ceeded  to  the 
refectory,  and  other  portions  of  the  building  set  apart  for 
their  retreat;  and  a  serious,  and  not  unprofitable,  delight, 
may  be  found  in  bringing  to  recollection  the  customs 
which  prevailed,  the  modes  of  worship,  the  habits  and 
opinions  which  existed  when  the  venerable  walls  of  these 
cloisters  bore  no  signs  of  decay.  They  are  built  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  with  piazzas  towards  the  court,  in 
which  several  of  the  prebendaries  have  bouses. 
The  entrance  into 

The  Chapter-House 
(built  in  1250)  is  on  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  through  a 
(jtothic  portal,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  exquisitely 
carved.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in  1377,  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  first  held  their  parliaments  in  this  place ; 
the  Crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  1 547, 
when  Edward  VI.  granted  them  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
It  is  at  present  filled  with  the  public  records,  among 
which  is  the  original  Doomsdai/  Book,  now  above  700 
years  old.  Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  singular  crypt, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  massy  plain  ribs,  diverg- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  short  round  pillar,  quite  hollow.  The 
walls  are  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  thick. 

The  Jerusalem-Chamber 
built  by  Littlington,  formed  a  part  of  the  Abbot's  lodgings. 
It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  place  where  Henry  I V. 
breathed  his  last :  he  had  been  seized  with  a  swoon  while 
praying  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward ;  and  being 
carried  into  this  room,  asked,  on  recovering,  where  he  was  ? 
Being  informed,  he  answered,  to  use  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  founded  on  history — 

Laud  be  to  God  !— even  here  my  life  must  end. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jenmulem, 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land! 
Not  far  from  the  Abbey  stood 

The  Eleemosynary,  or  Almonrv, 
where  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  distributed.  But 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
the  first  printing-press  ever  known  in  England  was 
erected.  It  was  in  1474,  when  William  Caxton,  encouraged 
by  "  the  Great,''  and  probably  by  the  learned  Thomas 
Milling,  then  Abbot,  produced  "  the  Game  and  Play  of 
the  Chesse,"  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  these  kingdoms. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the  place  in  which  it  was 
printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of 
this  religious  house. 

The  Abbey  is  open  every  day  for  divine  service  at  ten  in 
the  morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  tutored  m)nd  nere  justly  learns 
How  human  hopes  to  prize, 

As  round  these  trophitd  walls  she  turns 
Her  meditating  eye? 

The  sculptured  urn,  the  mimic  bust, 
The  Rrave  in  pomp  arrayed. 

Serve  hut  to  teach  us  man  is  dust! 
His  life  a  fleeting  shade  t 
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Jlore  llian  the  morning  vapour  vam. 

Which  melts  away  in  air! 
Unless  to  wisdom  he  attain. 

And  virtue  be  his  care. 


Extinguished  now  is  wit's  bright  fire  ! 

Lost  its  enlivening  themes  I 
Mute  and  unstrung  the  poet's  lyre  ! 

Closed  fancy's  rapt'rous  dreams' 


Slop,  stranger,  whosoeer  tnou  art. 

And  to  thyself  be  just; 
These  mouldering  tombs  address  thine  hear* 

Catch  wisdom  from  the  dust. 


A  day  wUI  come,  in  Time's  long  reien, 
(Such  hope  hath  Heaven  revealed,) 

When  graves  shall  render  up  again 
Those  whom  they  oace  concealed 


Religion  only  forms  man's  soul. 

Calmly  to  view  his  end  ; 
Can  his  vain  passions  best  control ; 

In  life,  in  death,  a  friend. 

Then  shall  Creation's  mighty  Lord 

Hid  every  slumberer  lise; 
And  angels'  tongues  this  truth  record. 

The  virtiiout  were  tJie  wise. —  Kt.Aii;'s  Westminster  Ahbey 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  ALCESTE. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  loss  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Alceste,  to  which  we  recently*  alluded,  in  concluding 
our  account  of  the  fearful  shipwreck  of  the  French  frigate 
Medusa,  afford  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
examples,  not  only  of  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a 
well-regulated  system  of  discipline,  but  of  the  manly  cha- 
racter of  British  seamen,  which  has  been  recorded  in 
naval  history. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  with  China,  by  the 
authorities  at  Canton,  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  send  out  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin.  On  the  9th  of  February,  Lord  Amherst, 
who  was  appointed  to  conduct  what  has  well  been  termed 
this  difficult  and  delicate  mission,  embarked  at  Portsmouth, 
with  a  numerous  suite,  on  board  the  Alceste,  a  frigate  of 
forty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
Murray,  Maxwell.  This  vessel  was  accompanied  by  the 
brig  Lyra,  commanded  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  the 
General  Hewitt,  Indiaman,  which  carried  out  many  very 
valuable  presents  for  the  Chinese  Emperor  and  his 
ministers. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  during  the  outward  voyage; 
on  the  9lh  of  August,  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  landed 
in  great  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  River,  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  China ;  and  the  ships  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  coasts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Corea,  and  the 
extensive  group  called  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  after  which, 
they  shaped  their  course  for  Canton,  where  they  re-era- 
barked  Lord  Amherst  and  the  embassy  t,  and  sailed  for 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  on  the  29th 
of  January. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the 
expedition  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  Alceste 
proceeded  from  Manilla  on  her  voyage  homeward ;  here 
parting  company  with  the  Lyra,  which  was  ordered  to  India 
with  despatches. 

At  daybreak  on  the  18th,  after  carefully  avoiding  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  the  Chinese  sea  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  our  voyagers  entered  the 
straits  of  Caspar,  through  which  they  intended  to  sail. 
They  continued  to  follow  the  track  laid  down  in  the  cliarts, 
and  every  precaution  was  used,  which  skill  and  seamanship 
could  dictate ;  but  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  ship  struck  with  great  violence  on  a  reef  of  sunken 
rocks,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  in  nearly  seven- 
teen fathoms  water.  It  was  a  providential  circumstance 
that  the  ship  remained  fast  on  the  reef,  as  had  she  been 
dislodged  from  her  first  position  by  the  force  of  the  shock, 
she  must  have  almost  immediately  gone  down  with  most  of 
her  hands.  The  event,  however,  was  extremely  fearful ; 
but  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  officers,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  peril  of  their  situation,  not  the  slightest  confusion  or 
in'egularity  prevailed  amongst  the  crew,  every  necessary 
order  being  as  cooliy  given,  and  as  steadily  obeyed,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

Tlie  ship  lay  about  tliree  miles  and  a  half  from  the  unin- 
habited and  desciliite  islauil  of  Pulo  Leat,  on  which,  after 
considerable  dilliculty,  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite,  with  a 
part  of  the  crow,  safely  landed  by  means  of  the  boats. 
Captain  Maxwell,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  remained  by 
the  ship,  and,  after  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  saving  a 
finall  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  which  occasionally 
tl.)ated  up,  all  but  the  upper  works  being  under  water. 

The  island  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  wilderness,  so  com- 
jiletely  overgrown  with  wood  and  jungle,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  away  a  small  space,  under  the  shade  of  the 
Iji'iicr  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  rose  in  the  mid.st  of 
t!ie  narrow  point  where  the  landing  was  effected,  in  order 
lo  obtain  shelter  for  the  night.  Tlie  party,  when  assembled, 
presented  a  wild  and  motley  appearance ;  few,  including 
Lord  Amlierst  himself,  were  clothed  with  more  than  a 
shirt,  or  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  "  whilst  parliamentary  robes, 

•  Sec  Saturday  Mngaiine,  Vol.  IV'.,  p.  140. 

t  The  embassy  had  not  been  received  at  ihe  Chinese  Court,  in 
consequence  of  ihc  refusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to  submit  to  a  humili- 
ating ceremonial,  wl.iili  he  considered  would  have  utterly  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was,  how- 
ever, fully,  though  indirectly  efiectud,  by  the  conducl  and  sound 
judgment  of  Captain  Maawell,  who,  in  despite  of  the  threats  and 
opposition  of  the  lines  of  batteries  on  the  Canton  River,  and  of  a 
large  fleet  of  war-junks  which  hail  been  stationed  to  defend  it, 
persisted  in  sailmg  with  the  Alceste  up  to  Canton,  after  promptly 
eilencing  the  fire  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  warriors,  afloat  and 
ashore. 


court-dresses,  and  mandarin  shirts,  intermixed  with  check 
shirts  and  tarry  jackets,  were  hung  around  in  strange  con- 
fusion on  every  tree."  On  this  wild  spot,  several  days'  sail 
from  the  nearest  friendly  port,  exposed,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  endurance  of  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
under  tlie  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  were  nearly  250  of 
our  countrymen  thus  thrown ;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  cast 
down  or  despairing ;  and  the  manly  feelings  which  pre- 
vailed, were  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst, 
who,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  wreck,  desired  every 
one  to  be  called  around  him,  when  he  took  his  share  of  the 
water  which  had  been  saved  from  the  ship,  consisting  of  a 
single  gill  for  each  individual,  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour,  thus  affording  on  example  of  calm  fortitude,  and 
cheerful  readiness,  to  share  every  privation  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  which  in  such  cases  is  certain  to  be 
attended  with  the  finest  moral  effect. 

An  increasing  anxiety  for  water,  however,  naturally  pos- 
sessed every  mind ;  but  every  exertion  to  obtain  it  proved 
fruitless,  whilst  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  human  skeleton 
led  to  the  frightful  belief,  that  an  individual  had  perished 
with  thirst.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
likewise  that  the  boats  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance 
of  even  one-half  of  the  ship's  crew,  the  ambassador  and 
Captain  Ma.xwell  wisely  determined,  that  his  lordship  and 
suite,  accompanied  by  a  guard  to  protect  them,  in  the  event 
of  their  falling  in  with  any  of  the  ferocious  Malay  pirates 
who  swarm  in  those  seas,  should  at  once  proceed  with  the 
barge  and  cutter,  to  the  island  of  Java ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  favourable  wind,  and  strong  current,  it  was 
anticipated  they  would  reach  in  three  or  four  days.  This 
party,  which  consisted  of  forty-seven  persons,  having  been 
furnished  with  all  the  provisions  that  could  be  spared,  em- 
barked at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  amidst  the  hearty 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all.  It  was  well,  as  will  be 
seen,  that  Lord  Amherst  carried  his  resolution  into  effect 
with  such  promptitude,  as  the  delay  of  a  single  day,  would, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  have  placed  him  in  the  power  of  a 
horde  of  ruthless  savages. 

The  prospect  before  the  party  left  in  the  island,  whiea 
consisted  of  200  men  and  boys,  and  one  woman,  was  not 
the  most  cheering :  for,  in  consequence  of  the  adverse 
wind  and  current,  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  the 
least.  Captain  Maxwell,  after  again  despatching  a  party 
in  search  of  water,  removed  the  bivouac,  or  encampment, 
to  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  on  which  the  underwood, 
abounding  with  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other 
reptiles,  had  been  previously  burnt  and  cleared  away.  To 
this  spot,  which  was  better  (calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the  people, 
the  whole  of  the  small  stock  of  provisions  now  remaining, 
was  removed,  under  a  strict  guard ;  whilst  a  few  persons 
were  left  on  the  wreck,  in  order  to  save  any  further  stores 
which  might  be  floated  up.  During  the  rest  of  the  day, 
much  misery  was  experienced  from  continued  thirst,  but 
about  midnight,  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  a  spring  was  struck 
upon,  which,  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  afforded  a 
pint  of  water  to  each  individual.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20tli,  the  Captain  ordered  all  hands  to  be  mustered,  and 
after  explaining  that,  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Navy, 
every  man  was  equally  liable  to  answer  for  his  conduct  as 
if  he  had  been  alioat,  declared  that  whilst  he  lived,  the 
most  rigorous  discipline,  which  was  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  all,  should  continue  to  be  enforced. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  party  stationed 
on  the  wreck,  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
small  fleet  of  Malay  proas,  or  boats,  filled  with  armed  men. 
These  pirates,  many  of  whom  are  cannibals,  belong  to  a 
race  geiierall)'  considered  to  be  the  most  merciless  and 
inhuman  savages  existing  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Our 
countrymen,  who  were  quite  defenceless,  instantly  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  made  for  the  beach,  after  a  smart  chase 
from  the  pirates,  who  then  took  possession  of  the  ship;  but 
not  long  after,  an  alarm  was  given,  that  they  had  effected 
a  landing  on  a  point  of  the  island,  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  most  active  exertions  were  immediately  made  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception ;  but  only  about  a  dozen  cutlasses 
had  been  preserved,  and,  although  the  marines  had  nearly 
thirty  muskets  and  bayonets,  they  had  only  seventy-five 
ball-cartridges  amongst  them.  Orders  were,  however, 
given  for  every  individual  to  arm  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  could;  and  small  swords,  dirks,  knives,  chisels,  and 
even  sharpened  poles,  soon  supplied  the  place  of  regular 
weapons.     Trees  were  also  felled  under  the   direction  of 
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the  captain,  and  a  circular  breastwork  was  constructed 
around  the  station,  by  interweaving  loose  branches  with 
stakes,  driven  into  the  ground  amongst  the  fallen  timber. 
The  day  having  passed  off  quietly,  in  the  evening  the 
whole  party  was  classed  into  separate  divisions,  to  one  of 
which  the  charge  of  the  boats  at  the  landing-place  was 
assigned;  the  noblest  spirit  animated  all,  and  but  little 
apprehension  prevailed  of  an  attack  from  the  savages 
during  the  night,  as  they  appeared  too  busily  engaged  in 
plundering  the  wreck,  to  think  of  anything  else. 

Observing  that  the  pirates  had  diminished  in  number,  it 
was  resolved,  next  day,  to  regain  possession  of  the  wreck; 
but  the  enemy,  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  boats, 
instantly  pushed  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship,  which  became, 
in  a  few  minutes,  one  burning  mass  from  stem  to  stern. 
She  continued  in  flames  throughout  the  day  and  night, 
(luring  which  some  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  sentries 
mistaking  for  enemies,  some  of  the  large  baboons  met  with 
on  the  island. 

Early  on  Sunday,  the  boats  again  proceeded  to  the  wreck, 
and  found  that  several  barrels  of  tlour,  with  some  casks  of 
wine  and  beer,  had  floated  up.  This  cheering  intelligence 
reached  the  shore  just  at  the  close  of  divine  service,  which 
was  performed  in  the  principal  tent.  In  the  course  of  the 
two  succeeding  days,  further  supplies  of  flour,  beer,  and 
wine  were  recovered  by  the  boats,  together  with  what  was 
almost  equally  important  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
party  were  placed,  about  fifty  boarding  pikes,  eighteen 
muskets,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition.  In  the 
meanwhile,  those  left  on  shore  were  fully  occupied  in 
throwing  up  a  glacis,  or  sloping  bank,  and  in  otherwise 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  station;  whilst  the 
discovery  of  a  second  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  last 
enabled  every  one  to  have  water  in  abundance. 

Early  on  the  26th,  two  armed  proas,  each  towing  a  canoe, 
again  made  their  appearance,  from  behind  a  rock  a  few 
miles  distant,  whither  the  pirates  had  retreated,  as  was 
supposed,  in  expectation  of  receiving  reinforcements. 
They  prowled  for  some  time  unperceived  about  the  entrance 
of  the  cove,  but  Lieutenant  Hay,  who  commanded  the 
guard  during  the  night,  no  sooner  discovered  them,  than 
he  dashed  out  at  once  with  the  three  boats  under  his 
command.  The  pirates  instantly  cut  adrift  their  canoes 
and  made  all  sail.  Only  one  of  our  boats  was  enabled  to 
near  them ;  "  on  closing,"  says  Mr.  McLeod  in  his  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  expedition,  "the  Malays  evmced 
every  sign  of  defiance,  placing  themselves  in  the  most 
threatening  attitudes,  and  firing  their  swivels  at  the  boat. 
This  was  returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  only  musket  he 
had  with  him;  and  as  they  closed  nearer,  the  Malays  com- 
menced throwing  their  javelins  and  darts,  several  falling 
into  the  barge,  but  without  wounding  any  of  the  men. 
Soon  after  they  were  grappled  by  our  fellows,  when  three 
or  four  of  them  having  been  shot,  and  a  fourth  knocked 
down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five  more  jumped 
overboard  and  drowned  themselves,  (evidently  disdaining 
quarter),  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
severely  wounded.  The  Malays  had  taken  some  measure 
to  sink  their  proa,  for  she  went  down  almost  immediately. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these 
people.  One  of  those  who  li n!  I'oon  shot  through  the  body, 
but  was  not  quite  dead,  on  being  removed  into  the  boat, 
with  a  view  of  saving  him,  (as  his  own  vessel  was  sinking,) 
furiously  grasped  a  cutlass  which  came  within  his  reach, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  wrenched  from  his  hand : 
he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  consort  of  this  proa,  firing 
a  parting  shot,  bore  up  round  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
and  escaped."  The  two  prisoners  were  then  brought 
ashore,  and  placed  under  a  guard  at  the  well,  when  their 
wounds  were  dressed,  and  ferocious  as  had  been  their 
conduct,  the  most  humane  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  fourteen  proas,  and  other  small  vessels 
came  in  sight,  and  anchored  under  shelter  of  a  distant 
point,  on  which  many  persons  were  seen  to  land.  It  was 
at  first  supposed,  that  they  had  been  sent  from  Batavia  by 
Lord  Amherst  for  the  relief  of  the  party,  and  several 
officers  therefore  set  out  towards  them ;  but  an  interview 
speedily  dissipated  the  illusion,  it  being  ascertained,  chiefly 
by  signs,  that  they  were  a  wandering  community  employed 
in  collecting  a  sort  of  sea-weed  found  in  those  islands, 
which  is  in  request  in  China.  ''  heir  amicable  and  sub- 
missive deportment  disappeared,  nowever,  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  real  situation  of  our  countrymen  was 
unmasked  by  the  discovery  of  the  wreck,  which  the 
(trangen  immediately  proceeded  to  plunder.    But  it  was 


not  deemed  advisable  to  interfere  with  them,  as  there  was 
now  little  of  any  value  to  be  procured  there. 

The  boats  were  removed  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  an 
adjoining  cove,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  safer  position, 
under  cover  of  two  little  posts  strongly  situated  on  the 
rocks,  which  were  manned  by  a  party  armed  with  musketry. 
The  Malays,  who  had  been  fully  engaged  on  the  wreck 
during  the  preceding  day,  on  Satm-day  morning  recei\ed  a 
powerful  accession  of  force  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  more 
proas.  The  prospects  of  our  countrymen  were  in  the 
meanwhile  daily  becoming  more  gloomy;  their  stock  of 
provisions,  although  the  utmost  economy  was  used  iji 
the  distribution*,  was  diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
nothing  but  a  few  oysters  could  be  obtained  on  the  island  ^ 
and  the  time  had  now  passed  away,  when  according  to 
calculation,  relief  ought  to  have  arrived  from  Java.  Th(> 
boats  were  therefore  put  into  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  a 
strong  raft  was  constructed,  in  order  to  give  every  facility 
for  escape,  in  the  event  of  the  worst  taking  place.  Bui 
notwithstanding  these  depressing  circumstances,  a  feeling 
of  cheerfulness  and  content  seemed  to  pervade  every  mind, 
and  the  utmost  order  continued  to  prevail. 

The  encampment  on  the  hill,  now  termed  "  Fort  Max 
well,"  (of  the  singular  and  romantic  nature  of  which  out 
Engraving  will  convey  some  idea,)  had  progressively  been 
strengthened,  so  as  to  afford  an  excellent  defence  against 
an  attack  of  the  savages.  When  seen  at  night  by  fire- 
light, its  appearance  was  singularly  picturesque;  "  the 
wigwams,  or  dens  as  they  were  called,  of  some,  neatly 
formed  by  branches,  and  thatched  with  the  palm-leaf, 
scattered  about  at  the  feet  of  the  majestic  trees  which 
shaded  the  circle;  the  rude  tents  of  others,  the  wrecked, 
unshaven,  ragged  appearance  of  the  men,  with  pikes  and 
cutlasses  in  their  hands,  gave  a  wild  and  strange  effect  to 
the  spot,  beyond  any  robber-scene  the  imagination  can 
portray." 

Having  been  joined  by  a  large  reinforcement  during  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  pirates  at  last  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  aspect.  At  day-break  on  Sunday  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  most  hideous  yells,  with  about  twenty  of 
their  largest  vessels,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  landing- 
place,  where  they  proceeded  to  anchor,  amidst  the  din  of 
gongs,  after  firing  one  of  their  swivels  at  our  party  ashore. 
A  smaller  division  was  seen  about  the  same  time  to  pro- 
ceed up  a  creek  at  the  back  of  the  British  position,  which 
rendered  our  countrymen  apprehensive  of  a  surprise  in 
that  quarter.  Tlus  bold  movement  of  the  savages  was, 
however,  only  a  demonstration;  and  the  two  parties 
remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  when,  finding  that  the  Malays  held  off  from 
their  attack,  Captain  Maxwell  despatched  an  officer  in  a 
boat,  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  who  waved  his 
hat  in  an  amicable  way,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  their 
disposition.  An  armed  canoe,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  but  nothing  could  be  made  out 
from  the  demeanour  of  the  savages,  who  wished  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  shirt  and  trowsers  belonging  to  one  of 
the  midshipmen  in  the  boat.  Another  fruitless  attempt 
was  afterwards  made,  in  order  to  try  their  spirit,  and  when 
evening  approached,  the  hostile  force  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  strength  during  the  day,  and  now  amounted 
to  more  than  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes,  drew  closer  into 
the  cove,  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  aspect.  Everything, 
indeed,  indicated  an  approaching  attack ;  the  wreck  was 
almost  deserted ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  savages  seemed 
fixed  on  gaining  possession  of  the  property  which  they 
imagined  had  been  rescued  from  it.  Near  sunset,  several 
of  the  Malays,  who  had  a  few  days  before  been  mistaken 
for  friends,  advanced  towards  the  landing-place,  and 
gave  our  countrymen  to  understand,  that  the  whole  of  the 
blockading  force,  except  their  party,  wore  exceedingly 
hostile  ;  and  that  a  general  attack  was  resolved  upon  when 
it  became  dark:  they  then  intimated  their  wish  that  a 
portion  of  their  number,  should  proceed  up  the  hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  aiding  its  defenders.  On  this 
treacherous   offer    being   declined,   they   pulled    back    to 

•  **  The  mode  adopted  by  Captain  jNIaxwell,  to  make  things  go  as 
far  as  possible,  was  to  chop  up  the  allowance  for  the  day  iuto  small 

{)iece8,  whether  fowls,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  tlciir,  mixing  tlie  whole 
loioh-potcli,  boiling  them  together,  and  serving  out  a  measure  of 
this  to  every  man,  publicly  and  openly,  and  without  any  distinction." 
A  small  allowance  of  wine  and  rum  was  also  daily  distributed 
amongst  the  men  and  officers.  "  A  few  weeks  schooling  oa  a  desert 
isle  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  many  thousands,  wiio  are  capi- 
ciously  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  superfluity,  and  wretclied  oii  t 
because  they  have  never  known  distress." 
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fueir  vessels,  from  which  a  wild  war-whoop  immediately 
proceeded. 

When  night  set  in,  the  whole  of  the  force  being  assem- 
bled under  arms,  Captain  Maxwell  addressed  the  otficers 
and  men  in  an  animating  speech,  which  was  received  by 
three  deafening  cheers,  from  every  Briton  in  the  island:— 
it  was,  indeed,  the  anxious  wish  of  every  heart  that  the 
threatened  attack  should  be  made  ;  sixteen  hundred  ball- 
cartridges,  which  had  been  progressively  accumulated, 
were  distributed  amongst  the  various  watches;  and  an 
alarm  which  was  purposelv  given  during  the  night,  "  showed 
the  good  effect  of  preparation,  for  all  were  like  lightning 
at  their  posts,  and  every  one  returned  growling  and  disap- 
pointed, because  the  alarm  was  false."  The  cheering  had 
its  due  effect  on  the  enemy. 

When  the  day  dawned,  it  was  found  that  the  pirate- 
force  had  received  a  further  accession  of  ten  vessels ;  their 
numbers  now  exceeded  six  hundred  men;  and  they  con- 
tinued during  the  morning,  closely  to  invest  the  position 
as  before.  The  general  anxiety  at  the  non-arrival  of  the 
looked-for  relief,  increased  in  strength  each  successive 
hour.  "  Awful  as  our  situation  was,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  voyage,  "and  every  instant  becoming  more  so;  starva- 
tion staring  us  in  the  face,  on  one  hand,  and  without  a 
hope  of  mercy  from  the  savages  on  the  other;  yet  were 
there  no  symptoms  of  depression,  or  gloomy  despair;  every 
mind  seemed  buoyant ;  and  if  any  estimate  of  the  general 
feeling  could  be  collected  from  countenances,  from  the 
manner  and  expressions  of  all,  there  appeared  to  be  formed 
in  every  breast,  a  calm  determination  to  dash  at  them,  and 
be  successful,  or  to  fall  as  became  men,  in  the  attempt  to 
become  free." 

About  mid-day,  whilst  various  plans  for  effecting  a 
decisive  night-attack  on  the  pirates  were  in  agitation,  a 
powerful  sensation  was  produced,  by  the  report  of  the 
officer  on  the  look-out,  that  a  ship  was  in  sight  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  southward;  a  dark  cloud  for  some  time  hid 
the  object  of  anxiety  from  the  sight,  but  when  it  cleared 
away,  every  doubt  was  dispelled,  by  the  announcement 
that  the  vessel  was  standing  towards  the  island,  under  all 
sail.  The  British  colours  was  therefore  run  up  at  the  top 
of  the  loftiest  tree  on  the  hill ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
a  sudden  movement  among  the  savages  denoted  that  they 
also  had  discovered  the  distant  ship.  On  perceiving  this, 
Captain  Maxwell  resolved  not  to  hesitate,  and  instantly 
gave  orders  for  a  simultaneous  attack  to  be  made  on  the 
blockading  force ;  the  pirates  were,  however,  on  the  alert, 
for  as  soon  as  the  marines  emerged  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  mangrove-trees  which  fringed  the  harbour,  the 
whole  of  their  vessels  made  sail,  the  nearest  firing  her 
swivel,  (fortunately  without  effect,)  amongst  a  party  of 
officers  that  had  dashed  after  them  into  the  sea ;  a  smart 
fire  was  kept  up  without  effect,  till  they  were  out  of  gun- 
.  shot,  and  they  soon  afterwards  disappeared  from  sight 
altogether. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Ternatc,  one  of  the  East 
India  Company's  cruisers.  It  turned  out  a  providential 
circumstance,  that  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the  pirates, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  wind  and  cur- 
rent, the  ship  was  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  twelve 
miles  of  the  British  position,  so  that  the  pirates  would  have 
been  enabled  to  have  completely  cut  off  all  communication 
with  her,  had  they  remained.  The  island  was  finally 
abandoned  by  our  countrymen,  early  on  the  7th  of  March, 
after  a  stay  of  nineteen  days,  during  which,  although  they 
were  alternately  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  burning 
sun,  and  torrents  of  rain,  not  a  single  individual  was  taken 
ill.  The  Ternate  reached  Batavia  on  the  9th,  where  an 
interesting  meeting  took  place  between  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  party  that  had  accompanied  him,  with  their  country- 
men, so  mercifully  and  wonderfully  preserved  by  the  hand 
of  Almighty  Providence. 

The  events  which  we  have  now  brought  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  those  which 
succeeded  the  loss  of  the  Medusa,  as  perhaps,  to  afford  in 
themselves  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  our 
countrymen,  on  this  trying  occasion.  On  the  fearful  fate 
which  would  have  awaited  them,  had  disorder  and  anarchy 
prevailed,  had  the  rein  of  discipline  been  loosened,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  mind,  calm  decision,  and  judicious 
exertions  of  the  gallant  and  now  lamented  officer  who 
commanded,  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  result,  so  gratifying,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  to  al". 


THE    GLOW-WORM. 

That  pretty  sparkler  of  our  summer  evenings,  so  often 
made  the  ploughboy's  prize,  the  only  brilliant  that  glitters 
in  the  rustics  hat,  the  glow-worm  (lampyris  iioctilucaj,  is 
not  found  in  such  numbers  with  us,  as  in  many  other 
places,  where  these  signal-tapers  glimmer  upon  every 
grassy  bank ;  yet,  in  some  seasons,  we  have  a  reasonable 
sprinkling  of  them.  Every  body,  probably,  knows,  that 
the  male  glow-worm  is  a  winged,  erratic  animal,  yet  may 
not  have  seen  him.  He  has  ever  been  a  scarce  creature  to 
me,  meeting,  perhaps,  with  one  or  two  in  a  year ;  and,  when 
found,  always  a  subject  of  admiration.  Most  creatures 
have  their  eyes  so  placed  as  to  be  enabled  to  see  about  them ; 
or,  as  Hook  says  of  the  house-fly,  to  be  "circumspect  ani- 
mals ;"  but  this  male  glow-worm  has  a  contrivance,  by 
which  any  upward  or  side  vision  is  prevented. 
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THE    MALE   AND    FEMALE   GLOW-WOnM. 

Viewed  when  at  rest,  no  portion  of  his  eyes  is  visible, 
but  the  head  is  margined  with  a  horny  band,  or  plate, 
being  a  character  of  one  of  the  genera  of  the  order  coleo- 
ptera,  under  which  the  eyes  are  situate.  This  prevents  all 
upward  vision  ;  and  blinds,  or  winkers,  are  so  fixed  at  the 
sides  of  his  eyes,  as  greatly  to  impede  the  view  of  all  lateral 
objects.  The  chief  end  of  this  creature,  in  his  nightly 
peregrinations,  is  to  seek  his  mate,  always  beneath  him  on 
the  earth ;  and  hence  this  apparatus  appears  designed  to 
facilitate  his  search,  confining  his  view  entirely  to  what  is 
before  or  below  him.  The  first  serves  to  direct  his  flight, 
the  other  presents  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  and  as  we  com- 
monly, and  with  advantage,  place  our  hand  over  the  brow, 
to  obstruct  the  rays  of  light  falling  from  above,  which 
enables  us  to  see  clearer  an  object  on  the  ground,  so  must 
the  projecting  hood  of  this  creature  converge  the  visual 
rays  to  a  point  beneath.  This  is  a  very  curious  provision 
for  the  purposes  of  the  insect,  if  my  conception  of  its  design 
be  reasonable.  Possibly  the  same  ideas  may  have  been 
brought  forward  by  others ;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen  them, 
I  am  not  guilty  of  any  undue  appropriation,  and  no  injury 
can  be  done  to  the  cause  1  wish  to  promote,  by  detailing 
again  such  beautiful  and  admirable  contrivances. Jour- 
nal of  a  Naturalist. 


SIR    THOMAS    MORE 

AND   HIS   RESIDENCES. 

The  chief  interest  which  belongs  to  the  house  re- 
presented in  the  Engraving,  is  derived  from  its 
having  occupied  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More.  About  the 
year  1520,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Chelsea,  and 
built  himself  a  house,  a-.  Erasmus  describes  it, 
"  neither  mean  nor  subject  to  envy,  yet  magnificent 
and  commodious  enough  *."     The  following  memoir 

•  The  mansion  which  appears  in  the  cut,  is  deserving  of  notice  on 
its  own  account;  having  been  at  different  periods  inhabited  by 
persons  distinguished  in  English  history;  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Uurleif'- ;  the  two  George  Villiers',  IJulies  of 
Buckingham  ;  the  Uuke  of  B  -.^ufoit  (from  whom  it  was  called  Beau- 
fort House) ;  Sir  Bulstrode  \V  hillock,  and  others.  It  was  purchased 
at  a  public  sale  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1736,  for  £2500,  and  pulled 
down  in  1740. 
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of  that  remarkable  person  may 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  born 
in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don, in  1480.  His  father  was 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Lloyd,  in  his 
State  Worthies,  gives  a  delightful 
anecdote  of  More's  childhood. 
"  His  nurse  riding  with  him 
over  a  water,  and  being  in 
some  danger,  threw  him  over 
a  hedge,  where  she  found  him 
not  hurt,  but  sweetly  smiling 
upon  her."  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  free-school  in  London; 
and  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  used  to 
say  to  the  nobility  that  dined 
with  him,  "  Whoever  shall  live 

to  see  it,  this  child  here,  who  waits  at  table,  will 
prove  a  surprising  man." 

In  1497  he  went  to  Oxford;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  two  years,  removed  to  New  Inn,  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  the  bar.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1503 
offended  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  successfully 
opposing  a  subsidy  to  that  monarch;  a  circumstance 
which  cost  his  father  his  liberty  for  some  time ; 
Henry,  out  of  revenge,  imprisoning  Sir  John  More 
in  the  Tower. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  More's 
prospects  brightened,  and  a  fair  field  opened  itself 
for  the  exertion  of  his  amazing. talents  and  industry. 
A.S  he  was  himself  very  learned  and  liberal,  he  was  a 
friend  and  patron  of  learned  men,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  Erasmus,  Dean  Colet,  Linacre,  Lilly, 
and  Grocinus.  At  this  time  he  had  just  married. 
The  partner  whom  he  selected,  was  chosen  on  a 
pn-inciple  of  rare  self-denial  and  generosity  ;  "  When 
he  fell  to  marrying,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  took 
to  wife  the  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Colt,  a  gentleman  of 
Essex,  who  had  three  daughters  very  virtuous  and 
well-liking.     And,  albeit,   his  mind  served  him  most 

settle   his   affection  on  the  second  sister,  for  that 
e    conceived     her    fairest    and    best-favoured;     yet 
>hen  he  considered  it  would  be  a  grief  to  the  eldest, 
to  see  her  young  sister  preferred  before  her,  he  then, 
of  a  certain  pity,  framed  his  fancy  to  the  eldest." 

In  1.520,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  not  long  afterwards,  purchased  a  house  at 
Chelsea,  by  the  river-side,  where  he  settled  with  his 
family. 

Among  the  illustrious  foreigners  entertained  and 
patronized  by  Sir  Thomas,  may  be  mentioned  the 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who 
lived  three  years  in  his  house.  He  was  employed 
in  drawing  portraits  of  his  patron  and  his  family, 
and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 

ut  the  excellent  gift  of  charity  was  the  truest  orna- 
ment of  More's  character.  For  we  learn  that  he 
hired  a  house  for  aged  people  in  Chelsea,  whom  he 
daily  relieved  ;  and  it  was  his  daughter  Margaret's 
charge  to  .see  that  they  wanted  nothing ;  and  when 
he  wa.s  a  private  lawyer,  he  would  take  no  fees  of 
poor  folks,  widows,  or  pupils. 

It  is  in  seeing  eminent  characters  at  home,  that  we 
can  best  judge  of  their  worth :  and  certainly  the 
de.scription   given  by  his  particular   friend  Erasmus, 


BEAUFORT   HOUSE,    CHELSEA. 


of  Sir  Tliomas  More's  manner  of  living  with  his 
wife  and  family  at  Chelsea  is  very  pleasing,  and 
offers  many  points  worthy  of  imitation.  "  There  ht; 
converseth  with  his  wife*,"  says  he,  "his  son,  his 
daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters,  and  their  hus- 
bands, with  eleven  grand-children.  There  is  not  a 
man  living  so  affectionate  to  his  children  as  he :  he 
loveth  his  old  wife  sis  well  as  if  she  was  a  young  maid." 
This  behaviour  to  his  wife  was  more  praiseworthy,  as 
she  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  harsh,  and  of  a 
near  and  worldly  disposition.  "  He  persuaded  her  to 
play  on  the  lute ;  and  so  with  the  like  gentleness  he 
ordered  his  family.  Such  is  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  that  whatsoever  happeneth  that  could  not  be 
helped,  he  loveth  it  as  if  nothing  could  have  happened 
more  happily.  His  house  might  be  compared  for  learn- 
ing to  Plato's  academy;  yet  it  is  rather  a  school  or 
university  of  the  Christian  religion :  for  though  there 
is  none  therein  but  studieth  the  liberal  sciences,  their 
special  care  is  piety  and  virtue :  there  is  no  quarrelling : 
no  intemperate  words  heard ;  none  are  seen  idle.  That 
worthy  gentleman  doth  not  carry  himself  with  proud 
and  lofty  words,  but  with  well-timed  and  courteous 
benevolence.  Everybody  performeth  his  duty ;  yet 
there  is  always  alacrity ;  neither  is  sober  mirth  any- 
thing wanting."  As  we  are  too  apt  to  speak  freely 
of  persons,  rather  than  things,  at  meal-time,  it  was  a 
good  practice  of  Sir  Thomas  to  have  a  reader  at 
table  during  dinner;  after  which  he  would  ask  some 
of  those  about  him,  how  they  understood  such  and 
such  a  part  of  the  book,  and  then  delight  them  with 
friendly  communications,  or  a  harmless  jest.  His 
daughter  Margaret,  when  writing  to  her  father  during 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  says,  "  What  do  you 
think,  dearest  father,  doth  comfort  us  at  Chelsea  in 
your  absence  ?  Surely  the  remembrance  of  your 
manner  of  life  passed  among  us ;  your  holy  conver- 
sation; your  wholesome  counsels;  your  examples  of 
virtue,  of  which  there  is  hope  that  they  do  not  only 
persevere  with  you,  but  that  they  are  by  God's  grace 
much  more  increased." 

Henry  the  Eighth,  to  whom  More  owed  his  rise  and 
fall,  frequently  came  to  Chelsea  and  spent  whole  days 
with  him  in  a  most  familiar  manner ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  king's  answer  to  Luther  was  prepared 
and  arranged  for  the  public  eye,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  learned  friend  during  these  visits.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  all  this  familiarity.  Sir  Thomas 
seems  to  have  understood  the  capricious  temper  of 
*  This  was  his  second  wife,  the  former  naving  died. 
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his  royal  guest.  One  day  the  king  came  unex- 
pectedly to  Chelsea,  and  dined  with  him,  and  after 
dinner  walked  in  the  garden  for  an  hour,  holding  his 
arm  al)out  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was 
gone,  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-law  observed  to  him,  how 
happy  he  must  be,  as  the  king  had  treated  him  with 
a  familiarity  he  had  never  used  to  any  person  before, 
except  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  whom  he  once  saw 
King  Henry  walk  arm  in  arm.  "Yes,"  answered  Sir 
Thomas,  "  I  find  his  grace,  my  very  good  lord  indeed ; 
and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  love  me,  as  any 
subject  within  his  realm  :  however.  Son  Roper,  I 
may  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof, 
for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it 
would  not  fail  to  go  off." 

Though  the  measure  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  so  hotly  urged  by  the  haughty 
and  overbearing  monarch,  did  not  meet  with  More's 
approval,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor in  1530,  a  situation  on  which  he  entered  with 
a  full  apprehension  of  its  danger,  as  he  could  not  be 
won  over  to  sanction  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Sir  Thomas  resigned  the  great  seal  in 
1.533,  and  resolved  never  again  to  engage  in  public 
business.  He  passed  his  time  at  Chelsea,  in  study 
and  devotion,  not  without  some  presentiments  of 
the  storm  which  was  fast  gathering  over  his  head. 
He  had  by  an  honest  objection,  effectually  awakened 
the  serpent  in  the  bosom  of  his  tyrant  master,  and 
nothing  but  his  blood  would  satisfy  that  vindictive 
spirit.  Other  charges  of  treason  which  were  brought 
against  him  having  failed,  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
the  net  in  which  he  was  at  last  caught.  Having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy,  he  was  put 
into  custody,  and  on  a  second  refusal,  four  days  after- 
wards, was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  now  that  More  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  to  his  enemies,  how  little  power  they  had 
over  him,  and  how  much  at  ease  he  could  sport  even 
with  the  actual  execution  of  their  vengeance.  He 
entered  the  solitary  prison,  as  if  retiring  to  his  home, 
and  conversed  with  the  same  tone  of  pleasantry  which 
he  used  to  maintain  among  his  domestic  circle.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  formerly  received 
kindnesses  from  him,  began  to  apologize  for  the 
wretched  accommodation  with  which  the  dread  of 
the  king's  displeasure  obliged  him  to  receive  his  old 
benefactor.  "  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  he,  interrupting 
him,  "  whenever  I  find  fault  with  the  entertainment 
you  provide  for  me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  ' " 

After  lying  fifteen  months  in  prison,  he  was  ar- 
raigned, tried,  and  found  guilty,  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy;  and,  accordingly,  condemned  to 
be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  his  head  to  be 
stuck  ou  a  pole  on  London  bridge.  But  this  igno- 
minious sentence  was  changed  into  that  of  mere 
beheading,  which  was  executed  July  Cth,  1535,  on 
Tower  Hill.  As  he  passed  along  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  were  expressed 
by  silence  and  tears.  That  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  inno- 
nocent  cheerfulness,  which  were  sa  conspicuous  in 
his  Ufe,  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments.  If 
it  be  said,  that  he  displayed  too  much  lightness  for 
the  occasion,  we  must  remember,  that  what  was  a 
mournful  solemnity  to  the  spectators,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  joy.  And  Addison  says,  "  What  was  phi- 
losophy in  this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  frenzy 
in  one,  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners."  His  body  was  buried  in  Chelsea 
church ;  his  head,  owing  to  the  dutiful  care  of  his 
bereaved  daughter,  Margaret,  was  placed  in  a  vault 
in  St.  Dunstan's  church,  Canterbury. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  materials  of  this 
paper,  to  Mr.  Faulkner's  History  of  Chelsea :  but  we 
cannot  quit  the  subject,  (particularly  as  our  memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  introduced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  mansion  at  Chelsea,)  without  noticing,  as 
a  fact,  we  believe,  not  generally  known,  that  his  great 
name  is  curiously  connected  with  Crosby  Hall. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburn,  architect,  in  his  recent  well- 
written  Account  of  Crosby  Place,  Biskopsgate,  London, 
has  shown  that  this  antique  mansion  was  once  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Thomas  More.  "Between  1507,  and 
1523,"  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  "  Crosby  Place  had 
devolved  to  John  Best,  Alderman  of  London,  and 
from  him  by  purchase,  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  Under 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  afterwards.  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  who,  on  the  20th  of  January  in  that  year, 
sold  all  his  remaining  term,  or  interest  in  the  lease, 
to  one  Antonio  Bonvisi,  merchant  of  Lucca*.  This 
connexion  with  the  memory  of  ^  one  of  the  greatest 
men  our  country  has  produced,  gives  a  fresh  degree 
of  interest  to  Crosby  Hall ;  and  it  may  induce  some 
persons  to  assist  in  preserving  that  venerable  and 
beautiful  structure,  the  palace  of  Richard  the  Third, 
and  the  residence  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Sir 
Thomas  More.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a 
few  years  every  vestige  of  Crosby  Hall  would  have 
been  swept  away,  and  the  ground  occupied  by 
modern  houses,  had  it  not  been  for  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  a  few  neighbouring  families.  And  though 
the  admirers  of  "  these  ancient  ruins  "  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
fabric,  they  find  it  necessary  to  excite  others,  by 
subscriptions,  to  help  them  in  the  work. 


THE  MODE  BY  WHICH  LONDON  IS 
SUPPLIED  WITH  STRAWBERRIES. 
The  supplying  of  a  large  city  with  some,  of  even 
trivial  luxuries,  is  often  a  curious  operation,  and  of 
great  importance  to  a  number  of  persons,  to  whom  it 
affords  employment  and  subsistence.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  do  not 
every  summer  partake  of  the  delicious  Strawberries, 
with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  and  so  cheaply 
supplied.  Yet  few  of  them,  when  they  have  before 
them  a  small  portion  of  that  fruit,  are  aware  that 
some  hundreds  of  persons  derive  their  livelihood, 
diu-ing  the  time  they  are  in  season,  from  the  \arious 
operations  which  the  supplying  London  with  them 
occasions.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  mode  in  which  that  city  is  sup 
plied  with  Strawberries. 

Most  of  the  Strawberries  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis are  grown  within  ten  miles  of  it,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  Strawberry-gardens  are  on 
its  western  side.  The  chief  places  at  which  they 
are  situated  are  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Ealing,  Ham- 
mersmith, Fulham,  Deptford,  Mortlake,  Hackney, 
and  Camberwell.  The  extent  of  land  cultivated  for 
Strawberries  has  been  much  increased  within  a  few 
years,  and  has  been  estimated,  at  more  than  a  thou- 
sand acres  for  the  supply  of  London  alone.  The 
greatest  number  of  persons  who  derive  employment 
in  producing  Strawberries  for  the  markets  are 
females,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  dress  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow.  In  the  season  in  which 
Strawberries  are  ripe,  which  is  usually  the  end  of 
May,  the  women  who  gather  the  fruit,  assemble  in 
the  Strawberry-garden,  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
is  light,  which  at  that  time  of  year  is  between  three 
and  four  o'clock,  and  commence  plucking  the  fruit. 
The    best   fruit,  which    is    gathered   earliest   in   the 

•  In  one  of  the  plates  in  the  book,  b  a  fac-simile  of  Sir  TiicMAi 
Mobe's  signature,  from  the  deed  of  purchase 
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niDrning,  is  EakeS  to  the  packing-room  and  carefully 
ptit  in  pottle-baskets ;  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  are 
placed  in  a  large  basket,  and  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  number  of  women  are  despatched  to 
the  metropolis,  each  with  one  of  these  larger  baskets, 
which  she  carries  on  the  top  of  her  head,  with  only 
a  small  cushion  to  make  fhe  pressure  of  the  weight 
equal  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  The 
weight  of  the  baskets  and  fruit  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

A  party  of  these  carriers  then  set  off  with  their 
burdens,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  and  occasionally 
running,  so  that  they  generally  accomplish  five  miles 
in  an  hour  during  their  journey.  And  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  with  what  skill  and  address,  from  habit, 
they  manage  their  head-loads,  (as  they  are  called,) 
seldom  having  occasion  to  hold  them  with  -their 
hands.  The  burden  .being  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  carriers  to  keep  a 
very  upright  posture  in  walking,  so  much  so,  that 
young  persons,  in  higher  ranks  of  life,  have  been 
corrected  of  a  bad  habit  of  stooping,  by  being  made 
to  walk  with  a  small  weight  on  their  heads,  without 
being  allowed  to  touch  it  with  their  hands,  in  imita- 
tion of  these  poor  women.  When  men  occ£.sionally 
carry  the  fruit,  they  have  a  shoulder-knot,  similar  to 
those  used  by  porters,  so  that  part  of  the  weight 
rests  on  the  shoulder,  and  part  on  the  head,  but  by 
this  mode  of  conveyance  the  fruit  is  generally  more 
injured  than  when  carried  by  women. 

The  carriers  arrive  at  the  principal  fruiterers'  in 
London,  early  enough  for  their  customers  to  be 
supplied  with  fruit  gathered  the  same  morning.  The 
same  women,  sometimes,  proceed  with  a  second  load 
to  London,  even  when  the  strawberry-ground  is 
situated  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  fruiterers'. 
The  employment  of  females  as  carriers  of  fruit,  is, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  greatly  diminished, 
by  some  of  the  largest  strawberry-growers  having 
established  light  kinds  of  cars,  hung  on  very  pliable 
springs,  like  those  used  for  coaches,  and  drawn  by  a 
quick-paced  horse;  one  of  these  cars  carries  about 
twenty  baskets,  each  of  which  would  be  a  load  for  a 
woman.  Though  this  mode  is  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense,  yet  it  does  not  convey  the  fruit  in  such 
perfection  as  when  carried  on  the  head.  The  fruit 
not  sent  by  these  two  methods,  is  conveyed  in  carts 
with  springs,  during  the  night,  to  London,  for  the 
I  early  markets,  which  commence  at  day-break,  and  is 
'  sold  wholesale  by  the  gardeners,  to  the  various 
retailer.s  of  fruit. 

Connected  with  the  supplying  of  strawberries  to 
the  metropolis,  is  a  very  ingenious  manufacture, 
that  of  jjottle- baskets,  these  are  made  by  women  and 
ciiildren.  The  women  prepare  the  wood  by  steeping 
it  in  water,  and  splitting  it,  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  basket  it  is  designed  to  form.  Then  the  most 
skilful  arrange  the  slips  of  wood,  which  form  the 
upright  supports  of  the  basket,  and  fix  them  in  their 
place  by  weaving  the  bottom  part ;  the  sides  are 
woven  by  children  with  pliable  strips  of  wood,  and 
the  top  is  bound  over  by  the  more  accustomed  work- 
women. If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  one  of  these  baskets,  they  will  feel  sur- 
I  prised,  that  it  has  passed  through  several  hands  in 
making,  and  the  wood  been  purchased  and  prepared, 
and  yet  that  it  is  still  supplied  to  the  gardener,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six-pence  the  dozen.  The  baskets 
are  formed  of  the  wood  of  fhe  fir  or  willow  tree,  the 
latter  is  the  best.  The  manufacture  of  them  is 
carried  on  by  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
t(jwns  near  the  strawberry-gardens,  particularly  at 
Brentford. 


The  women  employed  in  gathering  and  conveying 
strawberries  to  London,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less, 
during  the  time  they  are  in  season,  than  two  thou- 
sand persons.  Part  of  these  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  them,  are 
young  women,  who  migrate  annually  from  Worces-  j 
tershire,  Shropshire,  and  Wales,  and  after  the  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  are 
passed,  return  to  the  country  in  time  to  assist  at  the 
harvest,  having  usually,  during  their  migration,  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  good  stock  of  clothes,  and  to  lay 
by  some  money  towards  their  support  during  the 
following  winter.  They  are,  in  general,  very  indus- 
trious, neat,  and  well-conducted  in  their  behaviour. 

T. 


ON  SALT, 

■WITH    SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    SALT    LAKE    AT 
LOONAR,    IN    THE    EAST    INDIES. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  substance  so  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  Salt,  would  be 
found  liberally  provided,  and  widely  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  reality,  nothing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  if  we  e.xcept  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  more  easily  placed  within  our  reach.  The 
ocean,  with  which  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  surface 
of  the  Globe  is  covered,  is  an  exhaustless  store- 
house of  this  valuable  condiment;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  find  their  country 
studded  with  magazines  of  salt,  either  in  sohd  masses, 
or  dissolved  in  water  in  inland  lakes,  or  gushing 
from  the  solid  rocks  in  springs  of  brine. 

The  means  employed  for  extracting  the  salt  from 
the  water  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  hot 
countries,  such  as  Spain,  &c.,  the  sea-water  is  merely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  until  the  water  has 
evaporated,  and  the  salt  procured  by  this  means  is 
considered  far  superior  to  every  other  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  animal  food  :  it  is  called  bay- 
salt.  In  climates  such  as  England,  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  sufficiently  powerful,  the  sea- water, 
which  has  been  partially  evaporated  in  large  shallow 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  earth,  called  salt  pans,  is 
poured  into  enormous  coppers,  and  boiled  for  the 
space  of  four  or  five  hours :  during  the  process  of 
boiling,  a  large  quantity  of  bullocks'  blood  is  stirred 
into  the  liquid ;  this,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  brings 
with  it  all  the  impurities :  it  is  then  scummed  oif, 
and  the  remaining  liquid  is  found  to  be  beautifully 
clear  and  transparent.  The  process  of  boiling  has, 
of  course,  reduced  the  contents  of  the  copper  to  at 
least  one  half,  and  the  hcpiid  begins  to  crystallize; 
the  vessel  is  again  filled  up,  and  the  brine  again 
boiled  and  clarified:  this  is  repealed  three  or  four 
times.  After  this  the  fire  is  damped,  and  kept  very 
low  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours;  by  this  time, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  moisture  has  evaporated, 
and  the  salt  is  removed,  and  after  the  superfluous 
brine  has  drained,  is  placed  in  the  store-houses. 

Several  of  the  uses  to  which  salt  is  applied,  are 
well  known  to  all ;  particularly  its  power  of  preserving 
meat  from  putrefaction,  and  its  rendering  palatable 
many  otherwise  insipid  kinds  of  food;  but  other 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
well  known. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  employed  large  slabs  of  the  rock-salt, 
with  which  their  country  abounds,  instead  of  stones, 
in  the  building  of  their  dwellings,  and  these  pieces 
were  easily  cemented  together,  by  merely  sprinkling 
the  joints  with  water,  which   dissolving   part   of   the 
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two  surfaces  that 
opposed  each  other, 
formed  the  whole, 
when  dry,  into  one 
solid  block. 

Chemistry  has, 
by  its  wonderful 
powers,  employed 
salt  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful,  and 
apparently,  dissi- 
milar substances : 
among  these,  we 
may  notice,  Glass, 
Bleaching-  powder. 
Sal-ammoniac,  Mu- 
riatic Acid,  Epsom 
and  Glauber's  Salts, 
Barilla,  and  patent 
Yellow  Glazing  for 
earthenware,  which 
are  all  composed  in 
a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  this  useful 
mineral)  it  is  alsc 
used  in  some  places 

we  approached  a  low  and  lengthened  mound,  the 
summit  of  which  having  been  attained,  a  most 
romantic  and  interesting  spectacle  was  presented  to 
us.  Beneath  our  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  mighty 
chasm,  lay  a  deep,  still  lake,  the  waters  of  whicli 
were  slightly  ruflled  by  the  breeze,  and  beautifully 
tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ;  it  was  of  a 
circuljir  form,  and  hemmed  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
cliffs,  which  rose  in  precipitous  ridges  to  an  elevation 
of  500  feet  from  its  shores,  environing  it  on  every 
side,  and  preventing  completely  the  egress  of  its 
waters.  The  rocks  which  surround  this  interesting 
piece  of  water,  cannot  come  under  the  denomination 
of  hills,  for  they  do  not,  in  any  part,  tower  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  they  merely  form 
the  sides  of  an  immense  caldron,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  about  five  miles.  A  solitary  spring,  of 
some  magnitude,  dashes  in  a  small  cascade  from  the 
eastern  face  of  the  rocks,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
an  artificial  stone-tank,  surrounded  by  temples  and 
pagodas,  dedicated  to  the  god  Siva,  issuing  from 
which  it  forms  another  cataract,  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
height,  before  it  rushes  on  its  turbid  course  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  lake. 

"The  whole  landscape,  though  confused, is  extremely 
pleasing.  The  dark-green  surface  of  these  sunken 
waters,  strongly  reflects  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
princely  fan-leaved  palms,  which  fringe  the  margin, 
and  advance  their  lofty  stems  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  sloping  enclosure  of  rocks  is  covered  half- 
way up  with  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  interspersed 
with  the  laurel-leaved  rhododendron,  which  here 
attains  a  height  of  ten  feet.  A  little  picturesque 
temple,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
fountain,  advances  its  white  walls  to  the  brink.  It 
is  seldom  or  never  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  from  the  dread  of  tigers  which 
inhabit  the  jungle  around  it,  which  also  forms  a 
shelter  for  numerous  herds  of  sambers,  or  neel-gaes. 
The  audacity  of  our  small  party  in  tasting  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  was  looked  upon  by  the  villagers  as  the 
grossest  presumption  and  fool-hardiness.  The 
weather-worn  appearance  of  the  buildings  around 
the  spring,  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  has  long  been ' 
the  seat  of  Hindoo  worship.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  small  etone-tank  exhibited  a  lively  and  interesting 
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as  a  manure,  and  in 

the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  horses. 

Annexed  is  au 
engraving  of  a  fa- 
mous Salt-Lake  ir. 
the  interior  of  Hin  ■ 
dostan,  which  is 
copied  from  the  ele- 
venth volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal ;  the 
drawing  and  de- 
scription of  which 
were  communicated 
by  I.  E.  Alexander, 
Esq.,  an  officer  iu 
the  East  IndiaCom- 
panys  service.  Af- 
ter describing  the 
commencement  of 
his  journey,  he  says, 
"  Upon  emerging 
from  the  shaded 
and  gently-ascend- 
ing path,  along 
which  our  road  lay 

s'ght ;  crowds  of  Mahratta  women  were  employed 
in  washing  their  clothes,  lightening  their  labour  with 
singing,  whilst  a  solitary  and  aged  Brahmin  poured 
his  evening  libation  on  the  uncouth  statue  of  the  god. 
"  About  six  years  ago,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  late  Mahratta  war,  the  annual  revenue  which 
arose  from  the  collection  of  the  saline  crust  on  the 
margin ,  of  the  lake,  amounted  to  three  lacs  of 
rupees :  since  then,  however,  owing  to'  neglect,  the 
water  from  the  motintains  has  so  nearly  filled  the 
lake,  as  to  leave  but  a  small  portion  of  the  margin 
dry,  even  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  never  resorted  to  any  artificial  means  of 
extracting  the  salt  from  the  water." 


I  WAS  lately  exceedingly  pleased  in  witnessing  the  ma- 
ternal care  and  intelligence  of  a  bird  of  the  partis  tribe ; 
for  the  poor  thing  had  its  young  ones  in  the  hole  of  a 
wall,  and  the  nest  had  been  nearly  all  drawn  ont  of  the 
crevice  by  the  paw  of  a  cat,  and  part  of  its  brood  devoured. 
In  revisiting  its  family,  the  bird  discovered  a  portion  of  it 
remaining,  though  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  the  tanglc<l 
moss  and  feathers  of  their  bed,  and  it  then  drew  the  wliole 
of  the  nest  back  into  the  place  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  unrolled  and  resettled  the  remaining  little  ones,  fed 
them  with  the  usual  attentions,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
rearing  them.  The  parents  of  even  this  reduced  family, 
laboured  with  great  perseverance  to  supply  its  wants,  ono 
or  the  other  of  them  bringing  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  some 
insect,  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  minute  through  the  day, 
and  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  more  fre- 
quently ;  but  if  we  allow  that  they  brought  food  to  the 
hole  every  minute  for  fourteen  hours,  and  provided  for 
their  own  wants  also ;  it  will  admit  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
grubs  a  day  for  the  requirements  of  one,  and  that  a  dimi- 
nished brood ;  and  give  us  some  comprehension  of  the 
infinite  number  requisite  for  the  summer  nutriment  of  our 
sofl-billed  birds,  and  the  great  distances  gone  over  by  such 
as  have  young  ones,  in  their  numerous  trips  from  hedge  to 
I  tree,  in  the  hours  specified,  when  they  have  full  broods  to 
support.  A  climate  of  moisture  and  temperature  like 
ours  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  production  of  insect 
food,  which  would  in  some  seasons  be  particularly  injurious 
were  we  not  visited  by  such  numbere  of  active  little  friends 
to  consume  it. Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 
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THE  ANCHOVY  FISHERY. 

In  a  former  paper*  on  the  Pilchard,  and  the  Fish- 
eries of  Cornwall,  we  described  the  mode  of  taking 
the  Pilchards,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the  home 
and  foreign  markets.  The  present  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  similar  account  of  the  Anchovy,  and  of  the 
trade  in  Anchovies  as  carried  on  in  Sicily,  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Anchovy  is  one  of  that  valuable  tribe  of  fishes 
resembling  the  Herring.  Herrings  and  Pilchards 
are  more  numerous  ;  but  Anchovies,  though  smaller, 
are,  weight  for  weight,  more  valuable  in  commerce 
than  either  of  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  that  are  consumed  in  the  preparation  of 
"  Anchovy  Sauce." 


TiiK  Anchovy,  (  Engraulis  encrasicholus. ) 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  Anchovy  is  chiefly 
taken  at  night ;  a  large  fire  is  lighted  on  a  raft, 
which  attracts  the  fish,  who  are  then  surrounded 
with  a  net,  and  captured  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  greatest  portion  are  salted  on  the  spot.  The 
head  is  first  cut  off  and  the  entrails  removed ;  they 
are  then  washed  and  laid  in  rows  in  barrels,  with 
salt  between  each  row.  In  Provence  they  think  it 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  fish,  that  the  salt 
should  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  on  that  account 
they  add  Armenian  bole,  or  some  other  ochreous 
earth.  They  never  change  the  brine  which  is  formed 
in  the  barrels,  but  merely  supply  the  waste  that  has 
taken  place  from  evaporation.  In  the  north  of  France 
the  salt  is  not  coloured,  and  the  brine  is  changed 
several  times ;  the  fish  treated  in  this  manner  re- 
main good  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  but  they 
are  not  considered  so  finely  flavoured  as  the  others. 
The  head  also  is  not  removed. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  bones  of  the 
Anchovy  will  dissolve  in  boiling  water ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  bones  are  only  separated,  and,  being  very 
small,  are  not  readily  detected. 

The  Anchovy  is  caught  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  on  the  coasts  of  Catalonia,  Provence, 
&c.,  but  the  great  fishery  is  at  Gorgona,  a  small 
island  west  of  Leghorn,  at  which  season  these  fish 
constantly  repair  up  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  into 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  taken  in  large 
quantities.  Near  a  century  ago  this  fi'^h  was  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  by  Mr.  Ray,  but 
since  that  time  it  has  been  very  rarely  met  with  on 
our  coasts. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  Anchovy,  and  the  Engraving  illustrating  it,  are 
extracted  from  the  splendid  French  work  entitled 
the  Voyage  Pittnresque  dans  les  lies  de  Sicilie. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  fishers  with  the  Anchovies, 
the  fish  are  first  thrown  into  large  vessels  of  brine, 
to  preserve  them  until  there  is  leisure  to  salt 
them.  When  withdrawn  from  this  brine,  two 
men,  seated  on  barrels,  nip  off  the  head  of  each 
fish  with  the  thumb-nail,  and  place  the  fish  in  a 
heap  by  their  side ;  a  third  man,  seated  by  the 
side  of  an  enormous  heap  of  salt,  amid  numer- 
ous barrels,  first  places  a  layer  of  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel ;  he  then,  with  both  hands, 
takes  up  a  quantity  of  the  headless  fish,  throws  theni 
into  the  barrel,  and  arranges  them  with  his  fingers 
■with  great  quickness  and  dexterity.  In  this  manner 
they  are  rapidly  ranged  side  by  side,  without  the  loss 
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of  the  smallest  space ;  and  the  workman  continues 
first  placing  a  layer  of  salt,  and  then  one  of  fish,  till 
the  barrel  is  full.  The  board  intended  for  the  head  of 
the  barrel  is  then  laid  on  the  top  and  loaded  with  stone. 
In  a  few  days  the  fish  are  sufficiently  salted,  and,  the 
barrel  being  fastened  down,  are  fit  for  the  market." 

The  sauce  prepared  from  the  Anchovy  is  well  known 
to  all  the  lovers  of  fish  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  that 
brought  into  the  market,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Anchovies,  is  made  from  other  species  of 
the  same  tribe  of  fish.  That  which  most  nearly  resem- 
bles the  real  Essence,  is  prepared  from  the  little  fish 
called  Whitebait,  {Clupea  latulus  of  Cuvier,)  which 
is  taken  in  the  River  Thames  in  great  quantities, 
during  the  summer  months.  The  brine  in  which  the 
White,  or  Dutch- Herrings  are  preserved,  is  also  used 
in  these  spurious  imitations  of  the  genuine  article. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  Essence  of  Anchovies,  of 
course,  differs  according  to  the  skill  or  whim  of  the 
manufacturer ;  we  here  give  the  recipe  of  the  late 
Dr.  Kitchener,  famous  in  matters  of  this  kind,  for 
preparing  what  he  calls   Quintessence  of  Anchovy. 

"  The  goodness  of  this  preparation  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  having  fine  mellow  fish,  that  have  been  in  pickle 
long  enough,  that  is  twelve  months,  to  dissolve  easily,  yet 
are  not  at  all  rusty.  Choose  those  that  are  in  the  state 
tliey  come  over  in,  not  such  as  have  been  put  into  fresh 
])ickle  mixed  with  red  paint,  which  some  add  to  improve 
the  complexion  of  the  fish.  Put  ten  or  twelve  Anchovies 
into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  to  a  pulp  ;  put  these  into  a 
very  clean  iron,  or  silver,  or  very  well  tinned  saucepan, 
then  put  a  large  table-spoonful  of  cold  spring-water  (we 
prefer  good  vinegar),  into  the  mortar,  shake  it  round,  and 
pour  it  to  the  pounded  anchovies,  set  them  by  the  side  of  a 
slow  fire,  very  frequently  stirring  them  together  till  they 
are  melted,  which  they  will  be  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes ;  now  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  good 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  let  it  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fi/e 
for  a  fo,v  minutes  longer;  then,  while  it  is  warm,  rub  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon. — 
This  description  is  concluded  with  the  observation. — "  Mem. 
— You  cannot  make  Essence  of  Anchovy  half  so  cheap  as 
you  can  buy  it." 

Although  the  Anchovy  is  not  consumed  in  Eng- 
land as  an  article  of  food,  but  merely  as  a  sauce,  the 
quantity  imported  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce,  in 
Custom  Duties,  a  revenue  of  nearly  £1500  a  year. 


ON  WILLS.     No.  II. 
Wills  of  Personal  Property. 

§  1.      Who  may  make   Wills  of  Personal   Properly. 

Therf  are  four  classes  of  persons  who  are  unable 
to  make  Wills :  first,  convicted  Traitors  or  Felons ; 
secondly.  Lunatics  or  Idiots;  thirdly.  Children ;  and 
fourthly.  Married  Women.  Except  these,  all  persons 
whatever,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  may  dispose 
of  their  property  by  Will. 

I.  A  convicted  Traitor  or  Felon,  is  a  person  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  treason;  or  of  murder, 
robbery,  or  some  other  of  the  crimes  which  the  law 
calls  felonies.  Such  a  person  can  make  no  Will, 
because  he  has  nothing  to  bequeath ;  all  his  property 
having  become  forfeit  to  the  king.  Suicide,  when 
committed  by  a  man  in  his  senses,  is  a  felony,  and  the 
individual  is  called  a.  felo-de-se:  such  a  man's  Will, 
therefore,  is  void,  and  his  property  forfeited;  which 
is  one  reason  why  a  coroner's  inquest  is  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  insanity,  lest  the 
family  of  the  unhappy  man  should  be  left  destitute. 

II.  Lunatics  and  Idiots  are  of  course  unable  to 
make  a  Will,  because  they  are  unable  to  do  any  act 
for   which  sane  reason  is  required.      But,  for  the 
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Will  to  be  void,  the  testator  must  have  been  insane 
at  the  time  of  making  it;  for  if  he  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  in  his  senses  at  that  time,  the  Will  is 
good,  however  insane  he  may  have  been  before  or 
afterwards. 

III.  A  child  imder  the  age  of  discretion  cannot 
make  a  Will,  even  if  he  has  property  of  his  own  to 
dispose  of.  But  the  age  of  discretion  is  not  the 
same  here,  as  in  other  cases.  For  most  purposes, 
twenty-one  years  is  considered  by  the  law  the  age  of 
discretion,  and  no  one  under  that  age  can  perform 
any  valid  act;  but,  for  making  a  Will  of  personal 
property,  a  boy  is  considered  sufficiently  old  at  four- 
teen, and  a  girl  at  twelve. 

IV.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  married 
woman  can  have  no  personal  property  whatever,  for 
all  which  belonged  to  her  before  marriage,  or -comes 
to  her  afterwards,  is  transferred  to  her  husband.  If, 
therefore,  she  dies  in  her  husband's  life-time,  she  can 
make  no  will,  becau.se  she  can  have  no  property  to 
dispose  of.  If,  however,  she  does  make  a  bequest  of 
any  property,  and  her  husband  after  her  death  con- 
firms and  allows  this  bequest,  the  law  will  hold  it  valid, 
because  the  only  person  injured  by  the  act  makes  no 
objection  to  it.  And  sometimes,  a  husband  engages 
before  marriage,  that  he  will  confirm  and  allow  any 
bequest  his  wife  may  make  of  certain  property,  and 
thus  a  married  woman  may  obtain  a  power  of 
making  a  Will. 

Besides  this,  the  courts  have,  in  modern  times,  so 
far  departed  from  the  common  law,  as  to  allow  pro- 
perty to  be  settled  "  to  tbe  separate  use"  of  a  married 
woman,  independent  of  her  husband's  control.  Her 
power  over  this  property  depends  upon  the  words  of 
the  deed  or  will,  by  which  the  settlement  is  made; 
but  very  often  she  has  an  express  power  given  her, 
of  bequeathing  the  property,  and  sometimes  her 
right  to  do  so  is  implied  or  understood.  Here, 
therefore,  is  another  case  in  which  a  married  woman 
may  make  a  Will.  But  this  latter  case  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  one  where  a  married  woman  has  a 
power  of  appointing  by  Will,  than  as  one  where  she 
can  make  a  Will,  strictly  so  called.  And  this  will 
lead  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  appointments  by  Will. 

§  2.     On  Appointments  by  Will. 

We  shall  see,  in  a  future  number,  that  a  man  need 
not  bequeath  property  to  any  one  absolutely,  but 
may  settle  it  on  different  persons,  one  after  the  other, 
go  as  to  give  only  a  particular  interest  in  it  to  each. 
The  same  may  be  done  by  way  of  gift,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  giver. 

Suppose,  then,  a  friend  or  relation  to  give,  or 
bequeath,  stock  in  the  public  funds,  not  to  you 
absolutely,  but  to  trustees  for  your  benefit ;  and  to 
settle  it  so,  that  you  should  enjoy  the  dividends 
during  your  life,  and  should  have  the  pnwpr  of 
bequeathing  the  stock  by  your  Will,  to  aii>  person 
you  should  appoint ;  and  that,  in  case  you  made  no 
appointment,  then  the  stock  should  go  to  other  per- 
soHS  after  your  death.  It  is  probable,  that  in  a  little 
time,  you  would  get  into  the  habit  of  considering 
this  stock  as  entirely  your  own.  You  would  feel 
that  you  were  every  year  receiving  the  income  of  it; 
you  would  know  that  you  could  leave  it  to  whom 
you  pleased;  you  would  talk  of  it  as  part  of  your 
property ;  and  you  would  by  degrees  forget  the  terms 
on  which  you  held  it. 

If,  while  under  this  forgetfulness,  you  were  to 
make  your  Will,  you  would,  most  likely,  still  treat 
this  stock  as  belonging  to  you,  and  think  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  distinguish  it  from  property 
which  was  really  your  own.    And,  under  this  mistake. 


you  would,  perhaps,  fail  to  make  any  appointment  of 
it,  which  would  be  valid ;  and  your  family  would  be 
disappointed  of  a  gi-eat  part  of  their  expectations. 

You  would,  perhaps,  leave  to  your  wife,  or  your 
child,  "  all  your  property,"  or,  "  all  the  residue  of 
your  property  after  payment  of  legacies,"  and  would 
die  in  the  belief  that,  under  this  bequest,  he  or  she 
would  take  the  stock  which  had  been  settled  upon 
you,  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  No  such 
thing.  The  stock  would  go  over  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  given  in  the  event  of  your  making  no 
appointment  of  it:  your  wife  or  child  would  not 
touch  a  penny  of  it.  For  you  have  made  no  appoint- 
ment of  it :  you  have  disposed  only  of  "  all  your 
property,"  or,  "  all  the  residue  of  your  property." 
and  this  stock  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  your  property. 

The  law  has  gone  further  than  this  in  a  case  now 
before  us.  Under  some  settlement,  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  income  of  certain  property  during  her 
life,  and  had  a  power  of  leaving  by  will  1 00/.,  out 
of  that  property,  to  any  person  she  should  appoint. 
She  was  a  poor  woman,  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world,  bej-^ond  this  settlement,  except  the  fiirniture 
of  her  house.  She  made  her  Will  in  few  word-s, 
bequeathing  to  Mary  Jones  the  sum  of  100/.  and 
her  furniture.  Proof  w?is  offered  in  court  that  she 
had  no  money  of  her  own,  and  must  therefore  l^ve 
intended  to  give  the  1 00/.  over  which  she  hau  a 
power.  But  it  wa^  decided  by  a  late  judge  of  great 
eminence,  and  the  judgment  has  alwaj's  been  con- 
sidered right  in  law,  that  this  bequest  was  no 
appointment  of  the  100/.,  because  it  did  not  refer  to 
the  settlement,  but  disposed  of  the  sum  as  part  of 
her  own  property.  Mary  Jones,  therefore,  got  nothing 
but  the  furniture. 

Some  will  think  that  the  law  was  too  strict  and 
literal  in  this  interpretation.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  intentions  of  testators  are  often 
disappointed  in  .such  decisions,  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  warn  them  against  the  danger.  The  only 
way  of  avoiding  it  is,  to  be  careful  in  making  a 
distinction  between  property  which  is  absolutely 
your  own,  and  that  which  is  only  settled  upon  you. 
If  any  property  is  held  by  trustees,  if  it  has  been  in 
any  way  entailed,  if  stock  in  the  funds,  of  which  you 
receive  the  income,  is  not  standing  in  your  own 
name,  these  are  most  likely  signs  of  some  settlement ; 
and  you  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  making  your  Will, 
if  you  wish  any  property  of  this  sort  to  pass  by  it. 
These  remarlts  will  apply  to  most  Wills  of  married 
women,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  gene- 
rally only  appointments  by  Will. 

The  safest  way  of  making  an  appointment  under 
a  power  is,  first  to  set  forth  or  allude  to  the  power 
in  your  Will.  It  may  be  done  shortly  as  follows : 
"  Whereas,  under  my  marriage-settlement,  I  have 
the  power  of  disposing  by  Will  of  1000/.  three  per 
cent,  consols,  standing  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  Now  I 
hereby,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  bequeath  and  appoint 
the  said  consols  to  &c.,  &c."  But  in  general,  a  fuller 
statement  would  be  more  proper. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  sometimes  the  power  of  appointment 
is  not  general,  but  confined  to  particular  objects,  as, 
to  such  of  your  relations  as  you  may  appoint :  to  such 
of  the  children  of  A  as  you  may  appoint,  &c.  Some- 
times, too,  you  cannot  appoint  by  any  Will,  but  only 
by  a  Will  made  in  a  special  manner,  with  peculiar 
ceremonies.  All  these  things  are  governed  by  the 
words  of  the  settlement :  for  as  you  have  no  power 
except  under  the  settlement,  you  must  comply  with 
the  conditions  which  are  imposed  by  it.  W. 
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I,L-\NIHONY  ABBEY 


If  our  duty  required  us  to  pass  our  days  "remote 
from  man,"  in  order  to  live  with  God,  (as  undoubt- 
edly it  does  not,)  few  parts  in  England  would  supply 
a  spot  more  suited  for  religious  solitude,  than  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  in  which  are  now  seen  the  ruins  of 
Llanthony  Abbey.  These  beautiful  remains  are 
hastening  to  decay.  Tourist  after  tourist,  has  to 
lament  the  absence  of  some  interesting  fragments, 
described  by  those  who  visited  the  ruins  a  few  years 
only  before  him ;  and  probably,  only  a  few  more 
generations  will  pass  away,  before  the  work  ot 
destruction  will  be  completed.  Of  the  strangers 
who  visit  this  still  very  interesting  spot,  the  number 
is  comparatively  small.  Were  it  situated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  where  the  remains  of 
ancient  times  were  scarce,  we  should  hear  much  more 
of  its  beauties  and  simple  grandeur.  But  the  coun- 
try in  which  Llanthony  was  built,  abounds  with 
ruins ;  and  travellers  are  contented  with  Tintern, 
and  Ragland,  and  Chepstow,  and  Goodrich,  to 
which  they  have  access  without  any  difficulty ;  whilst 
a  few  only  have  the  spirit  to  seek  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  through  rough  roads,  for  what  they  fancy 
they  may  equally  enjoy  elsewhere  without  fatigue. 
They  know  not  how  great  an  additional  relish  is 
afforded  by  that  gratification  which  has  cost  us  some- 
what of  pains  and  exertion.  Few,  probably,  ever 
visited  Llanthony  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  cartie  away  disappointed. 

A  curious  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  reli- 
gious house,  written  in  Latin,  by  a  Monk  of  the 
Abbey,  is  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  Thus 
the  tradition  runs. 

St.  David,  uncle  of  King  Arthur,  and  titular  Saint 
of  Wales,  finding  a  solitary  place  among  woods  and 


ro'-'ks,  built  a  small  chaj^el  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Honddy,  and  passed  many  years  in  this  her- 
mitage ;  on  his  death,  it  remained  for  centuries 
unfrequented.  This  chapel  was  called  Llan  Deiri 
Nant  Honddu,  which  means,  "  The  Church  of  David 
on  the  Honddy;"  and  of  which,  the  present  name 
Llan-t-hony,  is  only  a  corruption.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  Hugh  de  Laci,  a  great  Norman 
baron,  once  followed  the  deer  into  this  valley,  and 
one  of  his  retainers,  named  William,  wearied  with 
the  chase,  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  to  rest. 
Espying  the  remains  of  the  old  chapel,  and  suddenly 
urged  by  the  impulse  of  religious  feeling,  he  instantly 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  He  laid 
aside  his  belt,  says  the  Monk,  and  girded  himself 
with  a  rope;  instead  of  fine  linen,  he  put  on  hair- 
cloth, and  instead  of  his  soldier's  robe,  he  loaded 
himself  with  weighty  irons.  The  suit  of  armour 
which  before  defended  him  from  the  darts  of  hi: 
enemies,  he  still  wore,  as  a  garment  to  harden  him 
against  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  and  he  continued 
to  wear  it,  till  it  was  worn  out  with  rust  and  age. 
This  man's  reputation  for  sanctity,  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  priory;  and  large  donations  in  money 
and  lands  were  repeatedly  offered,  but  were  declined ; 
the  hermits  choosing,  as  they  said,  to  live  poor  in  the 
house  of  God.  This  resolution  was  at  length  over- 
come, if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  in  rather  a 
whimsical  manner.  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  the 
First,  once  desired  permission  to  put  her  hana  into 
William's  bosom,  and  when  he  with  great  modesty 
permitted  her,  she  conveyed  a  large  purse  of  gold 
between  his  coarse  shirt  and  iron  boddice.  The 
spell  of  poverty  being  thus  once  broken,  riches 
poured  in  from  every  side ;  and  a  more  magnificent 
church  was  built. 

But  peace  and  contemplation  did  not  long  dwell 
in  Llanthony.  A  Welshman  sought  refuge  in  the 
sacred  asylum,  and  was  followed  by  his  enemies. 
The  monastery  was  speedily  converted  into  a  rendez- 
vous of  lawless  men  and  women.  "  In  this  distress," 
says  the  Monk,  "  what  could  the  soldiers  of  Christ  do  • 
They  are  encompassed  without,  by  the  weapons  of 
their  enemies,  and  frights  are  within;  they  cannot 
procure  food,  nor  perform  their  religious  offices  with 
reverence."  In  this  emergence  they  applied  to  Betun, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  their  Prior.  He 
invited  them  to  Hereford,  resigned  his  palace  to 
them  for  two  years,  and  maintained  all  who  quitted 
the  convent.  His  good  offices  then  procured  for 
them  a  spot  of  ground,  called  Hyde,  near  Gloucester, 
where  they  built  a  church,  and  established  themselves 
in  that  spot  as  a  temporary  residence,  calling  it 
Llanthony.     The  ruins  are  visible  there  now. 

This  house  was  to  be  only  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  in 
Monmouthshire,  whither  the  monks  were  bound  to 
return  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  by  many 
large  endowments,  this  Llanthony  the  Second  rose  in 
opulence  and  splendour,  the  monks,  courted  by  the 
great,  and  living  in  every  kind  of  ease  and  luxurj-, 
forgot  their  original  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness; 
they  not  only  reftised  to  return,  but  claimed  for  the 
daughter  pre-eminence  over  the  mother-church. 
The  few  who  continued  to  reside  in  the  valley,  were 
oppressed  and  pillaged.  The  Monk  thus  pours  forth 
his  doleful  complaints.  "  When  the  storm  subsided, 
and  peace  was  restored,  then  did  the  sons  of  Llan- 
thony tear  up  the  bounds  of  their  mother-church, 
and  refuse  to  serve  God  as  their  duty  required :  for 
they  used  to  say,  there  was  much  difference  between 
the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hatyvel, 
(a  range  of  mountains  near  the  parent  monastery;) 
between   the   rich   Severn  and  the  brook  Honddy; 
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between  the  wealthy  English  and  the  beggarly  W'elsn. 
TTiere  fertile  meadows,  here  barren  heaths.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  and  I  partly  believe  it,  that  some  of 
them  declared  in  their  light  discourse,  (I  hope  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  rancour  of  their  hearts,)  they 
wished  every  stone  of  this  ancient  foundation,  a 
stout  hare.  They  have  usurped,  and  lavished,  all  the 
revenues  of  the  church :  there  they  have  built  lofty 
and  stately  offices,  here  they  have  sufl'ered  our 
\  enerable  buildings  to  fall  to  ruin.  And  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  deserting  an  ancient  monastery,  they  send 
hither  their  old  and  useless  members.  They  per- 
mitted the  monastery  to  be  reduced  to  such  poverty, 
tliat  the  friars  were  without  surplices.  Sometimes 
they  had  no  breeches,  and  could  not  attend  divine 
service.  Sometimes  one  day's  bread  must  serve  for 
two,  while  the  monks  of  Gloucester  enjoyed  super- 
fluities. If  our  remonstrances,  which  availed  nothing, 
were  repeated,  theyrepUed,  'Who  would  go  and  sing 
to  the  wolves?  Do  the  whelps  of  wolves  delight  in 
loud  music  ? '  They  even  made  sport,  and  when  any 
person  was  sent  hither,  would  ask,  'What  fault  has 
he  committed  ?  Why  is  he  sent  to  prison  ? '  Thus 
was  the  mistress  and  the  mother-house  called  a 
dungeon,  and  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals." 

The  Monk  proceeds  to  lament,  that  the  library  was 
desptnled  of  its  books ;  the  monument-room  of  its 
deeds  and  charters;  the  silk  vestmeats  and  relics 


embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  were  taken  away , 
the  treasury  was  spoiled  of  its  precious  goods. 
Whatever  was  valuable  or  ornamental,  even  the  bells, 
notwithstanding  their  great  weight,  were  carried  off 
without  the  smallest  opposition  to  Gloucester. 

This  desolate  state  of  the  Abbey,  induced  Edward 
the  Fourth,  to  unite  the  two  houses  by  charter, 
making  the  church  of  Gloucester  the  principal,  and 
obliging  the  monks  to  maintain  a  prior  and  four 
canons  in  the  original  monastery.  Whether  this 
union  ever  was  really  carried  into  effect,  is  uncertain. 
At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  two  were  valued 
separately;  the  mother-church,  in  the  valley  of 
Ewias,  being  only  one  ninth  part  of  the  monastery 
at  Gloucester*. 

The  following  description  of  the  scenery,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanthony,  is  from  a  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  visited  the  spot.  "  Near  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  long  dark  mountain-ridge,  which 
forms  so  magnificent  an  horizon  to  our  view,  as  we 
approach  Wales,  by  the  road  from  Gloucester  to 
Brecon,  we  see  one  hill  towering  above  his  fellows, 
and  appearing  to  challenge  to  a  trial  of  height  any 
of  his  rivals  in  South  Wales.  This  is  the  highest 
and  most  important  mass  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
It  is  called  Gadcr  Vawr,  or  '  the  Great  Seat."  The 
ancient  Britons  seem  to  have  regarded  their  moun 
*  See  Cox's  Munmouththirt. 
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tain-tops  as  the  seats  or  resting-places  of  some 
'  Spirit  of  the  Fell,'  to  whose  benign  or  malevolent 
influences  they  looked  with  superstitious  awe.  It  is 
from  this  summit  that  a  tourist  of  leisure,  strength 
of  limb,  and  zeal  in  the  search  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  should  start  on  his  visit  to  the  Honddy. 
But  he  cannot  reach  that  point  from  the  Welsh  side, 
without  being  already  repaid  for  all  his  labour  in 
the  ascent,  by  the  scenery  to  which  every  step  has 
introduced  him.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  from 
Glasbmy,  through  rich  and  highly-cultivated  farms, 
the  reaches  and  bendings  of  the  Wye,  compel  him  to 
rest  awhile,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  with 
a  relish  rendered  still  keener,  by  their  contrast  with 
the  bold,  wild,  mountain-scenery,  to  which  his  road 
is  leading  him.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  the 
delights  to  which  the  Wye  contributes  in  this 
favoured  district ;  and  yet  the  recollection  of  its 
bendings  in  one  part,  its  deep  and  long  lakes  in 
another,  its  banks  clothed  M'ith  luxuriant  pasturage, 
(except  where  the  oak  woods  still  retain  possession,) 
with  the  noble  castellated  mansion  of  Maeslough, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  features  I  ever  saw  in  any 
scenery  of  the  kind,  would  plead  in  excuse  even  for 
a  longer  digression. 

"  From  the  highest  cone  of  the  Gader  Vawr,  the 
Black  Mountain  presents  to  us  a  vast  promontory, 
girded  on  either  side  by  a  deep  valley.  These  two 
valleys  approach  gradually  towards  each  other, 
narrowing  the  mountain  promontory  at  every  step, 
till  they  meet  at  a  place  called  Chapel  y  Fyn;  above 
which,  the  projecting  mountain  comes  to  a  sudden 
abrupt  termination,  presenting  to  the  traveller,  who 
is  led  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  to  a  bold 
rock  at  the  augular  point,  a  scene  very  seldom  sur- 
passed in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 

"  Through  each  of  these  valle)'s  flows  a  rivulet, 
the  united  waters  of  which,  form  the  Honddy.  The 
northern  valley,  as  the  traveller  ascends  it,  leads  to  a  j 
famous  pass  called  the  Bwlch ;  the  southern  is  gradu-  j 
ally  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  Black  Mountain.  To 
which  of  these  two  the  preference  should  be  given, 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  subject  of  doubt;  I  should 
assign  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  southern  valley, 
through  which,  unfortunately  for  its  fame,  no  road 
leads.  But  both  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  In  one 
point  of  excellence,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the 
southern  might  challenge  the  whole  region  of  the 
Alps  to  name  its  superior:  I  mean  in  the  variety  and 
the  rich  mingling  of  its  colours.  As  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  heath,  on  the  border  of  the  hill 
above,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  an  ocean  of  the 
richest  purple,  we  look  down  from  the  purple  heath, 
upon  pastures  of  the  brightest  green,  themselves 
interspersed  with  brakes  of  a  deep  dark  green.  Copse- 
woods  again  grow  here  and  there  on  declivities, 
whose  scars  present  the  red  marl  of  the  soil,  the 
prevailing  stratum  being  what  geologists  call  the 
old  red  sand-stone.  At  intervals,  we  catch  the 
white  silver  thread  of  the  rivulet,  winding  its  way 
through  as  sweet  a  dingle  as  imagination  can  paint, 
receiving  in  irregular  succession,  its  unnumbered 
tributary  rills  from  the  rocks.  Every  stone  almost 
amongst  these  rocks  (except  as  it  might  seem,  where 
the  beauty  of  contrast  required  the  exception,)  is 
made  gray  by  the  lichens,  which  appear  to  flourish 
and  delight  in  this  wild  land.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  change  of  hue  which  our  eye  catches,  as  it  falls 
on  ricks  of  provender,  or  sheep-cotes,  or  humble 
homesteads,  with  which  this  beautiful  valley  is 
studded,  though  very  scantily. 

"The  glance  of  a  painter  would  doubtless  discover 
a  far  greatsr  variety  of  colouring  j  as  his  pencil  or 


pen  would  describe  those  c(>lours,  which  I  have  enu- 
merated with  a  vividness  and  distinctness  now  want- 
ing. I  recollect  only  one  more  colour,  though  that 
one  of  many  shades,  tlie  deep  dark  black  of  the 
hills  in  the  back-ground,  (called  most  deservedly, 
the  Black  IMountaiu) ;  which  are  often  caj)ped  with 
a  still  darker  cloud,  and  which  give  to  the  whole 
scene,  an  imposing  character  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, l)eyond  any  thing  I  could  have  anticipated  in 
the  district. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  the  projecting  rock  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  junction  of  these 
two  valleys.  The  view  from  this  point  is  truly 
delightful.  The  eye  first  catching  the  small  chapel, 
a  very  interesting  object  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
ranges  from  side  to  side,  and  onward  down  the 
Honddy,  till  it  reaches  the  remains  of  the  once 
famous  Llanthony.  There  it  rests ;  whilst  the  mind 
cannot  withhold  its  assent  from  the  eulogy  of  The 
Monk.  '  Tliere  stands  in  a  deep  valley  a  conventual 
church,  situated  to  promote  true  religion  beyond 
almost  all  the  churches  in  England;  quiet  for  con- 
templation, and  retired  for  conversation  with  the 
Almighty,  Here  the  sorrowful  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  do  not  disquiet,  nor  do  the  mad  contentions 
of  the  froward  disturb ;  but  a  calm  peace  and  perfect 
charity  invite  to  holy  religion,  and  banish  discord.'  " 


"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,"  is  a  direction  fully  as  applicable 
to  religion,  if  we  would  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is 
to  knowledge.  A  little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt 
to  make  men  gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render 
them  vain:  hence  the  unjust  imputation  often  brought 
upon  religion  by  those  whose  degree  of  religion  is  just 
sufEcicnt,  by  condemning  tlieir  course  of  conduct,  to  ren<ler 
them  uneasy ;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweetness  of 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
relinriuishment  of  them  by  its  own  peculiar  comforts. 
Tlius  then  men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report  of  that  land 
of  promise,  which,  in  truth,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our 
journey  through  life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

WiLBERFORCE. 


Religion  deserves  a  candid  examination,  and  it  demands 
nothing  more.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  forms  a  part 
of  the  evidence  of  Cliristiaiiity.  And  are  the  prophecies 
false,  or  are  they  true  ?  Is  their  fallacy  exposed,  or  their 
truth  ratified  by  the  event  ?  And  whether  are  tliey  thus 
proved  to  be,  the  delusions  of  impostors,  or  the  dictates  oi 
inspiration  ?  To  the  solution  of  these  questions  a  patient 
and  impartial  inquiry  alone  is  requisite:  reason  alone  is 
appealed  to,  and  no  other  faith  is  here  necessary,  but  that 
which  arises  as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  fruit  of  rational 
conviction.  The  man  who  withholds  this  inquiry,  and  who 
will  not  be  impartially  guided  by  its  result,  is  not  only 
reckless  of  his  fate,  but  devoid  of  that  of  which  he  prides 
himself  the  most,  even  of  all  true  liberality  of  sentiment 
He  is  the  bigot  of  infidelity,  who  will  not  believe  the  truth 
because  it  is  the  truth. Keith. 


Repentance  includes  a  heart  broken  for  sin,  and  a  heart 
broken /"/-om  it. 


No  worldly  thing  seems  great  to  him  who  minds  eternity. 

Take  up  all  duties  in  point  of  performance,  and  lay  them 
down  in  point  of  dependence:  duty  can"  never  have  too 
much  of  our  diligence,  or  too  little  of  our  confidence. 


A  LONG  life  may  bo  passed  without  finding  a  friend,  in 
whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide, 
and  whose  opinion  we  can  value  at  once  for  its  justness  and 
sincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified 
to  judge.  A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is 
not  fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude 
of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's  failings 
because  they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  and  unwill- 
ing to  give  pain ;  or  they  are  interested,  and  fearfu'  to 
offend. — Johnson. 
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A    MONKEY    TRICK. 

A  VESSEL  that  sailed  between  Whitehaven  and  Jamaica, 
embarked  on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  among  other 
passengers,  carried  a  female,  who  had  at  the  breast  a 
child  only  a  few  weeks  old.  One  beautiful  afternoon,  the 
captain  perceived  a  distant  sail,  and  after  he  had  gratified 
his  curiosity,  he  politely  offered  his  glass  to  his  passenger, 
that  she  might  obtain  a  clear  \iew  of  the  object.  Having 
the  baby  in  her  arms ;  she  wrapped  her  shawl  about 
the  little  i.inocent,  and  placed  it  on  a  sofa  upon  which  she 
had  been  sitting.  Scarcely  had  she  applied  her  eye  to 
the  glass,  when  the  helmsman  exclaimed,  "  See !  see  ! 
what  the  mischievous  monkey  has  done."  The  reader 
may  judge  of  the  mother's  feelings,  when,  on  turning 
round,  she  beheld  the  animal  in  the  act  of  transporting  her 
beloved  child  apparently  to  the  very  top  of  the  mast  I  The 
monkey  was  a  very  large  one,  and  so  strong  and  active, 
that  while  it  grasped  the  infant  firmly  with  the  one  arm,  it 
climbed  the  shrouds  nimbly  by  the  other,  totally  unem- 
barrassed by  the  weight  of  its  burden.  One  look  was 
sufficient  for  the  terrified  mother,  and  that  look  had  well 
nigh  been  her  last,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  those  around  her,  she  would  have  fallen  prostrate  on  the 
deck,  where  she  was  soon  afterwards  stretched  apparently 
a  lifeless  corpse. 

The  sailors  could  climb  as  well  as  the  monkey;  but 
the  latter  watched  their  motions  narrowly ;  and  as  it 
ascended  higher  up  the  mast  the  moment  the)'  attempted 
to  put  a  foot  on  the  shrouds,  the  captain  became  afraid 
that  it  would  drop  the  child,  and  endeavour  to  escape  by 
leaping  from  one  mast  to  another. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  innocent  was  heard  to  cry ;  and 
though  many  thought  it  was  suffering  pain,  their  fears  on 
this  point  were  speedily  dissipated,  when  they  observed  the 
monkey  imitating  exactly  the  motions  of  a  nurse,  by 
dandling,  soothing,  and  caressing  its  charge,  and  even  en- 
deavouring to  hush  it  to  sleep.  From  the  deck  the  lady  was 
conveyed  to  the  cabin,  and  gradually  restored  to  her  senses. 
In  the  moan  time,  the  captain  ordered  every  man  to  conceal 
himself  below,  and  quietly  took  his  own  station  on  the 
cabin  stair,  where  he  could  see  all  that  passed  without 
being  seen.  This  plan  happily  succeeded;  the  monkey, 
on  perceiving  that  the  coast  was  clear,  cautiously  descended 
from  his  lofty  perch,  and  replaced  the  infant  on  the  sofa, 
cold,  fretful,  and  perhaps  frightened,  but  in  every  other 
respect  as  free  from  harm  as  when  he  took  it  up.  The 
humane  seaman  had  now  a  most  grateful  task  to  perform ; 
the  babe  was  restored  to  its  mother's  arms,  amidst  tears, 
and  thanks,  and  blessings. 


"  I  RECOLLECT,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  Hesearc/ies  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  "  once  trying  to  convince  a  peasant 
that  he  might,  with  very  little  trouble,  improve  the  state  of 
his  cabin  by  building  a  shed  for  his  pig,  and  banishing 
him  the  chimney-corner ;  but  he  coolly  answered,  '  Sure, 
then,  and  who  has  a  better  right  to  be  in  it  ?  Is  n't  he  the 
man  of  the  house  ;  and  is  n't  it  he  that  will  pay  the  rent .'' " 


There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  useful  as  that 
which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual 
improvement  of  reason,  the  successive  advances  of  science, 
the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the 
light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction  and 
resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolution  of  the  intellectual 
world.  If  accounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly 
the  business  of  princes,  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to  govern  have 
understandings  to  cultivate. Johnson. 


The  English  Mercuric,  which  appeared  in  1588,  was  the 
first  specimen  of  an  English  newspaper:  hitherto,  all  the 
articles  of  intelligence  had  been  in  MS.,  and  all  addresses 
fio:n  government  to  the  people  were  issued  from  the  press 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  No.  50,  the  earliest  specimen 
low  extant,  is  dated  July  23rd,  and  is  in  the  British 
uscum. 


In  King  James's  time  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  recog- 
nised by  the  English  law,  and  were  punished  by  burning. 
During  this  king's  reign,  of  twenty-two  years,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  persons  fell  victims  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
superstition. — Ai kin's  James  the  First. 


O    SPARE    MY    FLOWER. 

O  SPARE  my  flower,  my  gentle  flower, 

The  slender  creature  of  a  day  ! 
Let  it  bloom  out  its  little  hour. 
And  pass  away. 

Too  soon  Its  fleeting  charms  must  lie 

Decay'd,  unnoticed,  overthrown. 
O,  hasten  not  its  destiny,  • 
So  like  my  o^q. 

The  breeze  will  roam  this  way  to-morrow. 

And  sigh  to  find  his  playmate  gone : 
The  bee  will  come  its  sweets  to  borrow. 
And  meet  with  none. 

O  spare  !    And  let  it  still  outspread 

Its  beauties  to  the  passing  eye. 
And  look  up  from  its  lowly  bed 
Upon  the  sky. 

O  spare  my  flower !    Thou  know'st  not  what 

Thy  vradiscerning  hand  would  tear: 
A  thousand  charms  thou  notest  not 
Lie  treasured  there. 

Not  Solomon,  in  all  his  state. 

Was  clad  like  Nature's  simplest  child. 
Nor  could  the  world  combined  create 
One  floweret  wild. 

Spare  then  this  humble  monument 

Of  an  Almighty's  power  and  skill; 
And  let  it  at  his  shrine  present 
Its  homage  still. 

He  made  it  who  makes  nought  in  vain; 

He  watches  it  who  watches  thee. 
And  He  can  best  its  date  ordain 
Who  bade  it  be. Lvte. 


AN  AMERICAN  STEAM- VESSEL. 
Steam-Boats  for  passengers,  in  North  America, 
necessarily  differ  very  much  in  their  construction  and 
accommodation  from  those  of  this  country,  being 
specially  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  those  wide  and 
long  rivers  and  lakes  which  intersect  that  country  in 
so  many  directions,  uninfluenced  by  the  rough  tides 
and  waves  of  the  ocean,  to  which  British  steam-vessels 
are  exposed.  For  this  reason,  the  American  vessels  are 
built  on  a  larger  scale,  yet  drawing  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  water,  and  many  of  them  even  le^s. 
Their  bottoms  are,  consequently,  flat,  ha\  ing  scarcely 
any  keel,  and  thereby  presenting  little  resistance  to 
their  motive  power  through  the  water,  which  often, 
with  good  engines,  exceeds  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  engines  are  all  erected  on  the  high-pressure,  or 
non-condensing  principle,  having  their  boilers  placed 
one  on  each  wing,  directly  in  front  or  in  rear  of  the 
paddle-wheel,  with  the  fire-place  right  over  the  water, 
into  which  the  ashes  readily  fall.  The  machinery  is 
also  on  deck,  between  the  boilers.  Tlic  annexed 
engraving  is  a  view  of  a  first-rate  vessel  of  this  kind, 
the  Carroll  of  Carrolton.  This  splendid  vessel  has 
158  feet  keel,  and  52  feet  beam  over  all,  with  two 
engines  of  great  power.  There  are  several,  lately 
built,  which  are  larger,  but  they  are  all  on  the  same 
principle  and  construction. 

The  piston-rods  are  worked  by  beams,  ha\ing 
from  five  to  seven  feet  stroke,  and  present  a  very 
formidable  appefirance  at  a  distance.  The  helms- 
man's station  is  forward,  generally  in  a  little  domed 
recess  of  carved  wood,  with  his  compass  before 
him,  and  different  pull-strings  at  liand,  by  which 
he  communicates  his  directions  to  the  engine-men, 
to  stop,  to  go  on,  to  retrograde,  or  to  modcrati;  the 
rate  of  going.  His  eye  also  having  the  command  of 
every  thing  in  his  progress,  or  near  the  bows  of  the 
vessel,  he  judges  for  himself,  and  requires  no  in- 
formation, on  what  is  called  conning  of  the  ship.  The 
tiller-ropes  run  in  blocks  and  sheaves  round  the  sides 
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and  quarters  to  the  rudder.  The  fire  is  maintained 
with  billets  of  wood,  whieh  produces  a  speedier  and 
more  extensive  flame  than  coals — i)ine  is  preferred, 
but  bass  or  hicliory  does  ver>'  well  ;  they  are  both 
more  cheap  and  plentiful. 

(Jn  deck  are  also  placed  the  captain's  office  for 
receiving  fares  and  transacting  other  business.  There 
are  also,  a  post-office,  hair-dressers'  shops,  where 
perfumery  and  various  articles  for  the  toilet  are  sold, 
with  hot  chauffers  for  curling-irons  always  in  readi- 
ness, and  chairs  for  hair-cutting — not  to  forget  an 
olhce  for  cleaning  shoes  and  Ijrushing  clothes,  all 
attended  by  friseurs  and  hoots,  neatly  dressed,  and 
wearing  aprons,  more  or  less  white.  Luggage-cabins 
and  offices  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  deck  accom- 
modation. There  is  generally  an  awning-deck,  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  bcli)w  whi';h,  the  passengers  may 
walk  secure  from  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  they  may  again  enjoy  the  open 
breeze,  and  the  prospects  of  the  \  oyage.  Seats  and 
chairs  are  placed  in  every  direction.  The  number  of 
passengers  on  the  Hudson  or  Delaware  will  often, 
in  the  height  of  the  travelling-season,  amount  in  one 
trip  to  seven  or  eight  Innidred. 

But  the  cabins  display  a  still  higher  and  more 
splendid  richness  and  accommodation:  tliere  being 
no  machinery  below,  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  of 
the  vessel  is  left  open,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
cabin,  sleeping-berths,  steward's  rooms,  bar,  library, 
&c.  The  main  or  gentlemen's  cabin,  in  the  Carroll  of 
Carrolton,  is  120  feet  long,  intersected  nearly  in  the 
middle,  by  two  large  folding-doors,  on  brass  rails 
and  runners.  The  whole  floor  is  co\ered  with  the 
gayest  Brussels  carpetting,  having  couchi  s,  ottomans, 
and  chairs  placed  around;  all  made  of  elegant 
cabinet-work,  bronzed  or  gilt,  and  covered  witli 
showy  moreen,  or  having  cane  bottoms.  Two  tiers 
of  sleeping-berths,  surround  the  sides  of  the  cabin, 
furnished  with  good  linen,  blankets,  and  quilts,  and 
hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  heavy  silk-liob  fringe. 
The  ceiling  white,  with  gilded  heads  and  panels ; 
tables  of  mahogany,  and  easily  separated  into  con- 
venient and  elegant  sections,  or  arranged  ensuite,  to 
form  the  immense  dinner-taljle  when  wanted.  Be- 
tween the  sleeping-berths  are  pillars  of  maple  or 
Batin-wood,  supporting  a   gilded  eoruiec   running  u'.l 


round,  and  where  there  is  any  unoccupied  pane)' 
work,  as  at  the  ends,  a  good  landscape  in  oil,  or  a 
mirror  fills  up  the  space.  At  the  fore-part  of  the 
cabin  is  placed  the  bar,  where  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs, 
cigars,  and  snuff  arc  sold,  and  joining  to  whieh 
there  is  a  fair  library,  of  popular  and  entertaining 
histories,  biographies,  and  novels,  which  are  lent  out 
to  the  passengers,  during  a  voyage,  for  a  trifling  h^um 
The  ladies'  cabin  is  abaft,  having  a  staircase  up  to 
another  one  on  deck ;  both  are  most  splendidly  fitted 
out  in  crimson  silk  damask,  gilt  and  bronzed  furni- 
ture, large  mirrors,  a  piano-forte,  loo  table,  and 
many  of  tlie  elegancies  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  meais  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  are  at 
stated  hoars,  to  which  the  guests  are  summoned  by 
the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  in  the  little  belfry  on 
deck;  and  the  price  of  each  meal  is  generally  col- 
lected from  the  guests,  either  before  tliey  sit  down, 
or  while  at  table. 

On  the  whole,  these  steam -\'esscls  may  be  consi- 
dered as  floating  hotels,  and  their  fare  and  accommo- 
dation are  preferred,  Ijy  many  travellers,  to  what  the 
hot<.^ls  on  shore  all'ord,  in  every  respect,  except  the 
single  one  of  there  being  few  or  no  enclosed  rooms 
for  retirement  and  sleeping.  X. 


Suppose  us  to  have  much  spare  time,  and  to  want 
business,  so  tliat  we  are  to  seek  for  divertisement,  and 
must  for  relief  fly  to  curiosity  ;  yet  it  is  not  advisable  ti) 
meddle  with  tlie  atl'airs  of  other  men ;  there  are  divers 
oilier  ways,  more  advantageous,  to  divert  ourselves,  and 
satisfy  curiosity. 

Nature  oiTereth  herself,  and  her  inexhaustible  store  of 
appearances,  to  our  conicmplalion  ;  we  may,  without  any 
hium,  and  with  much  delight,  survey  her  ricli  varieties, 
examine  her  proceedings,  pierce  into  her  secrets.  Every 
kind  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  minerals,  of  meteors,  pre- 
senteth  matter,  wherewith  innoeently,  pleasantly,  and 
profitably,  to  entertain  our  minds.  There  are  many  nobl<< 
sciences,  by  applying  oiur  minds  to  the  study  whereof,  we 
may  not  only  divert  them  lut  improve  and  cultivate  them. 
Barrow 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY 

At  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Cape  La 
Hogue,  in  that  part  of  the  English  Channel  called  Mount 
St.  Michael's  Bay,  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britany, 
lies  the  Island  of  Guernsey  ;  which,  with  Jersey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  and  their  dependencies,  compose  a  group  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

Until  a  recent  period,  comparatively  little  was  known  in 
England,  of  the  real  condition  of  these  remarkable  Islands : 
"  and  this"  (as  Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  valuable  work*,  well 
remarks,)  "  is  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  consider, 
that  there  are  certain  points  of  interest  attached  to  them, 
peculiarly  their  own ;  and  which  essentially  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  their  con- 
nexion with  tlie  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  dependence 
upon  the  British  crown ;  their  separate  and  independent 
constitution,  and  the  peculiar  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  ;  their  singular  privileges  ;  their  native  civilized 
mhabitants;  their  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  France;  and  the 
general  use  of  the  French  language."  As  one  object, 
however,  in  this  paper,  is  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  Guernsey,  the  second  island  in  extent  and  importance, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  only  further  premise,  that  the 
group  altogether  comprehends  a  population  exceeding 
65,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  Jersey. 

The  island  of  Guernsey,  which  lies  considerably  nearer 
to  England  than  the  sister  isle,  extends  in  extreme  length, 
about  eight  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  its  breadth  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  is  nearly  six,  and  its  circumference  exceeds 
thirty  miles.  Little  is  known  of  its  early  history.  It 
appears  to  have  been  desolate  and  uninhabited,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Romans,  about  seventeen  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
it  is  called  Garnia,  before  which  period,  a  governor  was 
appointed  over  it.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  must  have 
subsequently  (lourished  here,  as  is  evinced  by  the  discovery 
of  five  Druidical  temples;  from  which  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. The  Christian  religion  was  first  introduced  about 
the  year  520,  by  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Dol,  in  Britany,  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  chapel.  As  Christianity  ad- 
vanced, chapels  were  budt  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  inhabitants,  at  that  period, 
subsisting  entirely  by  fishing ;  the  priests,  who  officiated, 
were  allowed  the  tithe  of  all  the  fish  that  were  caught,  a 
custom  which  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  an  abbey 
was  founded,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel; 
whose  inmates  became  so  famed  for  piety,  that  Guernsey 
acquired  the  name  of  Holy  Island,  an  appellation  which  it 
long  retained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  shortly 
after  this  period,  from  the  persuasion  of  the  monks,  had 
taken  in  hand  the  plough,  as  well  as  the  oar,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes,  to  repel 
whom,  a  strong-hold  or  castle  was  commenced,  which  was 
subsequently  completed  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  by 
the  orders  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  in  the  year 
1030,  had  been  preserved  from  shipwreck  hero,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Guernsey  fishermen.  Little  more  than  the  shell 
of  this  structure,  consisting  of  the  outer  walls,  and  the  Hank- 
ing towers  of  the  old  portal,  now  exists;  barracks  have, 
however,  been  erected  within,  for  a  few  soldiers.  The 
Normans  afterwards,  erected  two  other  very  strong  for- 
tresses, one  of  which  has  now  wholly  disappeared;  the 
shattered  ruins  of  the  other,  from  its  walls  being  mantled 
with  ivy,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ivy  Castle. 

The  French,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  twice 
held  possession  of  Guernsey.  The  island  remained  loyal 
to  the  crown  during  the  Civil  War,  at  which  period  it 
was  twice  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Parliament; 
but  the  inhabitants,  after  a  protracted  defence,  were 
idtimately  obliged  to  surrender  on  honourable  terms. 
During  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  inland  fortification, 
called  Castle  Cornet,  which  had  been  garrisoned  with 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers  by  James  the  Second,  was  taken 
by  a  well  concerted  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  Protestant  soldiery,  and  the  magistrates  of  St.  Peter's. 
During  the  late  war  with  France,  Guernsey  was  fre- 
quently under  serious  apprehensions  from  threatened  in- 
vasions ;  but  from  the  active  exertions  w  hich  were  made, 
the  erection  of  the  new  fortress  of  St.  George,  the  repara- 

•  T!ie  Channel  Islands;  to  which  work,  and   Lewis's  Topogra- 
jiliical  Dictionary,  we  have  to  confess  our  o'bligations. 


tion  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  coast,  the  island  was  rendered  almost  impregnable,  and 
the  anticipated  calamity  averted. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its 
coast  is  indented  with  small  bays  and  coves,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  beauty.  In  parts,  the  cliffs  rise  boldly 
from  the  beach  to  a  height  of  ,300  feet.  It  is  neither  so 
well  wooded  nor  so  productive  as  Jersey;  nor  in  the 
general  attractions  of  its  natural  scenery,  can  it  at  all 
be  compared  with  that  island ;  taste  and  money,  how- 
ever, have  effected  much.  Houses  of  a  superior,  and 
often  elegant  description,  surrounded  with  wood,  are  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  farm-houses,  and 
even  cottages,  have  an  unusually  comfortable  appearance. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land;  and 
one  part  of  the  island  bears  a  different  aspect  from  the  other, 
for  while  the  east,  south,  and  central  parts,  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  fruitfulness  and  industry,  large  tracts  in 
the  northern  and  western  jiarts  are  but  imperfectly  re- 
claimed ;  and  present  a  very  uninviting  and  sterile  appear- 
ance :  much  of  the  latter  has,  indeed,  been  but  recently 
recovered  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  Guernsey,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  the  force  of  the  channel-stream,  renders  the 
navigation  along  its  shores,  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  currents;  the  only  good 
and  safe  anchorage,  is  on  the  southern  side,  where  there  is 
a  sandy  bottom  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  description  abound,  and  are 
of  the  finest  quality ;  but  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  elm,  are  seldom  either  lofty  or  luxuriant.  Most  kinds 
of  European  fruit  grow  in  profusion,  and  so  genial  is  the 
climate,  that  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  which  re- 
quire artificial  heat,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  flourish 
in  Guernsey  in  the  open  air.  Orange-trees  grow  well  out 
of  doors,  even  in  winter,  with  a  little  occasional  shelter. 

The  climate  has  been  described  by  a  competent  medical 
authority,  (Mr.  S.  E.  Hoskins,)  to  be  "  milder  than  the 
west  of  France  in  the  winter,  and  considerably  warmer 
than  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  all  seasons, 
without  being  more  humid.  The  temperature  is  subject 
to  frequent,  but  not  extensive  variations  ;  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom 
falls  as  low  as  37  degrees  ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered 
by  a  gentle  sea-breeze ;  and  frosts  are  neither  severe  nor 
durable  ;  indeed,  whole  winters  often  pass  away  without  a 
single  fall  of  snow."  The  island  is,  "  on  the  whole, 
healthy,  and  rarely  affected  with  epidemic  diseases  +." 

Most  of  the  English  song-birds  frequent  Guernsey;  but 
the  sportsman  will  only  find  woodcocks  and  snipes  in  the 
list  of  game.  Mackerel,  turbots,  mullets,  soles,  sea-pike, 
whitings,  plaice,  bream,  pollocks,  and  rock-fish,  abound  off 
its  shores ;  conger-eels  are  sometimes  taken  of  the  weight 
of  forty  pounds;  nor  are  shell-fish  less  plentiful;  crabs  of 
the  enormous  size  of  three  feet  in  circumference  have 
occasionally  been  captured;  there  is  also  a  variety  called 
the  si)ider-crab,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that 
insect,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  coast,  and  in  high 
repute  amow^st  gourmands ;  lobsters,  prawns,  and  shrimps, 
are  exceedingly  abundant.  "  Shrimping"  is  described  to 
be  quite  a  passion  amongst  persons  of  all  ranks;  and  so 
various  are  tastes  in  matters  of  recreation,  that  a  writer  in 
a  recent  periodical  remarks,  that  he  has  seen  individuals 
who  found  quite  as  much  pleasure  in  wading  knee-deep 
for  half  a  day  among  the  rocks,  to  make  capture  of  some 
handfuls  of  shrimps,  as  has  ever  been  afforded  to  others  in 
tho  pursuit  of  the  deer  or  the  fox  I 

Although  the  snake,  the  ro.ole,  and  the  toad,  abound  in 
Jersey,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  unknown  in 
this  island. 

Agriculture  in  Guernsey  is  still  in  a  rude  and  com- 
paratively primitive  condition.  This  arises  from  the  almost 
infinite  subdivision  of  the  land,  few  "estates"  in  the  island 
exceeding  twelve  English  acres,  whilst  many  are  not  more 
than  five;  and  this  evil,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  is 
continually  increasing;  each  son  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
division  of  his  father's  landed  property,  the  only  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  eldest,  being,  that  he  may  retain  possession 
of  the  dwelling-house,  and  twenty  perches  of  land  around. 
The  cultivators  of  the  ground,  therefore,  possess  little  or 
no  capital,  and  can  with  difficulty  raise  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence  and  the  payment  of  their  rents,  which  are 
extremely  high. 

t  In  Mr.  Inglis's  work  will  be  found  a  full  examinatfon  of  the  aJ 
vantages  offered  by  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  invalid. 
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The  soil  of  Guernsey  is  m  many  parts  well  suited  for 
the  production  of  grain:  wheat  has  of  late  years,  been 
the  most  extensively  sown ;  the  barley  is  of  the  first 
(ludlity,  and  is  much  used  for  malting.  A  remarkable 
custora,  of  high  antiquity,  prevails  in  harvesting  this  grain : 
instead  of  being  cut,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots:  women 
aud  boys,  as  well  as  men,  are  engaged  in  this  employment, 
and  the  usual  mode  is  to  strike  the  root  of  tlie  stalk 
against  the  shoes,  to  free  it  from  the  mould,  before  it  is 
laid  down  in  rows  for  the  binder.  The  peasantry  assert 
that  the  clover-crop  is  much  benefited  by  this  practice,  in 
consequence  of  the  loosening  of  the  earth:  and  a  greater 
bulk  of  straw  is  certainly  obtained.  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  profit  to  the  Guernsey  farmer  is  the  dairy,  the 
island  possessing  a  very  valuable  breed  of  cattle. 

The  pleasing  custom  of  giving  mutual  assistance  in 
tillage,  is  generally  resorted  to;  for,  as  few  individuals  keep 
more  than  perhaps  a  single  horse  and  an  ox,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  plough  his  land  sufTiciontly  doep  for  the 
growth  of  parsneps  and  potatoes.  Each  farmer  fixes  a 
day  for  what  is  termed  his  "  grand  plough,"  when  his 
neighbours  and  friends  cheerfully  assemble,  at  an  early 
hour,  with  their  cattle,  and  generally  accomplish  all  that  is 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  day,  their  fare  being  the 
only  reconrpense  which  is  looked  for. 

St.  Peters  Port,  or  Port  St.  Pierre,  of  the  High  Street 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving*,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
a  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  possessing  a  good 
road  for  shipping.  When  viewed  from  seaward,  it  rises 
from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  an  effect  at 
once  picturesque  and  imposing,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
massive  proportions  of  Elizabeth  College,  the  Church  of 
St.  James,  and  Castle  Carey,  standing  boldly  out  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  elevation.  Mr.  Inglis,  however,  says, 
that  all  the  apparent  attractions  of  the  town  disappear  on 
stepping  on  shore;  and  he  proceeds  to  designate  the 
"  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked  streets.  Hanked  by  substantial, 
but  old-looking  dusky  houses,"  as  "  execrable." 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  most  sea-port  towns; 
but  the  environs  of  St.  Peter's,  it  appears,  are  so  delightful, 
aa  to  make  ample  amends  to  the  disappointed  visitant. 
Considerable  improvements,  we  learn,  however,  from  other 
sources,  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  town,  par- 
ticularly the  removal  of  most  of  the  old  houses  in  High 
Street,  which  has  been  considerably  widened. 

St.  Peters  Church,  partially  seen  in  our  view,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  having  been  erected  in  1312.  Tliis 
structure,  which  is  of  greater  architectural  pretension  than 
any  other  in  the  island,  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
a  chancel,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  low 
spire.  Divine  service  is  performed  both  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  at  different  periods.  St.  James's 
Church,  previously  alluded  to,  was  built  by  subscription, 
expressly  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  English.  There  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
and  several  phicos  of  worship  for  dissenters  in  the  town. 

St.  Peters  Port  is,  in  most  parts,  well  paved,  and  some 
of  tlie  streets  are  provided  with  foot-ways.  Gas  has  also 
been  introduced;  and  the  town  possesses  a  public  library, 
assembly  rooms,  and  five  newspapers.  But  the  most  im- 
portant public  building  in  St.  Peter's  Port,  is  the  Fish- 
market,  a  structure  which,  in  its  way,  is  perhaps  unrivalled, 
both  for  its  convenience  and  the  abundance  of  its  supplies. 

Tlie  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  Port  was  first  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  south  pier,  at 
present  existing,  was  constructed;  it  extends  757  feet, 
curving  inwards  at  its  extremity  to  within  about  80  feet 
of  the  northern  pier,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
harbour,  accessible  from  the  depth  of  water  at  all  states  of 
the  tide ;  but  it  is  generally  thought,  that  the  undertaking 
would  not  pay  the  cost.  About  half  a  mile  to  seaward 
situated^  on  a  rocky  islet,  which  it  completely  covers,  is 
Castle  Cornet,  a  venerable  pile  of  verv  high  antiquity.  It 
IS  an  important  defence  to  the  harbour,  and  ha.-,  therefore 
sustained  several  sieges :  some  parts  of  the  structure  are 
considered  of  Roman  origin. 

The  most  interesting  institution  in  Guernsey  is  Elizabeth 
College,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  a  verv  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  St.  Peter's  Port.  This  college, 
which  was  originally  called  the  "  School  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Oeth,"   was   founded   under  the   Letters   Patent   of    that 

•  From  one  of  a  beautiful  series  of  lithographs,  published  at 
Uaemsey  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Moss,  a  book- 
•eller  of  that  laland. 


sovereign,  in  the  year  13C3,  as  a  "  Grammar  School,  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  island  may  be  better  instructed  in 
good  learning  and  virtue."  Certain  lands  were  assigned 
for  its  maintenance,  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  after 
its  foundation,  it  existed  in  little  more  than  its  name, 
sometimes  not  a  single  boy  being  on  the  institution. 

In  1824,  however,  the  public  feeling  was  at  last 
awakened,  and  after  various  plans  had  been  suggested,  it 
was  determined  that  a  new  college  should  be  erected  ami 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  states.  The  present 
noble  structure  was  first  publicly  opened  in  1829,  and  has 
since  prospered  exceedingly.  Guernsey  also  possesses  an 
institution  improperly  named  an  "  hospital,"  which  has 
met  with  high  jiraise  from  travellers,  by  whom  it  has  been 
designated  a  "poor-house;  a  refuge  for  the  destitute ;  a 
workhouse:  and,  for  the  young,  a  seminary  for  instruction." 
The  environs  of  St.  Peter's  Port  are  picturesque  and 
attractive;  villas,  generally  in  good  taste,  rise  on  every 
side;  the  sea-views  are  extensive  and  varied;  whilst  the 
beauty  of  the  inland  scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  gardens,  "  and  the  passion  for  flowers,  which 
is  every  where  prevalent  amongst  all  classes "  in  the  island. 
Amongst  the  upper  classes  in  Guernsey,  civilization  has 
attained  a  high  standard  :  and  "  whether  in  dress,  manners, 
appointments,  or  language,"  the  best  society  is,  we  are 
told,  on  a  level  with  a  similar  rank  in  England.  The  lower 
orders  still  preserve,  as  we  have  already  slightly  illustrated, 
many  of  their  primitive  customs;  a  visible  change  has, 
however,  taken  place  in  the  manners,  as  well  as  in  the 
dress  of  the  younger  portion,  since  the  commencement  o 
the  present  century. 

On  the  industrious  and  frugal  habits  of  the  people,  and 
on  their  morality,  most  writers  indeed  are  fully  agreed. 
'We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  comfortable  exterior  of 
the  farm-houses  generally,  and  we  may  add,  that  the 
interior,  from  the  neatness  of  the  arrangements,  fully 
realizes  the  expectations  thus  excited.  Mr.  Inglis  says, 
"  even  in  entering  a  cottage,  where  there  is  only  a  '  but 
and  ben,"  I  have  seen  as  clean  floors,  and  as  neat  a  display 
of  cookery  and  kitchen  utensils,  as  one  could  find  in  any  of 
the  more  comfortable  English  cottages."  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add,  that  sea-weed  is  much  used  by  the 
poor  for  fuel,  and  by  the  farmer  for  manure. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey,  although  from  various  causes, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  tlie  bonding  system  into 
England,  not  so  extensive  as  formerly,  is  considerable.  Its 
trade  in  wine  and  spirits,  has  always  been  the  most  im- 
portant: and  in  1833,  there  were  also  exported  1 10,832  gal- 
lons of  cider,  of  which,  also,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
home-consumption  in  the  island  ;  and  19,568  gallons  of 
potato  spirits,  besides  49,837  bushels  of  that  vegetable,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  and  apples,  all  of 
the  growth  or  make  of  the  island.  A  large  quantity  of 
granite  of  the  finest  quality,  besides  bricks  and  cement, 
are  also  annually  exported.  The  export  of  cows,  heifers, 
and  calves,  amounted  to  553.  The  imports  are  not  exten- 
sive. The  manufactures  of  Guernsey  consist  of  cordage, 
paper,  cement,  bricks,  soap,  and  candles,  but  none  of  these 
trades  are  carried  on  to  any  extent.  The  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  with  England  is  conducted  through  the  port 
of  Southampton,  which  possesses  some  peculiar  privileges 
with  respect  to  the  island.  Government  steam-vessels, 
carrying  the  mails,  sail  regularly  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  from  Weymouth,  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  but 
the  preferable  port  of  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  is  Southampton,  from 
whence  steamers  also  sail  twice  weekly. 

The  people,  both  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  have  always 
been  celebrated  in  privateering  annals ;  when  the  free- 
trade,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  islands,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  between  England 
and  France,  was  abolished  by  William  the  Third,  in  1689, 
the  inhabitants  carried  on  this  somewhat  hazardous  pur- 
suit so  successfully,  as  to  capture  no  less  than  1500  vessels,  in 
about  twenty  years.  During  the  late  war,  the  islands  ag;iin 
extensively  engaged  in  privateering,  as  well  as  in  smug 
ghng;  and  strange  stories  have  been  told  respecting  them. 
The  states,  or  legislative  body  of  the  island,  is  composed 
of  the  bailiff,  named  by  the  crown  ;  the  rectors  of  parishes, 
the  constables,  representatives  of  parishes,  and  the  jurats. 
Trial  by  jury  is  unknown,  all  judicial  power  residing  in  the 
bailiff  ami  jurats.  The  public  expenditure,  of  almost  every 
description,  is  defrayed  by  a  general  property-tax.  The 
island  contains  ten  parishes,  and  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Winchester. 
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KNOTS. 

It  is  always  worth  while,  even  in  the  simplest  acts  of 
our  lives,  to  endeavour  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  A  well-tied  knot  is  often  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable moment,  and  may  ensure  the  safety  of  lives 
and  property,  while  many  a  serious  accident  has 
happened,  both  on  sea  and  shore,  from  the  want  of 
skill  or  care  in  this  apparently  easy  operation.  At 
first  sight,  few  things  would  seem  to  be  more  easy 
than  the  tying  of  a  knot ;  but  to  perform  this  simple 
operation  well,  that  is,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
required  with  the  least  labour  and  the  greatest  degree 
of  neatness,  is  the  result  of  considerable  practice, 
and  of  some  judgment. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principles  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  in  making  good  knots. 
In  the  first  place,  the  knot  should  be  so  made 
as  to  prevent  the  cords  with  which  it  is  formed 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  for  in  such 
case  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  rope  break- 
ing, than  if  the  strain  was  iu  an  oblique  direction  ; 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following  dia- 
grams, which  represent  two  methods  of  tying  the 
ends  of  a  cord  together.     In  the  first  case,  which  is 


Fit'.  1 


Fig.  2. 


the  common  method,  if  the  cords  a  b  and  c  a  are 
pulled  in  opposite  directions,  the  strain  will  act  at 
right  angles  at  a  a,  and  the  friction  at  those  points 
will  be  so  great  as  to  risk  the  breaking,  or  rather 
the  cutting,  of  the  string  at  those  places.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  Weaver's  Knot,  fig.  2,  we  shall  see  that, 
when  drawn  tight,  the  strain  which  occurs  at  a 
and  B,  is  in  an  oblique  direction.  There  is,  also, 
another  advantage  attending  this  knot,  namely,  the 
greater  compactness  of  its  form,  and  from  its  allow- 
ing, when  drawn  tight,  both  the  ends  to  be  cut  off 
nearly  close.  In  many  cases,  however,  knots,  particu- 
larly those  formed  by  fishermen  and  sailors,  must  pos- 
sess other  properties  besides  that  of  security;  they 
must  be  quickly  tied  and  as  quickly  undone,  and,  in 
these  instances,  the  thickness  of  the  ropes  must  be 
also  taken  into  consideration. 

On  ship-board,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  form 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  better  hold  or  purchase ;  to  effect  this  the 
two  following  methods  are  adopted  : 


A  BOWLIHE-KNOT. 


A    BOWl.tNE-KNOT   IN   TUB 
BIOHT   OF    A    HOPE. 


The  next  two  Engravings  are  examples  of  different 
methods  of  fastening  together  the  ends  of  two  ropes ; 
this  is  called  bending  : 


Hitches  are  an  extremely  useful  description  of  knots, 
by  means  of  which  the  end  of  a  rope  is  fastened 
round  any  object,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  cast  off 
again  . 


A    nLACKWALL-HITOH. 


A   TlMBBB-UITOa. 


A  R0I.UNO-UITCH. 


A  CAT'S-rAW. 


A  Sheepshank  is  a  species  of  knot  made  in  the 
middle  of  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  it. 


A  SHEEPSHANK,    BEFORE   IT   19   DRAWN   TIOHT. 

To  fasten  off  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  prevent  its  unravelling,  is  at 
times  very  necessary ;  and  to  effect 
this  many  plans  are  resorted  to. 
The  simplest  is  the  annexed. 

Splices,  or  the  methods  of 
joining  neatly  and  intimately  the 
ends  of  two  ropes,  are  very  numer- 
ous and  ingenious,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  even  the  simplest  a  sinoi.e  ttah-kniit, 
intelligible,  in  an  engraving.  """"^  ™ht.°''*"'" 

There  is  a  knot  made  by  seamen,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  True-lover's  Knot,   and  it    is    difficult. 


''KKOT,  OB  BEtfD,  BEIOBB 
IT  U  SBAWK  nOBT 


A   CABBICK-KNOT,   OB   BEND,  BSrORZ 
IT  IS  DBAWN  TIOUT, 


THE  TAUE-LOVEB'S  KITOT. 

without  inquiring  into  the  uses  to  which  it  is  .ap- 
plied, to  understand  in  what  manner  it  could  have 
obtained  this  romantic  name.  On  board  ship,  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 
bucket  or  other  vessel,  and  if  this  vessel  should  hap- 
pen to  be  without  a  handle,  it  would  require  some 
ingenuity  to  find  out  the  means  of  lowering  it  into 
the  water :  to  gain  this  point,  the  seamen  have  in- 
vented the  knot  represented  in  the  engraving. 
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This  being  tlie  pur- 
pose to  which  the  knot 
is  applied,  we  have  now 
to  discover  in  what  man- 
ner it  has  acquired  its 
name.  To  do  this,  let 
us  suppose  our  sailor 
to  be  on  shore,  and  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  his  well-known 
skill  is,  of  course,  put 
in  requisition,  and  all 
the  pitchers  of  his  fe- 
male friends  which  have 
lost  their  handles  are 
brought  to  him,  to  be 
supplied  with  new  ones ; 
and,  as  a  compliment 
for  his  exertions,  the 
knot  which  his  inge- 
nuity has  formed  is  called  a  true-lover's  knot. 

The  remaining  illustrations  are  knots  made  by 
fishermen  and  anglers,  and  will  sufficiently  explain 
themselves. 


USE   or  THE   TBUE-t-OVER  S    KNOT. 


TO  TIE  A  SHORT    LINE,   TO    WHICH    A    BOOK  It 
ATTACHED,  TO  A  LARGER  OR  GROUND  LINE. 


1  WTO    METHODS   or    FASTEKINO   A 
WEiaUT  TO  A    LINE. 


TO   TIE    A    LINE   TO    A    FISH  HOOK. 


He  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge,  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his 
humour,  but  no  matter  for  his  instruction. Bacon. 


He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great  toil  and  great 
danger,  for  the  purpose  of  serving,  defending,  and  protect- 
ing his  eountrv',  is  a  most  valuable  and  respectable  member 
of  society ;  and  if  he  conducts  himself  with  valour, 
fidelity,  and  humanity,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  war 
cultivates  the  gentle  mjyiners  of  peace,  and  the  virtues 
of  a  devout  and  holy  life,  he  most  amply  deserves,  and  will 
assuredly  receive,  the  esteem,  the  admiration,  and  the 
applause  of  his  grateful  country ;  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  approbation  of  his  God. Bishop 

PORTEUS. 


Observe  a  method  in  the  distribution  of  your  time. 
Every  hour  will  then  know  its  proper  employment,  and  no 
time  will  be  lost.  Idleness  will  be  shut  out  at  every 
avenue,  and  with  her,  that  numerous  body  of  vices,  that 
make  up  her  train. — Bishop  Horne. 


3e  always  displeased  with  what  thou  art,  if  thou  desirest 
to  attain  to  what  thou  art  not ;  for  where  thou  hast  pleased 
thyself,  there  thou  abidest.  But  if  thou  sayest  I  have 
enough,  thou  perishest.  Always  add,  always  walk,  always 
proceed.     Neither  stand  still,  nor  go  back,  nor  deviate.-^ 

BT.  AUGUSTINB. 


There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature  has  been 
so  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  some 
science  or  other.  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  which  may  bo  strengthened  and  im- 
proved by  proper  aoplication — Budgell. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  MUMMY  AS  A  DRUG. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, mummy  formed  one  of  the  ordinary  drugs; 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  aU  apothecaries, 
and  considerable  suras  of  money  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  it,  principally  from  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  No  sooner  was  it  credited,  that  mummy 
constituted  an  article  of  value  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  than  many  speculators  embarked  in  the 
trade;  the  tombs  were  searched,  and  as  many  mum- 
mies as  could  be  obtained,  were  broken  into  pieces 
for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  demand,  however,  was 
not  easily  supplied;  for  the  government  of  Egypt 
was  unwilling  to  permit  the  transportation  of  the 
bodies  from  their  sepulchral  habitation;  too  great 
temptation  was  thus  created  to  the  commission  of 
fraud,  and  all  kinds  of  impositions,  were  in  daily 
practice.  According  to  the  "  Lemons  de  Guy  on," 
as  early  as  the  year  1100,  or  as  others  say,  1300, 
an  expert  Jewish  physician,  named  Elmagar,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
mummy,  both  for  the  Christians  and  the  Maho- 
metans, then  in  the  East,  contending  for  the  pos- 
session of  Palestine.  From  that  time,  following  the 
example  thus  set,  physicians  of  all  nations  commonly 
prescribed  it,  in  cases  of  bruises  and  wounds.  The 
asphalt  and  the  bitumen,  it  was  contended,  consoli- 
dated and  healed  the  broken  and  lacerated  veins, 
and,  its  piquancy  occasioning  sickness,  it  was  said  to 
have  the  power  of  throwing  off  from  the  stomach, 
collections  of  congealed  blood.  Some  Jews  entered 
upon  a  speculation,  to  furnish  the  mummy  thus 
brought  into  demand,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  undertook  to  embalm  dead  bodies,  and  to  sell 
them  to  the  Christians.  They  took  all  the  executed 
criminals,  and  bodies  of  all  descriptions  that  could 
be  obtained,  filled  the  head  and  the  inside  of  the 
bodies,  with  simple  asphaltum,  an  article  of  very 
small  price,  made  incisions  into  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  limbs,  inserted  into  them,  also,  the  asphaltum. 
and  then  bound  them  up  tightly.  This  being  done, 
the  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  smi ;  they 
dried  quickly,  and  resembled  in  appearance  the 
truly  prepared  mummies.  These  were  sold  to  the 
Christians. 

Guy  De  la  Fontaine,  physician  to  the  King  oj 
Navarre,  took  a  journey  into  Egypt,  and  being  at 
Alexandria,  in  1564,  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
supply  of  mummy  as  a  drug.  He  communicated 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  his  friend,  Ambrose 
Par^,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  who  made 
known  the  particulars  through  the  medium  of  his 
works.  It  appears,  that  de  la  Fontaine  sought  out 
the  principal  Jew  concerned  in  this  traffic,  and 
requested  to  see  his  collection  of  mummies.  This 
was  very  willingly  granted,  and  several  bodies  heaped 
one  on  the  other,  were  speedily  shown  to  him. 
Inquiring  as  to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
obtained,  and  anxious  to  know,  whether  that,  which 
the  ancients  had  written  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  dead,  and  their  mode  of  sepulture  could  be  con- 
firmed; the  Jew  laughed  at  him,  and  hesitated  not  to 
say,  that  all  the  bodies  then  before  them,  amounting 
to  between  thirty  and  forty,  had  been  prepared  by 
him,  during  the  last  four  years,  and  that  they  were 
the  bodies  of  slaves,  or  other  persons  indiscriminately 
collected.  De  la  Fontaine  then  inquired,  as  to  what 
nation  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  had  died  of 
any  horrible  disease,  such  as  leprosy,  small-pox,  or 
the  plague,  to  which  the  Jew  replied,  that  he  cared 
not  whence  they  came,  whether  they  were  old  or 
young,  male  or  female,  or  of  what  disease  they  had 
died,  so   long  as  he  could   obtain   them,  for,  that 
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when  embalmed,  no  one  could  tell ;  and  added,  that 
he  himself  marvelled,  liow  Christians,  so  dainty- 
mouthed,  could  eat  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
Jew  then  detailed  to  De  la  Fontaine,  the  mode  of 
embalming  adopted  by  him,  which  was  in  agreement 
with  that  just  alluded  to,  by  M.  Guyon. 

The  demand   for  mummy  was  greater  in  France, 
than  in  any  other  country;   and   Francois  the  First,  j 
is    stated    by  Belon,  to   have   been  in  the   habit  of  | 
always   carrying    about    with    him    a    little    packet, 
containing    some     mummy    mixed    with    pulverised  j 
rhubarb,   ready  to  take   upon  receiving   any   injury  I 
from  falls,  or  other  accidents  that  might  happen   to 
him.    Armed  with  this  universal  remedy,  Francjois  the 
First  thought  himself  secure  against  all  danger. 

The  medicinal  use  of  mummy  is  alluded  to  by 
Shirley  the  dramatist: — 

Make  mummy  of  my  flesh  and  sell  me  to  the  apothecaries. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633. 

That  I  might  tear  their  flesh  in  mammocks,  raise  ' 

My  losses,  from  their  carcases  turn'd  mummy.  j 

The  Honest  Lawyer,  1616.  ! 

i 

Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Mummy  hath  great  force  in 
staunching  of  blood;  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  mixture  of  balmes  that  are  glutinous,  so  it  may 
also  partake  of  a  secret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood 
draweth  man's  flesh." 

"  Mummy,"  says  Boyle,  "  is  one  of  the  useful 
medicines  commended  and  given  by  our  physicians 
for  falls  and  bruises,  and  in  other  cases  too." 

i\.mbrose  Pare  has  a  chapter  expressly  upon 
"  Mummie."  He  speaks  of  mummy  as  the  means 
upon  which  most  dependence  was  placed  in  his  time ; 
but  he  states,  that  neither  the  physicians  who  pre- 
scribe mummy,  nor  the  authors  that  have  written  of 
it,  nor  the  apothecaries  who  sell  it,  know  any  thing  of 
certainty  respecting  it.  He  condemns  its  use  in  the 
following  terras : — "  This  wicked  kinde  of  drugge, 
doth  nothing  hclpe  the  diseased,  in  that  case,  where- 
fore and  wherein  it  is  administered,  as  I  have  tryed 
an  hundred  times,  and  as  Shovet  witnesses,  he  tryed 
in  himselfe  when  as  hee  tooke  some  thereof  by  the 
advice  of  a  certaine  Jewish  physitian  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  is  brought;  but  it  also  inferres  many 
troublesome  symptomes,  as  the  paine  of  the  heart  or 
stomache,  vomiting,  and  stinke  of  the  mouth."  "  I, 
persuaded  by  these  reasons,  doe  not  onely  myselfe 
not  prescribe  any  hereof  to  my  patients,  but  also  in 
consultations,  endeavour  what  I  may  that  it  bee  not 
prescribed  by  others." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  in  favour 
and  against  the  use  of  mummy  in  medicine ;  but  it 
is  time  to  draw  this  part  of  my  subject  to  a  close, 
and  I  shall  do  so  by  relating  an  anecdote  upon  the 
authority  of  Guj'on,  to  account  for  the  suspension  of 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  mummy.  A  Jew  of  Damictta, 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  false  mummies,  had  a  Christian  slave,  for  the 
safety  of  whose  soul  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
more  concern  than  for  his  own,  repeatedly  urging 
him  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the 
true  faith;  he  at  last  insisted  upon  the  slave  sul>- 
mitting  to  the  operation  of  circumcision  as  the  evidence 
of  his  sincerity:  this  the  slave  resisted,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  perverseness  was  very  ill  treated  by 
his  master.  The  slave  represented  to  the  Pacha  the 
practices  of  his  master,  and  denounced  him  for  the 
frauds  he  was  committing  in  the  making  of  mummies. 
The  Jew  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he 
obtained  his  release  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred  sultanins  of  gold. 
When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  governors  of 


Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt,  and 
the  city  of  Aleppo,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
readily  obtaining  so  much  money,  they  exacted  a 
ransom  from  all  those  Jews  who  were  merchants  of 
mummies.  From  this  time  the  traffic  ceased  j  the 
Jews,  fearful  of  being  svibjected  to  a  new  oppression, 
dared  no  longer  to  continue  their  trade. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  employment  of 
mummy  in  medicine  did  not  cease  from  any  discovery 
of  its  inefficacy  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease;  but 
merely  from  the  hazard  with  which  the  traffic  in  the 
substance  must  be  carried  on.  The  desiccated  bodies 
of  travellers  lost  in  the  desert,  and  buried  beneath 
the  sands,  were  equally  with  the  mummies  employed 
in  medicine ;  and  Roquefort  tells  us  that  the  bodies 
of  young  girls  were  considered  more  efficacious  than 
others,  and  therefore  produced  a  larger  price. 

The  Arabs  to  this  day  make  use  of  mummy  powder 
for  a  medicine.  They  mix  it  with  butter,  and  call  it 
mantey.  It  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
bruises  both  external  and  internal. 

[Pettigrew's  History  of  Mummies.'] 


The  histories  of  ages  past,  or  relations  concerning  foreign 
countries,  wherein  the  manners  of  men  are  described, 
and  their  actions  reported,  a-ffbrd  us  useful  pleasure  and 
pastime :  thereby  we  may  learn  as  much,  and  understand 
the  world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  inquiry  into  the 
present  actions  of  men :  there  we  may  obseive,  we  mav 
scan,  we  may  tax  the  proeeedins;s  of  whom  we  please, 
without  any  danger  or  olfeneo.  There  are  extant  number- 
less books,  wherein  the  wisest  and  most  ingenious  of  men, 
have  laid  open  their  hearts ;  and  exposed  their  most  secret 
cogitations  unto  us  :  in  pursuing  them,  we  may  sufficiently 
busy  ourselves,  and  lot  our  idle  hours  pass  gratefully  ;  we 
may  mcldle  with  ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions, 
examinini;  oui-  own  principles  and  purposes,  reflecting  on 
our  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  striving  thoroughly  to 
understand  ourselves ;  to  do  this  we  have  an  unquestion 
able  right,  and  by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  benefit. Barrow. 


It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspire  to 
please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  glad- 
ness of  their  souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of 
laughter.  But  though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard 
with  applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us  long. 
We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  return  to  easiness  and 
good  humour;  as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on  an  eminence 
glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers. Johnson. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCE  OF  PRESER 
VATION. 

I  was  bound  for  Liverpool,  says  an  American  Captain,  in 
a  fine  stout  ship,  of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  about  ninety  thousand  dollars 
in  specie.  When  we  were  about  to  sail,  the  mate  informed 
me  that  he  had  shipped  two  foreigners  as  seamen,  one.  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  and  the  other  a  Frenchman  from  Bri- 
tany.  I  was  pleased,  however,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
crow  generally,  and  particularly  with  the  foreigners.  Tlioy 
were  both  stout  and  able-bodied  men,  and  alert  and  atten- 
tive to  orders. 

The  passage  commenced  auspiciously,  and  promised  to 
be  a  speedy  one.  To  my  great  sorrow  and  uneasiness,  I 
soon  discovered  in  the  foreigners  a  change  of  conduct. 
They  became  insolent  to  the  mates,  appeared  to  be  frequentlv 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  had  evidently  acquired, 
an  undue  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  Their  in- 
temperance soon  became  intolerable,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  brought  liquor  on  board  with  them,  I  deter- 
mined upon  searching  for  it.  An  order  to  this  effect  was 
given  to  the  mates,  and  they  were  directed  to  go  about  its 
execution  mildly  and  firmly,  taking  no  arms  with  them,  but 
to  give  every  chest,  berth,  and  locker  in  the  forecastle  a 
thorough  examination ;  and  bnng  alt  to  the  cabin  any 
spirits  they  might  find. 
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It  was  not  without  much  anxiety  that  I  sent  them  for- 
ward upon  this  duty.  I  remained  upon  the  quarter-deck 
myself,  ready  to  go  to  their  aid,  should  it  be  necessary.  In 
a  few  moments,  a  loud  and  angry  dispute  was  succeeded 
by  a  sharp  scuffle  around  the  forecastle  companion-way. 
The  steward,  at  my  call,  handed  my  loaded  pistols  from  the 
cabin,  and  with  them  I  hastened  forward.  The  French- 
man had  grappled  the  second  mate,  who  was  a  mere  lad 
by  the  throat,  thrown  him  across  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  was  apparently  determined  to  strangle  him. 
The  chief  mate  was  calling  for  assistance  from  below, 
where  he  was  struggling  with  the  Guernsey  man.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  were  indifferent  spectators,  but  rather  en- 
couraging the  foreigners  than  otherwise.  I  presented  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  Frenchman,  and  ordered  him  to 
release  the  second  mate,  which  he  instantly  did.  I  then 
ordered  him  into  the  foretop,  and  the  others,  who  were 
near,  into  the  maintop,  none  to  come  down  under  pain  of 
death,  until  ordered.  The  steward  had  by  this  time  brought 
another  pair  of  pistols,  with  which  I  armed  the  second 
mate,  directing  him  to  remain  on  deck;  and  wentmysell 
below  into  the  forecastle.  I  found  that  the  chief  mate 
had  been  slightly  wounded  in  two  places  by  the  knife  of 
liis  antagonist,  who,  however,  ceased  to  resist  as  I  made 
my  appearance,  and  we  immediately  secured  him  in  irons. 
The  search  was  now  made,  and  a  quantity  of  liquor  found 
and  taken  to  the  cabin.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  then 
called  down  from  the  tops,  and  the  Frenchman  was  also 
put  into  confinement.  I  then  expostulated  at  some  length 
with  the  others  upon  their  improper  conduct,  and  expressed 
hopes  that  I  should  have  no  reason  for  further  complaint 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  This  remonstrance  I 
thought  had  effect,  as  they  appeared  contrite  and  promised 
amendment.  They  were  then  dismissed,  and  order  was 
restored. 

The  next  day  the  foreigners  strongly  solicited  pardon, 
with  the  most  solemn  promises  of  future  good  conduct,  and 
as  the  rest  of  the  crew  joined  in  their  request,  I  ordered 
that  their  irons  should  be  taken  off.  For  several  days  the 
duties  of  the  ship  were  performed  to  my  entire  satisfaction; 
but  I  could  discover  in  the  countenances  of  the  foreigners 
expressions  of  deep  and  rancorous  animosity  to  the  chief 
mate,  who  was  a  prompt  energetic  seaman,  requiring  at  all 
times,  ready  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 

A  week  perhdps  had  passed  over  in  this  way,  when  one 
night,  in  the  raid-watch,  all  hands  were  called  to  shorten 
sail.  Ordinarily  upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  duty  was 
c<<nducted  by  the  mate,  but  I  now  went  upon  deck  myself 
and  gave  orders,  sending  him  upon  the  forecastle.  The 
night  was  dark  and  squally,  but  the  sea  was  not  high,  and 
the  ship  was  running  off  about  nine  knots,  with  the  wind 
upon  the  starboard  quarter.  The  weather  being  very  un- 
promising, the  second  reef  was  taken  in  the  fore  and  main- 
topsails,  the  mizen  handed,  and  the  fore  and  mizen  top- 
gallant-ya»ds  sent  down.  This  done,  one  watch  was 
permitted  to  go  below,  and  I  prepared  to  betake  myself  to 
my  berth  again,  directing  that  the  mate,  to  whom  I  wished 
to  give  some  orders,  should  be  sent  to  mo.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  and  consternation,  word  was  brought  me, 
afVer  a  short  time,  that  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I 
hastened  upon  deck,  ordered  all  hands  up  again,  and  ques- 
tioned every  man  in  the  ship  upon  the  subject,  but 
they  one  and  all  declared  that  they  had  not  seen  the  mate 
forward.  Lanterns  were  then  brought,  and  every  acces- 
sible part  of  the  vessel  was  unavailingly  searched.  I  then, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  crew,  expressed  my  fear  that 
he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  repaired  to  the  cabin,  in  a 
state  of  mental  agitation  impossible  to  be  described.  I 
could  not,  indeed,  but  entertain  strong  suspicions  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  met  a  violent  death. 

Feeling  a  deep  sense  of  forlornness  and  insecurity,  I 
proceeded  to  load  and  deposit  in  my  state-room  all  the 
fire-arms  on  board,  amounting  to  several  muskets  and 
four  pairs  of  pistols.  The  steward  was  a  faithful  mu- 
latto man,  who  had  sailed  with  me  several  voyages.  To 
him  I  communicated  my  suspicions,  and  directed  him  to 
be  constantly  on  the  alert:  and  should  any  further  diffi- 
culty witl.  the  crew  occur,  to  repair  immediately  to  my 
state-room  and  arm  himself.  His  usual  berth  was  in 
the  steerage,  but  I  directed  that  he  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  clear  out  and  occupy  one  in  the  cabin 
near  my  own.  The  second  mate  occupied  a  small  state- 
room opening  into  the  passage  which  led  from  the  steerage 
to  the  cabin.  I  called  him  from  the  deck,  gave  him  a  pair 
of  loaded  pistols,  with  orders  to  keep  them  in  his  berth  ; 


and,  during  his  night-watches  on  deck,  never  to  go  for 
ward  of  the  main-mast,  but  to  continue  as  constantly  as 
possible  near  the  cabin  companion-way,  and  call  me  upon 
the  slightest  occasion.  After  this,  I  laid  down  in  my  bed, 
ordering  that  I  should  be  called  at  four  o'clock,  for  the 
morning  watch. 

A  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  I  heard  three 
or  four  gentle  knocks  under  the  counter  of  the  ship, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  stern  immediately  under  the  cabin 
windows.  In  a  minute  or  two  they  were  distinctly  repeated. 
I  arose — opened  the  cabin  window,  and  called.  The  mate 
answered  I  I  gave  hira  the  end  of  a  rope  to  assist  him 
up,  and  ray  delighted  soul  poured  forth  a  flood  of  gratitude 
to  that  Being  who  had  restored  him  to  me  uninjured.  His 
story  was  soon  told.  He  had  gone  forward  upon  being 
ordered  by  me,  after  the  calling  of  all  hands,  and  had  barely 
reached  the  forecastle,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  two 
foreigners,  and  before  he  could  utter  more  than  one  cry, 
which  was  drowned  in  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
was  thrown  over  the  bow.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  an 
excellent  swimmer.  The  topsails  of  the  ship  were  clewed 
down  to  reef,  and  her  way,  of  course,  considerably  lessened. 
In  an  instant  he  found  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  was  acci- 
dentally towing  overboard,  within  his  grasp,  and  to  this  he 
clung.  By  a  desperate  effort,  he  caught  one  of  the  rudder- 
chains,  which  was  very  low,  and  drew  himself  by  it  upon 
the  step  or  jog  of  the  rudder,  where  he  had  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  remain  without  calling  out,  until  the  light 
had  ceased  to  shine  through  the  cabin  windows,  when  he 
concluded  that  the  search  for  him  was  over.  He  then  made 
the  signal  to  me. 

No  being  in  the  ship  besides  myself  was  apprized  of  his 
safety  ;  for  the  gale  had  increased  and  completely  drowned 
the  sounds  of  the  knocking,  opening  the  window,  &c., 
before  they  could  reach  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  cabin  but  ourselves,  the  steward  having 
retired  to  his  berth  in  the  steerage.  It  was  at  once  resolved 
that  the  second  mate  only  should  be  informed  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  immediately  betook  himself  to  a  large  \acant 
state-room,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  all  his 
wants  were  attended  to  by  me ;  even  the  steward  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  cabin  as  rarely  as  possible. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  prosperous.  It  seemed  that  the 
foreigners  had  only  been  actuated  by  revenge  in  the 
violence  they  had  committed ;  for  nothing  further  was 
attempted  by  them.  In  due  season  we  took  a  pilot  in  the 
Channel,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
As  soon  as  the  proper  arrangements  were  made,  wo  com 
menced  warping  the  ship  into  dock,  and  while  engaged 
in  this  operation,  the  Mate  appeared  on  deck,  went  for- 
ward, and  attended  to  his  duties  as  usual .'  A  scene  now 
occurred  which  is  beyond  description :  every  feature  of 
it  is  as  vivid  in  ray  recollection  as  though  it  occurred 
but  yesterday.  The  warp  dropped  from  the  paralyzed  hands 
of  the  horror-stricken  sailors,  and  had  it  not  been  taken  up 
by  some  boatmen  on  board,  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  anchor  again  and  procure  assistance  from  the  shore.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered ;  but  the  two  guilty  wretches  staggered 
to  the  mainmast,  where  they  remained  petrified  with  horror, 
until  the  officer,  who  had  been  sent  for,  approached  to  take 
them  into  custody.  They  then  seemed  in  a  measure  to  be 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  appalling  predicament,  and 
uttered  the  most  piercing  expressions  of  lamentation  and 
despair. 

They  were  soon  tried,  capitally  convicted,  and  executed 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
VII.     Skater. 

We  now  come  to  the  seventh  and  last  of  this  strange 
company,  but  not  the  least  in  fame  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones  ! 

"The  last  to  make  up  here  the  number  of  seven,  was 
the  idol  ^tliUv,  fondly  of  some,  supposed  to  be  Sainrnus. 
He  was  mistaken  for  Saturnus,  not  in  regard  of  any 
saturnical  quality,  but  because  his  name  sounded  somewhat 
near  it,  and  his  festival-day  fell  jump  with  that  of  Saturn. 
But  I  can  find  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  these  were 
intended  for  such,  before  it  pleased  the  Romans  so  to 
interpret  them:  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Germans,  for 
their  idols'  more  honour,  were  afterwards  content  to  allow 
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It  so.  This  goodly  god  stood  to  be  adored  in  such  matuicr,  as 
here  his  i  icture  doth  show  him. 


THE   IDOL   8F.ATER. 

'  First,  on  ;\  pillar  was  placed  a  pen-h,  on  the  sharp  prick- 
'fd  back  of  which  stood  this  idol.  He  was  lean  of  visage, 
having  long  hair,  and  a  long  beard,  and  was  bare-headed 
and  bare-footed.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  a  wheel,  and 
in  his  right  he  carried  a  pail  of  water,  wlierein  were  (lowers 
and  fruits.  His  long  coat  was  girded  unto  him  with  a 
towel  of  white  linen.  His  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of 
tliis  fish,  was  to  signify  that  the  Saxons,  for  their  serving 
him,  should  pass  steadfastly  and  without  harm,  in  dan- 
gerous and  diflitult  places.  By  the  wheel  was  betokened 
the  knit  unity  and  conjoined  concord  of  tlie  Saxons,  and 
their  concurring  together  in  the  running  one  course.  By 
the  girdle,  which  with  the  wind  streamed  from  him,  was 
signified  the  Saxons'  freedom.  By  the  pail  with  flowers 
and  fruits,  was  declared,  that  with  kindly  rain  he  would 
nourish  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  such  friiit  and  flowers. 
And  the  day  unto  which  we  yet  give  the  name  of  Satur- 
day, did  first  receive,  by  being  unto  him  celebrated,  the 
same  appellation." 

Good  ma.ster  Verstegan  having  beetj  unusually 
precise,  as  well  as  fanciful,  in  his  description  of  this 
figure,  we  will  say  no  more  of  heater ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  additional 
passages,  quaintly  describing  other  inferior  deities, 
worshipped  by  our  licnighted  ancestors. 

"  The  Saxons  had,  beside  tliese,  the  idol  Ermensewl  in 
great  reputation,  his  name  being,  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
l)illar,  or  stay  of  the  poor.  This  god,  (or  more  truly  devil,) 
was  made  armed,  standing  among  flowers,  &c.  They 
adored,  also,  the  idol  jTrnnt,  who  had  that  name  for  his 
being  set  upon  a  great  Hint-stone.  This  idol  was  made 
like  the  image  of  Death,  and  naked,  save  only  a  sheet 
about  him.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  torch,  or,  as  they 
termed  it,  a  fire-blaze:  on  his  head  a  lion  rested.  They 
bad  also  many  other  idols,  whicti  would  be  too  long,  and 
too  worthless,  here  to  be  described.  And  such  was  their 
great  blindness  in  this  gross  paganism,  that  they  not 
oidy  with  all  divine  honour  adored  these  idols,  but  even 
sacrificed  human  creatures  unto  them,  both  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  adjoining  northern  reirions.  Yea,  IlERALn, 
King  of  Norway,  did  sacrifice  two  of  his  own  sons  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  that  he   might  obtain  of  them  such  a 


tempest  at  sea,  as  should  break  and  disperse  the  artnada, 
which  from  Herald,  King  of  Denmark,  was  coming  against 
liim:  the  which,  according  to  his  desire,  by  the  Devil"* 
power,  (whose  instruments  the  idols  were,)  he  obtained." 

We  must  remember,  that  the  author,  in  affirming 
the  success  of  this  horrible  piece  of  idolatry,  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  when 
not  only  the  monarch,  but  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  time,  including  the  incomparable  Lord  Bacon, 
implicitly  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  therefore  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  absurd  stories  of  this  kind. 

"These  idols  before  named,  with  other  the  like,  the 
pagan  Saxons  brought  with  them,  at  such  times  as  they 
came  into  Britain  ;  and  there  erected  and  honoured  them, 
and  especially  their  idol  Woden,  as  it  doth  appear  by 
sundry  places  in  England,  which  of  him  yet  retain  their 
appellation." 

In  a  former  paper,  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  instanced 
Woodnesborough,  or  Woden's  borough,  in  which  parish 
are  many  names  of  places  evidently  derived  from  the 
Saxon  ;  among  others.  Cold  Friday -Street.  "  This," 
says  Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  "  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  Saxon  words  Cola  and  Friga,  which 
latter  was  the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Saxons." 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Idols  of  the 
Saxons.  "  Of  these,"  to  use  once  more  the  language  of 
Verstegan,  "  though  they  had  many,  yet  seven  among 
the  rest  they  especially  appropriated  unto  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  which,  according  to  their  course 
and  properties,  we  have  here,  to  satisfy  the  curious 
reader,  described,  both  in  portraiture  and  otherwise." 

Not  only,  however,  "  to  satisfy  the  curious,"  but 
to  raise  right  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  effect,  as  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  object  of  these  remarks.  For,  when 
we  consider  that  the  natives  of  England  were  for- 
merly "  Gentiles,  carried  away  to  these  dumb  idols, 
even  as  they  were  led  ;"  does  it  seem  to  us  a  small 
thing  "  to  know  the  God  of  our  Father,"  and  to  be 
taught  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  how  we  may 
"  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing 
mind  ?"  We  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness 
and  error  into  the  clear  light ;  and  if  any  one,  born 
in  a  Christiaii  land,  will  give  due  attention  to  the 
subject  which  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  these 
descriptions  ;  he  will  surely  acknowledge  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  high  privilege,  and  bound  by  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  one,  and  true  to  the  other.  We  know  not 
how  to  conclude  our  series  in  words  more  to  the  point 
than  those  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  work  lately 
published,  entitled  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine. 

"  The  meteor  flag  of  Britain  had  been  hoisted  in  honour 
of  our  arrival  *  •  it  floated  above  me  on  the  breeze,  glancing 
brightly  in  the  moonlight,  and  carried  my  thoughts  irre- 
sistibly homewards.  The  contrast  between  England* 
condition  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  at  the 
present,  came  forcibly  before  me.  What  was  she  then? 
An  island,  inhabited  by  naked  miserable  savages,  given  up 
to  a  sanguinary  idolatry.  What  is  she  now  ?  The  chosen 
of  the  earth,  invested  by  the  Almighty  with  the  privileges 
of  the  once-favoured  sons  of  Abraham,  the  depository  of 
His  oracles,  the  guardian  of  His  holy  faith ;  and  her  flag, 
however  glorious  in  its  triumphs  under  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
while  braving  'the  battle  and  the  breeze,'  has  the  still 
higher  pre-eminence  of  being  His  instrument,  to  bear  th« 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  May  she  never  be  insensible  of  these  lofty  nri- 
vileges,  never  forfeit  her  high  estate!'' 

•  At  Jaffa. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF   BRITISH    INDIA   TO  THE 

MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  British  Empire  in  India  extends  from  latitude 
5°  to  32°  North,  and  from  long.  70°  to  92°  East; 
it  has  above  five  thousand  miles  of  sea- coast,  and 
contains  a  native  population  of  upwards  of  eighty 
millions  of  people.  Although  distant  from  us  by  sea 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles,  the  whole  of  this 
immense  empire  is  completely  subject  to  British 
authority ;  it  is  now  freely  open  to  British  manufac- 
tures and  British  merchandise,  and  it  thus  offers  a 
boundless  and  a  tempting  field  for  the  enterprise 
of  the  trader,  the  capitalist,  and  the  settler. 

Heretofore,  the  trade  with  thlfe  vast  empire  had 
been  confined  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  the 
change  of  policy  which  has  taken  place  on  the  expi- 
ration of  their  Charter,  has  rendered  the  whole  country 
accessible  to  British  subjects,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  thus  about  to  acquire  new  interests  in  India;  to 
be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  native 
tribes,  of  various  castes  and  of  different  religions, 
habits,  and  manners  ;  and  of  these  people,  their  wants, 
their  desires,  and  their  acquirements,  comparatively 
little  is  known  in  this  country.  We  therefore  pro- 
pose to  furnisli,  from  time  to  time,  really  useful  and 
practical  information  on  this  important  subject,  and 
our  readers  may  rely  upon  whatever  appears  relative 
thereto  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  being  drawn  from 
proper  sources,  and  given  upon  indisputable  authority. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  convey  the  preparatory 
knowledge  calculated  to  ensure  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  subject,  than  by  quoting  the  Evidence  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  a 
collection  of  writings,  drawings,  sculptured  records, 
and  other  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  collected  in  the 
East,  by  the  late  ColonelMackenzie.  This  talented 
and  public-spirited  officer  was  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  and  devoted  thirty-four  years  of  his  valuable  life 
to  making  this  collection,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  British  Government  and  the  British  public 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native 
population,  their  history,  manners,  and  usages. 

Our  engraving,  taken  from  an  original  dl■^l,^illg 
presented  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  contains  portraits  of  Colonel  Mac- 
keVizie,  and  of  three  distinguished  Brahmins  of  the 
three  leading  sects  in  the  South  of  India  *.  Through 
the  assistance  of  these  intelligent  natives,  the  Colonel 
procured  the  valuable  information  contained  in  his 
collection,  and  to  this  source,  and  its  continuation, 
we  now  look  for  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  religion, 
philosophy,  laws,  manners,  usages,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, arts  and  sciences,  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  sects. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  knowing  that  the  natives 
are  anxious  for  the  British  Government  to  be  accu- 
rately informed  relative  to  their  wants,  their  interests, 
and  their  usages,  and  that  Parliament,  in  legislating 
for  them,  must  be  equally  desirous  to  act  upon  the 
best  information  which  can  be  obtained,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  two  years  ago.  He  recommended 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  measures 
for  completing  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  through  the 
natives  thenisoK  cs,  in  order  tliat  the  British  public 
might  be  guided  by  correct  information,  in  their  mer- 
cantile   transactions    with    the    East,    and    that  the 

•  in  the  back-ground,  is  represented  the  celebrated  coiossal 
figure  of  Buddha,  in  a  temple  on  a  hill  in  the  South  of  India;  this 
is  a  ffreal  object  of  worship  amongst  the  sect  of  Jains,  respecting 
whose  liistory  Colonel  iMackenzie  has  collected  much  curious 
■uformation 


natives  should  be  encouraged  to  introduce  European 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  natural  tendency 
of  those  measures  would  be  to  render  the  people 
capable  of  enjoying  such  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  and  such  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  British  constitution,  as  might  be  found  appli- 
cable to  the  state  of  their  manners,  and  to  the  situation 
of  their  country.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
Sir  Alexander's  Evidence: 

During  the  period  of  ten  years  that  I  was  Chief  Justice 
and  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  history  of  every  part 
of  India,  and  I  made  two  journeys  by  land,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Madras,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring  on 
the  spot  into  the  history,  religion,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Colonel  Mackenzie,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lewis.  When 
a  very  young  man,  he  was  much  patronized,  on  account 
of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  by  Lord  Seaforth,  and  my 
late  grandfather  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chistoun.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  by  the  latter, 
then  about  to  write  a  life  of  his  ancestor,  John  Napier  of 
Merchistoun,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  to  collect  for 
him,  with  a  view  to  that  life,  from  works  relating  to  India, 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Hindoos  possessed 
of  mathematics  and  of  logarithms.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  being  desirous  of  prosecuting 
his  oriental  researches  in  India,  Lord  Seaforth  got  him 
appointed  to  the  engineers  at  Madras,  and  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  late  Lord  Macartney,  then 
governor  of  that  presidency,  and  to  my  father,  who  held 
a  high  situation  under  his  lordship  at  Madura,  (described 
by  Ptolemy  as  the  Regio  Pandionis  of  the  South  of 
India,)  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Hindoo  kingdom  and 
the  seat  of  a  Hindoo  college,  celebrated,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  tenth  century,  for  the  knowledge  which  its  mem- 
bers had  acquired  in  astronomy,  and  in  mathematics. 
My  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
friend  and  early  patron,  Lord  Napier,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  father's  death,  had  determined,  herself,  to 
write  the  life  of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  resided  at 
that  time  with  my  father  at  Madura,  and  employed  the 
most  distinguished  Brahmins  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
collecting  information  relative  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Knowing  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  been  employed  by  her  father  in 
inquiries  similar  to  those  in  which  she  was  then  engaged, 
and  wishing  to  have  his  assistance,  my  father  invited  him 
to  Madura,  and  there  introduced  liim  to  the  Brahmins  and 
other  literary  natives. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  soon  discovered  that  the  most  valuable 
materials  for  an  account  of  India,  might  be  collected  in 
different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  during  his  residence 
at  Madura,  first  formed  the  plan  of  making  his  collection. 
This  afterwards  became  the  favourite  object  of  his  pursuit 
for  thirty-eight  years,  and  now  forms  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents 
relative  to  India  ever  made. 

It  was  Colonel  Mackenzie's  wish,  if  he  had  survived  till 
he  had  completed  his  collection,  to  return  to  England,  and 
to  arrange  it.  In  1817,  being  myself  about  to  return  to 
England  from  Ceylon,  I  went  to  Madras  to  take  leave  of 
him.  He,  in  consequence  of  the  long  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  us,  and  his  belief  that  we  should 
not  meet  again,  addressed  to  me  a  letter,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  his  labours,  and  requesting  me,  in  case  of  his 
death,  to  publish  it.  On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  explained 
to  Mr.  Grant,  then  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  desirableness  of  allowing  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  come 
to  England,  to  arrange  his  valuable  materials.  Mr.  Grant 
liberally  agreed  to  propose  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that 
tho  Colonel  should  come  to  England,  upon  full  pay  and 
allowances  for  three  years  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  1  received 
intelligence  of  the  Colonel's  death  in  Bengal. 

Soon  after,  according  to  his  desire,  I  published  his  letter, 
and  also  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  calling  his  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
Mackenzie  Collection,  adding,  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  colonel  had  laid  out  upwards  of  15,000/.  of  his 
own  money,  in  making  it.  His  lordship,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  purchased  the  whole  collection  lor  tho  East  India 
Company,  from  Colonel  Mackenzie's  widow,  for  10,000/. 
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'•Tiere  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Collection  in  two  octuvo 
volumes,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  at  Oxford, 
formed  some  years  ago,  partly  from  the  colonel  s  letter,  and 
partly  from  a  list  which  his  Brahmins  had  drawn  up  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  materials 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  India,  very  exten- 
sive information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  drama,  and 
that  of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  different  ages,  among 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  attended  to 
the  subject,  that  dramatic  compositions,  and  pictorial  and 
sculptural  representations,  had  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  Hindoo  Governments,  as  the  most  efficient 
medium  through  which  they  could  circulate  amongst  the 
people,  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge,  and  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  state  of  society  which  they  were  de- 
sirous of  supporting. 

In  1 806, 1  sent  to  Mr.  Fox  a  plan  for  introducing  a  system 
of  government  throughout  British  India,  more  in  confor- 
mity than  the  one  which  prevailed,  with  the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  agree- 
ablv  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country,  dramas,  pictures, 
and  works  of  sculpture,  might  be  used  as  the  means  of 
circulating  the  requisite  knowledge  among  the  people.  I 
therefore  requested  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  make  fbr  me  such 
a  collection  of  works  of  this  nature,  as  would  enable  the 
British  Government  to  ascertain  what  had  been  done  by 
such  means,  and  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken,  for 
inculcating  among  the  people,  by  similar  means,  such 
knowledge  as  might  be  applicable  to  the  system  they 
might  wish  to  introduce,  and  the  state  of  society  which 
they  might  wish  to  form. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  Government  ought  now  to  employ 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  to  report  on  the  particular 
descriptions  of  knowledge  which  have  hitherto  been  circu- 
lated by  the  Hindoo  Governments  amongst  the  population, 
by  means  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  also,  of 
what  ought  now  to  be  circulated  by  similar  means.  I  am 
also  of  opinion,  that  able  writers  and  artists,  in  this  country, 
should  be  employed  to  execute  works,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  out  to  India,  at  the  public  expense,  and  exhi- 
bited in  every  part  of  the  British  territories.  Such 
measures  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  moral  and 
political  character  of  the  natives,  of  furnishing  specimens 
of  art  for  their  imitation,  and  of  encouraging  writers  and 
artists  in  Great  Britain,  profitably  to  devote  their  talents 
to  the  improvement  of  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

I  think  also,  that  considering  the  importance  of  the  object. 
Parliament  ought  to  authorize  the  necessary  expenditure, 
to  complete  the  Mackenzie  Collection.  This  would  show 
the  people  of  India,  that  Parliament  is  anxious  to  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Empire,  for  whose 
interest  it  is  constantly  called  upon  to  legislate,  and  con- 
vince the  people,  that  it  has  not  only  the  desire,  but  also 
the  means,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  institutions, 
and  of  adapting  the  measures  which  they  may  introduce 
into  India,  to  the  i)eculiar  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  Brahmin  who,  in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  life-time, 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  learned  natives  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  plan 
upon  which  the  colonel  intended  to  have  carried  on  his 
researches,  is  still  alive;  and  Captain  Harkness,  of  the 
Madras  Army,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  same  pursuits  as  Colonel  Mackenzie,  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  India,  and  also  well  qualified  to 
continue  the  researches  in  which  the  colonel  was  engaged  ; 
this  gentleman  is  now  in  England,  and  is  wiUing  to 
afford  his  assistance.  I  therefore  propose,  that  Govern- 
ment should  authorize  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  take 
such  stops,  in  communication  with  the  Brahmin,  and  with 
Captain  Harkness,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Mackenzie  Collection ;  and  that  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  be  authorized  to  give  them  assistance  in  every 
part  of  the  British  territories  in  India. 

Kavelli  Venkata  Lakshmiyah,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  three  Brahmins  before  mentioned,  is  still 
living  at  Madras*,  and  to  him  Sir  Alexander  addressed 

•  He  is  President  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Hindoos  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.  The  figure  a*, 
the  right  hand  of  the  print,  holding  a  telescope,  is  a  portrait  of  him, 
and  was  much  like  him  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  At  the  recent 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  latter  Society,  the  health  of  the  learned 
Hrahmin  was  given  by  Sir  A.  Johnston,  and  drank  with  great 
applause. 


a  letter,  recommending  him  to  take  measures  for  at- 
taining the  literary  and  scientific  objects  which  had 
been  suggested.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Evidence,  this  enlightened  Indian, 
with  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  countrymen,  formed 
at  Madras  a  Literary  Society,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  of  the  most  zealous  and  the  best- informed 
natives  of  the  place.  Their  principal  object  is  to 
complete  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ;  to  introduce 
amongst  their  countrymen  the  most  useful  branches 
of  European  arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  and  to 
collect  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  England  such 
local  information,  relative  to  the  domestic  habits, 
usages,  and  wants  of  the  people,  as  will  enable  traders 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  know  what 
description  of  articles  are  most  suitable  to  the  Indian 
market. 

Following  up  the  valuable  suggestions  given  in 
his  Evidence,  Sir  Alexander,  as  Chairman  of  their 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  lately  recommended 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
frequent  publication  of  those  important  communi- 
cations which  the  Society  receives  from  official  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  East,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  This  suggestion  has  been 
adopted,  and,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  that 
powerful  and  influential  body,  a  journal  is  to  appear, 
in  which  information  of  the  highest  importance,  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained through  no  other  channel,  will  be  periodically 
conveyed  to  the  public. 


It  is  a  false  and  indolent  humility,  which  makes  people  sit 
still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not  believe  they  are 
capable  of  doing  much,  for  every  body  can  do  something. 
Every  body  can  set  a  good  example,  he  it  to  many  or  to 
few ;  every  body  can  in  some  degree,  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly ;  every  body 
has  some  one  whom  they  can  advise  and  instruct,  or  in 
some  way  help  to  guide  through  life. Miss  Talbot. 


Assure  yourself,  that  employment  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  disappointments  of  life.  Let  even  your 
calamity  have  the  liberal  effect  of  occupying  you  in  some 
active  virtue,  so  shall  you  in  a  manner  remember  others, 
till  you  forget  yourself. Pratt. 


Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  but  a  day 
repeated ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbered  his  life  by 
days ;  and  Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  holy  arithmetic, 
to  number  not  his  years  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore, 
that  dare  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal ;  those  tnat 
dare  mispend  it,  desperate. Bishop  Hall. 


The  sacred  duty  of  an  adviser  (one  of  the  most  inviolable 
that  exists,)  would  lead  me,  towards  a  real  enemy,  to  act 
as  if  my  best  friend  were  the  party  concerned. Burkk. 


There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us  with 
earthly  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  bo 
at  intervals  disencumbered,  that  we  may  place  ourselves  in 
His  presence,  who  views  effects  in  their  causes,  and  actions 
in  their  motives ;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingworth  expresses 
it,  consider  things,  as  if  there  were  no  other  beings  in  the 
world  but  God  and  ourselves;  or,  to  use  language  yet  more 
awful,  "  may  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still." 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  toj 
much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himself;  and 
Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among  the  early  restorers  of 
literature,  thought  the  study  of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  bis  tomb. 
"I  am  Pontanus,  beloved  by  the  powers  of  literature, 
admired  by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarclis 
of  the  world.  Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more 
properly,  who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who  am  in 
darkness  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat  thee  to  knr  ' 

thyself." Johnson. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  TRAVELLERS  SCRAP-BOOK. 
No.  IL 

Travelling  IN  Switzerland.  Lake  of  Zurich.  Rocky 
Scenery.  Swiss  Lakes.  Vulture's  Nest.  Wallen- 
STADT.  The  Via  Mala.  Sagacity  of  the  Mule. 
Splugen. 

During  my  stay  at  Zurich,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Ebel,  who  is  so  well  known  to  all  travellers  and  tourists  in 
Switzerland,  by  his  miiiute  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
every  part  of  that  interesting  land.  It  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  gentleman  that  we  determined  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  the  Spliigen  I'ass,  which  is  the  most  frequented 
route  of  communication  in  the  large  frontier  canton  of  the 
Grisons,  between  Germany  and  Italy.  This  passage  is  very 
lofty,  being  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  aiicl  there  is  no  part  of  the  Alps  which  presents  more 
grand  and  awfiil  scenery. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Doctor  we  were  provided 
with  an  excellent  guide,  and  furnished  with  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  journey  with 
interest  and  comfort. 

Upon  quitting  the  town  of  Zurich,  we  embarked  ujwn 
the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name,  in  one  of  the  boats  which 
serve  as  the  ordinary  means  of  comnmnication  between 
the  different  places  on  its  banks.  As  we  sailed  along,  we 
had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  the  delightful  tcenery  which  en 
every  side  met  the  eye.  The  country  around,  which  is 
fertile  and  well-cultivated,  presented  a  rich  and  varied 
picture,  exhibiting  a  constant  succession  of  smiling  and 
picturesque  landscapes;  for  nowhere,  indeed,  does  nature 
appear  in  a  more  pleasing  and  graceful  form,  than  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake.  We  landed  near  Utznach;  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  AVesen,  where  we  supped  and  slept. 
This  little  town  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake 
of  Wallenstadt;  and  its  appearance  is  not  very  prepossess- 
ing. In  1799  and  1800,  it  experienced  largely  the  horrors 
of  warfare;  as  it  lay,  unfortunately,  in  the  track  of  the 
armies  passing  to  and  from  Italy.  The  Austrians  and 
Russians,  and  French,  alternately  occupied  it;  and  all 
alike  plundered  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  rapacity  of  the 
soldiers  left  nothing  untouched  ;  the  \er)-  cattle  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  were  not  even  spared. 

In  the  morning,  we  commenced  our  course  upon  the  lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  using  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  scenery  which  now  opened  upon  om-  view  was  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  that  which  we  had  enjoyed 
30  much  the  day  before ;  but  it  possessed  charms  equally 
great.  Rocks  of  a  rugged  form,  rising  precipitately  out  of 
the  deep  waters,  and  shooting  up  to  a  lowering  height,  en- 
closed us  on  either  side;  and  here  and  there  were  to  be 
seen  wild  torrents,  dashing  swiftly  over  the  mountain- 
heights,  and  pouring  themselves  into  the  lake  beneath, 
with  a  loud  roar.  The  savage  sublimity  of  the  scene  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  impressive  which  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed; and  it  is  still  powerfully  riveted  on  my  memory. 

Tlie  navigation  of  this  lake  has  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  dangerous ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Wallenstadt 
resembles  those  other  of  the  Swiss  lakes  which  are  enclosed 
as  it  is  by  mountains.  Although  the  danger  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  for  one  who 
has  looked  upon  the  frightful  rocks  which  bound  the  waters 
of  the  lake  to  conceive,  that  a  boat  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
storm  would  be  in  a  position  of  very  considerable  peril; 
and  the  boats  which  are  in  general  use  are  certainly  not 
calculated  to  bear  the  slightest  rough  weather,  being,  as 
M.  Simond  calls  them,  "  mere  square  boxes,  rowing  and 
sailing  equally  ill." 

The  most  dangerous  wind  is  that  which  blows  from  the 
north;  it  strikes  against  the  lofty  rocks  which  line  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then  falling  vertically  upon 
the  water,  furrows  its  surface  into  short  irregular  waves  of 
a  fearful  height.  The  boatmen  are  subjected  to  very  strict 
police- regulations;  they  are  ordered,  to  keep  always,  when 
the  weather  is  doubtful,  close  to  the  southern  shore,  which 
affords  more  places  of  shelter  than  the  northern;  and  they 
are  forbidden  to  venture  out  at  all,  during  a  storm.  Besides, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  same  boat  for  more 
than  three  years. 

Tliis  lake,  especially  its  northern  bank,  is  much  haunted 
by  the  celebrated  Liimmergeyer,  or  Bearded  Vulture;  the 
largest,  next  to  the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  of  all  the  known 
birds  of  prey.  This  creature  is  the  scourge  of  the  flocks 
which  graze  in  the  Alpine  valleys;  it  attacks  and  carries 
off  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  calves,  and  even  large  dogs. 


Dr.  Ebel  tells  a  story  of  this  animal,  wnich  at  once 
illustrates  its  bold  daring,  and  exhibits  an  instance  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  those  men  who  pursue  the  perilous 
occupation  of  the  chase,  in  these  wild  regions.  A  young 
hunter,  having  discovered  the  nest  of  a  Lammergeyer,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  killed  the 
male,  and  then  taking  off  his  shoes,  crept  along  a  narrow 
shelf  of  rock,  till  he  came  just  under  the  hole  where  the 
four  little  ones  were  deposited.  While  in  the  very  act  of 
raising  his  left  arm  to  take  them  out  of  the  nest,  the 
mother  pounced  flercly  down  upon  him  from  above,  and 
stuck  her  talons  in  the  uplifted  arm,  and  her  beak  in  his 
side.  The  liunter's  position  was  perilous ;  for  the  least 
struggle  with  his  powerful  antagonist,  might  have  sent  him 
headlong  down  the  precipice.  But  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  remained  quite  still  and  motion- 
less for  some  minutes  ;  then  slowly  resting  the  stock  of  his 
gun  against  his  feet,  turned  the  muzzle  upon  the  poor 
bird,  and  pulling  the  trigger  with  his  toe,  shot  her  dead. 
The  same  author  observes,  also,  that  a  Lammergeyer  has 
been  seen  to  carry  off  a  dog  before  his  master's  eyes,  to  some 
neighbouring  rocks,  and  there  enjoy  a  comfortable  repast, 
in  quiet  security. 

We  soon  reached  the  small  town  of  Wallenstadt,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  there  we  breakfasted  ; 
wo  then  hired  cars,  such  as  are  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conveyance  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Sargans,  along  a  fine  valley  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  with  magnificent  mountains  on  either  side  of 
us.  Quitting  Sargans  we  approached  the  Rhine,  and 
continued  our  route  along  the  almost  ruined  valley  of  that 
desolating  river  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
Grisons.  Here  we  were  compelled  to  quit  our  carriages, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  backs  of  mules,  for  the  road  on 
which  our  journey  lay  would  not  allow  the  passage  of  any 
de.scription  of  wheeled  vehicle,  not  even  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
Our  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Tusis,  and  there  pass  the 
night :  and,  considering  the  circumstance  that  ladies  were 
of  the  party,  the  distance  was  amply  sufficient. 

There  was  an  effect  which  these  mountain  journeyings 
never  failed  to  produce, — to  furnish  us  with  remarkably 
keen  appetites ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  readily  believed,  that 
we  expected,  with  no  small  anxiety,  the  period  of  our 
arrival  at  Tusis,  v\here  wo  anticipated  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  supper,  and  the  luxury  of  repose  after  the  toils  of  the 
day.  At  length  we  reached  the  long-wished-for  inn  ;  and 
heartily  glad  were  we  all  to  alight  from  our  mules,  and  to 
set  the  whole  house  in  commotion,  to  prepare  us  a  repast 
wherewith  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  But  before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  circumstances  had  occurred  which  rendered 
it  advisable  for  us  to  quit  Tusis  immediately,  and  resume 
our  journey.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment,  not  less  to 
the  mules  than  to  ourselves;  the  poor  beasts  were  ordered 
back  to  the  door;  and  the  baggage  having  been  fixed,  and 
the  ladies  mounted,  we  set  out  again,  intending  to  reach 
Andeer,  or  if  possible,  the  village  of  Spliigen  itself.  But 
our  vexation  soon  began  to  dissipate,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sublime  scenery  which  soon  broke  upon  our 
view. 

We  were  fast  approaching  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the 
name  (and  a  very  appropriate  one  too),  given  to  the  road, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  leads  across  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gorges  in  Switzerland.  It  extends  along  a 
deep  ravine,  formed  by  the  bases  of  mountains,  rising  to 
the  height  of  6000.  and  even  8000  feet,  above  the  torrent 
which  separates  tnem.  The  path,  which  is  cut  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  breadth  ; 
it  is  sometimes  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  on  the  right 
side  of  the  gulf,  which  it  crosses  by  three  bridges ; 
these  are  built  at  a  very  great  height,  one  of  them  480 
feet  above  the  river,  (which  is  the  Lower  Rhine,)  because 
there  the  ravine  is  generally  much  narrower ;  in  many 
places,  indeed,  its  sides  are  not  50  feet  apart.  It  re- 
quires a  firm  head  to  look  steadily  down  from  this  ama- 
zing height,  at  the  struggling  torrent  below,  which  is 
seen  dashing  along,  raging  and  foaming,  and  throwing 
its  agitated  waters  far  and  wide  against  the  rocky  walls 
of  its  contracted  prison ;  and  so  great  is  the  depth,  that 
all  its  mighty  roarings  only  reach  the  ear  in  murmurs. 
The  scenery  was  at  times  so  grand  and  awful  as  to  bring  us 
to  a  dead  stop.  Here  the  path  appeared  to  end  abruptly  at 
the  face  of  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock ;  there  it  seemed 
to  terminate  at  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice ;  in  some  places, 
the  path  was  so  narrow  as  almost  to  deny  a  safe  footing ; 
and,  as  on  one  side  of  it,  the  mountain  rose  so  steep  as  to 
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be  totally  inaccessible,  and  on  the  other,  fell  so  rapidly  as 
ti)  be  little  else  than  a  precipice,  firm  nerves  were  required 
to  induce  one  to  proceed.  The  road  was  very  bad,  even 
tor  us  who  walked,  and  deliberately  chose  our  footing  ;  how 
the  mules  kept  theirs  I  never  could  discover ;  nor  could  I 
ever  have  supposed,  that  females  would  have  the  courage 
lo  sit  perched  on  their  backs,  suspended  absolutely  over 
precipices  nearly  2000  feet  deep.  It  rather  appeared,  as  if 
the  mules  actually  desired  to  terrify  them,  for  they  inva- 
riably walked  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  they 
could,  consistently  with  their  own  safety  ;  so  close,  that  by 
no  possibility  could  any  one  have  alighted  from  a  mule  on 
that  side.  But  this  habit  the  creatures  acquire,  to  give 
themselves  as  much  room  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the 
packages  with  which  they  are  in  general  burdened,  from 
striking  against  the  steep  banks  or  projecting  rocks,  which 
would  inevitably,  when  they  were  trea<ling  on  the  smooth 
slippery  granite,  throw  them  from  their  well-poised 
balance,  and  hurl  them  at  once  down  the  gulf  to  certain 
destruction.  If,  however,  the  mule  is  left  to  his  own 
sagacity,  and  to  step  where  he  pleases,  and  feels  no  check 
on  his  mouth,  he  contrives  almost  invariably,  to  steer  clear 
of  all  obstacles,  and  to  track  his  way,  where  few  men  could 
wish,  and  where  many  men  would  not  bo  able,  to  walk  or 
to  find  a  footing. 

To  a  stranger,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  shod,  appears 
eminently  adapted  to  ensure  their  stumbling.  A  cat's  foot 
stuck  with  pitch  in  an  oyster-shell,  will  convey,  perhaps, 
the  clearest  notion  of  it ;  that  is,  they  walk  with  their  feet 
in  an  iron  cap,  and  that,  too,  over  rounded  rocks,  as  slippery 
as  glass ;  along  the  granite  tracks,  where  the  thundering 
avalanches  yearly  sweep  all  before  them,  bringing  down 
mountains  of  snow,  huge  masses  of  rocks,  and  numbers  of 


fir-trees,  any  thing  like  a  road  is  impossible ;  the  animals 
consequently  wind  their  way  over  the  slanting  and  slippery 
face  of  the  native  rocks,  where  literally,  for  very  many 
yards  together,  I  have  been  compelled  to  walk  with  as 
much  caution  and  deliberation,  as  if  treading  on  the  very 
smoothest  ice ;  and,  in  fact,  without  the  aid  of  the  iron 
pointed  staff,  I  could  not  occasionally  have  kept  my  footing, 
but  must  have  shuffled  along  on  hands  and  knees,  or 
walked  without  my  shoes.  Yet  these  sagacious  creatures 
bore  their  lovely  burdens  in  perfect  safety,  nor  ever  once 
stumbled ;  where  the  path  was  vert/  bad,  they  indeed 
seemed  to  walk  as  much  with  their  nose  as  with  their 
feet,  for  it  was  as  close  to  the  ground,  but  provided  they 
had  the  liberty  to  carry  their  noses  just  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  step  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  they  thought  proper,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  them, 
whether  the  road  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

The  defile  of  the  via  Mala  is  nearly  four  miles  in 
length;  so  that  by  the  time  we  had  reached  its  termination, 
our  minds  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  wildness  and 
subhraity  of  its  scenery.  But  we  soon  experienced  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  its  grandeur,  in  the  calm  repose  aal 
security  of  the  valley  of  Schams;  which,  though  not 
possessing  much  natural  beauty,  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  traveller  who  just  emerges  from  the  savage  gloom  of 
the  Via  Mala. 

When  we  reached  the  Andeer,  we  found  that  wo  might 
still  push  on  to  Spliigen ;  and  in  due  time  we  arrived  at 
this  latter  place,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  its  inn. 
There  we  had  a  blazing  fire  quickly  made,  (and  we  stood 
much  in  need  of  it,)  ordering  a  large  supply  of  the  best 
and  driest  wood  that  could  be  procured,  to  be  brought  into 
the  room.    Nor  did  we  forget  the  supper ;  the  fare  was  not 
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very  sumptuous,  but  we  were  not  very  delicate.  We  made 
ourselves  tolerably  comfortable,  and  retired  to  bed  as 
heartily  tired,  and  as  reasonably  happy,  as  people  in  such 
circumstances  could  be  possibly  expected  to  be. 

E.  D.  B. 


SILENT    MONITORS. 


In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell. 

Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye. 
Are  faithful  Monitors,  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  Spring 

Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 
Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing, 

And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide. 

Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed ; 
There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 

Nymphcea  rests  her  lovely  head; 

But,  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam. 

She  rises  from  her  humid  nest, 
And  sees  reflected  on  the  stream 

The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  bi-east — 

Till  the  bright  day-star  to  the  west 

Declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave; 
Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest. 

She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  Tfieracium's  various  tribe, 

Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowers. 
The  course  of  time  their  blooms  describe. 

And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  Goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rays. 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered  nun. 

The  Bethlem  Star  her  face  unveils. 
When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun, 

But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  Arenaria  creeps; 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands. 

But  soon  within  the  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells,  so  lightly  rayed 

With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue. 
Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 

But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew. 

On  upland  slopes,  the  shepherds  mark 

The  hour,  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 

Lifts  her  soft  eyes,  serenely  blue. 

And  thou  "  Wee  crimson-tipped  flower^' 

Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 
Thy  bosom,  at  the  closing  hour, 

'When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  ground. 

Unlike  Silene,  who  declines 

The  garish  noontide's  bla/.ing  light; 
But,  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 

Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 

That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembrances  who  tell 

How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly. C.  Smith. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL  SCIENCE. 


CmusTiAsiTV  has  everything  to  hope,  and   nothing  to   fear,  from 

PlliloSOphy. CuAl.MKKS. 


Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavis'n  spenders  of  your  time ; 
but  choose  such  which  are  healthful,  short,  transient, 
recreative,  and  apt  to  refresh  you;  but  at  no  period  dwell 
upon  them,  or  make  them  your  great  employment:  for  he 
that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  and  calls  it  recreation,  is 
like  him  whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his 
meat  nothing  but  sauces  ;  they  are  healthless,  chargeable, 
and  useless.  And,  therefore,  avoid  such  games  which 
require  much  time  or  long  attendance,  or  which  are  apt  to 
steal  thy  affections  from  more  severe  employments.  For, 
to  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  tliy  affections,  thou  wilt  not 
grudge  to  give  thy  time.  Natural  necessity  teaches  us, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unl>end  our  bow,  but  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  unready  or  unstrung. Jeremy  Taylor. 


We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  of  our  readers  are 
so  insensible  to  the  beautiful  arrangements  exhibited 
in  all  the  works  of  God,  as  not  occasionally  to  feel  a 
desire  to  investigate,  and  to  thoroughly  understand, 
tho.se  arrangements.  We  live  in  a  world  of  wonders. 
Not  only  is  man  himself  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  but  every  object  within  the  limits  of  our  obser- 
vation, above  us,  beneath  us,  and  around  us,  pre- 
sents some  remarkable  properties  connected  with  its 
original  structure,  its  gradual  developement,  its  suc- 
cessive changes,  or  its  ultimate  design. 

The  light  of  modem  science  has  revealed  to  us 
many  important  secrets.  We  say  modern  science,  be- 
cause the  time  was,  when  even  in  this  highly-favoured 
land,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  a  mysterious  veil 
interposed  between  many  of  the  most  simple  and 
most  useful  productions,  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  and  the  modes  of  their  formation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  all  to  become  philoso- 
phers, but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  people  in 
general  should  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  phenomena  which  are  of  daily  recur- 
rence, which  may  be  as  well  understood  by  the  cot- 
tager and  the  artisan,  as  by  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  which  are  equally  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  important  to  men  in  all  the  varied 
walks  of  life. 

In  the  dark  days  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
there  were  but  few  books,  and  these  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  persons  possessed  of  wealth,  and, 
when  obtained,  could  be  understood  only  by  such  as 
had  participated  in  the  scantily-diffused  blessings  of 
education.  In  writing  books,  especially  on  scientific 
subjects,  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  employ  a  language 
(Latin)  which  could  be  read  only  by  a  select  few  ; 
and,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  subject 
treated  of  the  more  difficult  and  perplexing,  the 
authors  employed  such  absurd  illustrations  and 
symbols,  that  fully  justified  the  emphatic  inquiry, 
"  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge  ?" — Job.  xxxviii.  2. 

These  days  have  happily  passed  away.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  is  characterized  by  views  of  natural 
phenomena,  at  once  rational  and  consistent  with 
facts,  experiments,  and  observation;  whilst  the  means 
employed  in  extensively  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  rcceise  the  support,  and  command  the 
approval  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
Christian. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sphere  of  our  operations, — 
if  it  be  in  the  field,  or  on  the  mountain-top,  with  the 
Botanist, — in  the  forest  or  the  menagerie  with  the 
Zoologist, — in  the  open  plain  or  in  the  observatory 
with  the  Astronomer, — iu  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
mine,  or  the  cleft  of  an  over-hanging  rock,  with  the 
Geologist, — in  the  museum  with  the  Antiquary, — or  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  Chemist, — we  desire  to  keep 
constantly  before  us  the  impressive  truth,  that  the 
grand  aim  of  all  our  labours  should  be,  to  glorify 
God  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works. 

To  the  laboratory  of  the  Chemist  we  now  invite  our 
readers,  whilst  we  lay  before  them,  at  intervals,  a 
series  of  papers,  under  the  above  general  title. 

No.  I.     Indestructibility  of  Matter. 
Before   we   enter  upon  those  minute   details,   that 
illustrate  and  explain  the  laws  whose  operations  deter- 
mine the   stability,  or  accelerate,  modify,  and  con- 
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trol  certain  well-known  change  in  the  forms  and 
constitution  of  the  bodies  around  us,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  understand,  that,  amidst  the  apparent  con- 
fusion, and  waste,  and  disappearance  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  nothing  is  really  lost, — nothing  is  de- 
stroyed,— not  a  single  particle  is  annihilated. 

The  term  matter,  in  the  sense  now  employed  by  us, 
signifies  the  substance,  or  elements,  of  which  all 
bodies  are  composed.  Matter  is  usually  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes,  namely,  solid,  liquid,  aeriform, 
and  imponderable.  The  three  former  have  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  and  may,  therefore,  be  mea- 
sured and  weighed ;  of  the  latter  we  will  speak  more 
particularly  bv  and  by.  A  solid  substance  is  that 
whose  several  parts  unite  firmly,  as  wood,  stone,  or 
coal.  Liquids  have  freedom  of  motion  among  their 
particles,  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  form  of 
the  vessels  that  contain  them,  as  water,  beer,  vinegar. 
Aeriform  substances  possess  freedom  of  motion 
among  their  particles  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than 
liquids.  They  also  yield  readily  to  compression,  but, 
on  being  liberated,  regain  their  former  dimensions. 
They  are  hence  denominated  elastic  fiiiids.  Of  this 
class  are  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  gxs  so  exten- 
sively employed  in  lighting  streets  and  dwellings. 

Imponderable  signifies  that  which  has  no  sensible 
weight.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are 
usually  denominated  imponderables,  and  sometimes 
imponderable  substances.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  latter  is  an  appropriate  designation,  since  it  seems 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
determine  whether  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism are,  in  reality,  subtle  and  refined  substances, 
or  only  certain  qualities  inherent  in  matter,  and  deve- 
loped under  particular  circumstances. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  body  has  no  sensible  weight, 
we  mean  none  that  is  appreciable,  or  that  may  be 
detected  by  the  most  delicate  balances  hitherto  con- 
structed. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  imponderables,  excepting 
as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  connexion  with  matter, 
either  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  state.  So,  in 
like  manner,  have  we  no  knowledge  of  matter  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  im- 
ponderables. It  seems  highly  probable,  from  ana- 
logy and  observation,  that  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  are  co-existent,  although  we  do  not, 
at  present,  possess  the  means  of  rendering  them  all 
visible  to  our  senses. 

Element  is  a  term  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  employ.  We  will  conlude  this  paper  by  endea- 
vouring to  explain  its  meaning. 

When  used  in  connexion  with  material  substances, 
element  signifies  some  distinct  part  or  parts  of  those 
substances  which  admit  of  no  further  change  on 
separation.  When  it  is  said  that  a  body  is  reduced 
to  its  elements,  it  is  not  minute  division,  as  to  quan- 
tity, that  is  intended  ;  but  such  a  separation  of  the 
particles  of  which  a  body  is  composed,  that  those 
possessing  the  same  character  or  quality  shall  be 
obtained,  and  kept  apart  from  those  of  an  opposite 
character  or  quality. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  ponderable  matter,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  only 
it  stands  connected  with  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
elements  of  matter  in  their  separate  and  most  refined 
forms. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  employed  in  re- 
ducing a  compound  body  to  its  elementary  principles, 
each  element  will  be  found  to  be  allied  by  an  indis- 
soluble bond  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  impon- 
derables.   It  also  merits  our  attention,  that,  although 


the  chemist  possesses  the  means  of  separating  sub- 
stances, and  of  exhibiting  their  elements  for  our 
instruction  and  gratification,  the  compound  form  is 
that  in  which  matter  may  be  said  naturally  to  exist, 
and  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  minister  to  the  necessities,  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  R.  R. 


THE    SHREW    MOUSE. 

The  Shrew  Mouse  seems  to  form  a  shade  in  the  order  of 
diminutive  animals,  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
mole  and  the  rat;  which,  though  they  resemble  each  other 
in  size,  diflfer  materially  in  form,  and  are  a  totally  distinct 
species. 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  common  mouse,  and  in 
its  snout,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  jaw-bone,  it 
resembles  the  mole ;  its  eyes  are  black  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  latter  animal,  but  they  are  in  like  manner 
concealed,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mouse.  It 
has  a  short  bare  tail,  small  rounded  ears,  two  upper  fore- 
teeth of  a  singular  construction,  having  a  small  barb  on 
each  side,  almost  imperceptible,  and  five  claws  on  each  foot. 

The  colour  of  the  Shrew  Mouse  is,  in  general,  a  reddish 
brown,  but  some  are  of  an  ash  colour,  and  all  of  them  aie 
white  under  the  belly. 

The  Shrew  Mouse  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  America, 
but  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain 
it  generally  resides  in  barns,  stables,  hay-lofls,  and  on 
dung-hills;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  woods,  and  fields, 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  under  heaps  of  faggots,  or 
leaves,  where  it  frequently  forms  a  little  burrow.  The 
female  produces  as  many  young  at  a  time  as  the  common 
mouse,  but  not  so  frequently. 

This  little  animal  does  not  ramble  far  from  home,  its 
sight  being  very  imperfect,  and  its  pace  slow;  so  that  it 
may  be  caught  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  feeds  on  grain, 
insects,  and  roots,  and,  when  it  can  be  found,  on  putrescent 
Hesh.  When  chased,  or  ensnared,  it  utters  a  cry  more  sharp 
and  piercing  than  that  of  the  mouse.  It  has  also  a  strong 
and  offensive  smell,  owing  to  which  most  cats  reject  the 
flesh,  or  if  they  eat  any  part  of  it,  are  subject  to  sickness 
afterwards.  They  will,  however,  pursue  and  kill  it  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  well  authenticated  circumstance, 
that  there  is  an  annual  mortality  among  these  little  animals, 
about  the  month  of  August,  during  which  they  are  found 
dead  in  great  numbers  in  the  roads,  woods,  and  fields, 
without  any  appearance  of  violence  on  their  bodies. 

A.  H.  K. 


On  being  stuno  by  a.  Wasp. — How  small  things  may 
annoy  the  greatest  ?  Even  a  mouse  troubles  an  elephant, 
a  gnat  a  lion,  a  very  flea  may  disquiet  a  giant.  What 
weapon  can  be  nearer  to  nothing  than  the  sting  of  tins 
wasp  ?  Yet  what  a  painful  wound  hath  it  given  me  ? 
That  scarce  visible  point  how  it  envenoms,  and  rankles, 
and  swells  up  the  flesh.  The  tenderness  of  the  part  adds 
much  to  the  grief.  If  I  be  thus  vexed  with  the  touch  of 
an  angry  fly,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  endure  the  sting  of  a 
tormenting  conscience. Bishop  Hall. 

To  DO  good  to  his  subjects  was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  one 
of  the  very  few  amiable  emperors  of  Rome.  It  was  at  the 
recollection  that  he  had  done  no  kindness  one  day,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  those  memorable  words.  My  Friends,  I  have 
lost  a  day  ! 

"  I've  lost  a  day,"  the  virtuous  heathen  cried, 
"  By  no  good  deeds  adorned  or  dignified." 
How  greater  far  their  fault  let  Christians  say. 
When  Sloth  consumes,  or  Vice  pollutes  their  day  ! 


He  who  has  provoked  the  shaft  of  wit,  cannot  complain  that 
he  smarts  from  it. JoH.NsoNt. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  be  humble,  but  impossible 
for  a  proud  man  to  be  wise. Skelton. 

In  trouble  we  often  come  off  better  than  we  expect,  and 
alwavs  better  than  wo  deserve. 


Ip  the  fear  of  having  a  hard  heart  makes  us  sorrowful,  it 
is  a  certain  sign  that  our  heart  is  not  hard. 
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MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES. 

Nature,  enchanting;  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  Hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men — universal  prize. CowpF.n. 

In  surveying  the  works  of  nature,  in  admiring  their 
beauty,  their  order,  their  seasons,  and  the  thousand  attrac- 
tions they  possess,  I  sometiraos  think  that  the  divine 
Author  of  our  relif^ion  viewed  them  with  corresponding 
feeUngs;  and  this  reflection  always  affords  nie  pleasure. 
He  selected  a  garden,  having  a  brook  in  it,  as  a  place  of 
frequent  resort ;  and,  in  a  beautiful  passage,  we  find  him 
telling  us  to  "consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow — they  toil  not ;"  he  adds,  "  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
He  delightfully  reminds  us,  how  securely  we  may  trust  to 
nis  care  and  love,  by  desiring  us  to  "  behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  which  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; 
and  yet  our  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."  Then,  again, 
he  tells  us  "  that  we  are  his  sheep,  and  that  He  is  our 
shepherd."  And  at  another  time  he  illustrates  his  kind- 
ness and  compassion  by  referring  to  the  care  and  protection 
aflforded  by  a  hen  to  her  chickens;  and  further  assures  us, 
that  not  even  a  sparrow  fallelh  to  the  ground  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  beneficent  Creator.  These,  and  other 
illustrations  of  our  Saviour's  precepts,  were  taken  from 
objects  of  nature,  which  probably  immediately  surrounded 
him,  and  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  the 
obser\'ation  I  have  hazarded  on  the  subject. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  the  images 
taken  from  nature  leave  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind 
than  almost  any  others.  And  sure  I  am  that  the  close 
contemplation  of  those  which  assure  us  of  the  ever  wakeful 
care  and  kindness  of  oXir  Maker  will  bring  with  them  a 
peaceful  serenity  of  mind,  which  would  be  envied,  if  it 
could  be  justly  appreciated,  by  persons  who  have  hitherto 
thought  but  little  on  the  subject. 

I  was  occupied  the  other  day,  for  a  few  moments,  in 
reflecting  on  the  benefits  accruing  to  mankind,  from  a 
remarkable  instinct  impressed  by  the  great  Creator  on  that 
insignificant  grub  the  silk-worm'  What  warmth  and  com- 
fort does  it  afford  to  us!  How  useful,  convenient,  and,  I 
may  add,  elegant,  is  the  clothing  we  derive  from  it !  But 
this  is  not  all.  Let  us,  for  one  moment  consider  how 
many  thousands  of  persons  are  absolutely  indebted  to  it  for 
almost  thoir  very  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment it  affjrds  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  known  world. 
There  i=,  however,  another  striking  and  interesting 
peculiarity  attending  the  silk-worm,  which  1  have  not 
observed  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  the  fact,  that 
whde  the  caterpillars  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  when  they  have  arri\ed  at  a  certain  state  of 
maturity,  show  a  restless  disposition,  and  wander  about 
and  hide  themselves  in  a  variety  of  places  in  order  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  preparatory  to  their  making  their  escape  as 
moths,  &c. ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  silk-worm,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  almost  be  considered  as  a  domestic  insect,  and 
is  content  to  remain  stationary  in  the  open  tray,  or  box,  in 
which  it  may  be  placed.  After  consuming  its  immediate 
supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it  waits  for  a  further  quantity; 
and  when  the  period  is  arrived  for  spinning  its  cocoon, 
instead  of  showing  any  migratory  disposition,  it  seems  to 
place  itself  with  confidence  under  the  care  of  man  for  the 
providing  it  with  a  suitable  pla.-;e  for  its  convenience  and 
protection.  In  the  fly  or  niolh  state,  the  female  is  quite 
incapable  of  flight ;  and  the  male,  although  of  a  much 
lighter  make,  and  more  active,  can  Hy  but  very  imperfectly. 
This  latter  circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  the 
following  season,  thus  completing  the  adaptation  of  the 
insect  in  its  different  stages  to  the  purposes  it  is  destined 
to  fulfil  for  our  advantage.  To  my  mind  this  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  silk-worm  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  care  and  kindness  of  the  Almighty,  in  thus 
making  an  apparently  insignificant  reptile  the  means  of 
conveying  so  many  important  benefits  to  man. 

The  migratory  disposition  of  the  common  moths  and 
butterflies  is  not,  however,  without  its  use,  though  we  may 
not  so  immediately  profit  by  it.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  caterpillars  hide  themselves  in  a  variety  of  places. 
These,  in  the  pupso  state,  furnish  food  for  our  soft-billed 
birds  during  the  winter,  who  search  for  and  feed  upon 
them.  Without  such  a  resource  many  of  them  must 
perish  during  a  severe  frost.     Numerous  insects  also  lay 


their  eggs  in  living  caterpillars,  who  die  before  they  change 
into  pupae;  so  that  the  very  existence,  as  it  is  well  known, 
of  some  insects  is  perpetuated  by  the  destruction  of  others. 
In  noticing  these  facts,  it  seems  impossible  to  withhold  at 
least  that  silent  admiration,  which  the  ways  of  Providence 
in  the  works  of  the  creation  claim  from  every  one,  by 
whom  they  are  properly  contemplated.  Trifling  as  the 
relation  may  appear  to  some  persons,  it  ought  to  carry  the 
conviction  with  it,  that  we  are  under  the  care  and  guidance 
of  an  all-wise  and  bountiful  Creator.  Happy  shall  we  be 
if  this  instructive  lesson  is  not  lost  upon  us. 

[Jlsse's  Cteaniitgs  in  Katural  IJhtory.'] 


GIGANTIC    TREES    IN     VAN     DIEMEN's    LAND. 

We  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  Giants  on  the  bank  of  the 
Emu  River,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Loud  Water  and  on 
the  Hampshire  Hills  side.  Though  we  did  not  find  a  tree 
of  70  feet  actual  girth,  there  was  one  of  5r>  feet  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  carrying  up  its  magnitude  to  a  surprising 
height.  Others,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  measured 
48,  4.3,  40i  .■JS,  37,  32,  and  28  feet,  all  of  them  fine  trees 
of  about  200  feet  in  height:  none  of  them  were  much 
decayed  at  the  bottom,  though  in  general  a  little  broken  at 
the  top.  On  the  base  of  one  of  them  was  a  tumour,  or 
carbuncle,  measuring  12  feet  across  and  6  feet  high. 
■Amongst  them  was  a  fallen  tree,  22  feet  at  the  base,  and 
19  at  110  feet  up:  a  limb  of  13}  feet  sprung  from  it  at  90 
feet  of  elevation,  and  at  120  feet  two  other  large  limbs;  at 
150  feet  the  general  head  commenced;  its  total  height,  as 
measured,  was  213  feet.  By  its  fall  it  had  uprooted  another 
168  feet  long,  which  had  brought  up  a  ball  of  earth  20  foet 
across;  these  trees  were  all  Stringy  Barks. 

When  we  returned  from  Emu  Bay,  four  miles  up  the 
road,  I  measured  a  Stringt/  Bark,  in  a  state  of  decay,  196 
feet  to  the  branches:  and  near  to  it  a  fChite  Gum,  30  feet 
round ;  and  on  the  Lopham  Road,  two  of  35  and  33  feet, 
their  height  probably  ISO  feet.  The  loftiest  Tree  Ferns 
were  30  feet  in  the  trunk,  12  feet  fronds;  the  largest  cir- 
cumference 8i  feet.  I  have  also  measured,  at  the  Hamp- 
shire Hills,  a  broad-leaved  Swamp  Tea  Tree  (Leptosperraum 
lanigerum)  70  feet  by  7 ;  a  Silver  Wattle,  60  feet  by  1 1 
feet  2  inches,  spreading  60  feet ;  and  a  Sassifras,  140  feet 
by  6  feet.  The  largest  Myrtle  I  have  measured  was  28 
feet,  but  I  think  they  may  be  found  exceeding  30  feet. 

[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Hampshire  Hills,  Van  Dieraen's  Land. J 


Therb  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  learn  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preserve  them,  than  by  ■ 
cultivating  those  habits  of  thought  and  observation,  which  ■ 
convert  the  scenes  of  nature  into  the  temple  of  God ;  which  ■ 
makes  us  see  the  Deity  in  every  appearance  we  behold, 
and  change  the  world,  in  which  the  ignorant,  and  the 
thoughtless,  see  only  the  reign  of  time  and  chance,  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  living  and  ever-present  God  of  the 
universe.  Reflections  of  this  kind  arise  very  naturally 
amidst  the  scenes  we  at  present  behold.  In  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  wise  man,  "The  winter  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come."  In  these  moments,  we  are  witnessing 
the  most  beautiful  and  astonishing  spectacle,  that  nature 
ever  presents  to  our  view.  The  earth,  as  by  an  annual 
miracle,  arises  as  it  were  from  her  grave,  into  life  and 
beauty.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  season  of  happi- 
ness. The  vegetable  world  is  spreading  beauty  and 
fVagrance  amidst  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  animal 
creation  is  rising  into  life;  millions  of  seen,  and  myriads 
of  unseen  beings,  are  enjoying  their  new-born  existence; 
and  hailing  with  inarticulate  voice,  the  Power  which  gave 
them  birth.  Is  there  a  time  when  we  can  better  learn  the 
goodness  of  the  universal  God.  Is  it  not  wise  to  go  abroad 
into  nature,  and  associate  His  name  with  every  thing 
which  at  this  season  delights  the  eye  and  gratifies  the 
heart. Alison. 


No  man  is  so  foolish  but  he  may  give  another  good  counsel 
sometimes ;  and  no  man  is  so  wise  but  he  may  easily  err, 
if   he  will  take   no  others  counsel  but  his  own. Ben 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 


SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  AND  OF 
DISCOVERY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  assertion,  startling  perhaps  to  some  of  our  travellers, 
who  may  have  explored  remote  regions  in  quest  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  or  the  monuments  of  aa,  that  our 
knowledge  of  Scotland  is  recent  and  inadequate,  may  be 
verified  by  any  one  disposed  to  undertake  a  tour  of  some 
months  on  the  continent,  and  among  the  islands,  of  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  kingdom  and  it  may  be  ex- 
plained not  only  by  the  old  trite  truism,  that  we  are  usually 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  other  countries  than  of 
our  own,  but  by  brief  reference  to  its  peculiar  causes  in 
the  instance  of  Scotland;  the  slow  advance  of  improvement, 
and  yet  slower  progress  of  discovery  in  that  country. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
to  which  the  mighty  exertions  and  extensive  empire  of 
this  nation  must  be,  under  Providence,  chiefly  attributed, 
is  comparatively  an  event  of  recent  occurrence.  Till  the 
federal  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  James  the 
First,  they  were  perpetually  involved  in  hostilities,  and  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  one  of  miserable  anarchy  and 
confusion,  resulting  from  the  long  minorities  of  her  kings, 
and  the  instability  of  the  royal  authority.  The  last  clan- 
battle  in  the  Lowlttnds  was  fought  in  1598.  The  metropolis 
of  Scotland  was  at  this  period  a  huge  fortress,  in  which 
the  nobles  and  gentry  were  penned  up  in  floors,  or  flats, 
piled  upon  each  other  to  the  height  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
stories;  often  staining  the  pavement  of  their  prison-house 
with  blood,  shed  in  their  fierce  and  unrestrained  con- 
tentions. The  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  published  by 
Chambers,  well  illustrate  this  lawless  state  of  society ; 
whilst  both  the  border  wars  and  domestic  feuds  of  tlie 
Scotch  have  derived  celebrity  from  immortal  verse.  The 
lamp  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  confined  hitherto  within 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  sepulchre,  from  which  it  occa- 
sionally emitted  some  feeble  gleams,  disclosed  at  length 
by  the  .spell  of  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  North,  shone 
forth  with  a  lustre  which  threatened  for  a  while  to  eclipse 
the  day. 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright, 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  tlie  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pa4e, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  warrior's  mail, 
And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

At  the  close  of  tVie  seventeenth  century,  the  state  of  the 
Lowlands  was  more  wretched  than  any  part  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  <lay ;  containing,  according  to  a  credible  witness, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  out  of  a  small  population,  no  less 
than  200,000  vagrants,  living  in  misery,  riot,  and  crime. 
The  final  incorporation  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  the 
Union  of  1714,  removed  the  remaining  obstacles  to  the 
free  intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  of  general  improvement 
to  Scotland.  But,  unhappily,  the  efficacy  of  this  measure 
was  long  retarded  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Highlands, 
no  less  than  by  the  delay  which  must  always  attend  the 
transition  of  a  people  from  one  stage  of  civilization  to 
another.  Till  the  Union  in  1714,  the  Highlands  could  be 
scarcely  considered  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  countries  and  the  islands  were  governed  by  inde- 
pendent chieftains,  exercising  a  mixed  species  of  feudal 
and  patriarchal  sovereignty;  committing  depredations  and 
levying  war  upon  each  other's  territories,  often  defying  the 
royal  sceptre,  and  when  subjugated  again  recovering  their 
authority.  So  late  as  1688,  about  the  period  of  our  revo- 
lution, a  clan-battle  was  fought  in  the  Highlands.  The 
rebeUions  of  1715  and  1745  succeeded;  and  even  after 
1745,  bandits  and  outlaws  infested  the  Highlands,  and  were 
executed.  A  conciliatory  policy  followed  the  rigorous  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  by  the  British  government 
for  the  suppression  of  these  disorders ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  G«orge  the  Third,  an  auspicious 
era  for  Scotland,  that  country  began  to  participate  steadily 
in  the  benefits  which  the  union  had  opened  to  its  grasp.  Ot 
the  progress  of  improvement  at  this  period,  a  curious  and 
instructive  record,  entitled,  Letters  respecting  the  Trade, 
Manners,  Src  of  Edinburgh  in  1763,  and  since  that  period, 
issued  from  the  press  in  1793,  from  which  a  few  passages 
may  be  extracted. 


"  In  1763 — Edinburgh  was  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  city  walls.     "The  suburbs  were  of  small  extent. 

"In  1763  —  People  of  quality  and  fashion  lived  in 
houses,  which,  in  1783,  were  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  or 
by  people  in  humble  and  ordinary  life.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  Tinwald's  house  was  possessed  by  a  French  teacher 
— Lord  President  Craigie's  house  by  a  rouping-wife  or 
saleswoman  of  old  furniture — and  Lord  Druramore's  house 
was  left  by  a  chairman  for  want  of  accommodation. 

"  In  1783 — A  communication  (towards  the  Castle) 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  City,  was  begun  by  means 
of  an  immense  mound  of  earth,  above  800  feet  in  length, 
across  a  deep  morass,  and  made  passable  for  carriages  in 
three  years.  Whilst  the  mound  was  forming,  it  sunk,  at 
difi'erent  periods,  above  80  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  waa 
again  filled  up.  Eighteen  hundred  cart-loads  of  earth, 
from  the  foundations  of  the  houses  then  digging  in  the 
New  Town,  were  (upon  an  average)  laid  upon  this  mound 
every  day.  This  is  a  work  unrivalled  by  any  but  Alexander 
the  Great's  at  Tyre. 

"  In  1763 — The  revenue  of  the  post-office  of  Edinburgh 
was  £11,942  per  annum. 

"  In  1783 — The  same  revenue  was  upwards  of  £40,000, 
and  is  since  much  increased. 

"  In  1 763 — There  were  two  stage-coaches,  with  three 
horses,  a  coachman,  and  postilion  to  each  coach,  which 
went  to  the  port  of  Leith,  (a  mile  and  a  half  distant)  every 
hour,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and 
consumed  a  full  hour  upon  the  road.  There  were  no  other 
stage-coaehos  in  Scotland,  e.Kcept  one,  which  set  out  once  a 
month  for  London,  and  it  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days 
upon  the  journey.  ' 

"  In  1 783 — There  were  five  or  six  stage-coaches  to  Leith 
every  half  hour,  which  ran  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  Dunn, 
who  opened  the  magnificent  hotels  in  the  New  Town,  was 
the  first  person  who  attempted  a  stage-coach  to  Dalkeith, 
a  village  six  miles  distant.  There  are  now  stage-coaches, 
flies,  and  diligences  to  evei^  considerable  town  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  many  of  them  two,  three,  four,  and  five:  to 
London  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  stage-coaches  monthly, 
or  fifteen  every  week,  and  they  reached  the  capital  in  four 
days:  and,  in  1786,  two  of  these  stage-coaches  (which  set 
out  daily)  reached  London  in  sixty  hours,  by  the  same  road 
that  required  twelve  or  sixteen  days  for  the  established 
coach  in  1 763. 

"  In  1763 — The  hackney-coaches  in  Edinburgh  were  few 
in  number,  andjierliaps  the  worst  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 

"  In  1783 — Ine  number  of  hackney-coaches  was  more 
than  tripled,  and  they  were  the  handsomest  carriages,  and 
had  the  best  horses  of  any,  without  exception,  in  Europe. 
In  1790,  many  elegant  hackney-chariots  were  added. 

"  In  1 763 — Literary  property,  or  authors  acquiring 
money  by  their  writings,  was  hardly  known  in  Scotland 
David  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertson  had  indeed,  a  very  few 
years  before,  sold  some  of  tlneir  works ,  the  one,  a  part  of 
the  History  of  Britain,  for  £200 ;  the  other,  the  History 
of  Scotland,  for  £600; — each  two  vols,  in  quarto. 

"  In  1 783 — The  value  of  literary  property  was  carried 
higher  by  the  Scots  than  ever  was  known  among  any  peo- 
ple. David  Hume  received  £5000  for  the  remainder  of  his 
History  of  Britain;  and  Dr.  Robertson,  for  his  second 
work,  received  £4500. 

"  In  .1786 — A  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  constituted 
by  royal  charter,  for  protecting  and  encouraging  tbe  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  This 
institution  has  led  the  public  attention  to  many  usefttl 
objects,  and  has  obtained  many  salutary  regulations  and 
laws  respecting  the  general  commerce  of  the  country 

"  There  was  no  law,  in  Scotland,  making  the  wilful 
sinking  of  ships  a  capital  crime,  till  obtained  by  means  of 
this  chamber 

"  In  1763 — The  stock  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  amounted  to  £30,000.  In  1792  the 
same  stock  amounted  to  about  £100,000. 

"  In  1763 — The  number  of  students  at  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  was  about  500. 

"  In  1 79 1 — The  number  of  students  entered  in  the  college 
books  was  1255.     And  in  1792  the  number  was  1306. 

"  In  1703 — There  were  two  newspapers,  printed  in  very 
small  folio,  and  the  advertisements  in  each  were  from  ten 
to  twenty. 
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"  In  1790— There  were  four  established  newspapers; 
and  in  1792  six  newspapers. 

"  In  1 763 — Therewere  396  four-wheeled  carnages  entered 
to  pay  duty,  and  462  two-wheeled  carriages. 

"In  1790 — There  were  1427  four-wheeled  carriages  en- 
tered to  pay  duty,  and  462  two-wheeled:  and  of  wains  and 
carts  6450.  Till  of  late  the  wains  and  carts  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

"  In  1763 — Few  coaches  or  chaises  were  made  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  nobility  and  gentry,  in  general,  brought 
their  carriages  from  London ;  and  Paris  was  reckoned  the 
place  in  Europe  where  the  most  elegant  carriages  were 
constructed. 

"  In  1783 — Coaches  and  chaises  were  constructed  as 
elegantly  in  Edinburgh  as  any  where  in  Europe ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  stronger  and  cheaper.  Many  were  yearly 
exported  to  Petersburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  Baltic;  and 
there  was,  in  1783,  an  order  from  Paris  to  a  coacjimalier 
in  Edinburgh,  for  1000  crane-necked  carriages,  to  be 
executed  in  three  years.  This  trade  has  since  greatly 
increased. 

"  In  1 763 — There  was  no  such  profession  known  as  a 
haberdasher. 

"In  1783 — The  profession  of  a  haberdasher  (which  in- 
cludes many  trades,  the  mercer,  the  milliner,  the  linen- 
draper,  the  hatter,  the  hosier,  the  glover,  and  many  others), 
was  nearly  the  most  common  in  town;  and  they  have  since 
multiplied  greatly. 

"In  1763 — Thcne  was  no  such  profession  known  as  a 
perfumer:  barbers  and  wig-makers  were  numerous,  and 
were  in  the  order  of  decent  burgesses  :  hair-dre? sers  were 
few,  and  hardly  permitted  to  dress  hair  on  Sundays;  and 
many  of  them  voluntarily  declined  it. 

"  In  1783 — Perfumers  had  splendid  shops  in  every  prin- 
cipal street :  some  of  them  advertised  the  keeping  of  bears, 
to  kill  occasionally,  for  greasing  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
hair,  as  superior  to  any  other  animal  fat.  Hair-dressers 
were  more  than  trijjled  in  number.  There  was  a  professor 
who  advertised,  A  flair-dressing  Academy,  and  gave 
lectures  on  that  noble  and  useful  art. 

"In  1763,  and  for  some  years  after — There  was  one  ship 
that  made  an  annual  voyage  to  Petersburgh;  and  never 
brought  tallow,  if  any  other  cargo  offered.  Three  tons  of 
tallow  were  imported  into  Leith  in  1763,  which  came  from 
Newcastle. 

"In  1783— The  ships  from  Leith  and  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  the  Baltic  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  They  made  two 
voyages  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  three.  In  1786,  above 
2500  tons  of  tallow  were  imported  directly  from  the  Baltic 
into  Leith.  The  importation  of  Baltic  goods  into  Leith  is 
surpassed  by  only  one,  or  at  most  two  ports  in  Britain. 

"In  1763 — A  stranger  coming  to  Edinburgh  was  obliged 
to  put  up  at  a  dirty  uncomfortable  inn,  or  to  remove  to 
private  lodgings.  There  was  no  such  place  as  an  hotel ; 
the  word  indeed  was  not  known,  or  was  only  intelligible  to 
persons  acquainted  witli  the  French. 

"In  1783 — A  stranger  might  have  been  accommodated, 
not  only  comfortably,  but  most  elegantly,  at  many  public 
hotels;  and  the  person  who,  in  1763,  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  accommodation  little  better  than  that  of  a  waggoner 
or  carrier,  may  now  be  lodged  like  a  prince,  and  command 
every  luxury  of  life." 

It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  progress  of  morals  and  of 
religion,  according  to  this  statement,  had  kept  pace  with 
that  of  wealth  during  the  period  adverted  to  by  our  author. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Scotland  shared  in  the 
spreading  improvement.  An  account  of  Aberdeen,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  informs  us  that  the  first  four- 
wheeled  carriage  kept  in  that  city  or  its  neighbourhood, 
appeared  about  seventy  years  previous.  In  1763,  two  post- 
chaises  were  set  up,  and  about  1770,  the  first  stage-coach 
ran  between  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Vessels  that 
carried  passengers  to  London,  seldom  performed  more  than 
four  or  five  of  these  voyages  within  the  year :  at  the  time 
of  our  author,  three  sailed  every  week,  besides  steam- 
vessels. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Scotland  in  1773,  the  only 
hotel  in  Edinburgh  was  the  inn  in  the  grass-market,  the 
present  resort  of  stage-waggons.  The  occasional  asperity 
of  the  remarks  of  that  eminent  writer  in  his  celebrated 
tour  to  the  Hebrides,  admits  of  much  palliation  from  the 
real  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  the  want  of  accom- 
modation, the  difficulty  of  travelling,  and  especially  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  season  which  he  and  his  companion 
selected  for  a  Hebridean  excursion,  no  less  than  from  the 


infirmities  of  his  bodily  fVame,  and  the  violence  done  to  his 
established  habits.  The  publication  of  his  work,  and  the 
notoriety  of  his  sarcasms,  proved  in  no  slight  degree  advan- 
tageous. The  Scotch  recognised  the  sterling  worth  of 
their  learned  visiter,  amidst  the  occasional  roughness  of 
his  manners,  and  severity  of  his  language :  they  were 
gratified  by  the  enthusiasm  which  led  him  to  their  moors 
and  islands,  and  by  his  genuine  admiration  of  their 
hereditary  virtues,  and  they  have  ever  since  planted  trees 
on  hill,  dale,  rock,  and  island,  with  rindictive  alacrity. 

Tile  progress  of  improvement  was  much  accelerated  by 
the  publication  of  the  Statistical  Survey  of  Scotland 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  :  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  contributors  to  the  stock  of  valu- 
able information  which  it  contains,  chiefly  clergy,  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  compiler.  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  is 
unfortunately  inaccurate ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ori- 
ginal papers,  in  opposition,  it  is  said,  to  the  advice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  those 
portions  of  the  work  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed. 

To  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  Scotland  is  much  indebted  for 
his  exertions  in  encouraging  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, which  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century :  and  the  Lothian  husbandry  has  at  length  clothed 
with  opulence  and  renown  those  fields  which  were  once 
overgrown  with  weeds,  or  overrun  by  marauders,  whilst 
the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  sea  coasts  has  ferti- 
lized unprofitable  moors,  and  industry  has  even  extorted 
the  rude  subsistence  of  the  mountaineer  from  the  inter- 
stices of  his  rugged  rocks.  The  extension  of  sheep-farming 
which  drew  forth  the  violent  resistance  or  sentimental 
lamentations  of  those  who  clung  to  the  old  system,  under 
the  influence  of  mistaken  philanthropy  or  poetical  illusion, 
has  clad  with  flocks,  lonely  moors  and  forests,  over  which 
in  olden  time 

The  liunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  rode 
'I'o  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea: 

whilst  the  planting  of  trees,  encouraged  by  the  war  price 
of  timber,  and  the  improved  taste  of  the  people,  no  less 
than  by  Dr.  Johnson's  jokes,  has  been  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  on  islands  on  which  it  was 
supposed  that  trees  would  not  grow. 

The  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  in  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  has  proved  eminently  advantageous  as 
well  as  ornamental  to  the  country.  Tlio  forests  of  larch 
which  have  sprung  up,  have  literally  changed  the  face  of 
many  parts  of  it.  The  noxious  property  of  the  fir  in 
destroying  vegetation  does  not  belong  to  tho  larch :  and 
sheep  may  pasture  beneath  its  shade :  whilst  its  timber 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  British  navy.  The  Duke 
of  Athol,  whose  celebrated  pair  of  larch-trees  at  Dunkeld, 
were  the  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  who  in  a  single 
year  planted  six  miUions  of  these  trees,  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fication not  only  of  seeing  a  frigate  built  of  the  timber 
from  his  own  estate,  and  bearing  his  name,  but  of  being 
informed  by  Grovernment  in  the  winter  of  1828,  when 
applied  to  for  materials  for  its  repairs,  that  after  being 
employed  during  seven  years  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Africa,  it  needed  little;  whereas  another 
frigate,  fitted  out  at  the  same  time  and  built  of  oak,  though 
its  voyages  had  not  been  so  trying,  required  much. 

The  universal  diffusion  of  improvement  throughout 
Scotland,  as  in  most  countries,  dates  principally  from  the 
introduction  or  extension  of  roads.  Roads  were,  indeed, 
carried  far  into  the  Highlands  during  the  last  century, 
before  the  pacification  of  those  regions,  for  tlie  military 
purpose  of  controlling  their  inhabitants,  as  their  designation 
imports.  The  state  of  communication  previous  to  that 
time  has  been  celebrated  in  the  well-known  couplet: 
Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made. 
You  would  lift  up  both  hands  and  bless  General  Wade. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  roads,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  divided  equally  between  government  and  the  pro- 
prietors through  whose  estates  they  pass,  have  been 
extended  to  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  conveying  the  cattle  of  the 
Long  Island  of  Sutherlandshire  and  the  other  North 
Highlands,  to  the  rich  pastures  and  productive  markets  of 
England.  Mr.  Telford,  in  his  evidence  appended  to  the 
Pariiamentary  Report  on  Roads,  in  1828,  states  that, 
between  Dunkeld,  at  the  southern  entrance  into  the  Higfar- 
lands,  and  Thurso  on  the  north  coast,  a  distance  of  234 
miles,  heretofore  including  six  ferries  nearly  impassable, 
there  is  now  a  very  good  mail-coach  road,  accommodated 
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with  excellent  bridges,  witliout  a  single  ferry.  The  same 
Reiwrl  alleges,  thai  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  Road  was 
so  nearly  impassable  in  1815,  as  to  oblige  the  Post-Oflice 
to  threaten  to  withdraw  the  mail.  In  the  single  county  of 
.Aberdeen,  it  is  calculated  by  the  author  already  alluded 
to,  that  half  a  million  sterling  had  been  expended  on 
roads,  since  1797  to  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 

The  Qsheries  have  prop.jrtiunably  thriven,  and  have  been 
established  where  they  were  before  unknown  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Scotland.  Enterprising  individuals 
have  pursued  the  early  rich  herrings  of  the  deep  along  the 
coasts  of  Sutherlandshire,  and  obtained  at  Hamburgh,  the 
premium  on  the  first  caught  and  prepared  awarded  by  that 
city.  Whilst  on  the  western  coast  of  Caithness,  the  town 
of  Pulteney  has  been  added  to  that  of  Wick,  founded,  as 
it  was  said  of  Amsterdam  by  a  Dutch  historian,  on  the 
bones  of  herrings:  and  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  annually  employed,  where  a  few  straggling 
fishermen  previously  earned  a  precarious  subsistence. 

The  cultivation  of  kelp  enriched,  as  its  failure  has 
injured  or  ruined,  many  of  the  maritime  proprietors.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  discouragement  to  agri- 
culture and  the  fisheries  occasioned  by  the  ample  but 
uncertain  profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  this  weed, 
may  not  have  counterbalanced  the  partial  wealth  which  it 
yielded.  The  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  large  western 
towns  has  much  contributed  to  national  pros])erity. 

Education,  formerly  confined  chietly  to  the  Lowlands 
and  central  Highlands,  has  been  extended  by  the  Gaelic 
School  Society,  and  the  schools  formed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney,  and  Shetland.  Whilst  the  parliamentary  grant 
for  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  has  poured  back  on  many  a  benighted  district 
that  light  which,  according  to  history,  originally  emanated 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  luna  and  Oransay. 

To  the  full  developement  of  the  resources  of  Scotland, 
the  discovery  of  steam  has  supplied  a  main  stimulant.  To 
its  gigantic  power,  the  physical  obstacles  to  communication 
and  hitercourso  have  in  a  great  measure  yielded:  and  it  is 
not  iwsaible  to  foresee  the  economical  and  social  changes 
which  may  yet  result  from  its  introduction  in  that  country. 
Without  anticipating  the  realization  of  the  picturesque 
or  poetical  fictions  of  Miss  Martineau  or  Mr.  Macaulay ; 
without  unroosting  the  gulls  of  Garveloch,  and  peopling 
its  lonely  rocks  with  amorous  swains,  with  geese,  and  even 
with  swine,  or  imagining  the  rise  of  a  new  Liverpool  in 
the  Hebrides,  we  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  the  im- 
iirovemcnt  of  Scotland  may  yet  be  long  in  progress.  To 
observe  its  stages,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


SCOTTISH  TOURISTS. 

To  trace  the  pro_(7r/sj  of  discovery  in  Scotland  is  no  matter 
of  antiquarian  research.  In  1688,  Sacheverel,  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrides,  narrowly 
escaping  shipwreck  on  his  voyage,  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
exploring  the  wonders  with  which  terror  and  superstition 
had  invested  these  islands,  but  of  superintending  the 
operations  of  the  divers  employed  to  fish  for  the  treasures 
which,  it  was  thought,  were  contained  in  a  sunken  vessi^l 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  possessed  taste,  and  described  with  graphic 
skill  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour 
where  his  errand  conducted  him  ;  and,  unfortunately,  little 
else.  There  is  an  old  description  of  the  Hebrides  by 
Munro,  Dean  of  the  Isles,  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the 
quotations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  social  condition  of 
those  Islands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
and  St.  Kilda,  Martin  depicted  in  1716.  Whilst  that  of 
the  Northern  Highlands  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
rebellions,  was  much  more  minutely  detailed  by  an  English 
Ollicer,  stationed  at  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a 
work  entitled.  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  to  his  Friend  in  I^ondon,  afterwards  edited  by 
Jaraieson:  the  grand  magazine  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  General  Stuart  of  Garth,  and  other  writers,  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  natural  phenomena  of  the  country  did  not  attract 
his  attention,  unless  we  except  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  by  himself  and  some  of  his  brother  officers,  to 
ascend  Ben  Nevis ;  from  which  they  retreated  in  discom- 
fiture and  consternation.  Of  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  at 
least  of  that  of  its  coasts  and  islands,  little  or  nothing  was 
known  till  the  accidental  discovery  of  Staffa,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  to  which  publicity  was  given  by  Pennant,  in  his 
account  of  the  memorable  tours  which  he  performed  in 
1769  and  17"'2,  visiting  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  and 
many  of  the  Western  Isles.  Johnson,  in  the  following 
year  traced  and  described  the  remnants  of  the  old  patri- 
archal system,  the  influence  of  which  yet  survived  the 
forfeited  authority  of  the  chiefs  •  and  his  genius  invested 
with  a  halo  of  glory  the  mists  which  had  gathered  around 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  lona. 

Scotland  now  became  an  object  of  interest ;  and  no 
portion  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  has  more  employed  the  pen  of 
tourists.  Dr.  Clarke  visited  St.  Kilda;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  recollect,  that  his  adventurous  wing  first  tried  its  strength 
among  our  own  islands.  The  exclusion  of  our  traveileis 
from  a  largo  part  of  the   continent  during  the  late  war 
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directed  their  steps  more  particularly  to  Scotland ;  and  the 
fishermen  of  St.  Kilda  beheld  a  lady  of  rank  and  accom- 
plishments amon;^  the  few  pil<^rims  who  worshipped  the 
God  of  Nature,  at  the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint.  The 
Quarterly  Review  tells  us,  in  1809,  in  its  very  first  num- 
ber, that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  difficult  to  brinj? 
us  news  from  Scotland.  One  of  the  first  shafts  of  that 
redoubtable  critic,  was  levelled  at  Scottish  tourists :  and 
they  are  warned  against  giving  to  the  world,  a  Hampstead 
Summer,  Memoranda  of  Margate,  or  the  Traveller  at 
Brighton ! 

But  the  spell  which  had  ever  bound  us  from  our  early 
youth  to  the  classic  regions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain, 
Inspiration  breathes  around ; 

might  still  have  been  wanting  to  Scotland,  but  for  the 
waving  of  that  magic  wand,  which  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  our  countrymen  shaped  their  reluctant  coui'se  to  the 
regions  of  the  mist,  suddenly  invested  its  mountains  and 
glens,  and  rivers  and  islands,  with  the  blended  charms 
which  graphic  description,  poetical  inspiration,  splendid 
fiction,  and  historical  associations  can  impart  to  the  grand 
and  various  productions  of  Nature. 

The  poetry  of  Scotland  had  powerfully  addressed  itself 
to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  every  soul  capable 
of  appreciating  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  patlietic: 
but  it  had  not  yet  identified  itself  with  the  particular 
scenes  with  wliich  its  subjects  were  associated  :  it  needed 
vet  a  local  habitation.  Tlie  caves  of  Staffa  became  linked 
Ly  name  with  the  majestic  but  vague  fictions  of  Ossian; 
but  the  dusky  heights  of  Morvern,  the  kirk  of  Alloway, 
or  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  attracted  as  little  attention  as  Loch 
Katrine,  notwithstanding  the  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  that  lake  by  the  industrious  minister  of  Aber- 
foyle.  It  was  necessary,  that  the  outlines  of  the  features 
of  Nature  should  be  accurately  delineated,  as  well  as  the 
glow  of  colouring  supplied,  by  the  pencil  of  poetry,  ere 
Scotland  could  stand  forth,  as  she  did  at  the  bidding  of  her 
patriot  bard. 

In  living  portraiture  displayed. 
Then  Hocked  our  travellers  to  the  scenes  of  his  fictions, 
with  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  pilgrims  resorting  to  some 
liallowed  shrine.  The  year  after  the  publication  of  The 
I.ady  of  the  Lake,  sixty  carriages  found  their  way  to  the 
Trusachs,  where  no  vehicle  of  this  description  had  been 
previously  seen.  A  coach  ran  to  Roslin,  and  an  inn  was 
established  there,  when  the  exquisitely  pathetic  dirge  of 
Rosabelle,  in  the  hay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  had  directed  the 
utream  of  curiosity  more  particularly  to  that  romantic  spot. 


Nor  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  contribute  little  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Scotland  as  a  traveller.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  we  must  at  present  recognise  him.  His  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  to  Orkney,  and  to  Shetland,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function  as  a  Commissioner  of  Northern  Lights,  which 
gave  oirth  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Pirate,  intro- 
duced to  popular  notice  the  sublime  scenery  and  splendid 
ca\es  of  Sky,  the  rocks  of  Eribol,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 
But  the  circle  within  which  his  spells  chiefly  operated,  and 
within  which  the  curiosity  of  our  tourists  chiefly  sought  its 
gratification,  excluded,  except  in  the  instances  alluded  to, 
the  outer  aqd  less-known  regions  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  the 
porphyritic  precipices  of  the  Scuir  of  Eig  were  made 
known  by  Play  fair:  many  years  subsequently  elapsed, 
before  the  stately  portals  of  the  Brischemish  Hill  under 
which  Johnson  and  his  more  inquisitive  companion  had 
unconsciously  slept;  the  Point  of  Duin,  and  the  magnificent 
basaltic  walls  of  the  Shiant  Isles,  were  described  or  de- 
lineated by  Maculloch  or  Daniel.  The  very  names  of 
these  and  many  other  places,  doubtless  grate  harsh  discord 
in  the  ears,  or  awaken  the  dreams  of  fancy  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  readers ;  and  the  popular  knowledge  of 
Scotland  is  as  imperfect,  as  it  is  recent.  No  single  author 
can  supply  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  objects  on  which 
we  seek  to  be  informed. 

The  common  Tourists'  Guides  reach  not  beyond  Sky,  or 
the  Caledonian  Canal;  and  these  limits  are  rarely  passed  by 
the  multitude  of  published  tours.  Mr.  MacuUoch's  account 
of  the  Hebrides,  the  result  of  several  expeditions  to  these 
Islands,  is  the  best  which  has  appeared :  but  the  information 
is  partial,  and  unfortunately,  so  overloaded  with  adventitious 
matter,  that  few  but  the  learned  will  search  it  out;  and 
often,  when  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  announcement 
of  his  arrival  on  some  island  which  had  been  reached  not 
without  difficulty  and  peril,  our  eyes,  straining  to  the  full 
extent  of  vision,  are  suddenly  blinded  by  the  dust  of  a 
hundred  folios. 

Daniel's  views  of  the  British  Coasts,  a  work,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  no  less  spirited  than  the  design,  is  the 
only  picturesque  tour  which  supplies  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  grand  and  varied  scenery  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.  Information  respecting  parts  of  the  eountiT, 
whether  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles, 
or  particular  counties,  may  be  gathered  from  Macdonald, 
Barry,  Edmonstone,  Mackenzie,  and  innumerable  other 
writers;  and  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  roads, 
bridges,  agriculture,  and  fisheries  of  the  country,  the  Par- 
liamentary Reports  may  be  consulted. 

A  gazetteer  on  a  small  scale,  condensing  ia  alphabetical 
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arrangement,  the  substance  of  much  information,  collected 
fi-ora  such  sources,  has  been  lately  published  by  Chambers; 
and  a  statistical  work,  founded  on  the  plan  of  that  already 
•alluded  to,  is  in  progress,  and  if  ably  conducted,  will  prove 
the  most  invaluable  I'epository  of  our  stock  of  knowledge. 
But  very  few  readers  can  find  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
such  reading;  and  still  fewer,  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  time, 
fatigue,  and  occasional  peril,  to  which  Scotch  touring  is 
liable. 

The  author  of  the  following  Sketches,  therefore,  commits 
the  following  extracts  from  his  Journal  of  his  Tours  in 
Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  years  1827  and  1829, 
to  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  in  the  belief  that 
the  information  which  he  collected,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  holds  himself  responsible,  except  where  he  quotes 
from  other  tourists,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  its  readers. 
The  want  of  romantic  and  more  stirring  interest,  which 
idventures  in  remote  regions  usually  excite,  may  be  com- 
oensated  for,  by  the  gratification  which  the  consciousness 
)f  possession  affords  to  us  whilst  contemplating  the  trea- 
sures, or  exploring  the  resources  of  our  own  country. 

One  serious  impediment  to  travelling  in  Scotland  has 
ueen  removed  by  the  publication  of  the  large  and  accurate 
■nap  of  Arrowsmith,  which  unfortunately,  however,  does 
not  include  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  maps  of  more  portable  dimensions. 
Our  ancestors  knew  as  little  of  the  geography  of  Scotland 
as  they  did  of  its  scenery.  Dr.  Johnson,  whilst  severely 
censuring  Boethius,  a  Scotch  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  his  error  in  extending  Loch  Ness  to  six  times 
its  real  breadth,  describes  Mull  as  an  island  not  broken  by 
waters,  nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  as  a  solid,  compact 
mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Whereas  the 
real  shape  of  this  large  island  resembles  that  of  a  wasp, 
so  df  jply  indented  is  it  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  neai-ly 
meet  in  its  centre.  He  justly  adds,  that  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  larger  islands  there  was  then  no  knowledge  approach- 
ing to  exactness. 

An  error  of  geography  is  speedily  discovered  by  a 
■edestrian,  and  often  by  painful  experience:  the  transpo- 
iition  of  a  place  to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  perhaps, 
occasioning  an  extra  day  or  night  walk  over  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  morasses.  And  by  a  pedestrian  alone  can 
Scotland  be  explored.  The  traveller's  vocation  in  that 
country  is  amphibious:  he  must  be  unencumbered  by 
carriage,  horse,  or  vessel  of  his  own;  but  depend  on  the 
opportunities  of  proceeding  which  he  may  chance  to  meet 
with,  doubtless  much  facilitated  by  the  hospitality  and 
friendliness  of  the  people,  and  command  leisure  and 
patience  sufficient  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  and  privations 
to  which  he  is  occasionally  exposed  by  the  vexatious 
despotism  of  the  elements.  So  free  in  his  power  of 
locomotion,  and  so  fortified  in  spirit,  he  may  enjoy  a  grati- 
fication to  which  the  tourist  who  rolls  along  the  beaten 
track  of  continental  travellers,  transferred  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  courier  from  the  safe  custody  of  one  set  of  waiters 
and  cicerones  to  another,  is  utterly  unacquainted.  "  The 
world  before  him,  and  Providence  for  his  guide,"  the 
pedestrian  is  at  liberty  to  shape  his  course  wherever  curiosity 
may  invite,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise  may  direct. 

CLYDE,  TARBERT,  HERRING  FISHERY,  INVE- 

RARY,  LOCH  AWE,  DUNOLLY,  SOUND 

OF  MULL,  TOBERMORY. 

The  author  of  the  following  sketches,  with  such  intentions, 
quitted  Glasgow  in  a  steam-vessel,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  on  the  19th  July,  1827.  The  channel  of  the  Clyde, 
for  several  miles  below  Glasgow,  is  narrow,  and  of  little 
depth ;  but  the  want  of  water  has  been  gradually  remedied 
by  tlje  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  dredging-machine,  which, 
by  deepening  the  channel,  facilitates  the  approach  of  larger 
vessels  to  Glasgow,  which  formerly  received  or  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  Greenock  or  Port  Glasgow.  Hence  this 
instrument  is  significantly  designated  the  "  Terror  of 
Greenock, "  or  "  Greenock's  Lament."  The  vessels  are 
towed  up  the  river  bv  steam,  which  originally  rendered  the 
«  operation  of  the  dredgrng-machine  important.  The  narrow 
Ijranch  of  the  outlet  of  the  Clyde,  called  the  Kyle  of  Bute, 
offers  no  scenery  worthy  of  notice ;  but  opens  nobly  on  the 
majestic  heights  of  Arran.  Crossing  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Fine,  we  entered  the  romantic  little  harbour  of  East  Loch 
Tarbert,  the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated  herring-fishery. 
The  rude  out-work  of  its  rocks  apparently  barring  access ; 
the  overhanging  keep  of  its  ruined  castle  ;  the  village,  and 
he  innumerable  flshing-boats  choking  up  every  nook  and 


crevice,  form  a  scene  singularly  picturesque,  the  effect  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  method  in  which  the  fishermen 
hang  their  nets.  A  pole  traverses  the  foremast,  to  each 
extremity  of  which  is  fastened  another,  extending  to  the 
length  of  several  feet  beyond  the  stem  of  the  boat,  sup- 
ported by  upright  props.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks 
and  islets,  the  nets  are  suspended  in  elegant  festoons, 
covering  the  whole  with  sable  drapery. 

The  transit  to  the  Eastern  Loch  Tarbert,  in  which  ano- 
ther steam-vessel  awaited  us,  is  about  a  mile  distant.  The 
scenery  of  that  deep  inlet  is  beautiful.  Its  soft  outlines 
and  wooded  shores,  compared  with  the  rugged  features  o 
the  Eastern  Loch,  exhibit  the  contrast  of  a  painting  by 
Claude  to  one  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The  temporary  closing 
of  the  Crinan  Canal  occasioned  the  resumption  of  this  old 
mode  of  communication  with  the  Hebrides.  The  project 
for  insulating  a  large  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  at  once  con- 
veying the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  completion 
of  the  Crinan  Canal,  was  deemed  hazardous,  and  even 
visionary.  As  a  pecuniary  speculation,  it  may  have  little 
success ;  but  its  effects  as  a  channel  of  intercourse,  com- 
bined with  those  of  steam,  have  been  as  beneficial  as  they 
have  been  remarkable.  The  island  lairds,  who  spent  some- 
times weeks  in  navigating  to  and  from  their  remote  habita- 
tions, or  in  attempting  to  cross  the  numerous  ferries  which 
obstructed  their  land  journeys,  now  enjoy  speedy  inter- 
course with  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  South.  Whilst 
vessels  employed  in  trade  and  the  fisheries  avoid  the  cir- 
cuitous and  perilous  circumnavigation  of  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tvre.  It  was  the  ancient  practice  to  drag  vessels  of  small 
size  across  the  isthmus,  Tarbert  signifying  a  land-  passage 
for  boats ;  which  has  been  described  by  Walter  Scott  as 
having  been  adopted  by  Robert  Bruce  himself. 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  above  the  green-wood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 
By  cliffs,  and  copse,  and  alder-groves. 

Lord  of  the  Isles. 

And  since  the  recent  closing  of  the  Crinan  Canal  it  has 
been  resumed  by  the  fishermen  of  Barra,  and  other  islands, 
who  rather  than  trust  their  commissions  to  strangers,  per- 
severe in  a  custom  now  gradually  growing  into  disuse,  of 
carrying  the  fish  which  they  catch  to  the  Clyde  markets, 
and  purchasing  the  little  luxuries  and  articles  of  dress 
which  their  slender  profits  command.  A  rad-road  crossing 
the  isthmus,  which  has  been  projected,  would  greatly  faci- 
litate the  transit  of  goods. 

The  violence  of  the  conflicting  currents  on  the  western 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  no  less  than  the  defective  outfit  of  the 
steam-vessels  on  their  first  establishment,  rendered  this 
mode  of  navigation  at  first  uncertain. 

At  midr.i^iit  the  paddle  of  our  vessel  was  broken  by  the 
sea,  and  at  nine  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  at  Tarbert.  But  a  day  may  be  very  agreeably  passed 
at  this  interesting  little  port,  which  contains  a  respectable 
inn,  and  a  few  comfortable  lodging-houses  for  the  use  of 
the  salt-water  people,  as  persons  who  visit  the  coast  for  sea- 
bathing are  usually  called  in  these  parts.  A  long  row  of 
low  huts  on  the  shore  attracted  our  notice :  the  interior  of 
one  was  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  belying  the  squalid- 
ness  of  its  exterior.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Society's 
schools  ;  or  schools  maintained  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  esta- 
blished at  Edinburgh,  which  pays  the  salary  of  the  school- 
master, amounting  to  £25;  of  the  heritor  or  landed  pro- 
prietor, on  whose  estate  the  school  is  formed,  who  furnishes 
the  house  and  garden ;  and  of  the  scholars  themselves, 
who  pay  certain  fees.  In  this  little  seminary  two  boys 
formed  a  Latin  class,  construing  Csesar  and  Sallust  with 
facility :  and  two,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  an  excise- 
man, and  the  other  of  a  farmer,  both  destined  for  the 
church,  were  studying  Greek. 

To  this  parochial  tuition,  often  extremely  scanty,  the 
Scottish  youths,  not  within  the  reach  of  grammar-schools, 
are  frequently  indebted  for  the  whole  stock  of  classical 
knowledge  which  they  carry  to  the  Univei-sities. 

Having,  in  frequent  subsequent  visits  to  Tarbert,  directed 
my  attention  to  the  herring-fishery,  I  shall  introduce  here 
a  brief  account  of  the  habits  of  the  people  employed  in  it. 
The  fishermen  of  Tarbert  and  the  neighbourhood  do  not 
confine  their  operations  to  Loch  Fine,  but  extend  them 
along  the  western  coast,  even  as  far  as  Lewis.  They  do 
not  carry  their  fish  to  market,  but  adopt  the  more  profitable 
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and  expeditious  method  of  selling  them  to  vessels,  in  which 
they  are  cured  and  conveyed  to  various  parts.  They  are 
also  barrelled  both  at  Tarbert  and  Inverary.  The  outfit  of 
a  boat  is  expensive  ;  the  cost  of  it,  including  rigging, 
varies  from  30^  to  50/.,  and  upwards,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated, on  the  average,  at  40/. :  and  the  price  of  a  set  of 
nets  is  .'JO/.,  or  5/.  to  a  piece  or  barrel,  of  which  six  form  a 
net.  The  usual  length  of  the  boat  is  twenty  feet;  it  is 
built  at  Tarbert,  Greenock,  or  Rothsay.  It  is  furnished 
with  three  masts,  a  mainsail,  a  foresail,  and  ajil):  and 
part  of  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  covered  by  boarding  or  an 
awning,'  in  which  bedding  is  placed.  Where  the  awning 
occurs,  it  is  occasionally  removed,  and  instead  of  the  bed- 
ding a  pan  of  coals  is  placed,  on  which  the  fisherman  cooks 
his  provisions  when  in  harbour,  or  at  sea,  when  the  weather 
permits.  Each  boat  is  usually  furnished  with  tliree  men, 
one  of  whom  is  the  master,  who  defrays  the  whole  cost, 
and  receives  a  double  share  of  the  profits  of  the  fishery. 
He  is  also  exempted  by  law  from  impressment.  The  pro- 
prietors of  boats  subscribe  so  much  by  the  week  to  ,a  fund, 
a  species  of  insurance,  out  of  which  they  are  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  their  nets.  The  measure  used  is  called  a 
maize,  containing  500  herrings:  the  greatest  number  I 
have  heard  being  taken  at  one  time  was  forty-one  maize, 
the  maize  then  selling  at  \0s. 

The  nets  are  cast  at  sun-set,  and  always  on  the  right 
side  of  the  boat,  in  conformity  to  the  supposed  injunction 
of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter.  The  time  of  sailing  is  also 
governed  by  many  superstitious  notions,  but  a  cloudy 
evening  is  the  best  omen.  Immediately  afterwards,  if  the 
weather  permit,  the  fishermen  light  their  fire  and  cook 
their  supper,  consisting  of  fish,  potatoes,  oat-cake,  molasses, 
or  porridge.  But  on  stormy  nights  they  fast,  being  unable 
to  cook  their  provisions,  relieving  their  fatigue  by  whisky  ; 
and  on  their  return  in  the  morning,  invariably  receive  two 
drams  each  from  the  purchaser  of  their  fish.  Cold  and 
hungry,  they  are  often  affected  by  the  spirits,  and  sustain 
the  habitual  excitement  by  repairing  to  the  public-house  ; 
thus  acquiring  habits  of  intoxication.  There  are  no  less 
than  twenty  pubHc-houses  in  Tarbert,  which  must  be 
partly  attributed  to  its  being  a  great  thoroughfare.  The 
superintendent  of  the  distillery  of  West  Ti>rbert  informed 
me  that  the  fishermen  carried  out  whisky  to  sea,  observing 
emphatically,  "  Sir,  the  Tarbert  man  must  have  his  dram, 
let  the  world  sink  or  swim." 

On  the  whole,  however,  though,  occasionally,  drunken- 
ness may  be  seen,  accompanied  with  riotous  conduct,  which 
must  be  laid  partly  to  the  charge  of  strangers,  the  clergy 
have  succeeded  in  counteracting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  habits  of  the  fishermen;  and  the 
excellent  and  ancient  practice  of  prayer  is  not  uncommon. 
After  supper,  the  fishermen  not  unfrequently  kneel  down 
to  prayer,  and  sing  a  hymn,  and  when  at  home  adopt  the 
same  rule.  Martin  mentions  that  this  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  rude  fishermen  of  St.  Kilda.  The  fishermen 
of  Inverary  said  that  reading  was  general  among  them, 
and  that  most  of  them  possessed  Bibles.  Of  their  respect 
for  the  Sabbath-day  a  proof  occurred  some  time  ago  :  they 
stedfastly  refused  to  carry  the  baggage  of  a  laird,  residing 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  across  the  isthmus  on  that  day. 
The  nati\  es  of  Tarbert  always  return  to  their  cottages  ;  the 
strangers  live  in  their  boats,  cook  their  provisions,  and 
sometimes  celebrate  their  domestic  worship  on  board.  The 
harbours  and  coves  are  so  numerous,  that  boats  are  rarely 
lost.  I  was  informed  that  any  disputes  arising  among  the 
fishermen  were  adjusted  by  arbitration,  three  seniors  of  the 
port  performing  this  duty  ;  an  excellent  practice,  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  some  instances  among  the  miners 
of  Cornwall,  who,  though  enjoying  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  independent  courts,  the  Stannary,  still  are  so  satisfied 
with  the  mure  amicable  mode  of  adjusting  their  differences, 
that,  as  a  respectable  captain  of  one  of  the  largest 
mines  stated  to  me,  an  appeal  to  law  was  scarcely  ever 
known.  The  period  for  commencing  and  terminating  the 
fishery  was  formerly  prescribed  by   Act  of  Parliament. 

The  huts  inhabited  by  the  fishermen  at  Tarbert  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  usually  very  poor.  The  few  tenants  of 
West  Tarbert  depend  on  the  transit  of  goods  for  subsistence. 
The  residence  of  mechanics  in  villages  is  always  beneficial, 
as  setting  the  example  of  building  and  fitting  up  houses 
in  better  style,  independently  of  other  advantages. 

On  one  occasion,  I  found  the  harbour  of  East  Tarbert  in 
a  state  of  much  excitement,  and  found  that  a  wedding  was 
expected.  The  people  were  all  standing  at  their  doors 
with  smiling  countenances,  and  a  perpetual  discharge  of 


muskets  and  fowling-pieces  from  different  parts  of  the  har- 
bour greeted  the  ear.  Soon,  a  procession,  preceded  by  a 
bagpipe,  descended  the  hill,  and  some  of  their  train  re- 
turned from  their  pieces  the  sa.ute  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men. A  young  fisherman  was  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
whole  party  moved  to  the  church,  where  the  minister  de- 
livered a  prayer  and  exhortation  in  Gaelic.  Tlie  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  took  off  his  glove,  and  a  young  girl  per- 
fonned  the  same  office  for  the  bride,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  their  clasping  their  hands  together.  There  was 
.in  immediate  adjournment  to  the  public-house,  which  be- 
came the  scene  of  much  festivity. 

In  the  evening,  we  ascended  Loch  Fine  to  Inverary  ; 
the  surface  of  its  waters  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  over 
with  the  many  twmkling  boats  of  the  herring-fishers,  and 
spent  the  next  morning  in  viewing  the  castle,  and  climbmg 
the  hill  of  Duniquaigh.  Inverary,  the  county-town  of  Argyle- 
shire,  has  a  court-house  and  a  gaol.  The  broad  basin  of 
Loch  Fine  :  the  surrounding  plain,  adorned  by  the  Duke's 
castle  and  park,  and  the  stately  avenues  of  trees  stretching 
several  miles  along  the  coast  to  southward,  and  the  town, 
the  sloping  uplands  extending  from  the  bank  of  a  river  to 
a  double  semicircular  ridge,  termin?ting  on  the  north  side 
of  the  park  in  Duniquaigh,  a  pine-clad  hill  of  peculiarly 
Alpine  character,  form  a  scene  rarely  surpassed,  especially 
when  illuminated  by  a  morning  sun.  Its  general  eflfect  is 
perhaps  somewhat  theatrical ;  and  the  castle,  a  modern 
square  edifice,  with  round  towers  at  its  angles,  the  central 
and  prominent  object,  looks  diminutive  in  pi'oportion  to  the 
natural  fe,;tures  of  the  landscape.  But  gigantic  scenery 
reduces  the  utmost  efforts  of  puny  man  to  comparative  in- 
significance. It  was  l)egun  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle, 
in  1745.  and  consequently  wants  that  antiquity  which  might 
be  sought  in  the  residence  of  an  illustrious  family,  who  first 
settled  here  in  the  14th  Century;  and  whose  former  abode,  a 
castle  on  the  shore,  was  destroyed  only  sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  strange  that  hitherto  the  land-communication,  even 
in  one  of  the  most  opulent  counties  of  Scotland,  and  pos 
sessing  several  small  towns,  should  be  so  imperfect.  The 
only  regular  mode  of  conveyance  from  Glasgow  to  Oban, 
the  port  of  embarkation  for  the  Western  Isles,  or,  as  it 
has  been  called,  the  Charing  Cross  of  the  Hebrides,  was  at 
this  time  (18i7,)  a  stage-coach,  lately  established,  drawn  by 
two  miserable  cattle.  The  inn  afforded  a  post-chaise ;  but 
no  horses ;  and  two  common  carts  were  the  only  resource. 

A  fine  prospect,  which  is  called  Burke's  view,  as  havnig 
been  praiseil  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  opens  on  the  view  when  Loch  Awe  first  appears, 
divided  into  two  branches  by  the  lofty  pile  of  Ben  Cruachan. 
At  the  pleasan-t  httle  inn  of  Dalraally,  we  passed  Sunday, 
and  observed  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  of 
catechizing  the  children  in  the  church  in  the  afternoon. 
The  boys  exhibited  more  of  the  Highland  garb  than  can 
be  seen  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland,  whei'e  it  is  nearly 
disused.  As  they  assembled  in  the  church-yard,  wearing 
the  tartan  petticoat,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  they  formed 
a  very  picturesque  group. 

Tlie  castle  of  Kilchurn,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Awe,  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  remains  of  antiquity  in  Scotland  ; 
which  are  in  general  as  far  inferior  in  dimensions  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  those  of  England  Wales,  as  Ihev 
are  often  superior  in  the  grandeur  of  their  position.  It  was 
built  in  1440,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  The  road  winds  along 
the  Side  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which  derives  a  crater-like  ap- 
pearance from  the  semicircular  shape  of  its  huge  bare  but- 
tresses, through  the  pass  of  Awe,  the  celebrity  of  which 
arises  less  from  its  scenery  than  from  the  defeat  whicli  Lord 
J  ohn  of  Lorn  sustained  here  from  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Bruce,  to  which  the  downfall  of  the  conquered  family  may 
be  traced. 

As  we  issued  from  this  ravine  upon  an  extensive  and 
dreary  waste,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  solitaiv 
moving  black  spot  on  the  huge  sloping  side  of  Cruachan, 
which,  gradually  approaching,  proved  to  be  a  numerous 
company  of  horsemen,  following  to  a  neighbouring  ceme- 
tery the  remains  of  the  wife  of  the  tacksman,  whose  sheep 
clad  the  vast  pastures  of  the  mountain,  and  whose  beauti- 
fully-situated mansion,  embosomed  in  trees,  overlooked 
the  foaming  Awe.  The  solemnity  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion is  never  more  impressive,  than  when  contrasted  with 
the  beauty  or  majesty  of  undying  Nature.  On  the  road- 
side, the  workmen  of  Bunawe  have  erected  on  an  eminence 
an  immense  stfine  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  which  may 
be  hereafter  taken  for  a  cairn. 
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Passing  Dunstaffnage,  from  whence  was  removed  the 
stone  on  which  the  ancient  Scottish  monarchs  we  e 
p.rowneil,  now  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  en- 
tered Oban.  Its  bay,  the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by 
islands,  the  neat  white  houses  of  the  town,  rocks,  woods, 
the  sohtary  tower  of  Dunolly,  and  the  distant  heights 
of  Mull  and  Morvern,  offer  a  deUghtful  view  ;  and  from 
tlie  Castle  of  Dunolly,  the  eye  may  wander  southward 
through  the  picturestiue  croup  of  the  Southern  Hebrides, 
over  which  towers  Ben-More  in  Mull,  to  the  height  of  3000 
feet.  The  house  of  Dunolly  is  screened  from  view  by  trees  • 
this  is  occupied  by  Macdougal  of  Lorn,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  family,  who  inhabited  the  adjacent  castle, 
tracing  their  descent  from  a  son  of  Somerlid,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  slain  in  1 1 64.  The  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  was  defeated 
by  Bruce  in  the  pass  of  Awe,  married  a  daughter  of  John 
the  Red  Comyn.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

We  proceeded  to  Tobermory  by  steam.  Notwithstanding 
the  occasional  interruption,  occasioned  by  damage  of  ma- 
chinery, and  weather,  the  steam-vessels  usually  combine 
their  movements  with  extraordinary  precision:  four  of 
them,  two  from  Glasgow,  one  from  Inverness,  and  another 
from  Tobermory,  arriving  by  concert  at  the  same  hour. 

Tlie  entrance  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  is  commanded  on  one 
side  by  Castle  Duart,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Artornisb. 
The  former,  nobly  situated,  was  of  old  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Macleans.  Rumour  ascribes  its  preservation  to  the 
publication  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Tlie  existence  of 
many  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland,  nay,  of  the  Scandina- 
vian and  other  regions  of  Europe,  must  he  attributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  taste  excited  and  reviveil  by  their  great 
northern  champion.  When  Sacheverel  passed  this  castle, 
in  1080,  his  vessel  exchanged  with  it  a  salute  of  guns. 

"  The  opposite  castle  of  Artornish  was  in  former  days  a 
place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the  period 
of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the  main 
land  of  Argyleshire.  Here  they  assembled  what  popular 
tradition  calls  their  parliament,  meaning,  I  suppose,  tlieir 
cour  pleniere,  or  assembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  vassals 
and  dependants.  From  this  castle  of  Artornish  (I4GI), 
John  De  Yle,  designating  himself  Earl  of  Ross,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  granted,  in  the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
«  commission  to  certain  deputies,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  others  appointed  by  King  E<hvard  the  Fourth  of 
England,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty ;  by  which  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  agreed  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  crown  of 

END    OF    TUE    TO 
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England,  and  to  assist  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  James  Earl 
uf  iJonglas,  then  in  banishment,  in  subduing  the  realm  of 
Sc'it  and." — Note  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  became  extinct  in  1536, 
Macdonald,  who  held  it,  dying  without  an  heir. 

Tlie  once-woodeu  Morvern  of  Ossian  is  now  stripped  of 
its  forests,  and  its  bare  sides  are  diversified  only  by  the 
insulated  mansions  of  a  few  lairds,  which,  as  well  as  the 
manses  of  the  Highland  clergy,  often  resemble  in  their 
loneliness  the  "  lodge  in  the  garden  of  cucumbers,''  as 
exactly  as  the  fortified  seats  of  their  ancestors  bring  to 
mind  the  accompanying  figurative  allusion  of  a  "  besieged 
city."  Morvern,  till  within  a  few  years,  formed  part  of  the 
vast  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  which  had  been  aug 
mented  materially  by  the  grants  of  estates  forfeited  by 
Macdonald  and  Maclean  to  his  ancestors,  and  have  been  in 
part  sold,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Maclean 
of  Coll,  to  the  descendants  o'  the  original  proprietors.  Mor- 
vern, which,  at  the  period  of  the  survey,  was  possessed  by 
the  Duke  and  three  other  heritors,  ail  non-residents,  is 
now  inhabited  by  twenty  resident  proprietors,  most  of 
whom  were  originally  the  Duke's  tenants.  Such  changes 
of  property  are  perpetually  occurring  in  Scotland  ;  and  are, 
doubtless,  advantageous,  if  not  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
impairing  too  much  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  of 
diminishing  an  order  of  men,  whose  wealth,  authority,  in- 
fluence, education,  intercourse  with  the  general  body  of 
landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  and  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  and  applying  the  various  plans  of  improve- 
ment communicated  to  the  public,  supply  them  with  the 
means,  if  properly  employed,  of  imparting  economical  and 
moral  benefits  to  a  country,  on  a  scale  unattainable  by  men 
of  inferior  degree,  of  more  limited  knowledge,  and  conse- 
qnently  usually  too  fliraly  riveted  to  the  practices  of  their 
foi-efathers.  Of  the  benefits  resulting  from  capital  and 
inlhtence,  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
fisheries,  and  the  developcraent  of  the  various  resources  of 
a  country,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  was  a  bright  example. 

Tobermory  was  built  in  1788,  by  the  British  Fishing 
Company,  at  the  same  time  with  Ullapool  and  Tanera,  as 
the  site  of  a  fishing-establishment,  and  the  rendezvous  of 
the  herring-vessels.  Although  the  difi'crent  undertakings 
of  these  spirited  capitalists  failed,  and  their  structures 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  left  to  decay,  and  a  manufactory 
afterwards  cstabliNhed  here,  |)roved  equally  unsuccessful, 
the  capacity  of  its  harbour,  the  convenience  of  its  situation. 
and  the  increased  traffic  of  the  coasts  and  islands,  render 
Tobermory  an  important  and  a  prosperous  village. 

P.  S.  «.  K. 
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lona,  insular  Churches  of.  82 

Iron  Mask,  the  Man  in,  105 

Isfahan,  some  account  of  the  City  of, 
162— its  Early  History,  162— its 
Situation  and  Extent.  163— its  In- 
habitants and  (heir  Keligion,  165— 
its  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
163 

Italy,  Volcanic  Regions  of,  3 

Itinerant  Musicians  uf  India,  226 

Ji-bb,  Biihop,  extract  from,  247 
Jesse,  extracts  from,  148.  159.  171,  176 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Last  Days  and  Thouchta 

of.  205 
•  Selections  from,    13,  71, 

112.  150,  182,  187,  197.203 
Jones    of    Najland,    remarks    by,     U, 

182,  230 
Jonsun,  Ben,  extracts  from,  51.  62,  72 
Jnvenil«  Humanity,  pleasing  instance 

of.  103 

Ken,  Bishop,  Epit.iph  for,  230 
King,  Mrs.  remark  by.  94 
Klopstock,  remark  by,  62 
Knowledge  productive  of  Happiness, 
182 

La  Ilarpe,  remark  by,  44 
Last  Days  and  Thouglits  of  Dr.  John- 
son, 205 
Lion,  cxlraordin.iry  story  of,  206 

Hunt  in  South  America,  146 

Lisbon.  Sipiare  of  the  Little  Pillar  at, 

218 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  114 
Lobster,    remarks    on    the    periodical 

casting  of  its  shell,  229 
Loch  Leven,  Vwautiful  scenery  of,  253 
Loch  Sunart,  251 

Louvnin,  the  town  of,  described,  18 
Luminous  Appearance  of  tho  Sea,  204 

Madagascar,  island  of,  its  history,  20 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  105 
Mant,  Bishop,  extracts  from, 44, 115, 132 
Mallrematics,  on  the  study  of.  196 
Matter,  its  Indestructibility,  13— divi- 
sibility of.  55 
Meal-hours,  Remaiks  on  the  changes 

in,  16 
Mental  Recreation,  remarks  on,  24 
Merino  Sheep  and  their  Migrations,  181 
Mc.\ican  Bees,  51 


230 
Mull,  Isle  of,  83,  250 

Naturalist's  Autumnal  Walk,  HO 

Natural  History,  remark  on  the  study 
of.  171 

Natuial    Phenomena,    Familiar   Illus- 
trations of: — ■ 
XII.    Water,  103 

Xltl.   Wi\ter.  in  its  solid  state,  1 19 
^  XIV.    Water  in  a  fluid  state.  236 

Nature  and  Art,  the  works  of,  com- 
pared, 112 

Nature,  remarks  on,  bv  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  150 

Naviiration,  Commerce,  and  Discovery, 
llisturvuf;  Part  I  ,  22;  Part  II  . 
43;  Part  III.,  173 

Needle  making,  nit  i.f.  when  intio- 
duced  into  England,  77 

Needle  Rocks,  the,  172 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord,  biographical 
notice  of,  157 

North  Cape,  ucc<nint  of,  47 

Notes  from  a  Traveller's  Scrap-book,  20 

Notliiug,  Sonnet  on,  by  Porson,  62 

Oaks,  remarks  on  planting  of,  by  Lord 

Coliingwood,  14 
Observation,  remark  on  by  Bacon,  197 
Ocean,  lines  on,  67 
Ore,  mode  of  working,  in  Mines,  S23 
■  Orleans,  the  Cathedral  of,  138 
I  Our  Country  antl  our  Home,  li-iu'S  on. 
191 

Palev,  extracts  from,  58,  90 

Palm-trc«,  Wild,  146 

Papyrus  Plant,  133 

Passions,  unrestrained,  their  evil  ef- 
fects, 94 

Peasants.  Himalayan,  singular  use  of 
water  by.  14 

Persia,  barbarous  modes  of  Punish- 
ment in,  112 

Persian  Story,  134 

Personal  Property,  forms  to  be  observed 
in  milking  Wills  of,  18,78. 110.221 

Petersbnrgh.  St.,  some  account  of  the 
City  of, 2 10 — its  streets  and  palares, 
2 1 2  —its  liousws,  and  mode  of  w  ai m- 
ing  them,  212— public  buildings, 
213— state  uf  religion  in,  214— 
principal  churches  of,  215 — com- 
merce of,  216 

Philosopher,  Religious,  an  exalted  cha- 
racter, 182 

Philosophy,  modern  literary,  remark 
on,  179 

Plains  and  Deserts  of  the  Globe,  some 
account  of,  33 

Plantain.  Ribwort,  its  uses,  56 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  147 

Pool,  Cardinal,  anecdote  of,  8 

Popular  Superstitions,  notice  of,  28,  63 

Prayer,  the  gift  and  grace  of.  111 

Precept  and  Example,  liO 

Prepossessions,  remark  on.  224 

Presence  of  niin*!  in  a  Higlilan<ler,  53 

Pride,  remark  on,  by  Dr.  Juhnsnn,  i;08 

Progress  of  Vegetation,  reflections  on, 
132 

Prosperity  and  Adversity— Suulhey. 
136 

Proverbs,  61 

Providence,  beneflcenee  of,  MO— bi  au- 
til'ul  illustration  of,  148 

Providence,  remark  on.  bv  Hall,  14 

Pyrenees,  Battles  of,  141  ' 

Pythagoras,  Lord  Clialham's  apjirovul 
of  his  injunction,  60 

Quarles,  extracts  from,  181,  182 

RavenOak,  the.  232 
Reason,  aphorism  on,  56 
Rcculver,  account  of.  24 
Redbreast,  nestling  of.  103 
Reflections  on  sitting  at  ease  in  a  cuacli 
that  \\cnt  very  last.  159 

ort  ttie  Beauties  of  a  Calm 


Clear  Night.  159 

on  viewing  an  old  Lutheran 

Chuicli.  159 
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Kcli^'ion,  its  importance,  90 

iiiflvience  of,  132 

its  nso  in  ulleviating  human 

misiiry,  1^*7 
Rcsurrt'ction.   remark    on,    by   Sir  T. 

■  Krownc,  71 
Retireiuont,  iidvantiises  of,  31 
llevclation.  its  tiutli  conlirmed,  176 
Klieims   I'iitlif-lnil,   History  and   Ds- 

s<';i)>liou  of,  "2 
RliiiiwiiUl,  Valley  of,  described,  20 
Uichea  ami  Cuutt?utmeiit.  leninrk  on, 

138 

remark  on,  by  B.icon,  44 

Uurauurs.  tlio  art  uf  spruadiiig,  143 

Sttbbath,  Lines  on  the,  by  C.  Crocker, 
199 

Salamaucn,  the  Victorj'  of,  5 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  lustory  aud  de- 
scription of,  154 

..—    ■  ■ Lines  on  the  Poor 

lUind  Man  of,  by  llie  Uev.  W,  L. 

Bowles.  ir»fj 

Sanci-oft,  Archbishop,  his  opinion  of 
worliily  ylgry,  44 

Paudloril,  Hisliop.  extracts  from,  67,  71 

SarcoiJiagiis,  Alabaster,  Lines  ad- 
dressed to,  11 

Satan's  Footsteps,  200 

Scepticism,  remarks  on,  54 

Scilly  Islands,  243 

SootlantI,  Highlands  and  Islands  of, 
80,  230 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  extracts  from,  82, 
203 

Scriptures,  their  beauty  and  impres- 
siveness,  75 

—their  beneficial  influence,  115 


Scripture  seutenccs,  remark  on  their 
misjipplication,  71 

Secrets,  reinaik  on,  51 

Sonlis  Catljedral.  "24-2 

Sensibility,  n-niavks  on,  by  IMsliop 
San.lfoid.  G7 

Sheep-iMier  ol'  Hindoostan,  5? 

Silk,  remarks  on,  103 

Skelion.  remarks  by,  8,  187 

Sky.  Isle  of.  account  of,  255 

Sleat,  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  at, 
255 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  biographical  noliue 
of,  12 

Society,  effects  of  the  conduct  of  a 
M'iser  on,  102 

Socrates,  remark  of,  on  improvement 
iu  Virtue,  11 

upliorism  of,  53 

Souah  Wallah  (,or  itinerant  Gold- 
smith) of  Hiuduosbm.  170 

Sorrows  and  Pleasures,  inditfereucc  to 
them  recommended,  171 

South  America,  Llanos  of,  34 

■  Animals  and  Vege- 
tables of,  35 

Pampas  of,  38 

Southern  Hebrides,  ancient  forests  of, 
254 

Southey,  remarks  by.  71,  130.  223.  247 

S|>lu^'en  P;iss,  description  of  the.  29 

Squaie  of  tlie  Little  Pillar,  in  Lisbon, 
218 

Staffa.  Isle  of,  83 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornvvnll.  52 

Steam-boat,  anecdote  cmicerning  the 
first  iu  the  West  Indies,  14 

Strasburgh  Catliedral,  202 

Stroutian,  smuggling  at,  252 


Subterranean  Works  of  a  Mine,  180 
Sugar,  its  beueltcial  effects  as  Food  for 

Animals,  158 
Sunday,  its  proper  use  defined.  75 
Superstitions,   popular,   notice  of,  28, 

69 
Superstition.  200 

Surat,  Hospital  for  Animals  at,  115 
Swan  and  Uunkey,  Fable  of  the,  196 

TalapAt  Palm  of  Cevlou,  Description 

of,  18*J 

Talbot,  Miss,  remark  by,  13 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  remarks  by,  11,  67, 
102,  136.13*8 

Temperance,  remark  on,  U 

Temperance  Societies,  beueficiiil  ef- 
fects of,  30 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  aphorism  of,  14 

TenBy  (in  South  Wales),  description 
of,  178 

Tencriffe.  Island  of,  130 

Thames  and  Mcdway  Canal,  account 
of,  231 

Thankfulness  for  Mercies,  132 

There  is  a  Tongue  in  every  Leaf,  30 

Ti'^'er,  curious  anecdote  of,  67 

Time,  Lines  on,  181 

value  of,  203 

verses  on,  by  Knox,  46 

Tipula,  Natural  history  of,  56 

Tongue,  restraint  of,  its  necessity  and 
wisdom,  132 

Tortoise,  Frog,  aud  Duck;  a  fable,  70 

Toulous<',  tlie  Knlry  into,  207 

Trade,  Fluctuations  of,  132 

Truth,  its  indestructibility,  171 

remark  on,  203 

aud  Prejudice,  remark  on,  8 


Tunnels,  account  of,  231 
Tunny  Fishery,  account  of,  10 
Turbuco,  Air  Volcanoes  of,  71 

Vegetables, structureand  growth, of,  116 

Vegetable  Worlil,  Providential  arrange- 
ment iu  the, 222 

Virtues,  remark  of  Xeuophon  on  their 
practice,  48 

Viltoria,  account  of  the  Battle  of.  59 

Walton,  Izaak,  extracts  from,  54,  136 
Warwick,  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the 

County  Hall  at,  188 
Watch-making  iu  Switzerhuid,  63 
Water  Lily,  remarks  on,  191 
Waterspouts,  159 
Wealth,  remark  on,  Walton,  136 
Wellington  Shield,  5,  59,  141,  207 

Dukedom  of,  confeired,  238 

What  is  Time  ?  an  answer  to,  203 
Whirlwinds  and  Waterspouts,  159 
White  Owl,  remaiks  on  its  habits,  120 
Wight,  the  Isle  of,  No.  III.,  109;  No. 

IV.,  172 
Wild  Ass  of  the  Desert,  183 
Wild  Palm-tree,  146 
Wills.  Directions  for  making,  18,  78. 

110,  221 
- — ■  tlic  mode  of  revoking,  19 
Wine-siore,  Spanish,  187 
Words  like  Leaves,  208 
Worldly  Happiness.  La  Harpe  on,  44 
Writing,  ancient  mode  of,  51 

Yak  of  'Iliibet.  tlie.  143 
Youth,  on  virtuous  habits  iu,  94 

Zeal,  Christian,  remark  on,  \\5 
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Air  Volcanoes  of  Turbaco,  72 

Albatross,  Waudering,  19? 

Antelope,  Hart,  and  Hind,  248 

Amicris  Cathedral,  Frauce,  49 

Architecture,  illustrations  of  the  Or- 
ders of,  148 

Armadillo,  35 

Artillery -soldiers  and  War-mnchines 
of  tlie  llfleeuth  century,  125 

Ass,  Wild,  of  the  Desert,  184 

Baldaeus  preachiag  to  the  Natives  of 
Ceylon,  221 

Benares,  View  of  a  Ghaut  or  Landing- 
place  at,  193 

Black-Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  lOJ 

Boar,  Wild  of,  Germany,  80 

Caernarvon  Castle,  North  Wales,  65^ 
Caraccas,  Protestant  Cemetery  at,  152 
Castle  of  Aimadalc,  Isle  of  Sky,  256 
Chichester  Cathedral,  25 
Cholula  (in  Mexico),  Pyramid  of,  176 
Cliurch,  I'rimitive  Christian,  ground- 
plan  of.  198 
Clift',  Mineral  Vein  in,  aud   mode  of 

working,  77 
Conisboi'ough  Castle,  Yorkshire,  45 
Cottuu-iuanufaeture,    illustrations    of, 
100.  101 

. Plant,  Cultivation  of  the,  68, 

Cotton,  Georgian  mode  of  cleaning,  69 
Croyduu  Pahu:e,  interior  uf  its  Hall,  6i 
Curlew,  rcpreseutaliou  of,  8 

Diagrams  to  illustrate  Experiments  on 

the  Temperature  of  Water.  104 
Dover  Castle,  uucient  Church  iu,  133 

Fgi;,  Scuir  of,  88 

Ethiopian  Boor,  head  of,  80 

Lve's  Apple,  or  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  80 

• ,  Fruit,  aud  Flowers  of,  96 


Fairy  Uings.  900 
Fan-Palui,  36 

Geor^'ian  mode  of  cleaning  Cotton,  69 

Glencu,  tile  Vale  of,  249 

Goldnu,     Switzerland,     Church     and 

Buildings  on  its  site,  120 
Guy,  Thomas,  Statue  of,  41 

Halifax  Gibbet,  32 

Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James 

1..  93 
Hereford  Cathedral,  73 
Hofwvl,    View    of    M.     F'ellenbcrg's 

chief  School  at,  233 
Honey  Guide,  112 

India,  Itinerant  Musicians  of,  225 
Inhubttants  of  tlie  Steppes  uf  Asiatic 

Tartary,  40 
lona,  Kuins  of,  81 

Inverlochy  Caslte  aud  Ben  Nevis,  253 
Isfaiian,  General  View  of,  161 
,   Private  Palace  in  the  Chahar 

Bagh.  16.1 

,  Front  View  of  a  Palace  at.' 168 

Itinerant  Musicians  of  IiHlia,  225 

Lighthouse  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  242 
Lisbon,  Sipiare  of  Little  Pillar  iu,  217 
Llaiulaff  Cathedral.  113 
Louvuiu,  'I'own-hall  and  C  hurch  at,  17 
Luminous  Insects,  204,  205 

Machine  for  separating  the  Cotton 
Pods,  63 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  105 

Madagascar,  Natives  of,  21 

Melon  Cactus,  36 

Militarv  Costume  of  Kdward  the  Black 
Priuce,  121 

— — ■- of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 129 


Mine,  first  shaft  of,  76 
Mining,    diagram    illustrative    of   its 
operations,  180,  181 

Natives     of     Madagascar     ])rcpariug 

Bread  from  the  Manioc  Boot,  21 
Needles,  Isle  of  Wight.  View  of,  173 
North  Ca|K;,  View  of,  43 

Orleans  Cathedral,  in  Fiance,  137 

Palm,  wild,  of  the  Desert,  U5 
Peak  of  Teu'?rill'e,  Crater  of  tlie,  136 
Petersbiirgh,  St ,  Marble  Palace  at.  209 

New  Exciuinge  at,  213 

Statue  of  Peter  the  Great 


at,  214 


Knjrlish  Quay  at,  216 


Ptdgooth  Tin  Mine,  interior  of,  224 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Caraccas,  152 

Reculver  Church,  24 

Hheims  Cathednil,  in  France,  I 

Rhinwald,  Valley  of  the,  29 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  153 

Santl-htoVm  in  tlic  De»ert  of  Sahara, 
33 

Scilly  Ulimds,  Lighthouse  on,  242 

Senlis  Cathedral,  241 

Siieep-eater  of  Hiudooslan  and  his 
Guru,  57 

Sloane,  Sir  H;ui8,  mouument  of,  12 

Soldiers  and  Cannon  of  the  fourteenth 
uud  liftecnih  centuries,  124 

Souah  Wallah,  or  itinerant  Goldsmith 
of  Indi.i,  169 

Stalla,  Isle  of,  81 

St.  Duiistau'a  in  the  West,  Fleet- 
street,  97 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  52 

t;hair,  53 

SUjisburyli  Cathedral,  201 


Talapat  Palm  of  Ceylou.  135 
Tarlarv,  Inhabitants  of,  40 
Tellipally,  Clirislian  Church  of,  220 
Temperature,  ilhistratious  of  an  expe- 
riment on,  119 
Tenby  (  Pembrokeshire),  View  of,  177 
Teueriffe.  Island  aud  Peak  of.  129 
Thil3et.  Yak  of.  143 
Town-hall,  Louvain,  17 
Tunnel  of  the  Thames  and  Medw.iy 

Canal,  202 
Tunny,  mode  of  fishing  for,  9 

'  the  cummon,  aud  diagram  of 

the  tonuayo,  19 
Turbaco,  Air  Volcanoes  of.  7!^ 

Veijetiible  Phvsiologv,  Illustrutionsof, 

116,  117    ■ 
Valluv  of  the  Uhinwuld,  in  the  Snowy 

Alps,  29 

Walmer  Castle,  Kent,  16 

Warwick,  View  of  St,  Mary's  Church 

and  the  Town-hail,  188' 
Water,  Diagrams  to  illiistiale  tJie  mode 

of  conveying,  ii36,  237 
Waterspout,  liispersion  of,  at  sea,  ICO 
Wellington  Shield,  sixth  eiunpartnienl.  5 
,    Boveniii    compait- 

meut,  60 

ment,  l4l 
,  ninth  com 
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compart- 
parlmeut, 
,  tenth  conipartmcnl. 


Wdd  Ass  of  the  Desyrt,  184 

Wild  Boar  of  Germany,  skeleton  of,  80 


Yak  of  Thibet,  143 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  RHEIMS. 
Reims,  or  Rheims,  is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  in  the 
nortli-east  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  little  river  Vesle,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain, 
■which  is  bounded  at  a  distance  by  a  chain  of  low 
vine-covered  hills. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  more  particularly  the 
subject  of  our  present  notice,  is  a  noble  Gothic 
edifice  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  architecture  in  France. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  818  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Ebon,  afterwards  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  First,  surnamed  Le  D^bon- 
naire.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  edifice 
then  erected,  its  paintings  and  sculptures,  its 
marbles  and  mosaics,  its  tapestries,  and  splendid 
windows,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  great 
importance.  But  doubts  have  been  expressed,  whe- 
ther the  early  structure  thus  spoken  of  was  really 
one  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral,  and 
not  the  church  of  St.  Remi.  However,  this  building 
was  burnt  down  in  1210,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  city  itself.  But  this  disaster  was  soon  repaired; 
for  the  age  was  one  in  which  the  people  felt  strongly 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  contributed  largely  to 
works  which  had  for  their  object  its  support  and 
diffusion.  Accordingly,  the  piety  of  individuals,  the 
liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  soon 
caused  a  sum  to  be  amassed,  sufficient  to  replace  the 
ancient  Cathedral  of  Rheims  by  a  nobler  and  more 
splendid  edifice;  and  the  year  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  building,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  one 
was  laid.  The  work  proceeded  with  great  rapidity; 
the  altar  was  dedicated  on  the  18th  of  October,  1213, 
and  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  body  of  the 
church  was  finished;  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the 
erection  being  only  thirty  years,  and  but  one  archi- 
tect being  engaged  throughout  that  period.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  probably,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
that  unity  of  style  and  design  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure distinguish  this  Cathedral. 

"  In  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  external 
architecture,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "  Rheims  is  superior 
to  every  other  Cathedral  I  have  seen,  and  probably  to 
any  which  has  ever  been  erected."  The  principal,  or 
western  front  is  the  great  object  of  attraction;  it  is 
frequently  considered  as  the  finest  work  of  its  kind 
in  existence,  and,  according  to  a  common  saying  in 
France,  is  one  of  the  four  parts,  the  union  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  perfect  Cathe- 
dral; the  other  three  being  the  sj)ire  of  Chartres, 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  and  the  choir  of  Beauvais. 
The  lower  part  of  this  front  is  divided  into  three 
porches  or  doorways.  This  arrangement,  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  our  Cathedrals,  is  very  generally 
observable  in  the  larger  religious  edifices  of  France; 
and  we  are  told  that  these  three  entrances  corre- 
sponded to  three  internal  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
reserved  for  a  special  use ;  the  middle  one  being  for 
the  clergy,  that  on  the  right  for  the  men,  and  that 
on  the  left  for  the  women. 

The  central  porch  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
pilaster,  (a  disposition  very  common  in  France,) 
which  is  adorned  by  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
whom  the  Cathedral  is  consecrated.  The  sides  of 
the  three  porches  are  decorated  with  a  row  of  colossal 
statues,  thirty-five  in  number,  representing  patriarchs, 
prophets,  kings,  bishops,  virgins,  and  martyrs.  The 
arches  above  and  the  pediments  which  surmount 
them,  present  an  elaborate  composition  in  sculpture, 
in  which,  according  to  a  French  wi-iter,  the  artist  has 
given  full  range  to  his  genius.     Our  readers  will 


obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  richness  and  magni- 
ficence of  this  front. 

Above  the  porches,  and  a  little  thrown  back,  rises 
the  remainder  of  this  beautiful  front.  Above  the 
central  one,  is  the  great  rose  window,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  is  remarkably  rich,  and  very  carefully 
executed.  Over  the  right  porch  is  a  lofty  openiag 
for  a  window,  but  not  filled  with  glass ;  and  over  the 
left  door-way  is  a  similar  one.  The  Space  occupied 
by  these  windows  is  broken  into  three  divisions,  by 
four  projecting  piers,  ornamented  each  with  a  statue, 
and  terminating  in  small  octagonal  turrets.  Higher 
still  is  the  gallery  of  kings,  an  elegant  colonnade, 
decorated  with  forty-two  statues  of  the  kings  of 
France,  from  Clovis  to  Charles  the  Sixth;  and  this 
is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  which  complete  this 
magnificent  front. 

The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  corresponds  with 
its  exterior.  It  is  vast'  and  noble ;  and  its  appearance 
has  much  that  is  imposing.  The  obscurity  of  the 
nave,  contrasted  with  the  light  of  the  aisles,  has  a 
very  curious  effect ;  in  the  former,  the  coloured  glass 
has  been  preserved,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  very 
little  colour.  The  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
466  feet,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  90;  the  height 
of  the  nave  is  121  feet,  and  that  of  the  aisles  about 
54.  The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  a  Latin  cross.  The 
choir  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  its  length. 

The  chancel,  which  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the 
cross-aisle,  raised  upon  several  steps,  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St. 
Nicaise,  and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  in  1791, 
when  that  church  was  pulled  down.  The  altar, 
which  is  of  modern  construction,  is  of  variegated 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze.  It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  the  gift  of 
a  rich  canon,  who,  by  his  economy,  frugality,  and 
above  all,  his  peculiar  skill  in  tiie  cultivation  of 
vines,  was  enabled  to  amass  a  consideraljle  fortune, 
which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  Cathedral,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  objects  of  a  public  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  canon's  liberality  was  scarcely  equalled 
by  his  good  taste  and  discernment ;  the  old  altar, 
which  had  existed  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
church,  was  displaced  in  1747,  to  make  room  for  his 
new  present,  and  the  church  was  thus  deprived  of 
an  extremely  rare  and  valuable  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  monuments  used  as  altars  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Behind  the  choir,  so  called,  is  what  the  French 
denominate  the  arrih-e-chceur.  It  occupies  the  space 
usually  devoted  to  the  chancel,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  ever  used  for  any  definite  purpose.  In  former 
times,  it  was  the  depositary  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Cathedral,  of  all  the  many  rich  and  valuable  gifts, 
which  kings,  prelates,  and  pious  individuals  of 
various  classes  and  conditions,  had  offered  as  an 
earnest  of  their  zeal  and  devotion.  The  immense 
wealth  which  was  brought  together  in  this  treasury, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  It  con- 
tained a  vast  number  of  works,  executed  in  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver  vases,  chalices,  sets  of  all  the 
various  utensils  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  which  were  not  less  valuable  for  the  richness 
of  their  materials  than  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of 
the  workmanship.  Of  nearly  all  these,  however,  the 
Cathedral  was  despoiled  in  1791  ;  they  were  confis- 
cated by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
coined  into  money  for  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
few  that  remained  were  destroyed  during  the  revo- 
lutionary frenzy  of  1793, 
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THE  VOLCANIC  REGIONS  OF  ITALY. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Italy  is  that  in  which 
volcanoes  have  existed  for  the  longest  period,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  most  important  effects.  Traces  of  very  ancient 
volcanoes  are  still  visible  in  Tuscany,  Latiura,  and  the  Vene- 
tian territory ;  the  delightful  coast  of  Posilippo,  and  the  adja- 
cent Phlegrean  Fields,  are  volcanic  productions,  and  Vesu- 
vius still  spreads  desolation  and  horror  over  the  smiling 
plains  of  the  Campagna  Felice.  If  we  extend  our  observa- 
tions to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  we  find 
the  straits  by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Sicily  studded 
with  islands,  almost  all  of  volcanic  origin :  and  in  Sicily, 
Mount  Etna  rises,  the  most  important  of  all  volcanoes, 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  wdnderful  for  the  effects  of 
its  eruptions,  of  which  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
haust the  fury.  There  is  an  opinion  of  some  antiquity, 
that  Sicily  was  once  joined  to  the  opposite  Continent:  the 
very  narrow  space  which  now  separates  them,  t}ie  simi- 
larity of  their  soils,  and  the  evident  inclination  of  the  extreme 
Apennines  in  Calabria  towards  Sicily,  tend  to  strengthen 
this  opinion. 

Sicily,  anciently  called  Trirfuetra,  and  Trinacria,  from 
its  triangular  form  and  its  three  Promontories,  was  for 
many  ages  a  flourishing  state,  and  rivalled  Greece  (the 
most  polished  and  the  greatest  of  nations,)  whence 
Sicily  derived  ciWlization  and  the  arts,  and  afterwards 
surpassed  in  magnificence  and  power.  Syracuse  was  called 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  splendid,  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  grandeur  of  this  island  has  now  passed 
away,  and  time,  which  changes  all  things,  has  crushed 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  this  empress  of  the  seas.  Some 
scanty  but  beautiful  remains  of  its  former  prosperity,  its 
deligiitful  climate,  and  the  stupendous  spectacle  of  Mount 
Etna,  are  now  its  principal  attractions  to  the  traveller. 

Mount  Etna  rises  from  the  valley  of  Valdemone,  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Messina;  it  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Sicily,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
most  lofty  in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  valley  was 
derived  from  this  volcano,  which  was,  in  ancient  times, 
supposed  to  be  the  abofle  of  demons,  and  the  seat  of  eternal 
fire;  absurd  ideas  which  are  not  yet  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Etna,  according  to  some  learned  men,  derives  its  name 
from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to  burn.  When  the  Sara- 
cens had  possession  of  Sicily,  this  mountain  was  called 
Gebel  el  liar,  (Mountain  of  Fire,)  and  from  this  was 
derived  the  name  of  Mongibello,  which  Etna  still  retains. 
It  rises  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
isolated  from  every  chain  of  mountains ;  it  differs  from  all 
others  in  its  form  and  nature,  being  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks ;  and  its  shape  is  that  of  a  large  cone,  placed 
upon  an  irregular  base,  about  180  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  East  and  the  South, 
and  on  the  West  and  North,  by  the  rivers  Simeto  and 
Alcantara. 

The  great  holy  of  the  mountain  is  divided  into  Three 
Regions,  or  Zones :  the  first,  which  commences  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  is  called  the  Cultivated  Region  ; 
the  second  is  called  the  Woody  Region ;  and  the  third  is 
the  Naked,  or  Desert  Region.  These  three  regions  differ 
so  entirely  from  each  other  in  climate  and  in  productions, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  three  great  zones  of  the 
earth  •  thus,  the  first  may  be  compared  to  the  Torrid  zone 
the  second  to  the  Temperate  zone,  and  the  third  to  the 
Arctic,  or  Frozen  zone  :  so  that  this  great  father  of  moun- 
tains may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of  our  globe. 

The  Cultivated  Region,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
base,  and  extends  about  fourteen  miles  towards  the  sum- 
mit, is  the  most  fruitful  district  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  delightful  spots  in  the  world.  Towns  and 
villas,  peopled  by  300,000  inhabitants,  are  dispersed  over 
it  in  every  direction.  The  soil  is  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  pro<lucts,  covered  by  decomposition  witli  a  fertile 
earth,  ,except  where  furrowed  up  by  torrents  of  lava 
which  still  resist  the  action  of  time,  and  oflTer  a  striking 
and  cruel  contrast  to  the  softness  and  smiling  aspect  of 
the  adjacent  cultivation.  The  productions  of  this  region 
the  most  important  of  which  is  wine,  are  numerous  and 
abundant.  The  ohve  thrives  in  this  volcanic  soil,  and 
raSy  be  found  with  the  vine  at  the  height  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  kinds  of  grain  are 
cultivated  with  success,  as  also  almond,  pistachio,  and 
mulberry,  trees;  the  silk  procured  from  the  mulberry, 
forms  an  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  Catania.    This 


favoured  region  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Simeto  tnd 
Alcantara,  and  by  numerous  streams  which  descend  through 
hidden  channels  from  the  snowy  summits  of  Etna. 

The  Simeto,  now  called  the  Giannetta,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Sicilian  rivers ;  after  fertilizing  a  great 
part  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  falls  into  the  sea 
about  eight  miles  from  Catania.  Catania,  or  the  city 
of  Etna,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Cultivated 
Region;  it  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Sicani,  and  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amenano,  which  flows 
secretly  through  the  recesses  of  Etna,  and  rises  suddenly 
from  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore.  Thucydides,  who 
records  three  very  ancient  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  speak- 
ing of  the  third,  which  took  place  in  the  eighty  eighth 
Olympiad,  says,  that  it  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Cata- 
nians:  since  that  time,  this  city  has  been  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  fires  of  Etna,  but,  phcenix-like,  has  as 
often  risen  from  its  ashes.  The  present  city,  which  con- 
tains about  40,000  inhabitants,  was  rebuilt  in  166!)  after 
having  been  nearly  annihilated  by  an  eruption  whiol'  took 
place  in  that  year. 

An  immense  forest,  like  a  large  belt,  forms  the  Second 
Region ;  its  circumference  is  about  seventy  miles,  niid  it 
extends  more  than  half-way  up  the  sides  of  Etna.  These 
inexhaustible  forests  furnished  materials  for  the  numerous 
fleets  which,  in  former  times,  ruled  the  seas,  and  pro- 
claimed the  proud  grandeur  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants. 
Oaks  and  chesnuts  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
often  found  of  an  extraordinary  size;  some  kinils  of 
fir,  from  which  large  quantities  of  resin  are  ex li  acted, 
and  beech,  juniper,  broom,  and  many  other  trees  also 
abound.  The  "  chesnut  of  a  hundred  horses,"  so  /-ailed, 
because  a  hundred  men  on  horseback  could  be  sh'ltered 
under  its  huge  branches,  has  long  been  celebrated:  i  )thing 
now  remains  of  this  ancient  tree,  except  the  in'  inense 
hollow  trunk,  which  time  and  the  elements  have  at  length 
opened  in  several  places.  Its  circumference  is  Ujl  feet, 
and  it  will  contain  300  sheep,  and  27  men  on  horsel  mk. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  this  zone,  the  trees  licgin  to 
decrease  in  size  and  in  number,  vegetation  languishes,  and 
the  Third  Region,  called  Naked,  or  Barren,  commenrcs.  It 
is  coinposefl  of  lava  and  of  ice,  and  from  its  extremily  rises 
the  great  cone  of  the  crater,  formed  by  the  accumulations 
of  sand,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic  scoria,  propelled  to  this 
immense  height  by  the  internal  power  of  the  volcano. 
This  cone  is  sometimes  depressed,  and  sometimes  even 
entirely  disappears  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  to  be 
reproduced  afterwards  by  the  same  means ;  when  it  is  thus 
depressed  and  swallowed  up,  the  mountain  is  no  longer 
visible  from  certain  points,  to  mariners,  to  whom  the  sum- 
mit usually  serves  as  a  beacon.  The  present  cone  was 
reproduced  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  height  is  about  1800  feet,  and  the  interior  is  like  a 
funnel,  about  600  feet  in  depth;  the  chief  aperture  is 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  is  also  a 
smaller  one.  When  the  volcano  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone  is  practicable,  but 
difficult;  the  sides  are  then  seen  covered  with  beautiful 
crystallizations  of  salt  and  sulphur,  which  temper  in  some 
degree  the  horrors  of  this  abyss. 

From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  May,  the 
whole  of  the  Desert  Region  and  part  of  the  Woody  Region 
are  covered  with  snow,  and  Etna  is  almost  inaccessible. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  summit,  in  July  and 
August,  is  37  degrees,  whilst  at  Catania  it  is  84.  From 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  Etna  presents  itself  in 
majesty,  rearing  its  proud  front  to  the  skies,  and  stretching 
on  one  side  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  from  this  side  that 
the  mountain  is  ascended,  and  the  most  favourable  time 
for  this  undertaking  is  between  the  months  of  May  and 
August. 

Departing  from  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  traveller  usually  arrives  at  the  summit  some  liouis 
before  sunrise.  The  distance  is  about  28  or  30  miles,  and 
the  road,  traversing  the  three  zones,  is  nearly  direct  from 
the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  tract  of  land, 
which  is  crossed  in  the  cultivated  region,  bears  on  e\ery 
side  the  appearance  of  a  smiling  and  variegated  garden. 
At  ISecastagne,  a  little  village,  nine  mdes  from  Catania, 
the  traveller  begins  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  ;  he  then  proceeds  to  Ni<-colosi, 
another  beautiful  village,  four  miles  further,  an  1  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  litth;  further,  at  a 
place  called  S.  Niccolo  I'Arena,  the  traveller  enters  tho 
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Woody  Region;  less  smiling,  it  i»  troe,  but  not  less  beau  tifiil 
and  variegated  than  the  first. 

In  the  depth  of  the  night,  he  at  last  finds  himself  in  the 
Desert  Region,  facing  the  great  smoking  cone  of  Etna, 
wliich  ho  approaches  with  dread  and  wonder.  In  truth, 
the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  his  view  are 
wonderful:  the  stupendous  mountain,  upon  which  he  finds 
himself,  is  so  isolated,  that  his  bewildered  imagination 
knows  not  how  to  prepare  for  a  descent  to  the  regions  of 
the  earth ;  beneath  him  is  an  ocean  of  darkness,  and  above 
him  the  immense  vault  of  heaven,  covered  with  millions 
of  twinkling  stars;  a  solemn  silence  pervades  the  universe, 
unbroken  except  by  hollow  sounds  from  the  mountain ; 
and  at  his  feet  is  a  deep  abyss,  from  which  the  eye  and 
the  mind  alike  recoil.  At  length  ho  beholds  the  star  of 
day,  the  first  rays  of  which  pierce  the  thick  mantle  of 
night,  and  gradually  imfold  the  splendid  view,  as  it  were, 
of  a  new  creation. 

To  the  cast,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  rising  from  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  ho  beholds  the  coast  of 
Italy  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  finally  vanishing  into 
the  air;  the  Straits  of  Messina  at  his  feet,  resembling  a 
broad  and  majestic  river,  gradually  expanding ;  to  the  south, 
an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  with  the  island  of  Malta 
dimly  seen  through  the  misty  horizon;  and  to  the  west  the 
whole  of  Sicily  spread  out,  like  an  immense  map,  obscured 
by  the  huge  shadow  of  Etna,  through  which,  however, 
every  part  is  distinctly  seen, — mountains,  valleys,  rivers 
■with  their  long  serpentine  courses,  and  the  houses  and 
animals  on  their  banks.  To  the  north,  the  little  group  of 
the  Eolian  Islands,  the  abode  of  the  fabulous  Eolus ;  and 
amongst  them  the  flaming  Stromboli, — which,  at  the  moment 
of  sunrise,  seems  starting  from  the  waves, — and  the  vast  tract 
of  sea  which  separates  Sicily  from  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At 
length,  the  eye  turns  to  the  mountain  itself,  of  which  it 
beholds  at  once  the  three  great  zones ;  its  enormous 
flanks,  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  and  rendered  harsh  and 
rough  by  immense  rivers  of  lava,  and  by  more  than  eighty 
volcanic  mounts  or  hillocks,  the  progeny  of  this  great  father 
of  volcanoes. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  visible  horizon  of  Etna 
embraces  a  circumference  of  more  than  2000  miles ;  and 
some  Sicilian  authors  affirm,  that  from  its  summit  the 
African  and  the  Neapolitan  coasts  have  sometimes  been 
discerned ;  but  the  sense  of  sight  is  too  feeble  to  compre- 
hend the  extreme  limits  of  so  vast  a  circle. 

Such  are  the  wonders  which  Etna,  in  repose,  offers  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  traveller;  but  far  more  wonderful, 
though  very  different,  is  the  spectacle  of  Etna  in  activity. 

The  first  indication  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  a 
thick  smoke,  which  issues  impetuously  for  several  days 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  ascends  in  a  column 
to  an  immeasurable  height,  where  it  spreads  and  dilates 
itself  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  tree:  when  the  wind 
is  high,  the  smoke  sometimes  extends  over  a  tract  of 
100  miles.  This  column  of  smoke  is  succeeded  by  clouds 
of  ashes  and  sand,  which  the  wind  disperses  on  all  sides, 
and  drives  to  a  great  distance,  sometimes  to  Malta,  to  Sar- 
dinia, to  Corfu,  and  to  many  parts  of  Italy  and  the  coast 
of  Africa;  then  the  air  becomes  dark,  and  these  ashes  and 
the  showers  of  sand  cover  every  object,  weigh  down  the 
roofs  of  houses,  prevent  respiration,  and  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  with  terror.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  volcano  is  agitated  and  convulsed;  the  mountain 
shakes  from  its  very  foundations ;  horrible  bcllowings  are 
heard,  with  echoes,  which,  by  degrees,  are  lost  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  enormous  masses  of  burning  lava 
are  shot  upwards  with  terrific  force,  sometimes  ascending 
to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  At  length  the  sides -of  the 
mountain  are  split,  and  torrents  of  smoke  issue,  followed 
by  streams  of  lava,  which  descend  like  rivers  of  red  liquid 
iron,  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  Sometimes  the 
burning  streams  flow  towards  the  sea,  into  which  they 
fall  with  a  horrible  sound,  and  prescribe  new  limits  to 
the  adverse  element;  sometimes  over  elevated  tracts  of  ice, 
and  then  rivers  of  water  rush  down  with  tremendous  noise. 
Deep  valleys  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  have  been 
suddenly  filled  up  by  these  floods  of  lava;  and,  in  this 
manner,  in  the  eruption  in  i;i81,  the  Port  of  Ulysses, 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  now  buried  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  was  filled  up.  Some  of  these  streams  have 
extended  to  thirty  miles  in  length,  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  300  feet  in  depth,  and  retain  their  internal 
heat  for  many  years 

The  eruptions  of  Etna  arc  often  accompanied  by  singular 


accidents.  One  of  these  burning  rivers,  descending  the 
mountain,  came  in  contact  with  a  volcanic  hill,  covered 
with  trees  and  verdure,  and,  having  torn  it  from  its 
foundations,  transported  it,  like  a  floating  island,  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  where  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  fate  of 
Mai  Passi,  a  delightful  spot  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  Hybla,  is  not  less  remarkable.  An 
eruption  overwhelmed  it  with  lava,  and  entirely  destroyed 
its  beauty,  and  it  was  then  called  Mai  Passi ;  soon  after- 
wards it  was  asain  fertilized  by  a  shower  of  cinders;  it 
flourished  for  several  years,  and  was  called  liel  Passi; 
at  last,  in  the  eruption  of  1669,  it  was  again  inundated  by 
lava,  and  then  resumed  the  name  of  AfoZ  Passi,  which  it 
still  retains. 

The  hills  which  clothe  the  great  body  of  Etna  are  pro- 
duced during  the  eruptions,  when  the  earth  opens,  and 
sends  forth  great  (luantities  of  cinders  and  of  stones  ;  these 
materials  fall  to  the  ground,  accumulate,  and  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  cones. 

The  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  lava  is  very 
various,  according  to  the  materials  which  compose  them; 
but  all  kinds  act  upon  the  magnetic-needle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  iron  with  which  they  are  impregnated ; 
they  are  almost  all  very  hard,  and  decomposed  with  great 
difiiculty.  The  soil  with  which  they  become  covered  by 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  favourable,  above  all  other 
soils,  to  vegetation ;  and  it  is,  principally,  on  this  account, 
that  the  lands  of  Etna  are  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  world. 

The  operations  of  time  are  sometimes  aided  by  sudden 
showers  of  ashes,  which  accelerate  and  favour  the  decom- 
position of  the  streams  of  lava;  they  become  clothed,  first, 
with  a  variety  of  lichens,  then  with  other  little  plants, 
which,  from  their  nature,  adhere  to  the  soil;  and  are  thus 
soon  covered  with  verdure. 

Fifty-nine  eruptions  of  this  volcano  are  recorded  in 
history ;  of  these  eleven  took  place  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  History  records  the  name  of  Empedocles,  who 
first  fixed  his  abode  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  volcano, 
and  afterwards  precipitated  himself  into  its  jaws,  in  order  to 
make  others  believe  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven  ; 
but  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  threw  out  one  of  tha 
bronze  sandals  of  the  philosopher,  and  thus  manifested 
at  once  his  vanity  and  his  death. 


When  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  works  of  Nature, 
and  walking  about  at  leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample  theatre 
of  the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant  order, 
and  sumptuous  furniture  thereof;  the  glorious  splendour, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens;  the  pleasant  fertility 
of  the  earth;  the  curious  fig\ire  and  fragrant  sweetness  of 
plants;  the  exquisite  frame  of  animals;  and  all  other 
amazing  miracles  of  nature,  wherein  the  glorious  attributes 
of  God,  especially  his  transcendant  goodness,  are  more 
conspicuously  displayed :  so  that  by  them,  not  only  large 
acknowledgments,  but  even  gratulatory  hymns,  as  it  were, 
of  praise  have  been  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never  suspected  guilty 
of  an  excessive  devotion :  then  should  our  hearts  be  affected 

with  thankful  sense,  and  our  lips  break  forth  in  praise. 

Barrow. 


Recreation  is  intended  to  the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the 
scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise  would 
grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that  spends  his  whole 
time  in  recreation,  is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing;  his 
grass  may  grow,  and  his  steed  starve:  as  contrarily,  he 
that  always  toils  and  never  recreates,  is  ever  mowing, 
never  whetting;  labouring  much  to  little  purpose.  As 
good  no  scythe  as  no  edge.  Then  only  doth  the  work  go 
forward,  when  the  scythe  is  so  seasonably  and  moderately 
whetted,  that  it  may  cut,  and  so  cuts,  that  it  may  have  tile 
help  of  sharpening. Bishop  Hall. 

Those  who  are  themselves  truly  religious,  who  have  felt 
the  comfort,  the  happiness,  which  a  just  view  of  religion 
inspires  ;  how  much  it  heightens  all  our  pleasures,  and 
softens  all  our  pains;  cannot  fail  to  inspire  their  children 
with  a  due  love  and  reverence  for  those  principles,  of  which 
tliey  have  themselves  felt  the  value.  The  best  instruction 
will,  however,  be  of  little  use,  if  the  example  of  the  teacher 
is  at  variance  with  his  precepts.  Of  all  the  lessons  you 
can  give  your  children,  none  will  be  of  so  great  importance 
as  your  own  example. 
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No.  VII.  The  Victory  or  Salamanca. 
When  the  British  army  captured  Badajoz,  Marshal 
Soult  was  moving  up  quickly  to  its  support,  and  had 
already  arrived  within  two  marches,  when  he  learnt 
that  it  had  been  taken  only  two  days  before.  The 
Marshal  was  much  chagrined  at  the  news,  but  he 
contented  himself,  as  report  says,  with  breaking  all 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  his  immediate  reach,  and 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Seville.  Marmont  too, 
who  had  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  order  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoz,  retreated  the  day 
after  its  capture,  and  fell  back  to  Salamanca. 

Lord  Wellington's  first  object  was  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  the  two  French  generals, 
by  destroying  their  works  and  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Tagus,  at  Almaraz,  an  operation  gallantly  and 
ably  performed  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  (at  present 
Lord  Hill,  and  Commander  in  Chief)  He  then 
advanced  towards  Salamanca  in  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  French  withdrew  beyond  the  river  Tormes, 
on  whose  right  bank  it  stands;  the  British  entered 
the  city,  and  having  reduced  several  strong  forts 
which  the  enemy  had  there  constructed,  pursued 
Marmont  and  his  army  to  the  Douro.  IJut  the 
marshal  being  strongly  reinforced,  soon  advanced 
again,  and  caused  the  British  general  in  his  turn  to 
retire.  And  now  began  a  brilliant  contest  of  skill, 
between  the  two  commanders,  in  which  each  dis- 
played all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  wielded  them 
with  consummate  ability.  Marmont's  object,  was 
evidently  to  cut  off  the  allies  from  their  commu- 
nication with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
not  to  fight  a  battle,  unless  at  such  advantage  as 
might  seem  to  render  his  success  certain ;  to  frustrate 
this  design  was  of  course  the  purpose  of  Lord 
Wellington.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  French  marshal 
were  met  by  corresponding  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  British  general,  and  thus  rendered  of  no  avail ; 
and  for  six  days  did  this  game  of  skill  continue.  "  It 
was  an  awful  sight,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  to  behold 
two  great   armies  in   an   open   and  level  country. 


moving  in  parallel  lines  in  full  march,  and  frequently 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  each  waiting 
for  some  favourable  moment,  in  which  the  antagonist 
might  be  found  at  fault."  .Nor  was  it  long  before  it 
came. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July,  the 
British  army  was  posted,  with  its  left  resting  on 
the  river  Tormes,  and  its  right,  near  two  remarkably 
bold  rocky  heights,  called  the  Dos  Arapiles;  the 
enemy  being  immediately  in  front,  and  covered  by  a 
thick  wood.  About  eight  o'clock,  a  column  of 
French  soldiers  issued  from  the  wood,  and  advancing 
rapidly,  seized  the  outer  and  most  extensive  of  those 
strong  points;  the  other  was  instantly  occupied  by 
the  British.  Marshal  Marmont  collected  behind  the 
Arapiles  a  large  force,  and  having  great  reliance  on 
his  skill  as  a  tactician,  commenced  manoeuvreing  on 
a  range  of  easy  heights,  about  a  thousand  yards  in 
front  of  his  opponents.  In  this  manner  the  early 
part  of  the  day  was  spent ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  marshal  with  much  show,  and 
amidst  great  noise  caused  by  the  firing  of  his  artillery, 
and  the  muskets  of  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  thro^^■n 
out  from  his  front  and  flank,  rapidly  extended  his 
left,  and  moved  forward  his  troops,  "  apparently," 
said  Lord  Wellington  in  his  despatch,  "  with  an 
intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his  troops, 
and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack  and 
break  our  line ;  or  at  all  events,  to  render  difficult 
any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right."  This  manoeu- 
vre of  Marmont's,  offered  the  British  general  an 
opportunity  of  attack,  for  which  he  had  been  anx- 
iously looking.  He  was  at  dinner,  when  informed  of 
it ;  but  at  once  perceiving  his  advantage,  he  rose 
in  such  haste  as  to  overturn  the  table,  exclaiming 
"  Marmont's  good  genius  has  forsaken  him ;"  in 
an  instant  he  was  on  horseback,  issuing  those  ordem 
which  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  French  had  dangerously  weakened  their  left 
by  too  greatly  extending  it.     It  rested  originally,  HB 
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^ve  have  observed,  upon  one  of  two  remarkable  rocky 
points,  called  the  Dos  Arapiles,  on  the  other  of 
which  was  posted  the  British  right;  but  it  was  now 
prolonged  on  the  heights  beyond  that  point.  The 
British  General  resolved  on  three  simultaneous 
attacks  upon  this  part  of  Marmont's  army:  one 
Upon  its  front;  a  second  to  support  the  first  by 
assailing  the  Arapiles  Hill  which  the  enemy  held; 
and  the  other  to  turn  their  left  upon  the  heights. 
The  divisions  of  Generals  Leith  and  Cole,  with 
Bradford's  brigade,  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton's  cavalry 
were  charged  with  the  first;  General  Pack's,  and  two 
Portuguese  regiments,  with  the  second ;  and  the 
third  division  under  Pakenham,  with  D'Urban's 
cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  under 
Colonel  Hervey  were  directed  upon  the  thir^. 

Pakcnham's  force  moved  briskly  over  the  inter- 
vening valley,  and  passing  beyond  the  enemy's 
extended  left,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
intention,  formed  across  their  flank,  drove  them  back 
in  disorder,  and  overthrew  every  thing  that  presented 
itself.  The  cavalry  charged,  and  breaking  in  gal- 
lantly among  the  confused  masses  of  infantry,  put 
numbers  to  the  sword.  The  attack  in  front  was 
equally  successful ;  the  British  troops  had  been  lying 
stretched  on  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
heavy  cannonade  to  which  they  were  exposed  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  welcome  orders  came, 
which  bade  them  advance  against  the  enemy.  "  The 
distance,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  was  more  than  a  mile, 
up  a  steep  height  crowned  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  their  left  had  to  pass  through  the 
village,  which  formed  a  considerable  obstruction; 
they  advanced  in  perfect  order,  not  firing  a  shot  till 
they  had  gained  the  summit,  from  whence  the  guns 
which  had  annoyed  them  were  hastily  withdrawTi, 
nor  till  they  had  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  who 
were  formed  into  squares  to  resist  them.  When  they 
were  within  some  thirty  yards,  the  word  was  given 
to  fire  and  charge;  this  instantly  threw  the  squares 
into  disorder;  the  heavy  cavalry  coming  up  on  the 
right  increased  their  confusion ;  they  fled  then,  and 
in  their  flight,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  their  extreme 
left,  flying  before Major-GeneralPakenham's  division." 
The  French  were  driven  successively  from  one  height  to 
another;  and  a  large  number  of  them  made  prisoners. 

But  the  British  soon  experienced  a  check,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  Pack's  attack  upon  the 
Arapiles,  enabling  the  enemy  to  throw  some  troops 
upon  the  left  of  the  force  which  had  attacked  their 
front.  Cole's  division  was  obliged  to  give  way,  after 
a  .severe  contest,  in  which  their  general  was  wounded. 
But  the  promptitude  of  Marshal  Beresford,  and  the 
opportune  aid  afforded  by  a  fresh  division  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve,  and  which  Lord  Wellington 
now  ordered  up,  soon  restored  the  success  of  the 
British.  The  enemy's  right,  however,  reinforced  by 
the  troops  which  had  fled  from  his  left,  and  by  those 
which  had  now  retired  from  the  Arapiles,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist;  they  re-formed  and  took  up  their 
ground  with  great  quickness  and  skill,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  their  original  front,  the  infantry  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill  in  line,  supported  by  heavy  close 
columns  in  reserve,  the  cavalry  in  masses  on  their 
flanks,  and  the  artillery  posted  at  the  advanced 
knolls,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  face  of  the  height. 
But  all  their  resistance  was  vain ;  they  were  driven 
back,  and  soon  fled  through  the  woods  towards  the 
Tormes,  ca\alry,  infantry,  and  baggage,  all  mixed 
together.  They  were  briskly  pursued;  but  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  highly  advantageous  to 
them,  and  under  its  cover  many  escaped,  who  must 
Otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


The  loss  in  this  battle  was  severe  on  both  sides, 
and  particularly  on  that  of  the  French.  Besides  the 
dead  and  wounded,  they  left  7000  prisoners  on  the 
field;  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  several 
ammunition-waggons,  two  eagles,  and  six  colours, 
were  taken  from  them.  Of  the  allies,  nearly  5000 
were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter  were 
Generals  Cole  and  Leith,  and  Marshal  Beresford; 
and  among  the  former  was  General  Le  Marchant, 
whose  loss,  the  Earl  of  Wellington  regretted  as  that 
of  "  a  most  noble  officer."  On  the  French  side, 
Marmont  himself  was  disabled  early  in  the  action ; 
his  second  also  was  wounded,  and  three  generals  were 
killed. 

The  victory  thus  gained  at  Salamanca,  was  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  which  had  hitherto 
crowned  the  British  arms  in  the  peninsula. 


A  VOYAGE  TO  ENGLAND. 

BY   AN    AMERICAN. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has 
to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment 
you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy 
until  yon  step  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched 
at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-drcaminir,  and 
fond  of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of 
suVijects  for  meditation  ;  but  then  thSy  are  the  wonders  of 
the  deep,  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the 
mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the 
quarter-raiUng,  or  to  climb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm  day, 
and  to  muse  for  hours  together  on  the  tran(iuil  bosom  of  a 
summer's  sea ;  or  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds 
just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy 
realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my  own,  or  to 
watch  the  gentle  undulating  billows  rolling  their  siher 
volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoala 
of  porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship:  the 
grampus  slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface, 
or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting  like  a  spectre  thro\igh  the 
blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I 
had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me,  of  the 
finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  those  wild  phantasms  which  sv/ell  the  tales  of 
fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  for  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin 
the  great  mass  of  existence  I  What  a  glorious  monument 
of  human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  the 
wind  and  wave;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
communion,  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings, 
pouring  into  the  steril  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  south ;  diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the 
charities  of  cultivated  life:  and  has  thus  bound  together 
those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  the  attention.  It 
proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  nmst  have  been  com- 
pletely wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handker- 
chiefs by  which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves 
to  this  spar  to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the  waves. 
There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could 
be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about 
many  months;  clusters  of  shell- fish  had  fastened  about  it, 
and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where, 
thought  I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their  straggle  has  long  been 
over; — they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
tempest : — their  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  caverns  of  the 
deep.  Silence — oblivion,  like  the  waves  have  closed  over 
them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wufied  after  that  ship!  what 
prayers  oftered  up  at  the  deserted  fire-side  of  home !  How 
oflen  has  the  mother,  the  sister,  and  the  wife,  pored  o\o^ 
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the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this 
rover  of  the  deep  I  How  has  expectation  darkened  into 
anxiety — anxiety  into  dread^and  dread  into  despair! 
Alas !  not  one  memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to 
cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be  known  is  that  she  sailed 
from  her  port,  "  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 

The  sight  of  the  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many 
dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  tlie 
evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair, 
began  to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indications 
of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  that  will  sometimes  break 
in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer  voyage.  As  we  sat 
around  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp,  in  the  cabin,  that  made 
the  gloom  more  ghastly,  evei7-  one  had  his  tale  of  ship- 
wreck and  disaster.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short 
one  related  by  the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  "  in  a  fine  stout  ship, 
across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  heavy  fogs 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
see  far  ahead,  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  at  night  the 
weather  was  so  thick,  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any 
object  at  twice  the  length  of  our  ship.  I  kept  lights  at 
the  mast-head,  and  a  constant  watch  forward  to  look  out 
for  fishing-smacks,  which  are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor 
on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze, 
and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  '  a  sail  ahead  !'  but 
it  was  scarcely  uttered  till  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a 
small  schooner  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  toward*  us. 
The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoi.t  a 
light.  We  struck  her  just  amid-ships.  The  force,  the  size, 
and  weight  of  our  vessel,  bore  her  down  below  the  waves ; 
we  passed  over  her,  and  were  hurried  on  our  course. 

"  As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches,  rushing 
from  her  cabin  ;  they  had  just  started  from  their  cabins  to 
be  swallowed,  shrieking,  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their 
drowning  cry  mingled  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that  bore 
it  fo  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  farther  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  cry  !  It  was  some  time  before  we  could 
put  tlie  ship  about,  she  was  under  such  headway.  We 
returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where 
the  ship  was  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours 
in  the  dense  fog.  We  fired  several  guns,  and  listened  if 
we  might  hear  the  hallo  of  any  survivors ;  but  all  was 
silent — we  never  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  them  more  !" 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of 
"  land"  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  I  question  whether 
Columbus,  when  he  discovered  the  new  world,  felt  a  more 
delicious  throng  of  sensations  than  rush  into  an  American's 
bosom  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is 
a  volume  of  associations  in  the  very  name.  It  is  that  land 
of  promise,  teeming  with  every  thing  of  which  his  child- 
hood has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  years  have 
pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  our  arrival  it  was 
all  feverish  excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled 
like  guardian  giants  round  the  coast ;  the  headlands  of 
Ireland  stretching  out  into  the  channel ;  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains towering  into  the  clouds;  all  were  objects  of  intense 
interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I  reconnoitred 
the  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight 
on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grass-plots.  I  saw  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey 
overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church 
rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring  hill — all  were  cha- 
racteristic of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable,  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  at  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people;  some  idle  lookers-on,  others  eager  expectants  of 
some  friends  or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  ship  belonged.  I  knew  hira  by  his 
calculating  brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands  were  thrust 
into  his  pockets  ;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  a  small  space  having  been  accorded  to  him 
by  the  crowd,  in  deference  to  his  temporarv  importance. 
There  were  repeated  cheerings  and  salutations  inter- 
changed between  the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  hap- 
pened to  recognise  each  other. 

But  I  particularly  noted  one  young  woman,  of  humble 
dress  but  interesting  demeanor.  She  was  leaning  forward 
from  among  the  crowd,  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it 
neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance. 
She  seemed  disappointed  and  agitated,  when  I  heard  a 
faint  voice  call  her  name.    It  was  iiom  a  poor  sailor  who 


had  been  ill  all  the  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympathy 
of  every  one  on  board.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  his 
messmates  had  spread  a  mattress  for  him  on  deck  in  the 
shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had  so  increased,  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  hammock,  and  had  only  breathed  a  wish  that 
he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died. 

He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river, 
and  was  now  leaning  against  the  shrouds,  with  a  counte- 
nance so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  ghastly,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  eye  of  aflfection  did  not  recognise  him.  But  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice  her  eye  darted  on  his  features,  it 
read  at  once  the  whole  volume  of  sorrow ;  she  clasped  her 
hands,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in 
silent  agony. 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetmg  of  ac- 
quaintances— the  greeting  of  friends — the  consultations  of 
men  of  business.  I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no 
friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  the 
land  of  my  forefathers — but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in 
that  land. — Washington  Irving. 


THE  CURFEW. 


Ofl  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground 
1  bear  the  far-off  Curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.- 


-MlLTON. 


The  word  Curfew  is  derived  from  the  Norman  word, 
carrefou,  or  couvrefeu,  and  is  now  considered  by  us  to 
mean  the  signal  for  extinguishing  fires.  Pasquier 
says  it  is  derived  from  curfou,  or  garcfou,  as  being 
intended  to  advertise  the  people  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  robbers  and  revellers  of  the  night. 

The  Curfew  Bell  is  commonly,  though  I  think 
erroneously,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  true,  that 
one  of  his  laws  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  extinguish 
their  fires  and  lights,  and  retire  to  rest,  at  eight 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  Curfew  was  appointed  to 
be  rung,  but  the  regulation  existed  in  the  monasteries 
long  before  his  time  ;  and  although  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, obligatory  on  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  adjoining 
villages,  yet  was  highly  conducive  to  the  general 
safety,  when  the  cottages  were  composed  entirely  of 
timber.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  says 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed in  most  parts  of  Europe  at  this  period,  and 
was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which 
were  then  very  frequent  and  very  fatal,  when  so 
many  houses  were  built  of  wood  ;  and  Peshall,  in  his 
History  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  affirms  that  the  custom 
of  ringing  the  bell,  at  Carfax,  every  night  at  eight 
o'clock  (called  Curfew  Bell,  or  Cover-fire  Bell),  was 
by  order  of  King  Alfred,  the  restorer  of  our  Univer- 
sity, who  ordained  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford 
should,  at  the  ringing  of  that  bell,  cover  up  their 
fires  and  go  to  bed  ;  which  custom  is  observed  to 
this  day  :  and  the  bell  as  constantly  rings  at  eight 
as  Great  Tom  tolls  at  nine.  In  order  to  reconcile 
these  accounts  of  Henry  and  Peshall  with  the  asser- 
tions set  forth  by  most  other  writers,  of  its  intro- 
duction by  the  Norman  conqueror,  we  may,  I  think, 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  custom  existed  in 
England  prior  to  his  reign,  but  that,  under  the  loose 
and  careless  sway  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  it  had 
fallen  gradually  into  disuse,  and  was  eagerly  revived 
by  William,  as  a  means  of  securing  his  usurpation, 
by  enervating  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  sup- 
pressing all  attempts  at  domestic  rebellion,  by  pre- 
venting any  nightly  meetings  of  the  disafTccted. 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
custom  at  first  sight  so  tyrannical,  we  know  nothing 
for  certain,  and  tlie  opinions  of  modern  historians 
differ  widely  with  regard  to  them.  Some  affirm  that 
the  Conqueror,  regarding  bis  British  subjects  with  a 
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jealous  eye,  and  his  dominion  in  this  country  as  by 
no  means  secure,  naturally  laid  upon  them  such 
restrictions  as  would  most  tend  to  lower  their  pride 
and  degrade  that  noble  activity  of  mind  and  body 
which  iniglit  be  productive  of  formidable  opposition 
to  the  safety  of  his  throne  :  this  view  is  suggested  by 
Polydore  Vergil,  wlio,  upon  this  subject,  writes,  "  In 
order  that  he  might  convert  the  native  ferocity  of  the 
people  into  indolence  and  sloth,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  arms,  and  ordained  that  each  head  of  a  family 
should  retire  to  rest  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, havingi  raked  the  ashes  over  his  fire:  and  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sign  should  be  made  through  every 
village,  which  is  even  now  preserved,  and  called  in 
the  Norman  Cover/eu." 

Others,  again,  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  in  which  William  held  the 
conquered  English.  The  poet,  Thomson,  seems  to 
have  adopted  this  opinion,  when  he  wrote — 

The  shivering  wretches,  at  the  Curfew  sound, 
Dejected,  sunk  into  their  sordid  beds. 
And  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancient  times 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better. 

That  it  was  not  a  badge  of  infamy,  is,  however,  evi- 
dent, from  the  fact,  that  the  law  was  of  equal  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Norman  nobles  of  the  court  and  upon 
the  Saxon  peasantry.  The  same  argument  might 
be  adduced  to  show  that  it  cannot  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  slavery,  since  the  high-spirited 
and  chivalrous  nobility  which  accompanied  William 
in  his  expedition  against  Britain,  each  of  whom  was 
but  too  ready  to  exalt  his  own  pretensions  to  equality 
if  not  to  superiority  over  their  brave  and  adventurous 
but  illegitimate  leader,  would  have  felt  but  little 
inclination  to  submit  to  any  encroachment  upon 
their  hours  of  pleasure,  or  any  derogation  from  the 
uncorrupted  spirit  of  freedom  of  a  knight  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  further  proof  that  this  custom  cannot 
justly  be  considered  as  evidence  of  an  unworthy 
state  of  subjection,  is  the  fact,  that  the  obligation 
to  extinguish  fires  and  lights  at  a  certain  hour  was 
imposed  upon  his  subjects  by  David  the  First,  king 
of  Scotland,  in  his  Leges  Burgoriim,  and  in  this 
case  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  conveyed  any  sign 
of  infamy  or  servitude.  Voltaire,  in  his  Universal 
History,  ridicules  the  notion  of  its  being  a  badge 
of  degradation.  "  The  law,"  he  says,  "  far  from 
being  tyrannical,  was  only  an  ancient  police,  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  towns  of  the  north,  and 
which  had  been  long  preserved  in  the  •convents."  He 
adds  this  reason  for  it,  "  That  the  houses  were  all 
built  of  wood,  and  the  fear  of  fire  was  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  general  police." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  institution  of  a  practice 
so  singular  ;  for  the  fearful  devastation  made  by  fire 
in  great  towns,  at  that  period,  is  well  authenticated. 
Moscow  generally  suffered  severely  at  least  once  in 
twenty  years  ;  and  Fitzstephen  says,  that  "  the  only 
pests  of  London  are  the  immoderate  potations  of  fools, 
and  the  continual  fires,"  Alas  !  that  while  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  civilization  has  secured  us  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  latter,  the  .spread  of  religious 
information,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  our  christian 
duties,  should  have  conduced  so  little  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  former. 

The  custom  of  ringing  the  eight  o'clock,  or  Curfew, 
bell,  is  still  kept  iip,  or  was  till  lately,  in  many  towns 
in  England,  though  the  obligation  it  was  intended  to 
enforce,  viz.,  the  extinguishing  the  fires,  &c.,  and  the 
pains  and  penalties  consequent  upon  the  transgression 
of  the  law,  were  abolished  in  the  year  1 1 10,  by  Henry 
the  First,  who  wished  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  by 


I  relieving  them'  from  some  of  the  grievous  burdens 
imposed  by  his  father. 

I  It  is  generally  imagined,  though  we  think  without 
sufficient  reason,  that  the  punishment,  in  case  of 
disobedience  against  this  law,  was  no  less  than  death. 
We  are  inclined  to  suppose,  however,  that  even  iii 
those  days  of  unjust  laws  and  severe  exaction,  the 
life  of  a  human  being  was  not  sacrificed  for  trans- 
gressing a  mere  matter  of  police,  where  no  actual 
moral  offence  was  committed,  either  against  God  or 
man.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  which  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  William  ever  enforced  the 
observance  of  this  custom  by  so  wanton  a  disregard 
of  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  as  stains  the  memory 
of  an  equally  celebrated  man,  upon  an  occasion  of 
similar  disobedience.  Though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
relating  the  circumstance.  The  severe  Frederick, 
king  of  Prussia,  intending  to  make  an  important 
movement  during  the  night,  gave  orders  that  by 
eight  o'clock  all  the  lights  in  the  camp  shovild  be 
put  out,  on  pain  of  death.  The  moment  that  the 
time  was  past,  he  walked  out  to  see  whether  his 
orders  were  obeyed.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent 
of  a  Captain  Zeitern,  which  he  entered  just  as  the 
officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  Zeitern  knew  him, 
and  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  to  entreat  his  mercy. 
The  king  asked  to  whom  he  had  been  writing :  he  said 
it  was  a  letter  to  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
that  he  had  retained  the  candle  for  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  to  finish  it.  The  king  ordered  him 
to  rise,  and  write  one  line  more,  which  he  should 
dictate.  This  line  was  to  inform  his  wife,  without 
any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the  next  day 
he  would  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sealed 
and  despatched,  as  it  had  been  intended,  and  the  next 
day  the  officer  was  executed. 


THE    CURJEW. 


Annexed  is  a  representation  of  the  instrument 
formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  from  thence  called  a  Curfew.  R.  H.  F. 


History  makes  us  some  amends  for  the  shortness  of  life. 
— Skelton. 


The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time,  her  greatest  onemy 
is  prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

COLTON, 


Cardinal  Pool  was  once  told  of  one,  who  was  very 
curious  in  keeping  of  his  beard,  and  that  the  trimming  of 
it  cost  hira  two  ducats  every  month ;  "  If  so,"  said  Pool, 
•'  his  beard  will  shortly  be  more  worth  than  his  head. "; — 
Camden's  Remains. 
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THE  TUNNY  FISHERY. 
The  common  Tunny  (^Thymus  vulgaris,)  is  a  large 
fish  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe :  although  but 
little  known  in  England,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable 
importance  to  many  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean;  to  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the 
Sicilians.  The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article 
represents  one  of  the  various  methods  of  taking  this 
fish,  employed  by  that  nation;  it  is  called  the  fishery 
a  la  Thonnaire.  The  Tunnies,  like  the  mackerel, 
appear  in  great  shoals,  or  banks,  which  are  believed 
to  enter  the  Mediterranean  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  but  it  is 
very  likely,  that  instead  of  coming  from  any  great 
distance,  they  merely  rise  from  the  deeper  parts  of 
that  sea,  in  order  to  reach  the  shoal  water,  that  the 
spawn,  or  ova,  may  be  placed  within  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  appearance  of  the  mackerel  is 
said  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  Tunnies,  these 
last  being  voracious  fish,  and  devouring  great  quan- 
tities of  their  smaller  brethren. 


THE   COMMON   TUNNY. 


At  the  time  when  these  fish  make  their  periodical 
appearance,  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  precede 
tiieir  companions  at  distances  determined  by  their 
greater  vigour  or  courage.  The  form  assumed  by  a 
shoal  of  Tunnies,  is  that  of  a  long  triangle,  the 
weaker  fish  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  ajjproach  of 
this  living  mass  is  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance, 
from  the  noise  which  accompanies  their  rapid  move- 
ments, for  the  tail  of  the  Tunny  is  large  and  power- 
ful, and  striking  forcibly  and  rapidly  against  the 
water,  produces  a  sound  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  way  off.  "  This  murmuring  noise,  which  is 
heard  from  afar,  is  echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
repeated  from  shore  to  shore,  resembhng  that  dull 
but  imposing  sound,  which  during  a  deceitful  calm 
on  *a  burning  summer's  day,  announces  the  approach 
of  a  hurricane." 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  number,  their  strength, 
and  their  swiftness,  a  sudden  noise  will  often  arrest 
the  whole  shoal  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  or 
even  the  imexpected  appearance  of  any  bright  object. 
If  we  may  believe  the  reasoning  of  Pliny,  the  Roman 
naturalist,  who  speaking  of  the  Tunny,  says,  "  in  the 
spring,  the  Tunnies  pass  in  troops,  composed  of 
numerous  individuals,  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  Euxiue  or  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  •the  strait  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia,  a  rock  of  dazzling 
•whiteness,  and  of  great  elevation,  rises  near  Chalce- 
dony, on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  this  rock,  terrifies  the  Tunnies  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  force  them  to  alter  their  course,  and 
suddenly  turn  towards  the  Cape  of  Byzantium, 
opposite  the  Chalcedonian  shore;  and  this  forced 
direction  of  the  course  of  these  fish,  causes  the 
fishery  to  be  very  abundant  near  the  Cape  of  Bys^n- 
tium."  The  usual  size  of  this  fish  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  lengtii;  they  are  at  times,  however, 
taken  as  long  as  ten  feet.  Aristotle  mentions  an  old 
Tunny  which  weighed  upwards  of  two  hundred 
•weight. 


The  Tunny-fishery  was  attended  to  with  great  carf. 
by  the  ancients,  and  still  employs  a  vast  number  of 
hands  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
in  Catalonia,  Provence,  Liguria,  Sardinia,  and,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Sicily. 

Tlie  Tunnies  are  taken  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
case,  when  a  sentinel,  posted  on  an  elevated  spot, 
has  made  a  signal  that  the  fish  are  in  view,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  quarter  from  which  they  arc  coming, 
a  number  of  boats  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of 
a  leader,  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  curve,  and 
joining  their  nets  form  an  enclosure,  which  alarms 
the  Tunnies,  and  gradually  drives  them  into  closer 
ranks.:  they  still  continue  to  add  fresli  nets,  con- 
tinually driving  the  fish  towards  the  shore.  When 
they  have  reached  water  only  a  few  fathoms  in  depth, 
they  cast  their  last  and  largest  net,  which  has  a  kind 
of  pocket  or  long  bag  attached  to  it;  this  they  draw 
towards  the  land,  and  with  it  they  bring  all  the  fish. 
The  small  ones  are  then  taken  out  with  the  hands, 
and  the  larger  are  landed  after  they  are  despatched 
with  boat-hooks.  This  mode  of  fishing,  which  is 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  produces  some- 
times at  a  single  take  as  much  as  fifteen  ton  weiglit 
of  fish. 

The  second  mode  is  that  represented  in  the  en- 
graving with  nets,  called  by  the  Italians  tonnaro. 
These  are  much  more  complicated;  Brydone  calls 
the  whole  apparatus  a  kind  of  aquatic  castle,  con- 
structed at  great  cost, — a  double  row  of  large  long 
nets,  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
corks  fastened  to  their  upper  edge,  and  by  le:;d 
weights  and  stones  at  the  lower,  are  fixed  by  anchors 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  enclosure  parallel  to 
the  sliore  for  many  hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  an 
Italian  mile  in  length,  and  divided  into  many  cham- 
bers by  transverse  nets,  and  open  on  tlie  huul-sidc 
by  a  sort  of  door  c.     The  Tunnies,  who  always  swim 
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close  to  the  shore,  pass  between  it  and  tlie  line  of 
nets.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  this,  they  meet  with  a 
large  net  stretched  across,  which  closes  the  passage, 
and  obliges  them  to  enter  the  tonnaro  by  the  openings 
which  are  practicable;  when  they  have  once  entered 
they  are  driven  onward  in  various  ways  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber,  till  they  reach  the  last,  which  has 
been  named  the  chamber  of  death.  A  horizontal 
net  here  forms  a  kind  of  platform,  which  a  great 
number  of  sailors,  who  have  asembled  in  their  boats, 
raise  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lift  up  the  fishes  at 
the  same  time  nearly  to  the  surface.  It  is  now  that  the 
action  commences,  and  blows  are  dealt  in  all  direc- 
tions with  boat-hooks,  and  weapons  of  that  descrip- 
tion; the  spectacle  becomes  quite  imposing,  and 
attracts  a  great  number  of  spectators,  and  it  forms 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  rich  Sicilians,  and  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  the  island. 

As  the  Tunnies  enter  the  nets  in  great  numbers, 
the  first  endeavour  of  the  fishermen  is  to  drive  them 
through  the  openings  d  d  d  of  the  dhambei-s  1  2  3, 
till  the  chamber   1    is  sufficiently  fuU  of  fish;  the 
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opening  to  this  chamber  at  d  is  then  closed,  by  a  net 
acting  like  a  door,  and  the  fish  confined;  in  this 
manner  the  chambers  2  and  3,  and  afterwards  4  and 
5,  are  filled.  The  opening  at  c  is  then  also  closed, 
and  the  doors  separating  the  diflferent  chambers 
being  lifted,  the  fish  are  driven  as  before  noticed  into 
B,  the  chamber  of  death,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen. 

The  flesh  of  the  Tunny,  when  uncooked,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  beef.  "  You  would  scarcely 
believe,"  says  Cetti,  "  the  different  tastes  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Tunny ;  at  each  part  of  the  body, 
and  at  various  depths  from  the  surface,  it  varies ; 
here  it  is  like  veal,  there  pork.  The  Sardinian  fish- 
ermen employ  a  host  of  words,  which  the  memory 
can  scarcely  retain,  to  distinguish  these  different 
morsels.  The  flesh  of  the  belly,  which  is  the  most 
delicious,  is  called  sorra,  and  costs  twice  as  much  as 
the  netta,  which  is  flesh  of  the  second  quality."  Like 
all  the  Mackerel  tribes,  the  Tunny  remains  fresh  and 
good  for  a  few  hours  only  after  it  is  taken ;  if  the 
least  tainted  it  is  not  only  unwholesome,  but  even  a 
dangerous  kind  of  food. 


For  what  is  food  given?  To  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  business  of  life,  and  that  our  support  may  1)6 
such  as  our  work  requires.  This  is  the  use  of  food.  Man 
eats  and  drinks  that  he  may  work,  therefore,  the  idle  man 
forfeits  his  riglit  to  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  apostle  lays 
down  a  rule  both  just  and  natural,  that  "  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  "  but  no  sooner  do  we  fall 
into  abuse  and  excess,  than  we  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it  in 
mind  and  in  body,  either  with  sickness,  or  ill  temper,  or 
vicious  inclinations,  or  with  all  of  them  at  once.  Man  is 
enabled  to  work  by  eating  what  is  sufficient,'  he  is  hindered 
from  working,  and  becomes  heavy,  idle,  and  stupid,  if  he 
take  too  much.     As   to  the   bodily  distempers  that   are 

occasioned  by  excess,  there  is  no  end  of  tliem. J  ones  of 

Nat/land. 


Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  ever  repented  that  he  rose 
from  the  table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about 
him ;  but  very  many  have  repented  that  they  sat  so  long, 
till  their  bellies  swelled,  their  health,  and  their  virtue,  and 
their  Grod  is  departed  from  them. Jeremy  Ta,ylor. 


If  I  am  regardless  of  sensual  comforts  and  pleasures,  if  1 
am  not  greedy  of  dainties,  if  I  sleep  little,  &c.,  the  reason 
is,  because  I  spend  my  time  more  delightfully,  in  things 
whose  pleasure  ends  not  in  the  moment  of  enjoyment, 
and  that  also  make  me  hope  for  an  everlasting  reward. 
I'osides,  thou  knowest  that  when  a  man  sees  that  his 
affairs  go  ill,  he  is  not  generally  very  gay,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  think  to  succeed  in  their  designs, 
whether  in  agriculture,  traffic,  or  any  other  undertaking, 
are  very  contented  in  their  minds.  Now,  dost  thou  believe, 
that  from  any  thing  whatsoever,  there  can  proceed  a  satis- 
faction like  that,  of  believing  that  we  improve  daily  in 
virtue. — Socrates. 


The  following  lines  addressed  to  the  Alaba-stor  Sarcopbagns, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  King,  called  by  Belzoiii 
Psammuthis,  but  whose  real  name  was  Otisiree-Mcnepl/iah, 
mentioned  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  \o4,  of  the  Satunluy  l\T(i(/azine, 
appeared  in  one  of  the  pubUo  prints  at  tlie  close  of  the  year 
1U21.  It  may  not  be  deemed  an  unworthy  companion  of  the 
Lines  to  Die  Mummy,  in  page  72,  and  the  Answer  of  the 
Mummy,  in  page  155,  of  our  Fourth  Volume. 


Tliou  Alabaster  relic !  while  I  hold 
My  hand  upon  tliy  scidptured  margin  thrown, 

Let  mo  recall  the  scenes  thou  couldst  unfold, 
Might'st  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  bast  knowni ; 

For  thou  wert  primitive  in  thy  formation, 

Launched  from  th'  Almighty's  hand  at  the  creation. 

Yea — ^thou  wert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  unnumbered  rolled  into  their  places, 

When  God  from  cliaos  bade  the  spheres  arise, 
And  fixed  the  radiant  sua  upon  its  basis, 


And  with  his  fmger  on  the  bounds  of  space 
Slarked  out  each  planet's  everlasting  race. 

How  many  thousand  ages  from  thy  birth 
Thou  slept'st  iu  darkness,  it  wore  vain  to  ask  ; 

Till  Egypt's  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth, 
And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task, 

TjU  thou  wert  carved  and  decorated  thus, 

Worthy  to  be  a  king's  sarcopliagus. 

Wliat  time  Ehjah  to  the  sides  ascended, 

Or  David  reigned  in  holy  Palestine, 
Some  ancient  Theban  monarch  was  extended 

Beneath  the  Ud  of  this  emblazoned  shrine. 
And  to  that  subterranean  palace  borne 
Wliich  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  had  worn. 

Thebes  from  her  hundred  portals  filled  the  plain 
To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wert  upheld. 

Wliat  funeral  pomps  extended  in  thy  train  ! 
Wliat  banners  waved  !   what  mighty  nnisic  sweU'd, 

As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewailed  in  chonis. 

Their  King,  their  God,  their  Serapis,  their  Orus. 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  tnist 
Thee,  and  the  lord  of  all  the  nations  round; 

Grim  King  of  Silence  !   monarch  of  the  dust ! 
Embalmed,  anointed,  jewelled,  sceptred,  crowned. 

There  did  he  lie  iu  state ;  cold,  stiff,  and  stark, 
A  leathern  Pliara'oh,  gi-inning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  rolled ;  but  their  dissolving  breath 
Could  only  blacken  tliat  imprison'd  thing. 

Which  wore  a  ghastly  royalty  in  death, 
As  if  it  struggled  still  to  be  a  long  : 

And  each  revolving  century,  like  the  last, 

Just  dropp'd  its  dust  upon  thy  lid — and  passed. 

The  Persian  conquei-or  o'er  Egypt  poured 
His  devastating  host, — a  motley  crew, — 

And  steel-clad  horsemen, — the  barbarian  horde, — i 
Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hue, — 

Priests,  archers,  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  bnitcs, — ■ 

Gongs,  trumpets,  cyanbals,  dulcimers,  and  lutes. 

Then  did  the  fierce  Cambyses  tear  away 
The  ponderous  rock  that  seal'd  the  sacred  tomb : 

Then  did  the  slowly-penetrating  ray 
Kedeem  thee  from  long  centuries  of  gloom  ; 

And  lower'd  torches  flash'd  against  thy  side. 

As  Asia's  king  thy  bl.izon'd  ti-oi)hics  eyed. 

Pluck'd  from  his  grave  with  sacrilegious  taimt. 
The  features  of  the  royal  coi-pse  they  scann'd: 

Da.sliing  the  diadem  from  his  temjilos  gaunt, 
They  tore  the  sceptre  from  liis  graspless  hand. 

And  on  those  fields  where  once  his  will  was  law 

Left  luiu  for  winds  to  waste,  and  beasts  to  gnaw. 

Some  pious  Thebans,  when  the  storm  was  past, 
Upclosed  the  sepulchre  with  cumiing  skill ; 

And  nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  cast 
Over  its  entrance  a  concealing  i-ill ; 

Then  thy  third  darkness  came,  and  thou  didst  sleep 

Twenty-three  centuries  in  silence  deep. 

But  he,  from  whom  nor  pyramid  nor  spliynx 

Can  hide  its  secrecies,  Belzoni,  came. 
From  the  tomb's  mouth  unclosed  the  granite  links^— 

Gave  thee  again  to  light,  and  life,  and  fame, — 
And  brought  thee  from  the  sands  and  deserts  forth. 
To  charm  the  "  palhd  children  of  the  north." 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  thou  wort  new. 
Was  what  Thebes  is, — a  wilderness  and  waste, 

Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue, 
A  scene  by  nature  curs(>d,  by  man  disgraced. 

Now,  'tis  the  world's  metropolis,  the  high 

Queen  of  anus,  learning,  arts,  and  luxury. 

Hero,  where  I  hold  my  hand,  'tis  strange  to  think 
What  other  hands,  perchance,  preceded  mine  : 

Others  have  also  stood  beside  thy  brink 
And  vainly  conn'd  the  moralizing  bne. 

Kings,  sages,  chiefs  !   that  touched  this  stone,  like  mo. 

Where  are  ye  now  ?    Where  all  must  shortly  be. 

All  is  mutation  :  he  within  this  stone 
Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour : 

His  bones  are  dust, — his  very  niune  imknown. 
Go,  learn  from  him  the  vanity  of  power ! 

Seek  not  tlie  frame's  corrujition  to  control. 

But  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  thy  soul !  N,  P.  S. 
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SIR  HANS  SLOANE,  Bakt., 

SBE  FOUNDER   OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


MONOMENT  TO   THE   HEMORT    OF   BIB    HANS   ILOANE,    IN 
CHELSEA    CnURCn-TAHD. 

This  eminent  Physician,  the  Founder  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  on  the  16th  of  April,  1G60.  From  his  early 
youth,  he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  nature.  Having  embraced  the 
medical  profession,  he  came  to  England  to  prosecute 
his  favourite  science  of  botany,  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden,  at  Chelsea ;  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  John  Ray,  and  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle.  Having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  London 
afforded,  he  thought  fit  to  travel  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  upon  his  return  resolved  to  fix  himself 
in  London,  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  He 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1085.  He  sailed  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  for 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  1 687,  and  returned  to 
England  in  July,  1689.  He  was,  subsequently, 
appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  though 
he  constantly  received  the  salary,  he  immediately 
returned  it,  for  the  use  of  the  Hospital. 

He  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Langley,  Esq.,  citizen  and  alder- 
man of  London.  The  year  following,  he  published 
his  first  work,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Native  Plants  of 
Jamaica,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  Museum  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
forming,  was,  in  the  year  1701,  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  accession  of  that  of  his  friend,  William  Courteen, 
Esq.,  who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
and  fortune  in  forming  his  collections,  and  which, 
at  his  death,  he  left  to  Dr.  Sloane.  Having  dis- 
charged the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  twenty  years,  without  any  salary,  he  resigned  it 


in  1713  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
1727,  thj  high  and  honourable  office  of  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  conferred  on  him.  In  the  last 
illness  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  called  in  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  after  the  accession  of  King  George  the 
First  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  Baronet,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  first  physician  upon  whom  that  rank 
was  bestowed. 

Upon  purchasing  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  he  gave 
the  ground  of  the  Garden  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany, appointing  an  annual  rent  of  fifty  plants  from 
it  to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  esta- 
blishment of  this  garden  was,  indeed,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  a  peculiar  object  of  his  care  and 
attention ;  having  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
public,  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  study  of 
botany  in  this  country  ;  and,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
these  benefits,  he  stipulated  that  it  should  for  ever 
remain  a  botanic  garden. 

The  severe  winter  of  1739  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  however,  he  recovered,  but  at 
length  determined  to  retire  from  his  profession,  and  to 
spend   the  remainder  of  his  life  upon  his  estate  at 
Chelsea.  He  began,  in  February  of  the  year  1  742,  to 
remove  his  liljrary  and  museum  from  his  house  at 
Bloomsbury  to  that  at  Chelsea ;   but  his   retirement 
from  London  did  not  prevent  him   from  being  con- 
stantly visited   by   all  persons   of   distinction,   and 
sometimes  by  the    Royal  Family.      At  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  though  feeble,  he  was  perfectly 
free  from  any  distemper,  enjoying  his  rational  facul- 
ties, and  all  his  senses  except  that  of  hearing,  which 
had  been  impaired  for  several  years.      His  decay  was 
very  gradual,  indicating  that  he  would  one  day  drop 
like  a  fruit  fully  ripe  ;  and  he  would  often  say  that  he 
"  wondered  he  was  so  long  alive  ;  that  for  many  years 
he  had  been  prepared  for  death,  and  was  entirely 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  either  to  take  him  from 
this  world,  or  continue  him  longer  in  it,  as  should 
seem  best  to  Him."      He  would  sometimes  say,   "  I 
shall  leave  you  one  day  or  other,  when  you  do  not 
expect  it;"  and  indeed  the  illness  which  carried  him 
off  was  but  of  two  or  three   days'  continuance,  and 
seemed  rather  the  natural  decay  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution,  than  any  real  distemper.      There  appeared 
nothing  in  him  to  which  old  age  is  usually  subject ; 
for,  as  he  was  free  from  bodily  pain,  his  mind  seemed 
always   composed,    calm,    and    serene.      He   would 
sometimes  reflect  on  his  past  life  with  satisfaction, 
whilst  he  declared  that,  during  his  whole  practice,  he 
had  never  denied  his  advice  to  the  poor,  or  had  on 
any  occasion  neglected  his  patient.    He  was  governor 
of   almost   every   hospital   in   London,   to   each    of 
which,  besides   a   donation   of   a   hundred   pounds 
during  his  life-time,  he  left  a  legacy  at  his  death. 
He  was  ever  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  formed 
the  plan  for  bringing  ,up  the  children  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospital. 

He  died  on  Thursday,  January  11,  1753,  and  was 
interred,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  lady,  his 
fimeral  being  attended  by  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  several  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Zachary  Pcarce, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  the  deceased.  A  handsome  monument,  of  which 
we  give  an  Engraving,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Chelsea  church-yard. 

The  person  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall  and  grace- 
ful ;  his  behaviour  free,  open,  and  engaging ;  and  his 
conversation  cheerful,  obliging,  and  communicative. 
He  was  easy  of  access  to  strangers,  and  always  ready 
to  admit  the  curious  to  a  sight  of  his  museum.    His 
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table  was  hospitable  ;  and  he  appropriated  one  day 
in  the  week  to  persons  distinguished  by  their  learning, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
extremely  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking. 
His  custom  was,  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning ; 
and,  from  his  first  getting  up,  he  was  constantly  fit  to 
have  gone  abroad,  though  for  some  of  his  last  years 
he  stirred  not  out  of  his  own  house. 

The  study  of  nature,  and  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  were  the  employment  and  pleasure  of 
his  life,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  high  intellectual 
qualities,  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  establishment 
of  the  British  Mvseum.  Having  with  great  labour 
and  expense,  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  col- 
lected a  rich  cabinet  of  medals,  objects  of  natural 
history,  productions  of  art,  antiquities,  and  an 
extensive  library  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books, 
he  bequeathed  the  whole  to  the  public,  on  condition 
that  twenty  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  his 
executors.  Included  in  this  collection  w^re  gold 
and  silver  coins,  which,  considered  only  as  bullion, 
were  worth  upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 

The  gems  and  precious  stones  of  every  kind,  both 
in  their  natural  state,  and  as  the  jeweller  has  manu- 
factured them  ;  the  numerous  vessels  of  jasper,  agate, 
onyx,  cornelian,  sardonyx,  &c.  ;  the  curious  cameos, 
the  vast  stores  of  the  various  productions  of  nature; 
and  the  completest  library  extant  of  physic  and  natu- 
ral history,  consisting  of  50,000  volumes,  of  which 
347  are  drawings,  or  books  illuminated,  3516  manu- 
scripts ;  in  whole,  so  industriously  collected,  and 
intended  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man, 
he  declares  solemnly  in  his  will,  he  believes  to  be 
worth  more  than  four  times  what  he  expected  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  for  them. 

Government  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  legacy,  and 
in  1753  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the 
purchase  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Museum,  together 
with  the  Harlcian  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  for 
procuring  one  general  repository,  for  the  better 
reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  collections, 
and  of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  additions  thereto. 
The  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  accordingly 
removed  from  Chelsea  to  Bloomsbury,  and  thus 
commenced  the  formation  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  national  collection  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions have,  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  present 
period,  constantly  been  making. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  contents 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Collection,  at  the  time  of  its 
transfer  to  the  public. 

Library  of  printed  books  and  manuscnpts,  including 

books  of  prinu  and  drawings    .- Vols.  50,000 

Coins  and  medals 23  000 

Antique  idols,  utensils,  &c 1^125 

Cameos,  intaglios,  seals,  &c 1500 

Vessels  and  utensils  of  agate,  jasper,  &c 642 

Anatomical   preparations  of   human  bodies,  parts  of 

mummies,  calculi,  4cc 755 

Quadrupeds  and  their  parts  8  136 

liirds  and  their  parts,  eggs,  &c 1172 

Fishes  and  their  parts j  '555 

Amphibia   '521 

Cru'itacea ][[  1436 

Shells,  echisi  entrochi     5'84o 

l^^""^    • 5;439 

t^orals,  sponges,  zoophytes 1  421 

Volurties  of  dried  plants '334 

Mathematical  instruments  55 

Miscellaneous  artificial  curiosities. ."..'.  2  098 

[Partly  Abridged  from  Faulinir's  History  of  Chtliea.] 

What  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must  learn  first  to 
do  with  diligence. Dr.  Johnson. 


Peoplb  who  are  aiways  innocently  cheerful  and  good 
htwnoured.  are  very  useful  in  the  world;  they  maintain 
peace  and  happiness,  and  spread  a  thankful  temper 
amongst  all  who  live  around  them. — Miss  Talbot, 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
No.  II,  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 
A  COMMON  tallow-candle  supplies  an  instructive 
illustration  of  some  of  the  changes  incident  to  mat- 
ter. Without  going  particularly  into  the  phenomena 
of  its  combustion,  which  will  come  under  our  notice 
in  a  future  paper,  we  may  observe,  that  the  tallow, 
being  liquefied  by  heat,  rises  between  the  filaments  of 
the  wick,  until,  coming  near  to  the  flame,  it  is  vapo- 
rised. From  a  state  of  vapour,  it  very  rapidly  passes 
into  that  of  gas,  which  gas  yields  a  continuous  flame 
and  a  brilliant  light.  We  will  suppose,  that  the 
candle  is  a  short  six  mould,  that  it  is  well  made,  the 
tallow  of  good  quality,  and  that  it  be  kept  con- 
stantly snuffed.  During  its  combustion,  if  the 
necessary  conditions  of  constant  snufhng,  and  free- 
dom from  a  current  of  air  be  observed,  no  smoke 
will  arise  from  it.  This  we  may  prove  by  holding 
over  the  candle,  a  little  above  the  extremity  of  the 
flame,  a  piece  of  white  card-board,  or  of  polished 
tin.  When  the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end, 
we  say,  in  common  language,  "  the  candle  is  burnt 
out,"  and  all  that  remains,  visible  to  our  senses,  is  a 
few  fragments  of  charred  wick,  which  have  been 
collected  in  the  snuffers. 

A   mould   candle    of    six   to   the   pound,  weighs 
rather  more  than  two  ounces  and  a  half.     Under 
careful  management,  the  whole  of  the  tallow  may  be 
consumed,  leaving  in  the  snuffers  about  one  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  wick.     But  what  has  become  of 
the  tallow  ?     It  has  disappeared,  but  not  a  particle 
of  it  has  been  wasted  or  destroyed.     Those  portions 
of  the  tallow  and  of  the  cotton,  which  now  elude 
our  observation,  have  been  added  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and,  although  they  may  never  again  be 
all  united  under  the  precise  forms  of  animal  fat,  and 
the  seed-pod  of  the  cotton-tree,  yet  are  they  per- 
forming, in  the  economy  of  nature,  offices  equally 
important  and  equally  useful.     What  has   been  said 
respecting  a  tallow-candle,  may  be  viewed  as  appli- 
cable, with  but  slight  alterations,  to  an  oil-lamp,  and 
a  wood,  or  coal  fire.     In  the  two  latter,  we  commonly 
observe   the   liberation  of  great  quantities  of  smoke, 
and  hence  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  dissipation  of  the  particles  of  fuel.     But  in  these 
cases,  a  portion  only  of  the  combustible  materials 
pass  off  in  a  visible  form.     A  fire,  whether  it  he  for 
domestic,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  always  implies 
the    union    of    some    portions    of    the    inflammable 
materials,  with  certain  portions  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,   constituting   entirely   new   compounds, 
which  compounds  may,  by  a  process  we  shall  here- 
after describe,  be  collected  separately  and  examined. 
Tlie   changes,  thus  briefly  hinted  at,  are  only  a 
very  small  part  of   what  are  constantly  going   on 
around  us.     In  the  vegetable  world,  these  changes, 
by  their  rapid  succession,  are  strikingly  apparent. 
A  few  simple  elements,  blended  in  different  propor- 
tions, make  up  the  vast  variety  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
of  fruits  and  trees,  that  adorn  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     Whilst  some  tender  plant  springs  up  in  the 
morning,  and  withers  before  night,  the  oak  of  the 
forest  resists  the  t)lasts  of  a  hundred  winters.     Yet 
the  sturdy  oak,  in  all  its  grandeur,  is  not  exempt 
from  changes,  nor  could  it  exist  without  them.     Its 
leaves  periodically  fall  off,  and,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  say,  rot ;  but  this   rottenness  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  separation  of  the  elements  of  which  those 
leaves  are  composed,  previous  to  their  reappearance, 
under  some  new  form,  in  connexion  with  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  creation. 

The  seed  cast  into  the  earth  dies,  but  during  the 
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progress  of  its  decay,  it  protects,  nourishes,  and 
invigorates,  the  germ  of  a  new  plant,  that  springs 
forth  from  its  ruins.  In  these,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  changes  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
air  and  water  co-operate.  The  elements  of  which 
vegetables  and  animals  are  composed,  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  class  of  matter  denominated 
a'criform,  or  in  chemical  language  gaseous.  Air  and 
water  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  these 
elements,  and,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Proridence, 
are  rendered  alike  subservient  to  vitality  and  to 
decomposition.  - 

The  odour  exhaled  from  putrescent  animal  matter, 
is  peculiarly  offensive  and  distressing  to  mankind, 
and  to  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  Hence,  the 
propriety  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  earth,  where 
decomposition  proceeds  less  rapidly,  and  without 
endangering  the  existence  of  animated  beings. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 

"  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  wonders  of  every  kind, 
and  existing  only  by  a  miraculous  concurrence  of 
events,  admiration  seems  the  natural  avocation  of 
our  being ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  pronounce,  amidst  such 
a  creation,  what  is  most  wonderful.  But  few  things 
appear  more  incomprehensible,  than  the  constant 
production  and  re-absorption  of  matter.  An  animal 
falls  to  the  ground  and  dies;  myriads  of  creatures 
are  now  summoned  by  a  call,  by  an  impulse  of  which 
we  have  no  perception,  to  remove  it,  and  prepare  it 
for  a  new  combination.  Chemical  agencies,  fermen- 
tation, and  solution,  immediately  commence  their 
actions  to  separate  the  parts,  and  in  a  short  time, 
of  all  this  great  body,  nothing  remains  but  the  frame- 
work or  bones,  perhaps  a  little  hair,  or  some  wool, 
and  all  the  rest  is  departed  we  know  not  whither  ! 
Worms  and  insects  have  done  their  parts;  the  earth 
has  received  a  portion,  and  the  rest,  converted  into 
gases,  and  exhalable  matters,  has  dispersed  all  over 
the  region,  which,  received  into  vegetable  circulation, 
is  again  separated  and  changed,  becomes  modified 
anew,  and  nourishes  that  which  is  to  continue  the 
future  generations  of  life.  The  petal  of  the  rose; 
the  pulp  of  the  peach ;  the  azure  and  gold  on  the 
wing  of  the  insect ;  all  the  ^'arious  productions  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world ;  the  very  salts  and 
compounds  of  the  soil,  are  but  the  changes  some 
other  matters  have  urdcrgone,  which  have  circulated 
through  innumerable  channels  since  the  first  pro- 
duction of  all  thing.?,  and  no  particle  (has)  been 
lost.  Bearing  in  mind  this  assured  truth,  that  all 
these  combinations  have  not  been  effected  by  chance, 
or  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  but  by  the  predeter- 
mination of  an  Almighty  intelligence,  who  sees  the 
station,  progress,  and  final  destination  of  an  atom, 
what  an  infinity  of  power  and  intcllecti\e  spirit  does 
this  point  out!  An  Omnipotence  which  the  bodied 
minds  of  us  poor  creatures  cannot  conceive.  Truly 
may  we  say,  '  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection?'  "  R.  R. 


.Man  is  a  tliinking  beiug,  whether  ho  will  or  no;  all  he 

can  do,  is,  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  best  way. Sir  W. 

Temple. 


Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  doe  contain  a 
potoncie  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  us  that  soul"  was 
whose  progeny  tliey  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a 
violl  the  purest  edicacie  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  li\^Iy  and  as 
vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon'sleeth,  and 
being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed 
men.  *  *  *  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life. — Milton. 


THE   FIRST  STEAM-BOAT  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodford  told  us,  that  when  this  steamer 
was  first  started,  he  and  a  large  party,  as  a  mode  of 
patronizing  the  undertaking,  took  a  trip  of  pleasure  in  her 
through  some  of  the  Bocas  into  the  main  ocean.  Almost 
every  one  got  sick  outside,  and,  as  they  returned  through 
the  Boca  Grande,  there  was  no  one  on  deck  but  the  man 
at  the  helm  and  himself.  When  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage,  a  small  privateer,  such  as  commonly  infested 
the  gulf  during  the  first  troubles  in  Columbia,  was  seen 
making  all  sail  for  the  shore  of  Trinidad.  Her  course 
seemed  unaccountable ;  but  what  was  their  surprise,  when 
they  observed  that  on  nearing  the  coast,  the  privateer  never 
tacked,  and  finally,  that  she  ran  herself  directly  on  shore, 
her  crew,  at  the  same  time,  leaping  over  the  bows  and  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  scampering  off  as  if  they  were  mad,  some 
up  the  mountains,  and  others  into  the  thickets.  This  was 
so  strange  a  sight,  that  Sir  R.  W.  ordered  the  helmsman 
to  steer  for  the  privateer,  that  he  might  discover  the  cause 
of  it.  When  they  came  close,  the  vessel  appeared  deserted ; 
Sir  Ralph  went  on  board  of  her,  and,  after  searching 
various  parts  without  finding  any  one,  he  at  length  o|)ened 
a  little  side-cabin,  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  mat,  evidently 
with  some  broken  limb.  The  man  made  an  effort  to  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication ;  he  was  pale  as  ashes, 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  hair  stood  on  cml. 

"Misericordia!  misericordia !  Ave  Maria,"  faltered  forth 
the  Colombian. 

Sir  Ralph  asked  the  man  in  Spanish,  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  strange  conduct  of  the  crew : — "  Misericordia !"  was 
the  only  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  w!io  I  am  ?'  said  the  governor. 

"  The — the — O  Sefior  !  Misericordia  !  Ave  Maria  !' 
answered  the  smuggler. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  fellow  could  be 
brought  back  to  his  senses,  when  he  gave  this  account  of 
the  matter; — that  they  saw  a  vessel  apparently  following 
them,  with  only  two  persons  on  board,  and  steering,  without 
a  single  sail,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  current, 
(which  runs  like  a  river  through  the  Bocas,)  and  tide; 
Against  the  breeze,  against  the  tide. 
She  steadied  with  upright  keel: 
that  they  knew  no  ship  could  move  in  such  a  course  by 
human  means ;  that  they  heard  a  deep  roaring  noise,  And 
saw  an  unusual  agitation  of  the  water,  which  their  fears 
magnified;  finally,  that  they  concluded  it  to  be  a  super- 
natural appearance,  accordingly  drove  their  own  vessel 
ashore,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  escaped  as  they  could  ; 
that  he  himself  was  unable  to  move,  and  that,  when  he 
heard  Sir  Ralph's  footsteps,  he  verily,  and  indeed  believed, 

that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  evil  spirit. Six 

Months  in  the  West  Indies. 


I  WITNESSED  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  customs  of  the  Hima- 
layan peasants,  the  putting  an  infant  to  sleep  by  the 
action  of  water.  The  successful  issue  of  the  experiment  I 
had  quietly  made  up  my  mind  not  to  believe  in,  until 
convinced  by  ocular  proof.  The  method  was  as  follows. 
The  child,  whose  age  might  be  a  year  or  two,  was  laid  by 
its  mother,  who  was  employed  in  bruising  grain,  on  a 
charpoy,  (low  bed  or  stretcher,)  placed  on  a  sloping  green 
bank,  along  the  top  of  which  ran  a  small  stream.  A  piece 
of  bark  introduced  through  the  embankment,  conducted  a 
slender  spout  of  water,  which  fell,  at  the  height  of  about 
half  a  foot,  on  the  crown  of  the  infant's  head.     It  was  fast 

asleep  when  I  witnessed  this  process. Mundy's  Sketches 

of  India. 


The  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  remarks  in  a 
letter  dated  the  Dreadnought,  oft'  Ushant,  1805.  "  If  the 
country  gentlemen  do  not  make  it  a  point  to  plant  oaks 
wherever  they  will  grow,  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant, 
when,  to  keep  our  navy,  we  must  depend  entirely  on  cap 
tures  from  the  enemy.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
most  of  the  knees  which  were  used  in  the  Hibernia,  were 
taken  from  the  Spanish  ships  captured  on  the  l<Jth  of 
February  ;  and  what  they  could  not  furnish  was  suiiplied 
by  iron.  I  wish  every  body  thought  on  this  subject  as  I 
do ;  they  would  not  walk  through  their  farms  without  a 
pocket-ful  of  acorns  to  drop  in  the  hedge-sides,  and  then  let 
them  take  their  chance." 


He  that  eyes  a  Providence  shall  always  have  a  Providence 
to  eye. — Hall. 
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THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 
In  a  preceding  number*,  we  had  occasion  slightly  to  allude 
to  the  maritime  celebrity  of  the  Cjnque  Ports,  and  the  im- 
portant position  which  they  hold  in  our  olden  history. 
Some  particulars  respecting  them,  therefore,  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  especially  as  they  will  appropriately  lead  to 
the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

During  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
pirates  then  infesting  the  northern  seas,  to  unite  a  certain 
number  (nine,)  of  the  ports,  under  the  governance  of  an 
officer,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  coast.  This  system 
was  continued  by  the  Saxons,  who,  however,  only  incorpo- 
rat«d  five  ports  for  this  object ;  though,  as  there  is  no 
charter  in  existence  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  some  writers  have  assumed  that  they  did  not  exist  as 
a  corporation  until  then.  From  the  mention  of  Dover, 
Sandwich,  and  Romney  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  privi- 
leged ports,  and  from  various  concurring  circumstances, 
the  date  of  their  original  incorporation  may  be  assigned 
to  the  early  period  we  have  alluded  to. 

Our  early  history  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  emi- 
nent services  and  high  importance  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
both  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace.  During  the  former, 
they  were  for  many  centuries  the  chief  arm  of  our  naval 
power,  whilst  they  greatly  promoted  the  defence  of  the 
districts  adjoining  the  coast  during  the  latter.  The  ardu- 
ous, and  almost  incessant,  duties  which  they  were  bound 
by  charter  to  perform,  tended,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  foster  the  growth  of  hardy  and  experienced  seamen ; 
and  their  history,  consequently,  abounds  with  splendid 
instances  of  naval  gallantry. 

In  return  for  these  services  various  privileges  and  immu- 
nities were  granted  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that,  "  in  almost  every  reign,  the 
pages  of  history  show  with  how  great  honour  and  reputa- 
tion the  Ports  discharged  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  their 
valour,  skiU,  and  bravery,  by  their  confiding  country." 

In  conformity  with  their  general  name,  there  are  five 
head,  or  incorporated  Ports, — Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover, 
Hythe,  and  Romney;  but  no  less  than  thirty  other  places 
are  severally  united  with,  and  participate  in  their  privileges, 
as  members  of  the  original  incorporation,  and  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Rj'e,  Win- 
chelsea,  Folkestone,  Faversham,  Deal,  and  Walmer. 

In  order  that  they  might  efficiently  maintain  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Channel,  and  protect  the  coast  from 
foreign  enemies  and  pirates,  they  were  compelled  con- 
stantly to  keep  up  a  considerable  naval  force,  being 
obliged  to  furnish,  when  called  upon  by  the  crown,  57 
ships,  manned  by  1197  men  and  57  boys,  at  their  own 
charge,  for  15  days  at  one  time,  after  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  to  keep  them  in  commission  for 
an  unlimited  period,  at'  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay,  which, 
however,  was  very  insufficient  to  defray  the  heavy  expen- 
diture necessarily  incurred.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
have  been  various  instances  where  they  contributed  more 
than  double  the  number  of  vessels  requiied  by  their  charter, 
thus  incurring  a  heavy  losst. 

In  consideration  of  these  services,  however,  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  many  honours  and  privileges  of  great  import- 
ance. "  They  were,"  wo  arc  told,  "  entitled  to  send  two 
Barons  to  represent  them  in  Parliament ;  they  were,  by 
their  deputies,  to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  king's  head  at 
his  coronation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermost  table,  on  his 
right  hand,  in  the  great  hall ;  they  were  exempted  from 
subsidies  and  other  aids;  their  heirs  were  free  from  personal 
wardship  notwithstanding  any  tenure ;  they  were  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  no  where  else;  they 
were  to  hold  pleas  and  actions,  real  and  personal ;  to  have 
conveyance  of  fines,  and  the  power  of  enfranchising 
villains ;  they  were  exempt  from  tolls,  and  had  free  liberty 
of  buying  and  selling,"  with  many  other  privileges. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  the 
Cinque  Ports  Fleet  was  so  formidable,  that  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  its  absence  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, in  pursuit  of  a  Norwegian  fleet,  which  it  completely 
destroyed,  that  William  was  enabled  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  British  shores.  Having  learned  that  the  Ports  Fleet 
was  making  all  sail  from  the  north,  the  Norman  Sovereign 

•  See  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  74. 

t  Of  the  Dumber  of  ships  which  the  Ports  were  obliged  to  furnisli, 
Haiilings  and  Dover  each  contributed  twenty-one,  and  Sandwich, 
New  KoiMucy,  and  Hythe,  each  five 


was  compelled  to  burn  the  greater  part  of  his  shipsj,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  Cinque  Ports  rendered  very  eminent  services  at 
the  period  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  on  which  occasion  they  fitted  six  new  ships  of 
largo  size,  at  a  cost  of  43,000/. 

In  conformity  with  the  example  set  by  the  Romans,  the 
government  and  direction  of  these  ports  was  intrusted  to 
an  individual  of  rank  and  consequence,  who  assumed  the 
style  and  title  of  "Lord  Warden,  Chancellor,  and  Admiral 
of  the  Cinque  Ports; '  an  office  which  has  frequently  been 
held  by  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne.  Amongst  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Blood  Royal,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
Lord  Warden  has  fallen,  we  may  mention  Harold  tlie 
Second,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown:  Odo,  Bishoji  of 
Bayeux,  half-brother  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  Edward 
the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Henry  the  Fifth,  when 
Prince  of  Wales ;  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  Richard  the  Third, 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Henry  {he  Eighth,  before  his 
accession  to  the  crown  ;  James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of 
York ;  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  office  has 
also  been  held  by  many  individuals  of  high  eminence, 
including  several  of  the  most  distinguished  families. 

Alter  the  death  of  Lord  North,  the  ofhce  was  conferred 
upon  William  Pitt,  whose  strict  regard  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  Ports,  called  forth  a  uni- 
versal feclingsof  respect  amongst  their  inhabitants.  This 
great  statesman,  on  the  year  succeeding  his  appointment 
(1793),  when  war  broke  out  with  the  French  Repub- 
licans, organized  several  companies  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  designation  of  the  (Jinque  Ports  Feneible^i,  of 
which  he  assumed  the  command.  The  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool subsequently  held  the  office,  which  was  afterwards 
appropriately  bestowed  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, (who  is  also  Governor  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,) 
on  the  surpassing  eminence  of  whose  name,  it  is,  indeed, 
unnecessary  to  comment.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
recording  one  circumstance,  for  every  thing  which  relates 
to  so  great  a  man  is  matter  of  national  interest :  since  his 
appointment,  his  Grace  has  paid  into  the  Treasury,  for  tho 
public  service,  the  whole  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
office,  as  Lord  Warden  of  tho  Cinque  Ports. 

The  last  charter  for  their  government,  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
which  not  only  confirmed  all  preceding  charters,  but  con- 
ferred additional  privileges  upon  the  freemen.  This 
charter  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  James  tho  Second. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  long  been  of  tho 
past.  Sandwich,  once  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
opulent  ports  in  Britain,  is  now,  partly  from  the  ruin  of  its 
harbour,  a  small  and  insignificant  borough  ;  Winchelsea, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  styled  by  that 
Princess,  a  "Little  London,"  has  experienced  a  similar 
reverse ;  Hythe  was  once  so  extensive  and  populous,  as  to 
contain  seven  parish  churches;  Rye  and  Romney  aro 
nearly  desolate;  and  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  and  their 
dependencies,  most  of  which  were  signally  safe  and  exten- 
sive havens,  only  Dover,  Hastings,  Margate,  and  Rains- 
gate,  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  nor  does  their 
prosperity  result  from  any  circumstance  connected  with 
their  original  privileges.  '  The  "  decline  and  fall"  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  from  their  ancient  eminence,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ruin  or  injury  of  their  harbours,  by  the 
long-continued  recession  or  destructive  eflects  of  the  sea  ; 
the  abolition  of  their  exclusive  commercial  privileges ;  and 
the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
raising  a  maritime  force.  Their  decay  consequent  on 
these  changes,  was  progressive,  though  its  results  wore  not 
the  less  certain. 

The  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  for  holding  pleas,  as 
well  as  the  grand  assembly  of  the  same,  was  originally  held 
at  the  Shepway-cross,  near  Limne,  where  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  Lord  Warden  on  his  induction  into  office. 
This  high  functionary  is  now  generally  sworn  in  at  Breden- 
stone  Hill,  to  the  south-west  of  Dover,  opposite  the  castle, 
where  the  ancient  court  of  Shepway  was  held,  and  most  of 
the  business  relating  to  the  Cinque  Ports  transacted. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Lord  Warden  also  holds  a 
Court  of  E^ity,  as  chancellor,  and  a  Court  of  Admiralty 
as  admiral  of  the  ports,  which  is  generally  kept  in  the 
church  of  St.  James  at  Dover. 

Walmkh    Castlb,  the    subject  of  our  engraving,  is 
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situated  on  the  coast,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Deal,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lofty  ground  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Dover.  This  castle  was  erected  about  the  same 
period  with  those  of  Sandown  and  Deal,  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast.  The  manor  of  Walmer  was  anciently  held  by 
the  De  AuberviUos,  of  Hamo  de  Cresequer,  by  knights' 
service.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  to  the  De  Criol 
family,  the  last  of  whom,  Sir  Nicholas  de  Criol,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  The  ruins  of  the  manor- 
house  of  the  De  Criols,  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church-yard,  in  which  several  stone  coffins  were  dug  up 
about  thirty  years  since,  belonging  to  this  family. 

This  castle  has  long  been  appropriated  as  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  When  Mr. 
Pitt  held  that  office,  he  frequently  resided  here  during  the 
summer  months.  In  time  of  war,  two  of  his  majesty's 
vessels  constantly  lie  off  in  the  roads,  when  the  Lord 
Warden  is  resident.  The  mode  of  fortification  adopted  in 
this  structure  in  common  with  most  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
Castles,  is  somewhat  peculiar :  as  all  the  works  are  circular, 
carried  up  by  arches  of  masonry  from  the  foot  of  the  moat. 
Level  with  that  are  close  quarters,  surrounding  the  whole, 
called  the  rounds,  to  the  number  of  52,  each  having  a 
small  casemate  for  scouring  the  ditch,  secured  by  a  mas- 
sive bar  of  iron,  and  (until  alterations  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,)  a  funnel,  extending  to  the 
parapet  of  the  upper  works,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  smoke  which  might  rise  in  defending  them,  by  throw- 
ing down  hand-grenades  from  above  in  case  of  the  entrance 
of  an  enemy.  All  these,  however,  amongst  many  other 
alterations,  have  been  stopped  up,  with  one  exception  ;  the 
fosse  has  also  been  appropriated  to  the  peaceful  purposes 
of  a  garden. 

The  view  from  Walmer  Castle,  from  its  position  near 
the  sea-shore,  is  extensive  and  magnificent,  commanding 
an  ever-varying  view  of  the  vast  fleets  passing  to  or  from 
the  greatest  port  in  the  world. 

The  village  of  Walmer  Street,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  road  to  Dover,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Castle,  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  season  by  strangers. 
Many  elegant  houses  have  been  erected  at  this  picturesque 
spot,  which  from  the  salubrity  of  its  site,  tfnd  the  advan- 
tages it  offers  for  sea-bathing,  seems  likely  to  increase. 
The  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  displays  some 
curious  examples  of  Roman  architecture,  particularly  on 
its  doorways,  and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  and  chancel. 

The  living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy  ;  it  is  not  valued  in  the 


king's  books,  but  is  of  the  certified  value  of  £32.  This 
church  has  recently  received  an  addition  of  380  sittings, 
of  which  280  are  free ;  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
making  which  was  defrayed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Enlargement  of  Churches  and  Chapels, — a  society 
which  has  greater  claims  upon  our  support  than  almost 
any  other  existing  in  this  country. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  extremely  fertile ;  the  hill 
side  toward  the  south  is  covered  with  extensive  unenclosed 
corn-fields ;  the  scene  is,  however,  deficient  in  that  im- 
portant constituent  in  natural  beauty,  wood.  In  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Ripple,  is  a  very  curious  oblong 
intrenchment,  called  the  Dane-pits,  comprising  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  which  are  various  small  hillocks  and 
eminences.  At  a  small  distance  to  the  north  of  Ripple 
Church,  is  another  ancient  camp  of  high  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  as  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  thrown  up  by  Cccsar 
in  his  route  towards  Barham  Downs. 


MEAL-HOURS. 

Oi'R  hours  of  meals  are  wonderfully  changed  in  little  more 
than  two  centuries.    In  the  reign  of   Francis  the  First 
(about  1515,)  they  used  still  to  say- 
To  rise  at  five,  and  dine  at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  and  bed  at  nine, 
Will  make  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine. 
The  custom  of  dining  at   nine  in  the  morning  soon 
relaxed.     Still  persons  of  quality  long  after  dined  at  the 
latest  at  ten :  and  supper  was  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening. 
Charles  the  Fifth  used  to  dine  at  ten,  sup  at  seven;  and 
all  the  court  were  in  bed  by  nine.     They  sounded  the 
curfew,  which  warned  them  to  put  out  their  fires  at  six  in 
the  winter,  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  summer. 

In  England  a  similar  change  took  place.  But  in  some 
degree  it  is  a  change  rather  of  name,  than  of  the  meals 
themselves.  Our  ancestors  would  have  called  our  luncheon 
dinner,  and  our  dinner  they  would  have  called  supper.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford, 
where  allowances  are  made  by  the  founders  for  the  meals 
of  their  scholars,  a  much  more  liberal  sum  is  given  for 
their  supper,  than  for  their  dinner,  implying  that  tlie  supper 
was  the  more  substantial  meal. 
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LOUVAIN 
Is  a  large  and  irregularly  built  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  river  Dyle.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  and  the  place 
where  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  were  crowned.  Some 
maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  Julius  Cresar,  or 
by  one  Lupus  who  lived  long  before  him,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  known  as  far  back  as  the 
year  885,  when  Godefroy,  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
having  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  encami)ed  on  the  Dyle,  in  the  plain  of 
Louvain,  where  his  troops  built  huts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  plunder.  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
Emperor  Arnulphus  built  a  castle  here,  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  insults  of  the  Normans ;  and, 
according  to  Lipsius,  this  was  the  commencement  of 
the  town  of  Louvain,  which  was  surrounded  by  wallg 
in  1 165,  and  afterwards  enlarged,  principally  in  the 
reign  of  Weuceslas,  Duke  of  Brabant. 

The  castle  was  for  a  long  period  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  tlie  Dukes  of  Brabant.  Henry  tljc  First  s'as 
assassinated  there  in  1038,  and  Thierry,  Count  of 
Holland,  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  there  in  1200. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  together  %ith  bis 
sisters,  was  also  brought  up  here,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Louvain  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brus- 
sels, and  the  same  distance  from  Mechlin,  on  the 
high  road  from  Brussels  to  Liege.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  i§  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference,  but 
a  considerable  jjortion  of  the  space  within  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  old  walls,  which  are  now  decayed,  is 
occupied  by  gardens. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  beer,  which  is  so 
famous,  that  it  is  said  upwards  of  150,000  casks  are 
sold  annually.  There  are  three  kinds;  the  strongest 
called  Petenuan,  the  exportation  of  which  was  for- 
merly forbidden  ;  the  Caniak,  which  is  the  common 
table-beer  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  town;  and  that, 
particularly,  called  the  Beer  of  Louvain,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  making  vinegar,  refining 
sugar,  and  dyeing. 

Louvain  was  formerly  the  largest,  the  richest,  and 
the  njost  mercantile  town  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
principal  trade,  consisting  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  was  go  flourishing,  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  John  the  Third, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  it  contained  more  than  4000 
master-clothiers,  and  more  than  150,000  workmen. 
The  weavers  vyere  so  numerous,  that  according  to 
tradition,  when  tliey  left  off  work,  notice  was  given 
of  it  by  a  large  bell,  that  the  children  might  be  kept 
within  door*-,  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  down  by 
the  crowd.  In  138'ithe  trades'-pcople  revolted  against 
Weneeslas,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  threw  the  magis- 
trates out  of  tlie  windows  of  the  Town-hall;  they  after- 
wards took  up  arn)s  against  their  prince,  but,  being 
defeated,  implored  jjardon.  The  most  guilty  were 
punished,  and  the  weavers,  the  first  autliors  of  the 
revolt,  were  exiled.  Most  of  them  retired  to  England, 
where  tliey  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  This 
was  a  bhjvy  xvhieh  Louvain  never  recovered,  and  the 
population  now  does  not  exceed  25,000. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  which  lay  claim  to 
notice,  the  niost  conspicuous  is  the  Town-hall,  which 
occupies  one  side  of  the  market-place.  This  may 
justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  build- 
ings in  the  J^'etherlands.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in 
1-110,  aud  the  building  completed  in  ten  years. 
Doling  the  last  century  many  eraljellishments  were 
added  to  the  interior,  aud  the  exterior  is  jiow  being 
restored  with  great  care. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Market-place  stands 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  jnuch  injured  by  the  number  of  small 
houses  which  are  built  against  its  walls.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  10-10  by  Lambert,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, but  \ya§  twice  burnt  in  the  fourteenth  cent^iry. 
It  was  then  completely  repaired,  and  ornamented 
with  a  spire  of  great  beauty,  533  feet  in  height, 
together  with  two  side-towers,  each  of  which  was 
430  feet  high.  This  spleudid  portion  of  the  church 
was,  however,  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1604.  In 
the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  died  in  1235  ;  and, 
behind  it,  in  a  chapel,  is  that  of  Margaret  of  Lou- 
vain, assassinated  in  1225.  There  are  also  several 
other  churches. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  formerly  the  most  emi- 
nent on  the  continent,  was  founded  in  1426  by  John 
the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth.  The  first  professors  were 
^epf  from  Paris  and  Cologne ;  and  the  University 
received  many  privileges  from  succeeding  popes,  and 
from  the  Sovereigns  of  the  country.  It  possessed 
altogether  thirty-seven  colleges,  and  flourished  till 
the  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  suppressed  it,  and  converted  the  building  into 
an  hospital  for  invalids.  By  an  edict,  however,  of 
William  the  First,  dated  February  19,  1 8 1 7,  it  was 
ordered  that  tlie  University  should  be  re-established  j 
an  intention  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  There  are  seventeen  professors, 
and  about  four  hundred  students,  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  library,  containing  40,000  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
The  building  in  which  the  University  is  now  held,  is 
a  large  and  plain  edifice,  in  the  modern  style,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain  was  the  celebrated  critic  Lipsius,  the 
counsellor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  born  at 
Overisk,  near  Brussels.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella 
attended  his  lessons.  The  house  in  which  he  resided 
at  Louvain  is  still  sliown  ;  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  consists  but  of  one  story. 

Louvain  boasted,  for  a  long  time,  of  having  never 
been  captured.  In  1542  it  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  Martin  Rossen,  a  Dutch  general ;  and,  in 
1572,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  obliged  to 
rehnquish  the  giege  of  it  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  townsmen  and 
students.  In  1635  the  Dutch  and  French  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  but  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  a 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  famine  which  destroyed 
tlieir  army.  In  1710  the  French,  commanded  by  Du 
Moulin,  entered  the  town  by  surprise,  but  were  soon 
driven  back  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  the  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Sixth,  presented  a  golden  key,  as  a  testi- 
mony to  their  brave  conduct.  Louvain  was,  how  • 
ever,  taken  by  the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792, 
retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1 793,  and  again  captured 
by  the  French  in  1794. 


ON  WILLS.     No.  III. 
Wills  of  Personal  Property. 
J  3.     On  the  Forms  to  be  observed  in  making  Wills. 
Having  in  our  last  paper  considered  who  may  make 
Wills,   and  pointed  out  the   difference   between  be- 
quests by  a  man  of  his  own  property,  and   appoint- 
ments   by   Will  of   property    over  which    he  has  a 
power,  we   come    now   to    inquire,  what    forms    arc 
necessarv  to  be  observed  in  makincr  Wills. 
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Tlic  answer  to  this  is  very  short;  "None."  No 
fiirnis  are  iiceeSsary  to  be  observed  in  inakiug  Wills 
of  ])ersonal  property,  of  which  alone  we  are  at 
present  treating.  Any  writing  wliieh  cart  be  shown 
to  fjpress  the  i'lilcntiorts  of  the  deceased,  will  be  allowed 
to  take  effect  as  his  Will ;  however  drawn  up,  whethei 
on  paper  or  on  parchment,  whether  in  his  own 
hand-\vrititig,dr  iii  that  of  sdnie  other  person,  although 
it  be  neither  signed,  nor  sealed,  nor  attested  by  any 
witness.  Wills  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  on 
the  covers  of  books,  have  been  held  good. 

It  is  not  even  requisite  that  a  Will  should  be  in 
writing  at  all.  If  a  dying  man  merely  tells  his 
intentions  by  word  of  mouth,  to  those  about  his  bed, 
the  law  regards  that  declaration  as  his  Will.  But 
this  want  of  strictness  being  found  to  open  a  door 
to  perjury,  a  statute  was  passed  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  enacting,  that  no  verbal  or  unwritten  Will 
should  be  good,  where  the  property  bequeathed  was 
above  30/.  in  value,  unless  it  was  made  during  the 
last  illness  of  the  deceased,  in  the  presence  of  three 
witnesses,  and  either  in  his  own  dwelling-house,  or 
on  a  journey:  nor  unless  the  Will  so  spoken  be 
written  down  within  six  days  after  it  was  made,  or 
be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses  within  six 
months  after  that  period.  Owing  to  this  statute, 
verbal  Wills  are  now  very  uncommon;  and  it  can 
seldom  happen,  (except  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  or 
sailor  in  battle,  in  whose  favour  the  law  makes  an 
exception,)  that  a  dying  man,  able  to  make  a  verbal 
Will,  would  not,  also,  be  able  to  dictate  a  written  one. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  written  Wills;  it  is  not 
because  any  W'riting  may  take  effect  as  a  Will,  that  a 
prudent  man  would  be  careless  about  the  mode  of 
making  it.  All  that  the  court  requires,  indeed,  is,  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  paper  really  expresses  the  wishes 
of  the  deceased;  but  the  more  loosely  and  carelessly 
that  paper  has  been  drawn  up,  the  more  ditiicult  it 
will  be  to  satisfy  the  court  on  that  point.  A  man 
has,  frequently,  relations  who  are  interested  in  over- 
turning his  Will;  and  the  more  regularly  the  Will  is 
made,  the  less  easy  will  it  be  for  them  to  effect  their 
purpose. 

Proof,  then,  that  the  Will  is  genuine,  being  tTie 
great  thing  wanted,  the  best  way  of  furnishing  that 
proof  is,  for  the  testator  to  sign  his  Will  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  who  can  afterwards  come 
forward,  if  necessary,  to  swear  to  the  fact.  And,  in 
order  that  their  testimony  may  be  free  from  suspicion, 
it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent  perscms  for  witnesses, 
than  those  who  take  any  benefit  under  the  Will.  In 
Wills  of  real  property,  indeed,  this  precaution  i? 
rendered  positively  necessary,  by  a  statute  which 
declares  all  devises  in  favour  of  an  attesting  witness 
void :  but  in  Wills  of  personal  property,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  prudence  only,  as  the  statute  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  apply  to  them. 

Another  reason  for  signing  your  Will  in  tlie 
presence  of  witnesses,  is,  that  tlie  powers  to  appoint 
by  Will,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  last  paper, 
usually  require  the  ajjpointment  to  be  made  by  a 
Will  so  signed.  And  though  a  paper  may  take 
effect  as  a  conim(m  Will,  without  any  form  whatever, 
it  will  not  be  good  as  a  Will  made  under  a  power, 
tmless  all  the  forms  required  by  that  power  have 
[been  cimiplied  with.     By  signing  a  will,  therefore,  as 

matter  of  course,  iti  the  presence  of  vvifnesses,  a" 
festator  may,  sometimes,  without  thinking  of  it, 
render  it  a  good  execution  of  a  powor,  which  he  had 
totally  ftrrgotten. 

This  reasoning  may  be  carried  filrthcr.  A  Will  of 
real  property  is  not  valid,  unless  it  is  signed  by  the 
testator  fri  thd  presence  of  three  witnesses,  who  must 


themselves  also  sign  the  Will  in  the  testator's  pre- 
sence, in  token  of  their  having  witnessed  his  sig- 
nature. Now,  if  you  are  not  certain,  whether  the 
property  you  are  disposing  of  is  real  or  personal 
property,  you  will  make  your  Will  good  at  all  events 
by  signing  it  in  the  above  manner. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is,  as  we  have  before 
said,  no  occasion  for  any  form  at  all,  yet,  where  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  we  recommend  every  one  to 
sign  his  Will,  and  to  declare  it  to  be  his  Will,  in  the 
presence  of  three  persons  not  taking  any  benefit 
tinder  it;  and  then  to  make  the  three  in  his  presence, 
put  their  names  to  a  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Will,  declaring  that  the  Will  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  testator  in  their  presence,  and  that  they 
have  subscribed  their  names  in  his  presence,  as  attest- 
ing witnesses  thereto. 

Where  the  Will  consists  of  several  sheets,  it  is 
usual  for  the  testator  to  sign  his  name  in  the  wit- 
nesses' presence  to  cnch  sheet,  but  for  the  witnesses 
to  subscribe  theirs  to  the  last  only. 

§  4.     On  the  Revocation  of  Wilts. 

A  Will  is  never  final  or  irrevocable  until  death, 
however  strong  the  language  used  may  be;  it  is 
always  open  to  the  testator,  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  to  make  a  new  Will,  and  to  revoke  the  former 
one. 

The  simplest  way  of  revoking  a  Will,  is  to  biirn 
or  otherwise  destroy  it.  You  are  then  without  any 
Will,  and  would  of  course  die  intestate,  as  the  term 
is,  if  you  were  to  die  before  you  made  another. 
But  a  Will  is  also  revoked  by  merely  making  a  new 
one  of  later  date :  and  if  the  first  was  never  destroyed, 
and  both  should  be  found  among  your  papers  after' 
youl-  death,  the  second  Will  would  be  the  valid  one. 

A  Will  is  also  SiirtTctimes  revoked  by  a  change  of 
condition.  If,  after  a  rfiiiii  has  made  his  Will,  hb 
marries,  and  has  a  child  born,  that  Will  becomes 
void,  without  his  doing  any  act  to  revoke  it.  For 
the  law  supposes  it  impossible,  that  it  could  have 
been  his  dying  wish  to  leave  his  property  in  the 
manner  proposed,  under  such  different  circumstances. 
Marriage  alone  will  not  have  that  effect,  because  the 
wife  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  5.  Ori  Codicils. 
As  a  Will  may  be  wholly  revoked  by  a  new  Will,  so 
it  may  be  revoked  in  ))art  by  a  Codicil.  A  Codicil  is 
a  supplement  or  addition  to  a  Will.  If  you  have 
left  out  something  in  your  will  which  you  wish  to 
insert ;  or  if  you  have  put  something  into  your  Will 
which  you  wish  to  strike  out  or  alter,  j^ou  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  making  a  new  Will  by  making 
a  Codicil. 

All  the  remarks  made  in  the  third  section  on  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  making  Wills,  will  equally 
apply  to  Codicils,  and  it  is  needless  therefore  to 
repeat  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Codicil  should 
be  fastened  to  the  Will,  or  in  any  way  attached 
to  it ;  but  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  described 
as  IX  Codicil  to  the  Will  of  such  a  date,  lest  doul)ts 
might  arise  whether  it  was  not  a  new  Will,  entirely 
revoking  the  former  one. 

A  man  may  make  as  many  Codicils  as  he  pleases, 
and  they  and  the  Will  will  all  be  held  good,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  But  it  is 
not  a  prudent  thing  to  multiply  Codicils,  as  they 
make  the  testator's  intentions  very  dillicult  to  be 
understood,  and  often  cause  great  confusion.  It  is 
always  safer  to  make  a  new  Will  (m  every  change  of 
intention,  than  to  try  to  patch  up  the  old  one  by 
means  of  Codicils.  VV. 

[To  be  continuctl.l 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

II.  Early  History — French  Colonies — Origin  of 
THK  Slave  Trade — Count  Benvowsky — King  Ra- 
DAMA — Introduction  of  Christianity — Anecdote 
OK  the  King. 

The  history  of  Madagascar,  previous  to  its  discovery,  is  in 
a.  great  measure  confined  to  the  period  since  the  Arabs 
conquered  the  island,  which  was  about  350  years  since. 
Before  that  event  letters  were  unknown,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts  were  obscure  and  vague;  and  the  historical 
records  since,  are  confined,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  made 
known,  to  a  few  leading  events  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
The  discovery,  however,  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese, 
at  the  bcijinningof  the  sixteenth  century,  led  to  an  attempt 
at  its  occupation  by  that  people,  who  built  a  fort  in  the 
province  of  Anossi,  in  a  beautiful  district ;  but  the  esta- 
blishment was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  natives,  and 
some  acts  of  aggression  increasing  their  aversion,  they 
attacked  and  massacred  all  the  settlers. 

About  a  century  after,  the  French,  in  their  route  to 
tlje  East,  saw  the  value  of  Madagascar,  and  in  1642,  a 
patent  was  granted  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  Captain 
Rivault,  to  form  a  company,  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Accordingly,  Pronis  and  Fouquemberg  were  appointed 
governors,  and  sent  out  with  a  handful  of  men  to  take 
possession.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  natives, 
and  established  themselves  at  the  port  of  St.  Lucia,  in 
Anossi,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  but  on  account 
of  its  unhealthiness  they  left  it,  and  removed  to  a  peninsula, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Dauphin,  having  built 
a.  fort  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  fine  bay  and  roadstead, 
and  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  town 
was  subsequently  built  near  it,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  enclosed,  which  produced  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  abundance. 

Fouquemberg  shortly  returned  to  France,  and  Pronis  by 
his  imprudent  and  cruel  conduct,  rendered  himself  hateful 
to  both  the  French  and  the  natives;  and  about  the  year  1647 
he  was  suspended,  and  Flacourt  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
He  arrived  there  in  September,  1648,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  native  chiefs.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  information  respecting  these  people; 
he  published  his  memoirs  on  his  return  to  France  in 
1655,  which,  considering  the  period  in  which  they  were 
■written,  are  highly  scientific  and  descriptive. 

Flacourt  employed  force  in  lieu  of  conciliation  for  the 
reduction  of  Madagascar.  The  native  chiefs  resented  it, 
and,  upon  Flacourts  return  to  France,  conspired  against  the 
colony,  and  in  1655  burnt  the  fort,  and  cut  off  the  garrison. 

Flacourt  set  out  on  his  return  tc  Madagascar,  about  1659, 
but,  being  lost  at  sea,  Chamargou  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  On  his  arrival,  finding  the  fort  destroyed,  he 
set  about  rebuilding  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  established 
himself,  he  began  to  explore  the  country.  At  this  period 
a  Frenchman,  named  La  Case,  had  obtained  great  in- 
fluence among  the  chiefs,  and  having  thereby  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Chamargou,  was  exceedingly  ill  treated  by 
him  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  joined  himself  to  a 
chief  with  some  of  his  associates,  and  soon  after  married 
Dian  Norg,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Dian  Rassitate,  the 
Chief  of  Amboule.  He,  however,  although  persecuted  by 
Chamargou,  ne\er  opposed  the  French  interests,  but 
exerted  himself  to  conciliate  the  chiefs  towards  them;  but 
Chamargou  acted  in  so  despotic  a  manner  as  to  raise  all 
the  chiefs  against  him,  and  he  was  continually  embroiled 
in  wars  with  the  natives.  This  result  was  much  heightened 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  attached  to  the 
colony,  and  who  attempted  to  convert  the  chiefs  by  their 
old  weapons,  the  thunders  of  the  church  and  the  sword ;  and 
Father  Stephen  and  six  monks,  having  tried  their  efficacy 
upon  Dian  Monangue,  with  more  than  usual  rashness  and 
arrogance,  were  massacred  upon  the  spot,  and  the  French 
•were  fiom  that  day  denounced.  La  Case  saved  them  from 
destruction  during  his  life,  and  Chamargou  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  the  Marquis  do  Mondevirgue,  who,  however, 
proceeded  to  the  east,  leaving  Caron  to  govern  Madagascar 
in  his  absence.  That  person  remained  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  La  Fage,  who  also  yielded  up  his 
authority  to' La  Haye  in  1670,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
French  Government,  which  had  then  taken  the  island 
under  its  own  management. 

La  Haye,  not  a  whit  wiser  or  more  moderate  than  his 
predeccsiors,  set  about  reducing  the  provinces  by  iire  and 


sword,  but  succeeded  so  ill,  that  he  left  the  island  in  disgiast 
and  retired  to  Surat.  Soon  after  his  departure.  La  Case 
died,  and  thus  the  only  remaining  tie  of  the  natives  to  the 
French  interest  was  broken ; — watching  an  opportunity, 
they  attacked  them  unawares,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few, 
who  escaped  to  a  ship  lying  in  the  roads.  Thus  was  Mada 
gasear  again  free  from  the  influence  of  foreigners. 

From  this  period  the  intercourse  with  Madagascar  was 
casual.  The  pirates,  however,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
an  establishment  on  the  Isle  St.  Mary,  where  they  carried 
on  a  successful  system  of  plunder  against  the  East  India 
merchants.  At  the  same  time  they  conciliated  the  natives 
by  the  valuable  trade  they  brought,  and  the  alliances  they 
formed  with  them ;  and  however  hostile  the  European 
powers  might  have  been  to  their  proceedings,  (which,  in 
fact,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their  settlement  at  St. 
Mary,)  they,  in  the  end,  found  means  to  conciliate  even 
these,  and  to  render  themselves  as  important  to  their 
countrymen  as  to  the  natives.  This  was  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

It  would  appear  that  the  French  had  intimated  to  the 
pirates,  that  if  they  could  persuade  the  natives  to  sell  their 
prisoners  of  war,  it  would  be  considered  as  an  atonement 
for  past  transgressions.  Accordingly,  the  pirates  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  effect  that  object,  and  at  length  succeeded. 
Two  of  the  provinces  engaged  in  a  war,  and  one  party 
being  in  want  of  ammunition,  the  pirates  offered  to  barter 
a  quantity  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  offer  was  too  tempting 
to  be  refused.  The  poor  creatures  were  instantly  sent  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  off  the  coast,  and  as  reprisals  were 
instantly  made,  and  the  pirates  bought  of  both  parties,  they 
soon  had  plenty  of  slaves.  From  this  time,  the  slave-trade 
has  formed  almost  the  only  trade  of  Madagascar.  The 
pirates  themselves  found  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
dreadful  innovation,  and  rose  into  consequence  with  their 
countrymen,  who  sought  their  alliance  and  protection 
as  agents  in  the  traffic,  while  the  natives  were  continually 
excited  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining,  by  the  sale  of  their  prisoners,  those  articles  of 
commerce  with  which  the  pirates  supplied  them. 

The  French,  however,  had  not  wholly  lost  sight  of 
Madagascar  as  a  colony,  for  in  the  year  1745,  their  East 
India  Company  again  determined  to  form  a  settlement  at 
Isle  St.  Mary.  M.  Gosse  was  appointed  Governor,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  The 
fever,  however,  cut  off  a  large  number  of  the  colonists ;  and 
a  native  woman  seizing  this  opportunity,  charged  Gosse  with 
having  violated  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband,  Tam- 
simalo,  (a  powerful  and  beloved  chief,)  for  the  sake  of  the 
riches  it  contained.  True  or  false,  this  charge  incensed  the 
natives  to  that  degree,  that  on  Christmas  eve,  1754,  when 
the  French  were  at  their  devotions,  they  fell  upon  and 
massacred  the  whole  of  them.  Ample  revenge  was  taken 
upon  the  natives  by  the  French  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
which  again  reverted  upon  the  latter,  by  the  supplies 
being  withheld,  on  which  they  depended  for  a  subsistence. 
A  truce,  therefore,  and  subsequently  peace,  was  established, 
and  trade  resumed  its  former  independent  footing. 

The  next  attempt  we  hear  of,  to  establish  a  colony,  was 
by  M.  Maudave,  in  1768;  but  it  failed,  on  account  of  its 
being  founded  on  too  liberal  a  principle  to  deserve  the 
support  of  the  French  Government.  After  his  return  to 
Europe,  the  celebrated  Count  Benyowsky,  a  Polish  noble- 
man, was  invited  by  the  French  minister,  M.  De  Boynes, 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Madagascar. 
The  count's  memoirs,  which  were  published  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  are  full  of  interest,  and  give  an  extended  detail 
of  his  proceedings  on  the  island.  The  jealousy,  however, 
of  the  planters  at  the  Mauritius  frustrated  all  his  measures, 
and  determined  him,  at  length,  to  render  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  French  government,  and  establish  himself  as 
king,  or  suzerain,  on  the  island. 

His  settlement  was  at  the  Bay  of  Antongel,  towards  the 
north-east  point  of  the  coast,  and  a  fort  and  town  was 
built,  and  various  works  constructed  for  a  colony  on  a  large 
scale.  Benyowsky  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  and 
possessed  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  the  natives,  who  worked  with  cheerfulness  for  him;  and 
a  singular  circumstance  forwarded  his  views.  An  old 
negress,  who  was  a  native,  but  had  been  carried  a  skive  to 
the  Mauritius,  and  brought  thence  by  Benyowsky,  declared 
him  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ampansacabes ;  and 
having  himself  confirmed  the  report,  the  native  chiefs 
rallied  round  him  in  great  numbers  with  their  adherents, 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.    Had 
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he  continued  on  the  island,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  fully  established  himself;  but  he  returned 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  alliance  and 
•upport  of  the  British  Government,  and  on  his  return  to 
Madagascar,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  French  from  the 
Mauritius,  and  shot,  and  the  settlement  destroyed,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1786. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  colonizing  Madagascar,  and 
nothing  of  moment  transpired  until  the  year  1810;  when 
the  occupation  of  the  Mauritius  by  the  English,  who  had 
succeeded  in  taking  it  from  the  French,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  affairs. 

At  this  period,  Radama  was  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
part  of  Madagascar,  and  as  soon  as  the  English  were 
settled  at  Mauritius,  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with 
them.  The  grand  object  which  this  swarthy  monarch  had 
in  view,  was  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  and  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  perseverance  in  that  object,  he 
united  as  sound  a  judgment  respecting  the  means.  The 
British  Government  were  quite  as  anxious  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  still  carried  on  by 
the  French  at  Madagascar;  and  on  the  llth  of  October, 
1820,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which  Radama 
•greetl  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  throughout  his  dominions, 
on  condition  that  twenty  of  his  subjects  should  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  Envoy,  and  the  slave-trade  has  since 
ceased  at  Madagascar. 

Previous  to  this  event  missionaries  had  been  sent  from 
England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  accompanied  by  artisans,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  natives  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
in  the  civil  arts  of  life.  Countenanced  and  supported  by 
Radama,  these  men  have  established  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  have  found  ample  encouragement 
in  the  eagerness  and  talent  displayed  by  their  pupils,  the 
native  cliildren.  Many  of  these,  having  finished  their 
education,  have  become  in  their  turn  teachers  of  others,  so 
that  the  system  of  education  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
evei-y  part  of  the  island.  Radama  has  been  dead  some 
years,  but  notwithstanding  the  political  convulsion  that 
followed  his  decease,  the  missionaries  have  still  found 
protection  from  the  existing  government,  and  the  nation  is 
progressively  advancing  towards  civilization.  The  pro- 
gress of   Christian    principles    is   slow,  it  is  true,    but 


evidences  are  not  wantmg,  that  they  have  taken  root,  and 
that  the  pi-ejiidices  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the 
people,  are  giving  way.  Much,  however,  is  not  expected 
until  the  rising  generation,  educated  under  the  care  of 
the  missionaries,  have  engaged  in  active  life  to  exert  that 
influence  which  education  naturally  imparts'.  In  the 
mean  time,  European  customs  are  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  the  civil  arts  of  life,  for  which  the  natives  were 
previously  prepared  by  a  partial  division  of  labour,  are 
established  on  the  firm  basis  of  national  and  individual 
advantage, 

Satisfied,  too,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  connexion 
with  England,  the  people  are  attached  to  her  by  ties  of 
interest  as  well  as  friendship  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  as  soon  as  they  become  sufliciently  enlightened 
to  understand  the  principles  of  trade,  and  of  i)olitical 
economy,  in  its  simplest  sense,  Madagascar  will  form  a 
valuable  ally  to  Great  Britain. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  twice  visited  Madagascar,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
King  Radama. 

The  English  have  never  had  an  establishment  at  Ma- 
dagascar, but,  o*'  late  years  they  have  had  an  agent  residing- 
on  the  Island.  I  will  give  you  Radama's  opinion  of  the 
English  in  his  own  words,  which  he  expressed  to  us  when 
dining  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Andromache,  on  the 
2Cth  of  July,  1824.  '  Commodore  !'  said  Radama,  address- 
ing us  in  the  French  language,  •  in  my  early  days,  I 
obeyed  my  parents, — it  was  right  for  me  to  do  so, — and  I 
received  the  counsel  of  all  whom  they  recommended  to  me 
as  instructors.  As  I  advanced  in  years  and  arrived  at 
power,  I  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  path  which 
they  had  traced  out  to  me,  and  also  to  teach  my  people 
what  was  of  use  to  them.  J  endeavoured  to  imitate  a  civi- 
lized people.  1  took  counsel  of  England ;  my  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  I  look  upon  her  now  as  assuming 
the  character  of  my  true  parents.  From  my  natural 
parents  I  enjoy  these  arms,  the  gift  of  nature.  From 
England  I  receive  the  strength  that  sustains  me  in  my 
present  career.  I  thank  you.  Commodore  Nourse,  for 
having  drank  success  to  me  and  my  country ;  and,  in  gra- 
titude, let  me  mention,  that  the  little  district,  or  province  of 
Ovah,  till  late  but  little  known,  situated  nearly  in  the 
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centre  of  the  islanil,  distant  from  ports  and  harbours,  and 
riot  easy  of  access,  was  first  sought  out  by  Sir  Robert 
Farquh'ar;  he  first  displayed  the  rays  of  lijjht  (la  lumicre) 
to  us,  and  which  have  beamed  so  gloriously  to  our  advan- 
tage. Commodore !  I  give  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
my  friend  and  benefactor.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.' 

On  the  jirevious  day,  we  had  a  state  meeting  on  shore 
with  Radama,  when  he  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect  as  he  did  on  board  the  Andromache,  adding,  that,  by 
the  attempts  he  had  mat*"  to  imitate  civilized  nations,  and 
by  the  instruction  and  aid  afforded  him  by  England,  he 
was  now  master  of  many  provinces ;  in  fact,  but  few  places 
in  the  island  were  without  military  parties,  stationed  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  that  ho 
should  adhere  most  strictly  to  every  engagement  he  had 
made  with  England.  This  Radama,  the  Great  he  may  be 
styled,  or,  from  his  acts,  worthy  of  the  name  he  took  upon 
himself,  Radama  Lahi  Manzaka,  or  Badama  King  of 
Men,  died  in  July,  1828,  and  the  island,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  again  returned  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 


HISTORY  OF  NAVIGATION,  COMMERCE,  AND 
DISCOVERY. 

Part  I. — Introduction.  Commerce  of  Ancient  Cities. 
Effects  of  Civilization  on  Commerce.  Money. 
AcTi^TJ  and  Passive  Commerce. 

To  a  savage  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation,  the 
ocean  must  appear  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  those  nations,  between  whose  .shores  it  rolls.  As 
he  stands  and  surveys  the  mighty  mass  of  waters,  now 
sleeping  calmly  in  the  morning  sun,  and  now  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  madness  of  the  tempest,  if  the  wish  ever  enters 
his  mind  to  know  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
waters,  he  regards  that  wish  as  one,  the  attainment  of 
which  would  require  powers  more  than  human.  Little, 
indeed,  does  he  imagine,  as  he  crosses  the  river,  or  glides 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  in  his  light  canoe,  that 
yonder  wild  waves  are  a  part  of  that  field  where  human 
genius  has  exhibited  its  noblest  energies,  and  human  skill 
achieved  its  proudest  triumphs.  Little,  too,  does  he 
imagine  that  that  very  ocean,  which  he  regards  as  an 
awful  barrier  beyond  which  human  power  and  prowess  are 
destined  never  to  advance,  has  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  man,  been  made  the  means  of  facihtating  that  very 
intercourse  which  it  seems  designed  to  interrupt,  and  that 
it  is  now  the  scene  of  commercial  operations,  more  im- 
portant than  any  which  the  world  ever  before  saw.  Yet  all 
this  is  true.  The  commercial  operations  and  international 
intercourse  of  ancient  times,  and  of  those  nations  which 
were  strangers  to  the  art  of  navigation,  sink  almost  into 
insignificance,  compared  with  the  results  and  operations  of 
modern  commerce.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  commerce  by  means  of  caravans,  so  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  much  that  is  splendid  and  imposing. 
The  long  procession  of  camels  loaded  with  the  riches  of 
the  East,  the  magnificent  display  of  varied  luxury,  the 
encampment  by  night  with  its  accompaniments  of  song 
and  eastern  tale, — all  these,  viewed  tiirough  the  vista  of 
departed  ages,  and  adorned  with  all  the  splendour,  which 
o;'iental  fancy  is  wont  to  throw  around  the  objects  and  the 
scenes  on  which  it  dwells,  make  upon  the  mind  an  im- 
pression far  transcending  the  reality  of  the  scenes  to  which 
they  refer. 

As  imagination  travels  back  through  the  long  series  of 
departed  years,  and  pensively  lingers  around  the  ruins 
of  proud  Balbec  or  beautiful  Palmyra,  and  we  rcHect 
that  these  magnificent  capitals  owed  their  splendour  and 
their  wealth  to  the  kind  of  commerce  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking,  we  are  ready  to  ask  if  the  commerce  of 
modern  times,  with  all  its  boasted  extent  and  improvement, 
can  exhibit  more  of  nobleness  in  plan,  or  vastness  and 
magnificence  in  execution.  But  in  fact,  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  was  poor  and  scanty 
compared  with  that,  of  which  the  ocean  is  the  scene,  and 
navigation  the  handmaid.  One  single  ship,  pursuing  its 
noiseless  and  unostentatious  way  across  the  deep,  may 
bear  a  freight,  the  value  of  which  a  whole  caravan  with 
all  its  display  would  scarcely  equal ;  and  the  cities  long 
famed  as  the  marts  of  this  ancient  commerce,  splendid 
as  they  were  in  their  day,  would  bear  no  comparison  in 
extent  of  foreign  intercourse  or  magnitude  of  operations  at 
\ome,  with  the  oroud  capitals  which  are,  at  once   the  seats 


and  the  monuments  of  commercial  intercourse  in  modern 
times. 

It  is  not  till  nations  have  become  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  have  acquired  many  of  the  habits 
which  mark  an  improved  state  of  society,  that  they  begin 
to  take  any  important  part  in  commercial  intercourse,  or  to 
cherish  any  correct  views  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it.  The  ideas  of  commerce  and  even  of  property, 
generally  entertained  by  savage  nations,  are  vdry  indistinct 
and  inaccurate.  It  is  evident  that  these  ideas,  being 
merely  relative,  are  the  res.ult  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  and  would  never  arise  without  that  intercourse. 
Many  savage  nations  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  ideas  belonging  to  this  class.  Their  wishes  do  not  appear 
to  extend  beyond  the  supply  of  present  wants.  When  Euro- 
peans first  began  to  visit  the  continent  of  America,  they 
found  many  tribes,  on  whose  minds  motives  referring  to 
property  would  exert  no  influence.  Tell  an  individual 
belongirtg  to  one  of  these  tribes  that  if  he  would  work  for 
you,  you  would  pay  him  largely,  and  he  would  reply,  "I 
am-  not  hungry."  Offer  him  one  article  of  convenience, 
and  he  would  reply,  "  I  do  not  want  it."  Offer  him 
another,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  have  enough  now."  One 
of  the  early  adventurers  to  America,  sorely  vexed  at  their 
stupidity,  said,  "  One  knows  not  what  inducements  to 
set  before  them." 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  commerce  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist;  and  even  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  savage  nations,  it  is  restricted  to  the  barter  of  the  few 
trifling  articles  which  their  simple  mode  of  life  requires. 
But  as  the  knowledge  of  the  savage  extends,  he  awakes 
from  that  drowsy  sluggishness,  by  which,  when  not  engaged 
in  war  or  the  chase,  he  was  before  characterised,  and 
begins  to  observe  the  means  of  improving  his  condition 
that  are  placed  within  his  reach.  By  degrees  his  ideas  of 
property  acquire  distinctness  and  deflniteness.  He  now 
has  new  motives  for  effort.  He  no  longer  aims  merely  to 
supply  his  daily  wants,  but  to  add  to  the  amount  of  his 
permanent  possessions.  Whatever  his  own  ingenuity  or 
industry  can  produce  more  than  is  needed  for  the  supply 
of  his  own  wants  is  exchanged  for  such  commodities  as  he 
cannot,  by  his  own  unassisted  labour,  produce.  Such,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  is  the  commencement  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  At  length,  as  this  intercourse  becomes 
more  extensive,"  the  Want  of  some  universal  circulating 
medium  is  felt.  Such  a  medium  ingenuity  soon  supplies. 
This,  among  Soiiio  nations,  is  shells  or  other  perishable 
substances,  b"at  generally  the  precious  metals  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  From  scripture  and  other  ancient  records 
wo  learn  that  money  \«as  first  dealt  out  by  weight.  So 
Abraham  weighed  out  to  Ephron  "  four  hundred  shekels 
of  stiver,  current  money  with  the  merchant."  It  is  supposed 
that  money  Was  not  coined  among  the  Jews  till  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  We  have  no  account  of  coin  among 
the  Greeks  till  about  330  B.C.,  nor  among  the  Romans  till 
tho  year  2G6  B.C. 

In  the  infancy  of  commerce,  the  views  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  money  are  often  far  from  correct. 
Johnson  relates  that,  in  his  journey  to  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  regarded 
money  as  having  an  absolute  and  uniform  value.  Such  is 
generally  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  whose 
commercial  operations  are  principally  confined  to  barter. 
Yet  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  obvious  that  the  value 
of  money  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
or  conveniences  of  life  which  it  will  purchase,  and  is, 
therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  relative  and  variable. 
The  wanderer  in  the  desert,  who,  when  almost  famished, 
found  a  bag  which  he  supposed  to  contain  dates,  was 
sadly  disappointed,  when  an  inspection^  of  its  contents 
compelled,  him  to  exclaim,  "  Alas,  they  are  only  pearls  !"' 
To  him  the  pearls  were  of  no  value,  as  he  had  no  use  for 
them  himself,  and  could  not  exchange  them  for  food,  for 
the  want  of  which  he  was  perishing.  If  gold  and  silver 
could  not  be  exchanged  for  articles  far  more  necessary  than 
themselves  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  life,  those  metals, 
now  so  precious,  would  possess  but  very  little  value  at  all. 
The  small  bulk,  and  almost  imperishable  nature  of  the 
precious  metals,  have  caused  them  to  be  almost  universally 
adopted  as  the  medium  of  exchange ;  and  from  the  ability, 
which  in  consequence  of  this  adoption  they  possess,  of 
commanding  any  other  commodity,  results  the  greater 
part  of  their  value.  From  the  fact  that  value  is  merely  a 
relative  term,  we  may  see  how  commerce  is  a  source  of 
wealth.    It  takes  the  various  productions  of  nature  and 
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art  from  places  ^vliere  their  abundance  has  diminished 
their  value,  and  carries  them  to  places  where  their  scarcity 
gives  them  an  increased  value. 

By  writers  on  political  economy  commerce  is  divided 
into  active  and  passive.  The  difference  of  these  two 
kinds  of  coraraerco  is  illustrated  by  the  trade  from  Eng- 
land to  China.  Our  merchants  send  to  China  money, 
or  such  commodities  as  the  Chinese  will  purchase,  and  take 
in  return  such  articles  as  are  wanted  in  this  country.  This 
is  termed  active  commerce.  The  commerce  of  China,  so 
far  as  regards  this  country,  is  passive.  The  Chinese 
do  not  come  here  with  their  commodities,  but  keep  them  at 
home  till  our  ships  come  and  take  them.  Active  commerce 
is  far  more  profitable  than  passive,  inasmuch  as  it  creates 
a  greater  demand  for  labour,  and  also  gives  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  a  greater  choice  of  markets.  Hence  nearly  all 
enlightened  nations  are  engaged  more  or  less  extensively 
in  active  commerce. 

The  extensive  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  consequent  almost  universal  dif- 
fusion of  whatever  valuable  productions  any  portion  of 
the  earth  supplies,  are  among  the  most  important  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
navigation.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  This  art 
has  done  much  to  extend  knowledge  and  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Navigation  has  been  the  handmaid 
of  discovery  no  less  than  of  commerce.  To  this  art  we 
owe  it  that  scarce  any  portion  of  the  globe  remains  un- 
explored. Scarce  a  spot  can  be  found  amid  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  seas,  which  the  eye  of  the  navigator  has 
not  seen;  scarce  a  shore  on  either  continent  that  he  has 
not  surveyed. 


We  live  in  the  midst  of  blessings,  till  we  are  utterly  insen- 
sible of  their  greatness,  and  of  the  source  from  which  they 
flow.  We  speak  of  our  civiHzation,  our  arts,  our  freedom, 
our  laws,  and  forget  entirely  how  large  a  share  of  all  is 
due  to  Christianity.  Blot  Christianity  out  of  the  page  of 
m-r."-  Iiistnry,  and  what  would  his  laws  have  been,  what 
h'3  i.ii:/.ation?  Christianity  is  mixed  up  with  our  very 
being  and  our  daily  life,  there  is  not  a  familiar  ohject  round 
us  which  does  not  wear  its  mark,  not  a  being  or  a  thing 
which  does  not  wear  a  different  aspect,  because  the  light  of 
Christian  hope  is  on  it,  not  a  law  which  does  not  owe  its 
truth  and  gentleness  to  Christianity,  not  a  custom  which 
cannot  be  traced  in  all  its  holy  and  healthful  parts  to  the 
Gospel. Rose. 


Colonel  Gardiner  was  habitually  so  immersed  in 
intrigues,  that  if  not  the  whole  business,  at  least,  the 
whole  happiness  of  his  life  consisted  in  them  ;  and  he  had 
too  much  leisure  for  one  who  was  so  prone  to  abuse  it. 
His  fine  constitution,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  was 
hardly  ever  a  better,  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging himself  in  these  excesses;  and  his  good  spirits 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  pleasures  of  every  kind,  in  so 
alert  and  sprightly  a  manner,  that  multitudes  envied  him, 
and  called  him,  by  a  dreadful  kind  of  compliment,  "  Tiie 
happy  rake."  Yet  still  the  cheeks  of  conscience,  and  some 
remaining  principles  of  so  good  an  education,  would  break 
in  upon  his  most  licentious  hoiu's;  and  I  particularly 
remember  ho  tolil  me,  that  when  some  of  his  dissolute 
companions  were  once  congratulating  him  on  his  distin- 
guished felicity,  a  dog  happening  at  that  time  to  come  into 
the  room,  he  could  not  forbear  groaning  inwardly,  and 
saying  to  himself.  Oh  that  I  were  that  dog  I  Such  was 
then  his  happiness,  and  such,  perhaps,  is  that  of  hundreds 
moi-e,  who  bear  themselves  highest  in  the  contempt  of 
religion,  and  glory  in  that  infamous  servitude  which  they 
affect  to  call  liberty. Doddridge. 

To  give  your  children  those  pure  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  which  will  gain  them  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  will  guide  them  to  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  parent.  You  must 
convince  your  children  that  a  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  God  is  the  surest  way  to  happiness,  and  that  to  neglect 
the  gracious  promises  offered  us  in  the  Gospel,  is  the 
blindest  folly  and  ingratitude.  Teach  them  to  look  up 
with  gratitude  and  love,  to  the  Divine  author  of  all  their 
felicity.  Mingle  the  encouragements  of  Christianity  with 
its  precepts  ;  make  them  love  those  virtues  which  you  wish 
them  to  practise;  let  the  religion  you  teach  not  be  founded 
on  fear,  but  on  gratitude  and  love. 


ASBESTOS  AND  INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH. 
Asbestos,  one  of  the  most  singular  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
rather  of  vegetable  than  of  mineral  origin.  Its  fibrous 
texture  and,  in  some  cases,  silken  appearance,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  capability  of  being  easily  separated 
into  very  fine  threads,  led  them  to  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  fossil  flax,  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  burning 
sun.  It  is,  however,  in  every  rc'spect,  a  perfect  mine- 
ral ;  upwards  of  one-half  its  substance  is  composed 
of  sUex  (pure  flint),  and  one-fourth  of  magnesia. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  mineral,  which 
are  distinguished  by  ditfercnt  names,  according  to 
the  appearance  of  each,  as,  for  instance,  fibrous 
asbestos,  reticulated  asbestos,  hard  asbestos,  and 
woody  asbestos ;  it  is  the  fibrous  variety  which  is 
most  noted  for  its  uses  in  the  arts.  The  most  sin- 
gular of  these  purposes  is  the  formation  of  a  kind  of 
Cloth,  which  can  be  heated  to  a  red  heat  without 
being  destroyed.  This  manufacture  seems  to  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Pliny,  the 
Roman  naturalist,  says  he  has  seen  napkins  of 
Asbestos,  taken  soiled  from  the  table  after  a  feast, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means 
better  scoured  than  if  they  had  been  washed  with 
water.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  principally  used 
for  the  making  of  shrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to 
wrap  up  the  corpse,  so  that  when  it  was  burnt,  the 
ashes  might  be  preserved  separate  from  those  of  the 
wood.  It  it  is  said  at  present  to  be  used  by  some  of 
the  Tartar  chiefs  for  the  same  purpose.  The  supe- 
riority of  all  other  cloths  to  this  in  every  other  re- 
spect, except  the  resistance  of  the  action  of  fire, 
together  \fith  the  scarcity  of  the  material,  has  caused 
incombustible  cloth  to  be  regarded,  in  modern  times, 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  curiosity,  but  it  is  still  ap- 
plied to  some  purposes  in  chemical  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  applications  of  it  is  in  the  com- 
mon instantaneous-light  boxes,  where  it  is  employed 
as  a  sort  of  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  absoibing  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  preventing  the  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  so  dangerous  an  agent  as  the  acid 
being  spilt. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  cloth  was  thus 
described  by  Ciampini,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  on  the 
subject  in  the  year  1  691.  "  The  stone  is  laid  to  soak 
in  warm  water,  then  opened  and  divided  by  the 
hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  washed  out. 
This  washing  is  several  times  repeated,  and  the  flax- 
like filaments  are  collected  and  dried ;  these  are  most 
ctuivenicntly  spvin  with  the  addition  of  flax.  Two 
or  three  filarnents  of  the  Asbestos  are  easily  twisted 
with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the  operator's  fingers  are 
kept  oiled.  The  cloth  also,  when  woven,  is  best  pre- 
served by  oil  from  breaking  or  wasting  ;  on  exposure 
to  the  fire  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and  the 
cloth  remains  of  a  pure  white.  The  shorter  fila- 
ments, which  sepai-ate  on  washing  the  stone,  may  be 
formed  into  paper  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  specimen  of  this  incombustible  cloth  is  preserved 
among  the  minerals  in  the  national  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  it  is  a  very  clumsy  specimen  ot 
the  manufacture. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in 
the  silver-mines  of  Johann  Georgenstadt,  in  Saxony; 
at  Bleyberg,  in  Carinthia ;  in  Sweden,  Corsica,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  in  France  and 
England. 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  besieging 
Stetiu,  (lG3(i,)  he  replied  to  a  soldier  who  complained  of 
the  bard  weather,  while  working  at  the  fortifications,  "My 
friend,  the  earth  is  always  frozen  to  those  who  want 
industry." 
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HECULVER    CUUnCH,    mOM    THF.    bEA. 


Reculver,  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Kent, 
about  eight  miles  from  Canterbury,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  From 
the  coins  found  on  the  spot,  in  great  numbers,  it  is 
proved  that  the  Romans  not  only  had  an  early 
settlement  here,  but  that  they  long  continued  it. 
The  walls  of  a  fort  built  by  them  are  still  remaining. 
The  ancient  town  probably  stood  without  those  walls, 
declining  towards  the  sea,  on  that  part  of  the  cliff 
now  washed  away  ;  and  from  the  present  shore,  as 
far  as  a  place  called  the  Black  Rock,  seen  at  low 
■water,  there  have  been  found  great  quantities  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  other  marks  of  a  ruined  town. 
The  soil  of  the  cliff  being  a  loose  sand,  the  sea  has 
yearly  gained  upon  it;  large  pieces  from  time  to  time 
falling  on  the  shore  below,  discover  a  number  of 
cisterns  and  cellars,  with  a  great  many  coins,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

Ethelbcrt,  King  of  Kent,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  gave  up  his  palace  at  Canterbury  to 
St.  Augustine,  and  retired  with  his  court  to  Reculver, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  fort.  It  continued  a  royal  residence, 
till  King  Egbert,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
his  two  nephews,  gave  it,  in  the  year  669,  to  a  priesi^ 
named  Bassa,  to  build  a  monastery  there,  the  church 
of  which  subsequently  became  the  parish  church. 
This  church,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  stood  a 
considerable  distance  inland ;  but  the  inroads  of  the 
sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast  gradually  washed  away 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  till  only  a  very  few  feet 
remained  between  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  the 
building.  At  length,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  no  longer  safe  to  assemble  there  for  the 
purposes  of  Divjne  worship;  and  the  parishioners, 
having  determined  to  erect  a  new  church  further 
inland,  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  ancient  structure. 
The  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-House,  however,  on 


account  of  its  importance  as  a  seamark,  interfered  to 
stop  the  work  of  destruction,  and  erected  upon  the 
towers  at  the  west  end,  a  frame-work  of  wood,  in 


By  driving  piles, 
for  a  considerable 
the  further  fall  of 
It  is  much  to  be 
were   not   adopted 


the  form  of  the  ancient  spires. 

and    laying    a    stone    pavement 

distance  in  front  of  the  church, 

the   cliff    has   been   prevented. 

regretted   that    these    measures 

earlier,  as  the  whole  of  the  sacred  building  might 

then  have  been  preserved. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  ruin  of 
Reculver  church  as  it  now  stands.  The  situation, 
close  to  the  very  brink  of  the  chff,  the  dreary  cha- 
racter of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  deserted 
appearance  of  the  place  itself,  which,  from  being  a 
royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  a  populous  town,  is 
now  reduced  to  an  insignificant  village,  the  church- 
yard partly  washed  away,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead 
distinctly  visible  in  the  side  of  the  cliff, — all  these 
circumstances  combine  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind.  This  interest  is  heightened  by  the  tradition, 
that  St.  Ethelbcrt,  first  Christian  King  of  Kent,  is 
buried  there.  In  James  the  First's  reign,  there  was 
remaining  a  monument  of  antique  form,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under  which,  as  it 
was  said,  the  monarch  lay.  At  the  time  the  church 
was  destroyed,  no  remains  of  this  monument  were 
left,  but  an  inscription  on  the  wall  pointed  out  the 
place  where  it  once  stood. 

He  that  refuseth  to  buy  good  counsel  cheap,  will  generally 
buy  repentance  dear. 

A  FAULT  once  excused  is  twice  committed,  and  the  last 
commission  is  worse  than  the  first. 
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CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
The  City  of  Chichester  is  of  great  antiquity, 
its  origin  being  considered  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
their  having  made  it  one  of  their  settlements:  and 
by  them  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  Regnum. 
After  its  destruction  by  M\la,  a  kind  of  northern 
pirate,  the  town  was  restored  by  his  sou  Cissa,  the 
second  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  (whence  comes 
Suthsex,  or  Sussex,)  and  on  this  prince  making  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Cissan-ceaster,  or  Cissa's  city,  from  which 
the  word  Chichester  is  derived.     Cissa  died  in  577. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Chichester  is  the  penin- 
sula of  Selsey,  a  flat  tract  of  land,  running  far  into 
the  sea.  This  place,  which  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  a  British  peer,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  ori- 
ginally a  bishop's  see,  before  Chichester  became  a 
bishopric.  The  episcopal  seat  was  fixed  at  Selsey 
in  711,  and  continued  there  till  the  reign  of  William 
the  First,  who  gave  orders  that  all  cathedral  churches 
should  be  removed  from  villages  to  cities.  Accord- 
ingly, Stigand,  a  Norman,  bishop  of  Selsey,  was 
appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Chichester.  In  109'., 
Radulphus,  or  Ralph,  became  bishop.  He  proceeded 
with  the  building  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  in  addition 
to  laying  the  foundations,  roofed  in  the.  fabric  with 
timber,  having  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter,  according  to 
that  at  Selsey:  but  after  standing  six  years,  it  shared 
the  too-frequent  fate  of  churches  built  at  such  an 
early  period,  and  in  1114,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Ralph,  however,  notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
set  to  work  again,  and  lived  to  see  a  second  building 
erected.  This  too  was  most  probably  of  wood  ;  for 
it  was  burned  in  1186,  together  with  the  houses  of 
the  clergy,  and  almost  all  the  city. 

The  present  Cathedral  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  Bishop  Seffrid  the  Second,  who  at  once  began  to 
engraft  a  new  work  on  the  walls  which  the  fire  had 
left ;  adapting  to  this  ancient  English  edifice  the 
general  style  and  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  age. 
After  fourteen  years'  labour,  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  the  amassing  of  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  times, 
the  Cathedral  was  sufficiently  finished  to  be  conse- 
crated ;  and  in  1 1 99,  this  rite  was  performed  with  great 
splendour  by  Seffrid,  assisted  by  six  other  prelates. 
It  then  consisted  of  the  nave  with  its  single  aisles  ; 
the  centre  arcade,  with  its  low  tower  and  transept; 
and  of  the  choir.  To  these,  great  additions  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  centuries. 

At  the  West  Front  was  originally  a  porch,  between 
two  sepiare  towers.  These  towers  seem  to  bear  marks 
of  having  been  part  of  the  ancient  church.  In  that 
facing  the  south  are  some  fine  specimens  of  early 
Norman  mouldings.  The  opposite  tower  was  so  much 
battered  by  the  rebellious  fanatics  in  1642,  that  it 
fell  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  remained  a  ruin  till 
1791,  when  it  received  the  very  irregular  form  under 
which  it  now  appears. 

The  Nave  is  supported  by  plain  flying  buttresses. 
The  water-spouts  at  the  parapets  of  the  north  aisles, 
are  of  a  most  strange  and  grotesque  appearance.  It 
is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  hideous  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  English  architects, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  ! 
The  Romans  used  lions'  heads  of  stone,  or  of  baked 
earth,  to  convey  water  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 
This  idea  was  seized  upon  by  the  builders  of  our 
early  churches  :  but  the  faces  and  shapes  suggested 
by  their  fertile  fancies  are  often  monstrous  and  hor- 
rible; and,  according  to  good  antiquaries,  the  grim- 
iooking  objects  attached  to  church-towers,  were  de- 


signea  to  portray  evil  spirits  embodied,  and  frightened 
beyond  measure  at  the  sound  of  the  bells ; — Christian 
bells  having,  in  former  days,  had  wondrous  powers 
attributed  to  them. 

The  Spire,  with  the  tower  which  supports  it,  rises 
27 1  feet  from  the  floor  j  from  the  base  of  the  spire 
the  height  is  138  feet.  A  general  likeness  between 
the  spires  of  Salisbury  and  Chichester  has  given  rise 
to  a  story  of  their  being  the  work  of  the  same  archi- 
tect. "  The  master  workman,"  says  the  quaint 
Fuller,  "  built  Salisbury,  and  his  man  Chichester." 
But  though  this  spire  resembles  that  of  Salisbury  in 
its  just  proportions,  and  in  the  pinnacles  and  light 
canopied  windows  at  its  base,  it  cannot,  on  examina- 
tion, be  assigned  to  the  same  hand.  Great  danger  to 
the  whole  building  was  apprehended  from  the  effects 
of  a  thunder-storm  in  1721,  by  which  several  large 
stones  were  forced  out  of  the  spire ;  but  these  were 
soon  afterwards  restored,  and  the  place  of  the  rent 
cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Nearly  on  a  line  with  the  west  end,  at  a  few  yards 
distance  towards  the  north,  stands  a  campanile,  or 
Bell-tower,  120  feet  high,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  solidity  and  massive  masonry  of  its  walls.  It  is 
called  "  Ryman's  Tower,"  from  a  tradition  that 
Bishop  Langton  bought  of  one  William  Ryman  a 
quantity  of  hewn  stone,  which  the  latter  had  col- 
lected to  build  a  grand  mansion  near  Chichester,  but 
for  which  he  could  not  get  the  royal  license.  The 
same  Langton,  who  was  high-chancellor  of  England 
during  the  greater  part  of  Edward  the  Second's 
reign,  greatly  assisted,  at  his  own  expense,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  improvements  in  the  building. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  the  interior  of 
the  Cathedral.  On  entering  by  the  west,  a  full  view 
of  the  nave  is  obtained.  It  is  formed  by  eight 
arcades,  up(m  piers  flanked  by  half-columns,  under 
an  upper  and  lower  open  gallery.  The  small  co- 
lumns are  of  Petworth  marble,  with  tops  resembling 
the  palm-tree.  The  vaulted  roof  is  of  stone  and 
chalk,  and  is  of  early  but  uncertain  date. 

The  North  Transept  is  appropriated  as  the  parish 
Church  of  St.  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  South  Transept, 
are  two  curious  paintings  by  Bernardi,  an  Italian, 
employed  by  Bishop  Shurborne,  who  presided  over 
the  diocese  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
first  exhibits  the  interview  between  Ceadwalla,  king 
of  Sussex,  and  Bishop  Wilfrid,  the  prelate  to  whom 
that  monarch  confirmed  the  grant  of  Selsey.  The 
bishop,  attended  by  his  clergy,  and  with  a  scroll  in 
his  hand',  is  seen  approaching  the  king,  who  stands 
at  the  door  of  his  palace,  with  his  courtiers  round 
him  ;  on  the  scroll  is  a  petition  in  Latin,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  Give  to  the  servants  of  God  a  house  of 
prayer,  for  God's  sake!  To  this  the  monarch  answers, 
by  pointing  to  an  open  book,  which  is  held  by  an 
attendant,  and  is  thus  inscribed  :  Be  it  according  to 
your  petition.  In  the  back-ground  is  Selsey  with  its 
parish-church,  and  the  sea  bounded  by  the  blue  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  subject  of  the  other 
picture,  which  in  its  grouping  and  style  is  very  simi- 
lar, is  the  interview  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Bishop  Shurborne.  The  latter  says.  Most  religious 
king ;  for  God's  sake  adorn  your  church  of  Chichester, 
now  a  Cathedral,  as  Ceadwalla,  King  of  Sussex,  formerly 
adorned  Selsey  Cathedral.  Henry's  answer,  also  written 
on  an  open  book,  is.  For  the  love  of  Christ,  I  grant 
what  you  ask.  These  remnants  of  ancient  art  are 
valuable,  among  other  reasons,  as  furnishing  instances 
of  the  clerical  and  lay  costume  of  the  age.  Under- 
neath Bemardi's  pictures,  are  likenesses  of  all  the 
kings  of  England,  from  William  the  Norman  to 
George  the  First :  and  on  the  opposite  side,  are  portraits 
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of  all  the  bishops  of  Selsey  and  Chichester,  till  the 
Reformation ;  many,  of  course,  ideal. 

On  the  vaultings  of  the  church,  among  other 
painted  ornaments,  appear  the  arms  of  William  of 
Wykeham  often  repeated,  with  his  well-known  motto, 
"  Manners  makyth  Man."  To  the  east  of  the  south 
transept  is  the  Chapter-house,  with  its  arched  roof  and 
windows  of  a  very  early  age.  In  the  Sacristy,  (now 
the  vicars'  vestry,)  is  a  curious  old  oak  chest,  evidently 
Saxon,  originally  brought  from  Selsey. 

The  Chantry  of  St.  Richard,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  is  a  beautiful  shrine  of  highly-finished 
work,  standing  in  this  transept,  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls.  He  died  in  1253,  eifter  being  fondly  alleged 
to  have  wrought  miracles.  In  the  same  transept  is  a 
noble  window,  famed  for  the  elegance  of  its  tracery, 
and  its  fine  proportions.  It  was  put  up  for  3 1 0/.,  (a 
large  cost  for  those  times,)  by  Bishop  Langton,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  remained  until  the 
great  rebellion,  when  its  rich  painted  glass  was  'wan- 
tonly broken  ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  requiring  repair. 

But  we  must  accompany  our  readers  into  the 
Choir.  This  is  richly  fitted  up,  and  has  lately  under- 
gone considerable  improvement.  The  stalls  erected 
by  Bishop  Shurborne,  are  of  brown  oak,  finely 
carved,  with  the  titles  of  the  dignities  and  prebends 
painted  over  them  in  old  characters.  Above  a  beau- 
tiful altar-screen  was  formerly  a  gallery,  in  wliich, 
before  the  Reformation,  the  singers  were  placed  at 
the  celebration  of  high  mass.  The  other  parts  of  the 
choir  are  executed  in  a  pleasing  style,  the  whole  put- 
ting the  visiter  in  mmd  of  foreign  Cathedrals ;  a 
circumstance  owing,  perhaps,  to  Bishop  Sliurborne's 
having  passed  many  years  abroad,  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh. 

Tlie  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  Cathedral, 
is  an  ancient  and  elegant  building,  but  sadly  altered 
since  the  havoc  made  by  the  puritans,  and  by  the 
subsequent  filling-up  of  the  east  window.  This 
portion  of  the  fabric  is  now  used  as  a  lilirary,  and 
contains  many  scarce  and  excellent  books.  Beneath 
it,  is  a  spacious  vault,  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
of  Richmond,  whose  banners  arc  hung  over  the 
entrance.  Above  it  is  a  Latin  inscription,  stating 
that  it  was  made  in  1750,  and  ending  with  the  words, 
'  This  is  the  last  house; — words  which  always  appeared 
to  us,  to  convey  a  cheerless  and  unsatisfactory  idea. 
For  when  surveying  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  the 
common  dwelling-places  of  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
our  minds  strongly  cling  to  the  truth,  that  they  are 
but  temporary  homes.  And  beyond  the  dark  confines 
of  the  grave,  a  glorious  prospect  is  opened :  we  then 
contemplate  the  inspired  declaration  of  the  Apostle; 
For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  huilding  of  God,  an  house 
NOT  MADE  WITH  HANDS,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  following  arc  stated  to  be  the  dimensions  of 
the  Cathedral.  Feet. 

Total  length  from  east  to  west,  including  Lady  Chapel  407 

Length  o(  transepts  from  north  to  south 129 

Height  of  the  spire  from  the  floor 271 

Height  of  the  vaulting  of  tlie  nave    62 

Height  of  the  vaulting  of  the  choir   59 

We  may  presume  that  the  Cathedral  remained  un- 
injured till  1642,  when  it  was  ransacked  and  defaced 
by  the  Oliverian  soldiers,  under  Sir  W.  Waller,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  city.  An  account  much 
longer  than  we  can  here  quote,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
scarce  old  work,  called  "  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  the 
countrie's  complaint  of  the  barbarous  outrages  committed 
by  the  sectaries  of  this  late  flourishing  kingdom."  After 
describing  the  seizure  of  the  communion-plate,  &c., 
by  the  officers,  it  is  added,  "  They  having  in  person 
executed  the  covetous  part  of  the  sacrifice,  leave  the 


destructive  and  spoiling  part  to  be  finished  by  th ' 
common  soldiers;  who  break  down  the  organ,  and 
dashing  the  pipes  with  their  pole-axes,  scoflingly  say, 
'  Hark  how  the  organs  go  !'  break  down  the  rails  of 
the  altar,  and  the  tables  of  the  commandments ;  and 
no  wonder  that  they  should  break  the  commandments 
in  representation,  who  had  before  broken  them  aU 
over  in  their  substance.  Sir  W.  Waller,  wary  man 
as  he  is,  and  well  known  not  to  be  too  apt  to  expose 
himself  to  danger,  stood  all  the  while  with  his  sword 
drawn,  a  spectator  and  approver  of  these  barbarous 
impieties.  And  being  asked  by  one  of  his  troopers 
what  he  meant,  to  stand  in  that  posture,  answered, 
'  To  rfe/enrf  himself!'" 

But  it  seems,  the  work  of  robbery  and  desecration 
was  then  not  complete.  In  1 647,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg 
was  ordered  to  harass  the  few  loyalists  who  remained 
in  Chichester,  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
church.  Accordingly,  says  Mercurius, "  having  entered 
the  chapter-house,  and  received  intelligence  where  tlie 
remainder  of  the  church-plate  v/as,  he  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  down  the  wainscot  round  about  the 
room,  they  having  brought  crows  for  that  purpose. 
Which  while  they  were  doing.  Sir  Arthur's  tongue 
was  not  enough  to  express  his  joy ;  it  was  operative 
at  his  very  heels  by  dancing  and  skipping.  Mark  ! 
what  music  it  is  lawful  for  a  puritan  to  dance  to !" 

Chiefly  owing  to  this  cruel  devastation,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain  to  whom  many  of  the  mutilated 
tombs  may  be  assigned  :  but  there  are  some  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  Latin  inscription  on  Bishop  Sliur- 
borne's is  striking,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant,  O  Lord.  Robert  Shurborne."  Among  the 
various  interesting  monuments  are  many  of  a  modern 
period,  admirably  executed ;  particularly  that  erected 
to  William  Collins*:  also  a  monumental  low- 
relief  of  a  beautiful  female  figure,  rising  from  the 
grave,  angels  beckoning  and  inviting  her  with  the 
words,  "  Come,  thou  blessed."  Both  these,  as  well  as 
several  other  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the 
cathedral,  are  by  the  late  gifted  and  classical  John 
Flaxman,  who  frequently  visited  his  friend,  the 
poet  Hayley,  then  resident  near  Chichester.  A 
statue  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Carew,  has  lately  been 
erected  here,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William 
HusKissoN,  Esq.,  the  sad  circumstances  of  whose 
death  by  an  accident,  many  of  our  readers  recollect. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  much  has  been  done  to  this  building,  not  only 
to  repair  former  injuries,  the  eft'ects  of  violence,  but 
to  remedy  what  we  have  to  deplore  in  many  a  vener- 
able structure, — the  deformities  occasioned  by  bad 
taste,  in  an  age  when  the  beauties  of  early  English 
architecture  were  but  little  understood.  M. 

•  See  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  196. 


CHILDREN     GATHERING     FLOWERS    IN    THE    CA1:H£- 
DRAL    CHURCH-YARD. 

When  spring  returns,  the  little  children  play, 
In  the  church-yard  of  the  Cathedral  gray, 
Busy  as  morning  bees,  and  gather  flowers, 
Daisies,  and  gild-cups,  of  the  hurrying  hours 
Thoughtless,  as  unsolicitous,  thougli  Timo 
Speeds,  like  a  spectre,  and  their  playful  prime 
Bears  on  to  sorrow.     Angel,  cry  aloud  I 
Speak  of  the  kneU,  the  grave-worm,  and  the  shroud  ! 
No !  let  them  play  j  for  solitude,  and  care, 
Too  soon,  will  teach  them,  what  poor  mortals  arc. 
Yes!  let  them  play,  hut  as  their  thoughts  expand, 
May  smiling  pity  lead  them  by  tlio  hand, 
When  they  look  up,  and  in  the  clouds  admire. 
The  lessening  sliaft  of  that  aerial  spire, 
So  be  their  thoughts  uplifted  from  the  sod, 
Wliere  Time's  brief  flowers  they  gather — to  their  Godi 
March  I2lh,  1834.  W.  L.  DowiEIU 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

I.  Prevalence  of  Superstition.  Terrors  instilled 
INTO  THE  Minds  ok  Children.  Jack  a'  Lantern. 
Phosphorus.     Reflection  in  a  concave  Mirror. 

Fkw  persons  will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  supersti- 
tious ;  but  still  fewer  are  those  who  are  not,  in  some 
.  degree,  under  the  inlluence  of  superstitious  fears :  for 
there  is  an  almost  universal  apprehension  of  something 
supernatural.  Those  who  laugh  the  loudest  at  the  mention 
of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  will  sometimes  quicken  their  pace, 
if  they  hear  an  unusual  sound  in  passing  the  church-yard 
at  the  gloomy  hour  of  midnight,  and  even  the  calm  and 
intellectual  philosopher,  whose  reason  spurns  imaginary 
evils,  may,  at  times,  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  on  finding 
that  the  imagination  has  gained  a  mastery  over  the  judg- 
ment. The  reason  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  feel- 
ings is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  found  in  impressions  received 
in  cliildhooil.  The  tales  of  the  nursery  awaken  a  belief, 
which  the  future  judgment  may  pronounce  to  be  foolish, 
but  the  inlluence  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
felt  through  life.  It  is  in  childhood  that  we  generally 
receive  those  impressions  which  future  years  are  unable 
to  erase,  and  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  does  not  at  times  experience  momentary 
inconveniences  from  feelings  more  or  less  tinctured  by 
superstition ;  and  there  are  multitudes  who  have  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  the  reality  of  ghostly  interference 
in  mortal  concerns. 

Tliose  who  are  not  habituated  to  reflection,  often  retain 
undiminished  till  a  dying  hour,  a  belief  in  signs  and  omens 
which  they  wore  taught  in  childhood.  Such  ])ersons  do 
not  question  the  truth  of  ideas  instilled  into  their  minds  in 
earliest  infancy,  and  to  which  their  parents  may  have 
appealed,  in  their  imbecile  efforts  to  govern.  How  often 
has  a  child  been  told  that  unless  he  ceased  crying,  he 
should -^be  shut  up  in  a  dark  closet,  where  ghosts  would 
corae  and  get  him?  And  what  an  indelible  impression 
must  such  a  threat  jiroduce  upon  the  pliant  mind  ?  With 
the  unrellecting,  therefore,  superstition  is  consequentlv 
strong,  their  minds  not  being  sufliciently  cultivated  to 
throw  off  the  load  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them. 
The  better  informed,  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  their 
feelings,  and  in()uire  into  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  eman- 
cipate their  judgments  from  these  unreal  fears,  but  are 
generally  through  life  in  some  degree  under  the  control 
of  such  strong  prejudices  as  were  early  inculcated.  The 
belief  in  sujiornatural  appearances,  though  less  general 
than  it  was  in  former  times,  is  still  a  subject  upon  which 
the  minds  of  many  persons  require  to  be  disabused. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  of  those  appearances  which 
are  unusual,  and  which  to  the  uninformed  seem  superna- 
tural, but  which  are  capable  of  explanation  from  known 
principles  of  philosophy  or  natural  science.  The  fire- 
balls, usually  known  by  the  name  of  '  Jack  with  the 
Lantern,'  or  'Will  o'  the  Wisp,' so  often  seen  dancing 
over  the  marsh,  produce  great  terror,  and  often  serious 
injury.  Now  here  there  is  no  delusion.  A  person 
actually  sees  a  light  where  there  is  no  human  being  who 
bears  it,  and,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
principles  of  inflammable  gases  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, concludes  that  it  must  be  an  apparition.  In  a 
{evi  days,  some  accident  may  occur,  or  a  neighbour  may 
die,  an  event  of  which  a  superstitious  person  would  con- 
vince himself  that  he  had  received  a  supernatural  warning. 
The  man  conversant  with  natural  science,  on  the  contrary, 
would  behold,  in  this  appearance,  no  cause  of  fear,  but 
rather  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon.  An  inflam- 
mable gas  which  oozes  from  the  ground,  is  set  on  fire  by 
(spontaneous  combustion ;  and  a  person  acquainted  witii 
gases,  might,  by  going  to  the  marsh,  fill  a  vessel  with 
this  gas,  with  whicli  he  could  return  to  his  house,  and  burn 
it  there.  But  how  is  it  set  on  fire,  down  in  the  marsh, 
where  every  thing  is  damp  ?  It  is  well  known  that  barns 
are  frequently  burnt  in  consequence  of  hay  being  put  into  . 
them  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  dried.  The  damp  hay  ' 
inflames  itself.  In  the  same  manner  this  gas,  which  is 
so  very  combustible,  may  take  fire,  and  the  innocent  flicker- 
ing of  its  feeble  flame,  send  dismay  through  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  village. 

The  light  frequently  emitted  by  decayed  wood  is  pro- 
duced by  a  substance  called  phosphorus,  a  most  usefid 
substance  when  properly  prepared  for  use  by  chemists. 
The  light  which  it  emits  is  so  pale,  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  in  day-light,  but  is  easily  discernible  in  the  night. 


A  person  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  once  wrote  upon 
the  wall  of  a  friend's  bed-chamber,  '  This  night  thou  mtist 
die.'  The  light  of  the  lamp  prevented  his  observing  the 
light  of  the  phosphorus;  but  as  soon  as  the  light  wai 
extinguislied,  the  phosphoric  effect  flickered  upon  tiie 
wall.  But  he  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  phosphorus,  laughed  heartily  at  the  attempted  deception, 
and  quietly  fell  asleep.  The  experiment,  however,  was 
hazardous  and  wicked,  for  an  ignorant  p«4son,  and  one  of 
sensitive  nerves,  might  thus  have  received  an  in-ecoverablo 
shock. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  records  the  following  instance  of  the 
application  of  philosophical  principles  in  eflfecting  a  decep- 
tion of  a  different  kind.  '  At  a  certain  old  castle,  on 
the  confines  of  Hungary,  the  lord  to  whom  it  belonged, 
determined  upon  giving  an  entertainment,  worthy  of  his 
own  rank,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  man- 
sion w'hich  he  inhabited.  The  guests,  of  course,  were 
numerous,  and  among  them  was  a  veteran  oflicer  of  hussars 
remarkable  for  his  bravery.  When  the  arrangements  for 
the  night  were  made,  this  oflicer  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  difiiculty  in  accommodating  the  whole  of  llie 
company  in  the  castle,  large  as  it  was,  unless  some  one 
would  sleep  in  a  room  supposed  to  be  haunted ;  and  as 
he  was  known  to  be  above  such  prejudices,  the  ai)art- 
ment  was  proposed  for  his  occupation,  he  being  the  person 
legist  likely  to  suflfer  a  bad  night's  rest  Crom  such  a  cause. 
The  major  thankfidly  accepted  the  preference,  and  having 
shared  the  festivity  of  the  evening,  retired  aficr  midnight, 
denouncing  vengeance  against  any  one  who  shonlil  atloiupt 
to  disturb  his  repose;  a  threat  which  his  habits  wo'.dd,  it 
was  supposed,  render  him  sufficiently  ready  to  p.Necnie. 
The  major  went  to  bod,  leaving  his  candle  liui-ning,  ami 
laid  his  pistols  carefully  loaded  upon  his  bedsid'.i. 

'  He  had  not  slept  an  hour,  wlien  he  was  awakened  by 
a  solemn  strain  of  music.  He  looked  out.  Xhioe  ladies 
fantastically  dressed  in  green,  were  fecn  at  the  louer  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  tliey  sung  a  solemn  rcqui^'Ui.  The 
major  listened  for  some  time  with  delight,  but  at  length  grew 
tired.  "  Ladies,"  said  be,  "this  is  very  well,  but  some-.ih.at 
monotonous,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  change  the  tune." 
The  ladies  continued  singing.  He  expostulated,  but  the 
music  was  not  interrupted.  The  major  began  to  grow 
angry.  "  Ladies,"  he  said,  "  I  must  consider  this  a  trick, 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  me,  and  as  I  regard  it  as  an 
impertinence,  I  shall  take  a  rough  mode  of  stojiping  it." 
With  that  he  began  to  handle  his  pistols.  The  ladies  sung 
on.  He  then  got  seriously  angry.  "  I  will  wail  but  five 
minutes,"  he  said,  "  and  then  fire  without  hesitation."  The 
song  was  still  uninterrupted, — the  five  minutes  were  ex])ired. 
"I  still  give  you  leave,  ladies,"  he  said,  "  while  1  count 
twenty."  This  produced  as  little  effect  as  his  former  threats. 
He  counted,  one — two — three — accordingly,  but  on  aj)- 
proaching  the  end  of  the  number,  and  repeating,  more 
than  once,  his  determination  to  fire — the  last  numbers, 
seventeen — eighteen — nineteen — were  pronounced  with 
considerable  pauses  between,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
pistols  were  cocked.  The  ladies  sung  on.  As  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  twenty,  he  fired  both  pistols  against  llie 
musical  damsels — but  the  ladies  sung  on.  The  major, 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  ineflicacy  of  his  violence, 
had  an  attack  of  illness  which  lasted  more  than  three 
weeks.  The  trick  put  upon  him,  may  shortly  be  described 
by  the  fact,  that  the  female  choristers  were  placed  in  an 
adjoining  room— and  that  he  only  fired  at  their  reflection, 
thrown  forward  into  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept,  by 
the  effect  of  a  concave  mirror,' 

Here  the  plain  and  well-known  laws  of  the  reflection 
of  light,  account  for  the  whole  appearance.  But  supi)Ose 
the  deception  had  never  been  explained,  what  reasoning 
could  over  have  satisfied  the  man,  that  the  room  was  not 
in  reality  haunted.  It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  ghost-stories,  that  ever  was  heard.  Had  he  rose 
from  the  bed  to  investigate,  the  ladies  would  merely  have 
withdrawn  from  before  the  mirror,  and  the  apparition 
would  have  vanished ;  and  by  again  resuming  their  place, 
as  he  laid  down,  the  vision  would  again  have  appeared 
before  him. 


ScM  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day. 
And  in  the  morning  what  tliou  hast  to  do ; 

IJiX'SS  and  undress  thy  soul,  mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it;  if  with  ihy  watch,  that  too 

Be  down,  llicn  wind  up  both ;  since  we  sliall  be 

Jlore  surely  judged,  make  thy  accounts  agree. — Hisber  I 
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TALLIT    OF   TIIK   (HINWALD,    IN   THX    SNOWT    Ain, 


I 


I 


No.    III. — SpLUGKN.      Valley    of    thk    Rhinwald. 

VeGET.*.TION  I>f   THK    SnOWY   AlPS.       SoURCK    or  THE 

Rhine.    Crossing  the  Alps.    Lake  or  Como. 

Affbr  the  fatigues  of  our  journey  from  Wesen  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Spluu;en,  we  were  in  a  right  condition  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  corafortable  repose.  My  surprise  and  regret, 
however,  may  be  imagined,  when,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, 1  perceived  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents.  This 
was  an  event  wholly  unlooked  for,  but  the  only  course 
that  remained  was  to  rise  and  take  breakfast,  and  if  the 
rain  still  continued,  to  stay  and  take  dinner.  This  soon 
appeared  to  be  the  general  will ;  and  as  Spliigen  is  high 
among  the  snowy  Alps,  and  has  a  very  cold  climate,  we 
kept  up  cheerful  fires,  and  were  very  happy  in  each  others 
society,  the  ladies  congratulating  themselves  on  the  happy 
mischance  of  a  thoroughly  wet  day.  They  had  undergone 
much  fatigue  on  the  previous  day ;  for  during  ten  succes- 
sive hours,  they  had  been  either  jolted  in  that  intolerably 
rough  conveyance,  the  jaunting  carts,  without  springs  or 
cushions,  or  were  sitting  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  they 
had  eaten  very  little. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  article,  is  a  view 
of  the  valley  called  the  Rhinwald,  in  which  the  village  of 
Spliigen  is  situated.  This  valley  is  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  covered  with  enormous  glaciers ;  and  this 
situation  exposes  it  to  frequent  avalanches.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Jlinter-Rhein,  or  Lower  Rhine,  whi(^h 
runs  along  it,  and  which  has  its  source  in  the  further 
extremity  of  the  valley,  at  the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhin- 
wald, called  the  Moschelhom.  The  elevation  of  the  valley 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  climate  is  cold.  The  winter 
lasts  during  nine  months  of  the  year ;  at  the  end  of 
June  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the  crops  must  be 
gathered  in  before  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
September.  Nevertheless,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Splii- 
gen, flax  is  grown,  and  barley  and  peas  ripen.  But  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  valley  from  that  village,  causes  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  climate;  and 
even  small  differences  of  elevation  are  sensibly  marked  in 
the  vegetable  productions,  insomuch,  that  at  the  village  of 
Hinter-Rhein,  which  is  only  170  feet  above  the  level  of 
Spliigen,  barley  seldom  comes  to  matixrity. 


I  once  made  the  attempt  to  push  on  with  a  guide  to  tlio 
head  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  flows  from  the  Moschelliorii 
glacier ;  but  the  clouds  so  entirely  and  closely  envelo|)ed 
us,  that  independently  of  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
BO  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  at  a  place  where  we  had 
no  means  of  changing  our  clothes,  the  journey  would  havft 
been  very  unprofitable,  as  we  could  see  but  a  ^•ery  few 
yards  around  us,  and  must  actually  have  crawled  up  to  the- 
mouth  of  the  glacier,  to  iee  the  Hinter-Rhein  issuing, 
from  it. 

The  weather  cleared  up  a  little  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  but  it  was  then  much  too  late  to  start;  so  that 
we  were  actually  kept  in  doors  throughout  the  whole  day. 
As  this  was  a  new  occurrence,  and  one  quite  unlooked  for, 
we  had  time  to  talk  over  the  past  at  our  leisure,  to  scribble 
down  our  thoughts,  and  render  more  legible  our  notes,  atul 
to  mend  two  or  three  slight  rents  in  our  garments. 

AVhen  the  next  morning  dawned,  the  rain  was  seen  de- 
scending as  before,  in  a  steady  continued  heavy  shower. 
But  on  this  occasion  no  deliberation  was  required,  it  had 
never  entered  into  our  minds  to  stay  at  Spliigen  two  days  ; 
and  no  weather  which  it  was  possible  to  face,  would  have 
induced  us  to  do  so.  Besides,  I  had  travelled  sufficiently 
far  to  know,  that  if  it  rains  on  your  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  you  wish  for  fine  weather,  you  had  better  pass  on  to 
the  other  side,  and  place  the  mountain  at  once  between  you 
and  the  clouds.  It  must  be  a  very  high  wind  that  will 
carry  them  over  such  heights  as  the  Spliigen  and  the 
Moschelhorn.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  breakl'ast  was  des- 
patched, and  the  ladies  properly  habited  for  the  occasion, 
and  thoroughly  protected  from  all  possible  chances  of 
suflFering  from  the  rain,  we  started,  trustmg  in  about  three 
hours  to  clear  the  ridge,  and  to  descend  amidst  warmth 
and  sunshine  into  the  Italian  vale  of  St.  Giacomo. 

Quitting  the  village  of  Spliigen,  we  crossed  the 
Rhine  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  immediately  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain  along  a  winding  road,  shut  in  by 
lofty  rocks,  and  overhung  by  dark  pines.  We  gained  tha 
narrow  crest  which  forms  its  summit,  whence  the  road 
rapidly  descended  to  the  Austrian  Custom-house.  The 
pass  was  occasionally  very  magnificent;  and  one  frightful 
gorge,  called  the  Kardinel],  made  a  deep  impression.  It 
was  by  this  route,   that  Macdonald,  one  of  Buonanarto'a 
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generals,  led  an  army  of  reserve   into  Italy,  towai-ds  the 
close  of  the  year  1800. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  crossing  the  mountains 
would  liave  interrupted  the  passage  at  different  times,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  perseverance  of  the  general.  He  led  in 
person  the  pioneers  to  the  tracts  of  the  road  near  the 
summit  of  the  Spliigen,  which  were  filled  up  and  totally 
effaced  by  the  drifted  snow.  He  himself  set  the  example 
of  working  to  open  a  path,  on  the  5th  of  December,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  village  of  Spliigen,  which  wa3 
effected.  This  foremost  party  liad  not  advanced  far,  when 
the  path  was  again  covered,  and  his  grenadiers,  sinking  in 
the  snow,  began  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
further;  for  even  the  poles  which  were  set  up  for  marks, 
had  been  covered  by  the  snow,  which  was  still  falling. 
But  the  general,  at  the  head  of  the  pioneers,  himself 
examined  the  road,  and  animating  all  who  were  near  hira 
by  his  voice  and  example,  at  length  conducted  liis  troops 
through  all  the  dangers  of  the  Spliigen. 

In  a  short  time,  our  highest  expectations  were  realized. 
No  sooner  had  we  reached  Isola,  than  we  lost  sight  of  the 
clouds,  and  of  all  remembrance  of  them,  and  so  different 
already  was  the  temperature,  that  the  extra  cloaks  and 
wrappers,  which  had  recently  been  in  such  great  request, 
were  now  found  to  be  distressing  incumbrances:  so  we 
halted,  and  very  gladly  deposited  them  again  in  the 
travelling-bags,  and  in  high  glee  pursued  our  way  to  ] 
Chiavenna,  where  we  engaged  a  car  to  Riva,  and  a  boat 
with  six  rowers  from  Riva  to  Cadenobio,  on  the  Lago 
di  Como;  we  were,  I  believe,  six  hours  on  this,  the  most 
beautiful  lake,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  was  my  first  view 
of  Italy ;  and  a  lovelier  view,  perhaps,  never  subsequently 
met  my  eye.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  was  exquisite, 
and  was  every  minute  varying  in  kind,  and  increasing 
in  beauty,  as  the  boat  passed  on;  first  a  village-church 
would  open  on  the  sight,  then  a  promontory,  then  a  bay  • 
the  air,  besides,  was  clear,  and  warm,  and  bright;  every 
thing  glittered  in  the  rays  of  such  a  sun,  even  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  lake  sprinkled  their  little  showers  of 
light,  when  struck  and  scattered  about  by  the  boatmen's 
oars. 

The  inn  of  Cadenobio  is  a  villa,  placed  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  lake  appears  to  have  concentrated  all  its  beauties ; 
the  garden-terrace  rises  from  its  waters,  and  we  who  had 
in  the  morning  of  this  day  been  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  snow,  were  now  walking 
among  myrtles,  and  pomegranates,  and  fig-trees,  and 
orange-trees,  in  full  flower  and  fruit;  and  looking  on  the 
magnificent  scene  before  us,  varying  every  instant  its 
shadows  and  its  hues,  and  made  still  more  resplendent  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  E.  D.  B. 


THERE  IS  A  TONGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 

There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf! 

A  voice  in  every  rill ! 
A  voice  that  speaketli  every  where, 
In  flood  and  fire,  tln-ough  earth  and  au' ; 

A  tongue  that's  never  still ! 

'Tis  the  Great  Spirit  wide  diffused 

Through  every  thing  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  conimuneth 
Of  things  mysterious — Life  and  Death, 

Time  and  Eternity ! 

I  see  Ilim  in  the  blazing  sun, 

And  in  the  thunder-cloud ; 
I  hear  Ilim  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  nislietli  through  tlie  forests  hoar, 

When  winds  are  raging  loud. 
I  feel  Ilim  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  earth  betray'd; 
I  feel  Hun  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soft  soutli  wind,  the  breath  of  flowers, 

The  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
I  see  llini,  hear  Him,  every  iv/iexe. 

In  all  thinys — darkness,  liglit ; 
Silence,  and  sound ;  but  most  of  all. 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fall, 

r  the  silent  hour  of  night. 


Whatever  is  glorious  and  excellent  in  the  world,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  care  and  labour.  No  real  good,  no 
true  happiness,  is  given  to  men  upon  any  other  terms. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

The  object  of  Temperance  Societies  is  to  check  the 
progress  of  intemperate  drinking,  as  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  ruinous  expenditure,  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
as  presenting  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  all  moral 
improvement;  the  means  which  they  employ,  per- 
suasion    COMBINED    WITH    ASSOCIATED    EXAMPLE. 

However  simple  these  means  appear,  they  have 
effected  a  change  of  public  opinion  and  custom  which 
has  awakened  the  attention  of  civilized  nations. 

The  first  European  Temperance  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1829,  at  New  Ross,  in  the  South  of  Ireland; 
and  others  were  early  formed  in  the  north  of  that 
island,  and  in  Scotland.  Their  principles  have  been 
spread  with  much  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with 
most  cheering  success,  among  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  north  of  England ;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  alone,  where  the  earliest  efforts  were  made, 
containing  above  30,000  members. 

Above  four  hundred  Temperance  Societies  and 
Associations  have  been  formed  in  England,  including 
the  interesting  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Man ;  the  whole  comprising  more  than  80,000 
members. 

Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  vigorous 
Committee  of  the  Scottish  Society,  numbers  about 
400  Societies,  and  54,000  members.  In  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  numerous  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties, about  20,000  persons  have  joined  the  standard 
of  Temperance  Societies. 

The  Canadas  and  other  distant  colonies  are  known 
to  comprise  several  thousand  members,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  150,000  British  subjects  volun- 
tarily engaged  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits,  except 
as  a  medicine,  and  to  discourage  intemperance  in 
general. 

Temperance  Societies  are  formed  in  Newfoundland, 
at  Calcutta,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  who  were  thought  to  be  "  beyond  the 
reach  of  good  example,"  take  a  lively  interest  in 
this  reformation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  have  formed  themselves  into 
numerous  and  zealous  Societies  to  deliver  their 
nations  from  the  curse  of  spirit-drinking. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  though  surrounded  by 
noble  distillers,  has  officially  expressed  his  distinct 
approbation  of  Temperance  Societies ;  and  the  Crown 
Prince  takes  an  active  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

The  Government  of  Prussia  has  applied  to  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  a  complete  history 
of  the  temperance  reformation,  "  and  a  sketch  of 
the  machinery  necessary  to  be  set  in  motion  to 
enable  Government  to  establish  Temperance  Societies 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia." 

The  quantity  of  spirits  which  pay  duty  for  home 
consumption  in  this  kingdom,  has  more  than  doubled 
within  a  few  past  years.  According  to  Parliamentary 
returns,  made  in  1833,  it  amounted  to  25,982,494 
gallons  at  proof,  which,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
sixth  for  the  reduction  of  strength  by  retailers, 
amounted  to  13,429,33 H.  5s.  \0d.;  and  this  sum 
docs  not  include  any  part  of  the  many  millions  of 
gallons  known  to  be  illicitly  distilled,  or  imported 
without  paying  duty. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large  towns,  the  habit 
of  drinking  spirits  especially  is  found  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  misery  among  the  poor.  Dram-drinking 
offers  to  them  a  ready,  though  fatal  oblivion  of  their 
sorrows ;  and  thousands  seek  refuge  from  distress  in 
this  insidious  indulgence,  which  obstructs  all  attempts 
to  afford  them  substantial  relief,  and  baffles  exertions 
for   their    moral   and    spiritual    advancement.       It 
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destroys  domestic  happiness,  and  cuts  off  all  hope 
of  rising  by  industry  and  frugality  to  an  honest 
independence. 

Tiie  customs  of  principal  towns  rapidly  extend  to 
smaller  places.  Debasing  habits  of  excess  in  beer- 
drinlting  too  often  prepare  for  the  cheaper  and  readier 
excitement  of  spirits ;  and  in  many  country  towns  of 
England,  gorgeous  gin-shops  now  glare  among  modest 
and  useful  trades,  and  thrive  upon  the  want,  and  mi- 
sery, and  moral  ruin  which  they  spread  around  them. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  crimes  in  our  country  liave 
been  estimated  to  be  committed  under  the  excitement 
of  liquor.  During  the  year  1833,  29,880  persons 
were  taken  into  custody  by  the  metropolitan  police 
for  drunkenness  alone,  not  including  any  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  assaults  or  more  serious 
offences  have  been  committed  under  the  influence  of 
drinking;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  state- 
ment relates  only  to  the  suburbs  of  London,  without 
any  calculation  for  the  thousands  of  cases  -wliich 
occurred  in  the  city  itself. 

Our  parochial  expenses,  which  have  been  nearly 
doubled  since  1815,  are  principally  occasioned  by 
excessive  drinking.  Of  143  inmates  of  a  London 
parish  workhouse,  105  have  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  intemperance;  and  the  small  remainder 
comprises  all  the  blind,  epileptic,  and  idiotic,  as  well 
as  all  the  aged  poor,  some  of  whom  would  also  drink 
to  ii.to.xication  if  opportunity  offered. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  madness  in  our  country 
appears  to  be  occasioned  by  drinking.  Of  495 
patients  admitted  in  four  years  into  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Liverpool,  257  were  known  to  have  lost  their  reason 
by  this  vice. 

The  pecuniary  interests  of  all  temperate  persons  are 
deeply  involved  in  this  question.  "  Every  drunkard 
knows  well,  while  he  is  drinking  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  to  beggary,  that  the  temperate  must 
support  him.  He  is  as  truly  and  certainly  their  heir 
as  one  of  their  own  children ;  and,  either  at  their  door 
or  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  jail, 
they  maintain  him  and  his  family." 

The  poor's  rate  and  county  rate,  for  England  and 
Wales  only,  amount  to  8,000,000/.  The  proportion 
of  this  expenditure  occasioned  by  drinking,  may  be 
most  safely  estimated  at  two-thirds,  say  6,333,333/.; 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  spirits  alone,  13,429,331/., 
gives  the  sum  expended  by  this  nation,  in  the  last 
five  years,  on  these  two  objects  only,  at  93,813,321/.; 
amounting,  in  only  twenty  years,  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  pounds  sterling;  without 
including  any  computation  for  the  enormous  sums 
consumed  in  the  abuse  of  wine  and  beer,  the  expenses 
of  prosecutions,  the  injury  done  to  our  foreign  trade, 
the  loss  of  shipping,  and  the  notorious  destruction  of 
property  in  various  other  ways. 

It  has  been  "  an  impression  almost  universal 
among  the  labouring  classes,  that  ardent  spirits,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  of  great  use  and  im- 
portance, as  a  support  during  labour,  and  that, 
moderately  used,  they  are  a  salutary,  or  at  least  an 
innocent  stimulus;"  and  the  custom  of  persons  of 
better  information,  has  confirmed  an  opinion  so 
agreeable  to  our  natural  love  of  excitement. 

Dr.  John  Ware  created  much  sensation  in  North 
America,  by  publicly  declaring,  that  no  impression 
"  can  be  more  unfounded,  no  opinion  more  fatally 
false,  than  that  which  attributes  to  spirituous  liquors 
any  power  of  promoting  bodily  strength,  or  support- 
ing the  system  under  labour  or  fatigue.  Experience 
has  in  all  quarters  most  abundantly  proved  the  con- 
trary. None  labour  so  constantly,  so  cheerfully, 
and  with  so  Uttle  exhaustion,  as  those  who  entirely 


abstain;  none  endure  so  well  hardships  and  exposure,, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  vicissitude  of 
season." 

The  public  attention  being  called  to  the  subject,  a 
mass  of  medical  evidence  to  the  same  effect  was 
readily  collected;  and  several  hundred  physicians 
and  surgeons,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners,  have  publicly  declared,  that  so  far 
from  spirits  affording  any  nourishment,  the  entire 
disuse  of  them  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  community. 

The  testimony  of  eminent  medical  men  proves 
that  distilled  spirits  "  often  bring  on  fatal  diseases 
without  producing  drunkenness ;  that  many  persons 
have  been  destroyed  by  them,  who  were  never  com- 
pletely intoxicated  in  their  lives;"  and  that  madness 
in  its  most  awful  form,  "  has  occurred  to  persons 
rarely  or  never  known  to  be  intoxicated." 

Public  admonitions  against  excess,  and  private 
entreaties  to  moderation,  in  the  use  of  these  dan- 
gerous liquors,  have  been  tried  for  centuries,  in  vain. 
Moderation  has  produced  appetite,  and  appetite 
excess ;  and  the  evil  has  become  enormous.  If, 
indeed,  it  can  be  proved,  that  not  any  nourishment 
is  contained  in  the  flood  of  distilled  spirits  which  we 
yearly  consume  at  the  expense  of  so  many  millions, 
wrung  chiefly  from  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
the  mechanic,  and  from  the  hard  fare  and  scanty 
clothing  of  their  families ;  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  excite  to  exertion  only  by  inflaming  tlie  imagi- 
nation,— that  they  add  strength  to  the  sufficiently 
fierce  temptations  of  our  corrupt  nature,  while  they 
blunt  and  obliterate  the  affections  and  feelings  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  inferior  creation ;  if,  on 
examination,  it  is  evident  that  spirit  drinking  is 
closely  connected  with  abuse  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
contempt  of  religious  institutions,  and  that  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstructions  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  of  truth, — the  Christian,  who  seeks 
not  his  own  profit  merely,  will  not  long  hesitate 
whether  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  use  of  these 
dangerous  liquids,  the  rule  of  abstinence  which  a 
great  apostle  recommends  with  regard  to  things  in 
themselves  lawful,  and  even  useful  and  desiralile,  but 
which  circumstances  render  inexpedient  as  occasions 
of  stumbling  or  weakness  to  others. 

The  proposed  means  of  reformation  are  not 
doubtful,  complex,  and  theoretical ;  they  are  harm- 
less and  simple,  and  have  proved  efficacious  beyond 
expectation. 

Temperance  Societies  consist  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is 
their  duty,  for  their  neighbours'  sake,  as  well  as  their 
own,  to  abtain  from  distilled  spirits.  Tliey  are  not 
persons  bound  by  a  reluctant  vow  to  abstain  from 
that  in  which  they  wish  to  indulge ;  they  simply 
express  their  present  conviction  and  determination, 
rejoicing  to  give  to  others  whatever  advantage  and 
encouragement  may  arise  from  their  example. 


It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  assign  proper  portions  of  his 
life  to  the  examination  of  the  rest,  by  puttiiifi;  himself 
frequently  in  such  a  situation,  by  retirement  and  abstrac- 
tion, as  may  weaken  tlio  influence  of  external  objects. 
Every  man  deeply  engapjed  in  business,  if  all  regard  to 
another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must  have  the  convic- 
tion, though  perhaps,  not  the  resolution  of  Valdesso,  who, 
when  he  solicited  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dismiss  hira,  being 
asked,  whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered,  that  ho 
laid  down  his  commission  for  no  other  reason,  but  because, 
"  there  ought  to  be  some  time  for  sober  reflection,  between 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his  death." 


WHE>f  a  man  owns  himself  to  have  been  in  error,  it  i» 
but  telling  you,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  than  he  wa*> 
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THE  HALIFAX  GIBBET-LAW. 


A  SINGULAR  power  was  possessed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  the  year  1 65  0,  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
any  felon  taken  within  the  Forest  of  Hardwiok. 
This  cnstoni,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Gibbet 
Law,  took  cognizance  of  all  thefts  of  the  value  of 
thirtcen-pence  halfpenny  and  upwards;  and  the  seve- 
rity with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  at  Hali- 
fax, and  the  rigour  with  which  \agrancy  was  visited 
at  Hull,  became  notorious,  and  gave  rise  to  a  com- 
mon, but  profanely  expressed  jietition. 

Whenever  a  felon  was  apprehended,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's 
Bailiff,  who  kept  tlie  gaol,  had  the  keeping  of  the 
gilsbct-axe,  and  also  officiated  at  times  as  the  execu- 
tioner. Tiie  bailiff  then  summoned  a  jury,  which 
was  selected  "out  of  the  most  wealthy  and  best 
reputed  men,  for  honesty  and  understanding,"  in  four 
of  the  many  Townships  into  which  the  Liberty  is 
divided. 

These  jurors,  sixteen  in  number,  were  not  put  upon 
oath,  nor  do  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  diflicult, 
merely  consisting  of  an  identification  of  the  goods, 
that  they  were  of  such  a  value  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  law,  and  an  ascertainment  that  the 
offender  had  been  taken  either  hand  habend,  in 
the  act  of  stealing;  back  berand,  carrying  off  the 
stolen  property ;  or  confessand,  by  confession. 
Before  this  assembly,  the  accuser  and  accused  were 
brought  face  to  face,  the  thing  stolen  produced  to 
view,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted  or  condemned 
according  to  evidence.  If  the  party  accused  was 
acquitted,  he  was  directly  set  at  liberty  on  paying 
the  fees ;  if  condemned,  he  was  either  immediately 
executed,  if  it  was  the  principal  market-day,  or  kept 
till  then,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  the 
neighbourhood.  After  every  execution,  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  suTninon  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  before  them,  (and  sometimes  the 
same  persons  who  condemned  the  felon,)  and  admi- 


nister an  oath  to  them,  to  give  in  a  true  and  perfect 
verdict  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact  for  which  the 
said  felon  was  executed,  to  the  intent  that  a  record 
might  be  made  thereof  in  the  CrowTi-Ofhce. 

When  the  party  accused  was  condemned,  he  was 
to  be  executed  ;  if  his  condemnation  took  place  on 
the  Saturday,  he  was  immediately  led  to  the  block ; 
if  on  the  Monday,  he  would  be  kept  three  market-days, 
but  upon  this  point  it  does  not  appear  that  the  law  is 
clearly  understood.  When  brought  to  the  gibbet,  he 
was  to  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his  body. 

This  gibbet  stood  on  an  elevated  plot  of  ground, 
a  short  distance  at  that  day  from  the  town ;  the  place 
is  still  called  Gibbet  Hill ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
ascended  by  steps;  and  an  oblong  block  of  stone 
marks  the  site  of  decapitation.  On  this  elevation 
were  placed  two  upright  pieces  of  timber,  five  yards 
in  height,  joined  at  the  top  by  a  transverse  beam ; 
within  these  was  a  square  block  of  wood  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  moved  up  and  down 
between  the  uprights,  by  means  of  grooves.  In 
the  lower  entt  of  this  sliding  block,  an  iron  axe 
was  fastened,  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  at  the  gaol 
in  Halifax,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  increasing  Museum  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  the  town.  Its  weight  is  7  pounds 
12  ounces,  length  lOi  inches,  7  inches  over  at 
the  top,  and  nearly  9  at  the  bottom ;  towards  the 
top  are  two  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  to 
the  block.  The  axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn  up  to 
the  top  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which  being  fixed 
either  to  the  side  of  the  scaffold  or  some  other  part 
below,  kept  it  suspended,  till  either  by  pulling  out 
the  pin  or  cutting  the  cord,  it  was  suffered  to  fall, 
and  the  criminal's  head  was  instantly  severed  from 
his  body.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  offender  was  to  be 
executed  for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  horse,  or  any 
other  animal,  the  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  beast,  which  being  driven  away,  pulled  out  the 
pin.  If  the  execution  was  not  done  by  a  beast,  the 
bailiff  or  his  servant  cut  the  rope. 

The  bailiff,  jurors,  and  minister  chosen  by  the 
prisoner,  were  always  on  the  scaffold  with  him.  The 
fourth  psalm  was  played  round  the  scaffold  on  bag- 
pipes, after  which  the  minister  prayed  with  him,  till 
lie  underwent  the  fatal  stroke. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  hidden  in  its  antiquity; 
the  power  to  exercise  it  was  kept  up  at  Halifax  for  a 
considerable  time  after  it  had  expired  in  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  probable  it  would  not 
then  have  ceased,  had  not  the  bailiff  been  threatened, 
after  the  last  executicm,  a.d.  1 650,  that  if  ever  he 
attempted  the  like  again,  he  should  be  called  to  public 
account  for  it. 

The  number  of  executions  carefully  collected  from 
the  Parish  Register,  from  the  year  1541  to  1650,  was 
forty-nine, — one  almost  every  two  years ;  certainly 
very  many  considering  the  smallness  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, (not  the  whole  of  the  present  parish,)  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  population  at  that  period.  But 
the  manufacturing  system  was  then  in  its  infancy  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  required  strict  protection. 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  question  not  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  the  casuist,  how  far  the  wild  and 
mountainous  district  of  Halifax  may  be  indebted  for 
its  present  wealth  and  consequence  to  the  severity  of 
its  Gibbet  Law.  H. 
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The  science  of  Geography  is  popularly  understood  as 
treating  of  the  division  of  the  lands  ujjon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  into  various  empires,  kingdoms,  and  provinces, 
instituted  by  man;  and  this,  doubtless,  forms  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  science  which  is  properly  termed 
political,  or  moral,  geography.  But  there  is  another,  far 
more  extensive,  more  important,  and  more  really  inter- 
esting division,  which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth;  of  its  natural  divisions  by  seas,  mountain-chains, 
rivers,  and  valleys ;  of  the  constitution  of  its  outer  crust ; 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  climates  of  different  portions  ; 
of  its  animate  productions;  this  is  called  Physical 
Geoijraphy,  and,  as  it  is  now  understood,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  partly  comprises  the  various  sciences  of 
Geology,  Zoologj,  Botany,  Meteorology,  &,c. 

It  may  be  easily  conccivetl,  that  there  can  be  few  studies 
more  important  to  mnn  than  this  oi  physical  geography; 
every  endeavour,  therefore,  to  render  some  of  its  facts 
more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  must  be  a  land- 
ible  task;  nor  does  it  require  any  profound  knowledge 
ir  deep  study  to  be  able  to  comprehend  many  of  its  leading 
(rinciplcs. 

When  we  consider  the  numberless  differences  between 
countries,  in  regard  to  their  climate,  soil,  and  productions, 
animal  and  vegetable,  it  might  seem  almost  impossible  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  great  diversity  whieb  really 
exists:  investigation,  however,  the  object  of  the  science 
in  question, is  daily  extending;  and  all  the  peculiarities  are 
found  to  be  mutually  dependent  on  a  comparatively  few 
great  pvincipleg, 
Vot.  V, 


The  necessarily  intimate  connexion  between  the  organic 
productions  of  different  countries  and  their  climate,  renders 
it  important  to  explain  the  laws  by  which  this  connexion 
is  governed.  This  is  one  object  of  the  science  of  IMttcO- 
rology,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  some  parts  of  this  paper, 
we  must  enter  into  a  brief  general  notice  on  this  subject. 

If  the  whole  surface  of  the  earlli  were  land,  without  any 
dilferencc  of  soil,  or  any  inequalities  of  level,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  climates  of  different  zones  would 
decrease  equably  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles ; 
because  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  passing  vertically  through 
the  atmosphere,  would  heat  the  tro])ical  much  more  than 
the  temperate  regions,  where  the  solar  beams  would  loso 
some  of  their  effect  by  ha\ing  to  traverse  the  air  mare 
obliquely,  or  to  pass  a  greater  distance  through  it.  Tem- 
perate regions  also  would  be  nnich  warmer  than  the  polar, 
where  little  heat  would  be  obtained  at  all  from  the  sun,  the 
great  source  of  heat. 

The  first  and  most  important  cause  of  disturbance  of 
this  supposed  regularity,  arises  from  the  irreguliir  division 
of  the  surface  into  land  and  water.  The  ocean  is  of  a 
more  equal  temperature  throughout  the  globe  than  the 
land;  jnutly  because  it  is  less  easily  heated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  and  partly  because  of  the  constant  mingling  of  its 
waters  by  the  currents  and  the  motion  of  the  «a\cs,  these 
being  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and 
by  the  analogous  currents,  called  Winds,  in  the  aiirial  ocean, 
or  atmosphere.  From  these  two  causes,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  at  more  than  700  feet  in  depth,  are  found  to  be  of 
the  same  temperature  all  over  the  globe. 
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An  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  will  lionco  have  a 
cooler  climate  than  the  adjacent  continents,  it'  it  be  situated 
within  the  Tropics,  and  a  warmer  one  if  it  lie  more  towards 
the  Poles  :  because,  in  the  first  case,  beinp;  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  water  cooler  than  the  land,  the  temperature  of  the 
island  will  be  reduced  ;  and,  on  the  second  supposition,  the 
surrounding  seas  being  warmer  than  the  land  inider  the 
same  latitude,  the  temperature  of  the  island  will  be  raised. 
Tbus.the  islands  of  theAtlantic,  asMadcira.the  Canaries, 
St.  Helena,  &.C.,  enjoy  a  moderate  climate,  while  the  centre 
of  tlie  African  continent  parallel  to  them,  is  nearly  unifl- 
habitable,  from  its  burning  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
England  has  a  higher  mean  temperature''  than  the  parts 
of  the  adjoining  continent  of  Eiuropo,  under  the  same 
latitude;  as  Denmark,  Sweden, and  North  Germany:  this 
rule  is,  however,  so  for  modified  by  other  causes,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  of  constant  application.  In  an  island  the 
atmosphere  is  more  moist  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
surrounding  waters,  and  therefore  more  rain  falls  in  the 
year;  while  in  some  vast  inland  plains  the  air  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  no  rain  ever  falls. 

That  the  general,  or  mean,  temperature  of  any  country 
depends  chielly  on  the  prevailing  winds,  is  well  known.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  wind  blows  more  days  in  the  year 
from  the  north,  it  will  cause  the  place  to  be  colder,  gene- 
rally, than  it  would  naturally  be;  and  the  reverse,  if  the 
usual  wind  comes  over  a  heated  plain  or  over  the  ocean. 
The  prevalent  wind  in  England  is  from  the  south-west,  and 
the  mild  damp  climate  of  our  country  is  greatly  attributable 
to  this  wind,  which  comes  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  loaded 
with  moisture  and  raised  in  temperature. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  average  temperature  of  the 
climate  of  any  place,  depends  on  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  or  on  its  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  warmest,  and  the  heat  decreases  as  wo 
ascend  in  the  air,  so  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  there 
is  an  altitude  where  water  is  always  frozen.  This  is  called 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  because  the  portions  of  moim- 
tains  which  rise  above  this  height  are  always  snow-clad. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  equator,  the 
higher  into  the  air  must  we  ascend,  to  get  into  tiie  tempe- 
rature which  is  met  with  nearer  tlie  earth,  at  places  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it.  At  the  poles,  and  for  a  great 
distance  from  them,  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
always  frozent.  Henco,  a  plain  raised  many  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  under  the  tropics, 
may  be  as  cold,  or  colder  than  England,  or  other  places  in 
the  Temperate  Zones, 

Asia  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  these  facts.  The 
central  Table-Land  is  the  highest  i)art  of  the  globe  of  any 
extent;  and  being  surrounded  with  mountanis  covered 
with  snow,  has  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  southern 
Europe  on  the  same  parallel ;  while  on  passing  the  southern, 
or  Himalaya  chain,  the  traveller  descending  into  the  pen- 
insula of  India  enters  a  tropical  climate.  This  partly  arises 
from  the  nearer  position  of  the  country  to  the  equator,  but, 
chielly,  from  its  lower  level ;  from  its  being  sheltered  to 
the  North  by  the  mountains  just  mentioned;  and  from  the 
prevailing  winds  blowing  from  the  south-east  or  south-west. 
That  the  character  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  a 
climate,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls,  is  also  obvious,  and  this  and  the  vegetation  of 
a  country  mutually  act  on  each  other,  as  cause  and  ell'ect. 
This  very  interesting  fact  we  will  explain  by  an  example, 
which  will  be  more  intelligible  than  scientific  speculations. 
Let  us  consider  an  extended  plain  of  sand  in  any  tropical 
country,  as  Africa.     The  sun  will  heat  the  surface  and  the 

•  In  all  countries  there  is  a  summer  and  a  winter,  or  a  difference 
of  seasons;  the  former  being  hotter  fiom  the  greater  length  oi"  the 
day,  or  of  the  time  the  sun  is  above  the  lioi  izon,  and  therefore  acting 
on  the  land  and  air ;  the  mean  tnnivot  teniperitture  is  the  average  of 
these  diflerent  temperatures,  as  found  by  repealeil  observations ;  and 
is  that,  nearly,  of  the  spring  or  autumn  of  the  year  in  each  cciunlry. 
The  sumuier-heat  on  the  continents  is  fjreater,  and  the  cold  of  u  inter 
more  intense,  than  on  an  island ;  the  former  are  said  to  have  an 
excessive  climate,  and  the  latter  an  insular  climate ;  yet  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  a  place  on  the  continent,  may  be  the  same  as  one  on  an 
island  in  the  same  latitude,  'f  he  reader  must  bear  all  these  facts 
in  mind,  and  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rule  on  this  suhject. 

t  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
equator  round  the  globe  is  about  85",  and  that  at  the  poles  is  —10°, 
or  ten  degrees  behw  zero,  water  freezing  at  32°  above  zero.  In  the 
tiopics,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  about  the  height  of  l(),000 
feet  above  the  sea:  in  latitude  45°,  (that  of  Venice  and  South 
J-Jui  ope,)  it  is  at  about  6000  feet. 


air,  but  the  earth  accumulating  the  heat  more  rapidly 
and  more  permanently,  it  will  communicate  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  air,  a  greater  degree  of  temperature  than 
It  would  otherwise  have  :  and  from  a  well-known  law,  this 
heated  portion  of  air  would  rise,  or  ascend,  and  its  place 
would  be  sup|)lied  with  colder  air  coming  from  a  distance, 
which  would  be  heated  in  its  turn,  and  rise,  and  so  on, 
producing  a  constant  current  upwards  of  hot  air.  Now 
this  current  would  prevent  the  clouds  pa-ssing  over  the  spot, 
from  condensing  by  cold  into  rain,  hence  no  rain  would  fall 
on  the  parched  soil,  and  it  is  certain,  that  without  moisture, 
little  or  no  vegetation  can  be  produced. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  same  plain  to  consist,  instead  of 
barren  sand,  of  some  earth  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
grass,  or  moss,  or  any  vei'»J'ire,  this  would  screen  the 
earth  fi'om  the  accumulating  heat.  Little  or  no  upward 
current  would  arise,  clouds  would  be  condensed  in  the 
higher  regions,  and  rain  would  fall,  or  at  least,  the  vapours 
would  be  condensed  by  the  colder  vegetable  clothing,  and 
this  dew  would  accelerate  the  growth  of  fresh  i>lants,  till 
in  time,  a  forest  might  cover  the  foJtner  naked  expanse. 
These  trees  would  still  further  sh.ade  the  earth,  and  pre- 
serve its  moistened  surface  from  evaporation,  and  would 
also  attract  moisture,  and  consequently  keep  down  the 
tem)ierature  of  such  a  country. 

When,  however,  a  sandy  plain  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  a  quantity  of  water  is  always  collected  friaii 
the  atmosphere  by  their  summits,  and  naturally  descending 
their  sides,  irrigates  the  plain  by  rivers,  which  counteract 
the  aridity  that  would  otherwise  accompany  it ;  or  if  not 
abundant  enough  to  form  rivers,  at  least  forms  springs, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Oases  of  Africa.  (See  p.  39.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  or  to  bo  aware  of  the 
dift'ercnce  of  level  of  adjacent  countries,  by  simple  ocular 
inspection.  A  valley  intersecting  a  idain,  is  obvious  to 
every  one  traversing  it,  but  if  a  person  ascend  a  chain  of 
hills  rising  from  a  plain,  on  descending  on  the  other  side 
he  cannot  immediately  tell  whether  he  is  come  down  to  tb.e 
same  level  as  the  plain,  or  whether  he  is  above  or  below  it. 
We  all  know  that  the  land,  generally,  most  be  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  sea  would  overflow  it, 
and  we  know  that  the  land  is  not  equally  high,  because 
we  see  it  shelve  down  to  the  shore  in  some  parts,  or  form 
very  steep  cliffs  in  others,  while  we  see  valleys  and  moun- 
tains varying  it  on  all  sides.  Few  persons,  however,  are 
aware,  that  the  difference  in  the  level  of  extensive  regi ms  is 
so  great,  that  while  the  Table-Land  of  Asia  is  raised  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  vast  extent,  of 
about  18,000  square  miles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  that  is  absolutely  5c/o;cthe  level  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  now  known,  that  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  great 
revolutions  in  the  surface  of  tlie  globe  are  brought  about 
by  the  slow,  but  constant,  wearing  down  of  all  the  elevated 
parts,  by  the  action  of  water,  and  also  through  the  eleva- 
tion of  new  islands  and  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  by  earthquakes  $.  Tliero  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  having  been  raised  from  the  deep, 
since  the  existence  of  other  more  ancient  countries. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  a  large  tract  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  to  be  gradually  raised  till  it  forms  dry  land,  it  will 
for  many  ages  present  the  appearance  of  a  level  tract  or 
jilain,  and  such  is  probably  the  origin  of  most  of  those 
extensive  deserts,  steppes,  plains,  &c.,  which  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  popular  account  of 
some  of  these,  since  they  are  less  known  from  their  being 
comparatively  uninhabited,  and  little  visited  ;  and  the 
varieties  in  their  appearance  and  their  productions,  with  9 

the  few  common  points  of  resemblance,  will  afford  a  useful 
and  entertaining  lesson,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  of  knowledge  which 
Physical  Geography  presents. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  plains  in  South  America, 
called 

THE  LLANOS. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Caraccas,  there  lies  a  vast  plain,  stretching  southwards 

i  This  theoiy  has  been  advanced  and  maintained  by  Professor 
Lyeli,  in  his  recent  work,  Principles  of  Geology,  with  such  power  of 
reasoning  and  extent  of  knowledge  as  will,  we  are  convinced,  cause 
a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  Geology.  We  may  here,  once  for  all, 
acknov.lcdie  our  obligations  to  that  work,  for  many  of  the  princi- 
ples and  facts  in  any  way  connected  with  that  science  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Supplements  of  this  Magazine. 
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far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  horizon.  The  contrast 
presented  on  leavinj^  the  fertile,  undulating  valleys  of 
that  country,  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tacaragua, 
doited  over  wilh  islands  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
is  indescribable.  The  traveller  quits  a  beautiful  tract, 
covered  with  the  palms,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  of  a  lro])ical 
lar.d,  to  enter  on  a  barren  desert.  No  hill,  r,o  elevation, 
disturbs  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  except  here  and  there 
Hat  banks,  so  called  by  the  natives,  raised  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  general  level,  but,  from  their  slight  elevation 
and  their  great  extent,  hardly  distinguishable.  These  are 
sometimes  two  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  appear 
like  i-slands  in  a  waveless  sea. 

Tliat  this  plain  was  once  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  there 
is  conclusi\e  evidence,  from  those  facts  which  speak  more 
decisively  tiian  any  historic  human  records ;  and  at  that 
time  the  haalfs  formed  shoals  analogous  to  those  in  our 
jiresent  seas.  The  observant  and  scientific  traveller  has 
his  iniagination  carried  back  to  this  primaeval  period,  by 
an  optical  illusion  presented  to  his  view.  When  at  night 
the  e)e  ranges  over  the  level  tvgct  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
\  ision,  the  level  line  which  forms  the  horizon  reminds  him 
of  that  of  a  tranquil  ocean*,  and  the  stars  as  they  rise  or  set, 
are  absolutely  rellected  in  the  stratum  of  air  that  lies  on  the 
earth,  as  if  seen  in  real  water.  This  phenomenon  arises 
flora  the  same  causes  which  produce  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  in  day  time  ;  that  illusion  which  mocks  the  thirsty 
and  fainting  traveller  with  the  appearance  of  lakes  of 
wafer,  when  journeying  over  hot  sandy  plains, . 

But  the  real  ocean,  with  its  associations,  is  a  pleasing, 
though  sublime  object,  while  the  "  Llanos"  of  South 
America  lie  stretched  out  before  the  eye,  like  the  naked 
rocky  crust  of  a  worn-out  planet.  The  interest  they  excite 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  arises  only  from  their  natural 
history.  Unlike  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  contain  no  Oases 
to  recall  the  mind  to  earlier  races  of  inhabitants;  no  carved 
monuments,  no  ruins,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  past  age  of 
glory  and  renown  :  no  fruit-trees  run  wild,  to  indicate  that 
the  dihgence  of  past  generations  was  exerted  to  provide 
food  for  their  population.  This  portion  of  our  globe  seems 
estranged  from  all  human  interest ;  a  wild  arena  for 
unruttered  animal  and  vegetable  existence. 

The  Llanos  extend  from  the  mountains  on  the  coast  of 
C'aracca.s  to  the  forests  of  Guayana ;  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Merida  to  the  great  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  ; 
iu  a  .'■;outh-v,esterly  direction,  they  stretch,  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  from  the  rivers  Mcta  and  Nicbada,  to  the  unfre- 
quented sources  of  the  Guaviare,  comprising  a  surface  of 
about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  Though  thus  close 
to  the  equator,  yet,  from  the  physical  geography  of  this 
ontiu'.nt,  they  do  not  resemble  the  Sahara  of  Africa  in 
constant  barrenness,  hut,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  are 
covered  with  grass,  like  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Aires,  or 
the  Table-Lands  of  central  Asia. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  lower  temperature  and  greater  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  of  equinoctial  America,  compared  with 
tliat  of  Africa,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  form  of  this 
part  of  the  globe.  Narrow,  and  much  indented  with  seas 
and  bays  within  the  northern  tropic,  it  presents  but  a  com- 
paratively sn)all  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays ; 
while  the  great  expanse  towards  the  North  Pole  ;  an  open 
ocean,  over  which  the  tropical  winds  come  ;  the  llatncss  of 
the  eastern  coast ;  the  stream  of  cold  sea-water  which 
flows  from  Terra  del  Fuego  along  the  Peruvian  coast;  the 
number  of  mountain-chains  rearing  their  snow-covered 
summits  far  above  the  clouds ;  the  multitude  of  enormous 


*  Tliat  this  effect  of  resemblance  to  a  sea  is  not  exaggerated,  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hall,  when  speaking  of  anotlier 
extensive  plain,— a  very  conclusive  authority  on  many  suljjects. 

"  Some  of  these  singular  places"  (the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,)  are  nearly  level,  others  have  a  gently  swelling  or  roll- 
ini;  surface.  I'lic  grand  prairie  of  the  Illinois  has  specimens  of  both 
kinds,  but  its  general  character  is  level,  with  a  few  clumps  of  trees, 
and  these  far  between.  The  resemblance  to  the  sea  which  some  of 
.the  prairies  exhibited  was  really  most  singular.  There  is  one  spot  in 
larlicular,  near  the  middle  of  the  grand  prairie,  where  the  ground 
lappened  to  be  of  a  rolling  character,  and  where,  excepting  in  the 
rticle  of  colour,— and  that  was  not  widely  different  from  the  tinge 
if  some  seas,— the  similarity  was  so  striking  that  I  almost  forgot 
►here  I  was.  This  deception  was  heightened  by  a  circumstance 
ffhich  I  had  often  heard  mentioned,  but  the  force  of  which  none 
but  a  seaman  could  fully  estimate;  I  mean  the  appearance  of  tlie 
distant  insulated  trees  as  they  rose  above  the  horizon,  or  receded 
fri.rn  our  view  :  they  were  so  exactly  like  strange  sails  heaving  in 
r.?ht,  that  I  am  sure  if  two  or  three  sailors  had  been  present  they 
would  almost  have  agreed  as  to  what  canvass  these  magical  vessels 
■were  carrying. Traveli  in  AV(/i  Amertca,  vol.  iii. 


rivers;  impenetrable  forests,  occupying  the  equatorial 
regions  where  the  land  is  most  extended  ;  all  concur  to 
keep  down  the  heat  and  aridity  of  America,  compared 
with  the  African  peninsula,  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  it  in  all  these  characteristics.  These  peculiarities  are 
sufficient  to  explain,  why  Africa  and  South  America  pre- 
sent the  most  opposite  character  of  climates,  and  the  most 
different  features  of  vegetation. 

Though  the  Llanos  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
fertile  earth,  and  are  periodically  flooded  by  rains,  so  that 
they  are  decorated  with  luxuriant  verdure ;  yet  the  neigh- 
bouring native  tribes  have  never  been  enticed  to  leave  the 
lovely  valleys  of  the  Caraccas  and  the  coast,  or  the  shores 
of  the  Orinoco,  to  settle  in  these  wastes.  On  the  first 
arrival  of  European  and  African  settlers,  these  deserts 
were  found  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The  Llanos 
are  now  especially  appropriated  to  rearing  cattle,  though 
the  management  of  animals  yielding  milk  fit  for  human 
food  was  unknown  to  all  the  aborigines  of  the  new 
continent. 

Two  kinds  of  native  cattle  pasture  in  the  grass-plains  of 
West  Canada  as  well  as  in  Mexico:  the  long-horned 
mouflon,  the  original  stem  of  the  sheep,  abounds  on  the 
dry,  naked,  calcareous  rocks  of  California  ;  and  the  camel- 
like vikunnas,  alpacas,  and  llamas,  are  peculiar  to  the 
southern  continent.  Except  the  last,  all  these  useful 
animals  have  preserved  their  natural  freedom  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  employment  of  milk  and  cheese  as  articles 
of  food,  like  the  culture  of  farinaceous  grasses,  being  a 
characteristic  distinction  of  the  people  of  the  old  world. 

Since,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  the  shepherd's  life,  that 
beneficial  middle-slate  which  fixes  the  wandering  hunter- 
tnbes  to  the  meadows,  and  prepares  them  for  tlie  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  was  unknown  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
America,  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  absence  of 
jiopulation  in  the  Llanos,  on  their  first  discovery  by 
Europeans,  must  be  attributed.  Hence  appears  also  a 
variety  of  animal  forms  which  have  remained  in  a  stata 
of  nature,  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  man. 


Each  continent  of  the  globe  has  animals  peculiar  to  it; 
many  are  only  ditferent  species  of  genera  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  thert  are  many  genera  of  animals  peculiar  to  South 
America  ;  though  those  arc  not  so  strikingly  ditt'crent  from 
the  animals  of  the  old  world,  as  those  of  New  Holland  are 
from  the  animals  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  Llanos  are  found,  the  agouti,  of  the  same  order 
as  the  guinea-pig,  rabbit,  porcupine,  &c. ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hare,  and  has  many  of  its  habits.  The  armadillo,, 
a  singular  animal,  having  a  scaly  hard    shell,  which  is 


THE   ARMADILLO. 

flexible  enough  to  give  full  scope  to  its  motions,  and  is  yet 
a  secure  defence  from  most  enemies,  belongs  to  the  same 
order  as  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  &e.,  an;l  lives  on  vegetable 
food,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  The  chigiiire  or  capi/bara, 
another  animal  of  the  guinea-pig  tribe,  and  the  largest 
known;  lives  in  herds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on 
fish  and  fruits.  The  chinche,  a  species  of  marten,  like  our 
European  pole-cat,  possesses,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  the  power  of  defending  itself,  by  emitting  an 
odour,  so  intolerable,  as  seriously  to  affect  men  or  animals 
exposed  to  it.  Another,  the  mariputa,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  is  protected  from  the  jaguar,  its 
chief  enemy,  by  the  virulence  and  fcetidness  of  tha 
etfluvia  which  it  emits. 

Of  the  more  formidable  animals,  the  puma,  or  American 
lion,  must  be  mentioned  first;   but  both  this,   and   t'le 
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jaguar,  and  otlier  allied  species,  are  well  known  to  Euro- 
peans, from  being  seen  in 'most  menageries.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  raullitude  of  living  creatures  that  swarm 
on  these  plains. 

Nearly  uninhabitable  except  to  such  animals,  these 
plains  would  never  have  arrested  the  steps  of  those  tribes 
who,  Indian-like,  prefer  vegetable  food,  were  not  the 
Mauritia,or  Fan-palm,  found  scattered  over  them  here  and 
there.  The  benefits  of  this  important  plant  are  widely 
known  the  stem  attains  a  height  of  five  and  twenty  feet, 
in  about  120  or  150  years,  and  they  form  lovely  groups  of 
brilliant  green  in  moist  spots,  something  as  our  alders  do. 
They  preserve  by  their  shade  the  humidity  of  the  ground, 
and  hence  the  Indians  maintain,  that  the  Mauritia  myste- 
riously attracts  water  to  its  roots*. 


THE   FAN-PALM, 

Tliis  tree  alone  supports  the  unsubdued  nation  of  the 
Guaraunes,  who  dwell  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco. 
They  suspend  mats  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  with 
great  skill  from  stem  to  stem;  and  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  Deltat  is  overflowed,  they  reside  entirely  in  the 
trees  by  means  of  these  mats,  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  apes.  These  hanging  huts  are  partly  covered  over 
vvitli  clay :  the  fires  for  domestic  purposes  are  lighted  on 
tlie  lower  story,  which  is  always  damp  from  the  subjacent 
water,  and  the  traveller  by  night,  in  sailing  along  the  river, 
sees  the  (lames  in  rows,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air. 

But  besides  a  secure  dwelling,  the  Mauritia  affords 
them  food  also;  before  the  blossoms  J  of  the  male  tree  burst 
their  delicate  spathes,  or  sheaths,  and  at  that  period  alone, 
the  pith  of  the  stem  contains  a  sago-like  kind  of  meal, 
which,  like  Cassava,  is  dried  in  thin  cakes.  The  sap, 
when  fermented,  becomes  a  sweet,  intoxicating  wine ;  the 
fruit,  which  is  reddish,  resembles  a  pine-cone  in  form,  and 
affords,  like  the  Pisang,  and  most  fruits  of  the  tropics,  a 
varied  nourishment  in  its  different  stages.     Thus  we  find, 

•  By  an  analogous  fallacy,  mistaking  cause  and  effect,  they  pro- 
test against  ihe  destroying  of  snakes;  because  they  say  the  lagunes 
dry  up  when  these  reptiles  are  removed.  The  .Mauritia  thrives  only 
\vhere  inot-.-Lure  collects,  and  the  serpents  only  frequent  the  stagnant 
ponds. 

t  When  a  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  these 
form  a  triangular  figure,  and  the  plain  throush  which  they  run  is 
called  the  Delta  of  the  river,  from  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  D, 
which  is  of  a  triangular  form. 

%  Many  Palms  are  what  botanists  term  dicecious;  that  is,  have  the 
male  and  female  flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  on  separate  plr.nls. 


in  the  lowest  scale  of  human  cultivation,  a  whole  race 
dependent  on  a  single  plant,  as  certain  insects  arc  confined 
to  one  part  of  a  flower. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  the  Europeans,  has, 
of  course,  altered  this  scene;  and  these  plains  are  now 
become  inhabited.  Towns  are  built,  here  and  there,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the 
intercourse  between  the  coast  and  Guayana,  while  others, 
in  the  interior,  are  the  abodes  of  families  who  rear  cattle, 
as  is  now  every  where  done  on  these  boundless  wastes. 
These  villages,  for  they  deserve  no  higher  denomination, 
lie  sometimes  several  days'  journeys  apart,  and  consist  of 
rude  huts,  constructed  of  stakes  and  reeds  woven  together, 
and  covered  with  hides.  Horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  left  to 
run  wild,  in  innumerable  troops^,  roam  over  the  steppes. 
The  incredible  multiplication  of  these  animals,  since  their 
introduction  from  the  Old  World,  is  the  more  astonishing, 
wlien  the  manifold  dangers  and  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  that  country,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

When  the  vertical  rays  of  the  ever-cloudless  sun  have 
withered  up  the  grass  to  dust,  the  hardened  earth  opens  as 
if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  If  the  surface  is  then  acted 
on  by  opposing  currents  of  air,  a  singular  appearance  is 
presented  on  the  plain.  Funnel-shaped  clouds  of  sand  rise 
iVom  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  vortex,  analogous  to 
the  water-spouts  so  formidable  to  the  mariner  on  the  ocean; 
a  troubled  straw-coloured  light  is  thrown  from  the  sky, 
which  seems  as  if  it  had  come  down  nearer  the  earth  ;  the 
horizon  appears  to  approach,  and  contributes  still  more  to 
bewilder  the  traveller,  caught  in  this  commotion :  the  air, 
filled  with  sand,  augments  the  usual  heat,  the  east  wind 
comes,  heated  by  contact  with  the  glowing  earth,  and 
brings  anything  but  refreshment  ||.  The  small  pools  of 
water,  hitherto  protected  from  evaporation  by  the  sl'.ade  of 
the  Fan-palm,  are  at  length  dried  up ;  as,  in  the  nortli, 
animals  become  torpid  from  excess  of  cold,  here  the  con- 
trary cause  produces  a  similar  effect,  and  the  crocodile 
and  the  boa  lie  buried  deep  in  the  hardened  earth.  Hero, 
also,  the  deceitful  mirage  allures  the  beguiled  wanderer : 
the  horses  and  cattle,  tormented  with  burning  tliirst,  and 
bewildered  by  the  clouds  of  sand,  run  around  neighing 
and  bellowing  with  outstretched  necks,  snuffing  the  wind, 
to  detect,  by  the  slightest  moisture  in  the  curvent,  some 
distant  pool,  which  has  escaped  the  effects  of  the  heat. 
The  mules,  with  more  apparent  foresight,  seek  alleviation 
from  the  Melon-Cactus,  which  contains  a  juicy  and  refresh- 


THE    MELON-CACTUS. 

ing  interior  beneath  its  hard  and  prickly  bark;  they  strike 
aside  the  prickles  with  their  fore-foot,  and  then  with  great 

{  It  has  been  computed  that  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and 
90,OUO  mules,  wander  at  large  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Ormoco  ; 
and  in  the  I'ampas  that  there  are  12,000,000  cattle  and  3,000,001.! 
horses; — all  these  sprang  from  tiie  few  individuals  carried  over  by 
iho  Spaniards  on  their  first  settling!  The  horned  cattle  arc  princi- 
pally valuable  for  ilicir  hides  and  tallow;  8(X),000  are  annually  ex- 
portel  from  liuenos  Aires  and  Monte  Video  alone. 

!l  'these  clouds  of  dust  are  especially  frequent  in  the  Peruvian 
sandy  plains,  between  Amotape  and  Coquimbo  ;  they  would  be 
very  fatal  to  travellers,  if  not  avoided  when  seen  jpproaching. 
What  appears  remarkable  is,  that  these  partial  whirlwinds  always 
arise  during  a  general  calm  ;  in  this,  also,  the  analogy  between  the 
ocean  of  air  and  the  ocean  of  water  is  preserved ;  in  the  latter,  small 
streams,  in  which  the  rippling  is  distinctly  audible,  are  often  ob- 
served during  a  dead  calm.  Electricity  is  the  primary  cause  ef  »II 
these  phenomena, 
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precaution  apply  their  moutli  to  the  plant.  But  so  for- 
midable are  the  guards  with  which  nature  has  furnished  this 
reservoir,  that  animals  are  often  seen  lamed  in  the  hoof 
from  this  cause. 

When  niglit  comes  on  after  the  hurning  day,  and  brinsis 
a  diminution  of  temperature,  the  persecuted  animals  are 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  alleviation ;  enormous  bats  attack 
them  during  sleep,  and  suck  their  blood,  or  hang  to 
their  coats  and  form  wounds,  in  w  hich  mosquitos,  gad-llies, 
and  a  multitude  of  insects,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  convert 
them  into  festering  sores.  Thus,  during  the  dry  season, 
the  larger  quadrupeds  lead  a  life  of  ceaseless  misery  in 
these  regions. 

On  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  the  whole  scene  is 
quickly  and  strangely  changed :  the  deep-blue  of  the  ever- 
cloudless  sky  becomes  lighter;  at  night,  the  black  spot  in 
the  glorious  southern  constellation  of  the  cross  is  hardly 
perceivable :  the  soft  phosphorescent  glimmer  of  the 
raagellanic  clouds  is  extinguished,  and  even  the  vertical 
stars  of  the  eagle  and  ophiuchus,  shine  with  a  tremulous 
and  less  planet-like  light*.  A  few  soUtary  clouds  first 
appear,  like  distant  mountains  in  the  south;  vapours 
spread  themselves  like  veils  across  the  zenith,  and, the 
distant  thunder  announces  the  approach  of  the  refreshing 
rain. 

Scarcely  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  moistened,  when  the 
reeking  grounds  are  overspread  with  Kylltngia,  Paspalum, 
and  other  sedges  and  grasses ;  herbaceous  MimoscE  unfold 
their  leaves,  and,  together  with  the  early  song  of  birds,  and 
the  opening  tlowers  of  the  water-plants,  salute  the  rising 
sun.  The  horses  and  cattle  now  revel  in  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  existence,  though  the  beautiful  spotted  jaguar 
lurks  in  the  tall  herbage,  and  darts,  like  the  eastern  tiger, 
on  the  unwary  animal. 

According  to  the  natives,  the  moistened  shores  of  the 
ponds  are  occasionally  seen  to  rise  and  break  into  clods, 
which  are  cast,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  mud-volcano, 
into  the  air.  The  prudent  spectator,  aware  of  the  cause, 
hastens  from  the  place;  for  a  gigantic  water-snake  or  a 
fearful  crocodile  rises  from  the  pit,  aroused  from  their  torpor 
by  the  first  gush  of  rain. 

By  degrees,  the  rivers  which  form  the  southern  boundary 
to  the  plains,  the  Arauca,  the  Apurc,  and  the  Payara, 
ovorllow  their  banks,  and  the  same  animals  which,  in  the 
preceding  half  year,  fainted  from  thirst  on  the  parched  and 
burning  soil,  are  now  compelled  to  live  as  amphibious : 
one  part  of  the  steppes  becomes  a  vast  lake,  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  which  can  sail  ten  or  twelve  miles  together 
straight  across  the  country.  The  mares  withdraw  with 
their  foals  to  the  higher  banks,  which  again  resume  their 
character  of  islands ;  but  with  each  day  these  dry  spots 
diminish,  and  at  last,  from  want  of  pastui-e,  the  crowded 
horses  are  seen  swimming  about  for  hours  together,  seeking 
a  scanty  food  from  the  flowering  grasses  which  still  rear 
tlieir  heads  above  the  brown  turbid  waters.  Many  foals 
are  drowned  in  consequence,  and  many  are  seized  by 
crocodiles,  or  struck  and  disabled  by  their  serrated  tails : 
not  unfrequently  cattle  and  horses  are  afterwards  seen, 
who  have  escaped  from  these  monsters,  and  carry  on  their 
limbs  tlie  marks  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  these  blood-thirsty 
lizards. 

This  appearance  reminds  the  thoughtful  observer  of  the 
power  of  conforming  with  exterior  circumstances  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed,  in  common  with  man,  certain 
species,  both  of  animals  and  plants.  The  hurse  and  the  ox, 
like  the  farinaceous  grasses,  have  been  carried  by  him  over 
the  whole  earth ;  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Plata,  from  the 

•  These  various  appearances  are  the  results  of  increasing  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  therefore  precede  the  rain.  The  drier  the  atmosphere, 
the  deeper  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  hence,  the  intense  azure  of  that  of 
tropical  climates.  Knglish  travellers  are  even  struck  with  the  great 
difference  between  their  native  sky  and  that  of  Italy  in  this  respect. 
An  instrument  has  been  contrived  by  wliich  the  depth  of  blue  has 
been  measured,  and  meteorological  observations  are  made  with  it;  it 
is  called  a  Cyanomcter,  (blue  measurer.)  As  the  moisture  increases, 
distant  objects  become  more  obscure  an  J  faint ;  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  therefore,  are  not  so  bright.  The  spot  in  the  Cross  is  an 
asl:o!joinical  phenomenon  on  which  scientific  men  are  not  agreed; 
it  appears  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  and,  therefore,  just 
the  reverse  of  those  apparent  clusters  of  stars  which  compose  what 
are  called  Xeljula:,  the  Milky-way,  and  the  Matjellanic  clouds. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Capt.  Hall's  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  effecls  of  seeing  the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, as  they  gradually  rise  above  the  horizon,  in  sailing;  and 
especially  the  feelings  excited  by  the  Cross,  the  sign  of  our  salvation, 
planted  by  God  in  the  heavens  as  a  beacon  to  matt.—See  Saturday 
Magazine,  \o\.  111.,  f.\39. 


African  Coast  to  the  Plains  of  Antisana,  which  are  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneritfo-I-.  Here  the  northern  Birch,  there  the  Date- 
Palm.  affords  a  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun  to  the 
animals  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  same  genus 
which,  in  North-eastern  Etirope,  combats  with  wolves  and 
bears,  is  exposed  in  another  hemisphere  to  the  attacks  of 
tigers  and  crocodiles ! 

But  it  is  not  only  from  these  enemies  that  the  herds  and 
troops  of  cattle  and  horses  are  exposed  to  danger,  they 
have  a  fearful  foe  among  the  fish.  The  stagnant  lakes  of 
Bera  and  Bastro  are  filled  with  innumerable  electric  fe/.s-J, 
which  possess  the  power,  at  pleasure,  of  sending  a  very 
powerful  shock  from  any  part  of  their  slimy  yellow-spotted 
bodies  ;  they  are  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  possess  this  ex- 
traordinary faculty  in  sufficient  ]X)wer  to  kill  the  largest 
animals  if  they  can  discharge  their  organs  at  once,  and  in 
the  most  favourable  direction.  At  one  time  they  existed 
in  such  numbers  in  one  of  the  water-courses  of  the  road 
from  Uritucu,  that  every  year  many  horses,  stunned  by 
their  shocks,  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  ford.  All  other 
fish  fly  the  neighbourhood  of  this  formidable  eel ;  and  the 
angler,  on  the  bank,  is  often  startled  by  a  shock  conveyed 
to  him  along  his  moistened  line  j. 


The  comparative  efficiency  of  the  deserts  and  steppes  of 
the  globe,  as  barriers  between  the  adjoining  countries,  is 
proved  by  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  physical 
and  moral  characters  of  these  contiguous  lands. 

Africa's  northern  deserts  separate  the  two  great  human 
races,  which,  originating  from  a  common  home,  have  long 
been  at  variance,  and  whose  discord  has  been  the  subject 
of  mythology,  under  the  fabled  strife  of  Osiris  and  Typhon. 
North  of  Mount  Atlas  dwell  the  smooth,  long-haired  people, 
of  tawny  complexion  and  Caucasian  features;  southwards, 
on  the  contrary,  from  Senegal  towards  Soudan,  Negroes 
alone  are  found,  in  various  stages  of  improvement. 

In  middle  Asia,  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  divide  Siberian 
barbarism  from  the  earliest  seat  of  human  cultivation  in 
the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  South  America,  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  limit  the 
extent  of  European  half-civilization,  which  has  more 
recently  been  introduced  there.  North,  between  the  moun- 
tain-chains of  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  thriving 
towns  and  cheerful  villages  crowd  on  each  other,  and  a 
taste  for  the  arts  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as 
their  necessary  result,  the  noble  zeal  for  civil  freedom,  are 
now  aroused.  Towards  the  south,  a  gloomy  wilderness 
surrounds  the  steppes  ;  forests  thousands  of  years  old,  an 
impenetrable  thicket,  fill  the  marshy  territory  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon;  mighty  masses  of  granite  nar- 
row the  bed  of  the  foaming  streams ;  mountain  and  forest 
re-echo  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  combined  with  the 
roar  of  the  tiger  and  the  dead  howl  of  the  bearded  ape. 
Where  the  sliallower  waters  leave  a  sand-bank  dry,  the 
body  of  the  lurking  crocodile  is  seen  lying,  its  jaws  opened 
to  seize  its  prey,  and  so  motionless  that  it  is  often  covered 
with  birds,  who  perch  on  it.  The  spotted  boa,  with  his  tail 
wound  round  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  his  long  body  doubled 
together,  watches  the  opportunity  and  darts  on  sonio  joung 
bull,  or  a  more  feeble  deer,  as  it  approaches  the  hank,  and, 
after  smearing  the  body  with  its  venomous  saliva,  sucks  it 
in  slowly  and  with  eflTort  through  its  distended  throat  and 
neckll  ;  and  then  lies  for  weeks  overcome  with  the  mass 
of  food,  till  it  is  digested,  and  hunger  again  compels  it 
to  seek  a  new  meal. 

t  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  hence  so  much  diminished  on 
these  plains,  that  when  the  wild  cattle  are  baited  by  hounds,  blood 
issues  from  their  nose  and  mouth. 

X  Gijmnotits  Etectriciis;  it  belongs  to  a  very  different  section  of 
the  class,  to  that  of  the  eel  (Miuicnit)  properly  so  called.— See 
Salurday  Mugatine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  144. 

§  The  identity  of  Voltaism,  or  Galvanism,  and  electricity  is  well 
known,  the  action  of  the  former  species  of  these  two  divisions,  is 
supposed  to  exist,  in  a  latent  state,  in  all  organized  matter,  where 
dissimilarly  constituted  parts  are  in  coiitacU  and  appears  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  vitality,  as  well  as 
with  almost  every  one  of  the  physical  world. 

II  The  saliva  with  which  this  serpent  covers  its  victim  accelerates 
putrefaction,  the  muscular  part  becomes  softened  like  jelly,  and 
enables  the  reptile  to  swallow  whole  limbs  at  a  time.  When  swim- 
ming in  the  Orinoco,  they  raise  their  head  above  the  water  like_  a 
dog:  they  occasionally  attain  a  if  ngth  of  forty-five  feet  as  it  is  said, 
but  ihe  largest  skin  ever  brought  to  F^urope  has  not  exceeded  two  and 
twenty.  The  American  serpent  (a  python,^  is  a  distinct  species 
from  lh«  Kast  Indian, 
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Various  races  of  natives  inhabit  this  grand  and  wild 
scenery,  separated  by  a  decided  difference  of  language. 
Some  lead  a  wandering  life,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and 
living  on  ants,  gums,  and  even  earth,  like  the  Otoniaks 
and  Jaruren,  the  outcasts  as  it  were  of  mankind. 

While  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  flow  between  I'licir 
banks,  these  tribes  live  on  fish  and  turtle ;  they  kill  the 
former  by  arrows  when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapon  for  this  chase.  As 
soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  fishery  ceases,  and 
during  the  flixids,  which  last  two  or  three  months,  these 
Otomaks  consume  enormous  quantities  of  earth  as  food ; 
large  stores  are  kept  in  their  huts,  ready  prepared  by 
baking,  in  pyramidal  heaps  of  balls*;  and  the  Missionaries 
state,  that  one  man  will  eat  from  three  quarters  to  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  it  in  a  day.  According  to  their  own 
avowal,  this  clay  is  their  principal  food  during  the  rainy 
season,  occasionally  adding  a  lizard  or  a  small  fish  if  the)' 
can  obtain  cither,  or  a  fern-root ;  but  they  are  so  fond  of 
this  strange  diet,  that,  even  during  the  dry  season,  when 
they  have  an  ample  supply  offish,  they  daily  swallow  some 
of  the  clay  after  a  repast,  by  way  of  a  treat.  They  are  of 
a  dark  copper  complexion,  with  disagreeable  Tartarian 
features,  robust,  but  not  with  prominent  bellies,  as  most 
savages,  and  they  appear  to  undergo  little  diminution  in 
flesh  during  the^season  of  their  earth-diet,  nor  does  their 
health  appear  at  all  injured  by  itt. 

Other  tribes,  like  the  Maquiritars  and  the  Makos,  are 
more  cultivated,  consume  fruits  raised  by  themselves,  and 
have  fixed  abodes  in  consequence.  But  large  portions  of 
territory  between  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapa,  are 
tenanted  only  by  the  tapir  and  the  gregarious  species  of 
apes ;  yet  in  these  deserted  plains,  images  carved  in  tho 
rocks,  show  that  at  some  former  period  they  were  the 
abodes  of  more  cultivated  races  than  any  now  bordering  on 
them,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
human  existence,  and  quite  incapable  of  executing  any 
such  sculptures. 

Among  the  present  degraded  rqces,  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions, as  might  be  expected,  reign  wiVhout  control.  Whole 
races  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  others  more 
skilled  than  all  civilized  mankind  ever  are  in  the  knowledge 
of  vegetable  poisons,  have  their  thumb-nail  dipped  in"  a 
most  violent  onel',  always  rea<ly  to  iailict  the  mortal  wound 
on  any  enemy  whom  they  can  surprise.  The  weaker  tribes, 
when  migrating,  are  compelled,  for  self-|n-eser\-ation,  to 
obliterate  with  care  their  footmarks,  in  order  to  foil  their 
relentless  and  ingenious  pursuers. 

THE  PAMI'AS. 

South  America  contains  another  plain  three  times  as 
extensive  as  the  Llanos,  if  not  so  interesting  from  its 
productions.     This  plain,  called  the  Pampas,  lies   on  the 

*  "  On  the  6th  of  June,  IROO,  on  our  return  from  the  Rio  Nosro, 
when  we  descended  the  Orinoco,  wc  passed  a  day  in  a  mission 
inhabited  by  the  earth-tatin?  Otomaks;  the  village  was  called  J.a 
Conception  di  Uranua,  and  was  picturesquely  situated  against  a 
granite  rock.  The  earth  which  this  people  devour  is  an  unctuous 
mild  clay,  true  potters'-earth,  coloured  yellowish-gray  by  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  ;  it  ls  carefully  selected  for  use,  and  is  found  on  some 
banks  on  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco  and  Meta.  They  distinguish  one 
kind  of  earth  from  another  by  the  taste,  for  all  clay  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  them  :  they  knead  the  earth  into  balls  of  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  toast  these  before  a  slow  fire  till  the 
outside  becomes  reddish  ;  when  wanted  they  are  again  softened  iu 
water.  These  Indians  are  very  wild,  and  averse  from  all  agriculture  : 
it  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  farthest  nations  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  designating  any  thing  very  filthy,  to  say,  '  so  dirty  that 
the  Otomaks  eat  it.'" — Humboldt. 

_  t  To  the  physiological  question,  whether,  or  in  what  wa-y,  this 
simple  earth  can  supply  the  place  of  food,  there  is,  at  present,  no 
decided  satisfactory  answer,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  every 
where  within  the  Tropics,  men  have  a  singular  and  uncoiiquerable 
craving  for  swallowing  earth  at  times.  The  Indian  v.omen  engaged 
in  the  potteries  on  the  iMagdalena,  often  eat  a  portion  of  the  clay  on 
which  they  are  at  work,  but  all  except  the  Otomaks  suffer  in  their 
heaUh  severely,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity.  The  negroes 
brought  to  tho  West  Indies  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade, 
always  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  kind  of  clay,  similar  to  wbnt.  as 
they  said,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  with  impunity  in  their 
own  country  ;  but  the  practice  was  forbidden,  from  finding  I  hat  they 
were  injured  by  it,  and  the  earth  was  consequently  only  sold  secretly 
in  the  markets.  According  to  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  a 
similar  taste  is  found  in  many  parts  of  tropical  countries. 

}  This  poison  is  called  ciirure,  and  is  obtained  from  an  unknown 
plant,  but  belonging  to  a  genus  which  is  very  poisonous;  the  single 
seed  of  one  species  is  suHicient  to  kill  twenty  persons. 


eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  and  extends  from  their  foot  to 
the  Atlantic.  Captain  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  who  journeyed  over 
this  immense  expanse  in  1825,  has  given  the  latest,  and 
by  far  the  most  interesting  accoun*  of  it;  and  from  his 
work  we  shall  principally  take  out  notice. 

The  Pampas  are  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth  ; 
and  in  the  same  latitude,  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  divided 
into  three  very  distinct  regions.  On  leaving  Buenos  Aires, 
the  earth  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  is  clothed 
with  large  thistles  and  clover;  for  the  next  four  hnndred 
and  fifty,  the  plain  presents  nothing  but  long  grass,  and 
the  remainder,  to  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  covered  with 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  two  latter  divisions  are 
little  changed  during  the  year,  the  grass  only  becoming 
more  brown  from  the  sumrner-heats,  but  the  district  of 
thistles  varies  in  a  singular  manner.  In  winter,  the 
country  looks  like  a  vast  turnip-field,  the  clover  is  luxu- 
riant, and  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  grazing  in  unrestrained 
liberty,  present  a  beautiful  scene.  The  clover  disappears 
as  spring  advances,  the  thistles  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
attain  an  altitude  of  ten  or  eleven  feet;  forming  a 
forest  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast  by  their  strong  and 
prickly  stems  and  leaves ;  the  road  through  them  is 
liemmed  in  on  each  side,  cutting  off  all  view,  and  so  rapid 
is  the  growth,  and  so  elfectual  the  barrier,  that  Captain 
Head  says,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  army  might  be 
completely  surrounded  by  them  and  imprisoned,  before  it 
could  escape.  Dried  and  withered  by  the  increasing  heat, 
this  forest  yields  at  last  to  the  periodical  hurricanes  that 
sweep  over  the  plains;  it  lies  strewed  along,  fertilizing  the 
soil  anew  by  its  decay,  and  the  succession  is  renewed  by 
the  re-appearance  of  the  clover-crop. 

The  grass  and  woody  regions,  though  less  varied,  are 
not  less  beautiful ;  the  former  seems  to  be  without  a  weed, 
and  in  the  latter  such  order  exists  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  that  a  rider  may  gallop  between  them  in  every 
direction. 

The  climate  of  the  Pampas,  like  that  of  all  continents,  is 
varied  by  intense  heat  during  the  summer,  while  the  winter 
is  about  as  cold  as  November  in  our  latitude  ;  but  the  eftects 
occasioned  by  the  dilference  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  tlie  more  striking  feature  in  the  regions  of  wood 
and  grass.  Owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  its 
distance  from  the  ocean,  and  other  causes,  the  air  is  so  dry, 
that  dead  animals  dry  up  in  their  skins  on  the  plains,  as 
they  do  in  the  great  deserts  of  Africa.  There  is  no  dew  at 
night  in  the  hottest  weather:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first, 
or  eastern  region,  the  air  is  excessively  damp,  animal 
decomposition  after  death  is  rapid,  the  walls  of  the  houses 
in  Buenos  Aires  are  sodamp,  as  to  make  them  disagreeable, 
and  sugar,  salt,  &c.,  can  hardly  be  kept  from  dissolving ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  even  this  jiart  is  unhealthy  in 
consequence,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  climate  of  tho 
country  is  beautiful  and^alubrious. 

Like  the  Llanos,  there  are  few  fixed  residents  on  these 
fertile  plains;  the  native  Indians  wander  in  tribes  from 
place  to  place  over  the  southern  part,  and  a  tew  straggliii" 
towns  and  huts,  the  residence  of  the  keepers  of  enormous 
herds,  are  widely  scattered  over  the  rest.  The  impolicy  of 
the  Spanish  government  having  prevented  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  coiantry  from  being  available,  the  want 
of  good  navigation  and  of  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  are 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  isolated  rosider.ces,  descendants 
of  Spanish  settlers,  are  termed  Gauchos,  and  live  a  mono- 
tonous life  in  the  hut  inhabited  by  their  predecessors.  It 
consists  of  one  room,  in  which  tho  whole  family  reside 
promiscuously;  a  shed  serves  for  a  kitchen,  and  about  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yards  off,  is  a  circle  of  thirty  yards,  enclosed 
with  strong  jxists,  in  v.hich  tho  cattle  are  penned  for 
slaughter,  and  which,  conscquenlly,  is  strewed  with  bones, 
carcasses,  horns,  and  skins  of  bullocks  and  horses,  while  on 
the  fence  are  perched  vultures  attracted  by  tlie  stench,  and 
overcome  with  gorging  on  the  carrion. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  solely  of  beef  and 
water,  and  inured  from  their  infancy  to  fatigue  in  riding, 
for  they  never  walk,  they  are  hardy  and  healthy.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  to  catch  and  kill  cattle,  and  their 
principal  accomplinhment,  the  use  of  the  lasso,  to  which 
they  are  trained  from  an  early  age,  children  being  always 
seen  lassoing  the  dogs  or  wild  birds;  the  use  and  nature 
of  this  lasso  will  be  presently  explained. 

It  appears  that  the  indifference  to  the  conveniences  or 
even  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life,  which  characterizes 
the  Gaucho,  however  philosophical  it  may  appear  at  first 
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as  the  result  of  contentment,  leads  to  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  moral  degradation*. 

There  are  no  resiular  roads,  of  course,  through  these 
plains,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  is  extraordinary.  A  rude 
carriasjo  is  prepared  for  the  journey,  by  having  strips  of 
soaked  hide  bound  wet  over  every  part  of  its  wheels  and 
frame ;  this,  on  drying,  contracts  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
wood,  and  will  endure  a  course  of  seven  hundred  miles 
without  being  cut  or  worn  through  ;  horses  are  harnessed 
by  a  single  rope  from  the  saddle,  and  each  mounted  by  a 
peon,  cj  postilion :  the  vehicle  is  dragged  at  a  full  gallop 
across  ditches,  lakes,  and  over  all  •  obstacles.  At  the 
end  of  a  stage  the  riders  unhook  their  animals,  and  set 
off  to  catch  other  fresh  horses  from  the  enclosures  near 
the  buildings  which  serve  as  post-houses,  and  the  immense 
troops  of  horses  produced  in  the  country,  prevent  any  delays 
from  want  of  fresh  relays  ;  but  the  mode  of  riding  is  cruel 
in  the  extreme,  the  sides  of  the  horse  are  streaming, 
m\i\  the  heels  and  legs  of  the  riders  arc  literally  bathed 
in  blood. 

Those  who,  like  the  Gauchos  from  youth,  are  inured  to  it, 
or  who  can  stand  it,  prefer,  however,  to  ride,  instead  of 
using  these  vehicles.  Captain  Head  gives  an  anipjated 
account  of  the  effects  of  his  journey  on  horseback  across 
this  country  and  though  at  first,  suffering  from  the  fatigue 
of  riding  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day,  at  a  full  gallop 
for  weeks  together,  yet  he  states  that  when  broke  in  to  it, 
and  strengthened  by  the  temperate  yet  invigorating  diet  of 
beef  and  water,  to  which  a  prudent  traveller  prefers  trusting, 
in  preference  to  encumbering  himself  witli  luggage  and 
provisions,  it  causes  no  permanent  injury  to  the  health,  and 
is  a  very  exhilarating  and  pleasant  mode  of  life. 

One  constant  sourceof  danger  in  riding  over  the  Pampas, 
arises  from  the  holes  like  rabbit-hole--,  made  by  an  animal 
called  tlie  biscachot,  or  viscaclij.  \Vhen  full  grown,  they 
are  nearly  as  large  as  badgers,  their  head  is  like  a  rabbit, 
but  they  have  large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  day-time  they 
keep  in  tlieir  burrows,  and  are  only  seen  to  come  forth  at 
sunset ;  but  wliat  appears  extraordinary  regarding  these 
animals  and  their  dwelWngs,  is,  that  in  the  day  time,  two 
small  o-.vls  sit  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes,  into  which  they 
retire  on  the  approach  of  any  danger :  the  same  tbing'is 
said  to  occur  in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  with  respect 
to  the  animal  called  the  prairie  dogj.  The  fact  is,  the 
bird  is  a  variety  of  the  burrowing  owl  (strix  cunicularia.) 
which  to  save  the  trouble  of  making  a  retreat  for  itself; 
takes  possession  of  the  deserted  holes  of  the  viscacho,  and 
like  the  snake  mentioned  in  the  note,  has  no  other  connexion 
w'ith  the  quadruped.  Tliis  bird  belongs  to  a  division  of  the 
family  (owl,)  whiuh  can  see  as  well  by  day  as  by  night, 
and  this  species  not  being  savage,  likes  to  sit  at  the  door 
of  its  house  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Tlie  puma,  or  American  lion,  a  species  of  ostrich,  the 
gama,  the  Patagonian  cavy,  are  among  the  principal  indi- 
genous animals  of  the  Pampas. 

In  one  part  of  the  country.  Captain  Head  found  locusts 
so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  ground.  At  one  of  the  posts  a 
woman  was  sweeping  them  away  with  a  broom,  and  they 
swarmed  in  cro'.vds  up  his  horse's  legs;  he  placed  his  straw 
hat  ou  the  ground  while  he  was  drinking  some  water,  and 
on  going  to  resume  it,  it  was  covered  witli  these  insects 
biting  the  straw. 

Tlie  method  of  taking  the  wild  cattle  and  hor?es  by  the 
lasso  is  singular;  this  is  a  long  line  made  of  thongs  of 
leather,  and  having  a  running  noose  at  one  end.  The 
gaucho,  or  peon,  being  mounted  on  a  well-trained  horse, 
holds  the  lasso  coiled  up  loosely  in  his  right  hand,  but  with- 
out any  risk  of  its  entangling ;  the  other  end  is  fastened 
by  a  hook  to  the  saddle.  When  he  has  approached  sulU- 
ciently  near  the  animal  ho  has  selected,  he  throws  the 
lasso,  and  with  such  unerring  aim,  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice, that  the  noose  falls  on  the  neck  or  round  the  horns.  On 
feeling  the  strange  incumbrance,  the  ox  gallops  off,  the  man 

•  Captain  Head  asked  a  young  woman  nursing  a  very  pretty 
child,  "  who  was  its  father."    "  Wlio  knows?"  was  tile  reply. 

t  'I'hi^  is  a  species  of  Marmot.  (Arctomya  luihwicunt'i.  Order 
liodentia.)  It  digs  holes  and  burrows;  a  small  speckled  snake 
take-i  shelter  in  thuie  holes,  and  is  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  the 
I  logs'  guard. 

♦  Thi?  animal  is  not  very  well  known,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the 
I.  1!  to  more  than  one  species,  they  make  very  extensive 
1  ^  t;allerie3,  and  live  on  vegetable  food,  they  are  very 
<  .  .  .'jjt  in  their  haliits,  they  run  and  do  not  leap  like  rabbiis, 
111  I  ■  )■  II  is  niferre<l,  that  tiiey  belong  rather  to  the  agoutis  or  cavis 
ihjLi  to  the  hare  tribe;  it  weighs  about  twenty  pounds. 


immediately  turns  his  horse  round,  and  causes  it  to  lean 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  course  of  the  ox,  so  that  when 
this  is  stopped  by  the  lasso  being  run  out,  the  horse  may  be 
able  to  resist  the  sudden  jerk  ;  this  often,  however,  draws 
him  sliding  on  all  four  feet  for  some  yards;  but  more  com- 
monly the  ox,  as  being  unprepared  for  the  check,  is  thrown 
down,  and  affords  time  to  the  hunter  to  secure  hiiu  by 
either  dragging  him  along  the  ground  before  he  can  rise, 
or  by  houghing  him. 

THE  GREAT  DESERT  OF  AFRICA. 

The  immense  sterile  desert  of  Africa,  which  equals  one- 
half  of  Europe  in  extent,  or  is  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  called  Sahara^,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  ocean  of  sand,  having  bays  or  gulfs  of 
lesser  deserts  branching  off  from  it,  and  various  islands,  of 
different  magnitudes,  of  fertile  spots  in  it,  called  Oases; 
the  largest  of  these,  Fezzan,  is  300  miles  long  and  200 
broad ;  this  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks, 
except  on  the  west,  where  it  fs  open  to  the  desert.  The 
fertility  of  this  and  other  Oases  arises  from  their  having 
a  comparatively  abuhdant  supply  of  water  from  wells, 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  for  very 
little  rain  falls  here  any  more  than  in  the  open  desert. 
Date-palms  arc  the  principal  vegetable  productions,  though 
the  soil  and  climate  are  not  unfavourable  for  raising  wheat. 
These  Oases  are  far  more  abundant  on  the  eastern  than  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sahara.  The  Sahara  forms  only 
the  major  part  of  a  still  larger  tract,  extending  to  the 
further  side  of  Arabia,  and  divided  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  into  three  unequal  portions,  for 
all  this  part  of  the  globe  is  of  a  similar  physical  character 
in  most  respects. 

The  Sahara, .  or  African  part,  is  estimated  at  about  2500 
miles  in  length  by  720  in  average  breadth.  Its  sandy 
surface  is  a  general  character,  but  this  is  of  different 
levels.  In  many  places  it  is  quite  naked,  but  generally  it 
produces  an  odoriferous  plant,  called  by  the  Arabs  She, 
somewhat  resembling  our  wild  thyme;  with  this  are  found 
other  plants,  oiie  of  which,  very  thorny,  and  serving  as  food 
for  the  camel,  is  the  most  common. 

In  some  places  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  or  even 
cattle,  find  a  scan  I  y  pasture,  but  more  commonly  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  desolate  hills  of  shilling  sands ;  these  are 
termed  "  deserts  without  water,"  a  name  conveying  to  an 
Arab's  ear  the  fearful  idea  of  an  intense  and  suilbeatiiig 
heat,  of  a  total  absence  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  hazard  of 
a  dreadful  death  from  want  of  water.  Tlie  western  divi- 
sion is  of  this  nature,  and  is  no  less  than  IfiOO  miles  in 
length  by  half  that  number  in  breadth,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  largest  desert  in  the  world. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  plains  is  the  abundance  of  salt 
found  every  where  on  the  surface.  Natron  (a  carbonate  of 
soda,)  is  also  abundant. 

Besides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  the  ostrich  is 
found  in  the  Sahara,  though  more  abundant  in  the  southci'n 
parts  of  the  continent.  Some  specis's  of  deer,  or  gazelles, 
also  frequent  the  fertile  spots ;  but,  from  the  dearth  of 
vegetation,  and  want  of  «ater,  the  natural  liistory  of  this 
desert  is  very  limited. 

The  persevering  energy  of  man  has  conquered  the 
obstacles  which  the  Saliara  apparently  presents  to  any 
intercourse  between  the  nations  separated  by  it.  From  the 
earliest  ages  traders  have  traversed  it,  by  uniting  in  large 
bodies,  called  caravans,  and  the  crmel,  by  its  wonderful 
structure,  its  strength,  docility,  and  abstemiousness,  is  the 
means  which  have  enabled  man  to  effect  these  journeys, 
for  without  it  they  would  bo  impossible;  but  even  with  this 
auxiliary,  and  with  all  the  precautions  that  experience  can 
take,  the  caravans  have  frequently  to  endure  the  most 
terrible  distress  from  want  of  water,  for  the  shifting  Sands 
frequently  obliterate  the  land-marks  of  the  roi.te,  and 
delayed  by  the  search  tor  the  path,  the  stock  is  exhausted 
before  the  multitude  can  reach  one  of  the  few  and  far- 
distant  wells.  The  dried  and  bleached  corpses  and  skeletons 
of  the  camels  and  horses  who  constantly  perish  on  tlie 
journey,  are  the  principal  guides  on  many  of  these  danger 
ous  roads. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  phenomenon  of  columns 
of  sand  raised  by  whitdwinds,  as  common  to  all  extensive 
plains  in  tropical  regions;  but  those  which  visit  the  desert 
of  Africa  have  been  more  particularly  described  from  their 

}  This  word  in  Arabic  means  Des«rt. 
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being  better  known.  The  caravans  which  have  traversed 
these  desolate  regions  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  being 
constantly  exposed  to  their  destructive  violence.  All 
travellers  who  have  crossed  these  plains,  have  described 
the  precursors  and  the  appearance  of  the  storm  in  similar 
terms:  a  more  death-like  stillness  in  the  air,  a  lurid  light, 
and  those  optical  phenomena  mentioned  in  p.  3G,  announce 
the  approach,  and  the  coming  clouds  of  sand  are  seen  in 
the  horizon.  If  the  direction  of  tlje  wind  brings  them 
towards  the  caravan,  and  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for 
escape,  the  riders,  dismounting  from  their  camels  and  horses, 
throw  themselves  Hat  on  their  faces,  closing  the  mouth  and 
eyes  to  keep  out  the  suffocating  particles,  and  the  vapour 
which  carries  them.  The  camels  instinctively  bury  their 
noses  in  the  sand  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  horse, 
unless  inured  to  it  by  experience,  and  trained  to  take  the 
same  precaution,  suffers  fearfully,  if  not  fatally.  AVhen 
the  danger  is  passed,  and  the  bewildered  fainting  traveller 
rises  from  his  constrained  position,  he  often  finds  all 
the  known  landmarks  swept  away,  which  were  to  guide 
him  on  his  path,  his  associates  dead  from  fatigue,  heat,  or 
suffocation,  cr  if  he  escapes  these  calamities,  his  provisions, 
his  clothes,  his  stock,  are  usually  much  injured,  if  not 
destroyed  by  the  sand,  which  is  so  subtile  and  penetrating, 
as  to  enter  every  package,  however  closely  secured  and 
guarded.  Wo  have  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  sand-storm  and  its  effects,  in  the  engraving 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

THE  TABLE  LAND  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Bktwken  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  parallels  of  latitude 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  to  the  wall  of  China,  is  an  immense  Tablo- 
Land,  parts  of  which  are  the  highest  spots,  not  being  mere 
peaks  of  mountains,  on  the  globe.  Generally  it  consists  of  an 
asseniblage  of  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  vast 
plains,  the  principal  of  which  latter  is  the  Desert  of  Kobi, 
or  Sliamo.  These  table-lands  form  two  distinct  tracts, 
differing  in  extent  and  elevation:  the  most  eastern,  com- 
prising the  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  the  great  desert  of  Kobi 
or  Gobi,  rises  from  1  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  7,000,000  square  miles. 


The  most  western,  the  plateau  of  Iran  jr  Persia,  is  not  so 
elevated  or  extensive,  no  where  exceeding  4000  feet,  and 
not  comprehending  more  than  1,700,000  square  miles.  In 
length,  the  two  together  extend  about  5500  miles  from  west 
to  east,  and  vary  in  breadth  from  700  to  2000  miles. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  natural 
history  and  productions  of  this  country.  The  climate,  from 
the  great  elevation,  is  very  cold,  yet  a  vegetation  adorns 
many  parts  of  it,  and  the  wild  horses,  in  large  droves, 
pasture  on  the  more  fertile  portions.  That  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  numerous  and  civilized  nations,  appears  from  the 
remains  of  temples  and  sepulchres  found  on  some  of  the 
mountains.  The  present  Mongolian  population  are  wan- 
dering tribes,  professing  the  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama, 
and  keeping  immense  flocks  of  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goals,  and  therefore,  plentifully  i)rovided  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  indeed,  raised  far  above 
many  other  nations  in  their  habits  and  customs. 

The  desert  of  Kobi  resembles  that  of  Africa,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  barren  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  water  from  the  absence  of  vegetation. 


The  tribes  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  came 
from  the  East,  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Alaiii,  are  supposed 
to  have  emigrated  from  this  Table-Land  of  Asia  ;  and  some 
of  the  Gothic  tribes,  as  they  are  called,  came  from  a  more 
limited  plain  of  Europe,  Jutland,  and  Denmark,  which, 
though  now  peopled,  yet  preserves  some  of  its  natural 
characters,  and  is  marked  out  by  extensive  heaths,  which 
still  present  an  obstacle  to  all  cultivation.  Why  these  un- 
inviting districts  should  have  been  so  apparently  over- 
peopled that  emigration  was  rendered  necessary,  when  the 
rest  of  the  known  world  was  comparatively  under-populated, 
is  a  mystery  in  history  which  there  is  no  means  of  fully 
explaining:  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  central 
region,  which  presents  facilities  of  communication,  and 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
population.  Its  present  comparative  solitude  is  due  to 
moral  causes,  to  which  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than 
allude 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 

No.  VII.     Status    of  Tbomas    Guy,  in    tue 

Cbapel  of  Gut's  Hospital,  Southwark. 

TrAcii  me  to  sootlie  the  helpless  orphan's  grief, 
With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woes  assuage, 

To  misery's  moving  cries  afford  relief. 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age. 

"With  great  pleasure  we  place  on  our  list  of  Na- 
tional Statues  that  of  Guy,  tl»e  amiable  friend  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  founder  of  the  noble 
Hospital  which  bears  his  name.  The  monumental 
group  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  of  white 
marble,  and  stands  against  the  wall,  facing  the 
visiter  as  he  enters  the  hospital-chapel.  It  was 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  in  1/79,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  1 000/.  Mr.  Guy  is  represented  in  his 
livery  gown,  holding  out  one  hand  to  raise  a  poor 
invalid  lying  on  the  earth,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  a  distressed  object,  carried  on  a  litter  into 
one  of  the  wards,  the  liospital  being  in  the  back- 
ground.    On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription; 

Underneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Thomas  Guy, 

Citizen  of  London,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  sole  founder 

of  this  hospital  in  his  life-time. 
It  is  peculiar  to  this  beneficent  man  to    have  persevered,  during 
a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  industry,  in  pouring  forth  to 
the  wants  of  others,  all  that  he  had  earned  by  labour, 
or  withheld  from  self-indulgence. 
Warm  with  philanthropy,  and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expanded 
to  those  noble  affections  which  grow  but  too  rarely 
from  the  most  elevated  pursuits. 
After  administering  with  extensive  bounty  to  the  claims  of  consan- 
guinity, he  established  this  asylum  for  that  stage  of  languor 
and  disease,  to  which  the  charity  of  others  had  not 
reached:  he  provided  a  retreat  for  hopeless 
insanity,  and  rivalled  the  endowments 
of  kings. 
He  died  the  27th  of  December,  1724,  in  tlie  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Guy,  the  son  of  a  lighterman  and  coal- 
dealer,  was  born  in  Horsleydown,  Southwark,  in 
1645.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  having  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  16C8,  was  received  into  their 
livery  in  1673.  He  began  business  with  a  stock 
of  about  200/.,  in  the  house  which,  till  lately,  formed 
the  angle  between  Comhill  and  Lombard  Street, 
but  which  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  improve- 
ments now  making  in  that  neighbourhood.  His 
first  success  was  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
English  Bibles,  printed  in  Holland,  in  which  he 
dealt  largely :  but  on  the  importtition  of  those  being 
stopped  by  law,  he  contracted  with  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles ;  and 
having  furnished  himself  with  types  from  Holland, 
carried  on  this  branch  of  business  for  many  years, 
■with  great  profit. 

But  whatever  foundation  he  might  have  laid  for 
his  future  wealth,  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  no 
small  portion  of  his  property  arose  from  his  pur- 
shase  of  seamen's  tickets.  These  he  bought  at  a 
large  discount,  and  afterwards  subscribed  in  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  was  established  in  1/1 0, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  those  tickets,  and 
giving  a  large  interest.  Here  Mr.  Guy  was  so 
extensively,  as  well  as  catrtiously  concerned,  that  in 
1720,  he  was  possessed  of  4.5,500/.  stock,  by  dis- 
posing of  which  when  it  boi-e  an  extremely  advanced 
price,  he  realized  a  considerable  snm. 

If  it  should  seem  to  detract  from  the  character  of 
this  benevolent  man,  that  he  trafficked  in  sailors' 
tickets,  and  South  Sea  stock,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  as  to  the  former,  the  blame  of  the  tickets  being 
brought  to  market,  lay  with  the  government  of  that 
time,  who  instead  of  paying  the  sailors  in  money,  as 
they  ought,  gave  them  bills  or  tickets,  payable  at  a 
future  day  :  and  to  such  as  wanted  money,  these  were 


useless,  unless  the  holders  could  obtain  ready  cash 
for  them,  in  which  case,  discount,  and  therefore,  loss, 
was  unavoidable.  With  regard  to  the  South  Sea 
stock,  Mr.  Guy  had  no  hand  in  framing  or  con- 
ducting that  scandalous  fraud ;  he  obtained  the  stock 
when  low,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  sell  it  at  the 
time  it  was  at  its  height.  Never,  indeed,  can  we 
approve  of  that  speculative  spirit,  which  leads  men  to 
step  out  of  the  line  of  a  particular  calling,  and  to 
"  make  haste  to  be  rich;"  nor,  while  we  admire  the 
mode  in  which  a  fortune  has  been  spent,  and  contem- 
plate some  splendid  endowment  that  has  derived  its 
origin  from  the  "  bad  success"  of  gambling  or  avarice, 
can  we  be  so  far  misled  as  to  allow  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Gay,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
faljle,  often  couched  just  and  biting  satire,  alluding  to 
the  large  fortunes  suddenly  made,  by  means  of  the 
"  South  Sea  bubble,"  remarks; 

Ilow  m.iny  saucy  airs  we  meet. 

From  'I'emple-bar,  to  Aldgate-street ! 

Proud  rogues  who  shared  the  South  Sea  prey. 

And  sprung,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  day. 

While  we  are  compelled,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Guy's  life,  to  associate  his  name  with  one  of  the  most 
infamous  transactions  in  the  commercial  history  of 
our  country,  it  is  due  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  to  add,  that  no  dis- 
honourable imputation  ever  attached  to  him  on 
this  score*.  Be  it  remembered,  that  much  of  his 
money  was  acquired  by  labour  and  perseverance, 
as  well  as  by  that  practice  of  self-denial,  which  pro- 
bably was  necessary  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  after- 
wards became  a  habit.  To  his  relations  he  was 
attentive  while  he  lived ;  and  his  actions  prove  that 
he  did  not  hoard  np  his  means  until  they  could  no 
longer  be  of  nse  to  himself.  He  kindly  lent  money 
to  some  of  his  connexions,  and  granted  annuities  to 
others.  His  liberal  benefactions  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  made  during  his  life,  have  been  long  known 
and  appreciated  in  that  excellent  establishment.  He 
had,  also,  founded  an  alms-hotise  (afterwards  endowed 
by  his  will)  for  fourteen  poor  people,  at  Tamworth,  his 
mother's  native  town,  which  he  represented  in  several 
parliaments.  He  left  annuities  to  his  older  relatives, 
amounting  to  870/.  a  year;  and  to  the  younger, 
extending  to  grandchildren  of  his  uncles  and  aunts, 
he  left  stock  in  the  funds,  mostly  in  suras  of  1 000/. 
each,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  74,000/.,  besides 
bequeathing  land.  To  Christ's  Hospital  he  gave  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  400/.,  to  receive  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  trustees,  fotir  children  yearly,  who  must 
be  his  connexions :  and  there  are  always  applicants. 
He  left  1000/.  to  discharge  poor  prisoners  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  at  5/.  each,  and  another  1000/. 
to  be  distributed  among  poor  housekeepers  at  ttie 
discretion  of  his  executors.  The  erection  of  the 
hospital,  the  earliest  part  of  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Dance,  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  19,000/.,  the 
amount  of  the  residue  of  Mr.  Guy's  personal  pro- 
perty being  stated  at  upwards  of  219,000/. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  supplied  to  tis  by 
a  correspondent,  to  whom,  for  this  and  other  agree- 
able contributions  to  our  pages,  wc  offer,  once  for  all, 
our  best  acknowledgements. 

"  The  munificent  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  was 
a  man  of  very  humble  appearance,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly cast  of  countenance!.  One  day,  while  pensively 
leaning  over  one  of  the  bridges,  he  attracted  the 
attention  and  commiseration  of  a  by-stander,  who, 
apprehensive  that  he  meditated  self-destnictioii, 
could   not   refrain    from    addressing   him   with   sm 

•  Notwithstanding  the  flippant  and  unfair  remarks  of  Pennant, 

in  his  Jlistoi-y  of  l.ondon. 

t  See  also  his  statue  in  bronze,  by  Scheemakcrs,  in  the  first 
court  of  the  hospital. 
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earnest  entreaty,  'not  to  let  his  misfortunes  tempt 
him  to  commit  any  rash  actj'  then,  placing  in  his 
hand  a  guinea,  with  the  deUcacy  of  genuine  benevo- 
lence, he  hastily  withdrew.  Guy,  roused  from  his 
reverie,  followed  the  stranger,  and  warmly  expressed 
his  gratitude ;  but  assured  him  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  him  to  be  either  in  distress  of  mind  or 
of  circumstances,  making  an  earnest  request  to  be 
favoured  with  the  name  of  the  good  man,  his  intended 
benefactor.  The  address  was  given,  and  they  parted. 
Some  years  after,  Guy,  observing  the  name  of  his 
friend  in  the  bankrupt-list,  hastened  to  his  house  j 
brought  to  his  recollection  their  former  interview; 
found,  upon  investigation,  that  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  him  under  his  misfortunes;  intimated  his 
ability,  and  also  his  full  intention  to  serve  him; 
entered  into  immediate  arrangements  with  his 
creditors,  and  finally,  re-established  him  in  a  business, 
which  ever  after  prospered  in  his  hands,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  children's  children,  for  many  years,  in 
Newgate  Street." 

His  humane  plan  of  founding  an  hospital  having 
been  matured,  Guy,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  procured 
from  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  the  lease  of  a  large  piece  of  grovmd  for  a  term 
of  999  years,  at  a  rent  of  £30  a  year.  Having 
cleared  the  space  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  poor  dwelling-houses,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of 
hisnew  building  in  1 722.  He  hved  to  see  it  covered  in  : 
but  before  the  excellent  machine  had  begun  to  work, 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave;  for  the  hospital  received 
within  its  walls  the  first  sixty  patients  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1725.  His  trustees  faithfully  effected  the 
completion  of  his  great  and  good  design,  and  soon 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  establishing  the 
foundation,  according  to  the  directions  of  his  will. 
Large  and  profitable  estates  were  afterwards  purchased 
in  Herefordshire  and  Essex,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  :  the  lease  of  an  additional  piece  of  ground 
was  also  obtained,  for  whicli,  with  the  former,  the 
governors  still  pay  an  annual  sum  to  St.  Thomas's. 
On  this  were  erected  two  handsome  wino-s,  con- 
nected by  an  iron  railing  and  gates:  and  Guy's 
Hospital  now  occupies  a  site  of  five  acres  and  a  half. 
Against  the  stone  front  of  the  building,  on  enterin<», 
are  two  emblematic  figures,  vEscuiapius,  the  heathen 
god  of  medicine,  and  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughterof  jEscuIapius.  In  the  west  wing  is  the  chapel; 
and  opposite,  in  the  east  wing,  which  is  the  older,  is  the 
Court-room.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Guy.  Also  a 
portrait  by  Phillips  of  the  present  Treasurer,  B. 
Harrison  Esq.,  who  has  filled  that  situation  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years,  and  under  whose  kind  and  liberal 
management  the  hospital  continues  to  prosper,  and 
to  fulfil  the  good  its  pious  founder  intended.  The 
wings,  likewise,  contain  the  residences  of  the  principal 
officers. 

Passing  through  the  arches  in  the  centre,  we  come 
to  a  long  colonnade,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two 
quadrangles,  containing  the  wards  for  patients,  there 
being  altogether  five  hundred  and  thirty  beds. 
Some  of  the  wards  are  for  surgical  ca.scs,  one  for 
accidents;  the  remainder  are  filled  according  to 
circumstances.  The  buildings  are  airy,  and  well 
suited  to  promote  recovery:  and  it  is  estimated  that 
of  about  three  thousand  patients  who  enter  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  (the  present  average  of  admis- 
sions,) nine-tenths  go  out  cured.  Besides  this, 
the  hospital  relieves  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  out- 
patients. The  means  of  usefukiess,  indeed,  enioyed 
by  this  admirable  establishment,  have  lately  admitted 
of  an  abundant  increase,  by  the  munificent  bequest 
of  190,000/.,  made  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Hunt; 


a  hundred  inmates  more  being  accommodated  in 
consequence. 

Passing  directly  through  the  colonnade,  we  arrive 
at  the  portion  of  the  buildii^  which  is  assigned  for 
the  charge  of  twenty-four  female  lunatics;  some  of 
whom,  though  they  entered  apparently  hopeless  cases, 
(as  the  epitaph  on  the  founder  implies,)  have,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  quitted  their  safe  and  hospitable  retreat 
in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Further  on,  amidst  trees  which  flourish  well  and 
give  a  look  of  cheerfulness,  so  delightful  to  many 
a  languid  sufferer  when  permitted  to  walk  forth  into 
the  air,  we  reach  the  Museum.  This  is  a  neat  modem 
building,  comprising  a  valuable  surgical  collection, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  vast  variety  of  wax 
models,  illustrative  of  the  wonders  of  the  human 
frame,  and  of  remarkable  cases  of  disease,  executed 
with  surprising  accuracy  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towne  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  M. 


HISTORY  OF  NAVIGATION.  DISCOVERY,  AND 

COMMERCE. 
II.    Origin  of  Naviq.ition.     The  Ark.     Ancient 

Ship-building.     Egypt.      Roman   Ships.     Early 

Commerce  with  India. 

At  what  time  the  art  of  Navigation  had  its  origin  is 
unkno\vn.  Wo  have  no  account  of  its  existence  previous 
to  the  time  of  Noah.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with  it  in  some  degree. 
A  period  of  sixteen  centuries,  in  which  the  life  of  man 
was  so  greatly  protracted,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
was  not  barren  of  inventions.  '  But,  however  this  may 
bo,  we  luve  no  account  of  any  naval  or  commercial 
operations  previous  to  the  building  of  the  aik.  In 
the  erection  of  that  immense  structure.  Scripture  informs 
us  tliat  Noah  was  particularly  instructed  from  heaven. 
This  would,  doubtless,  be  necessary,  whether  he  liad 
any  pro\ious  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  ship-building 
or  not.  lu  framing  a  structure  for  purposes  so  widely 
diTerent  from  those  of  common  navigation,  whatever  general 
kauu  ledge  of  that  art  he  might  have,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use  to  him.  The  dimensions  of  the  ark, 
too,  were  doubtless  far  greater  than  those  of  any  work 
of  naval  architecture  which  lie  had  before  seen.  The  length 
of  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  five  hundred 
feet,  its  breadth  not  far  from  eighty,  and  its  height  about 
fifty.  Its  burden  is  computed  to  have  been  about  81,000 
tons. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Noah  were  placed,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
retention,  much  less  to  the  improvement,  of  whatever  naval 
skill  they  had  acquired  from  their  great  progenitor.  They 
were  few  in  number,  at  sonic  distance  from  the  coast,  in  a 
country  which  furnished  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  world,  untenanted  and  uncul- 
tivated, was  all  before  them.  The  principal  causes  which 
have  led  to  improvement  in  navigation,  have  been  the 
desire  of  commerce  with  others,  and  the  passion  for  dis- 
covery. In  an  unpeopled  world,  there  were  none  with 
whom  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  could  carrv  on 
commerce,  and  the  regions  around  them  were,  as  yet,'  too 
little  explored,  tor  them  to  think  of  searching  for  '  realms 
beyond  the  deep."  Hence  it  is  not  till  several  centuries 
after  the  Deluge  tliat  we  find  any  records  of  commercial 
operations  or  attempts  at  discovery.  Indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  a  period  of  very  considerable  length 
elapsed  before  the  people  removed  far  from  those  mild  and 
fertile  regions,  in  wliich  they  found  themselves  at  the 
cessation  of  the  Deluge. 

Among  the  countries  earliest  settled,  after  the  Deluge, 
were  probably  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  contiguity  of  those 
countries  to  the  regions  from  which  the  first  migrations 
must  have  been  made,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  salu- 
brity of  their  climate,  and  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of 
their  history,  all  warrant  this  supposition.  Yet  of  Greece 
wo  have  no  authentic  accounts  which  carry  us  back  further 
than  IfiOO  years  before  Christ,  and  in  regard  to  Egypt, 
though  its  settlement  can  be  traced  back  further  than  that 
of  Greece,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  settled  till  a 
considerable  time  after  the  Deluge.    Tradition  states,  that 
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the  first  setflements  in  Egypt  were  rnade  by  Misraim, 
grandson  of  Ham,  160  years  after  the  flood. 

Probably  most  of  the  early  migrations  of  mankind  were 
made  by  land;  for  not  only  the  ocean,  but  even  a  channel, 
or  frith,  of  any  considerable  extent,  would,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  be  invested  with  enough  of  terror  to  deter  the 
unpractised  wanderer  from  trying  so  dangerous  a  path  to 
discovery.  The  colony  that  Misraim  led  to  Egypt,  probably 
preferred  to  cross  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  rather  than  tempt 
the  dangers,  fearful  indeed  to  them,  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas. 

We  may,  however,  safely  conclude,  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  did  not  rest  very  long  without  attempting  to 
find  some  way  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  human  inter- 
course and  the  settlement  of  the  world,  interposed  by  rivers 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  the  still  more  formidable  ones 
presented  by  the  ocean  itself.  Doubtless,  traditions,  and 
probably  some  remains  of  luiowledge  relative  to  Noah  and 
the  ark,  continued  long  to  exist  fanong  his  descendants. 
Tliese  would  suggest  the  practicability  of  forming  structures 
which  would  form  a  safe  means  of  conveyance  across  rivers 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  ark  had  over  the  waters  by 
which  the  world  was  covered. 

The  first  attempts  at  ship-building  and  navigation 
after  the  Deluge,  were  probably  the  construction  of  rafts 
and  canoes,  and  the  guiding  of  them,  with  more  or 
less  skill,  over  the  rivers  that  impeded  the  huntsman 
in  nis  pursuit  of  the  chase,  or  the  channels  and  arms 
of  the  sea  that  interrupted  the  communication  between 
the  occupants  of  opposite  shores.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  water,  instead 
of  impeding  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another, 
furnished  far  better  means  and  far  greater  facilities  for 
carrying  on  that  intercourse,  than  the  land.  Hence 
maritime  intercourse  between  comparatively  distant  cities 
on  the  same  coast  would  arise,  and  the  commodities  of  one 
would  be  exchanged  for  those  of  the  other.  The  conve 
nience  of  water  as  a  means  of  transporting  these  com- 
modities would  become  more  and  more  obvious,  as  their 
commercial  operations  became  more  extensive,  and  this 
would  excite  increased  attention  to  the  arts  of  ship-building 
and  navigation.  In  the  course  of  the  voyages  thus  made, 
new  discoveries  would  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  these 
would  stimulate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  more  active 
efforts,  and  give  it  a  higher  tone.  In  this  way  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  and  for  the  many  splendid  discoveries, 
which  have  attended  and  rewarded  the  enterprise  of  sub- 
sequent ages. 

Like  all  other  arts  the  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation 
wore  at  first  very  imperfect.  Naval  operations  which, 
in  subsequent  ages,  would  have  been  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  mention,  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity, 
regarded  with  such  wonder  that  the  conductors  of  them 
wore  deified,  and  the  names  of  the  ships  themselves 
transferred  to  the  constellations  of  heaven.  With  many 
of  tlie  great  principles  and  operations  in  navigation, 
yhich  are  now  considered  as  the  very  elements  on  which 
that  science  is  founded,  the  ancients  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted. The  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it 
attracts  iron,  was  known  to  them,  but  that  more  important 
property,  by  which  it  points  to  the  poles,  had  entirely 
escaped  their  observation.  They  had  no  other  means  of 
regulating  their  course  than  the  sun  and  stars.  Their 
navigation  of  course  was  uncertain  and  timid.  They 
seldom  ventured  far  from  land,  but  crept  along  the  coast 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  retarded  by  all  the  obstruc- 
tions incident  to  a  course  so  circuitous  and  so  liable  to 
interruption.  A  voyage  which  would  now  scarcely  require 
weeks,  then  required  months  for  its  completion.  Even  on 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  they  ventured  to 
sail  only  in  summer,  and  few  indeed  were  the  hardy  spirits 
that  did  not  shrink  back  as  they  thought  of  encountering 
the  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Winter  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  their  maritime  operations.  To  put  to  sea  at  that 
season  would  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  rashness. 

The  art  of  ship-building  appears  to  have  made  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  that  of  navigation.  The  account 
of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  given  in  the  twenty-seventh 
oliai)ter  of  Ezekiel,  affords  strong  evidence  that  the 
Tyrians  had  made  no  small  advances  in  this  art,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  naval  and  commercial 
operations  in  which  the  Tyrians  and  other  ancient  nations 
wore  engaged,  would  stimulate  them  to  devise  various 
means  of  increasing  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  conve- 


nience of  their  ships.  Tlio  Romans  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Rome  obelisks  formed  out  of  a  single  stone,  of 
a  length  and  size  so  enormous,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  could  have  been  put  on  board  any  modern 
ship  whatever.  This  fact  shows  that  the  Roman  ships 
must  have  been  large  and  strong,  and  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill  must  have  been  exhibited  in  their  con- 
struction. The  following  account  of  one  of  the  ancient 
ships  is  given  by  Athenoeus. 

"  It  had  forty  ranks  of  oars,  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  English  feet  in  length  and  fifty-seven  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
from  the  taffrel  to  the  keel.  It  was  furnished  with  four 
rudders,  or  steering-oars,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the 
longest  of  the  oars  by  which  it  was  impelled,  were  in 
length  equal  to  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The 
crew  consisted  of  upwards  of  4000  rowers,  and  at  least  3000 
other  persons  employed  in  the  different  occupations  con- 
nected with  navigating  so  immense  a  fabric." 

The  earliest  mode  of  conducting  commerce  was  doubt- 
less by  caravans,  which  as  appears  from  Scripture  were 
known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph,  and  the  merchants 
to  whom  he  was  sold  probably  belonged  to  a  caravan. 
The  earliest  commerce  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  was  carried  on  in  this  way  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  were  the  scene  of  the 
first  commerce  carried  on  by  water.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  case,  as  those  seas  border  on  the  countries  where  the 
human  race  was  first  planted,  countries  in  former  days  dis- 
tinguished for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  productions. 

The  first  people  of  whose  maritime  commerce  we  have 
any  authentic  and  distinct  account,  are  the  Egyptians. 
They  are  said,  soon  after  the  estabishment  of  their  mon- 
archy, to  have  opened  a  commerce  with  the  western  coast 
of  India,  though  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  we  know 
but  little.  It  appears,  howe\cr,  that  its  flourishing  period 
was  short,  for  pursuits  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  that  proud  and  self-sufficient  people, 
who  regarded  themselves  as  superior  to  all  other  nations, 
and  their  country  as  superior  to  all  other  countries 
Thus  considering  themselves  the  first  of  men,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  other  nations,  and  were 
disposed  to  stand  at  a  haughty  and  repulsive  distance 
from  them.  Sea-faring  men  were  regarded  by  them 
with  a  feeling  bordering  on  contempt.  Their  manners 
and  institutions  differed  widely  from  those  of  other  nations. 
Possessing  a  character,  and  cherishing  a  spirit,  so  entirely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  commerce  is  calculated  to  form 
and  to  foster,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  soon  retired  from 
the  theatre  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  left  it  to  be 
occupied  by  a  people  possessing  more  of  that  free  and 
social  spirit  which  commerce  requires. 

The  miseries  of  indolence  are  known  only  to  those  who 
have  no  regular  pursuit;  nothing  in  view,  however  eager, 
or  arduous;  nothing  by  which  time  maybe  shortened  by 

occupation,   and  occupation  rendered   easy   by   habit. 

Bishop  Mant. 


To  endeaTour  to  gain  the  perfect  happiness  promised  in 
the  next  world,  is  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  greatest  hap- 
piness this  present  world  can  bestow. La  Haupe. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 
— Bacon. 


The  \anAs  and  houses,  the  goods  and  chattels,  which  the 
parent  bequeaths  to  his  child  in  the  hour  of  death,  are 
scattered,  and  consumed,  and  swallowed  up,  by  the  rude 
assault  of  time;  but  the  imperishable  inheritance  of  a 
sound,  religious  education,  is  a  treasure,  which,  throughout 
the  fiercest  changes  and  storms  of  life,  bears  the  richest 
and  surest  of  finlits. 


The  world  is  much  mistaken  in  the  value  of  a  sceptre  or 
a  crown ;  we  gaze  upon  its  brightness,  and  forget  its 
brittleness;  we  look  upon  its  glory,  and  forget  its  frailty; 
we  respect  its  colour,  and  take  no  notice  of  its  weight. 
But  if  all  those  gay  things  which  we  fondly  fancy  to 
ourselves,  are  really  to  be  found  in  greatness,  yet  still  he 
pays  too  dear,  that  pawns  his  heaven  for  it;  he  that  buys 
a  short  bliss,  gives  not  twenty,  or  an  hundred  years'  pui^ 
chase,  but  (if  mercy  prevent  not),  eternity. — Sxncboih. 
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CONISSOROUGH    CASTLE. 


Amongst  the  many  noble  examples  of  the  archi- 
tectural skill  of  our  forefather!?,  which  yet  remain  in 
this  country,  there  are  few  which  possess  a  higher 
claim  upon  our  interest  than  the  majestic  Castle  of 
Conisborough,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  one 
thousand  ■  years,  still  uprears  its  head;  a  visible  relic 
of  another  time ;  a  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  If  even  the  most  insignificant 
memorial  of  former  ages  affords  materials  for 
thought  to  a  reflecting  mind,  how  much  more  should 
a  ruin  like  that  of  Conisborough,  which  has  by  many 
been  considered  the  most  important  of  the  few 
remaining  strong-holds  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  yet  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  history  and  antiquities.  Of  late  years, 
however,  Conisborough  has  acquired  an  interest  of  a 
new,  and  it  may  he  safely  affirmed  a  lasting  character, 
from  its  being  chosen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  one 
of  the  principal  scenes  of  his  romance  of  Ivanhoc. 

The  origin  of  this  Castle  is  unknown.  Tradition 
assigns  it  a  very  remote  antiquity,  whilst  several 
modem  antiquaries  seem  disposed  to  attribute  the 
finmdation  of  the  present  structure  to  William,  the 
first  Karl  of  Warren,  to  whom  the  surrounding 
estate  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is, 
however,  indisputable,  that  a  strong-hold  of  some 
sort  existed  here  during  the  times  of  the  Saxons. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli,  and  some  of  our  old  his- 
torians, indeed,  have  carried  back  its  origin  to  a  period 
preceding  the   Saxon  invasion   of   Britain,   but  the 


narrative  which  they  give  must  be  looked  upon  as 
fabulous  *. 

The  Conisborough  estate  subsequently  passed  from 
the  family  of  Warren  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  of  Conisborough, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  castle  having  been 
his  birth-place.  After  his  death  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  grandson.  King  Edward  the  Fcnirth, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  when  it  was  given  by  James 
the  Second  to  Lord  Dover.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  its  present  possessor, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  historical  records  of  Conisborough  Castle  are 
unusually  scanty  and  imperfect,  and  the  period  when 
it  fell  to  decay,  like  that  of  its  origin,  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  The  plan  of  the  structure,  which  must 
once  have  been  of  considerable  extent  and  importance, 
is  irregular,  though  rather  inclining  in  form  to  an 
oval.  The  entire  strong-hold,  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  an  elevation,  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  fosse  or  ditch,  still  in  many  places  forty 
feet  deep,  but  now  destitute  of  water,  and  full  of 

•  Accordini;  to  thcje  writers,  "  ITCTgist,  the  fimt  Saxon  invader, 
being  defeated  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  British  Commander 
Aiirelius  Ambrosius,  in  the  year  487,  was  obliged  to  take  refiige  in 
this  castle,  and  hazarding  a  second  ensagement,  was*  killed  belpw  its 
walls."  Near  the  entrance  to  the  castle  is  a  tumulus,  which  is  said 
to  cover  the  body  of  this  chief;  but  Turner,  the  eminent  histoiian 
of  the  Anclo  SaicouB,  as  well  as  other  writers  nf  lufh  authoiity, 
are  of  opinion  that  he  never,  at  any  time,  penotratcd  into  toe 
■ortbera  counties  at  alh 
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lofty  oaks  and  elms :  on  the  northern  side,  however, 
where  the  entrance  was  placed,  the  fosse  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  rubbish. 

Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  castle  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  but  in  later  times,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  height  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eminence  on  which  the  village  of  Conisborough 
is  situated,  it  must  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
consequence,  to  which  we  may  attribute  its  ultimate 
desertion.  The  remains,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
extend  about  700  feet  in  circumference;  but  the 
chief  object  of  interest  is  the  magnificent  tower;  the 
subject  of  our  engraving;  in  describing  which  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  substance  of  a  very 
curious  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  the  year  1  SO  1 . 

This  noble  round  tower  is  strengthened  by  six  massive 
square  buttresses,  running  from  the  base  to  the  summit  at 
equal  distances.  Eighteca  feet  from  the  ground,  both  the 
tower  and  buttresses  expand,  sloping  gradually  to  the 
width  of  four  feet,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
base  The  tower  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  castle,  two-thirds  of  it  being  within  the  walls,  which 
rest  against  it.  The  other  face  forms  of  itself  llie  outward 
wall,  and  here  the  entrance,  which  is  twenty-four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  ascended  to  by  a  Hight  of  thirty-;\vo 
steps,  is  situated.  On  a  level  with  this  door  is  a  lioor, 
on  which  we  enter  through  the  wall,  which  is  here  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  at  each  buttress  twenty-three  feet.  It  is  an 
undivided  apartment,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  of 
circular  form,  as  is  the  whole  interior  of  the  structure. 
The  wall  is  quite  plain,  and  wholly  destitute  of  any 
aperture  for  light  except  the  entrance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tloor  is  a  round  hole,  resembling  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  which,  however,  forms  the  only  entrance 
into  a  lower  apartment,  or  dungeon,  from  whence,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage  from 
the  castle.  Ascending  hy  a  llight  of  twenty-five  stone 
stairs  from  the  entrance-passage,  lighted  by  two  loop-holes, 
we  reach  the  level  of  another  apartment,  but  the  door  has 
entirely  fallen  away.  Tlie  fire-place,  which  is  deserving  of 
minute  attention,  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  pillar  on  each 
side,  with  carved  capitals  supporting  a  chimney-piece 
twelve  feet  long,  now  partly  ornamented  with  ivy.  Oppo- 
site, is  a  large  arched  window,  ascended  to  by  three  bold 
steps.  The  only  other  objects  in  this  room  are  a  closet, 
and  a  niche  and  trough  in  the  wall,  which  is  here  134  feet 
thick.  An  ascent  of  thirty-four  steps  leads  to  the  next 
room,  which  has  also  a  fire-place.  Few  persons  ascend 
further  than  this,  as  the  upper  room  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  access,  being  only  to  be  reached  by 
venturing  along  a  narrow  ledge  scarcely  nine  inches  broad. 

On  at  last  gaining  an  entrance,  (says  the  writer,)  the 
certain  antiquity  of  the  chamber,  and  the  idea  that  here, 
perb.aps,  our  warlike  ancestors  had  ofiered  up  their  prayers, 
or  buckled  on  their  armour,  or  taken  their  repose,  filled  us 
with  a  pleasing  awe  and  veneration,  that  was  heightened 
to  superstition  by  a  charming  sound  like  that  of  an  Eolian 
harp,  which  we  both  distinctly  heard  at  several  intervals, 
unable  to  conjecture  how  it  was  occasioned. 

This  beautifid  room  is  of  hexagonal  proportion,  and  the 
coiling  is  composed  of  a  series  of  arches  "  decorated  in  the 
(xothic  manner."  It  is  very  imperfectly  lighted,  there 
being  only  one  large  loop-bole  or  aperture  in  the  wall,  six 
feet  in  height,  which  diminishes  in  width  from  six  feet  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tower,  to  thirty  inches  in  the  inner. 
The  ceiling  and  other  parts  of  this  interesting  chamber 
have  been  richly  ornamented  with  carved-work,  which  is 
now  much  defaced ;  but  the  room  is  suiliciently  perfect  to 
afford  a  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  the  castle  in  the  olden 
time. 

Our  antiquaries  next  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
twenty-five  stone-stairs  to  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
which  commands  a  prospect  of  exceeding  richness 
and  beauty,  over  field  and  flood.  The  buttresses,  as 
depicted  in  our  Illustration,  rise  several  feet  higher 
than  the  walls  ;  in  one  of  them  appear  steps  ;  three 
others  each  contain  a  large  arched  alcove,  whilst  in 
a  fifth  is  "  a  broad  place  exactly  resembling  an  oven. 


five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  height;"  its  mouth  is 
two  feet  square,  and  is  on  a  level  with  a  passage, 
which  seems  to  have  run  round  the  tower.  The  wall 
is  here  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick,  so  that  it  dimi- 
nishes eighteen  inches  at  every  floor.  The  height  of 
the  three  rooms  we  have  described  is  ,02  feet,  and 
the  total  height  of  the  buttresses  86  feet,  but  they 
have  formerly  been  of  loftier  elevation. 

The  village  of  Conisborough  is  of  very  high  anti- 
qiuty ;  by  the  Britons  it  was  called  Cacr  Conan,  and 
by  the  Saxons  Cyning,  or  Conan  Burgh,  both  signi- 
fying a  royal  town ;  it  must  once  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  as  it  is  handed  down  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which  comprised 
twenty-eight  towns. 

This  picturesque  village  stands,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  on  a  lofty  elevation,  sabout  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Doncaster,  overlooking  a  rich  and 
wooded  country,  through  which  the  river  Don 
meanders  with  a  life-like  eifect.  The  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  ancient  and  remark- 
able structure,  exhibiting  the  several  characteristics 
of  the  Norman,  the  early  English,  and  the  later  or 
decorated  styles  of  architecture;  so  that  it  has  evi- 
dently been  built  at  difl'erent  periods.  The  monu- 
ments are  not  destitute  of  interest,  and  a  singular 
stone,  carved  with  hieroglyqihics,  has  frequently 
excited  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  The  following 
account  of  a  feast  in  the  olden  time,  is  framed  and 
hung  up  in  a  room  at  an  inn  in  this  village;  it 
exhibits  a  curious  example  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money. 

The  expenses  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Beeston  and  Sir 
Gunon  de  Baldriston  of  Conisborough,  on  Monday, 
the  morrow  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Second, 
A.D.  1321. 

s  d 

Im  bread,  hot xvii;  d 1  6 

Im  4  gallons  of  wine,  hot   ij  s 2  0 

Im  12  gallons  of  ale,  bot  in  Doncaster,      xviij  d 1  6 

Im  16  gallons  of  ale,  bot  in  Conisborough,  xvj  d 1  4 

Im  shambles  meat,  bot        .■ ij  s 2  0 

Im  8  fowls,  bot  is 1  0 

Im  2  geese,  bot  viij  d 0  8 

Im  eggs,  bot  iij  d 0  3 

Im  2  lbs.  of  candles,  bot     iij  d.  ob.   . .  0  3^ 

Im  a  woman's  wages  in  fetching  the  ale,         jd 0  1 

Im  provender  for  the  horses,  bot   xv  d 1  3 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Conisborough  may  be 
discovered  several  traces  of  a  Roman  road. 


TIME. 

Time  speeds  away — away — away: 
Another  hour — another  day — 
Anotlier  month — another  year — 
Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflets  sear ; 
Drop  like  the  life-blood  from  our  hearts ; 
The  rose-bloom  from  the  cheek  departs. 
The  tresses  from  the  temples  fall, 
The  eye  grows  dim  and  strange  to  all. 

Time  speeds  away — away — aw.ay, 

Like  torrent  in  a  stormy  day ; 

He  undcnnines  the  stately  tower, 

Uproots  the  tree,  aud  snaps  the  flower ; 

And  sweeps  from  our  distracted  breast 

The  friends  that  loved — the  friends  that  blest: 

And  leaves  us  weepincf  on  the  shore, 

To  which  they  can  return  no  more. 

Time  speeds  away — ^away — away: 
No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day, 
No  -ivind  along  the  hills  can  flee 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  q£  he. 
Like  fiery  steed — from  stage  to  stage, 
He  bears  iis  ou  from  youth  to  age ; 
Then  plunges  in  the  fearful  sea 
Of  fathomless  Eternity.— Knox 
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THE  NORTH  CAPE. 


This  cape  forms  the  most  northerly  pomt  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  ot 
the  most  subhme  wonders  of  nature.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Arthur  de  Gapeli,  Brooke*, 
who  approached  it  from  the  land,  and  from  whose 
work  the  accompanying  view  is  taken. 

At  six  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  North  Cape ;  and, 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  contemplated  the 
fearful  steep  between  us  and  the  ocean.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  cliff  exceeding  in  height  that  of  Dover,  and  with 
Shakspeare's  celebrated  description  of  the  latter,  he  may 
form  a  good  idea  of  the  North  Cape,  black  from  the  polar 
storms,  and  proudly  frowning  upon  the  foaming  element  at 
its  fc©t 

The  eye  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch  the  fleeting  sails 
of  some  vessel  steering  its  way  through  these  desert  seas: 
all  was  one  wide  roaring  waste  of  waters.  On  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  black  mists  hovered,  driving  on  from  the 
arctic  regions  of  Spitzbergen.  To  the  eastward,  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  leagues,  the  North  Kyn  protruded 
boldly  into  the  waves,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  its  gigantic 
rival,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  mouths  of  the  great 
Porsanger  and  Laxe  fiords.  Looking  to  the  west,  the 
lofty  rocks  of  Stappen  seemed  still  close  to  us;  and  beyond 
them  Maasoe  and  Jelmsoe  presented  their  mountains,  the 
rugged  surfaces  of  which  were  softened  by  the  distance. 

Evening  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  the  wind,  which 
was  strong  and  chill,  warned  us  to  prepare  our  tent  for  the 
night.     This  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  the  bleak 
exposed  surface  of  the  Cape,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock, 
which  prevented  our  driving  in  the  pegs,  gave  us  good 
reason  to  fear,  that  not  our  little  tent  only,  but  all  it  con- 
tained, might  be  swept  away  by  the  blast.  Having  at  length 
found  a  projecting  part  of  the  cliff,  which  screened  us  in 
some  measure,  we   pitched  it  within  a  few  yards  of  this, 
securing  it  as  well  as  \\c  could  by  fragments  of  the  rock, 
which  we  rolled  on  the  edge  of  the  canvass,  to  supply  the 
place  of  pegs.     As  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  walked  some  miles  across 
the  mountains  against  the  keen  air  of  Magerije,  we  had 
bv  this  time  a  pretty  good  appetite.     Our  provision  was 
accordingly  produced:  and,  having  lighted  a  blazing  fire 
with  the  wood  we  had  taken  care  to  bring,  snug  within  our 
tent,  we  enjoyed  our  repast  with  a  greater  relish  than  the 
most  luxurious  feast  would  have  afforded  in  a  palace  at 
home.     When  this  was  concluded,  to  drown  fatigue,  and 
celebrata  our  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  bowl  of  punch  was 
quickly  made;    and,  while  the   north  wind,  swoepini'   in 
howling  blasts  over  the  icy  seas,  whistled  loudly  round  us, 
with  our  faces  turned  to  the  south  on  account  of  the  wind, 
we  drank  "  a  health  to  those  far  away ;"  and  the  recollection 
of  many  an  absent  friend  in  that  quarter  prolonged  our 
libations. 

Tlie  hour  was  late  before  we  reclined  ourselves  to  rest, 
grateful  for  the  shelter   afforded   us.      Sleep   soon   over- 
powered  all  but  myself;   and  the  deep  snorings  of  the 
Norwegian   boatmen,   and  the   Laplander,   who  was  our 
guide,  proved  that  they  had  speedily  lost  all  sense  of  the 
fatigues  of  the   day.     Feeling   no  disposition  to  sleep,  I 
arose  softly,  and,  stealing  out  of  the  tent,  strolled  round 
the  Cape.     It  was  already  midnight.     The  sun  had  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon  about  an  hour,  but  a  reddish,  angry 
tint,  still  marked  its  progress  below  it.     A  feeble  twilight 
diffused  itself  around,  just  sufficient  to  mark  the  gigantic 
outlines  of  the  cliffs.     Toward  the  north  black  masses  of 
clouds,  with  threatening  looks,  announced  an  approaching 
storm;    and  the  billowy  ocean,  that  dashed   against  the 
rocks,  loudly  bellowed  its  fury.     I  now  returned  to  my 
slumbering  companions,  crept  into  the  tent,  every  object  of 
which  was  wrapped  in  gloom ;  and  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  murmurings  of  the  surge  below. 

Our  small  tent  stood  well  the  rude  attacks  of  the  north 
wind,  which  blew  furiously  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  commenced  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape,  anxious  to  lose  no  time,  as  our  stay  would  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  supply  of  wood  and  provisions  that 
remained. 

The  North  Cape,  which  is  in  latitude  71"  10'  15", 
is  a  long  extended  headland,  or  tongue  of  rock,  narrowest 
near  its  rwt,  and  enlarging  itself  towards  its  other  ex- 
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tremity,  where  it  becomes  of  a  circular  shape,  and  is 
indented  by  several  chasms,  that  form  small  creeks.  Its 
surface  is  flat,  being  what  sailors  call  table-land,  rising 
gradually  from  the  part  adjoining  the  land  till  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  other  extremity,  when  it  declines 
with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  sea.  In  this  part  is  its 
greatest  breadth;  being,  as  I  conjecture,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  across.  The  whole  of  it  is  almost  des- 
titute of  any  vegetation,  and  tliickly  strewed  with  small 
broken  fragments  of  rocks. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  storms  of  snow  are 
often  of  very  long  duration,  lasting  for  many  days,  and 
even   weeks.      They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
drag  in  from   the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impe- 
netrable walls,  or  moving  bodies  of  water.     This,  however, 
is  the  case  only  with  westerly  winds;  the  weather  being 
fine  and  clear  when   it  blows  from  the  eastward.      The 
climate,  with  all  its   seeming   disadvantages,  is  notwith- 
standing healthy;  and  dreary  and  dismal  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  more  temperate  zones,  it  holds  out 
even  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments  to  the  few  settlers  that 
reside  there.     It  is  fortunate  that  disease  is  so  rare,  as 
there  is  no  medical  person  within  150  miles:  the  scurvy  is 
the  onlv  disorder  known,  and  this  not  to  any  great  degree. 
The  sun  disappears  to  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  two 
months  in  the  year;  but,  in  return  for  this  privation,  it  is 
for  the  same  period  above  the  horizon  constantly  day  and 
night,  and  for  the  space  of  about  three  months  there  is  an 
umnt'enupted  continuance  of  daylight.     During  the  long 
winter-night,  the  aurora  horealis,  which  shines  with  uncom- 
mon brillTancy  at  the  North  Cape,  compensates  for  the  loss 
of  the  sun ;  and  its  light  is  so  great,  that  the  fishermen  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupations  as  well  as  by 
the  usual  davlight. 

No  part  of  the  North  certainly  conveys  to  the  traveller 
so  perfect  an  idea  of  desolation  as  Mageroe,  or  Lean  Island; 
a  name  highly  appropriate,  destitute  as  it  is  of  every  thing 
but  rocks,  piled  one  upon  the  other  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  chcumference  of  Mageroe,  I  was  informed, 
is  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  very  narrow,  being  intersected 
by  long  and  extensive  fiords,  which  run  very  deep  into  the 
land  between  the  mountains,  and  nearly  approach  each 
other  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  land.  On  the  moun- 
tains there  are  about  two  hundred  rein-deer,  belonging  to 
some  Field  Laplanders,  who  remain  with  them  the  whole 
of  the  year,  the  Mageroe  sound  being  too  broad  and  tur- 
bulent, to  allow  of  their  crossing  it  to  the  continent.  On 
some  parts  of  Mageroe,  where  there  is  a  little  brushwood, 
hares,  we  were  told,  are  found  in  sufficient  plenty.  These 
with  the  ermine  and  lemming,  constitute  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  island.  ,    ,      , 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  work   on  Iceland,  mentions  a 
curious  circumstance  respecting  the  foxes  at  the   North 
Cape.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,"  he  says,  "  where 
the  precipices   are   almost  entirely   covered   with   various 
species  of  sea-fowl,  the  foxes  proceed  on  their  predatory 
expeditions  in  company;  and  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  their  operations,  they  hold  a  kind  of  mock  fight 
upon  the    rocks,  in    order    to    determine    their   relative 
strength.      When  this   has  been  fairly  ascertained,  they 
advance   to  the  brink  of  the  precipice;  and,  taking  each 
other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends  first,  while  tha 
strongest,  forming  the  last  in  the  row,  suspends  the  whole 
number,  tUl  the  foremost  has  reached  their  prey.     A  signal 
is  then  "iven,  on  which  the  uppermost  fox  pulls  with  all 
his  might,  and  the  rest  assist  him  as  well  as  they  can  with 
their  feet  against  the  rocks;  in  this  manner  they  proceed 
from  rock  to  rock,  until    they  have   provided  themselves 
with  a  sufficient  supply."     Nothing,  I  confess,  would  have 
better  repaid  me  for  a  long  journey  to  the  North  Cape, 
than  to  have  witnessed  these  curious  proceedings,  and  to 
have  beheld  this   very  extraordinary  link  of  foxes,  sus- 
pended from  the  tremendous  cliffs,  and  dangling  mid-way 
between  the  ocean  and  their  summits.     There  appeared  a 
great   scarcity  of  sea-fowl,  and  I  observed  very  few  even 
of  the  gull-tribe,  which  abounded  most  at  the  low  rocks  of 

Giesvaer.  , ,  ,■.».. 

The  sea  has  decreased  considerably  on  the  Mageroe 
coast  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  parts  of  Finmark  ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinuing so  to  do  probably  for  some  centuries.  Even  o"  the 
top  of  the  North  Cape,  the  action  of  water  can  be  traced,  at 
an  elevation  which  is  so  considerably  above  the  present 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  decrease  of  it  has  not  failed  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts,  wfto 
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upon  my  asking  the  question,  uniformly  agreeed  as  to  the 
fact. 

Our  curiosity  at  the  Cape  having  been  thoroughly  satis- 
fied, the  state  of  our  affairs  imperiously  urged  us  to  depart; 
our  provision  being  consumed,  our  firewood  burnt,  and  our 
water  exhausted.  Accordingly  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  we  prepared  for  our  departure.  Previous  to 
this,  having  collected  large  fragments  of  rock,  we  piled 
them  together,  forming  a  kind  of  pedestal  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the 
situation  of  the  North  Cape  to  other  travellers,  and  being 
erected  close  to  the  cliff,  it  would  also,  at  a  short  distance, 
be  visible  at  sea.  This  we  placed  in  a  part  where  it  would 
be  discerned  with  the  greater  facility,  by  those  who  should 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  slope,  which  gently  declines 
toward  the  chlf;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  it  we  judged  to  be  the  most  northern  point. 

Another  traveller  who  visited  the  Cape  from  the 
sea,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary 
promontory. 

In  approaching  the  cape  a  little  before  midnight,  the 
rocks  at  first  appeared  to  bo  nearly  of  an  equal  height, 
until  they  terminated  in  a  perpendicular  peak;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  tliose  within  were  found  to  be  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  extreme  i)eak.  Their  general  appearance 
was  highly  picturesque.  The  sea  breaking  against  this 
immovable  rampart,  which  had  withstood  its  fury  from  the 
remotest  ages,  bellowed,  and  formed  a  thick  border  of 
white  froth.  This  spectacle,  equally  beautiful  and  terrific, 
was  illumined  by  the  midnic/ht  sun,  and  the  shade  which 
covered  the  western  side  of  the  rocks,  rendered  their 
aspect  still  more  tremendous.  The  height  of  these  rocks 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  here  every  thing  was  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  that  a  point  of  comparison  could  not  be 
afforded  by  any  ordinary  known  objects.  On  landing,  the 
party  discovered  a  grotto,  formed  of  rocks,  the  surface  of 
which  had  been  washed  smooth  by  the  waves,  and  having 
within  it  a  spring  of  fresh  water.  The  only  accessible  spot 
in  the  vicinity  was  a  hill,  some  hundred  paces  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  enormous  crags.  From  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  turning  towards  the  sea,  they  perceived  to  the 
right,  a  prodigious  mountain  attached  to  the  cape,  and 
rearing  its  sterile  mass  to  the  skies.  To  the  left,  a  neck  of 
land  covered  with  less-elevated  rocks,  against  which  the 
surges  dashed  with  violence,  closed  the  bay,  and  admitted 
but  a  limited  view  of  the  ocean. 

To  see  as  far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  our  navigators 
climbed  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  a 
most  singular  mountain  presented  itself  to  the  view.    A 


lake  in  the  *)reground,  had  an  elevation  of  at  least  ninety 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  an  adja- 
cent, but  less-lofty  mountain,  was  another  lake.  The 
view  was  terminated  by  peaked  rocks,  chequered  with 
patches  of  snow.  At  midnight,  the  sun  still  remained 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  continued  to  ascend 
higher  and  higher  till  noon,  when  having  again  descended, 
it  passed  the  North  without  dipping.  This  phenomenon,  so 
extraordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones,  could  not  be  viewed  without  great  interest. 

During  the  two  months  of  daylight,  when  the  sun  is  pei- 
petually  above  the  horizon,  the  inhabitants  rise  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  dine  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  and  go  to  bed  at 
one.  But  during  winter,  when  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember to  the  end  of  January,  the  sun  never  rises,  they  sleep 
above  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  employ  the  other 
half  in  sitting  over  the  fire,  all  business  being  suspended 
during  the  darkness.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained.  The  sun  always  illumines  half  the 
world  at  once,  and  shines  on  every  side,  SO  degrees  from 
the  place  where  ho  is  vertical.  When  he  is  vertical  over 
the  equator,  and  equidistant  from  the  poles,  he  shines  as 
far  as  each  pole  :  this  happens  in  spring  and  autumn.  But 
when  declining  to  the  North  in  summer,  the  sun  shines 
beyond  the  North  Pole,  and  all  the  countries  near  that 
pole,  turn  round  in  constant  sunshine  :  he  at  the  same  time 
leaves  the  South  Pole  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  and 
those  parts  turn  round  in  darkness.  The  effect  is  contrary 
at  each  pole  in  our  winter,  the  sun  then  declining  south- 
ward of  the  equator.  About  three  miles  from  North  Cape, 
lies  Maso,  the  northernmost  port  of  Norwegian  Lapland. 
It  is  formed  of  a  very  fine  bay,  in  which  ships  may  winter 
with  great  security. 


Methinks  all  virtues,  and  especially  temperance,  depend 
on  the  practice  of  them.  For,  as  they  who  use  no 
bodily  exercises  are  awkward  and  unwieldly  in  the 
actions  of  the  body,  so  they  who  exercise  not  tlioir  minds, 
are  inca])ahle  of  the  noble  actions  of  the  mind,  and  have 
not  sufficient  courage  to  undertake  any  thing  worthy  of 
praise,  nor-  sufficient  command  over  themselves,  to  abstain 
from  things  forbidden. — Xenophon. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  AMIENS. 
Ajiiens  is  a  populous  town  in  France,  the  capital  of 
the  ant'icut  province  of  Picardy,  and  of  the  modern 
department  of  the  Somme,  on  the  river  of  which 
nanio  it  stands.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  it  opposed  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  places  in  Gaul  in  which  good  weapons 
wore  made.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  strong  town 
of  the  third  class;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  linens,  cottons,  and  velvets, 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built,  having  several  regular  squares, 
and  some  public  buildings  of  interest ;  but  the  chief 
attraction  of  which  it  boasts,  is  its  celebrated  Gothic 
Cathedral. 

The  first  church  which  has  any  claims  to  the  title 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  is  one  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Gratian,  by  Saint  Firmin,  the  third 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  was 
a  space  of  grotmd,  set  apart  by  the  piety  of  the 
family,  as  a  biu-ial-place  for  those  who  had  fallen 
\ictims  to  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith; 
and  among  others  was  the  body  of  St.  Firmin  the 
martyr,  first  Bishop  of  Amiens,  who  was  put  to  death 
in  the  year  303. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  all  recollec- 
tion became  lost  of  the  place  where  the  bones  of  this 
venerable  martyr  were  deposited  ;  for  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  a  search  was  instituted  fin-  them  by 
the  then  bishop  of  the  see.  The  fact  of  their 
discovery  is  preserved  in  a  legend,  and  according  to 
the  popish  inventions  of  those  days,  the  event  was 
signalized  by  a  rapid  succession  of  astounding 
miracles.  It  was  alleged,  that  a  supernatural  ray  of 
light  conducted  the  zealous  inquirers  to  the  spot  which 
they  so  anxiously  sought ;  a  sweet  odour  spread  itself 
gently  through  the  air,  the  sick  became  healed,  the  snow 
which  covered  the  ground  was  quickly  dissolved,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  summer ! 

The  rumour  of  these  prodigies  soon  reached  the 
neighbouring  people ;  and  their  influence  was  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  so  superstitious  an 
age.  They  flocked  to  the  town  to  render  homage  to 
the  saint,  and  testified  their  zeal,  by  the  liberality  of 
their  offerings,  which  at  length  became  so  valuable, 
that  it  was  determined  to  apply  them  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  church,  which  should  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Firmin,  and  btiilt  over  the  spot  where  he  had  suffered 
death. 

Tlie  second  Cathedral,  which  was  chiefly  constructed 
of  wood,  was  not  of  long  duration ;  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Normans  in  881,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  and 
repaired  several  times.  At  length,  in  1218,  it  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  hghtning,  and  with  it  perished 
the  archives  of  the  bishopric.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  supply  its  place; 
and  then  the  necessity  of  providing  a  suitable  deposi- 
tory for  the  body  of  St.  Firmin,  and  for  a  relic  to  which 
equal  interest  was  attachicd,  the  supposed  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  had  been  recently  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  'the  assault  made  by  the  Cru- 
saders upon  that  city  in  1 20-1,  induced  the  reigning 
bishop,  Everard,  to  call  upon  his  peojile  for  tlie 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object.  The  appeal 
was  successful;  contributions  poured  in  quickly, 
and  the  architect,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  was  enabled 
to  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  same  year.  But  neither 
he  nor  the  bishop  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
work  which  they  had  begun ;  and  sixty-eight  years 
elapsed  before  the  building  was  quite  finished.    With 
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a  few  alterations,  it  is  the  same  which  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  Cathedral  is  not 
so  striking  as  that  of  some  others ;  its  western  or 
principal  front,  accurately  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, is,  however,  very  rich,  and  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris.  The  towers,  which  are  of  unequal  height, 
the  northern  being  of  greater  elevation  than  the 
southern,  are  said  to  have  been  added  about  a 
centiu-y  after  the  body  of  the  edifice  was  built,  and 
to  have  been  made  of  different  altitude,  in  conformity 
with  a  regulation  which  prescribed  that  Cathedrals 
attached  to  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  those 
belonging  to  certain  collegiate  establishments,  and  to 
abbeys  of  royal  foundation  alone,  should  be  allowed 
to  have  two  equal  towers.  In  Turkey,  the  privilege 
of  more  than  one  tower  is  still  restricted  to  the  royal 
mosques;  but  whether  any  similar  regulation  existed 
with  respect  to  the  forms  of  Christian  churches,  is 
much  doubted  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  extremely  magni- 
ficent; there  are  few  churches  which  exhibit  an 
appearance  at  once  of  so  much  vastness  and  beauty. 
"  It  not  only  far  surpassed  my  expectations,"  says  a 
writer,  whose  opinion  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  cite  in  our  descriptions  of  the  French  Churches, 
the  author  of  Letters  of  an  Architect,  "  but  possessed 
a  character  and  expression  quite  new  to  me.  In  our 
English  Cathedrals,  the  eye  is  confined  to  one  avenue, 
and  the  sublime  effect  is  nearly  limited  to  the  view 
along  it.  Here  the  sight  seems  to  penetrate  in  all 
directions,  and  to  obtain  a  number  of  views,  all, 
indeed,  subordinate  to  the  principal  one,  but  all 
beautiful,  and  offering,  by  the  different  position  of 
the  parts  witli  regard  to  the  spectator,  the  greatest 
variety.  I  sat  down  for  some  time  to  enjoy  this 
sublime  scene,  and  then  paced  slowly  up  the  nave, 
as  far  as  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  where  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  beautiful  rose  window 
at  each  end  of  the  transept.  Without  seeing  them, 
one  can  form  no  idea  of  how  much  beauty  a  rose 
window  is  capable;  the  splendid  colouring  of  the 
glass,  glowing  among  the  rich  tracery,  has  a  brilliancy 
and  magnificence  for  which  I  can  cite  to  you  no 
parallel  in  England."  The  western  rose  here  men- 
tioned, has  become  internally  the  dial  of  the  clock ; 
the  figures  which  denote  the  hours  are  more  than 
seven  feet  apart,  and  the  hour  hand  moves  neai-ly  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  a  minute. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  Latin  cross;  the 
whole  length  being  442  feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
104  feet.  The  transept  is  194  feet  long;  and  tlic 
height  of  the  nave  to  the  summit  of  the  vaulting 
140  feet.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  nave  is  the  beautiful  range  of  side-chapels 
which  run  along  its  whole  length,  corresponding  with 
the  divisions  of  the  side-aisles.  Their  date  is  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  building  itself;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  singular  mamier. 

In  the  year  1244,  Geoffroi  dc  Milly,  great  bailiff 
of  Amiens,  caused  five  clerks,  or  scholars,  who  were  . 
vaguely  accused  of  some  crime,  in  which  that  func- 
tionary felt  a  personal  interest,  to  be  hanged  without 
any  legal  process.  The  bishop,  indignant  at  so  wanton 
an  aBusc  of  power,  subjected  the  bailiff  to  a  sentence 
of  severe  jjenance,  and  issued  a  decree  against  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  (as  we  must  call  them,)  of 
Amiens,  for  having  permitted  the  bailiff  so  to  out- 
stretch his  authority,  condemning  them  under  the 
penalty  of  1 000  marks  of  silver,  to  found  six  chapels, 
and  to  devote  to  each  a  rent  of  20  Parisian  livres. 

This  Cathedral  has  been  visited  by  many  celebrated 
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personages,  and  has'  been  the  scene  of  some  inter- 
esting events.  Charles  VII.,  Louis  XI.,  Charles 
VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  our 
own  kings,  Henry  V.  and  the  unfortunate  James  IT., 
and  the  Czar  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  have  all  left  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  memorials  of  their  liberahty 
and  their  devotion. 

It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  church  that  the 
marriage  of  the  renowned  Philip  Augustus,  of  France, 
with  Ingelberga,  who  was  crowned  queen  in  the  same 
year,  was  celebrated;  and  also  that  of  Charles  VI. 
with  Isabel  of  Bavaria.  Several  treaties  were  here 
concluded  between  England  and  France  at  different 
periods ;  and  it  was  in  this  Cathedral  that  our  own 
king,  Edward  the  First,  did  homage  to  Philip  of 
Valois,  as  a  feudatory  of  the  French  crown,  in  respect 
of  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  the  territory  of 
France. 


ANCIENT  MODE  OF  WRITING. 

Style — Paper — Leaves — Volume — Book — 
Vellum — Parchment. 
The  ancients  used  tables  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax, 
on  which  they  wrote  with  a  style,  a  piece  of  iron 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  which  they  made  the  letters, 
and  blunt  or  flat  at  the  other  end,  which  they  used 
for  rubbing  out  what  they  had  written,  either  when 
they  wished  to  make  any  alteration,  or  to  use  the 
table  for  other  \vritings.  By  a  good  or  bad  style, 
therefore,  they  meant  at  first,  simply  to  denote  the 
quality  of  the  instrument  with  which  they  wrote. 
The  term  was  afterwards  applied  metaphorically  to 
the  language  ;   in  which  sense  it  is  now  used. 

Among  the  different  substances  that  were  employed 
for  writing  upon,  before  the  art  of  making  paper 
from  linen-rags  was  discovered,  we  find  the  earliest 
to  have  been  these  tables  of  wood,  made  smooth,  and 
covered  with  wax.  But  as  what  was  written  on  wax 
might  easily  be  defaced,  leaves  of  the  papyrus*,  a 
kind  of  flag,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the 
marshes  of  Egyjit,  were  dried,  and  by  a  particular 
process  prepared  for  writing.  Sheets  were  also 
separated  for  the  same  purjiose  from  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  On  these,  the  letters  were  engraved  with  an 
instrument  similar  to  that  used  for  writing  on  wax. 
The  substance  so  prepared,  was  called  chartu,  from  a 
city  of  Tyre  of  that  name,  near  which  the  plant  was 
also  found.  The  words  folia,  leaves,  and  eharta, 
paper,  thus  derived,  are  well  known  among  ourselves. 

As  in  writing  a  treatise,  a  great  number  of  these 
leaves  or  shaets  was  required,  they  were  joined 
together  by  making  a  hole  and  passing  a  string 
through  each  of  them.  With  the  same  string,  passed 
several  times  round  them,  they  were  confined,  to 
prevent  their  separating,  and  being  injured  or  lost 
when  no  one  was  reading  them ;  whence  it  is  su])- 
poscd,  that  a  roll  or  bundle  of  them,  obtained  the 
name  of  a  volumen,  or  volume.  Those  Mho  have 
seen .  specimens  of  the  Burmese  writing  on  leaves 
thus  collected,  may  form  an  accurate  notion  f)f  an 
ancient  papjTus  volume. 

Another  article  used  for  writing,  was  the  inner 
baric  of  certain  trees.  This  was  prepared  by  beating 
it,  and  then  cementing  it  together  by  a  solution  of 
urn.  As  the  inner  bark  of  trees  is  called  liber,  the 
'volumes  of  books  were  thence  called  libri,  a  name 
they  still  retain.  Vellum,  the  last  substance  to  be 
mentioned,  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  following 
circumstance.  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  being 
desirous  of  forming  a  library  that  should  equal,  or 
•  See  tlie  Saturday  Masazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  208. 


exceed  in  number  the  far-famed  library  of  Alex  ' 
andria,  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  of 
frustrating  his  design,  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  papyrus.  This  excited  the  industry  of  some 
artists  in  the  court  of  Eumenes:  they  contrived  a 
method  of  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep,  and  it  was 
called  vellum  from  vellus,  a  fleece  or  skin;  and 
parchment  from  Pergamus,  the  place  where  the  art  of 
preparing  it  was  discovered:  or  if  not  discovered,  it 
was  there  improved,  and  first  brought  into  general 
use. 


MEXICAN  BEES. 


From  the  Plaza  we  went  to  a  house  where  a  bee-hivo  of 
tlio  country  was  opened  in  our  presence.  The  bees,  the 
honeycomb,  and  the  hive,  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
Europe.  The  hive  is  generally  made  out  of  a  log  of  wood, 
fropi  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  hollowed  out,  and  closed  at  the  ends  with  cir- 
cular doors,  cemented  closely  to  the  wood,  but  capable  of 
being  removed  at  pleasure.  Some  persons  use  cylindrical 
hives,  made  of  earthenware,  instead  of  the  clumsy  appa- 
ratus of  wood ;  these  are  relieved  by  raised  figures  and 
and  circular  rings,  so  as  to  form  rather  handsome  orna- 
ments in  the  verandah  of  a  house,  where  they  are  sus- 
pended by  cords  from  the  roof,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  wooden  ones  in  the  \-illages  are  hung  to  the  eaves  of 
tlie  cottages.  On  one  side  of  the  hive,  half-way  between 
the  ends,  there  is  a  small  hole  made,  just  largo  enough 
for  a  loaded  bee  to  enter,  and  shaded  by  a  projection,  to 
prevent  the  rain  from  trickling  in.  In  this  hole,  generally 
representing  the  mouth  of  a  man,  or  some  monster,  the 
head  of  which  is  moulded  in  the  clay  of  the  hive,  a  bee  is 
constantly  stationed,  whoso  oflice  is  no  sinecure ;  for  the 
hole  is  so  small,  he  has  to  draw  back  every  time  a  bee 
wishes  to  enter  or  leave  the  hive.  A  gentleman  told  me, 
that  the  experiment  was  made  by  marking  the  centinel, 
when  it  was  observed,  that  the  same  bee  continued  at  his 
post  a  whole  day. 

When  it  is  ascertained  by  the  weight  that  the  hive  is 
full,  the  end-pieces  arc  removed,  and  the  honey  with- 
drawn. The  hive  we  saw  opened  was  only  partly  filled, 
which  enabled  ug  to  see  the  economy  of  the  interior  to 
more  advantage.  The  honey  is  not  contained  in  tlie 
elegant  hexagonal  cells  of  our  hives,  but  in  wax  bags, 
not  quite  so  large  as  an  egg ;  those  bags,  or  bladders,  are 
hung  round  the  sides  of  the  hives,  and  appear  about  half- 
full,  the  quantity  being,  probably,  just  as  great  as  the 
strength  of  the  wax  will  bear  without  tearing.  Those 
nearest  the  bottom,  being  better  supported,  arc  more  filled 
than  the  upper  ones.  In  the  centre,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
hive,  we  observed  an  irregular-shaped  mass  of  comb  fur- 
nished with  cells,  like  those  of  our  bees,  all  containing 
young  ones,  in  such  an  advanced  state,  that  when  we 
broke  the  comb  and  let  them  out,  they  Hew  merrily  away. 
During  this  examination  of  the  hive,  the  comb  and  the 
honey  were  taken  out,  and  tlie  bees  disturbed  in  every 
way,  but  they  never  stung  us,  though  our  faces  and  hands 
were  covered  with  them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there 
is  a  bee  in  the  country  which  does  not  sting ;  but  the  kind 
we  saw  seem  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination, 
for  they  certainly  did  not  hurt  us,  and  our  friends  said 
they  were  always  miiy  manso,  (very  tamo,)  and  never 
stung  any  one.  The  honey  gave  out  a  rich  aromatic  per- 
fume, and  tasted  differently  from  ours,  but  possessed  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

[Basil  Uai.l's  Travels  in  S(mth  America^ 


Whkther  I  am  praised  or  blamed,  says  a  Chinese  sage,  I 
nuikc  it  of  use  to  ray  advancement  in  virtue.  Those  who 
commend  me,  I  conceive  to  point  out  the  way  I  ought  to  go; 
those  who  blame  me,  as  telling  me  the  dangers  I  have  run. 

I  AM  beholden  to  calumny  that  she  hath  so  endeavoured 
and  taken  pains  to  belie  me;  it  shall  make  me  set  a  surer 
guard  upon  myself,  and  keep  a  better  watch  upon  my 
actions. — Ben  Jonson. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secret*  as  those  who  do  not  mean  to 
keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets,   as  a  spendthrift 

covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation. C. 
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Mountain,  the  curious  Muse  might  love  to  gaze, 

On  the  dim  record  of  thy  early  days  ; 

Oft  fancying  that  she  heard,  like  tlie  low  blast. 

The  sound  of  mighty  generations  past. 

Here  the  Phoenician,  as  remote  he  sailed 

Along  the  unknown  coast,  exulting  hailed ; 

And  when  lie  »aw  thy  rocky  point  aspire. 

Thought  on  his  native  shores,  of  Aradus  or  Tyre. 

Thou  only,  aged  mountain,  dost  remain  '. 

Stern  monument,  amidst  the  deluged  plain, 

And  fruitless  the  big  waves  thy  bulwarks  beat. 

The  big  waves  slow  retire,  and  murmur  at  thy  feet. — Bowlei. 

This  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cornwall,  immediately  opposite  the 
little  market  town  of  Marazion,  and  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Penzance.  The  mount  itself 
is  about  23 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exclusive 
of  the  buildings  with  which  it  is  crowned.  Its 
singular  situation  and  picturesque  cHect  render 
it  a  most  interesting  object  of  curiosity;  and  it  is 
calculated  equally  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
liistoriaii,  awaken  the  researches  of  the  naturalist, 
or  employ  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  Its  magnitude 
is  seen  in  the  most  impressi\e  point  of  view  from  its 
biise,  for  when  observed  from  a  distance,  its  form 
apijcars  trifling,  amidst  the  vast  expanse  of  waters 
witli  which  it  is  surrounded. 

A  narrow  neck  of  land,  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  main  land : 
this  natural  causeway  is  passable  at  low  water  to 
foot-passengers  and  carriages,  but  at  high  tide  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  sea.  The  Mount  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  originally  surrounded 
by  a  dense  forest,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  remains  of  trees  having  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  high 
tide,  as  Borlase,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  relates  in 
the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  also  from  its  Cornish  name  Carakh-ludgh 
en  lu:,  (Tlic  Grey  Rock  in  the  wood.) 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  called  letis  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  from 
which  the  Gauls  and  other  nations  of  the  continent 
fetched  the  tin,  \\hich  Cornwall  was  known  to  produce, 


even  iA  those  early  ages.  As  far  back  as  1 070  we 
find  it  the  site  of  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks; 
after  the  Norman  Conejuest,  it  was  bestowed  upon 
Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  who  made  it  a  cell 
(chapel)  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  Normandy. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  alien  priories  were  suppressed,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  St.  Michael,  on  condition  of  the 
same  tribute  being  paid  to  the  English  crown,  as 
was  formerly  remitted  to  its  parent  abbey.  In  later 
times,  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  bestowed  on 
Humplirey  Arundel  Esq.  It  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession,  by  purchase,  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family, 
to  whom  the  buildings  on  the  Mount  at  present 
belong.  The  pier,  which  affords  protection  to  at 
least  fifty  sail  of  small  vessels,  being  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  was  rebuilt  in  1726  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
and  the  small  village  which  is  built  at  its  base  was 
much  enlarged. 

It  was  occasionally  occupied,  at  early  periods  of 
our  history,  as  a  military  station.  During  the  cap- 
tivity of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Austria,  it  was 
seized  by  Hugh  de  la  I'omeroy,  who  expelled  the 
monks,  and  fortified  the  place,  for-thc  purpose  of 
favom-ing  the  meditated  usurjjation  of  the  throne  by 
Prince  John.  Ou  the  return  of  the  king,  Pomeroy, 
dreading  his  vengeance,  fled  hither  from  the  Castle 
of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and,  after  bequeathing  a  large 
portion  of  his  lands  to  the  monks,  caused  himself  to 
be  bled  to  death,  after  which  the  Priory  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  a  short  time  after 
the  discomfiture  of  Edward  the  Fourth  at  Barnet, 
John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  arrived  here  by  sea,  and 
having  disguised  himself  and  some  of  his  adherents 
in  pilgrims'  habits,  obtained  entrance,  overpowered 
the  garrison,  and  held  the  place  against  the  forces  of 
King  Henry,  until  he  obtiiined  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  occupied  as  a  country 
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seat;  and,  although  the  rooms  it  contains  are  much 
too  small  for  modern  habits,  yet  its  delightful  situa- 
tion renders  it  a  desirable  residence  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  dining-room  was  formerly  the 
refectory  of  the  convent,  and  contains  a  curiously- 
carved  frieze,  representing  hunting  subjects.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  a  fine  peal  of  beUs,  which  have 
now  entirely  disappeared. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower,  in  one  of  the  angles,  is 
the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
moorstone  lantern,  kept,  in  all  hkelihood,  by  the 
monks,  who  had  a  tithe  of  the  fishery,  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  fishermen  in  dark  and  tempestuous 
weather.  This  is  vulgarly  called  St.  Michael's  Chair, 
and  will  only  admit  one  person  to  sit  down  in  it  at  a 


ST.    MICHAELS   CHAI 


time.  The  ascent  to  it  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  some- 
times foolishly  attempted  out  of  bravado.  Tliere  is 
also  a  legend  attached  to  it,  which,  in  former  days, 
was  firmly  relied  on,  and  even  now  is  not  entirely 
disbelieved,  namely,  that  whoever  first  sits  in  St. 
Michael's  chair  after  marriage,  whether  the  husband 
or  wife,  shall  from  that  time  forth  remain  the  ruler 
in  domestic  affairs. 

The  town  of  Marazion,  or  Market- Jew,  with  which 
the  mountain  is  in  fact  connected  for  twelve  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  must  formerly  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  originally  had 
tliree  market-days  in  a  week  ;  but,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
also  at  a  later  period,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
French . 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Cornish  coast  is 
considered  the  mildest  in  England,  and  the  visiter 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be  surprised  to 
find  myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and  fuchsias  floiu-ishing  in 
the  open  air,  and  scarcely  ever  receiving  any  injury 
from  the  severity  of  the  winters  ;  on  this  account  it 
has  been  called  the  Montpelicr  of  England. 

Be  wondrous  wary  of  your  first  comportments ;  get  a  good 
name,  and  be  very  tender  of  it  afterwards :  for  'tis  like  the 
Venice-t;lass,  quickly  cracked,  never  to  be  mended,  thoujjh 
patched  it  may  be.  To  this  purpose,  take  aloni;  with  you 
thii  faille.  It  happened  that  Fire,  Water,  and  Fame  went 
to  travel  together,  (as  you  are  going  now ;)  they  consulted, 
that  if  they  lost  one  another,  how  they  miffht  bo  retrieved, 
and  moot  attain.  Fire  said,  'Where  you  see  smoke,  there 
you  shall  find  me.  Water  said,  'Where  you  see  marsh, 
and  moorish  low  ground,  there  you  shall  find  me.  But 
Fame  said.  Take  heed  how  you  lose  mo ;  for,  if  you  do,  vou 
will  run  a  great  hazard  never  to  meet  me  again :  there's 
uu  retrieving  of  mo. — Howbll's  FumHiar  Letter*,  1634, 


THE  WING  OF  A  BAT. 

The  wing  of  the  Bat  is  very  commonly  spoken  of  as 
a  wing  of  leather,  and  the  idea  attached  to  this  term, 
undoubtedly  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  callous 
membrane ;  that  it  is  an  insensible  piece  of  stuff  like 
the  leather  of  a  glove  or  of  a  lady's  shoe  j  but  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  If  one  were  to  select 
an  organ  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  sensibility 
it  would  be  the  bat's  wing;  it  is  any  thing  but  leather, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  acute  organ  of  touch  that 
can  be  found,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  it  should  be  so.  Spallanzani,  a  philosopher  as 
noted  for  his  extreme  cruelty,  as  for  his  ingenuity 
and  love  of  research,  had  observed  that  bats  could 
fly  with  great  certainty,  in  rooms  however  dark, 
without  striking  against  the  walls.  He  found  that 
when  their  eyes  were  covered,  they  could  fly  with  as 
much  precision  as  before ;  and  even  when  their  eyes 
were  put  out,  no  alteration  in  this  respect  was 
observed.  When  branches  of  trees  or  threads  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  they  avoided  them,  nor 
did  they  even  brush  the  threads  as  they  flew  past  or 
between  them;  and  even  when  the  space  between 
was  too  small  to  admit  their  expanded  wings,  they 
contracted  the  latter  so  as  to  suit  their  dimensions  to 
the  breadth  of  the  passage.  Spallanzani  thought 
that  the  bat  must  possess  a  sixth  sense.  The  organs 
of  vision  had  been  destroyed,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  by  sight  that  they  avoided  all  obstacles.  In 
many  individuals  the  cars  were  stopped,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  by  hearing.  In  others  the  nostrils  were 
stopped,  so  that  it  could  not  be  by  smelling;  and 
taste  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  following  remarks  from  Cuvier  are  sufliciently 
demonstrative,  I  think,  that  it  is  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  sensation  of  touch  in  the  wing,  and  not  by  any 
additional  sense,  that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  "  The  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
the  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers  which  succeed  the 
thumb,  are  excessively  elongated.  The  membrane 
which  unites  them  presents  an  eiiormous  surface  to 
the  air;  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  it  are 
numerous,  and  minutely  divided;  they  form  a  net- 
work very  remarkable  for  its  fineness  and  tlie  number 
of  its  anastomoses.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  action 
of  flight,  tlie  air,  when  struck  by  this  wing,  or  very 
sensible  hand,  impresses  a  sensation  of  heat,  cohl, 
mobility,  and  resistance  on  that  organ,  which  indicates 
to  the  animal  the  existence  or  absence  of  obstacles 
which  would  interrupt  its  progress.  In  this  manner 
bhnd  men  discover  by  their  hands,  and  even  by  the 
skin  of  their  faces,  the  proxiixiity  of  a  wall,  door  of 
a  house,  or  side  of  a  street,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  touch,  and  merely  by  the  sensation  which 
the  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  air  ocea.sidiiy, 
Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist.  O.  N. 

Carkfully  avoid  those  vices  which  most  resemble  virtue, 
they  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  vices. 


He  that  riseth  late  in  the  morning  must  be  in  a  hurry  aV 
the  day,  and  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night. 


"  Some  people  act  as  if  they  deemed  happiness  to  consist 
in  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  an  expensive  and 
splendid  way  of  life.  I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion,  that 
to  have  need  of  nothing  is  a  divine  perfection  :  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  there  is  nothing  more  excellent  than  tlio 
Deity,  whatever  approaches  nearest  to  this  stale,  is  like- 
wise most  near  the  Supreme  Excellence." — Socuatks. 


None  arc  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon  tired  of 
tkcir  own  company,  as  those  coxcombs  who  aro  on  the 
best  terms  with  themselves. — -C. 
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"THE    CITIES   OF   OLD. 

"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people!    All  her 
gates  are  desolate." — Lamentations  i.  1,  4. 

"Where  are  the  cities  which  of  old  iii  mighty  grandeur  rose? 
Amid  the  desert's  burning  sands,  or  girt  with  frozen  snows, 
Is  there  no  vestige  now  remains,  their  won'drous  tale  to  tell. 
Of  how  they  blazed  like  meteor-stars,  and  liow,like  them,  they 
feU? 

Hark !  hark !  tlie  voice  of  prophecy  comes  o'er  the  desert  wide. 
Come  down,  come  down,  and  in  the  dust,  thy  virgin  beauties 

liido, 
Oh  "  Paughtor  of  Clialdea,"  tlion  no  more  enthroned  shalt  bo, 
For  the  desert  and  the  wilderness,  alone  shall  tell  of  thee. 

Though  old  Euphrates  stiU  rolls  on  liis  everlasting  stream, 
Thy  brazen  gates  and  golden  halls  as  though  they  ne'er  had 

been. 
Where  stood  thy  massy  tower-crowned-walls,  and  palaces  of 

pride, 
The  dragon  and  tlie  ^vild  beast  now  therein  securely  hide. 

The  "  besom  of  destruction"  o'er  thee  hath  swept  its  way 
In  wrath,  because  thine  impious  hand,  on  God's  Anointed  lay ; 
Thou  "  Lady  of  the  Kingdoms,"  Chaldea's  daughter  proud. 
Thy  gold  is  dim,  thy  music  mute,  and  darkness  now  thy  shroud. 

Lament,  ye  seas,  and  howl,  ye  isles,  for  Tyre's  \'irgin  daughter, 
Who  sits  a  luceu  entlironed'iipon  the  wide  far-flowing  water. 
Who  said,  "  I  am  above  all  else  wltli  perfect  beauty  cro^vnod, 
And  helm  and  shield  in  comeliness  hang  on  my  walls  around ; 

"  My  merchant-princes  bear  the  wealth  of  every  land  and  clime. 
The  choicest  things  that  earth  can  give,  in  sea,  or  air,  are  mine. 
The  vestments  rich  of  purple  dye,  alone  are  made  by  me. 
And  kings  that  robo  can  only  wear,  the  robe  of  sovereignty." 

And  haughty  Zldon,  she  too  stood  enrobed  in  dazzling  light. 
The  precious  stone  her  covering  was,  with  pearl  and  diamond 

bright, 
Tlie  ruby  and  the  emerald,  the  sapphire's  glowing  gem, 
Blazed  on  her  star-embroider'd  vest,  and  on  lier  diadem. 

Tliou  "  city  of  a  hundred  gates,"  tlirough  whose  folding  leaves 

of  brass. 
Ten  thousand  men  in  arm'd  array,  from  each  at  once  might 

pass, 
Could  not  thy  warriors  and  thy  walls  thee  from  the  spoilers 

save? 
Alas !  alas !  thy  gates  are  down,  thy  heroes  in  the  grave. 

And  where  those  sumptuous  summer-homes,  those  bowers  of 

kingly  pride. 
That  rose  amid  the  "  palm-tree  shade,"  far  in  the  desert  wide  ? 
Where  that  gigantic  structure  the  temple  of  the  sun  ? 
Is  thy  day  of  beatity  too  gone  by,  thy  race  of  glory  run  ? 

Imperial  "  Jlistress  of  the  World,"  where  are  thy  triumplis 

now. 
For  dark,  and  dim,  and  lustreless,  the  jewels  on  thy  brow, 
The  ])roud  stream  at  thy  feet  rolls  on,  as  it  was  wont  of  old, 
And  bears  witlim  its  azure  depths  what  time  may  not  unfold. 

The  seven  hills  thy  ancient  throne,  the  hand  of  time  defy, 
But  now  the  marUe  coronets,  in  broken  fragments  lie, 
The  stately  arch,  the  pillar'd  dome,  the  palace  and  the  hall, 
No  more  behold  in  banner'd  pride,  the  gorgeous  festival. 

Thy  Ca>sars,  and  thy  citizens,  the  emperor,  ai«l  slave, 
AUlce  rest  in  the  silent  tomb,  or  in  the  peaceful  gi-ave ; 
Kven  there  thy  noble  Ladies,  in  deeds  of  virtue  bold, 
And  there  is  Messaliua  now,  in  her  robe  of  woven  gold. 

And  thou,  beloved  "  Jebusalem,"  tho'  desolate  thou  art, 
Thy  honotired  name  enshrined  shall  be,  in  every  Cluistian's 

heart, 
Tho'  the  harp  of  Jesse's  son  now  lies  neglected,  mute,  and 

stUl, 
Yet  Abraham's  God  cannot  forget  his  own  most  holy  hiU. 

The  silver  tnirapct  yet  shall  wake  in  tliee  n  joyous  sound, 
Thy  golden  altars  bo  once  more  with  sweetest  incense  crown'd. 
Yet  not  the  blood  of  bulls  or  goats,  that  shall  be  offered  there. 
But  tho  sweet  incense  of  the  heart,  in  notes  of  praise  and 
prayer. 

Tlie  seven-branch  lustre  yet  shall  shed  its  rays  of  holy  light. 
On  every  clustered  capital,  with  sculptured  traceries  briglit. 
And  He  whose  presence  dwelt  between  the  cherubims  of  gold, 
Bliall  to  liis  bright  pavUioa  come,  as  he  was  wont  of  old. 


For  Israel's  King  of  David's  line,  tlie  Crowned,  the  Crucified, 
Who  languished  in  Gethsemane,  and  who  on  Calv'ry  died. 
Yes,  He  shall  come,  and  gatlier  in  of  every  clime  and  line. 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  Indian,  Greek ;  the  Gentile,  and  tho  Jew. 

No  light  of  sun  or  moon  shall  then  again  be  needed  there. 
Nor  coolmg  foimtains  cast  their  floods  into  the  bahiiy  air. 
But  He  who  ia  the  light  and  life,  in  the  temple-thjonc  sludl 

dwell. 
His  brightest  crown  Salvation  is,  his  name  ImmanueL 

And  down  the  streets  of  purest  gold,  bright  as  transparent 

glass. 
Diffusing  health  and  happiness,  o'er  nations  as  they  pass. 
The  everlasting  streams  of  life,  their  healing  waters  pour, 
And  he  wjio  tastes  those  crystal  floods,  shall  faint  with  thirst 

no  more ! 
Stonebrakes.  H.  DaowNI.EE. 


Sceptical  modes  of  thinking  have  a  direct  and  natural 
tendency  to  beget  a  captious,  quibbling,  sophistical  habit ; 
to  create  and  foster  literary  arrogance  and  conceit;  to 
destroy  whatever  is  candid  and  ingenuous  in  controversial 
warfare ;  to  make  the  mind  diminutive,  ricketty,  and  dis- 
torted ;  to  induce  men  to  set  a  higher  value  on  crotchety 
sopliisms,  than  on  the  inspirations  of  real  wisdom  and 
science  ;  to  make  them  more  eager  to  puzzle  and  bewilder, 
than  to  convince  and  instruct;  to  lead  them  to  view  questions 
of  great  and  acknowledged  interest  to  their  species,  with 
coldness,  apathy,  and  distrust;  to  throw  a  gloom  and  cloudi- 
ness over  the  whole  mind;  to  cause  men  to  take  delight  iu 
picking  holes  in  the  garment  of  knowledge,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  multiply  its  sheltering  folds  over  their  race; 
to  mistake  verbal  wraiiglings,  and  snarlish  disputations,  as 
certain  indications  of  real  talent  and  genius;  to  make  men 
slaves  to  ambitious  singularities  and  mental  eccentricities ; 
and,  in  one  word,  the  general  and  most  valuable  of  our 
mental  principles  become  paralyzed  and  enfeebled,  by  a 
constant  habit  of  frivolous  doubting  and  minute  fastidious- 
ness, as  to  the  degree  of  evidence  required  to  produce  firm 

and  rational  conviction  on  subjects  of  vital  importance 

Bla-Kky. 


Very  few  persons  consider  how  early  children  receive  their 
first  impressions,  how  soon  they  learn  to  follow  the  tempers 
and  manners  of  those  about  them.  How  important,  then, 
must  be  the  example  of  their  father  and  mother !  How 
naturally  will  the  child  be  guided  by  the  daily  conversation, 
the  daily  conduct  of  its  parents.  How  strong  must  bo 
their  influence  on  the  young  mind,  taught  to  look  up  to 
them  with  love  and  respect. 


Thbre  is  no  age  at  which  we  are  not  apt  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  around  us,  but  it  is  in  childhood,  above 
all,  that  example  exerts  its  greatest  power.  It  is  the  nature 
of  children  to  imitate  all  they  see;  it  is  by  this  means  they 
learn  so  much  during  the  first  years  of  their  life.  We  see 
that  speech  is  taught  them  by  imitating  those  around  them, 
but  we  are  too  little  aware  how  many  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  we  call  natural,  are  often  taught  in  the  earliest 
infanov. 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  daughters  will  be 
educated  well,  and  taught  to  depend  upon  themselves  for 
their  happiness  in  this  world:  for  if  their  hearts  be  good, 
they  have  both  of  them  heads  wise  enough  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  While  they  have  resolution  to 
follow  what  their  hearts  dictate,  tliey  may  be  uneasy  under 
the  adventitious  misfortunes  which  may  happen  to  them, 
but  never  unhappy;  for  they  will  still  have  the  consolation 
of  a  virtuous  mind  to  resort  to.  I  am  most  afraid  of  out- 
ward adornment  being  made  a  principal  study,  and  the 
furniture  within  being  rubbish.  What  they  call  fashionable 
accomplishment,  is  but  too  often  teacliing  poor  Misses  to 
look  bold  and  forward,  in  spite  of  a  natural  dispositioii  to 
gentleness  and  virtue. Lord  Collingwood. 


Hk  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  .abourer  sleeps 
securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  the  nightingale's  voice,  might  well  be  lifted 
above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  afibrdest  bad  men  such 
music  upon  earth. — Izaak  Walto.v. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  III.    Divisibility  of  Matter. 

All  material  substances  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes, — simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
substance  retains  its  original  character,  under  every 
variety  of  form  it  may  assume,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  aeriform.  It  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
description  we  have  already  given  of  an  element.  A 
compound  substance  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
or  elementary  substances,  held  together  by  certain 
laws  of  affinity  or  attraction,  and  presenting  proper- 
ties essentially  different  from  those  possessed  by  either 
of  the  simple  bodies  when  in  its  separate  state.  The 
number  of  simple  substances  at  present  known  is 
fifty-three,  of  which  five  only  are  found  capable  of 
combining  with  all  the  others.  By  a  series  of  com- 
binations that,  in  number,  far  exceed  our  limited 
comprehension,  these  fifty-three  elementary  bodies 
constitute  all  that  is  known  to  us  amidst  the  wonders 
of  creation. 

In  our  last  paper,  alluding  to  the  changes  going 
on  around  us,  we  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  waste  and  dissipation  to  which  every  sub- 
stance, animate  and  inanimate,  is,  by  a  wise  ordina- 
tion of  Providence,  subjected,  nothing  is  really  lost 
or  destroyed.  These  mutations  of  form  and  of  cha- 
racter result  from  the  most  complete  separation  of 
the  particles  of  matter  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  implying  the  reduction  of  compound 
bodies  to  their  elements,  which  elements  assist  in 
constructing  new  substances,  whose  round  of  duty 
being  performed,  they  become,  in  their  turn,  liable  to 
the  same  immutable  law  of  decay  and  reproduction. 
The  minuteness  of  division  necessary  to  these  trans- 
formations may,  very  properly,  be  termed  elementary. 
The  elementary  division  of  matter  not  only  extends 
beyond  the  range  of  our  visual  organs,  but  it  exceeds 
the  most  laborious  stretch  of  our  imagination.  We 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  refe- 
rence to  some  instances  of  the  extreme  divisibility 
of  matter,  by  a  process  that  may  be  denominated 
mechanical. 

Although  we  possess  no  means  whereby  to  render 
visible  to  our  senses  the  form,  size,  colour,  weight, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  an  ultimate  particle  of 
matter  in  its  separate  state,  we  justly  conclude  that 
matter  is  incapable  of  division  or  diminution  beyond 
certain  limits  j  consequently,  that  each  particle  ii 
endowed  with  some  specific  characteristic,  and  that 
the  quantities  of  the  particles  of  matter  are  as  various 
and  as  dissimilar  as  those  exhibited  by  the  simple 
bodies  they  compose. 

Gold  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  minute 
mechanical  division  of  which  a  solid  body  is  suscep- 
tible. In  the  form  of  gold-leaf  it  may  be  beaten  so 
thin,  that  fifty  square  inches  weigh  only  one  grain  *. 
By  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  the  ^\h  (one 
thousandth)  part  of  an  inch  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
A  square  inch  of  gold-leaf  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  1,000,000  (one  million)  equal  parts,  each  of 
which,  weighing  ^^^j^-^^'^  (one  fifty  millionth)  of  a 
grain,  will  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  On  silver- 
wire  gold  is  reduced  much  thir.ner  than  it  is  in  the 
state  of  leaf.  It  has  been  shown  by  an  eminent 
French  philosopher  (Reaumur),  that  one  grain  of 
gold,  of  the  thinness  which  it  is  upon  silver-wire, 
will  cover  an  area  of  1400  square  inches.  Dividing 
the  square  inch,  as  in  the  former  case,  into  1,000,000 
.  (one  milUon)  equal  parts,  it  follows  that  a  piece  of 

•  There  are  5760  grains  in  a  pound  (Troy)  of  gold.— An  aveir- 
dupou)  puuu'i  is  «qu<U  to  7000  grains. 


gold,  effectually  covering  silver-wire,  and  weighing 
only  j-;ij^55;5S)th  (one  fourteen  hundred  millionth)  of  a 
grain  may  h&  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  common  magnifier. 
Small  and  insignificant  as  the  fourteen  hundred 
millionth  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  appear,  it  is,  com- 
paratively, a  rough  fragment  of  the  metal,  consisting, 
probably,  of  many  thousands  of  its  ultimate  par- 
ticles. The  most  perfect  state  of  separation  to  which 
we  can  subject  a  metallic  body  is  that  of  vaporization. 
To  detach  a  single  particle  of  vapour,  weigh  it, 
and  measure  it,  is  a  process  too  refined  and  compli- 
cated for  man  to  perform,  notwithstanding  the  aids 
with  which  science  has  supplied  him.  In  the  focus 
of  a  burning-glass,  the  heat  of  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  a  fxu-nace,  gold  has  not  only  melted,  but  vaporized. 
This  fact  was  attested  by  a  piece  of  silver,  placed  at 
some  distance  above  it,  being  gilded  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  of  gold  upon  its  surface. 

When  a  solid  body,  as  salt,  is  dissolved  in  water, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  minute  separation  of  its 
particles.  By  evaporating  some  of  the  solution,  the 
quantity  of  salt  recovered  will  be  proportionate  to  its 
diffusion  throughout  the  mass.  On  this  principle  it 
is  that  common  salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water. 
Spring-water  generally  holds  in  solution  great  quan- 
tities of  earthy  matter,  especially  carbonate  of  lime. 
By  a  very  simple  process,  that  we  shall,  in  some 
future  paper,  describe,  the  lime  may  be  separated 
from  the  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
white  powder.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
lime,  thus  dissolved  in  water,  is  so  finely  divided, 
that  it  passes  readily  through  the  most  perfect  filters 
that  have  ever  been  invented,  imparting  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  turbidity  to  the  liquid.  Its  pre- 
sence may  be  detected  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of 
the  water  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass  ;  when  the  water 
has  evaporated,  the  lime  will  remain,  communicating 
a  faint  white  stain  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

In  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  minute  separation  of  those 
bodies.  The  vapour  of  water  at  a  certain  tempe- 
rature is  invisible,  and  perfectly  dry.  It  becomes 
visible,  and  imparts  moisture,  only  when  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  form.  The 
vapour  of  ether  may  be  poured,  like  water,  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  without  being  seen  by  the  operator. 
The  diffusion  of  odours  tlirough  the  atmosphere 
may  be  noticed  in  illustration  of  the  divisibility  of 
matter.  These  odoiu-s  may  be  either  agreeable  or 
offensive;  emanating  from  solids  or  liquids,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  and  dependent  on  certain  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  products  of  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms. 

In  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  more  refined  than  in  the  human  species. 
Beasts  of  prey  seem  to  be  guided  by  the  intimations 
received  through  their  olfactory  organs  to  the  haunts 
of  such  animals  as  arc  adapted  for  their  sustenance. 
In  some  particular  species  of  birds  the  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  are  eminently  acute.  Fish  also  arc 
attracted  by  the  odours  exhaled  from  particular  sub- 
stances, as  is  well  known  to  anglers.  Sharks  will 
follow  a  ship  for  many  successive  days,  when  any  of 
the  crew  happen  to  be  sick.  We  are  not  without 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  insects,  in  searching  for 
their  food,  or  proper  recipients  for  their  eggs,  are 
stimulated  at  considerable  distances,  by  impressions 
made  upon  organs  corresponding  with  those  of  smell 
in  animals.  In  all  the  cases  we  have  cited,  the  im- 
pressions must  necessarily  be  dependent  on  actual 
contact  with  miuute  portions  of  the  respective 
substances. 
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The  exhalation.?  from  the  human  body,  when  in 
health,  differ  materially  from  those  consequent  on 
disease ;  hence  domestic  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats, 
evince  symptoms  of  uneasiness  when  sickness  pre- 
vails, or  death  occurs,  in  their  master's  family.  Tliese 
emanations  may  be  modified,  and  are  very  often 
totally  changed  by  change  of  food,  habit,  occupation, 
or  climate. 

It  would  appear,  that  every  body  in  nature  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  itself.  In 
animals  and  vegetables  this  may  be  more  distinctly 
recognised  than  in  minerals.  But  although  in  the 
latter  we  meet  with  some  apparent  exceptions,  they 
are,  evidently,  due  to  our  incapacity  for  detecting 
them,  rather  than  to  any  departure  from  a  law  which 
we  may  rationally  infer  is  universal.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  metals  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
odour  on  being  rubbed,  or  subjected  to  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  The  most  familiar  instances 
are  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  brass. 

Tlie  number  of  odorous  particles  liberated  from 
certain  substances,  without  any  apparent  diminution 
in  their  weight  or  bulk,  bids  defiance  to  every  thing 
like  estimate  or  calculation.  Tliat  each  particle  must 
be  inconceivably  small  is  quite  certain;  yet  small  as 
it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  retains  its  compound 
form,  consisting  of  two  or  more  simple  substances 
in  chemical  union.  This  spontaneous  separation  of 
the  particles  of  a  body,  is  preparatory  to  its  final 
decomposition. 

The  rapid  diffusion  and  extensive  distribution  of 
odours  through  the  atmosphere,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  property  possessed  by  them.  This  cannot 
be  too  often  impressed  upon  us  in  connexion  with 
fever,  small-pox,  and  other  dangerous  diseases.  It 
points  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  effectual 
ventilation  whenever  sickness  prevails,  and  especially 
in  prisons,  workhouses,  and  hospitals. 

The  odour  of  newly-mown  hay  has  been  detected 
at  least  seven  miles  from  land.  A  late  traveller,  in 
sailing  along  tlie  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of 
nine  leagues  from  the  shore,  recognised  the  delicious 
aroma  of  the  spices,  particularly  cinnamon,  for  which 
that  island  is  celebrated. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  made 
some  very  curious  experiments  on  the  divisibility  of 
matter.  The  following  we  select,  as  being  highly 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Mr.  Boyle  found  that  the  materials  resulting  fnmi 
the  explosion  of  half  a  grain  of  gunpowder,  occupied 
a  space  600,000  (five  hundred  thousand)  times 
greater  than  the  powder  in  its  original  state.  A  grain 
of  copper  dissolved  in  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal 
ammoniac)  imparted  a  blue  tint  to  .32,000  (thirty- 
two  thousand)  gallons  of  water ;  and  a  perceptible 
discoloration  was  produced  in  double  that  quantity 
«)f  water. 

A  pair  of  Spani.sh  perfumed  gloves  that  Mr.  Boyle 
had  in  his  possession,  preserved  their  odour,  appa- 
rently unimpaired,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A  piece 
of  ambergris,  carefully  counterbalanced  in  scales  that 
would  turn  with  a  very  small  part  of  a  grain,  was 
exposed  to  the  air  for  three  days  and  a  half;  and 
although  there  must  have  been  disengaged  from  it, 
an  incalculable  number  of  odorous  particles  during 
that  time,  yet  no  loss  of  weight  or  of  bulk  could  be 
di-scovered.  A  lump  of  assafuetida  similarly  treated, 
was  found,  after  five  days  and  a  half,  not  to  have 
undergone  any  appreciable  diminution. 

-  Whilst  occupied  in  these  investigations,  we  perceive, 
at  every  step  we  take,  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
power,   and  wisdom,  and   goodness   of   God.     The 


hand  that  sustains  and  directs,  throughout  all  their 
mighty  revolutions,  our  own  and  myriads  of  other 
worlds;  controls,  amidst  its  successive  combinations, 
every  particle  of  matter  of  which  those  worlds  consist. 
We  may  well  adopt  the  language  of  thx;  Psalmist, 
"  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  and 
his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  I  will  speak  of  the 
glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous 
works." — Psalm  CXLV.  3.  5.  R.  R. 


Thk  grub  of  the  large  Tipula,  sometimes  called  Tom 
Taylor,  or  Tommy  Lonffleys,  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
commits  its  ravages  chielly  in  the  first  crop,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  grass-land,  also  after  clover  and  after  beans; 
the  fly,  from  which  this  insect  is  produced,  having  deposited 
its  eggs  on  the  soil  amongst  the  grass,  clover,  or  beans.  I 
endeavoured  some  few  years  ago,  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  and  I  was  so  successful 
as  to  ascertain  the  different  stages  of  existence  through 
which  it  passes ;  the  fly,  the  egg,  the  grub,  and  the  chrysalis ; 
as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  different  changes 
take  place,  and  some  degree  of  usefulness  was  the  result. 
I  found  that  it  took  the  fly-state  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August;  I  therefore  concluded,  as  we  got  our 
clover-hay  from  the  land  a  little  after  Midsummer,  that  if 
we  ploughed  the  clover-stubble  any  time  after  that,  and 
before  the  month  of  August,  it  would  be  nearly  free  from 
the  grub,  as  instinct  has  directed  the  fly  not  to  leave  its 
eggs  upon  the  naked  soil,  where  no  living  vegetable  is 
growing.  I  know  of  no  application  to  the  land  that  will  in 
any  degree  destroy  the  giub,  but  we  are  much  indebted  to 
the  rook  and  a  variety  of  other  birds  for  keeping  its  depre- 
dations within  limited  bounds.  A  family  of  rooks  would 
consume  3847  grubs  per  day ;  supposing  the  consumption 
to  be  continued  throughout  the  year,  it  would  amount  to 
1,404,155;  and  supposing  a  grub  to  destroy  as  many  wheat 
or  other  plants  as  might  grow  on  a  space  of  ground  equal 
to  nine  inches  square,  a  family  of  rooks  would  preser\'e 
from  destruction  more  than  two  acres  of  corn.  If  we 
extend  our  ideas  further,  and  suppose  all  these  grubs  to 
live  and  propagate  their  species,  it  appears  to  me  more  than 
probable,  that  if  this  one  species  of  bird  alone  were  extinct, 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  would  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  vain. 

Every  body  who  is  fond  of  petting  a  canary-bird,  and 
making  the  little  stranger  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  a 
foreign  land,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Ribwort  Plantain, 
which,  with  tl;u  groundsel  and  chickweed,  is  a  favourite 
food  of  all  the  leathered  tribes.  But  few  persons,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  it  between  the 
wires  of  their  bird-cages  are  aware  how  very  curious  a  plant 
it  is  which  they  have  in  their  hands.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  beauty,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  when  dissected  it  is  as 
full  of  wonder  as  any  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
more  attractive  to  the  eye.  When  out  of  bloom,  it  appears 
more  like  a  piece  of  dark  worsted,  twisted  round  a  piece  of 
stick  into  the  form  of  a  slender  cone,  than  like  a  flower  , 
but  on  examination,  this  cone  is  found  to  contain  a  sue 
cession  of  perfect  flowers  from  the  bottom  upwards,  easily 
sei)arated  from  each  other,  and  all  containing  four  stamens 
and  a  pistil.  The  filaments  are  extremely  fine,  like  silk 
just  wound  from  the  ball  of  the  silkworm.  They  are,  also, 
very  long,  and,  bearing  an  anther  at  their  extremities,  they 
seem  constantly  agitated,  and  in  danger  of  being  torn  from 
their  receptacle ;  but  to  this  they  are  so  tightly  fixed,  that 
it  requires  considerable  force  to  displace  them.  Thus, 
flower  after  flower  blows  and  withers,  and  gives  place  to 
those  which  are  formed  beneath  them  on  the  cone ;  till  at 
length  the  whole  have  gone  through  the  separate  stages  of 
vegetation,  till  their  seed  is  perfected ;  when  the  first  per- 
son who  passes  by,  possessing  a  canary-bird,  snaps  its  stem 
and  carries  it  away  to  the  bird-cage  or  aviary. E.  T. 


Never  doth  reason  show  itself  more  reasonable  than  when 
it  ceaseth  to  reason  about  things  which  are  abore  reason. 
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THE     SHEEP-EATER    OF    HINDOSTAN. 


THF.   SIIKEP-EATER    ASB    HIS   GUHV. 


Some  years  ago,  there  existed  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
man  with  an  appetite  so  voraoious,  and  which  was  dis- 
phiyed  in  praetices  so  revolting,  as  to  procure  forhim 
tlic  appellation  of  Ihe  cannibal.  He  exhibited  his  extra- 
ordinary propensities  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  one  of  his  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tions, communicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
by  Major-General  Hardwicke,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  is  puWishcd  in  the  TranDrtctiens  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1 833.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
that  communication. 
Vor.  V. 


Early  in  the  morning,  the  Sheep-Eater,  attended 
by  his  Guru,  or  spiritual  father,  appeared  in  front  of 
the  assembled  crowd.  He  had  with  him  two  living 
sheep;  and  after  a  short  harangue  to  the  people,  he 
commenced  his  attack  on  the  first  shee]),  by  seizing 
its  fleece  with  his  teeth;  and  having  held  it  thus  for 
about  a  minute,  he  then,  by  a  swing  of  his  head, 
flung  it  on  its  back  on  the  ground.  In  this  position 
he  held  the  animal  down  till  he  tore  it  open,  which 
he  effected  with  his  teeth  only,  by  strippinc:  off  the. 
skin  from  the   flank  to  ttie  breast;  he  then  removed 
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tlie  intestines,  and  thrust  in  his  head  to  drink  the 
blood.  This  employed  him  a  minute  or  two,  when 
he  withdrew  his  head,  besmeared  with  blood,  and 
gazed  ar-ound  in  expectation  of  applause,  presenting 
a  very  savage  appearance.  He  next  proceeded  to 
strip  off  the  rest  ot'  the  hide;  sepan^Je  the  ribs, 
disjoint  the  limbs,  and  detach  the  head  from  the 
neck;  after  collecting  these  together,  he  rubbed  every 
part  with  a  quantity  of  dust,  by  which  means,  he 
said,  he  dried  up  the  blood,  and  enabled  himself  to 
tear  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  sinews  with  greater 
ease.  The  quantity  of  dust  which  every  portion 
retained,  he  disregarded,  swallowing  one  mouthful 
after  another,  with  all  the  dirt  adhering,  without  the 
least  hesitation.  The  concluding  part  of  this  per- 
formance, was  the  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  Madar*,  of  which  he  chewed  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  swallowed  only  the  milky 
juice  which  flowed  from  them.  While  employed  in  this 
operation,  which  did  not  last  many  minutes,  he  was 
seated  on  the  ground.  He  afterwards  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  spectators,  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  the  Madar,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  and 
offering  to  eat  a  second  sheep. 

The  tall  aged  figure  represented  by  his  side,  is  his 
spiritual  father,  or  guru,  with  whom  he  had  been 
travelling  for  many  years.  They  were  both  Hindus, 
and  natives  of  the  province  of  Rajpiitana.  The  old 
man  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  slender ; 
the  muscularity  and  fulness  of  his  figure  being  worn 
down  by  age,  which,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was  very 
dark,  .considerably  more  so  than  the  Sheep-Eater 
himself,  and  his  hair  almost  white ;  that  of  his  head 
lie  wore  coiled  into  the  shape  of  a  turban,  while  his 
beard,  which  was  not  the  least  remarkable  peculiarity 
al)out  his  person,  when  flowing  loose,  reached  to  the 
ground ;  but  he  generally  kept  it  twisted,  and  carried 
the  lower  end  in  one  hand  with  a  rosary  of  beads, 
and  in  the  other,  a  long  walking-cane. 

The  notoriety  of  the  Sheep-Eater  having  reached 
the  city  of  Lucnow,  an  English  gentleman,  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  Naw^b,  was  induced  by  the 
report  of  his  extraordinary  feats,  to  send  a  servant 
for  him  to  that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
for  some  time  sojourned ;  and  where,  from  his  savage 
propensities,  he  was  much  dreaded  by  children,  and 
by  the  timid  amongst  the  natives  of  the  place,  who 
believed  that  when  sheep  were  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  devour  a  child,  if  he  could  steal  one.  He 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  liberally  provided  for 
the  journey,  as  well  as  attended  by  the  gentleman's 
own  servant ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Lucnow,  a  party 
of  more  than  fifty  persons,  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men, assembled  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  his  dis- 
agreeable powers, 

This  monster  commonly  ate  two  of  the  small-sized 
sheep  of  the  Dodb,  the  weight  of  which,  when  not  stall- 
fed,  did  not>  exceed  eight  or  nine  pounds  per  quarter; 
on  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  sheep  were  pro- 
vided for  him ;  one  of  them  was  of  a  breed  peculiar 
to  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Gogra, 
weighing  from  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  per  quarter. 

He  carefully  collected  together  the  ill-picked 
bones,  sinews,  and  other  fragments ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  them,  he  replied,  they 
were  to  furnish  him  and  his  guru  with  a  dinner  in 
the  evening,  and  that  he  took  his  usual  meals, 
whether  he  ate  a  sheep  in  the  morning  or  not. 

•  The  AttUipiai  gigantea  of  botanists.  It  is  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  for  many  medicinal  purposes:  among  the  number,  it  is 
U.'teful  in  removing  warts  and  other  excrescences.  Itis  the  millty 
juice  they  apply,  which  flows  plentifully  from  all  parts  of  the  plant 
when  broken  or  bruised ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Sheep- 
aMet  said  he  ata  it  to  astist  digestion. 


The  author  of  the  Sketches  of  India,  speaking  of 
this  strange  being,  says,  "  A  squalid  emaciated  ap- 
pearance was  the  characteristic  of  this  cannibal,  and 
with  his  diseased  appetite,  we  may  naturally  infer, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  proved  an  obstacle  to  its 
nourishing  him." 


Au  admirable  instance  of  presence  of  mind  was  shown  by 
a  Hishland  latl,  who,  with  a  Lowland  farmer,  was  cnissing 
a  mountain-stream,  in  a  glen,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
water-spout  had  fallen.  The  Highlander  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  but  the  farmer  was  looking  about,  and 
loitering  on  the  stones  over  which  he  was  stepping, 
wondering  at  a  sudden  noise  he  heard,  when  the  High- 
lander cried  out,  "  Help,  help,  or  I  am  a  dead  man, "  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  farmer  sprung  to  his  assistance, 
and  had  hardly  reached  him,  when  the  torrent  came  down, 
sweeping  over  the  stones,  with  a  fury  which  no  human 
force  could  have  withstood.  The  lad  had  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  stream  behind  the  rocks,  which  intercepted  its  view 
from  the  farmer,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  panic-struck 
if  he  told  him  of  his  danger,  took  this  expedient  to  save 
him. Burt's  Letters. 


"I  RESOLVE,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "never  to  speak  of 
a  man's  virtues  before  his  face ;  nor  of  his  faults  behind 
his  back; "  a  golden  rule  !  the  observation  of  which,  would, 
at  one  stroke,  banish  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. Bishop  Horne. 


Get  upon  a  hill,  if  you  can  find  one,  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk ; 
and  you  may  find  plenty  in  Hampshire,  and  "Wiltshire,  and 
Devonshire;  look  at  the  steeples,  one  in  every  four  square 
miles  at  the  most,  on  an  average.  Imagine  a  man  of  some 
learning,  at  the  least,  to  be  living  in  a  commodious  house, 
by  the  side  of  one  of  these  steeples ;  almost  always  with  a 
wife  and  family ;  always  with  servants,  natives  of  Iho 
parish,  gardener,  groom,  and  all  other  servants.  A  huge 
farm-yard  ;  barns,  stables,  th.-ashers,  a  carter  or  two,  more 
or  less  glebe,  and  of  farming.  Imagine  this  gentleman 
having  an  interest  in  the  productiveness  of  every  field  in 
his  parish,  being  probably  the  largest  corn-seller  in  the 
parish,  and  the  largest  rate-payer ;  more  deeply  interested 
than  any  other  man  can  possibly  be,  in  the  happiness, 
morals,  industry,  and  sobriety  of  the  people  of  his  parish. 
Imagine  his  innumerable  occasions  of  doing  acts  of  kind 
ness,  his  immense  power  in  preventing  the  strong  from 
oppressing  the  weak;  his  salutary  inlluence  coming 
between  the  hard  farmer,  if  there  be  one  in  his  parish,  and 
the  feeble  or  simple-minded  labourer.  Imagine  all  this  to 
exist,  close  alongside  of  every  one  of  those  steeples,  and 
you  will  at  once  say  to  yourself,  "  Hurricanes  or  earth- 
quakes must  destroy  this  island,  before  that  church  can  bo 
overset."  And  when  you  add  to  all  this,  that  this  gentle- 
man, besides  the  example  of  good  manners,  of  mildness, 
and  of  justice,  that  his  life  and  conversation  are  constantly 
keeping  before  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners ;  when  j  ou 
add  to  all  this,  that  one  day  in  every  week,  he  has  them 
assembled  together  to  sit  in  silence,  to  receive  his  advice, 
his  admonitions,  his  interpretations  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
applicable  to  their  conduct  and  their  affairs,  and  that  too, 
in  an  edifice  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes,  from  their 
knowing  that  their  forefathers  assembled  there,  in  ages 
long  passed,  and  from  its  being  surrounded  by  the  graves  of 
their  kindred,  when  this  is  added,  and  when  it  is  also 
recollected,  that  the  children  pass  through  his  hands  at 
their  baptism :  that  it  is  he  who  celebrates  the  marriages, 
and  performs  the  last  and  sad  service  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead:  when  you  think  of  all  this,  it  is  too  much,  to 
believe  it  possible  that  such  a  church  can  fall. Cobbett. 

Contentment  without  the  world  is  better  than  the  world 
without  contentment. 


The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  which  is  naked,  and 
the  only  one  which  can  clothe  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
properties  which  renders  him  an  animal  of  all  climates, 
and  of  all  seasons.  He  can  adapt  the  warmth  or  light- 
ness of  his  covering,  to  the  temperature  of  his  habitation. 
Had  he  been  born  with  a  fleece  upon  his  back,  although  he 
might  have  been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in  high  latitudes, 
it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight  and  heat,  as  the 
species  spread  towards  the  equator. Paley. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  VIII.    The  Battle  of  Vittoria. 

The  Campaign  of  1813  was  commenced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  more  promising  nature  for  the 
British  army  than  any  previous  one.  During  the 
winter,  supplies  of  every  kind,  together  with  large 
reinforcements,  were  received,  and  various  changes 
were  made  in  'ne  equipments  of  the  troops,  not  less 
important  tc  their  efficiency  than  to  their  conve- 
nience. The  infantry  had  suffered  so  much  in  their 
bivouacs,  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  that  tents 
were  now  provided,  in  the  proportion  of  three  for 
each  company ;  and  the  heavy  iron  camp-kettles, 
which  had  been  heretofore  transported  by  beasts  of 
burden,  were  exchanged  for  lighter  vessels  of  tin, 
which  were  carried  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  At 
the  same  time,  the  most  unremitting  exertions  were 
bestowed  upon  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
army,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrertce  of 
those  disorders  which  had  been  practised  in  former 
campaigns,  and  which  had,  more  than  once,  called 
forth  the  severe  reprehension  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Before  the  month  of  May  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  Lord  Wellington  was  ready  to 
take  the  field,  "  and,  for  the  first  time,"  as  Mr. 
Southey  observes,  "  with  such  means  as  enabled 
him  to  act  in  full  confidence  of  success." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
greatly  diminished.  The  winter,  which  had  been 
turned  to  such  profitable  account  by  the  British,  had 
been  productive  of  disasters  and  calamities  to  Buona- 
parte such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  and 
such  as  he  never  afterwards  repaired.  It  was  the 
period  of  his  celebrated  retreat  from  Russia,  and  the 
almof^t  entire  destruction  of  the  great  army,  which 
he  had  led  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  The 
enormous  losses  which  he  then  sustained,  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  troops  from  Spain,  thougti  he  still 
left  140,000  men  in  that  country. 

The  French  still  occupied  Madrid,  but  their 
arrangements  were  directed  to  one  object,  namely, 
that  of  adopting  the  Douro  as  a  line  of  defence,  and 
intrenching  themselves  behind  its  deep  and  rapid 
stream.  With  this  view  they  withdrew  their  main 
force  beyond  that  river,  and  throwing  up  works  at 
every  assailable  point  on  its  right  bank,  trusted  con- 
fidently to  a  position  so  strengthened  by  nature  and 
art,  for  interposing  an  efifectual  barrier  to  the  advance 
of  the  British. 

But  this  arrangement  was  quickly  disconcerted  by 
the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Instead  of 
advancing,  as  the  French  expected,  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  he  moved  the 
main  body,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  across  that 
river  in  Portugal,  and,  with  only  a  small  force,  himself 
proceeded  towards  Salamanca  by  the  direct  road. 
The  French  were  completely  surprised  by  this  com- 
bined movement.  On  the  approach  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  towns  of  Toro 
and  Zamora ;  ^nd,  early  in  June,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  wek«  \inited  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  having  thus  accomplished  the  first  great  object 
of  the  campaign. 

Being  thus  driven  from  the  Douro,  the  French 
,ow  endeavoured  to  occupy  a  position  behind  the 
"bro,  till  they  could  collect  reinforcements  from  the 
north.  But  Lord  Wellington,  adopting  the  same 
tactics  which  were  before  so  successful,  had  already 
anticipated  their  design,  by  sending  the  left  of  his 
army  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  by  a  road 
which  had  been  heretofore  deemed  impracticalile  for 
carriages.     The  whole  allied  force  was  so'm  across 


the  river,  and  the  French  withdrew  to  Vittoria, 
taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  that  city  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  June.  In  this  position,  which 
extended  about  eight  miles,  they  covered  the  three 
great  roads  which  radiate  on  Vittoria,  and  they  also 
protected  the  main  road  to  Bayonne,  upon  wliich 
were  seen  immense  convoys  moving  towards  France, 
"  with  the  best  harvest  and  the  last  gleanings  of 
their  plunder."  The  town  itself  was  crowded  with 
others  waiting  their  turn  to  depart. 

On  the  20th,  Lord  Wellington  halted  his  army  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  up  his  columns,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  them  on  the  following  morning,  if 
they  should  still  remain  in  it.  The  strength  of  the 
two  armies  was  nearly  equal,  each  having  from 
70,00'U  to  /5,000  men.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle  began.  The 
right  of  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
was  sent  to  attack  the  heights  of  La  Puebla.  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  with  the  left,  was  directed  to  tr.rn 
the  right  of  the  French,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat 
by  the  road  of  Bayonne  ;  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  Lord  Wellington,  to  push  forward  wieh  the  centre 
at  once  upon  the  city.  The  attack  was  commenced 
by  the  Spaniards,  under  their  leader,  Muriilo,  and 
the  French  troops,  at  La  Puebla,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, were  dislodged.  The  dilhculties  of  the  country 
retarded,  for  some  time,  the  advance  of  the  other 
columns  to  their  stations  ;  but  at  length  they  crossed 
the  Zadorra  at  different  points,  and  then  the  British 
centre  advanced  to  attack  the  heights  on  which  that 
of  the  French  was  posted.  The  enemy,  however, 
abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  disposition  made  by  Lord  Wellington  for 
attacking  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Vittoria.  The  British  troops  continued  to  advance 
in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  broken  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  British  army  were  thus  pushing  the  enemy  back 
on  the  city,  the  left,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
having  made  a  wide  round,  was  moving  upon  Vittoria 
by  the  high  road  leading  to  it  from  Bilboa.  A  part 
of  his  troops  turned  the  enemy's  right,  and  gained 
some  strong  heiglits  covering  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Mayor,  which  commanded  the  bridge  over  the  Zadorra 
at  that  place.  This  village  was  carried  by  storm  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  French,  who  suffered 
severely,  and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
possession  of  this  and  of  another  village  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road  to  Bayonne.  They 
still,  however,  had  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  tlie 
Zadorra  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  cross  by 
the  bridges,  until  the  troops  from  the  centre  and 
right  had  driven  the  enemy  from  Vittoria.  This  was 
eflected  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then 
passing  the  river,  he  took  possession  of  the  road  to 
Bayonne,  and  forced  the  French  to  retreat  by,  that 
leading  to  Pamplona.  The  whole  of  the  army  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout 
of  the  French,  that  they  were  unable  to  draw  off 
their  baggage  and  artillery.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe,"  says  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  in  his  despatch, 
"  that  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  gun  and 
one  howitzer  only;"  and  that  solitary  gun  was 
captured  before  it  could  reach  Pamplona.  No  less 
than  1,')I  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  travelling- 
carriages  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  j  with 
4)5  caissons,  upwards  of  M,20;i  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition,  nearly  2,000,000  musket-ball  cartridges,  and 
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jTioi-c  than  40,000  pounds  of  powder.  The  loss  on 
the  yiiwt  of  the  alhes  was  about  .0000 ;  the  French 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  8000  men. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Southey  gives  of  the 
scene  after  the  fight  is  highly  interesting.  Joseph 
Buonajiarte,  whom  his  brother,  Napoleon,  had  foisted 
upon  the  tin-one  'of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  his  un- 
principled invasion  of  that  country,  and  "  who  now 
appears  for  the  last  time  upon  the  stage  of  his  ever- 
lasting infamy,  narrowly  escaped.  The  tenth  hussars 
entered  Vittoria  at  the  moment  that  he  was  escaping 
out  of  it  in  his  carriage.  Captain  Wyndham  with 
one  squadron  pursued  and  fired  into  the  carriage,  and 
Joseph  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself  on  his  horse, 
and  gallop  off  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of 
dragoons.  The  carriage  was  taken,  and  in  it  the 
most  splendid  of  his  trinkets,  and  the  most  precious 
articles  of  his  royal  plunder.  Marshal  Jourdan's 
stalf  was  among  the  trophies  of  the  field;  it  was  rather 
more  than  a  foot  long,  and  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
on  which  the  imperial  eagles  were  embroidered ;  and 
it  had  been  tipped  with  gold;  but  the  first  finder 
secured  the  gold  for  himself.  The  case  was  of  red 
morocco,  with  silver  clasps,  and  with  eagles  on  it,  and 
at  either  end  the  marshal's  name  imprinted  in  gold 
letters*.  The  spoils  resembled  those  of  an  Oriental 
ralher  than  of  an  European  army ;  for  the  intruder,  who 
in  his  miseraljle  situation  had  abandoned  himself  to 
every  kind  of  sensuality,  had  with  him  all  his  luxuries. 
His  plunder,  his  wardrobe,  his  larder,  and  his  cellar, 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  The  French  officers 
followed  his  example  as  far  as  their  means  allowed, 
and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest  delicacies 
were  found  in  profusion. 

"  The  wives  of  the  officers  had  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  whence 
they  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  jnonkeys, 
were  among  the  prisoners.     Seldom  has  such  a  scene 

•  Lord  Wellington  sent  home  the  trophy  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
by  whom  he  was  inmiediately  rewarded  with  the  stafl'  of  a  field 
Marsljal  of  tlie  British  anny. 


of  confusion  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the  roads 
leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented;  broken- 
down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and  champagne, 
others  laden  with  eatables  dressed  and  undressed, 
casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of 
money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The  baggage  was 
presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp  attired 
themselves  in  the  gala  dresses  of  the  flying  enemy. 
Portuguese  boys  figured  about  in  the  dress-coats  of 
French  general  officers ;  and  they  who  happened  to 
draw  a  woman's  wardrobe  in  the  lottery,  converted 
silks,  satins,  and  embroidered  muslins,  into  scarfs 
and  sashes  for  their  masquerade  triumph.  Some  of 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army- 
chest,  and  loaded  themselves  with  money :  '  let  them,' 
said  Lord  Wellington,  when  he  was  informed  of  it; 
'  they  deserve  all  they  can  find,  were  it  ten  times  more.' 
"  The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair ;  benches 
were  laid  from  wagon  to  wagon,  and  there  the 
soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the  night,  and  dis- 
posed of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen  to  their  share  to 
any  one  who  would  purchase  it.  E\en  dollars 
became  an  article  of  sale,  for  they  were  too  hea\  y  to 
be  carried  in  any  great  numbers ;  eight  were  ofl'ercd 
for  a  guinea,  guineas  which  had  been  struck  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  and  made  current 
there  by  a  decree  of  the  Regency,  being  gold  currency. 
The  people  of  Vittoria  had  their  share  in  the  spoils, 
and  some  of  them  thus  indemnified  themselves,  for 
what  they  had  suffered  in  their  property  by  the 
enemy's  exactions." 


1  HIGHLY  approve  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras'  in- 
junction; which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  part  of  life  more  to 
hear  and  learn,  in  order  to  collect  materials,  out  of  which 
U'  form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and  well  ex- 
amined sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt, 
and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight  crude  notions  of 
things:  and  then,  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness 
of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is 
fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  any  ornament  for  their 
reception  and  entertainment. Lord  Chatham. 
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PROVERBS.    IV. 

35.  Beware   of.  Had  I  wist;  or,  Have  a  care  of, 
Had  I  known  this  before. 

Tills  proverb  teaches  us  to  Consider  well  before  we 
act  •  to  look  before  we  leap ;  lest  carelessness  in  this  respect, 
should  either  frustrate  our  object,  or  occasion  surprise  and 
disquiet,  at  every  untoward  event.  Wo  often  exclaim, 
"  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?"  when,  "  I  ought  to  have 
thought  upon  this!"  woidJ  be  more  appropriate.  Lord  Bacon 
says,"  "Things  will  have  their  First  or  Second  agita- 
tion; if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and  be  full  of 
inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a 
drunken  nian.  It  is  gooil  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all 
great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends 
to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands:  for  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  raaketh  the  politic  man  to  go  invisible,  is 
secrecy  in  counsel,  and  celerity  in  execution.' 

36.  Best  to  Bend,  while  it's  a  twig. 

Here  is  a  word  to  parents  and  teachers.  As  Habit 
ts  a  seconii  Harare,  how  important  is  it  to  correct  evil  dis- 
positions in  children,  before  they  become  hardened ;  and 
under  God's  blessing,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
branches  of  thought  and  feeling,  lest  these  fix  themselves 
crookedly,  and  in  time  become  too  powerful  to  be  subdued. 
Parental  love,  therefore,  should  ever  be  united  with  discre- 
tion ;  for  "  A  fond  indulgence  of  children,"  says  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  "  is  frequently  their  utter  ruin,  and  in  truth,  is 
not  love,  but  hatred."  And  we  have  an  Italian  proverb. 
He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for  his  enemies.  Elders 
ought,  also,  to  remember,  that  youngsters  are  great  copy- 
ists; Little  pitchers  have  great  ears  :  and 

Youth,  like  the  softened  wax,  with  ease  will  take 
Those  images  which  first  impressions  make. 
Aware  of  this  truth.  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  (preceptor  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,)  used  to  observe,  that  there  were 
two  objects  before  whom  he  could  never  do  any  thing 
wrong:  his  conscience  and  his  children.  A  glance  at 
his  life,  anil  that  of  his  children,  who  were  among  the 
most  exemplary  characters  of  their  age,  will  prove  that  his 
sentiment  was  as  just  as  it  is  memorable. 

37.  Sell  not  the  Beau's  skin  before  you  have  caught 
him. 

Young  and  inexperienced  persons,  are  apt,  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  a  plausible  plan,  to  begin  to  reckon 
their  profits,  and  often  to  spend  them  too,  forgetting  that 
There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  This  is 
what  we  call  Building  castles  in  the  air;  to  which  we 
may  add,  not  by  way  of  dispouragement,  but  as  convey- 
ing the  same  friendly  hint  to  the  ovfr-sanguine: — The  corn 
is  yet  but  in  the  blade :  You  are  counting  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched :  You  are  reckoning  without  your 
host ;  and  spending  your  Michaelmas-rent  in  the  Midsum- 
mer-noon, not  considering  what  may  arise  to  mock  your 
present  confidence.  Some  of  our  young  readers  will 
remember  the  fable  of  <Ae  Milk-maid  and  her  pail;  and 
tlie  amusing  story  of  Alnaschar,  the  barber's  brother, 
"who,  when  full  of  idle  visions  of  the  future,  unluckily 
gave  such  a  kick  to  his  basket  and  glasses,  which  were  to 
make  his  fortune,  that  they  were  thrown  down  in  the  street 
and  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces !" 

38.  It's  an  ill  Bird  that  bewrays  its  own  nest. 

And  the  French  and  Italians  have  proverbs  to  this 
purport: — Every  Bird  prefers  his  own  nest;  maxims 
which  reflect  shame  on  him,  who  forgets  what  he  owes, 
in  a  social  sense,  to  the  interests  of  others  with  whom 
he  is  connected:  whether  as  the  member  of  a  private 
family;  or  of  a  profession  or  trade;  or  with  reference  to 
his  country,  as  a  citizen  and  a  subject.  These  interests  it 
is  a  kind  of  treason  to  betray,  cither  by  word  or  deed : 
and,  to  attempt  it,  is  a  bad  sign  of  general  character. 
Happily  such  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  so  strong 
and  affecting  are  the  social  ties.  Home  is  home,  though 
ever  so  homely.  And,  if  the  Latin  proverb,  quoted  by 
Erasmus,  be  true,  that  Even  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimney 
shines  brighter  than  the  fire  of  a  strangers,  how  attractive 
must  be 

"  The  bonnie  bright  blink  of  our  ain  fire-side  !" 

To  take  the  proverb  in  a  wider  sense,  it  seems  the  gift 

of  a  kind  Providence,  to  have  implanted  in  the  human 

breast  a  lovo  of  our  native  land.     This  disposition,  when 

it  does  not  lead  us  to  despise  ovk   neighbours,   is  to  be 


praised ;   and  whatever  tends  to  subvert  our    nousehold 

feelings  as  Englishmen,  should  be  instantly  discouraged. 

In  unison  with  these  sentiments  are  the  following  lines 

from  Goldsmith's  Traveller: 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone. 
Boldly  proclaims  the  happiest  spot  his  own. 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  savage  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Nor  less  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home  ! 

39.  Let  every  man  praise  the  Bridge  he  goes  over. 
That  is,  says  Ray,  "  Speak  not  ill  of  him  who  hath 

done  y.DU  a  courtesy,  or  whom  you  have  made  use  of  to 
your  benefit."  This  adage,  directed  against  ingratitude,  is 
not  unlike  the  last.  Burckhardt,  in  his  collection  of 
Arabic  proverbs,  gives  the  following,  which  derives  addi- 
tional force  and  beauty  from  its  eastern  character.  A  well 
from  ivhich  thou  drinkest,  throw  not  a  stone  into  it. 

40.  Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  more. 

A  maxim  of  powerful  meaning.  It  bestows  due 
weight  and  consequence  on  noble  birth  ;  but  its  object 
also  is  to  show,  that  though  we  may  derive  rank  and  titles 
from  our  ancestors,  yet,  if  we  degenerate  from  their  virtues, 
we  lose  all  claim  to  respect :  station  only  makes  wortUess- 
ness  more  conspicuous.  ,  Manners  makyth  man,  quoth 
William  of  Wykeham ;  in  illustration  of  which,  we  may 
quote  the  glowing  verses  of  Juvenal : 

Fond  man !  though  all  the  heroes  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  halls,  and  round  your  galleries  shine 
In  proud  display  ;  yet  take  this  truth  from  me. 
Virtue  alone  is  true  Nobility! 

41.  They  that  are  bound  must  obey. 

A  good  lesson  for  those  who  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  any  service  to  a  master  or  superior.  It  is  so 
plain  as  to  require  no  further  comment. 

42.  A  fool's  BOLT  is  soon  shot. 

This  is  said  of  careless  and  inconsiderate  persons,. 
who,  to  use  a  foreign  phrase  for  "  speaking  without  lliink- 
ing,"  shoot  without  taking  aim.  Open  and  ingenuous 
speech  is  one  thing,  but  random  talking  is  another;  and  ho 
who  says  all  he  has  a  mind  to  say,  must  expect  to  be  told 
what  he  has  no  mind  to  hear.  The  following  is  a  quaint 
Italian  sentence: — Send  him  for  an  ass  at  a  fair,  who 
talks  much  and  knows  little. 

43.  Abstain  from  beans. 

This  curious  caution  requires  an  interpreter.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  for- 
bade his  followers  the  use,  not  only  of  all  flesh,  but  of  some 
sorts  of  vegetables,  including  beans.  But  whatever  its. 
first  intention  may  have  been,  the  expression  is  now  con- 
strued as  an  admonition  not  to  meddle  with  elections,  white 
and  black  beans  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters,^ 
among  the  Athenians,  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.  It  is 
true  that  the  election  to  places  of  honour  or  profit  often 
produces  bad  blood;  and  those  who  can  shun  such  jiolitieal 
or  social  contests,  without  compromising  an  obvious  duty, 
are  wise  in  following  the  advice  of  the  same  philosopher: — 
lehen  the  wind  rises,  to  worship  the  echo,  that  is,  in  times  of 
tumult  and  dissension,  to  retire  into  solitude,  the  seat  of 
the  echo.  Yet  this  maxim  must  bo  qualified  with  some, 
grains  of  discretion.  There  are  periods  when  a  decisive 
and  manly  course,  though  it  involves  the  risk  of  giving 
ofi'ence  to  some  persons,  is  demanded  of  upright  men,  lest 
the  n»isy  and  mischievous  should  have  it  all  their  cwa 
way. 

44.  He  that  lies  long  in  bed,  his  estate  feels  it. 

We   know   of  few   pro\crb3   more  valuable  to  the 

young,  than  those  which  inculcate  the  importance  of  early 

rising  ■  such  as  the  above,  and. 

He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five  , 

lie  ti'ho  hath  thriven  may  sleep  till  seven. 

Early  to  bed  and'early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy  and  wise. 

He  W'ho  doth  not  rise  early  never  does  a  good  day's  wort. 
To  impress  this  maxim  on  certain  of  our  readers,  we  will 

try  not  to  be  tedious  in  telling  a  story  which  we  once  heard 

in  the  country  as  a  fact. 
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A  young  farmer,  who  had  begun  well  on  a  good  estate 
that  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  found,  to  his 
vexation,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  he  was  poorer 
than  when  he  started.  His  stock  was  less,  and  his  purse 
not  heavier.  We  do  not  approve  of  idle  fortune-tellers, 
but  it  happened  that  a  Gipsy  being  in  the  neiglibourhood, 
our  friend  told  her  his  sad  tale ;  gave  her  a  crown  for 
advice  as  to  '•  liow  he  might  become  better  off  by  the  end 
of  the  next  year,"  and  promised  to  make  the  crown  a 
pound,  if  by  that  time  he  should  have  met  with  fair  success. 
The  bargain  having  been  struck,  "  Take"  said  the  wise 
woman,  "  this  little  cup,  and  drink  from  it  every  morning 
of  the  water  which  you  must  get  at  such  and  such  a 
spring.  But  remember !  you  must  draw  it  yourself  regu- 
larly at  five  o'clock,  or  the  charm  will  be  broken."  Accord- 
ingly, the  very  first  morning  after  this,  as  he  proceeded 
across  his  fields,  (for  the  spring  was  at  the  further  end  of 
the  estate,)  he  spied  a  neighbours  cows,  which  had  broken 
through  the  fence,  and  were  feeding  on  his  pasture;  of 
course  he  instantly  turned  them  out,  and  had  the  hedge 
mended.  But  the  labourers  were  not  at  hand ;  they  came 
loitering  in  after  their  proper  time,  and  were  startled  at 
seeing  "Master"  so  early:  "Oh"  said  he,  "I  see  how 
this  is ;  it  comes  of  my  not  getting  up  in  time."  In  a  few 
mornings  all  went  on  as  regularly  as  clock-work :  his  early 
rising  became  a  pleasant  habit:  his  walk  and  cup  of  water 
gave  him  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast:  the  people  about 
his  farm  were  all  the  better  and  happier  for  their  leader's 
punctuality ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  saw 
and.  rewarded  his  nut-brown  adviser,  it  was  allowed  that 
her  plan,  like  many  an  admirable  invention,  was  as  simple 
as  it  was  efficacious. 

45.  Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Thus,  even  disappointments  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  We  should  try  to  keep  our  spirits  from  sinking 
under  misfortunes,  and  use  our  best  endeavours  to  lessen 
or  remove  the  trouble:  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  our 
duty  to  bear  it  with  patience,  which  will  in  time  make  it 
more  tolerable.  "  How  do  you  know  '  said  some  one,  "  but 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  me  that  I  broke  my  log  ?  '  Ulial 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  is  the  plain  language  of 
our  English  adage:  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  griefs 
are  lightened  by  the  influence  of  a  resigned,  contented,  and 
Christian  spirit.  When,  in  any  bodily  ailment,  human  skill 
has  done  its  utmost  without  a  favourable  effect,  the  sufferer 
may  call  to  mind  a  cheerful  proverb  quoted  by  Ray, 
The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr. 
Merryman;  as  well  as  the  soothing  counsel  offered  by 
Dr.  Bland.  ' 

Of  all  the  sorrows  that  attend  mankind. 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assigned ; 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load; 
For  know,  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  God. 

M. 


All  the  ideas  that  man  can  form  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 
of  the  employment  of  angels  and  spirits,  must  ever  fall 
short  of  the  reality;  but  still  it  is  right  to  think  of  them. 
"What  can  have  a  more  exalting  influence  on  the  earthly 
life  than  in  these  first  days  of  our  existence,  to  make  our- 
selves conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  blessed,  with  the 
happy  spirits  whose  society  we  shall  hereafter  enjoy .'  We 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  spirits  of  Heaven 
always  around  us,  observing  all  our  steps,  and  witnessing 
our  most  secret  actions.  Whoever  is  become  familiar  witli 
these  ideas,  will  find  the  most  solitary  place  peopled  with 
the  best  society. Klopstock. 


The  caterpillar,  on  being  converted  into  an  inert  scaly 
mass,  does  not  appear  to  be  fitting  itself  for  an  inhabitant 
of  the  air,  and  can  have  no  consciousness  of  the  brilliancy 
of  its  future  being.  We  are  masters  of  the  earth,  but 
perhaps  we  are  the  slaves  of  some  great  and  unknown 
l>eing3.  The  fly  that  we  crush  with  our  finger,  or  feed  with 
our  viands,  has  no  knowledge  of  man,  and  no  consciousness 
of  his  superiority.  We  suppose  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  matter  and  all  its  elements,  yet  we  cannot  even  guess 
at  the  cause  of  electricity,  or  explain  the  laws  of  the 
formation  of  the  stones  that  fall  from  meteors.  There 
may  be  beings,  thinking  beings,  nearer  surrounding  us, 
■which  we  do  not  perceive,  which  we  cannot  imagine.  We 
know  very  little,  but  in  my  opinion,  we  know  enough  to 
hope  for  the  immortality,  the  individual  immortality  of  the 
better  part  of  man. — Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


WATCH  MAKING. 
The  origin  of  watch-making  in  Switzerland,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Osterwald,  ancient  banneret  of  Neu- 
chatel,  is  extremely  curious ;  and  the  truth  of  his 
account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  several  artists,  both 
of  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond. 

In  1679,  one  of  the  inhabitants  brought  with  him 
from  London,  a  watch,  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
in  these  parts ;  which,  happening  to  be  out  of  order, 
he  ventured  to  trust  in  the  hands  of  one  Daniel  John 
Richard,  of  La  Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the 
mechanism  with  great  attention,  conceived  himself 
capable,  and  was  determined  to  attempt  to  make  a 
watch  from  the  model  before  him ;  but  to  this  end, 
he  was  destitute  of  every  other  assistance  than  the 
powers  of  his  own  native  genius.  Accordingly,  be 
employed  a  whole  year  in  inventing,  and  in  "finishing 
the  several  instruments  previously  necessary  for 
executing  his  purpose  ;  and  in  six  months  from  ♦hat 
period,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  own  penetrating  and 
persevering  talents,  he  produced  a  complete  watch. 

His  ambition  and  industry  did  not  stop  here : 
besides  applying  himself  successfully  to  the  invention 
of  several  new  instruments  for  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  he  took  a  jom-ney  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained 
considerable  information  in  the  art.  He  continued, 
for  some  time,  the  only  man  iu  these  parts  who 
could  make  a  watch ;  but  business  increasing,  he 
took  in  and  instructed  several  associates,  by  whose 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  supply,  from  his  single 
shop,  all  the  demands  of  his  neighbouring  country. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
removed  to  Locle,  where  he  died  in  17-11,  leaving 
five  sons,  who  all  of  them  followed  their  father's 
occupation.  From  these,  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  art  gradually  spread  itself,  till,  at  length,  it 
became  almost  the  universal  business  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  principal  cause  of  the  populousness 
of  these  mountains. 

[Coxe's  Letters  from  Switierland,^ 


Nature,  as  well' as  Christianity,  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
not  born  only  for  oflrselves ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  ought 
to  converse  with  the  best  men  to  acquire  virtue  and  know 
ledge,  so  we  must  sometimes  converse  with  others,  that  we 
may  impart  them :  and  though  we  do  not  find  that  our 
conversation  does  immediately,  and  visibly  reform  those  we 
coliverse  with,  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  it  is  altogether 
ineffectual  on  them :  for  besides  that  the  seeils  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  those  of  plants,  may  long  seem 
to  lie  dead,  even  in  those  soils  wherein  they  will  after- 
wards flourish  and  fructify,  there  may  be  at  present  a  good, 
though  not  a  conspicuous  effect  of  your  discourse  and 
example. — Boyle. 


A  CRIPPLE  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman  or  a  post  out 
of  the  way. — Ben  Jonson. 

"Be  in  reality  what  you  would  appear  to  be." — If  you 
observe,  you  will  find  that  all  human  virtues  increase  and 
strengthen  themselves,  by  the  practice  and  exjjerience  of 
them.    Take  my  advice,  then,  and  labour  to  acquire  them. 


NOTHING. 

Mtstekious  Nothing !     How  shall  I  define 
Thy  shapeless,  baseless,  placeless  emptiness  ? 

Nor  form,  nor  colour,  sound  nor  size  are  thine, 
Nor  words,  nor  figures,  can  thy  void  express. 

But  though  we  cannot  thee  to  ought  compare, 

To  thee  a  thousand  things  may  likened  be; 
And  though  thou  art  nobody,  and  no  where, 

Yet  half  mankind  devote  themselves  to  thee. 
How  many  books  thy  history  contain  ! 

How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursue ! 
"What  labouring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain  / 

What  busy  men  thy  only  doings  do  ! 
To  thee,  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy  bend, 

And  like  my  sonnet  all  iu  Notliiug  end. — FoasoiTt 
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CROYDON  PALACE. 
Our  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  or  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  struc- 
ture, speaks  far  more  forcibly  of  the  desolation  which 
has  fallen  on  its  fortunes,  than  a  page  of  verbal 
description.  Once  honoured  with  the  oft-repeated 
presence  of  royalty;  the  resort  of  the  high-born  and 
the  far-descended;  the  scene  of  olden  hospitality;  it 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  an  outhouse ! 
We  could  moralize  for  an  hour  on  such  a  subject, — 
but  let  us  turn  to  its  changeful  history. 

The  Manor  of  Croydon  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Palace,  or  Manor-House,  was  long 
the  occasional  abode  of  the  archbishops,  particularly 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  seems  to 
have  delighttd  to  visit  this  place.  The  queen  held  a 
council  here  on  the  30th  of  April,  1567;  during 
which  year  she  twice  visited  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
then  held  the  see,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  virtues  and  his  learning.  In  July,  1.773,  the 
queen  and  her  whole  court  remained  here  seven  days ; 
passing  the  time  with  "  jousts"  and  rejoicings. 

After  the  accession  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  the 
see,  he  was  frequently  honoured  with  visits  from  his 
sovereign,  the  last  of  which  that  we  can  find  recorded 
was  in  1600.  When  James  the  First,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  was  placed  at 
this  Palace,  under  the  custody  of  Archbishop  Arundel. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  although  many  interest- 
ing ci  ents  must  have  taken  place  at  Croydon,  so  little 
of  its  history  remains  to  us;  especially  as  almost  all 
the  archbishops,  since  we  have  any  records  of  the  see^ 
have  dated  some  of  their  public  acts  here. 

In  tlie  olden  time,  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
of  "  emparked  ground"  were  attached  to  the  Palace, 
and  persons  of  note  seem  occasionally  to  have  held 
the  olhce  of  its  keepers,  amongst  whom  was  the 
famous  Sir  William  Walworth,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second.  It  is  probable  that  the  grounds  were 
thrown  open  and  disparked  during  the  disastrous 
times  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  whole  of  the 
property  was  seized  by  the  Parhament.  A  lease  was 
first  granted  by  these  spoliators  to  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, who  did  not  hold  it  long ;  as  shortly  after 
v.e  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Brereton :  "  A 
notable  man,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  at  a  thanksgiving 
dinner,  having  terrible  long  teeth,  and  a  prodigious 
stomach,  to  turn  the  archbishop's  palace  into  a  kit- 
chen, and  to  swallow  up  that  palace  and  lands  at  a 
morsel."  Arclibishop  Juxon,  therefore,  found  it  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state  at  the  Restoration;  but  al- 
though a  considerable  sum  was  subsequently  expended 
upon  it,  the  Palace  seems,  after  this  period,  never  to 
have  been  a  favourite  residence ;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  was  wholly  abandoned. 

In  1 780,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  at  last  obtained 
for  disposing  of  the  structure,  and  fourteen  acres  of 
land  attached  to  it — but  a  poor  representative  of  the 
ancient  demesne.  The  property  was  then  purchased 
by  Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  for  2520/.,  which  was  in- 
vested in  the  funds,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
palace  for  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  pre- 
mises were  subsequently  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
calico-printing  establishment  and  bleaching-ground ; 
[and  the  chapel  was  converted  into  a  School  of  In- 
Instry. 

Croydon  Palace  has  evidently  been  built  at  different 
periods.  The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  structure  has  not  been  handed  down ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  replaced  the  original  palace,  a  wooden 
edifice,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  principal  court  (which 


were  constructed  entirely  of  brick)  seem  to  possess 
the  greatest  antiquity.  The  foundation  of  the  Guard- 
chamber  has  been  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Arundel ; 
the  date  of  the  chapel  is  quite  unknown,  but  we  find 
that  it  was  greatly  embellished  and  repaired  by 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Juxon,  who,  with  many  of  their 
successors,  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
edifice.  The  hall,  of  whose  fallen  condition  we  have 
already  spoken,  was  built  by  Archbishop  Stafford; 
and  here  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  distinctive  feature  of  old  English 
residences. 

We  may  premise  that  the  architects  of  the  old 
time  seem  to  have  had  the  principal  feature  of  mo- 
nastic establishments  in  view,  in  forming  their  design.s 
for  lay  residences.  The  hall,  which  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers,  has  given  its  name  to  many  of 
our  ancient  mansions,  was,  in  fact,  the  Refectory,  or 
dining-apartment,  which  in  the  hospitable  times  of 
our  ancestors,  when  the  head  of  the  family,  and  all 
his  retainers  and  dependants  dined  together,  was 
necessarily  constructed  of  large  proportions..  The 
hall,  with  few  exceptions,  consisted  of  a  lofty  and 
undivided  room,  in  form  a  parallelogram.  At  the 
upper  end,  the  floor  was  raised  a  step,  which  was 
called  the  dais,  or  high  place,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  chief  guests, 
who  sat  at  a  table  placed  parallel  to  the  wall.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  apartment  was  an 
elegantly  enriched  screen  or  partition  of  wood,  behind 
which  was  a  passage  extending  from  side  to  side 
of  the  building,  and  the  doors  leading  to  tlie 
"  kitchener's"  department,  buttery,  &c.  The  wooden 
roof  was  the  most  striking  part  of  the  hall;  from 
the  richness  of  its  carving,  and  boldness  of  its  design. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  yet  remaining  is '  at 
Hampton-court  Palace,  and  that  at  Eltham  is  highly 
interesting. 

The  hearth,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  side, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  fagpts  (for  wood 
was  then  the  universal  fuel,)  were  placed  against  a 
sort  of  fire-iron  called  the  rere-dosse ;  the  smoke 
escaping  through  the  louver,  a  light  open-work  turret 
in  the  roof,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful 
example  at  Westminster  Hall,  generally  formed  a 
highly  ornamental  feature  in  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice,  to  which  it  gave  a  distinctive  character.  The 
windows  were  placed  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  floor,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  room,  of  whicli 
the  hall  at  Croydon  affords  an  illustration. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  alteration  of 
manners  gradually  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
family  from  the  hall,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the 
diuing-parlour  or  banquetting-roora.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  the  halls  at  our  Universities,  especially  at 
dinner,  furnish  an  excellent  idea  of  the  style,,  and 
in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  customs  of  the  times  of 
our  ancestors.  The  following  passage  from  the 
Aubrey  MSS.  describes  the  ancient  hall. 

"  The  lords  of  manours  did  eate  in  their  great 
gothicque  halls,  at  the  high  table  or  oreile,  the  folk 
at  the  side  tables.  The  meat  was  served  up  by 
watchwords.  Jacks  are  but  an  invention  of  the 
other  daye;  the  poor  boys  did  turn  the  spits  and 
lick  the  dripping-pan,  and  grew  to  be  great  lusty 
knaves.  The  body  of  the  servants  were  in  the  great 
hall,  as  now  in  the  guard-chamber,,  privy-chamber, 
&c.  The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  midst,  as 
at  colleges,  whence  the  saying,  '  round  about  our 
coal  fire.'  Here,  in  the  halls,  were  the  mummings, 
cob-loaf  stealing,  and  great  number  of  old  Christ- 
mas playes  performed.  In  great  houses,  were  lords 
of  misrule  during  the  twelve  dayes  after  Christmas. 
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The  halls  of  justices  of  peace  were  dreadful  to  behold. 
Tlic  screenes  were  garnished  with  corslets  and  helmets 
"aping  with  open  mouth,  with  coates  of  mail,  lances, 
pikes,  halberts,  brown-bills,  battle-axes,  and  the 
modern  callevers,  petronells,  and  (in  King  Charles's 
time)  muskets  and  pistoUs." 

The  parish  of  Croydon  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  kingdom,  being  thirty-six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  comprising  within  its  limits  more  than 
10,000  acres  and  eight  hamlets.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Croydon,  which  is 
a  considerable  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  in 
"  sylvan  Surrey,"  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of 
London.  The  most  memorable  event  in  its  annals, 
is  a  battle  which  took  place  there  during  the  disputes 
between  Henry  the  Third,  and  his  barons,  when  the 
forces  of  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

The  ancient  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 

the  Baptist,   is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the   lover  of 

hoar  antiquity.     The  structure  is  distinguished  by  a 

lofty   square  tower,  built  with   stone   and  flint,  and 

adorned  with  pinnacles.     The  nave  is  separated  from 

the  north  and  south  aisles  by  clustered  columns,  and 

pointed  arches  of  elegant  proportion,   between  which 

are    several   grotesque   ornaments    and  rude   heads. 

Some  remarkable  monuments  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  called   Heron's 

Chapel.     On  either  side  of  tlie  north  and  west  doors 

are  the  arms  of  Archbishops  Courtney  and  Chichelc, 

who  are  supposed  to  be   the  founders   of  the  edifice. 

In   consequence  of  the   increasing  population  of  the 

parish,   a  new  church,   in  the  early  pointed  style  of 

architecture,  was  built  in  1827,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 

Wallace.     This  beautiful   structure   is  calculated   to 

accommodate  twelve  hundred  persons ;  two-thirds  of 


the  seats  are  free.  The  sum  of  3500/.  was  granted 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches  and 
chapels,  in  aid  of  this  most  desirable  object. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
hospital  was  founded  here  by  Archbishop  Whitgitt, 
at  a  cost  of  2700/.,  and  endowed  with  lands  of  the 
annual  value  of  185/.,  for  the  support  of  a  warden, 
schoolmaster,  and  forty  poor  brethren  and  sisters, 
if  the  income  proved  suHicient  to  support  so  large  a 
number.  The  lands  have  since  greatly  improved  in 
value. 

Eaw.-^  Inhabitants  of  BiuTAiN,-In  times  past,  men 
were  contenled  to  dwell  in  houses  bu.ldcd  of  sallow,  w.  low. 
&c  so  tlmt  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  iinaiiner  ^vliolly 
dedicated  unto  churches,  religious  houses,  princes  palaces 
navigation,  &c.;  but  now  sallow  &c.  are  rejected,  and 
nothiuK  but  oak  any  where  regarded:  and  ye  sec  the 
change:  for  when  our  houses  were  budded  of  willow,  then 
had  we  oaken  men:  but  now  our  houses  are  come  to  be 
made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  wiUow,  but  a 
ffrcat  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alteration. 
In  tl  em  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  defence 
to  keep  the  house  in  safety:  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
tiniber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we 
manv^W™"'=vs;  and  yet  our  tender  lines  complain  of 
many   <=""""?'        ,  ^  ^y^en  had  we  none  but  rcre- 

tse™\nfo^heJ:isnn;verache.  For  as  hardening 
t  the  thnber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better 
n^r.d  irine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the 
™utk  or  pose  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted. 
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The  county  of  Caernarvon  is,  in  almost  every 
respect,  the  most  interesting  district  in  Wales.  For 
centuries  the  scene  of  one  of  the  noblest  struggles 
for  national  independence  which  has  ever  been 
recorded — its  history  abounds  with  stirring  recol- 
lections. The  magnificent  mountain-range  of  "  Snow- 
donia,"  (so  called  from  its  central  and  highest  eleva- 
tion, Snowdon,)  which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  surface,  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Druidical  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  ;  and  its  people  still  preserve,  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  language,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  these 
isles. 

Caernarvonshire,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  sea  on 
ail  sides,  except  on  the  east  and  a  portion  of  the 
south,  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outline.  Its  aspect, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  generally  wild  and  mountainous, 
the  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  skirts  of  narrow 
valleys  into  stupendous  elevations,  which  intersect 
each  other,  and  afford,  by  their  combinations,  an 
endless  variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fed  in  considerable  numbers  on  these 
mountains ;  they  arc  generally  tended  by  their 
owners,  who,  for  the  season,  dwell  in  temporary  huts. 
Vol.  V. 


'The 


living  chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their  dairies, 
bread  of  the  peasantry,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  in 
Welch  called  bara  ceirch,  is  of  oats,  and  their  prin- 
cipal beverages  whey  and  buttermilk,  with  a  few 
bottles  of  cwrw,  or  ale,  preserved  as  a  cordial  in 
cases  of  illness.  One  daily  meal  throughout  the 
year  consists  of  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  muci- 
lage, called  llymru,  (in  English  flummery,)  which  is 
made  by  adding  as  much  warm  water  to  finely 
ground  oatmeal  as  it  can  well  absorb,  to  which  some 
sour  butter-milk  is  added ;  in  three  or  four  days'  time 
more  warm  water  is  put  in,  to  make  it  thin  enough  to 
be  strained  through  a  hair-sieve ;  it  is  then  boiled,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  slight  fermentation 
which  it  undergoes  gives  it  a  pleasant  acidity,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  sweetness  of  the  milk  with 
which  it  is  generally  eaten."  Crime  is  almost  unknown 
amongst  these  rude,  but  sober  and  industrious  people. 
Following,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  father  to  son, 
their  peaceful  occupations,  amongst  mountain-passes 
and  sequestered  hollows,  intellectual  pursuits  have 
necessarily  hitherto  made,  comparatively,  but  little 
progress  amongst  them ;  the  recent  introduction  of 
popular  literature,  in  Welch,  however,  bids  fair  to 
effect  a  wide  change  in  the  rising  generation,  and 
to  drive  away  from   the  land  the  race  of  fanciful 
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beings,  with  which  superstition  has  peopled  almost 
every  hill,  and  glen,  and  lake,  ^nd  waterfall,  and 
river. 

More  than  fifty  Ihjng  (lakes),  are  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  which  generally  abound  with  char  and 
other  fish,  peculiar  to  alpine  waters.  The  llytis 
of  Llanberris,  Ogvven,  Idwal,  and  Cawellyn,  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  these  lakes,  though  of 
comparatively  small  extent.  Westward  of  the  moun- 
tain-range is  a  considerable  expanse  of  level  country, 
stretchin ;  to  the  bold  shore  of  tlie  Menai  Strait, 
•which  abounds  with  large  rounded  fragments  of  rock, 
of  the  same  conformation  as  those  of  the  hill-country; 
the  memorials  of  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature  in 
other  days.  The  geological  features  of  the  country 
are,  indeed,  of  extreme  interest.  Mines  of  lead  and 
copper  are  worked  in  several  parts,  and  slates  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  climate, 
although  moist  and  variable,  is  considered  very  fa- 
vourable to  longevity ;  this,  however,  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people. 

The  Romans,  during  their  sojourn  in  Britain, 
founded  an  extensive  military  station  on  the  shores 
of  the  Menai,  called  Segontium;  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  is  good  ground  for 
concluding,  that  the  native  princes  of  the  district 
first  commenced  the  building  of  Caernarvon. 

Constantine,  who  married  Helena,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  is  supposed, 
from  some  remains  which  have  been  found  here,  to 
have  resided  for  a  short  time  at  this  station; — in 
Welsh  it  is  called  Caer  Custenit,  the  City  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  town  of  Caernarvon,  which  has  been  designated 
"  the  boast  of  North  Wales,"  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont,  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  strait  of  Menai,  about  four  miles  from 
St.  George's  Channel.  It  is  chiefly  surroimded  by 
the  massive  and  lofty  remains  of  its  ancient  walls, 
which  are  fiankcd  and  strengthened  by  numerous 
semicircular  towers.  Of  late  years,  Caernarvon, 
from  the  salubrity  of  its  site,  and  the  eminent  beauty 
of  the  adjacent  district,  has  not  only  ranked  high  as 
a  "  watering-place,"  but  has  become  the  permanent 
residence  of  many  respectable  families.  A  new  town, 
as  it  were,  has  in  consequence  arisen  beyond  tha 
ancient  precincts.  It  possesses  a  very  considerable 
coasting  trade,  to  facilitate  which,  great  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  harbour.  But  the 
glory  of  the  place  is  its  Castle;  a  fortress,  which  it 
has  been  well  observed,  from  whatever  point  or 
whatever  distance  it  is  viewed,  assumes  a  romantic 
singularity  of  appearance,  that  excites  mingled  feelings 
of  awe  and  pleasure  in  the  beholder. 

A  fortification  seems  to  have  been  erected  here 
shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  by 
Hugh  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had,  after  an  arduous 
conflict,  succeeded  in  tem])orarily  dethroning  the 
Welsh  monarch,  and  in  nominally  possessing  himself 
of  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  built  by  Edward  the  First, 
after  the  completion  of  his  conquest  of  North  Wales, 
in  1282.  The  care  bestowed  in  the  plan  and  con- 
Btructioa  of  this  magnificent  fortress*,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  important  light  in  which  Edward  re- 
garded his  acquisition,  and  the  dilliculty  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  in  keeping  it,  frorn  the  restless 
and  undaunted  character  of  the  Welsh  people. 

The  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  an  extensive 
rock,  boldly  projecting  into  the  Menai  Strait.  On 
one  side  it  was  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  another  by 

•  This  monarch  also  constructed   the  castles  of  Conway  and 
}Url«ch,  UtU«  iaferior  in  ext«m  ud  iplcudour  to  that  at  Ct^rnaTvoa. 


the  river  Seiont,  whilst  the  two  other  sides  were 
environed  partly  by  a  fosse  and  partly  by  a  creek 
from  the  adjacent  strait.  Its  external  fortifications 
are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  display  an  example  of 
decorated  castellated  architecture,  which  is  pcrhajjs 
unrivalled;  it  is  indeed  this  combination  of  strengtli 
with  ornament,  which  gives  so  remarkable  an  effect 
to  Caernarvon  Castle.  Above  the  embattled  parapets 
of  the  walls,  rise  numerous  turreted  towers  of  singular 
beauty,  not  uniform,  but  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and 
octagonal  in  their  shape.  Of  these,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  turrets  seen  on  the  summit  ot 
the  Eagle  Tower  in  the  centre  of  our  engraving. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  height,  and 
generally  about  ten  feet  thick,  having,  within,  a  narrow 
gallery,  with  occasional  loop-holes  for  the  discharge 
of  arrows  in  time  of  siege.  In  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  tower  is  a  statue  of  Edward,  who  is  repre- 
sented with  a  sword  half- drawn  from  its  scabbard 
in  his  hand.  This  massive  gateway  is  defended  by 
four  portcullises.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  in  a 
state  of  considerable  dilapidation,  but  it  is  magni- 
ficent in  its  ruin.  The  state  apartments  have  been 
extremely  extensive,  and  were  lighted  by  spacious 
windows  profusely  adorned  with  tracery,  much  ot 
which  remains.  A  corridor,  or  covered  way,  ran 
completely  round  the  entire  structure,  of  which  about 
seventy  yards  are  nearly  perfect. 

W^e  cannot  even  glance  at  the  changeful  history  of 
this  stupendous  relic  of  the  olden  time.  It  was  last 
used  for  the  purposes  of  defence  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Royalists  and  Republicans. 

The  Eagle  Tower,  (so  callea  from  a  figure  of  that 
bird  sculptured  on  its  walls,)  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  fabric.  "  Within  a  little  dark  room  of  this 
tower,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "not  twelve  feet  long,  nor 
eight  in  breadth,  was  bom  Edward  the  Second;  so 
little,  in  those  days,  did  a  royal  consort  consult 
either  pomp  or  conveniency."  This  assumption  has, 
however,  reasonably  been  doubted ;  and  the  scene  of 
the  royal  accouchement  has,  with  greater  probability, 
been  fixed  in  a  spacious  adjoining  chamber  on  the 
same  floor.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  contested  by 
future  antiquaries,  we  shall  glance  at  some  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  the  event. 
"Edward,"  says  the  historian,  "had,  by  what  are 
termed  the  statutes  of  Rhuddlan,  annexed  the  prin- 
cipality to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  in  a  great 
degree  incorporated  it,  as  to  the  administration  of 
civil  justice,  with  that  country "  But  the  Welsh 
became  impatient  under  this  usurped  dominion,  and 
the  principal  chieftains,  who  mostly  remained  in  their 
inaccessible  mountain-fastnesses,  at  last  acquainted 
the  English  monarch,  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  sovereign,  unless  he  would  reside 
in  Wales.  This  being  a  proposition  which  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with,  the  Welsh  ultimately 
modified  their  requisitions,  and  after  setting  forth 
the  cruel  oppressions  and  unjust  exactions  of  the 
English  officers,  stated,  in  a  strong  remonstrative 
memorial,  that  they  never  would  acknowledge  or 
yield  obedience  to  any  prince,  but  of  their  own 
nation  and  language,  and  of  an  imblamable  hfe. 
"  King  Edward,"  continues  the  historian,  "jierceiving 
the  people  to  be  resolute  and  inflexible,  and  abso- 
lutely bent  against  any  other  prince  than  one  of  their 
own  country,  happily  thought  of  this  politic,  though 
dangerous  expedient.  Queen  Eleanor  was  then  daily 
expecting  to  be  confined ;  and  though  the  season  was 
Tery  severe,  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  king 
sent   for  her  from  England,  and  removed   her   tg 
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Caernarvon  Castle,  the  place  designed  for  her  ac- 
couchement.    When  the   time   of   her   delivery  was 
come.  King  Edward  called  to  him  all  the  barons  and 
chief  persons  throtighout  Wales,  to  Rhuddlan,  there 
to  consult  about  the  public  good,  and  safety  of  their 
country.     And  being  informed  that  his  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  he  told  the  Welsh   nobility,  that 
whereas  they  had  oftentimes  entreated  him  to  appoint 
them  a  prince,  he,  having  then  occasion  to  depart  out 
of  the  country,  wotild  comply  with  their  request,  on 
condition  they  would  allow  of,  and  obey,  hira  whom 
he  should  name.     The  Welsh  readily  agreed  with  this 
proposition,  only  with    the    same    reserve,    that    he 
should  appoint  them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation. 
King  Edward  assured  them  he  would  name  such  a 
one  as  was  born  in  Wales,  could  speak  no  English, 
and  whose  life  and  conversation  nobody  could  stain; 
he  then  named  kis  own  son,  Edward,  but  little  before 
born  in  Caernarvon  Castle.     The  conqueror,  having 
by  this  bold  manoeuvre  succeeded  in  obtaining  what 
might  be  deemed  the  unqualified  submission  of  the 
country,  began,  without   any   regard  to  justice,  to 
reward  his  English  followers  with  the  property  of 
the  Welsh."     It  was  not,  however,  until  his  son  had 
attained   his  sixteenth  year,  that  the  wily  monarch 
deemed  it  advisable  to  invest  him  with  the  delegated 
sovereignty.      In  that  year,  (1300,)  we  are  told  "  the 
Prince  of  Wales  came  down  to  Chester,  and  received 
homage  of  all  the  freeholders  in  Wales.     On  this 
occasion,  he  was  invested,  as   a  mark  of  imperial 
dignity,  with   a  chaplet  of  gold  round  his  head,  a 
golden  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  silver  sceptre  in  his 
hand."     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  long  after  this 
event,  neither  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  the 
sovereignty  of  that   country,  was   apparently  consi- 
dered absolutely  hereditary  in  the  heirs  apparent  of 
the  British  throne.     The  Black  Prince,  and  many  of 
the  eldest   sons   of  our  kings,  were  elevated  to  the 
dignity,  by  letters   patent ;   and  it  was  not   until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  the  title  was  looked 
upon  a.s  descendible  by  birthright.     In  the  following 
reign,  Wales  at  last  became   tranquil,  after  a   long 
series  of  intestine  commotions,  and  was  finzdly  incor- 
porated with  England. 


We  say  of  a  false  man,  Trust  him  not,  he  will  deceive  you; 
we  say  ooiicerning  a  weak  and  broken  staff,  Lean  not  on  it, 
for  it  will  deceive  you.  The  man  deceives  because  lie  ia 
false,  the  staff  because  it  is  weak,  yet  our  own  heart  is 
both.  Tlie  heart  of  man  hath  not  strength  to  think  one 
good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its  own  atten- 
tion to  a  prayer  ten  lines  long,  and  no  wonder  then  that 
in  secret  it  should  grow  weary  of  a  holy  religion,  which 
cousists  of  so  many  parts  as  to  make  the  business  of  a 
whole  life. Jerkmy  Taylor. 


Nati're  passeth  nurture,  said  the  Abbot  of  Crosraquet  to 
Knox. 


To  feel  is  amiable ;  but  to  feel  too  keenly  is  injurious  both 

to  mind  and  body  ;  and  a  habit  of  giving  way  to  sensibility, 

which  we  sliould   endeavour  to  regulate,  though   not  to 

eradicate,  may  cimI  in  a  morbid  weakness  of  mind,  which 

y  appear,  to  romantic  persons,  very  gentle  and  very 

resting;  but  will  undoubtedly  render  the  Tictims  of  it 

siiy  u-olcs9  in   society.      Our  feelings  were  given   us  to 

cxci'.e  to  action,  and  when  they  end  in  themselves,  tbey 

are  imi>rosscd   to  no  one  good   purpose  that  I  know  of. 

This  is  tlie  chief  reason  why  novels  are  so  dangerous  to 

young  jiorsons.     My  dear  daughter  will  be  persuaded  that 

I  say  this  from  motives  of  the  fenderest  affection  to  licr, 

vmX   because   I  would  have  her  not  stille  the  good   and 

iible  emutions  of  her  heart,  but  direct  them  rightly.     I 

.Id  not  have  my  child  become  one  of  those,  of  whom 

il   may  be  said,  that   they  feel,  and  only  feel.     It  is  the 

most  absurd    and    useless  of    all    characters. Bisiior 

Sandford, 


THE    OCEAN. 
On  !  tell  me  no  more  of  the  forest  and  field, 

Old  Ocean  lias  hreathed  a  new  spirit  in  me : 
For  the  landscape  with  all  its  encliantnient  must  yield 

To  the  nobler  expanse  of  the  dark-heaving  sea ! 

Yet  think  not,  my  feelings  are  dead  to  the  scene 

Of  a  country  all  smiling  in  summer  array, 
Wlicn  the  meadows  are  clad  in  tlieir  brightest  of  greea^ 

And  distance  envelops  the  mountains  in  grey. 

Not  mine  the  cold  pulse,  or  the  heart's  leaden  chill. 
Unmoved  to  contemplate  the  mountain  or  plain, 

When  the  lake  and  the  meadow,  the  cot  and  the  hill. 
Enamelled  in  beauty  before  me  liave  lain. 

Ye  hills  and  ye  shades  of  sweet  Devon,  declare 
Where  so  oft  I  have  strayed  with  increashig  delight, 

And  have  thought  that  no  scenery  on  earth  might  compare, 
With  the  rich  varied  views  that  have  greeted  my  sight. 

Yet  not  upon  nature's  mild  features  alone, 
Has  my  young  vivid  fancy  dehghted  to  dwell, 

But  sTich  scenes  as  in  craggy  magnificence  strewn, 
Salvator's  rude  pencil  depicted  so  well. 

I  liave  seen  the  rude  torrent  rush  madly  along, 

Till  plashing  and  tlumd'ruig  it  roUed  from  the  steep ; 

But  wliat  torrent  so  fierce,  and  what  rushing  so  strong. 
As  the  billow  and  roar  of  the  marvellous  Deep  ? 

Thougli  merry  it  is  in  the  thick  spicy  grove, 
When  the  soft  gale  is  breathing  his  siglis  in  the  tree, 

Though  the  voice  of  the  zephyr  is  music  and  love, 
Yet  the  gush  of  the  waves  hath  more  music  for  me. 

How  oft  whero  the  proud  cliff  frowns  over  the  deep, 
On  some  dark  rugged  brow  wliich  no  footstep  has  kaown ; 

Have  I  been  in  thought,  while  the  world  was  asleep, 
For  I  love  to  Iiold  commnne  with  Ocean  alone. 

Then,  beautiful  Moon !  throned  Empress  of  niglit, 
I  have  gazed  on  thy  visage  so  meek  and  so  fair, 

Wliile  the  little  waves  danced  in  the  pale  liquid  light, 
That  luigercd  so  softly  and  meltingly  there. 

In  that  pale  licjuid  beam,  as  it  brightened  the  seas, 
I  liave  marked  a  small  vessel  skim  rapidly  o'er. 

While  the  sail  that  it  bore,  lightly  flapped  to  the  breeze, 
In  a  moment  it  passed — and  'twas  dark  as  before. 

'Xis  an  emblem  of  Man  !     For  so  brief  and  so  vain, 

Ilia  little  life  .sjiarkles  awhile  in  the  ray. 
But  turn  to  the  spot  where  it  sparkled,  again, 

Like  a  dream  of  the  mom  it  has  melted  away. 

'Tis  an  emblem  of  Man  !  For  that  bark  re-appears, 
When  the  morning-star  beckons  tlie|larknes3  away, 

So  the  Christian,  released  from  his  prison  of  yea»s, 
llails  the  Star-  of  th'  Eternal,  and  lives  in  his  -ay. 

Thy  way,  mighty  Ocean,  no  changing  doth  know. 
Thy  footsteps  are  trackless,  thy  billows  are  free, 

The  vale  may  be  raised  and  the  mountain  made  low. 
But  who  shall  prescribe  any  order  to  thee  ? 

Ah  !  Wlio,  save  llis  voice,  whose  inscrutable  wiU, 
Has  the  power  to  destroy,  but  the  mercy  to  save  ? 

Who  said  to  the  wind,  and  the  tempest,  "  Be  stili,," 
And  calmed  tlie  blind  wrath  of  the  perilous  wave. 

Tlien  let  our  warm  tribute  of  praise  and  of  prayer. 
From  nature's  best  works  as  au  incense  ascend. 

To  the  throne  of  tliat  Being  who  makes  us  his  care, 
WTioso  pow'r  has  uo  limit,  whoso  mercy  no  end. 

M. 


During  the  tremendous  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  in  May,  1833,  an  unusual  occurrence  took  place  at 
Mud  Point.  A  number  of  the  natives  had  taken  shelter 
from  the  pitiless  storm,  in  Mr.  Campbell's  bungalow,  while 
there,  a  full-grown  tiger,  quite  overpowered  by  the  storm, 
entered,  and  going  past  them,  too  much  fatigued  to  attempt 
to  do  any  injury,  lay  down  in  a  corner,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Ho  was  not  considered,  however,  a  welcome  guest,  and  as 
it  was  uncertain  in  what  humour  he  might  awake,  Mr. 
Campbell  thought  it  prudent  to  shoot  him  with  his  rifle 
through  the  head.  The  skin,  we  believe,  is  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  possession,  in  remembrance  of  this  remarkable 

event. Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Hon.   East  India 

Compamfs  Ship,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
May  21st,  1833, 
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THE    CULTIVATION    AND    MANUFACTURE   OF    COTTON. 


CULTIVATION    OF   THE    COTTON    PI  ANT. 


Having  already  introduced  a  brief  general  account 
of  the  Cotton  Plant*,  and  of  its  cultivation,  \vc  now 
proceed  to  give,  more  in  detail,  some  particulars 
respecting  its  practical  uses  in  commerce  and  the 
domestic  arts. 

The  Cotton-wool  of  commerce  is  the  delicately- 
soft  down  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  found  in  most  of  the  warmer  latitudes 
of  the  earth,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Of 
the  genus  to  which  this  tree  belongs  there  are  at  least 
nine  or  ten  different  species,  nearly  resembling  each 
other ;  the  most  common  is  the  Gossypimn  hcrbaceum, 
represented  in  our  former  article.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  species  consists  in  some 
being  annual  and  others  perennial. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  brought  into  this 
country  comes  from  the  West  India  islands  and 
Guiana ;  but  before  the  discovery  of  America,  our 
■whole  supply  was  drawn  from  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  was  the  produce  principally  of  the  East 
Indies. 

In  Guiana,  in  South  America,  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  seed  by  forming 
it  into  beds,  about  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  mode- 
rately raised  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
trenches  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  materially  injure 
the  plants.  The  large  beds  are  again  divided  into 
smaller,  about  five  feet  square,  and,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  which  form  these  squares,  small 
holes  are  dug  with  a  hoe,  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  seven  or  eight  in  width ;  a  quantity  of 
light  earth  is  thrf)wn  into  each  of  these  openings, 
and  a  small  handful  of  seed  laid  upon  it,  which  is 
afterwards  slightly  covered  with  mould.  If  the 
weather  is  favourable,  the  seed  springs  up  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  when  the  jjlants  have  attained  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  all  but  four  or  five 
of  the  most  \igorous  are  removed  from  each  hole. 
The  cro])  requires  weeding,  about  once  a  month,  and 
at  the  third  weeding  only  one  plant,  of  course  the 

•  See  SalunUiy  Masuzine,  \'oI.  I.,  p,  228. 


largest,  is  left  at  each  corner  of  the  square.  If  the 
seeds  have  been  sown  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  in 
January  or  February,  the  plant  will  in  June  require 
pruning,  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  the  lateral  shoots  which  sur- 
round the  root  are  removed.  Sometimes  the  early- 
sown  seeds,  under  favourable  circumstances,  yield 
cotton  about  Christmas  in  the  same  year ;  but,  in 
general,  the  tree  produces  no  cotton  until  the  second 
year ;  after  which  it  continues  productive  for  four  or 
five  seasons.  When  the  shrub  decays,  it  is  pulled  up, 
and  fresh  seed  sown,  not,  however,  over  the  whole 
field,  but  merely  where  the  old  plant  has  failed, — 
this  is  csWuA  supplying  a  field  of  cotton. 

The  cotton-tree  generally  throws  out  an  abundance 
of  blossom  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  picking  takes  place  from  October 
to  December.  The  pods  of  cotton,  when  gathered, 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  until  the  seeds  become  per- 
fectly hard  ;  these  are  then  separated  by  passing  the 
pods  between  two  grooved  rollers,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  rollers  are  fitted  into  the 
machine,  as  seen  in  the  Engraving,  and  turned  round 
by  means  of  a  crank  and  treddle ;  this  operation 
is  performed  by  negroes,  and  is  considered  extremely 
laborious. 


MACHINE   FOn    SEPAHATING    THE   COTTON    PODS. 

Another  method  of  cleaning  the  cotton  from  the 
seed  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Georgia  by  means 
of  the  bow-string,  which,  being  i-aised  and  suddenly 
let  go,  strikes  upon  the  cotton  with  great  force,  bursts 
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the  pods,  and  loosens  the  seeds.  The  cotton,  after 
being  cleaned,  is  carefully  freed  from  the  loose  seeds 
by  women,  packed  in  bales,  and  forwarded  to  Europe. 


1 

I 


THE    OtOitUIAN    MUDB    OF    CLEANING    COTlo:^. 

Having  described  the  growth  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duct, we  shall  in  another  number  follow  its  course 
ac^ross  the  Atlantic,  and  trace  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
merchant  through  those  of  the  manufacturer,  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  in  the  shape  of  fabrics  of  a 
variety  of  kmds.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  present  article  by  a  short  account  of  the 
progress  of  this  useful  manufacture  in  this  country, 
as  it  affords  a  most  instructive  lesson  of  the  advan- 
tages that  accrue  from  the  exertion  of  industry  and 
talent  to  conquer  difficulties,  when  applied  to  attain  a 
certain  end. 

The  earliest  notice  of  cotton  being  brought  into 
England  appears  about  the  year  1-13U,  and  the  whole 
quantity  imported,  which  was  extremely  small,  evi- 
dently reached  tis  by  the  Mediterranean  traders.  It 
was  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  any  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  useful  article. 

The  first  accredited  account  we  have  is  in  the  year 
1 G4 1 ,  when  it  is  said  "  the  townsmen  of  Manchester 
buy  cotton- wool  in  London,  that  comes  from  Cyprus 
and  Smyrna,  and  work  the  same  into  fustians,  ver- 
millions,  and  dimities,  which  they  retiirn  to  London, 
where  they  are  sold,  and  from  thence,  not  seldom, 
are  sent  into  such  foreign  parts  where  the  first  mate- 
rials may  be  more  easily  had 'for  that  manufacture." 
But  even  as  late  as  176,5,  cotton  was  but  little  known 
in  England  as  an  article  of  commerce;  by  l/tiS, 
however,  the  manufacture  had  materially  increased, 
and  "  although  there  were  only  1 1 4  water-mills  in 
England,  and  19  in  Scotland,  yet  the  gross  return 
from  the  raw  material  and  labour  exceeded  7,000,000/. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  establishments  gave  em- 
ployment to  1 1 0,000  persons. 

In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  the 
number  employed  was  240,000,  making  an  aggregate 
of  350,000,  and  the  quantity  of  raw  material  applied 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  manufacture  was 
computed  at  22,000,000  pounds ;  but  since  that  time 
the  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  in  a  three  or 
four  fold  ratio,  the  quantity  of  cotton  employed 
being  probably  80,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The 
inumber  of  persons  engaged  in  all  its  branches 
'1,000,000,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  goods  above 
20,000,000/.  From  being,  perhaps,  tlie  smallest 
manufacturers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  we  are  now 
decidedly  the  largest,  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery wc  shall  presently  describe,  not  oidy  are  we 
enabled  to  supply  our  home-consumption  with  fabrics 
of  every  degree  of  fineness,  and  that  too  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  but,  in 


consequence  of  these  great  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, English  cottons  are  preferred  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  have  even  )ieen 
met  with,  as  forming  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
dress  amongst  the  most  distant  tribes  in  the  wilds  of 
Tartary. 

In  order  to  explain  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
well-directed  application  of  machinery,  we  have  but 
to  contrast  the  effects  of  British  mechanism  with  the 
simple  labour  of  India,  and  to  explain  the  relative 
productive  power  of  each,  and  the  cost  of  cotton- 
yarns  produced  by  each,  comprehending  that  range 
of  fineness  chiefly  required  for  the  eastern  fabrics. 

"The  number  of  mule-spindles  in  Great  Britain 
appears,  by  actual  survey,  to  be  4,200,000,  producing 
a  quantity  of  cotton-yarn,  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  can  be  spun  in  tlie  same  time  by  4,200,00(1 
persons  in  India,  the  wages  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  be  two-pence  a  day.  In  Britain  70,000  persons 
would  produce  the  same  effect  by  machinery  at 
twenty-pence  a  day,  consequently,  one  person  in 
Britain  is  equal  to  twenty  in  India ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  more  expensive  a])paratus,  and  various 
contingencies,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  person  is 
equal  to  forty  in  India ;  forty  times  two-pence  is 
equal  to  6*.  8d.,  which  is  the  value  of  labour  for 
spinning  in  India  to  correspond  with  that  of  one 
person  in  Britain,  or  as  Gs.  8d.  to  Is.  8(/. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  one  spinner  by  ma- 
chinery in  Britain,  will  produce  yarn  at  one-foiirtli 
the  price  it  costs  for  the  same  quantity  of  workman- 
ship in  India,  supposing  the  wages  of  the  former  to 
be  Is.  8d.,  and  the  latter  2d.  a  day  ;  and  reckoning 
the  mean  price  of  cotton-wool  in  Britain  at  2s.  C)d., 
and  in  India  at  ,5rf.,  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials 
united  would  be  less,  upon  an  average,  than  one- 
half;  we  are,  consequently,  able  to  meet  competition 
in  the  eastern  markets,  either  in  yarn  or  cloth." 


rOPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS. 
II.     Reflections  in  Mirrors.     Ventriloquism.     Rk 

FLECTIONS   IN  THE  ClOUDS.     INVERTED  SuiP.     SoUNDS 

AT  Sea.     Delusions  of  the  Imaginatio.v.    Ocular 

Deceptions.  Sleep-walking. 
The  writer  knew  a  young  man,  who,  one  sultry  summer 
niglit,  as  he  rose  from  his  bod  to  walk  his  chamber,  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  He 
was  much  alarmed,  and  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
the  man,  and  then  softly  slipped  down  behind  the  bed  to 
watch  bis  movements.  As  be  stooped,  the  figurc  stooped; 
and  he  then  discovered  that  he  was  watching  his  own. 
reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  A  person  of  feebler  courage, 
or  of  nervous  excitability,  might  have  screamed  'a  ghost," 
and  have  declared  that  he  could  not  doubt  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  bow 
easily  a  person  may  be  deceived,  by  an  occurrence  which 
IS  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation.  An  aged  lady 
had  long  been  indisposed,  and  one  afternoon,  as  she  was 
sitting  in  her  room  with  a  young  friend,  who  was  her  con 
stant  attendant,  the  whole  room  seemed  suddenly  illu 
minated.  '  What  is  that  ?"  said  the  aged  lady.  They 
both  looked,  and  beheld  the  strange  light  glittering  upon 
the  wall.  On  some  one  of  the  family  entering,  the  lady 
said,  '  I  have  just  had  a  warning,  which  telfs  me  that 
I  am  very  near  my  end.  Had  she  seen  the  vision  alone, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to 
a  disordered  imagination,  but  the  young  lady  had  seen 
it  also ;  there  was  no  way  in  which  it  could  be  explained, 
and  there  tlie  matter  rested.  The  lady  felt  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  she  had  been  warned  to  prepare  for  death,  and  in 
a  week  or  two  she  died.  Soon  after  lier  death,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  sbool-boys  bad  amused  themselvss,  l)y 
casting  reflections  with  a  large  looking-glass  into  the  houses 
of  the  village.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  anparition  was 
thus  explained. 

Any  one  who  it  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  powers  of 
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vcntnioquism,  knows  that  a  person  may  abuse  that  power,  to 
the  very  serious  annoyance  of  those  who  are  easily  alarmed. 
A  ventriloquist  can,  without  diflicuUy,  cause  strange 
sounds,  groanings,  knockings,  &c.,  to  be  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  he  can  be  all  the  time  moving 
about  with  the  family,  an  unsuspected  spectator.  Many  a 
house  has  been  thus  haunted,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  its 
ocpupants.and  to  the  great  mirth  of  the  mischievous  joker. 

There  is  upon  record  an  account  of  a  ship  which  was 
lying  becalmed,  one  warm  summer  afternoon,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the  sky 
serene,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clouds  floating  in  their 
fleecy  whiteness.  As  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  reclining 
upon  the  quarter-dock,  and  the  sailors  lolling  in  thelistless- 
ness  of  a  calm  at  sea,  all  were  surprised  by  seeing,  iar  off 
in  the  horizon,  where  the  sky  and  the  water  seemed  to  meet, 
a  ship  under  full  canvass,  sailing  along  in  the  sky;  the  ship 
was  upside  down,  and  the  masts  pointing  towards  the  water. 
The  sailors  with  their  customary  superstition,  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed,  and  they  deemed  it  the  certain  foreboding 
of  their  own  destruction,  but  the  officers,  better  informed 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  saw  in  the  occurrence, 
a  very  surprising,  and  very  interesting  natural  phenomenon. 
By  the  peculiar  state  of  the  air  and  the  situation  of  the 
clouds,  a  sort  of  mirror*  was  formed,  in  which,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  reflected  light,  they  saw  the  image  of 
a  ship,  which  had  not  yet  ascended  the  horizon.  In  a  few 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  vision,  the  ship  was 
distinctly  seen,  rising  over  the  convex  waters.  This  tale 
has  probably  been  narrated,  with  exaggerations  of  terror,  to 
thousands  of  seamen. 

Another  case,  somewhat  similar,  further  shows  how  inci- 
dents, at  first  apparently  supernatural,  may  be  explained  by 
known  principles.  On  a  calm  day,  the  sailors  on  board  a 
ship,  many  miles  from  land,  and  with  no  other  sail  in  sight, 
had  their  attention  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  They 
ascended  the  top-mast,  but  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch 
along  the  unobstructed  horizon,  nothing  could  be  seen,  and 
the  mournful  monotony  of  those  mysterious  tones,  sent 
paleness  into  the  cheek  of  many  a  hardy  tar.  Scientific 
men  on  board,  however,  accounted  for  it  at  once,  upon  the 
well-understood  principle  of  an  acoustic  tube.  As  the 
report  of  a  gun  discharged  upon  rocks  is  thrown  in  thun- 
dering echoes  from  cliff  to  cliff",  so  in  the  present  case,  the 
clouds  had  rellected  the  sounds  from  the  bell  of  a  distant 
■  ehip  into  the  focus  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  next 
day  they  met  the  ship  whoso  bell  had  been  heard,  and 
found  by  inquiry,  that  at  the  hour  they  heard  the  sound, 
the  crew  had  been  violently  ringing  for  their  amusement. 
How  many  unusual  sounds  are  capable  of  an  equally  simple 
explanation. 

We  hear  of  many  extraordinary  appearances,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  known  laws  of  matter, 
but  which  may  be  easily  explaiued  from  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  The  power  of  the  imagination  to 
transform  ordinary  things,  and  to  call  into  existence 
things  which  are  not,  is  fully  known.  A  man  thoroughly 
frightened,  can  imagine  almost  any  thing.  The  whistling 
of  the  wind  sounds  in  his  ears  like  dying  groans ;  in  the 
dark,  a  friendly  guide-post  becomes  a  giant,  and  a  tree 
waving  in  the  wind,  a  fearful  apparition.  Who  is  there 
that  cannot  testify  from  experience,  of  some  such  freaks 
of  the  imagination.  How  often  may  a  nervous  person 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  find  the  clothes  upon  a  chair, 
or  some  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  assuming  a 
distinctly  defined  form,  altogether  different  from  that 
which  it  in  reality  possesses. 

There  is  in  the  imagination,  a  potency  far  exceeding  the 
fabled  power  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  How  often  does  one  sit  in 
wintry  evening  musings,  and  trace  in  the  glowing  embers, 
the  features  of  an  absent  friend.  Imagination  with  its 
magic  wand,  will  there  build  the  city  with  its  countless 
Bpires — or  marshal  contending  armies — or  drive  the  tempest- 
shattered  ship  upon  the  ocean.  The  following  story,  related 
by  Scott,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  principle. 

"  Not  long  after  the  death  of  a  late  poet,  a  literary 
friend,  to  whom  the  deceased  had  been  well  known, 
was  engaged  during  the  darkening  twilight  of  an 
autumn  evening,  in  penising  one  of  the  publications 
which  professed  to  detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 

•  There  are  various  kinds  of  mirrors.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
of  glass,  sometimes  of  burnished  steel  The  water  is  a  mirroi-,  in 
which  you  see  tiie  trees,  wiiicli  wave  biXuriaully  upon  the  river's 
bjiiks;  and  from  the  vapours  which  float  in  the  heaven;,  as  from  a 
locking-ghiss,  images  are  often  rellccleil. 


distinguished  individual,  who  was  now  no  more.    As  the 
reader  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  publication, 
which  contained  some  particulars  relating  to  himself  and 
other  friends.     A  visiter  was  sitting  in  the  apartment,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  reading.     Their  sitting-room  opened 
into  an  entrance-hall    rather   fantastically  fitted  up  with 
i  articles  of  armour,  skins  of  wild  animals  and  the  like.     It 
was  when  laying  down  his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
I  through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to  shine,  that  the 
individual  of  whom  I  speak,  saw  right  before  him,  in  a 
standing  posture,  the  exact  representation  of  his  departed 
friend,  whose  reccUection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to 
his  imagination.     He  stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to 
notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  im-  ■ 
j  pressed  upon  the  bodily  eye,  the  peculiarities  of  dress,  and 
i  position  of  the  illustrious  poet.     Sensible,  however,  of  the 
j  delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment,  save  that  of  wonder,  at  the 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  resemblance,  and  stepped 
I  onward  towards  the  figure,  which   resolved   itself,  as   ha 
I  approached,   into   the  various  materials  of  which   it  was 
I  composed.     These  were  merely  a  screen  occupied  by  great 
coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  usually 
■  found  in  a  country  entrance-hall.     The  spectator  returned 
to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endea- 
voured, with  all  his  power,  to  recall  the  image  which  had 
been  so  singularly  vivid.     But  this  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  the  person  who  had  witnessed  the  apparition,  or  more 
properly,  whoso  excited  state  had  been  the  means  of  raising 
it,  had  only  to  return  into  the  apartment,  and  tell  his  young 
friend,  under  what  a  striking  hallucination,  he  had  for  a 
moment  laboured." 

JIany  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
declared  unhesitatingly,  that  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
had  apjieared  to  them,  and  they  would  have  found  gieat 
multitudes  whs  would  have  believed  it.  When  the 
imagination  has  such  power  to  recall  the  images  of  the 
absent,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  many  persons  should 
attribute  such  appearances  to  supernatural  visitations? 
Had  the  poet  himbelf  been  in  the  place  of  the  screen,  he 
probably  would  not  have  been  more  vividly  present. 
How  many  tlicn  of  the  causes  of  vulgar  fear  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  imagination. 

When  a  man  is  terrified,  he  becomes  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate; and,  if  he  has  been  frightened  by  a  tritle,  to  save 
himself  from  exjiosure  to  ridicule,  he  magnifies  the  trille 
into  something  truly  appalling.  One  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated ghost-stories  that  ever  was  told,  and  which,  for  a, 
long  time,  remained  perfectly  inexplicable,  was  thus  acci- 
dentally explained.  "  In  the  town  of  Plymouth,"  (we  quote 
from  Sir  '\Valter  Scott,)  "  A  club  was  formed  of  persons 
connected  with  science  and  literature.  During  the  summer 
months  the  society  met  in  a  cave  by  the  sea-shore ;  during 
those  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  within  the  premises  of  a 
tavern,  but,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  had  their  meetings  in 
a  summer-house,  situated  in  the  garden,  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  building.  Some  of  the  members  to  whom  the 
position  of  their  own  dwellings  rendered  it  convenient, 
had  a  pass-key  to  the  garden-door,  by  which  they  could 
enter  the  garden  and  reach  the  summer-house,  without  the 
publicity  or  trouble  of  passing  through  the  open  ta'ern. 
On  one  occasion,  ir.  the  winter,  the  president  of  the 
evening  chanced  to  ho  very  ill,  indeed,  was  reported  to 
be  on  his  death-bed.  The  club  met  as  usual,  and  from 
a  sentiment  of  respect,  left  vacant  the  chair,  which  ought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  him,  if  in  his  usual  health.  The 
Conversation  turned  upon  the  absent  gentleman's  talents, 
and  the  loss  expected  to  the  society  by  his  death.  While 
they  were  upon  tliis  melancholy  theme,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  appearance  of  the  president  entered  the 
room.  He  wore  a  white  wrapper,  and  a  night-cap  round 
his  brow,  which  had  the  appearance  of  death  itself.  He 
stalked  into  th.e  room  with  unusual  gravity ; — took  the 
vacant  place  of  ceremony — lifted  the  empty  glass  which 
stood  before  him — bowed  around — put  it  to  his  lips, — tlien 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  as 
silent  as  he  had  entered  it.  The  com.pany  remained  deeply 
appalled.  At  length,  after  many  observations  upon  the 
strangeness  of  what  they  had  seen,  they  resolved  to 
despatch  two  of  their  number  to  the  house  of  the  president, 
who  had  thus  strangely  appeared  among  them.  They 
returned  with  the  frightful  intelligence,  that  their  friend 
had  died  that  evening.  The  astonished  party  resohed 
to  remain  silent  respecting  the  wonderful  sight  which 
t'.icy   had    goci?  ;    their   liabits    were   too   philosophical  to 
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permit  them  to  believe  that  tliey  had  actually  seen  the 
gUiist  of  their  departed  brother,  and  they  were  too  wise  to 
wi,  .  to  confirm  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  by  what 
might  seem  indubitable  evidence  of  a  ghost. 

"  Several  years  afterwards,  an  old  woman,  who  had  long 
practised  as  a  sick  nurse,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  attended 
by  a  medical  member  of  the  club.  To  him,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  long 

liofors      tended  Mr. ,  naming  the  president,  and 

that  slie  felt  distress  of  conscience,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  died.  She  said,  as  his  malady  was 
attended  by  a  light-headedness,  she  had  been  directed  to 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  him  during  his  illness.  Un- 
happily she  slept,  and  during  her  sleep,  the  patient  awoke 
and  lell  the  apartment.  When,  on  awaking,  she  found  the 
bed  empty,  and  the  patient  gone,  she  hurried  out  of  the 
house  to  seek  him,  and  met  him  in  the  act  of  returning  ;  she 
got  hiui,  she  said,  replaced  in  the  bed,  but  it  was  only  to 
die  there.  She  added,  to  convince  her  hearer  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  said,  that  immediately  after  the  poor  gentleman 
expired,  a  deputation  of  two  members  from  the  club  came 
to  inquire  after  their  president's  health,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  he  was  already  dead.  This  confession 
explained  the  whole  matter.  The  delirious  p.itient  had 
\ery  naturally  taken  the  road  to  the  club,  from  some  re- 
collection of  his  duty  of  the  night ;  in  approaching  and 
returning  from  the  apartment,  he  had  used  one  of  the 
l)ass-keys  already  mentioned,  which  made  his  way  shorter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  sent  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  had  reached  his  lodging  by  a  more  circuitous  road, 
and  thus  there  had  been  time  for  hira  to  return  to  what 
)uoved  his  death-bed,  long  before  they  reat  bed  his  chamber. 
The  philosophical  witnesses  of  this  strange  scene,  were 
now  as  anxious  to  spread  this  story,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  to  conceal  it — since  it  showed  in  what  a  remarkable 
manner  men's  eyes  might  turn  traitors  to  them,  and 
impress  thom  with  ideas  far  different  from  the  truth.'' 


As  the  pleasures  of  the  future  will  be  spiritual  and  pure, 
the  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state 
of  existence,  should  he  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  con- 
trolling the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  im- 
proving all  his  better  aspirations,  to  do  his  duty,  first  to 
God,  then  to  his  neighbour,  to  promote  the  hap|)iness  and 
welfare  of  those,  who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon 
him,  or  whom  he  has  the  means  of  assisting,  never 
wantonly  to  injure  the  meanest  thing  that  liyes,  to  encou- 
rage, as  far  as  he  may  have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful, 
and  tends  to  refine  and  exalt  humanity,  to  store  his  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive,  and  he  is 
able  to  attain  ;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  committed  to 
his  care,  that  when  the  account  is  required,  he  may  hope 
to  have  his  stewardship  approved. Southey. 


The  great  moral  satirist,  Hogarth,  was  once  drawing  in  a 
room  where  many  of  his  iriends  were  assembled,  and 
among  them  my  mother.  She  was  then  a  very  young 
woman.  As  she  stood  by  Hogarth,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  learn  to  draw  caricature.  "  Alas,  young  ladv,"  said 
Hogarth,  "  it  is  not  a  faculty  to  bo  envied.  Take  my 
advice,  and  never  draw  caricature;  by  the  long  practice  of 
it,  I  have  lost  the  enjoyment  of  beauty.  I  never  see  a 
face  but  distorted ;  1  never  have  the  satisfaction  to  behold 
the  human  face  divine."  'We  may  suppose  that  such 
language  from  Hogarth,  would  come  with  great  eflfect:  his 
manner  was  very  earnest,  and  the  confession  is  well  de- 
serving of  remembrance. Bishop  Sandford. 
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"  It  is  the  heaviest  stone,"  says  the  amiable  Sir  Thomas 
Rrowno,  "that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;  or  that  there  is  no  further 
state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressioned,  or 
otherwise  made  in  vain."  The  Christian  faith  leaves  no 
lom  for  this  miserable  anticipation.  "  We  shall  not  all 
«lecp,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed:  the  dead  shall  rise 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  Such  is  the 
comfortable  declaration  of  eternal  truth 


loLE  and  indecent  applications  of  sentences  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  is  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its 
easiness  and  vulgarity  .—Johnson, 


CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  the  moral  feeling  of  a  man  with 
respect  to  his  actions ;  whether  a  man's  actions  be 
right  or  wrong  in  his  own  estimation,  depends  upon 
his  judgment;  thus  conscience  depends  upon  judg- 
ment. The  judgment  of  man  consists  of  his  reason 
or  mind,  and  his  information  or  Icnowledge, — as  the 
knowledge  of  a  law,  which  his  reason  considers  of 
binding  authority;  thus,  again,  conscience  depends 
upon  a  man's  knowledge.  If  a  man's  moral  feeling 
is  filled  with  approbation  and  delight,  after  an  action 
has  been  tried  by  his  judgment,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
clear  and  good  conscience :  so,  if  a  man  is  filled  with 
remorse  and  regret,  after  any  of  his  actions  have 
been  so  tried,  he  is  said  to  have  a  guilty  conscience. 
But  a  man  may,  on  such  an  occasion,  neitlier  feel 
self-approbation  nor  remorse,  and  then,  and  it  is  a 
fearful  state,  his  conscience  is  seared  and  dead. 
Thus,  conscience,  where  it  exists,  and  it  exists  in 
every  breast,  until  extinguished  by  repeated  opposi- 
tion and  neglect,  punishes  the  transgressor  of  a  law, 
and  rewards  the  obedient.  "  And  therefore,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  conscience 
is  called  the  Household  Guardian,  the  Domestic  God, 
the  Spirit  or  Angel  of  the  place;  and  when  we  call 
God  to  witness,  we  only  mean  that  our  own  con- 
science is  right,  and  that  God  and  God's  vicar,  our 
conscience,  know  it." — Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.,  ch.  1 . 
Whether,  then,  any  particular  action  be  against 
my  conscience,  depends  upon  the  verdict  of  my 
judgment  passed  upon  such  action,  depends  upon 
what  rule  or  law  respecting  such  action  is  known  to 
my  reason  or  mind.  May  I  smuggle  goods,  if  I  am 
ready  on  discovery  to  pay  the  penalty?  This  depends 
on  two  questions.  1.  Are  the  revenue  !■  7s  binding 
on  me'  2.  Do  they  give  an  option,  either  to  obey 
or  pay  the  penalty  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  that  revenue, 
and  all  municipal  laws,  not  contrary  to  the  law  Of 
God,  are  binding  on  the  subject.  It  is  equally 
clear  they  do  not  give  an  option ;  the  penalty  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  performance  of 
their  requirements,  but  it  is  the  best  means  the 
legislature  can  devise,  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  its 
demands.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  municipal  laws 
in  question  cannot  be  safely  broken,  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  ready,  if  called  upon,  to  pay  the  penalty. 
And  I  venture  to  say,  happy  is  it  for  the  State  and 
society,  that  the  observance  of  the  laws  is  a  matter  of 
conscience.  "  The  voice  within,  which  appi-oves  or 
disapproves,  has  in  it  a  restraining  force,  more  power- 
ful than  a  thotisand  gibbets." — Law  Magazine. 


THE  AIR  VOLCANOES  OF  TURBACO. 

These  curious  indications  of  the  mighty  operations 
that  are  going  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  althoiigh 
not  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Andes,  are  curious,  as  pointing  out 
to  the  inquirer  the  working  of  the  same  causes  under 
a  different  form. 

To  avoid  the  excessive  heats  and  the  diseases  which, 
during  the  summer,  are  prevalent  at  Carthagena,  and 
on  the  arid  coasts  of  Barh  and  Ticrra  Bomba,  Euro- 
peans, not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  take  refuge  in 
the  interior  at  the  village  of  Turbaco.  This  little 
Indian  village  is  placed  upon  a  hill,  on  the  borders  of 
a  majestic  forest,  which  extends,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Mahates  and  the 
river  Magdalen.  The  houses  are,  for  the  mo.st  part, 
built  of  Bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves. 
Here  and  there  limpid  streams  issue  from  a  lime- 
stone rock,  which  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
petrified   corals;    these    are   overshadowed    by   the 
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THE   Ain    VOLCANOES   OF   TURBACO. 


sijlendid  foliage  of  the  Anacardium  caracoU,  a  tree  of 
a  colossal  size,  to  which  the  natives  attribute  the 
property  of  attracting,  from  a  distance,  the  vapours 
which  are  distributed  through  the  air. 

'I'lie  country  utiout  Turbaco  being  elevated  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoy  a  most  delightful  freshness  in  the  air, 
especially  during  the  night.  We  had  rested  in  this 
Ijeautiful  spot,  when,  after  a  wearisome  journey  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba  to  Carthagena,  we  were  preparing 
ourselves  for  a  long  voyage  to  Santa- Fc  de  Bogota, 
and  to  the  plain  of  Quito. 

The  Indians  of  Turbaco,  who  accompanied  us 
in  our  botanizing  excursions,  spoke  of  a  marshy 
country,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  palm- 
trees,  and  called  by  the  Creoles  the  Little  Volcanoes, 
los  Volcanilos.  They  related  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  among  them,  this  spot  had  for- 
merly been  on  fire,  but  that  a  religious  man,  the 
curate  of  the  village,  and  famed  for  his  great  piety, 
succeeded,  by  frequent  sprinklings  of  holy  water,  in 
extinguishing  this  subterranean  flame.  They  added, 
that  since  that  time  this  fire-volcano  had  become  a 
water- volcano,  Volcan  de  agva. 

Having  dwelt  for  p  long  time  in  Spanish  colonies, 
we  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ridiculous  and 
astonishing  tales,  by  means  of  which  the  natives 
were  fond  of  fixing  the  attention  of  travellers  on 
natural  phenomena.  We  had  learnt  that  these  tales 
were  generally  to  be  attributed  less  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Indians  than  to  that  of  the  whites,  the 
Creoles,  and  the  African  slaves  ;  and  that  the  reve- 
ries of  some  individuals,  when  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
gressive changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  assumed, 
in  process  of  time,  the  character  of  historical  tradi- 
tions. Without  believing  in  the  existence  of  land 
that  had  been  formerly  on  fire,  we  were  conducted 
by  the  Indians  to  the  Volcanitos  de  Turbaco,  and  the 
excursion  disclosed  to  us  phenomena  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  we  were  in  expectation  of. 

The  volcanitos  are  situated  nearly  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  village  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest, 


abounding  in  Balm  of  Tolu  trees,  Gustaviee,  the 
flowers  of  the  Nymphe<e,  and  in  Cavanillesia  mocundo, 
whose  membranous  and  transparent  fruit  resembled 
lanterns  suspended  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  ground  gradually  rose  to  the  height  of  140  or 
1  CO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  village  of  Turbaco, 
but  the  soil  being  every  where  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, we  could  not  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
that  were  placed  above  the , shell-bearing  limestone. 
The  Engraving  represents  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  plain,  where  these  volcanitos  are  found. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  fringed  with  Bromelia 
karatas,  eighteen  or  twenty  little  cones  are  raised,  of 
the  height  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  feet.  These 
cones  are  formed  of  a  darkish  -gray  clay,  and  on  their 
summit  is  found  an  opening  filled  with  water.  In 
approaching  these  little  craters,  a  dull  but  tolerably 
loud  sound  is  heard,  which  precedes,  by  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  seconds,  the  expulsion  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  air.  The  force  with  which  this  air  is  propelled 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  makes  it  probable 
that  it  undergoes  a  heavy  pressure  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  I  counted  generally  five  explosions  in  two 
minutes.  This  phenomenon  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  a  shower  of  mud.  The  Indians  assure 
us  that  these  cones  have  not  sensibly  changed  their 
forms  for  a  long  course  of  years  ;  but  the  force  with 
which  the  gas  ascends,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ex- 
plosions, appear  to  vary  according  to  the  seasons.  I 
have  found,  by  an  analysis  made  by  means  of  nitrous 
gas  and  phosphorus,  that  the  disengaged  air  docs  not 
contain  a  two  hundredth  part  of  oxygen.  It  is,  in 
fact.  Azote,  more  pure  than  wo  generally  prepare  it 
in  our  laboratories. 


Affliction  teacheth  a  wicked  person  some  time  to  pray ; 
prosperity  never. Ben  Jonson. 
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HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL, 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Ethelbert,  at  Here- 
ford, is  peculiarly  interesting,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  of  the  numerous  architectural  beauties 
which  it  displays ; — not,  perhaps,  to  the  cursory 
inspector :  for  its  general  features,  though  venerable, 
are  rather  of  a  sombre  and  gloomy  character,  but  it 
contains  curious  specimens  of  almost  every  style  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  many  valuable  and 
rare  appendages. 

The  See  of  Hereford  is  mentioned  as  Suffragan  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Caerleon,  as  early  as  544  ; 
and  in  COl,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  one  of  the 
seven  Saxon  prelates  who  attended  the  synod  con- 
vened by  Atigustine  at  Canterbury  :  from  which  time 
we  trace  the  regular  descent  of  bishops,  in  succession, 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  the  See  of  Hereford 
becomes  more  conspicuous  in  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
from  a  circumstance  which  is  curiously  alluded  to  in 
a  design  which  forms  the  embellishments  of  a 
remarkably  interesting  shrine,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Cathedral*.  The  circumstance  alluded  to,  is 
this.  Ethelbert,  son  of  Ethelred  and  Lcofruu  his 
wife,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  promise.  It 
seems,  that  his  great  popularity  amongst  his  subjects, 
induced  them  to  desire  that  he  should  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  his  rule,  by  giving  them  an  heir  to 
his  throne :  and,  accordingly,  Althrhida,  daughter  of 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  of  Uuenreda  his 
Queen,  was  proposed  as  a  princess  worthy  of  sharing 
in  his  throne.  To  gain  her  hand,  he  proceeded  with 
a  gallant  retinue  to  the  Mercian  court,  at  South 
Town,  (now  called  Sutton  Walls,  about  four  miles 
North  of  Hereford,)  where  he  was  entertained  at 
first  with  great  respect.  But  Quenreda,  cither  envy- 
ing his  equipage  and  pomp,  or  disliking  the  proposed 
alliance  for  her  daughter,  persuaded  her  husband, 
that  Ethelbert's  views  were  rather  to  seduce  the 
affections  of  his  people,  than  to  woo  his  daughter, 
and  she  succeeded,  by  her  base  intrigues,  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  the  Prince.  The  assassin  Guymbert, 
a  domestic  of  Ethelbert's  father,  induced  to  per- 
petrate this  foul  deed,  by  promise  of  a  large  reward, 
conveyed  the  head  of  his  murdered  lord  to  Offa,  and, 
Judas-like,  received  the  promised  price  of  his  villany, 
upon  which  Offa  directed  the  remains  to  be  interred, 
which  was  done  in  the  neighbouring  church  at 
Marden.      Being   subsequently   roused  to   a   sense 

*  This  piece  of  antiquity  is  formed  of  oak,  so  entirely  covered 
with  plates  of  copper,  that  the  wood  is  no  where  visible,  except  at 
the  bottom  :  it  is  Hi  inches  high,  7  lonj;,  3J  broad,  and  much  orna- 
mented with  enamel  and  gilding.  The  colours  of  the  enamel  con- 
sist of  three  shades  of  blue,  a  green,  yellow,  white  and  red.  On 
the  front  there  are  two  compartments,  separated  and  surrounded  by 
a  border.  The  uppermost  contains  six  human  figures,  and  a  kind  of 
bier  with  a  corpse  upon  it,  their  heads  only  are  in  relief.  The  two 
outermost  are  in  long  robes,  with  bare  feet,  each  holding  a  censer  in 
his  hand,  the  two  next  are  in  the  act  of  raising  the  bier,  behind 
which  are  two  others  ;  one  with  a  pastoral  staff  seems  to  direct  the 
way,  the  other  holds  a  tablet,  with  the  inscription  that  appears  in 
the  plate,  representing  the  shrine,  which  is  certainly  olner  than  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  has  been  submitted  to  many 
learned  antiquaries  for  elucidation,  but  without  success.  The  other 
compartment  contains  four  figures,  three  of  them  in  armour,  two 
with  swords,  and  one  with  a  battle-axe;  the  fourth  represents  a  per- 
son in  his  robes,  with  a  crown  iu  his  hand,  paying  his  devouong 
before  an  altar,  on  which  stands  a  chalice  covered  with  a  patine, 
and  across  on  a  pedestal.  The  figure  nearest  to  this  personage  is 
cutting  off  his  head,  whilst  he,  iu  tlie  convulsions  of  death,  seems 
springing  up  to  meet  a  hand  extended  from  a  cloud,  to  receive  him. 
At  one  end,  in  a  Gothic  niche,  is  a  figure  in  long  robes,  holding  a 
book,  and  at  the  other,  another  glorified  person  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing from  the  earth.  The  back  of  the  shrine  is  covered  with  a  pattern 
of  mosaic  work  in  small  squares,  containing  four  leaves  of  flowers. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  shrine  rises  a  narrow  plate  with  holes,  adorned 
with  three  enamelled  studs,  and  on  it  are  three  fractured  places, 
from  whence  some  ornaments  have  been  broken  off.  A  red  cross, 
the  usual  token  of  a  relic,  is  painted  on  the  inside,  on  a  part  of 
tlie  wood  stained  with  a  dark  liquid,  which  was  probably  considered 
as  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  and  part  of  the  floor  on  which  that  blood 
wu  shed. 


of  his  wickedness,  by  the  repeated  prodigies  which 
were  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  grave,  he  repented 
of  his  crime,  and  ordered  Brithfridus,  a  Mercian 
nobleman,  to  remove  the  body  to  the  monastery  at 
Hereford,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Egmundus,  was 
accordingly  done.  Here,  say  the  legends  of  the  day, 
the  miracles  were  multipliedf,  and  Milfrid,  the  Viceroy 
of  Mercia,  hearing  of  their  fame,  sent  thither  large 
sums  of  money,  and  caused  to  be  built,  some  say  by 
the  desire  of  Offa,  in  expiation  of  his  crime,  and  in 
memory  of  the  murdered  prince,  over  his  body,  a 
stately  and  elegant  church,  appointed  it  the  bishop's 
See,  endowed  it  with  great  revenues,  and  decorated 
it  with  splendid  ornaments. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  shown  at  the  present  day, 
is  a  fractured,  but  tolerably  well-preserved  effigy  of 
Ethelbert,  which  once  stood  on  a  pedestal  yet 
remaining,  over  against  the  high  altar,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  the  original  image  of  the  canonized  and 
patron  saint. 

This  Cathedral  of  Offa,  or  Milfrid,  was  rebuilt  or 
enlarged  by  Athelstan,  about  the  year  1012,  and 
continued  in  safety  only  till  the  year  10.55,  when 
Algar,  son  of  Earl  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Chester,  for 
some  misdemeanour,  being  banished,  retired  to 
Ireland,  and  there  procuring  eighteen  ships,  and 
being  joined  by  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales,  invaded 
Herefordshire,  and  having  routed  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  King  Edward's  sister's  son,  within  two 
miles  of  Hereford,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men 
and  many  wounded,  entered  the  city,  marched  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  slew  seven  canons,  who  defended 
the  great  doors  of  it.  Tliey  then  plundered  the 
church,  and  set  fire  to  it  and  to  the  city.  Tradition 
asserts,  that  the  beautifully  carved  work  about  the 
Gothic  stalls,  now  extant,  was  made  of  the  old  oak 
of  that  fabric,  and  accounts  for  the  appearance  of 
human  teeth,  in  the  wood,  by  affirming  tliat  they  are 
those  of  the  seven  noble,  but  ill-fated  canons,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ruthless  invaders. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1075,  by  the  pious  Robert  Lozing,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  was  carried  on  l)y  his  successor  Re)'- 
nelm,  and  finished  by  their  successors:  whether  the 
south  transept,  as  is  by  some  maintained,  retains 
portions  of  the  early  church,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say;  but  the  greater  part  is  composed  of  the  fabric 
of  Athelstan,  Lozing,  and  Reynelin.  The  numerous 
monuments  of  the  earlier  bishops  are  extremely 
remarkable,  and  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  progressive  alterations  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
different  styles  of  architecture,  whilst  the  chapels,  , 
and  especially  "  The  Lady  Chapel,"  exhibit  beau-  ■ 
tiful  specimens,  the  latter  in  particular,  of  the  end  of  * 
the  twelfth  century,  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  early  English  style  in  the  kingdom. 

The  tower  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  erected  about  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  transept,  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  feature 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  rendered  more  interesting  from 
the  elaborately- carved  shrine  of  St.  Cantelupe,  a 
canonized  bishop  of  this  see.  In  honour  of  this 
prelate,  the  arms  of  the  see  were  changed  from  those 
of  the  kings  of  the  East  Angles,  which  had  been 
borne  before,  to  those  of  this  bishop;  and  this  very 
circumstance  marks  the  great  antiquity  of  the  silver 
mace  which  is  carried  before  the  dean  and  canons, 
on  which  are  embossed  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
bishopric  with  those  of  the  deanery,  which  also  has 
an  extensive  peculiar,  combining  archidiaconal  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction,   except,   of  course,   as   to   the 

t  The  water  of  St.  Ethelbert's  well,  not  far  from  the  Cathedral, 
is  even  uow  sai'i  to  work  cures  of  several  maladies. 
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especial  functions  of  a  bishop,  ordination,  and  con- 
firmation, over  tliirty-two  parishes  in  and  imme- 
diately about  the  city  of  Hereford. 

On  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  its  beautiful  north 
porch  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visiter,  and  in 
traversing  the  venerable  pile  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  mutilated  appearance  of  many  of  the  ancient 
monuments,  and  by  traces  of  elaborate  brasses  on 
the  floors.  But  he  may  feel  a  shudder  creeping  over 
him,  when  reminded  that  these  venerable  effigies, 
which  were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  affection 
and  piety,  have  become  the  monuments  of  a  blind 
and  misguided  zeal,  of  a  sour  and  uncharitable 
fanaticism,  which  not  only  vented  its  fury  on  the 
images  of  saints  and  prelates,  but  constrains  us 
to  mourn  the  ruin  of  the  once-elegant  chapter-house, 
of  part  of  the  cloisters,  and  many  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  edifice  belonging  to  this  church;  not  to 
mention  the  destruction  of  two,  if  not  three,  of-  the 
parisli- churches  of  the  city. 

But  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  these  painful 
reflections,  though  not  without  the  hope  that  tlie 
allusion  to  them  will  operate  as  a  salutary  caution  to 
posterity,  let  us  point  out  the  interesting  collection 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  which  the  Cathedral 
library  contains.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  WicIilTs 
Bible ;  and  the  valuable  and  very  ancient  grants  and 
charters  to  this  church  preserved  in  the  Dean's 
Archive-room.  There  are  also  two  other  curiosities 
worthy  of  attention;  the  one,  a  very  ancient  map  of 
the  world,  drawn  with  a  pen  upon  vellum  stretched  on 
boards ;  it  is  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  by  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  the  map 
of  Nicodorus,  Theodotus,  and  Polycletus,  or  Zeno- 
do.Yus,  and  to  have  been  drawn  by  them,  as  early  as 
the  consulate  of  Julius  Csesar;  the  triple-mitreti  prince, 
the  introduction  of  York  Cathedral,  and  the  Norman 
French,  and  other  such  matters,  prove  it,  however, 
to  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  Conquest,  though 
it  might  have  been  done  from  the  Roman  map 
above  alluded  to.  It  was  copied  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  may, 
probably,  ere  long,  be  given  to  the  public  in  prints 
on  a  reduced  Bcale.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  kingdom.  ; 

The  other  curious  relic  was  discovered  in  digging 
a  grave  in  the  Presbyterium  of  the  Choir,  in  the 
year  1813,  two  feet  two  inches  below  the  marble 
floor,  in  a  coffin  of  rude  unnailed  boards,  deposited 
in  the  vault  with  the  remains  of  a  corpse,  mouldered 
to  dust,  except  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  on 
the  left  side  of  whicli  was  some  red  hair  quite 
perfect,  and  a  little  curled.  On  the  place  of  the 
right  breast  lay  the  head  of  the  crozier,  the  staff 
crossing  the  body  to  the  left  foot.  To  the  crozier 
was  attached,  by  a  skein  of  silk  in  a  perfect  state,  the 
b\illa  of  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  as  tlie  inscription 
shows :  to  this,  although  no  traces  of  it  remained, 
was  probably  annexed  the  instrument  which  had 
appointed  the  deceased  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  A 
hand's  breadth  below  the  top  of  the  crozier  lay  a 
gold  ring,  and  near  it  a  stone  of  the  amethyst  kind, 
which,  on  being  replaced  in  the  ring,  was  found  to 
fit  exactly.  Some  pieces  of  silken  texture  were 
spread  on  the  dust,  but  too  much  decayed  to  be 
removed.  It  is  evident  from  Leland  and  other 
writers,  that  the.se  relics  belonged  to  John  TuUich, 
forty-eighth  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  sat  there  six- 
teen years,  and  died  about  Christmas  1352. 

In   the  year    1786,    the   massive   Norman    tower, 

liich  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  fell  with  a 

tismendous  crash,  a  short  time  after  the  congregation 

h-id  left  the  Cathedral,  and  cruihed,  in  it«  fall,  the 


whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nave.  This  part  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense,  but  unhappily, 
though  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  'Wyatt,  it 
was  not  restored  in  the  original  style  of  the  building, 
and  the  plain  pointed  arches  above  the  venerable 
semicirciilar  ones,  based  on  the  noble  piers  which 
support  them,  have  not  a  consistent  effect,  and  are 
very  inferior  when  compared  with  what  the  nave 
once  exhibited,  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient 
character. 

It  remains  only  in  this  cursory  notice  of  our 
venerable  fabric  to  observe,  that  adjoining  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  College  of  "Vicars  Choral,  who  form  the 
entire  choral  force  of  this  Cathedral,  being  twelve  in 
number,  where,  excepting  the  ten  choristers  and  four 
sub-vicars  choral,  there  are  no  lay  singers.  Tliis 
constitution,  though  peculiar,  has  this  advantage, 
that  the  service  of  the  church  is  performed  by  its 
members  in  holy  orders,  and  they  are  well  qualified 
for  their  interesting  duties. 

How  delightful  to  hope  that  those  who  serve  the 
Lord  in  this  branch  of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness," 
should,  by  their  sacred  calling  and  their  ordination 
vows,  feel  not  only  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  them,  as  the  ordained  servants  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
but,  that  from  this  very  circumstance,  their  minds 
are  led  to  appreciate  that  far-increased  responsibility 
at  the  present  day,  to  execute  those  duties  which, 
when  carelessly  and  coldly  performed,  justly  induce 
disgust ;  but  when  solemnly  and  feelingly,  raise 
indeed  the  soul  to  converse  with  heaven,  attune  it  to 
the  choirs  of  saints  and  angels,  enforce  the  devotion 
of  all  who  witness  it,  that  "  so  falling  down,  they 
will  worship  God  and  confess  that  God  is  in  us  of  a 
truth." 

Oh  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  within  these  vene  • 
rable  walls,  for  ages,  have  the  hymns  which  Miriam 
sang,  and  David  tuned,  the  respondent  chant  and 
service,  and  the  inspired  anthem,  floated  up  to  heaven 
upon  the  pealing  organ's  accompaniment,  in  adoration 
to  Him,  to  whom  for  centuries  they  have  been  dedi- 
cated, and  who  has  deigned  to  set  his  name  therein. 
Let^  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  such  places  as  this 
has  the  daily  service  been  continued,  the  morning 
and  the  evening  incense  of  our  church  been  offered 
up ;  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Jehovah  ceased 
to  protect  his  once  favoured  people,  when  the  portentous 
voice  was  heard  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  "  let  us 
go  hence,"  their  daily  service  had  ceased,  that  this  was 
the  prelude  to  their  nation's  woes.  a. 


Sunday  is  not  a  day  to  feast  our  bodies,  but  to  feed  our 
souls. 


There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  composition  of  tlio 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  that,  although  in  every 
language  ihey  are  the  easiest  book  to  a  learner,  they  aro 
yet  dignified,  interesting,  and  impressive.  The  Pentateuch, 
Psalms,  and  Gospels,  unite,  in  a  singular  degree,  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  with  force,  energy,  and  pathos.  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  what  the  literary  peculiarities,  the  felicities 
of  language  are,  which  make  them  so  universally  compre- 
hensible, and  yet  avoid  insipidity,  feebleness,  and  tedium  ; 
which  display  so  often  such  genuine  eloquence  and  majesty, 
and  yet  are  neither  affected  nor  elaborate,  nor,  in  general, 

above    the    understanding    of    the    common    reader. 

Turner's  History  of  England. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  be  in  possession  of 
Tindal's  Bible,  constituted  heresy. Life  of  Henry  VIII 

There  is  many  a  wounded  heart  without  a  contrite  spirit. 
The  ice  may  bo  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  it  is  ice 
BliU.  But  expose  it  to  the  beams  of  the  Siui  of  Rijjhta- 
ou»nQi8,  Riid  tnen  it  will  melt. — Middlkton. 
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THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


\r' 


THE    FIRST    snATT. 


No.  III.    On  the  Discovery  of  Mineral  Veins, 
AND  THE  Mode  of  first  Opening  a  Mine. 

In  preceding  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Magazine*,  a 
short  and  general  outline  has  been  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  mineral  productions  of  Cornwall 
are  obtained  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  the 
processes  they  undergo  on  the  mine,  and  also  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  mining  from  remote  ages. 
Resuming  the  subject  at  a  somewhat  greater  length, 
wc  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  mineral  veins  are  originally  discovered,  and  to 
trace  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  operations  by 
which  the  miner  is  enabled  to  extract  their  metallic 
produce. 

Familiar  as  every  person  must  be  with  the  varied 
uses  and  infinite  importance  of  the  metals  in  all  the 
arts  of  life,  information  like  the  present  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interesting ;  and  we  may  further  remark, 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  of  the  same 
extent,  which  is  known  to  possess  the  same  degree  of 
mineral  wealth  as  our  own.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
quicksilver  and  the  precious  metals,  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to  contain,  and  generally,  in  considerable 
abundance,  nearly  all  the  mineral  and  metallic  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  to  this 
liberal  provision  of  nature  that  we  may,  without 
difficulty,  trace  much  of  that  superior  national  im- 
portance, which  so  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  small 
territorial  extent  of  the  British  empire. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  more  intelligible, 
we  must  remind  the  reader  that  veins  are  tabular 
masses  of  mineral  substance,  which  arc  freq[ijently 
found  occupying  what  were  once  doubtless  vast 
rents,  or  chasms,  in  the  rocky  masses  constituting 
the  crust,  or  exterior,  of  the  globe.  These  veins 
or  fissures  run  for  a  very  considerable  extent  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  in  which  line  they  may  some- 
times be  traced  for  several  miles,  and  have,  indeed, 
in  no  instance  been  followed  to  an  actual  ter- 
mination. Their  direction  below  the  surface  is 
generally  more  or  less  inclined  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  very  commonly  forms  an  angle  of  from 

•  Sec  Vol.  III.,  p.  17l),  aiiJ  Vol.  IV  ,  p.  43 


seventy  to  eighty  degrees  with  the  horizon.  The 
distance  to  which  they  extend  downwards  is  unknown, 
for  although  at  a  certain  depth  veins  generally  become 
unproductive  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  are,  therefore, 
no  longer  followed  by  the  miner,  they  have  never 
been  known  actually  to  terminate  in  this  direction. 

The  width  of  veins  is  extremely  variable,  some 
being  but  a  few  inches  wide,  while  others  are  many 
feet ;  indeed,  the  same  vein  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  this  respect.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  mineral  veins  do  not  in  this  coiintry  exceed 
three  or  four  feet  in  width,  although,  in  some  few 
cases,  they  have  been  known  to  be  as  much  as  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  "When  this  occurs,  it  is  commonly 
owing  merely  to  a  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  vein, 
and  does  not  continue  for  any  very  great  distance  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  Mineral  veins  are  also  subject 
to  many  irregularities  from  the  crossing,  separation, 
and  junction,  of  other  veins,  but  which  need  not  here 
be  further  noticed. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  however,  relati\  c 
to  mineral  veins,  is  the  nature  of  their  contents,  or 
the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  of 
which  one  or  more  of  the  metaUic  ores,  usually 
forms  a  considerable  proportion.  The  most  abundant 
substance,  however,  which  is  found  in  mineral  veins, 
is  commonly  a  compact  earthy  substance,  or  spar, 
which  is  either  crystallized,  or  what  is  termed  by  the 
mineralogist,  massive,  or  without  any  definite  form. 
This  substance  is  generally  termed  the  "  veinstone," 
or  in  the  north  of  England,  the  "  rider"  of  the  vein. 
The  most  common  veinstones  are  quartz,  fluor  spar, 
calcareous  spar,  &c.,  and  the  ores  are  often,  more  or 
less,  intermixed  with  the  veinstone. 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  vein  or  fissure  to  be  composed 
in  great  measure  of  either  of  these  substances,  the 
ore  (which  alone  forms  the  object  of  the  miner's 
research,)  may  be  said  generally  to  occur  here  and 
there  in  masses,  of  every  possible  variety  of  form 
and  extent,  with  unproductive  portions  of  veinstone 
interposed  between  them,  the  form  and  extent  of 
which  are,  of  course,  equally  irregular.  It  is  from 
this  circumstance,  or  the  very  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  masses  of  ore  occur  in  veins,  that  most  oi 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  mining  arise,  for 
although  some  general  laws  respecting  their  position 
may  be  recognised,  they  do  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases,  and  the  miner  is  therefore  continually  obhged 
to  have  recourse  to  actual  trials. 

It  seldom  happens  that  mineral  veins  are  visible 
at  the  surface,  as  they  are  generally  hidden  by  the 
vegetable  mould  and  loose  broken  stone,  which,  in 
most  cases,  form  a  superficial  covering  to  the  solid 
rock  wherein  they  are  situated.  Where,  however, 
this  covering  has  been  swept  away,  as  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  torrents,  or  where  the  rock  is  laid  open  to 
view,  as  in  precipices  and  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
may  occasionally  be  seen. 

In  this  case,  the  first  operation  of  the  miner  is  to 
drive  a  horizontal  passage,  termed  an  "  adit,"  upon 
the  vein,  following  all  its  windings  and  irregularities. 
This  passage,  of  course,  he  commences  from  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  at  the  greatest  depth  that  may  be 
convenient.  In  this  manner  the  vein  is  laid  open, 
and  its  contents  exposed  to  view,  and  by  exca- 
vating both  above  and  below,  the  ore  can  readily 
be  obtained,  wherever  it  is  sufficiently  abundant. 
Should  want  of  air  or  other  circumstances  render 
it  desirable,  a  second  outlet  to  the  surface  may  be 
obtained  by  sinking  a  pit,  or  shaft,  so  as  to  com- 
municate with  the  adit.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
workings  of  the  mine  may  proceed  indefinitely,  by 
continuing  the  adit  upon  the  vein,  and  sinking  shafts 
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as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  By  means  of  these 
shafts,  other  passages  or  "  levels"  may  be  driven 
upon  the  vein,  both  above  and  below  the  first,  if  the 
ore  is  found  to  extend  in  these  directions,  and  when, 
thus  laid  open,  may  readily  be  taken  away,  or 
"  worked  out."  This  mode  of  opening  mines  will 
easily  be  understood,  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
sketch. 

When,  hovever,  the  vein  is  not  visible  at  the  sur- 
face, it  is  generally  discovered  by  digging  trenches  a 
few  feet  in  depth,  and  crossing  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  probable  veins  may  run,  that  direction  being 
very  generally,  in  this  country,  nearly  east  and  west. 
These  trenches  are  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  pene- 
trate the  loosi  soil,  and  lay  open  the  firm  rock  in 
which  the  vein  is  as  it  were  imbedded.  By  this  pro- 
cess, therefore,  the  miner  is  enabled  to  discover 
whatever  veins  may  be  situated  in  the  tract  he 
explores. 

As  it  very  generally  happens,  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  not  so  mountainous  and  abrupt,  as  con- 
veniently to  admit  of  driving  an  adit  in  the  manner 
before  noticed,  so  as  to  explore  the  vein  at  a  proper 
depth,  mines  are  generally  opened  by  sinking  a  shaft 
from  the  surface,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed 
sketch.  The  direction  and  dip  of  the  vein,  or  "  lode," 
having  first  been  ascertained,  generally  by  sinking  a 
few  small  pits  for  a  short  distance  upon  it,  a  spot  is 
cliosen  for  a  shaft,  determined  by  some  promising 
indication  the  vein  may  exhibit  there,  or  any  other 
favourable  circumstance.  As  mineral  veins  .seldom, 
however,  contain  ore  in  any  quantity,  at  a  less  depth 
than  ten  or  twenty  fathoms,  the  shaft  is  generally  so 
placed  as  not  to  intersect  the  vein,  till  it  reaches  this 
or  a  greater  depth.  A  rectangular  space,  usually 
about  six  feet  by  four,  having  been  marked  out  on 
the  surface,  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  commences, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  common  well, 
the  pick-axe  and  shovel  being  generally  the  only 
tools  at  first  required.  At  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  however,  the  vegetable  mould  and  loose 
rubble,  which  always  lie  immediately  under  the 
surface,  generally  terminate,  and  the  hard  solid 
rock  makes  its  appearance.  Here  then  the  work 
becomes  much  slower  and  more  difficult,  and  the  /«'c/f, 
and  gad,  the  borer,  and  mallet,  are  put  in  requisition. 
If  the  rock  is  very  hard  indeed,  the  work  is  chiefly 
performed  by  the  latter  tools,  the  borer  or  jumper 
being  driven  into  the  rock,  the  hole  charged  with 
powder,  and  then  blasted.  When  the  ground  is  not 
so  Jiard,  the  pick  is  often  sufficient. 

When  the  excavation  has  proceeded  a  very  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  two  very  essential  points  must  be 
provided  for,  the  extraction  of  the  stuff,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  soil.  A  glance  at  the  cut  will  show  at 
once  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  A 
very  strong  windlass,  similar  to  that  of  a  common 
well,  is  fixed  over  the  shaft,  and  to  each  end  of  the 
rope  a  large  iron  bucket,  or  kibble,  is  attached,  so  that 
while  the  one  is  ascending,  the  other  is  descending, 
and  while  the  upper  one  is  being  emptied  of  its 
contents  at  the  surface,  the  lower  one  is  being  filled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  In  order  to  admit  of 
sufficient  power  being  applied,  the  windlass  is  pro- 
vided with  two  handles,  which  are  turned  round  by 
a  couple  of  men,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
requisite  support  for  the  sides  of  the  shaft  is  obtained, 
by  placing  within  it,  a  timber  framework,  constructed 
in  the  following  manner.  At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
and  at  successive  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet  below 
it,  four  pieces  of  strong  timber  are  placed,  framed 
together  at  the  ends,  and  corresponding  in  form  and 
tsize  with  the  shaft  itself.     These  horizontal  timbers 


are  further  strengthened  by  uprights,  connecting  the 
corners,  thus  forming  a  continuous  framework  of 
great  strength  within  the  shaft.  Small  boards  or 
laths,  are  then  driven  in,  nearly  close  together, 
between  the  framing  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  thus 
affording  the  necessary  support  all  round.  This  kind 
of  timbering  is  generally  used  only  for  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  as  the 
solid  rock  is  generally  firm  enough  to  stand  without 
support.  Sometimes,  however,  shafts  must  be  tim- 
bered nearly  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  is  also  necessary,  even  in  this  early  ftage  of 
operations,  to  provide  for  ventilation,  as  tlie  burning 
of  the  candles,  blasting,  and  respiration,  all  tend 
greatly  to  vitiate  the  air,  and  the  gases  thus  formed, 
being  heavier  than  the  atmospliere,  will  of  course 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 

This  evil  is  remedied  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivance. A  wooden  pipe  carefully  rendered  air-tight, 
is  fixed  along  one  corner  of  the  shaft,  reaching  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  rising  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
At  the  top  of  this  pipe  a  large  square  funnel  is  fixed, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  always  be  turned  round, 
facing  the  wind.  The  air  entering  this  funnel,  having 
no  other  outlet,  is  obliged  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  when  rising  again  to  the  surface,  it  forces 
out  tie  foul  air  before  it,  and  thus  a  perfect  venti- 
lation is  sffected. 

In  the  annexed  drawing,  the  shaft  has  just  attained 
its  first  object,  that  of  cutting  the  vein.  Two  men 
are  seen  employed  in  sinking  it,  one  is  breaking  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  with  his  pick,  the  other  pre- 
paring to  fill  the  descending  bucket  or  kibble,  with 
the  ore  and  other  substances  which  have  been  de- 
tached in  forming  the  excavation.  F.  B. 
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MODE  OF  \V0BK1NG  THE  VEIN.     (Sideviev),) 
a,  the  Vein,    b,  the  Adit,    c,  the  Shaft. 


It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  the  English  learnt 
the  art  of  making  needles,  the  manufacture  of  them  had 

hitherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners. Life  and  Times 

of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

He  that  makes  light  of  small  faults,  is  in  a  ready  way  to 
fall  into  great  ones. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  the  brave  and  virtuous  father  of 
the  more  renowned  Sir  Philip.  To  a  friend  of  a  fretful 
and  quarrelsome  temper,  he  said,  "  Take  it  from  rue,  a 
weak  man  complains  of  others,  an  unfortunate  man  of 
himself:  but  a  wise  man  complains  neither  of  others  nor 
of  himself. ' 
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ON  WILLS.   No.  IV. 
Wills  of  Personal  Property  continued. 
§  6.      On  the  Form  and  Language  of  Wills. 
Having  shown,  in  former  papers,  who  may  make  a 
Will,   and   with   what  ceremonies  a  Will  should  be 
made,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  instrument. 

These  are  mere  questions  of  convenience;  for  a 
Will  may  be  drawn  in  any  form  the  testator  chooses : 
he  is  not  bound  to  any  particular  order  of  arrange- 
ment, nor  obliged  to  use  any  set  form  of  words  :  he 
may  express  his  wishes  in  any  manner  he  pleases, 
and  the  following  hints  are  only  suggestions  of  the 
best  method  of  doing  so. 

A  WiU  should  begin  with  some  such  clause  as  the 
following  ; — "  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
me,  A.  B.,  of  Chancery-Iano,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Grocer."  Such  an  introduction  is  useful  in  remov- 
ing all  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  or 
the  identity  of  the  testator. 

If  any  directions  are  to  be  given  about  the  place 
or  mode  of  burial,  these  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  introduction.  No  legal  advice  seems  neces- 
sary on  this  topic.  '  ' 

The  subject  which  usually  comes  next  in  order,  is 
one  which  had  better  be  omitted  altogether.  We 
mean  the  direction  for  payment  of  debts,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Will  and  Funeral.  This  is  a  very 
superfluous  clause  ;  for  the  law  will  take  good  care 
that  these  debts  and  expenses  shall  be  paid,  and  no 
executor  is  so  ignorant  as  to  need  being  reminded  of 
his  duty  on  this  head.  But  it  is  worse  than  super- 
fluous, as  it  sometimes  raises  doubts  whether  the 
testator  did  not  intend  his  debts  to  be  paid  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  out  of  particular  property ;  the 
Courts  not  conceiving  that  he  would  give  directions 
about  what  was  a  matter  of  course,  unless  he  had 
some  special  object  in  view.  We  recommend  our 
readers,  therefore,  unless  they  have  any  special  object 
in  view,  to  malie  no  mention  of  their  debts,  but  leave 
them  to  be  discharged  in  due  course  of  law.  Indeed, 
a  Will  is  properly  the  disposition  of  a  testator's  clear 
property,  after  payment  of  his  debts. 

We  now  come  then  to  this  disposition  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  a  point  on  which  hardly  any  two 
wills  can  be  alike ;  the  modes  in  which  property  may 
be  distributed  being  as  numerovis  and  various  as  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  mankind.  However, 
all  possible  modes  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  these 
two  classes  : — Firstly,  a  Bequest  of  all  the  property 
to  one  or  more  persons  as  a  whole. — Secondly,  Be- 
quests of  portions  of  the  property  to  several  persons, 
followed  by  a  bequest  of  the  residue  to  one  or  more 
individuals. 

When  the  first  course  is  adopted,  the  disposition 
may  be  made  in  such  terms  as  the  following  : — "  I 
give  and  bequeath  all  my  personal  estate  and  effects, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  C.  D.  for  his  own 
absolute  use  and  benefit:"  or  "  to  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  and 
G.  H.,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  for  their 
own  absolute  use  and  benefit  respectively."  The 
words  "  for  his  own  absolute  use  and  benefit"  are 
not  necessary,  but  may  be  useful  to  remove  any  sus- 
picion that  you  intended  C.  D.  to  enjoy  the  property 
for  his  life  only,  or  to  hold  it  upon  any  trust.  We 
shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  mode  of  bequeathing 
property,  so  as  to  effect  either  of  these  intentions. 

It  is  not  imcommon  for  a  testator,  when  disposing 
of  all  his  property,  to  begin  by  naming  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  end  the  catalogue  by  words  of  a  general 
description  : — As,  for  instance,  "  I  bequeath  to  A.  B. 
all  my  stock  in  the  fund?,  ready  money,  furniture, 


wine,  plate,  linen,  china,  and  all  other  my  property 
whatsoever."  This,  however,  is  not  advisable,  as  it 
tends  to  raise  a  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  tha 
general  words  at  the  end,  the  testator  did  not  mean  to 
confine  his  gift  to  property  of  the  same  nature  only 
with  the  several  articles  mentioned.  For  instance, 
in  the  example  we  have  given,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  the  testator's  leasehold  property  passed  by 
the  bequest. 

When  the  second  course  of  disposition  is  adopted, 
it  is  most  natural  to  begin  with  bequeathing  the 
several  legacies,  or  portions  of  property,  intended  to 
be  given,  and  to  conclude  with  a  bequest  of  the 
residue.  This  will  lead  us  to  consider  the  nature  of 
Legacies. 

§  7.  On  Legacies,  and  the  Difference  between  specific 
and  general  Legacies. 

Any  gift  by  Will  is  properly  a  Legacy,  but  the  word 
is  usually  confined  to  gifts  by  Will  of  a  portion  ot 
the  testator's  property.  Now  all  bequests  by  a 
testator  of  a  portion  of  his  property,  are  either 
specific  bequests  or  general  bequests.  A  specific  be- 
quest, or  legacy,  is  a  gift  of  a  specified  portion  of  the 
property,  distinguished  from  the  rest.  A  general 
bequest,  or  legacy,  is  a  gift  of  something  which  is  to 
be  paid,  or  satisfied,  out  of  the  general  property  of 
the  testator,  but  which  does  not  apply  to  one  part  of 
the  property  more  than  to  another. 

For  example,  if  I  bequeath  "  my  gold  watch," 
"  the  diamond  ring,  which  was  my  mother's,"  "  the 
1000/.  Consols  now  standing  in  my  name,"  "the  ROl. 
now  owing  to  me  from  X.  Y. ;"  these  are  specific 
bequests.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  bequeath  "  a  watch 
worth  10/.,"  "  a  mourning  ring,"  "  a  sum  of  1000/. 
Consols,"  or  "  a  legacy  of  50/.  sterling,"  these  are 
general  bequests.  In  the  former  cases,  the  legatee, 
(that  is,  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is  made,) 
has  a  claim  on  a  particular  and  specified  portion  of 
my  property ;  in  the  latter  cases,  he  has  only  a  claim 
to  have  the  gift  made  good  in  some  manner  out  of 
my  general  property. 

A  specific  legatee  has  an  advantage  over  a  general 
legatee  in  this ;  that,  if  the  testator's  property  falls 
short  of  paying  all  the  legacies  in  full,  he,  nevertheless, 
keeps  the  whole  of  his  specific  legacy,  while  all  the 
general  legacies  are  reduced  in  proportion.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  he  has  a  disadvantage;  which  is, 
that,  if  the  specified  portion  of  property  bequeathed 
to  him  is  lost  or  fails,  he  loses  his  legacy  altogether, 
having  no  claim  upon  the  general  fund. 

These  results  seem  natural  enough,  and  must 
generally  agree  pretty  well  with  a  testator's  intention, 
when  the  subject  of  the  specific  bequest  is  a  trinket, 
an  article  of  furniture,  a  leasehold  house,  &c.  But 
when  the  bequest  is  of  money  or  stock,  the  law 
must  often  disappoint  the  wishes  of  testators,  who, 
probably,  neither  intend  their  specific  legatee  to  have 
a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  their  general  legatees,  nor 
desire  that  he  should  suffer  from  an  accidental  failure 
of  the  specified  fund.  In  bequeathing,  therefore, 
money  or  stock,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  bequest  specific,  unless  the  testator  expressly 
wishes  it  to  be  so. 

In  bequests  of  money,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  run 
into  any  error.  A  bequest  of  money  is  always  a 
general  bequest,  unless  expressed  in  terms  which  no 
man  would  be  likely  to  adopt,  who  was  not  anxious 
that  it  should  be  specific;  as  a  bequest  of  "  the 
debt  due  to  me  from  X.  Y.,"  "the  money  in  my  iron 
chest,"  &c. 

But,  in  bequests  of  stock,  there  is  more  chance  of 
making  a  blunder  j  for  the  law-reports  aoound  in 
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fine  distinctions  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  a 
general,  and  what  a  specific  legacy  of  stock.  Ordi- 
narily, a  bequest  of  "  »ny  "  stock,"  or  of  "1000/. 
consols,  part  of  my  stock  in  that  fund,"  is  specific ; 
while  a  mere  bequest  of  "  1000/.  consols"  is  a  general 
legacy.  But  this  cannot  be  always  relied  on ;  and, 
perliaps,  the  safest  plan  is  one  we  have  seen  adopted 
in  some  Wills,  by  which  a  testator  bequeaths  to  A.  B. 
"  lOO;)/.  three  per  cent  consolidated  Bank  Annuities 
as  a  general,  and  not  a  specific  legacy."  W. 

[To  be  continued.J 


ADDRESS  TO  A  GODCHILD. 

We  this  week  present  to  our  readers  an  original 
paper,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  about 
eleven  days  before  his  death,  and  addressed  to  a 
little  child  to  whom  he  stood  godfather  a  year  or 
two  ago.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  perused 
a  more  afFecting  document.  But  our  motive  m  re- 
questing permission  to  publish  this  Address  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  was  connected  with  higher  consi- 
derations. Mr.  Coleridge  had  in  the  course  of  an 
eventful  life,  tried,  and  rejected,  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing errors  of  our  religious  sects.  His  deep 
convictions  were  not  inherited,  but  obtained  by 
patient  thought,  incessant  labour,  and  fervent  prayer 
for  illumination.  We  here  see  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity to  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he  set  his  seal. 
We  beliexe  there  is  not  a  sceptic  in  England  who 
will  venture  to  question  the  unique  greatness  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  intellectual  powers  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  who  can,  with  a  shadow  of  pretence, 
impeach  his  sincerity  and  entire  disinterestedness. 

To  Adam  Steinmetz  K — . 

My  DEAR  Godchild, 

I  offer  up  the  same  fervent  prayer  for  you  now, 
as  I  did  kneeling  before  the  altar,  when  you  were 
baptized  into  Christ,  and  solemnly  received  as  a  living 
member  of  his  spiritual  body,  the  Church. 

Years  must  pass  before  you  will  be  able  to  read, 
with  an  understanding  heart,  what  I  now  write.  But 
I  trust  that  the  all-gracious  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  who,  by 
his  only-begotten  Son,  (all  mercies  in  one  sovereign 
mercy!)  has  redeemed  you  from  the  evil  ground,  and 
willed  you  to  be  born  out  of  darkness,  but  into  light 
— out  of  death,  but  into  life — out  of  sin,  but  into 
righteousness,  even  into  the  "  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness;" I  trust  that  He  will  graciously  hear  the 
prayers  of  your  dear  parents,  and  be  with  you  as  the 
ispirit  of  health  and  growth  in  body  and  mind  ! 

My  dear  Godchild  ! — You  received  from  Christ's 
'  minister  at  the  baptismal  font,  as  your  Christian 
name,  the  name  of  a  most  dear  friend  of  your 
father's,  and  who  was  to  me  even  as  a  son,  the  late 
Adam  Steinmetz  whose  fervent  aspiration,  and  ever- 
paramount  aim,  even  from  early  youth,  was  to  be 
a  Christian  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — in  will,  mind, 
and  affections. 

I  too,  your  Godfather,  have  known  what  the  enjoy- 
ments and  advantages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the 
more  refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intellectual 
power  can  bestow  ;  and  with  all  the  experience  that 
more  than  threescore  years  can  give,  I  now,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you,  (and  earnestly 
pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and  act  on  the  con- 
viction,) that  health  is  a  great  blessing, — competence 
obtained  by  honourable  industry  a  great  blessing, — 
and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful,  and 
loving  friends  and  relatives  ;  but  that  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privi- 
leges, is  to  be  indeed  a  Christian,     But  I  have  been 


likewise,  through  a  large  portion  of  my  later  life,  a 
sufferer,  sorely  afflicted  with  bodily  pains,  languors, 
and  manifold  infirmities  ;  and,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  have,  with  few  and  brief  intervals,  been 
confined  to  a  sick-room,  and,  at  this  moment,  in  great 
weakness  and  heaviness,  write  from  a  sick-bed,  hope- 
less of  a  recovery,  yet  without  prospect  of  a  speedy 
removal ;  and  I,  thus  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
solemnly  bear  witness  to  you,  that  the  Almighty 
Redeemer,  most  gracious  in  his  promises  to  them 
that  truly  seek  him,  is  faithful  to  perform  what  he 
hath  promised,  and  has  preserved,  under  all  my  pains 
and  infirmities,  the  inward  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, with  the  supporting  assurance  of  a 
reconciled  God,  who  will  not  withdraw  his  spirit  from 
me  in  the  conflict,  and  in  his  own  time  will  deliver 
me  from  the  Evil  One  ! 

O,  my  dear  Godchild  !  eminently  blessed  are 
those  who  begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their 
God,  trusting  wholly  in  the  righteousness  and  media- 
tion of  their  Lord,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  everlast- 
ing High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ ! 

O  preserve  this  as  a  legacy  and  bequest  from  your 
unseen  godfather  and  friend. 

Grove,  Highgate,  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

July  13,  1834. 

He  died  on  the  25th  day  of  the  same  month. 


THE  tortoise,  THE  FROG,  AND  THE  DUCK. 

Along  tlie  fields  one  raiuy  day, 

An  aged  Tortoise  took  his  way : 

His  shell,  like  annoiir,  on  him  leant 

So  heavily  where'er  he  wont, 

That  those  wlio  slightly  looked  at  him 

Had  said  he  did  not  stir  a  limb; 

But  though  his  stei)8  were  short  and  few, 

He  had  his  walk,  and  liked  it  too. 

Hop,  skip,  and  jump  !     Now  who  goes  there  ? 
A  speckled  Frog,  as  light  as  air. 
Deriding,  as  a  piteous  Ciiso, 
The  quiet  creature's  Innnble  pace : 
And  lo,  with  empty  folly  tossed, 
Full  many  a  time  his  path  he  crossed ; 
Then  stopping,  pantuig,  staring,  said, 
"  You've  got  a  house  upon  your  head  ! 
For  if  you  were  but  fresh  and  free, 
I'd  bid  you  try  a  leap  with  me  !" 
Then  head  o'er  heels  the  coxcomb  rose. 
Descending  near  his  neighbour's  nose. 
"  Boast  not,"  the  gentle  Tortoise  cried, 
"  The  gifts  that  Goodness  hiis  supplied ; 
Nor  seek,  by  conduct  light  and  vain, 
To  cause  less  gifted  creatures  pain ; 
I,  too,  have  blessings  kindly  lent, 
And  tnist  me,  brother,  I'm  content; 
^ly  shell,  for  instance,  like  a  roof. 
Makes  my  old  body  weather-proof. 
And  guards  me  whcresoe'er  I  go. 
From  strong  attack  and  secret  foe." 

"  Why,  as  to  weather,"  said  the  Frog, 
I  live  in  all,  rain,  sunshine,  fog. 
You've  seen  nie  dance  along  your  path, 
Noto  you  shall  see  me  take  a  Ijath  !" 

With  that  uprose  the  heartless  fool, 
Next  moment  splashing  in  the  pool ; 
Quick  moved  his  legs  and  arms ;  I  ween 
A  better  swimmer  ne'er  was  seen : 
Then  on  the  bank  the  boaster  sat; 
"  Now  Tortoise  !     What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?V 

A  hungry  Duck,  who  wished  to  sup, 
Just  at  that  moment  waddled  up, 
And  ere  his  sentence  had  its  fill, 
The  Frog  was  quiv'riug  in  her  bill ! 

O  m.ay  I  still  contented  be 

With  what  kind  heaven  hath  given  met 

And  though  I  do  not  seem  so  blest 

As  others,  think  my  lot  the  best. 

But  more  than  all,  I  will  refrain, 

Jly  lips  from  mockery  and  disdaiui  M. 
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HEAD    OF    THE    ETHIOPIAN    BOAR. 

The  changes  which  we  see  in  the  forms  of  different 
animals,  are  referrible  to  one  principle,  the  adaptation 
of  tlie  parts  to  their  proper  uses.  We  may,  in  some 
measure,  consider  the  head  in  animals  as  performing 
the  office  of  hands.  The  spine  and  the  head,  while 
they  retain  their  offices  of  protecting  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  permanent  in  regard  to 
them,  vary  in  their  processes  or  shapes,  and  in  their 
relations.  Pursuing  this  idea,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  for  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  lai-ger 
quadrupeds. 

The  principle  which  will  guide  us  here,  as  it  will, 
indeed,  in  a  more  universal  survey  of  animal  nature, 
is  that  the  organization  varies  with  the  condition  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  animals  are  placed, 
that  they  may  feed  and  multiply.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  any  of  the  great  functions  on  which 
life  depends,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  apparatus,  or 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  parts,  is  altered  and 
adapted  to  every  changing  circumstance.  Digestion, 
for  example,  is  the  same  in  all  animals;  but  there  is 
an  interesting  variety  in  the  organization  ;  and  the 
stomach  will  vary  in  its  form,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  cavities,  according  to  the  food  received  by  the 
quadruped,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  insect;  a  variation 
not  depending  upon  the  size  or  form  of  the  animal, 
but  adapted  purely  to  the  conversion  of  its  particular 
food  into  nourishment.  We  shall  find  the  gizzard  in 
a  fish,  or  in  an  insect,  as  perfect  as  in  a  fowl.  So 
the  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  is  the  same  process 
in  all  living  animals ;  but  the  mode  in  which  respi- 
ration is  performed,  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  apparatus  is  especially  modified  and 
adjusted  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  the  water. 

But  although  the  organs  subservient  to  the  grand 
functions,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  be  variously  adapted  to  the  different 
classes  of  animals,  they  change  much  less  than  the 
parts  by  which  animals  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
prey,  or  to  obtain  their  food. 

Their  extremities,  by  which  they  walk,  or  run,  or 
creep,  or  cling,  must  vary  infinitely.  And  so  their 
teeth  and  horns,  and  the  position  of  their  head  and 
the  strength  of  their  neck,  exhibit  nearly  as  much 
variety  as  their  extremities  ;  because  they,  likewise, 
must  be  adapted  to  their  different  modes  of  obtaining 
food,  or  of  combating  their  enemies. 

When  we  look  upon  the  boar's  head,  we  compre- 
hend something  of  his  habits ;  and  see  what  must 
be  the  direction  of  his  strength.  He  feeds  by  digging 
■up  roots,  and  the  instruments  by  which  he  does  this, 
are  also,  those  of  his   defence.     The  position  of  the 


SKF.I.KTON    O?   THE   WILD   BOAR    OP    OEIIMANY. 

tusk  defends  the  eye  in  rushing  through  the  under- 
wood ;  and  the  formation  of  the  spine,  the  remark- 
able ridge  in  which  the  back  part  of  the  scull  rises, 
for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles,  all  show  the 
intention,  that  he  shall  drive  onward  with  his  whole 
weight  and  strength,  so  that  he  may  rend  with  his 
tusks  *.  We  now  understand  the  reason  of  the  short- 
ness and  inflexi1)ility  of  the  neck :  because  the  power 
of  the  shoulders  is  directed  to  the  head,  and,  we 
may  say,  to  these  large  tusks.  A  long  and  flexible 
^neck  would  have  rendered  these  provisions  useless. 

What  a  complete  contrast,  then,  there  is  between 
this  animal,  and  any  of  the  feline  tribe ;  a  contrast 
of  form  and  motion  at  once  referrible  to  their  spine. 
In  the  tiger  or  leopard,  we  see  the  perfect  flexibility 
of  the  body,  and  a  "motion  of  the  spine  almost  ver- 
micular, corresponding  with  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and 
the  free  motion  of  the  paws. 

•  The  sketch  is  from  a  dried  head  of  the  Sits  EMopieus,  with 
part  of  the  scull  exposed.  The  tusks  show  what  a  formidable 
animal  it  has  been.  That  wliich  rises  out  of  the  upper  jaw  is  of 
great  size,  and  we  must  admire  the  manner  in  which  ihe  tusk  ol  tlie 
lower  jaw  closes  upon  that  of  the  upper  one,  so  as  lo  strenflhen  it 
near  its  roots.  The  great  size  and  sharpness  of  their  tusks  illustrate 
what  is  offered  in  the  text,  that  the  main  strengtii  of  the  animal  niiist 
be  directed  towards  them.  The  ring  of  the  back  of  the  head  will 
be  seen  to  correspond  with  the  great  height  and  strength  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  back,  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  the  wild 
boar  of  Germany. 

[Abridged  from  Bell's  Bridgewater  Treatise.] 


Rare  qualities  may  sometimes  be  prero^^atives  without 
being  advantaf;es ;  and  though  a  needless  ostentation  of 
one's  excellencies  may  be  more  glorious,  a  modest  conceal- 
ment of  them  is  usually  more  safe ;  and  an  unseasonable 
disclosure  of  Hashes  of  wit,  may  sometimes  do  a  man  no 
other  service,  than  to  direct  his  adversaries  how  they  may 
do  him  a  mischief. Boyle. 


Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Chapone  was  asked  how  it  was  she  was  always  so 
early  at  church,  "  Because "  said  she,  "  it  is  part  of  my 
religion  not  to  disturb  the  religion  of  others. " 

Sir  William  Gooch,  governor  of  Williamsburg,  walking 
along  the  street  with  a  friend,  returned  the  salute  of  a 
negro  servant  who  was  passing  by;  "  I  see,"  said  his  friend, 
"yon  condescend  to  take  notice  of  a  slave."  "  Yes"  replied 
Sir  William,  "  for  I  cannot  allow  even  a  slave  to  excel  me 
in  good  manners." 
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SKETCHES  OF  THErHIGIlLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

paUt  the  s£COW£>. 


lONA;  INSULAR  CHURCHES. 

BA.IU.Y  on  the  25th,  (a.u.  1827,)  we  started  for  Staffa  and 
lona  Partial  ijlearas  of  sunshine  illuminated  the  bold, 
r«L'.red  head-land  of  Ardnaraurchan.  and  were  rellected 
dimfy  from  the  distant,  lofty,  and  conical  summits  of  the 
isle  of  Rum.  The  point  ofCalliach.  in  Mull,  was  sheathed 
in  foam,  by  the  waves  of  a  wild  sea,  mingling  their  hoarse 
uprodt  with  the  fehriU  crifeS  of  ihnutnerable  sea-fowl, 
hoverine  aroutid  its  summit.  It  is  said  thdt  the  wet 
Campbell.  *hc  resided  for  some  titae  iri  the  ^;<;ln>ty  of 
this  promontory,  often  selected  it  as  the  scene  bfhi?_lbfty 
musiiRs,  as  lib  listfenfed  to  the  toai^  of  the  distant  Corry- 
vreckari,  limt  it  wai  thebirth-pUce  of  the  P^ile  of  finn. 
and  of  much  df  the  Pleasures  df  fTape.  the  grouping 
thfe  numerous  islands,  off  Mull,  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque; Stafr!!,  atilongst  theiti,  fejiring  its  basaltic  pdlars, 
forming  a  long  causeway,  gradually  terminating  in  a  ma- 
jestic colonnade,  crowned  by  a  greeit  atld  overhanging 
trow,     the  Southertt  &oilt  fencloSei  thfe  tat-bS  withitt  its 

triple  buttresses.  ,  .     ,      ,    ,  -   ^  iul.  liw^„»„ 

Befbi-e  lis,  lona  reired  its  lonely  tower  frotil  ihfe  bosotn 
of  the  stormy  deep,  tlie  island  contains  350  inhabitants, 
part  of  whoih  are  cohgtfegated  in  a  village  near  tlib  church 
The  celfcbratbd  ruins  consist  of  a  cathedral,  a  nunnery,  and 
St  OranS  chapel,  the  cathedral  is  small  and  cruciform  : 
the  height  of  the  tower  is  only  70  feet;  its  architecture  is 
rude  aiid  inelegant.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Abbot  Mackinnon.  who  died  in  a.d.  1500,  and 
is  represented  in  A  recumbent  position.  Of  the  nunnery, 
the  remains  are  Scanty.  St.  Oran's  chapel  contains  some 
tombs,  dnd  is  surrounded  by  the  principal  remaining  monu- 
ments hnfortunately,  much  defaced  by  weather  and  the 
footstbps  of  Visiters.  Ih  this  hallowed  cemetery,  this  conven- 
t'onal  asylum  of  the  dead,  which  religion  or  superstition 
happily  rbspected,  even  amid  the  fury  of  perpetual  warfare, 
repose  according  to  dubious  tradition,  the  bones  of  upwards 
of  forlV  Scottish,  besides  French,  Irish,  and  Norwegian 
kings;  and  bt  many  lords  of  tiie  isles,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
chibftSiiiS ;  some  of  whont  are  represented  in  full  armour, 
cross-lUgaed,  ttith  theii-  hunting-dogs  at  their  feet;  and 
some  the  Macdohalds,  a  clan  of  Norwegian  origin,  indi- 
catbd  by  thbir  appropliatb  armorial  bearing,  the  warhke 

All  instance  of  thb  veriflcatioii  of  tradition,  no  less  than 
of  this  practice  of  burying  their  favourite  animals,  the  com- 
panions Of  thbir  sports,  with  the  dead,  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  Hie  minister  of  Glenelg,  who  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  One  of  two  nlounds,  in  that  parish,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sound,  opposite  to  Sky,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remaitis  of  tfto  giants  tvho  could  leap  across  the 
SoUiui,  buried  together  with  those  of  their  hunting  dogs. 
At  some  depth  Was  found  a  large  flat  stone,  covering 
many  small  bones,  which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be 
those  bf  dogs,  deposited  on  a  hedding  consisting  of  several 
layer*  of  earth,  covering  a  flat  black  stone,  resting  upon  a 
stratum  of  the  finest  gravel,  resembling  gold-dust,  four 
mches  in  thickness ;  and  underneath,  emerged  two  large 
bones,  ohe  of  tile  jaw,  the  teeth  of  which  were  perfect,  and 
the  olhfer  of  the  arm.  A  boy,  struck  with  the  size  of  the 
jaw-bone,  clapped  it  forthwith  on  the  chaps  of  the  fattest 
man  in  the  parish,  which  it  fairly  encased.  Awe  had 
mingled  much  with  the  curiosity  which  had  tempted  these 
people  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead ;  and  a  thunder- 
storm happening,  as  is  invariably  stated  to  bo  the  case  on 
such  occasions,  at  the  moment  of  the  sacrilegious  joke, 
preserved  the  other  tomb  from  similar  profanation*. 

the  present  ruined  structures  of  lona  were  erected  by 
their  Romish  possessors,  who  held  them  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, at  which  period  they  did  not  escape  the  destroying 
edicts  of  the  Presbyterian  synods. 

The  destruction  of  churches,  and  the  spoliation  of  chul-ch 
property,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  were 
carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
have  been,  consequently,  very  inadequately  supplied  with 

•  The  pr»ctic«  alluded  trt,  reminds  us  of  the  sttpetttition  of  the 
AA*rican  Indian,  described  by  the  poet: 

"  Wlio  thinks,  admiitEd  to  an  equal  sky. 
His  fiithftil  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 


sbWtual  instruction.  Dr.  MaccuUoch  calculates,  on  the 
collective  authority  of  old  writers,  that  the  Western  Isles 
alone  contained  no  less  than  300  churches  and  chapels  in 
the  Romish  age.  Of  these,  many  were  merely  cells,  or 
occasional  stations  for  divine  service,  and  to  many  of  them, 
probably,  no  priest  was  appointed.  Their  erection  must 
be  attributed  to  the  piety  or  tlie  superstition  of  the  chiefs 
and  people,  no  less  than  to  the  influence  of  the  priesthood. 
These  remnants  of  Romish  zeal  occupy  the  site  of  more 
ancient  monuments  of  the  apostolic  piety  and  zeal  of  their 
founder  St.  Coluinba,  who  came  to  Britain,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  northern  Picts,  in  the  year  5G5.  This 
eminbnt  missionary  held  Christianity,  uncorrupted  by  many 
errors  which  subseciuently  infected  it,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Culdees,  who  maintained  their  ground  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  See  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  were 
suppressed.  St.  Columba  was  superseded  by  St.  Andrew, 
as  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  on  the  transfer  of  the  primacy 
from  Dunkeld  to  St.  Andrew's. 

Stripped  of  all  that  is  fabulous  or  uncertain,  the  real 
history  of  lona,  a  sanctuary  erected  in  a  dark  age,  on  the 
lonely  beach  of  a  remote  island,  amid  tribes  of  pirates  and 
freebooters,  must  inspire  a  solemn  and  grateful  recognition 
of  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  overruling 
influence  of  Divine  Providence,  in  employing  even  the 
superstition  of  mankind  in  protecting  and  perpetuating  its 
ascendancy,  till  purified  by  reformation,  it  shines  forth, 
amid  surrounding  gloom,  in  its  pristine  light  and  lustre. 

In  Johnson's  powerful  and  acute  understanding,  the 
caustic  shrewdness  of  the  critic  too  often  prevailed  over 
his  poetical  feelings  ;  yet  of  his  susceptibility  to  the  poetry, 
no  less  than  to  the  charity  of  that  religion  which  he  loved 
and  venerated,  as  essential  to  the  peace,  the  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  immortal  passage  which  records 
the  emotions  excited  in  his  breast,  by  the  prospect  of  lona, 
affords  unquestionable  proof. 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predo- 
minate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be 
such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and 
unmoved,  over  anv  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  'or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains 'of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm 
among  the  ruins  of  lona."  .  ,    ,  . 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  present  day,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  lona  fully  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel.  When  a 
modern  missionary,  Legh  Richmond,  visited  the  island. 
Divine  service  was  performed  in  it  only  four  times  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Richmond  lepeatedly  addressed  these  islanders  : 
and  his  account  of  his  visit  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  his  well-known  pen.  A  parlia- 
mentary church  has  been  since  erected,  and  a  minister 
appointed  to  the  island. 

Religion  and  civilization  usually  keep  pace  together. 
The  people  of  lona,  almost  unprovided  with  religious 
instruction  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  were 
pointed  out  as  in  the  lowest  stage  of  improvement.  It  is 
one  of  the  islands  in  which  the  old-fashioned  hand-mill, 
called  the  quern,  was  last  used;  a  pair  of  stones,  rubbed  by 
two  persons,  identical  with  that  employed  in  Eastern 
countries,  according  to  the  Scriptural  description :  "  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,"  and,  doubtless, 
derived  by  the  Hebrideans  from  their  Eastern  ancestors. 

Le<'h  Richmond  says,  when  desirous  of  rewarding  the 
children  of  the  school  with  a  public  entertainment,  that 
'■  the  best  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  island,  was  purchased 
for  the  vast  sum  of  six-shiUings.  But  a  difliculty  arose  on 
the  occasion  ;  there  was  fuel  to  roast  the  creature,  but  the 
whole  domain  could  not  supply  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  its  dissection.    The  children  assembled  on  the  shore, 
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anfl  picked  up  shells,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  knives 
and  forks." 

Of  the  want  of  surgical  assistance,  we  witnessed  a 
melancholy  proof.  The  schoolmaster,  our  guide,  anxiously 
inquired  of  us  when  we  landed,  whether  a  professional 
man  was  of  our  party,  and  soon  conducted  us  to  a  cottage, 
where  a  poor  fisherman  displayed  an  arm  dreadfi-Uy  swollen, 
in  consequence  of  the  prick  of  the  fin  of  a  gurnet ;  the 
scrofulous  and  inflammatory  state  of  the  blood  of  the 
Hebrideans  produced  by  their  scanty  or  fish  diet,  not 
unfrequently  occasioaing  death  upon  the  slightest  injuries. 
This  poor  fellow  suffered  subsequently  amputation  of  the 
finger,  but  whether  his  life  was  preserved,  we  did  not  hear. 
The  party  from  the  steam-vessel  furnished  medicines,  and 
subscribed  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  from 
Tobermory. 

Nor  has  learning  lagged  behind,  in  investigating  the 
antiquities  and  preserving  the  ruins  of  lona.  Aa  lona 
Club  has  since  (1S33)  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  island, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  proprietor, 
and  the  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
himself  attended  the  meeting. 

STAFFA. 

Ont  returning  from  lona,  we  landed  at  a  small  cave  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Staffa,  where  the  basaltic  causeway  com- 
mences. It  is  very  broad,  of  unequal  height,  sloping  like 
a  glacis  from  the  water  to  the  base  of  the  higher  columns. 
The  dimensions  of  the  caves  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to 
detail.  The  largest  can  be  explored  in  fine  weather  by  a 
boat.  The  sea  was  now  hoisturous,  and  we  could  penetrate 
into  its  recesses  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  and  broken 
ledge,  which  raised  us  above  the  water.  And  in  the 
interval  of  the  waves  which  burst  in,  rushing  to  the 
farthest  extremity,  deafening  us  with  their  uproar,  and 
hurling  aloft  a  volume  of  spray,  and  Hakes  of  foam,  we 
could  admire,  in  mute  astonisliment,  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  this  wondrous  pile,  resembling,  yet  surpassing 
the  imitative  efforts  of  man :  the  regular  arrangement  of 
its  massy  columns  ;  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  tints 
which  adorn  them,  more  brilliant  than  the  hues  which  the 
painted  panes  of  the  window  of  a  Gothic  church  shower 
on  its  clustered  pillars ;  the  dark  shadows  afforded  by 
the  intermediate  recesses;  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the 
IKjnderous  roof,  and  the  smooth  pavement  which  the  sea 
supi>lies,  when  tranquil,  to  the  stately  temple.  To  borrow 
the  language  of  the  poet: — 

Here  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'J 

lly  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Kature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 

A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 

That  miehty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 

And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 

from  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 

-n  varied  tone  prolong'd  on  high. 

That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

Nor  does  its  entrance  front  in  vain 

To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 

That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say 

**  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  ! 

'i'hy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine, 

Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine  !" 

Ltyfd  of  the  Isles, 

And  most  fully  did  the  different  emotions  evinced  by  the 
visiters  at  the  prospect  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  of  these 
kindred  structures  justify  this  vaunt,  poetically  imputed  to 
Nature.  The  party  who  had  run  riot  over  the  ruins  of 
lona  exulting  in  loud  mirth  over  the  credulity  of  the  cice- 
rone, were  now  fairly  awed  into  silent  wtmder  by  indications 
of  the  presence  of  superior  power  which  no  scepticism  could 
dispute.  One  aged  man  of  our  number,  of  clerical  appear- 
ance, having  doffed  liis  hat,  stood  resting  against  a  pillar, 
whilst  his  uplifted  eyes  and  the  motion  of  his  lips  indicated 
the  feelings  which,  more  or  less,  actuated  all  present. 

MULL. 

Os  our  return  from  Staffa,  a  boat  pushed  out  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinish,  in  Mull,  and  soon  introduced  us  to  the  hos- 
pitahty  of  a  neighbouring  mansion.  The  road  hence  to 
Tobermory,  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  this  large 
island,  some  difference  among  the  proprietors  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  Parliamentary  roads,  which  have 
extended  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  remoter  island  of 
Sky.     A  lady  living  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island. 
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when  she  visits  her  distant  friends,  is  conyeyed  by  eight 
Highlanders,  on  a  litter. 

Ballachroy  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  Highland 
village:  it  consists  of  a  single  street,  ot.iEpo^ed  of  neat 
but  small  houses :  a  good  school-house,  a  public-house, 
and  the  church  rising  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  To  each 
house  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  ground,  called  a  iroft 
on  which  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  family 
and  hence  the  tenant  is  called  a  crofter.  The  numerous 
little  patches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  belong- 
ing to  these  people,  and  the  herd  of  cows,  each  keeping 
one  or  two,  ranging  the  adjoining  hill  under  the  charge  of 
a  single  lad,  awaken  the  pleasing  conviction  of  independ 
ence  and  comfort.  Happily  for  England,  its  landed  pro 
prietors  are  now  gi-adually  adopting  the  excellent  plan  of 
allowing  small  allotments  of  land  to  their  cottagers,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  prove  incalculable. 

On  the  desolate  brow  of  a  steep  ridge  beyond  'Ballachroy, 
we  passed  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  dozen  cottages, 
called  Siberia.  On  asking  one  of  the  inhabitants  where- 
fore they  chose  so  dreary  a  situation  for  their  abode,  he 
replied,  looking  archly,  "Coll  knows  tl^e  rpason  very  well. " 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  place  to  which  the  Laird  of  Coll 
banished  his  people  from  that  Island,  when  guilty  of 
smuggling,  and  other  crimes  deserving  exile.  They  had 
no  alternatise  but  to  accept  this  punishment,  or  to  lly  tlie 
country:  a  proof  of  the  practical  continuance,  under  the 
control  of  law,  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  chief's, 
which  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  17-18.  Dr. 
Johnson  adverts  to  it.  "Many  of  fhe  smaller  islands 
have  no  legal  ofhcers  within  them.  J  once  asked,  if  a 
crime  should  be  committed,  by  what  aiilhoritv  the  ojTonder 
could  be  seized,  and  was  told  that  the  Laird  would  exert 
his  right;  a  riglit  which  he  must  now  usurp,  but  which 
merely  necessity  must  vindicate,  ai)d  which  is,  therefore, 
yet  exercised  in  lovi'er  degrees  by  soinp  of  the  proprietors, 
when  legal  process  cannot  be  obtained." 

The  present  criminal  jurisdictioii  of  Seotland  (IS'27),  is 
exercised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sherill'-depute*,  or 
deputy-sheriff,  in  each  county,  a  salaried  oliicer,  holding  of 
the  king  as  sheriff'  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  delegates, 
the  sheriff' s-siihstitutos  ;  some  of  whom,  usually  tacksmen, 
or  persons  holding  farms  on  lease,  are  appointed  in  tlie 
islands.  Jn  some  of  the  islands,  as  for  instance  in  Jura 
tind  Cojonsay,  the  proprietor  of  the  island  acts,  in  virtue  of 
fi  commission  froni  the  lord  lieutenant,  as  magistrate. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  "  where  the  chiefs  were  men 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic 
judicature  was  gfeat."  That  the  present  Laird  of  Coll 
has  e.xemplified,  in  his  administration  of  local  justice,  the 
truth  of  tills  observation,  may  be  fully  inferred  from  the 
testimony  still  borne  to  his  conduct,  by  the  numbers  who 
stUl  resort  to  him  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  arbitra- 
tion. He  is  younger  brother  of  the  amiable  companion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Mull  ere  the 
pages  commemorating  his  virtues  were  committed  to  the 
press.  The  inllucnce  of  a  resident  landlord  in  these 
regions,  when  steadily  and  beneficially  e.xertcd,  is  un- 
bounded. Independently  of  the  power  which  he  enjoys  as 
lord  of  the  soil,  without  rivalry  or  counteraction,  he  is 
regarded  with  a  portion  of  that  homage  whi(di  the  chiefs, 
in  times  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  man,  received 
from  their  clansmen. 

We  passed  the  head  of  Loch  Frisa,  and  viewed  from  its 
shore  the  lofty  summit  of  Ben  More.  Mull  is,  with  the 
excejition  of  some  patches  of  arable  land,  a  vast  moor. 
Near  Tobermory  is  a  setiuestered  scene,  of  much  beauty, 
recalling  to  the  Italian  traveller  the  recollection  of  Terni. 
Sacheverel,  150  years  ago,  was  struck  with  its  resemblance 
to  Italian  scenery.  A  lake  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  covered  with  oak,  intersiiersed  with  torrents,  forming 
picturesque  cascades.  On  its  bank  stands  Coll  castle,  a 
commodious  mansion,  erected  by  the  Kon  of  Mr.  Maclean, 
on  land  once  confiscated,  but  repurchased.  The  Macleans 
have  suffered  by  every  quarrel  since  the  conquest  of 
Cromwell. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  Divine  service,  in  tlie  parish 
church  of  Ballachroy.  The  dress  and  general  appearance 
of  the  congregation  were  highly  respectable.  The  minister 
olliciated  in  the  Gaelic  language  ;  but  another,  who  was  of 
our  party,  supplied  afterwards  a  service  in  the  English ; 
and  the  congregation,  though  the  greater  part  understood 
not  the  language,  remained  tdl  its  conclusion.    English 


He  is  now  called  sheriff. 
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travellers  are  frequently  indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  in  performing  an 
additional  service  almost  exilusively  for  their  benefit. 

The  large  parish  in  which  Ballachroy  is  situated,  contains 
four  preaching  stations,  one  of  which  is  the  above-mentioned 
kirk.  A  preaching  station  by  no  means  implies  a  church 
or  chapel :  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  only  structure 
for  the  celebration  of  Divine  service  is  an  enormous  stone. 
At  Tobermory  a  barn  is  employed  for  the  purpose ;  b\it  a 
parliamentary  church  will  be  erected  here.  This  parish  is 
far  better  supplied  with  ministers  than  many  in  these 
regions.  Besides  the  incumbent  there  are  two  missionaries. 
The  office,  and  even  the  designation  of  curate,  is  offensive 
to  the  Scottish  church ;  and  in  order  to  combine  the 
adequate  provision  of  spiritual  superintendence  with  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  when  the  extent  of  a  parish  requires 
more  than  one  pastor,  a  portion  of  it  is  detached  and  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  missionary,  who  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  parochial  ministoi',  but  enjoys  no  corporate  jurisdic- 
tion, being  inadmissible  to  the  presbytery,  or  other  ecclesi- 
astic courts,  though  subject  to  its  authority  *.  Of  the 
Missionaries  thus  employed,  twenty-eight  depend  on  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  for  managing  the 
Royal  Bounty,  and  eight  on  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Edinburgh.  The  number  still 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  the  country  requires.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  tlie  Highlands  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  part  of  which,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  greater  part,  is  not  virtually  extra-parochial.  The 
combined  efforts  of  societies  and  of  government;  the  legis- 
lative augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Scottish  church,  to  £150  per  annum,  when  not  amounting 
to  that  sum  ;  and  the  parliamentary  grant  for  the  erection 
of  the  forty  churches  and  manses,  have  very  imperfectly 
supplied  the  great  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  impoverished  at  the  Reformation.  Previously 
to  this  period,  Mull  was  divided  into  seven  parishes  :  their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  three.  Nor  has  the  unoccupied 
ground  been  cultivated  by  Dissenting  Sects :  the  people 
are  too  poor  to  support  their  ministers.  The  Seceders, 
whose  numbers  amount  to  a  third  of  the  population  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  wealthier  parts  of  Scotland,  furnish  only 
three  ministers  who  preach  Gaelic,  and  have  not  a  single 
place  of  worship  in  the  large  shire  of  Sutherland.  There 
are  some  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Ilaldanites  in  the 

"  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  .Scotland  is  vested  in  tlie  pres- 
bytery, composed  of  the  ministers  and  some  of  the  elders  of  a  few 
adjoining  parishes  :  in  a  synod,  which  comprises  several  presbyte- 
ries, and  13  composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  elected  by  the  pres- 
byteries: and  of  the  General  Assmbly,  similarly  constituted,  in 
which  the  ultimate  appellative  jurisdiction  is  vested. 


islands ;  and  in  some  parts  the  Catholics  predominate.  But 
of  these  different  sects  hereafter.  It  is  suflicient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  visionary,  unphilosophical,  and  erroneous 
notion  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  ordinances  of  religion 
can  be  generally  maintained  in  a  country  without  a  Church 
Establishment,  may  be  brought  to  the  test  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  British  Isles.  This  dangerous  opinion  is 
an  inference  from  the  success  of  ministers  depending  on 
the  contributions  of  their  flocks,  in  wealthy  towns  or  dis- 
tricts ;  and  is  overthrown  by  an  extension  of  the  view  to 
those  rural  and  poor  parts  of  the  country,  which,  whilst 
dwelling  in  the  hot-beds  of  spiritual  instruction,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook. 

Inadequate  as  the  Church  Establishment  is,  in  these 
regions,  it  has  preserved  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  the  false  light  of  super- 
stition. 

ARISAIG.— HOSPITALITY.— KELP.— ROMAN 
CATHOLICS.— EDUCATION. 

On  the  30th,  we  made  an  excursion  in  a  yacht;  an 
excellent  cutter  of  thirty  tons,  built  in  Coll,  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  island,  i.  e.  by  the  wrecks  of  vessels.  A. 
shoal  of  whales,  and  a  wreck,  contribute  no  little  to  tho 
slender  stock  of  insular  wealth.  It  is  not  insinuated  that 
the  islanders  are,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
wreckers :  they  invariably  resist  the  imputation,  and 
transfer  it  to  their  more  northern  neighbours: — Orkney  and 
Shetland  serving  as  scapegoats  to  the  Western  Isles. 
Excepting  some  rare  instances  of  criminal  neglect  towards 
those  whom  misfortune  has  cast  upon  their  coasts,  the  natives 
of  all  these  islands  have  treated  them  with  hospitality ;  atid 
the  charge  would  be  more  satisfactorily  repelled  by  a 
general  denial,  than  by  a  vindication  of  themselves  at  tlia 
expense  of  their  neighbours. 

We  passed  the  formidable  front  of  Ardnamurchan,  and 
the  ruined  castle,  Tirim,  a  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds, 
in  the  Bay  of  Moidart,  shaping  our  course  to  Arisaig.  On 
our  left  lay  the  small  isles, — Muck,  low  and  flat;  Egg, 
rearing  its  Scuir,  a  lofty  porphyritic  tower;  Rum  and 
Canna  in  perspective;  andtheCoolin  hills  of  Sky  bounding 
the  horizon.  Two  whales  gratified  us  by  their  gambols: 
one  closely  chasing  a  shoal  of  fish,  heaving  his  back  above 
the  water,  and  pouring  forth  from  his  nostrils  a  fountain 
of  brine,  around  which  swarmed  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  em 
ployed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  game. 

The  proper  season  for  witnessing  the  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  sea-fowl  which  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland 
afford,  is  June,  when  rock,  air,  and  water,  teem  with 
myriads  of  those  delighted  beings,  glittering  in  sun-shine. 
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or  gemming  the  clouds ;  and  the  ear  is  deafened  by  the 
loud  and  discordant  chorus  in  which  they  celebrate,  uncon- 
sciously but  unequivocally,  the  beneficence  of  their  Creator. 

The  Bay  of  Arisaig  is  deep,  but  its  entrance  is  narrow, 
snd  obstructed  by  rocks  and  islets.  We  landed  for  a  legal 
purpose.  One  of  our  party  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  and 
notary  public,  and  proceeded  to  institute  two  infeoffments, 
i.  e.  to  take  possession  virtually  of  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate  of  a  laird.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  indicating 
its  origin  in  ruder  times,  and  partaking,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  general  character  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to 
property,  which  are  strictly  feudal.  The  officer  in  question 
took  his  station  on  a  small  knoll :  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
cutter  represented  the  attorney  of  the  person  infeoft,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  other,  who  acted  as  baillie 
for  the  proprietor,  a  tuft  of  grass  and  a  shilling,  repeating 
after  the  notary  public  the  words  of  the  usual  formulary. 
The  transaction  required  two  witnesses,  whom  our  party 
furnished,  and  who  signed  their  names  to  each  page  of  the 
instrument,  which  narrated  what  had  taken  place. 

Rum  was  our  next  point;  and  we  had  rounded  Egg, 
and  already  beheld  the  magnificent  precipices  of  that 
mountainous  island,  overhanging  us  in  sombre  majesty, 
when  the  wind,  which  had  been  gathering,  burst  from  all 
its  peaks  and  gullies,  and,  damaging  our  rigging,  drove  us 
back  on  Egg,  and  restored  us,  about  dusk,  to  our  anchoring- 
place  in  the  Bay  of  Arisaig.  We  soon  espied  a  boat  pushing 
forth  gallantly  towards  us  ;  and  one  of  the  rowers,  evidently 
above  the  rank  of  a  fisherman,  invited  us  to  come  ashore, 
promising  us  hearty  hospitality ;  and,  on  landing,  we  per- 
ceived, indistinctly,  the  form  of  a  person  wrapped  in  a 
Hiffhland  plaid,  who  acknowledged  our  approach  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  led  us  through  a  ravine 
to  a  house  about  a  mile  distant,  where  we  were  introduced, 
dripping  with  wet,  into  a  room,  illuminated  by  a  blazing 
fire,  containing  a  large  table  covered  with  tea  and  divers 
viands,  and  surrounded  by  a  family  who  welcomed  us  with 
genuine  hospitality,  as  expected  guests  to  bed  and  board. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  from  a  stormy  sea 
to  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  cordial  welcome,  enabled  us  to 
realize,  in  some  degree,  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vations on  the  origin  of  romantic  feelings  suggested  by 
similar  circumstances.  The  proprietor  had  notice  of  our 
visit  to  the  coast  in  the  morning,  and,  from  the  promontory 
above  his  house,  traced  our  vessel  till  the  necessity  of  its 
return  became  obvious ;  when  he  immediately  made  ready 
for  our  reception.  He  and  his  ancestors  had  occupied 
this  house  during  200  years.  Wind-bound,  we  enjoyed  his 
kindness  during  three  tempestuous  days. 

The  Bay  of  Arisaig  is  a  favorite  resort  of  seals  :  they  are 
constantly  seen  basking  on  the  island,  and  scuttle  into  the 
sea  when  alarmed.  The  seal  often  follows  a  boat,  rearing 
its  head,  resembling  that  of  a  bull-dog,  but  more  hideous, 
above  the  water.  The  Highlanders  attribute  this  habit  of 
the  animal  to  it>  love  of  music. 

Rude  Ileiskar'i  Kal,  thro'  surrea  dark, 
Will  long  punue  the  mintlrel^  bark. 

Lord  of  tin  laltt 

But  we  had  no  music  for  the  entertainment  of  our  pursuers 
but  that  of  a  rilie,  which  was  successful  in  one  instance. 
The  animal  shot  sunk,  and  floated  afterwards  ashore.  The 
natives  attribute  their  frequent  disappointment,  in  not 
securing  the  wounded  seal,  to  his  determination  to  deprive 
his  destroyer  of  his  prize ;  securing  himself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  a  network  of  sea-weed.  The  price  of  the  skin 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  shillings.  The  public- 
house,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  contains  a  large  assortment, 
for  sale,  of  the  skins  of  seals,  wild-cats,  pole-cats,  and 
otters.  The  wild-cats  are  very  numerous  and  destructive  in 
Scotland ;  sometimes  growing  to  double  the  size  of  the 
common  cat,  and  invariably  of  grey  colour. 

The  cottage  of  Arisaig,  the  residence  of  Clanronald, 
chief  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Macdonald,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  commanding  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  a  broad  valley,  laid  out  in  plantations  or  pasture  ; 
surrounding  a  small  and  picturesque  loch,  enclosed  by  a 
range  of  copse-covered  hills,  embracing  the  bay  in  its  semi- 
circular sweep.  Lord  Macdonald  is  chief  of  another  branch 
of  the  Macdonalds ;  and  the  precedence  of  these  two  repre- 
sentatives of  potentates,  once  exercising  almost  regal  sway, 
is  matter  of  dispute  among  genealogists.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
assigns  it  to  Clanronald. 

Clanronald  succeeded  to  an  estate  comprehending  a 
territory  on  the  mainland,  bordering  on  the  country  of 


Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  the  isles  of  Egg,  Muck,  and 
Canna,  together  with  South  Uist  and  Benbecula,  in  the 
Long  Island ;  but  much  of  it  was  now  on  sale. 

The  maritime  proprietors  in  Scotland  have  suffered 
material  loss  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  kelp. 
This  alkaline  sea-weed,  the  use  of  which  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass  and  soap,  was  unknown  till  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  has  proved,  till  within 
a  few  years,  a  fertile  source  of  wealth.  Some  proprietors 
have  raised  as  much  as  1300  tons  in  a  single  year.  The 
price  of  the  ton,  formerly  amounting  to  15/.  and  20/.,  has 
declined  to  Al.  and  5l. :  and,  except  in  some  few  instances, 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  unprofitable.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  Spanish  barilla,  and  the  subsequent  (liscoverv 
of  an  artificial  salt,  have  provided  the  market  with  a 
cheaper  substitute.  Of  the  tenures  in  the  remote  island  of 
Scotland  adverted  to,  of  the  produce  of  the  kelp,  and  of 
the  burden  which  the  support  of  the  population  employed 
in  it  has  entailed  on  the  proprietor,  the  following  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunter,  published  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  presents  a  briei' 
account.  "  The  islands  of  South  Uist  and  Benbecviia., 
contain  a  population  of  about  6000.  There  are  489  sniiill 
tenants  or  crofters,who  pay  rents  from  l/.to  21/.,  averaging 
6/.  1  Ts.  4d. ;  fourteen  large  tenants,  who  pay  rents  ftom, 
32/.  to  400/. :  there  is  one  more  who  pays  400/.;  these 
average  86/.  15s.  Under  these  fourteen  large  tenants,  thtuo- 
are  207  sub-tenants.  There  are  annually  manufactureii 
about  1200  tons  of  kelp  on  Clanronald's  estate  at  Uist. 
The  kelp  does  not  belong  to  the  tenants,  as  in  tlie  Duke  of 
Argyle's  case,  for  the  manufacturing  of  which,  they  receive- 
from  50s.  to  60s.  per  ton,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  dis- 
charges their  rent.  On  this  estate,  about  one-third  of  the 
population  possess  no  lands.  To  keep  these  people  alive, 
Clanronald  expended,  in  1812,  3353/.  7s.  in  purchasing 
meal  for  their  consumption;  in  1815,  111/.  Us.  3fi.;  in 
1816,242/.  8s.3(/.;  in  1817,  4567/. ;  in  1818, 1136/.  19s.  8rf. 
The  kelp  belonged  to  him  as  proprietor,  but  there  was  a^ 
deficiency  of  rental  to  the  extent  of  these  grants." 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  small  tenants,  or  crofters,  arc. 
usually  tenants  at  will :  but  the  large  farmers  in  geflcral, 
hold  leases  of  nineteen  years.  The  farms  in  this,  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  much  transmitted  in  heredita-ry 
descent :  the  business  of  the  country  and  of  the  police  is, 
conducted  by  the  higher  tacksmen  and  farmers. 

The  numbers  stated  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  bv 
the  failure  of  the  kelp-manufacture,  in  a  memorial  pie- 
pared  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  1828,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  western  maritime  estates,  araoj,jnto(l  to 
50,000.  The  disposal  of  the  superfluous  population  will 
be  considered,  when  the  question  of  emigration  from  these 
regions  engages  more  particularly  our  attention. 

Near  the  hamlet  of  Arisaig,  stands  a  neat  church 
between  two  well-built  houses,  which  might  bo  fairly  prc- 
lumed  to  be  the  manse  and  the  school-house.  And  such 
they  are:  the  former  occupied  by  a  Protestant  missioiiari/. 
The  church,  however,  proved  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  The  proprietor,  who  erected  it,  offered  the  lease  ti> 
the  kirk  in  the  first  instance,  and,  on  its  being  declined,  tu 
the  present  occupant.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  remain  the 
four  walls  of  the  ruined  parish-church.  A  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  our  party  referred  its  demolition  to  the  iir.'i 
"  when  John  Knox  set  about  harrying  the  rooks."  This, 
act,  contrasted  with  the  immense  predominance  of  the- 
Catholics,  who  compose  19-20ths  of  the  entire  populatinrk 
in  this  neighbourhood,  brings  to  mind  the  well-known  story 
of  the  old  woman,  who  set  lire  to  her  house  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  rats:  the  house  was  burned;  but  tliu 
rats  escaped.  It  must  be  recollected,  in  justification  of 
Knox,  that  the  destruction  of  churches,  though  attributable 
in  part  to  the  violence  of  his  discourses,  was  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  and  that  he  struggled  perpetually  to  secure  the 
adequate  endowment  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  lay  reformers. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest. 

The  natives  of  these  regions  were  swayed  by  other  im- 
pulses than  those  which  affected  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
in  general,  in  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  simultaneously  deserted  by  their 
flocks.  And  the  Romish  religion  is  still  professed  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  them,  intermingled  with  the 
Protestants,  in  a  singularly  chequered  manner.  They 
abound  principally  in  Inverness-shire :  constituting  in 
Arisaig,  which  may  be  considered  the  central  station  of 
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their  faith,  in  Moidart,  Knoydart;  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Egg,  5-6ths  of  the  population ;  in  Glenelg, 
beyond  Knoydart,  about  one-half:  diminishing  in  tlio 
districts  of  Kintail,  Loch  Alsh,  and  Applecross,  in  Ross- 
shire,  till  they  disappear  on  the  borders  of  Cromarty  and 
Sutherlandshire.  They  abound  in  Glengarry,  in  the 
country  of  Lovat ;  and  further  eastward,  are  still  numerous 
on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  which  lies  in 
the  shires  of  Murray  and  Banff. 

In  the  islands  of  Rum  and  Muck,  on  either  side  of  Egg, 
ProtestanlJMi  is  universal ;  in  Canna,  popery  predominates ; 
in  the  largblsland  of  Sky,  Protestantism  exclusively.  In 
the  Long  Island,  popery  prevails  in  Barra,  Benbecula,  and 
South  IJist,  and  has  extended  partially  into  North  Uist ; 
whilst  in  Harris  and  Lewis,  the  northern  islands  of  this 
chain,  the  people  are  all  Protestants.  The  Southern 
Hebrides  and  Highlands  contain  very  few  Catholics. 

The  Catholics  have,  hitherto,  maintained  two  establish- 
ments, one  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  in  the  island  of 
Lismore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  But  the 
want  of  funds  has  rendered  consolidation  necessary,  in- 
volving the  discontinuance  of  that  at  Lismore. 

This  remarkable  distribution  of  the  two  sects  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  original  imperfect  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  these  regions ;  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment and  of  education,  and  to  the  prompt  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  authority  of  their  chiefs.  Dr.  Macculloch 
considers  the  influence  of  their  religious  feelings  on  the 
minds  of  the  Highlanders,  too  powerful  to  admit  of  the 
operation  of  the  last  mentioned  of  these  causes ;  and  Mr. 
Glassford,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Roden  on  Irish  education, 
naturally  enough  attributes  the  effect  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  Protestant  instruction.  But  the  ascertained 
facts  warrant  the  supposition  of  the  influence  of  more 
than  one  cause. 

The  vast  estates  of  Clanronald  and  Lord  Macdonald, 
continental  or  insular,  are  contiguous.  Yet  the  former  are 
peopled  almost  exclusively  by  Catholics ;  the  latter  by 
Protestants.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Clanronald 
was  a  Catholic.  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  part  of  Sky, 
which  were,  and  are  still,  partly  the  projierty  of  the  Mac- 
leods,  contain  only  Protestants.  May  it  not  be  inferred 
that  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
clanship,  contributed  to  this  result  ?  The  insulated 
existence  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  property  of  tho 
Duke  of  Gordon,  notoriously  resulted  from  the  long-con- 
tinued adherence  of  that  family  to  the  Romish  faith. 
The  equally  anomalous  fact,  that  the  religion  of  Rum 
should  be  Protestant,  whilst  that  of  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Egg  and  Canna  should  be  chiefly  Catholic,  may  be 
explained  by  direct  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority. 

That  the  long  neglect  of  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
natives  of  these  remote  regions,  has  contributed  also,  much 
to  the  preservation,  and  indeed,  the  extension  of  popery,  is 
doubtless  true.  It  accounts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Barra  to  that  religion,  who  were  all  Protestants 
till  after  the  Restoration  ;  when  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  some  Irish  priests  fled 
from  that  kingdom  to  this  island :  and  as  Harris  and 
Barra  formed  one  parish,  and  the  minister  resided  in  the 
former,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  latter,  availed 
themselves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  to  effect  their 
entire  conversion*.  The  more  recent  progress  of  popery  in 
North  Uist,  there  being  only  four  Catholics  in  that  island 
at  the  period  of  the  sur\ey,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause. 

The  supposition  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  education 
in  Scotland  is  a  common  mistake,  and  aftbrds  a  striking 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  prevalent  in  England,  and, 
indeed,  till  within  few  years,  in  tho  Scottish  capital  and 
Lowlands. 

The  parochial  system  of  instruction  which  has  obtained 
well-merited  celebrity,  and  has  been  found  so  efficacious  in 
the  Lowland  parishes,  was  of  httle  avail '  in  those  vast 
regions,  in  which  the  parishes  often  extend  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles,  and  consequently  the  parish  schools  are 
inaccessible  to  tho  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
if  within  their  reach,  useless  to  a  population  acquainted 
only  with  the  Gaehc  language,  which  is  not  taught  in  those 
Beininaries.  The  schools  established  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  which  con- 

•  (Sinclair  sSufvmj.)  Martin  mentions,  at  the  beginning  of  list 
century,  that  Macneill  of  Barra,  and  his  followers,  were  catholics, 
and  that  he  exercised  conoiderable  influence. 


ferred  much  benefit  on  the  more  neglected  parts  of  the 
country,  were  restricted  by  a  similar  limitation. 

In  proof  of  the  ignorance  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
education  being  exclusively  in  a  language  which  the  people 
did  not  understand,  the  recent  returns  published  by  the 
Inverness-shire  Society,  exhibited  a  ratio  of  thirty  to  tioelve 
in  the  hundred,  uneducated  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Shetland 
Isles,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  where 
English  is  spoken  generally,  and  as  wuen^y  to  the  hundred, 
in  the  western  Islands  and  Highlands.  To  remedy  this 
great  deficiency,  various  societies  were  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Inverness.  The  Gaelic  School  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  1811,  adopted  the  opposite 
system  of  teaching  only  the  Gaelic  language,  formed  on 
the  obvious  principle  which,  so  long  the  subject  of  debate 
and  apprehension,  may  be  now  considered  an  axiom  of 
education  as  of  common  sense,  that  a  person  can  receive 
religious  instruction,  only  in  a  language  which  he  under- 
stands. It  had  been  previously  applied  successfidly  to  the 
education  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is,  the  formation  of  circulating  schools,  or 
schools,  which  after  having  been  fixed  in  one  district  for  a 
period,  varying  according  to  local  exigencies,  are  removed 
to  another,  and  thus  diffuse  the  benefits  of  the  society,  as 
generally  and  impartially  as  possible.  The  scholars  pay 
no  fees,  and  are  liable  to  no  expense,  but  that  of  contributing 
in  turn,  a  portion  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  school.  The 
house  is  built  by  subscription  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
farmers  and  others.  The  schoolmasters  are  examined  as 
to  their  piety  and  general  qualifications,  by  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  and  are  precluded  from  transgressing  the 
limits  of  their  prescribed  duty,  by  an  express  regulation, 
which  prohibits  the  teachers  being  preachers,  or  public 
exhorters,  stated  or  occasional,  of  any  denomination  what- 
ever. The  Holy  Scriptures  are  exclusively  the  subject  of 
instruction. 

The  Society  directed  its  first  efforts  to  the  supply  of  the 
religious  wants  of  the  people,  of  whom  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  those  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  can  seldom, 
and  some  never  "hear  sermon:"  to  use  the  expression  by 
which  attendance  at  public  worship  is  commonly  designated, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  Missionaries  in  some 
parishes;  and  with  this  view  confined  itself  to  teaching 
Gaelic  as  the  only  general  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  common  both  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  They  justly  considered  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  education  of  secondary  importance, 
while  tens  of  thousands  were  ignorant  of  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity.  Each  report  of  this  society  affords 
a  list,  not  only  of  the  schools,  and  number  of  scholars 
actually  in  attendance,  but  also,  all  the  places  at  which 
schoolmasters  were  formerly  stationed ;  thus  presenting  a 
complete  view  of  its  operations,  since  the  formation  of  tho 
Society. 

The  number  of  children  which  received  instruction  from 
the  Society  in  1827,  amounted  to  between  4  and  5000. 
But  still,  the  efforts  of  this  and  other  similar  Societies, 
left  a  great  void  unoccupied ;  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  become  so  sensible  of  the 
deficiency,  that  they  appointed,  in  1824,  at  the  proposition 
of  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  actual  extent, 
and  of  devising  a  plan  for  remedying  it.  Queries  were 
sent  to  the  ministers  of  the  different  parishes,  and  answers, 
the  result  of  personal  investigation,  elicited  ;  and  the  mass 
of  valuable  information  thus  collected  is  comprised  in  a 
series  of  voluminous  Reports,  containing  probably  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  representation  of  the  deficiency  of 
schools  throughout  Scotland. 

The    following    brief   statement,    extracted   from    the 
Society's  first  Report,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent   in   - 
quiries,  presents  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of  education 
in  different  synods,  pointing  out  clearly  where  the  defi- 
ciencies principally  exist. 

"  The  whole  population  of  Scotland  amounts  to  2,09.'?,8.'i6, 
and  the  Church  is  divided  into  sixteen  synods.  In  the  ten 
synods  of  Lothian  and  Tvveeddale,  Merse  and  Tiviotdale, 
Dumfries,  Galloway,  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  Perth  and  Stirling, 
Fife,  Angus  and  Mearns,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray,  there  are 
764  parishes,  and  1,716,126  persons;  and  so  abundant  is 
the  number  of  schools  in  these  districts,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  may  be  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  the 
means  of  education,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual 
who  has  not  been  taught  to  read. 

The  remaining   six  synods,  however,  namely,  Argyle, 


^ 


Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  ' 
Zetland,  situated  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  containing  only  143  parishes,  and  a  population  of 
3"7,73U  persons,  are,  as  stated  in  the  parochial  returns,  in 
the  most  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  250  additional 
schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  each  of  theSc 
250  schools,  it  is  computed,  at  a  low  average,  would  amount 
to  forty-two.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  these  synods, 
there  are  10,500  children  left  without  any  adequate  means 
of  education ;  and  the  Committee  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  number  is,  in  fact,  much  greater  than  the  calculated 
number  of  10,500.  These  10,500  children  alluded  to  are 
all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  If 
persons  of  all  ages  are  included,  the  number  of  those  not 
taught  to  read  almost  exceeds  belief.  But  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  more  parishes  than  one  are  described,  as 
not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate 
one-tenth  of  their  population  ?  Several  are  said  to  be  in 
need  of  three  and  four,  and  one  of  even  six  schools. 

In  the  first  ten  synods  above  mentioned,  there  are  only 
six  catechists  stated  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  means 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  this  necessity 
arises  from  the  large  territorial  extent  of  some  particular 
parishes. 

In  the  other  six  synods  also  above  mentioned,  no  fewer 
than  130  catechists  are  required!  Nor  will  this  lament- 
able deficiency  seem  surprising,  when  the  physical  locali- 
ties of  the  country  are  considered.  There  are  many  islands 
in  it  at  great  distances  from  the  coast.  The  coast  of  the 
main-land  is  often  indented  by  long  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
its  whole  surface  is  intersected,  and  in  many  places,  ren- 
dered impassable  by  precipitous  mountains,  and  by  rapid 
rivers. 

By  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  congregational 
collections,  throughout  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  were 
recommended,  and  materially  augmented  the  fund  for  the 
formation  of  schools. 

In  November  1825,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the 
parish  of  Lochbroom :  and  in  May  1827,  the  number  of 
schools  had  amounted  to  thirty-five';  whilst  others  were  in 
progress,  and  the  number  of  children  and  adults  receiving 
education  amounted  to  nearly  3000.  In  these  schools  both 
Gaelic  and  English  are  taught;  and  according  to  the 
returns  received  from  23  schools,  681  were  reading  Gaelic, 
and  1433  English. 

In  justice  to  the  Catholics,  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
are  eager  for  knowledge,  and  that  in  many  instances,  their 
efforts  to  satisfy  their  desire,  have  received  the  co-operation 
of  their  clergy.  At  Kinloch  Moidart,  near  Arisaig,  the 
Gaelic  School  Society  has  a  seminary,  respecting  which  it 
is  stated  in  the  report  of  1827,  "that  though  the  school  has 
been  established  here  but  a  year,  many  evince  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  blessed  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  as  the  prevailing 
religion  in  this  quarter  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Jiareiits  seem  deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  your 
society;  and  some  employ  their  children  in  reading  to 
them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  heretofore  were  to  them 
as  a  sealed  book." 

Ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisaig,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible;  Society  distributed,  during  this  year,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Bibles,  gratuitously,  among  the  Catholics,  on 
their  own  application.  In  the  neighbouring  islands  the 
Gaelic  School  Society  received  no  opposition :  and  the 
following  extract  from  the  lieport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  increasing  the  Means  of  Education 
and  lieliffious  Instruction  in  Scotland,  by  means  of  Schools, 
is  equally  satisfactory.  "The  Sub-Committee  feel  cordial 
gratificjation  in  reporting,  that  one.  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  proprietor,  has  joined  cheerfully  in  providing  a 
J) orlion  of  the  required  accommodations  for  a  school- 
master; nor  call  they,  without  injustice  to  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  isles,  avoid  recording,  that 
he  has  i)romis(;d  to  be  the  convener  of  the  Committee,  with 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  frankness  ;  and  to  employ 
his  influence,  f;)r  encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion  in  the  General  Asscmtilys 
Schools,"  The  venerable  and  benevolent  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  proposed,  and  has  promoted, 
by  his  visits  to  the  islands,  this  scheme  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  these  regions,  })ersonally  received  from 
the  above-mentioned  bishop,  and  several  priests  in  the 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  'he  frank  and  cordial  offer  of 
their  co-operation.  ■ 
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EGG. 


On  leaving  Arisaig,  we  were  driven  by  a  contrary  wind 
into  Egg.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  sound,  sheltered  by 
a  rocky  island,  and  capable  of  admitting  a  vessel  of  seventy 
tons.  A  few  cottages,  and  two  decent  houses,  appear  on 
the  sloping  side  of  an  adjoining  ridge.  One  of  these  is 
the  Manse:  In  one  day  they  were  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessors; the  late  minister  and  physician,  who  were 
drowned  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Such  are  the 
accidents  to  which  the  function  of  minister  is  liable  in 
these  islands.  The  last  incumbents  of  Stomaway,  in 
Lewis,  and  of  a  parish  in  Arran,  perished  in  a  siruilar 
manner.  In  our  walk  to  the  Manse,  we  experienced  that 
sort  of  molestation  to  which  pedestrians  are  perpetually 
subjectin  Scotland.  A  man  of  very  respectable  appearance 
accosted  us,  and  asked  us  each  successively  respecting  the 
names  of  the  others  of  our  party,  requesting  us  to  inform  him 
accurately,  as  he  should  be  questioned  concerning  us  by  the 
whole  island.  "What  is  your  name?  your  object  in 
travelhng?  whence  came  you?  whither  are  you  going? 
where  are  you  staying  when  you  will  be  at  home  ?  '  are 
customary  queries.  The  answer  by  no  means  satisfies 
suspicion  questions  its  correctness:  and  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  and  the  speculations  which  it  suggests,  often 
interrupt  the  work  of  a  field,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  is  visible  in  the  open  country  over  which  he  is 
travelling.  The  advice  of  Burns  is  in  conformity  to  this 
practice : — 

Conceal  youvsel  as  weel  as  ye  can  from  critical  dissection, 
But  keek  thro' every  other  mail  with  closest  sly  inspection. 

The  pathway  to  the  hospitable  manse  was  rough,  crossing 
a  broad  and  rapid  torrent.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  island,  is  the  Scuir,  the  summit  of  which  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  1340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shootinu- 
up  into  columnar  precipices,  varying,  according  to  Maccul" 
loch,  from  470  to  350  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  black 
porphyritic  pitch-stone:  a  stately  pile  of  natural  architec- 
ture*. The  island,  seen  from  its  summit,  exhibits  a  wild, 
chaotic  waste,  interspersed  by  a  multitude  of  small  lakes, 
enclosed  in  the  rugged  hollows  of  the  hills. 

From   the  Scuir,  we  descended   to   the   beach   on   the 
eastern   side   of    the   island,   and  visited    the   cave.      Its 
entrance,  chukod  by  long  grass,  can  be  penetrated  only  on 
hands  and  knees.     Its  interior  extends  about  20  or  30  feet 
in  height  and  lu-eadtb.  and  about  250  in  length.     It  is  yet 
strewed  with  bones,  remnants  of  the  black  mouldering  relics 
cf  the  entire  population  of  the  island,  who  perished  in  it, 
victims  of  vengeance  in  a  lawless  age.     The  talc,  horrible  as 
it  is,  is  well  authenticated.     Some  clansmen  of  Macleod  of 
Macleod,  in  Sky,  were  driven  into  Egg  by  contrary  winds 
when  on  their  return  from  a  southern  cruise,  and  seriously 
offended  the  natives,  who  had  hospitably  entertained  them. 
These,  resenting  their  conduct,  turned  them  adrift  upon  tho 
sea,   in   a  boat   without   oars.      The  tide  fortunately    set 
towards  Sky,  and  landed  them  in  that  island.     The  people 
of  their  clan,  iiutensed  at  this  outrage.  Instantly  repaired  to 
Egg  to  avenge  the  injury.      The  poor  natives,  perceiving 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  flotilla,  took  refuge  in  the  cavu 
an<l  were  sought  in  vain  by  the  invadeis,  who  could  not 
discover  their  retreat,  till  unhappily,  one  of  them  who  was 
sent  out  to  ascfrtain  whether  the  enemy  had  departed,  wus 
observed,    and   traced   to   his    hiding-place.      A   fire  was 
kindled  at  the  entrance,  and  tho  inmates  were  suffocated. 
An  aged  gentleman  In  Sky,  whoso  memory  is  richly  stored 
with  local  traditions,  informed  me,  that  ho  had  read  several 
of  the  songs  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the  hero  by 
whom   this  deed  of  summary  vengeance  was  jierpetraled. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  prowess,  had  defeated  Clanrgnald 
on  the  mainland,  and  perished  in  asea-flght  in  Blooily  Bay. 
in  the  Sound  of  Mull.     But  of  all  his  floats,  tlie  burning 
the  cave  in  Egg  obtains  the  greatest  meed  of  applause : 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Yet  some 
extenuation  of  this  act  of  barbarous  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre  may  be   supplied,   by  the  recollection,  that  in  the 
period  of  anarchy  in  which  it  occurred,  the  islanders  were 
frequently  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  inflict  on  each  other  punishments, 
on  a  principle,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  states,  becomes 
a  mainspring  of  international  security. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Egg  was  much  crowded  when  we  re- 


•  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  by  Professor  Jamieson  of  Kdinhurgh.  (fn  the  first  part  of 
these  sketches,  the  discovery  is  inadvertently  ascribed  to  Flavfair.) 
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turned  to  our  cutter  for  the  night.  The  shore  and  the 
boats  wore  filled  with  people,  young  and  old,  fishing  for  the 
coal-Jish,  which  bears  different  names,  cuddy,  sithe,  sillock, 
&c.,  according  to  the  period  of  its  growth,  not  attaining  its 
full  size  till  the  fourth  year  of  its  age.  It  affords  a  plentiful 
harvest  to  the  fisherman.  The  readiness  of  these  and 
other  fish  to  bite  on  this  prosperous  evening,  was  quite 
astonishing.  The  real  benefit  which  the  islanders  derive 
from  this  easy  substitute  for  more  adventurous  and  far 
more  lucrative  sea-fishing,  may  be  questioned.  There  are 
few  people,  to  whom  the  temptation  to  the  indolent  enjoy- 
ment of  slender  profits,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  little 
labour,  is  more  agreeable,  and  consequently  more  dangerous, 
than  to  these  islanders  :  a  people  when  fairly  put  upon 
their  mettle,  capable  of  arduous  and  daring  exertion,  but 
ready  to  grasp  at  every  pretext  for  avoiding  it,  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  coal-fish  furnishes  not  only 
food,  but  oil  to  the  rude  lamp  of  the  Highlander.  Thus, 
according  to  the  benignant  economy  of  Providence,  the 
ocean  supplies,  at  his  own  door,  the  materials  for  illumi- 
nating the  page,  from  which  the  light  of  fancy,  of  rea- 
son, or  of  religion,  beams  on  the  mind  of  the  imagi- 
native and  intelligent  native  of  these  dark  and  stormy 
regions. 

Egg,  Rum,  Muck,  and  Canna,  form  the  group  called 
the  Small  Isles.  Egg  contains  6000  acres,  of  which  one 
sixth  is  arable.  Its  population  has  been  diminished  by 
emigration.  These  islands  constitute  one  parish,  served 
by  two  ministers,  one  of  whom  is  a  missionary.  The 
Catholic  priest  who  officiates  in  Egg  and  Canna,  resides 
ill  the  former.  It  must  be  regretted,  that  the  School  of 
the  Gaelic  School  Society  has  been  discontinued,  that 
institution  shifting  the  position  of  its  schools,  in  order  to 
diffuse  instruction  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  funds. 

Rum,  a  huge  pile  of  mountains,  is  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses,  originally  planted  here  by  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  for  the  production  of  a  beautiful 
blood-stone.  To  the  mountains  of  Rum  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  most  appropriately  applied  the  epithet  "dark."  Of 
this  island  Dr.  Macculloch  observes :  "  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  stormy  magnificence  about  the  lofty  cliffs,  as  there  is 
generally  all  round  the  shores  of  Rum ;  and  they  are  m 
most  places  as  abrupt,  as  they  are  inaccessible  from  sea. 
The  interior  is  one  heap  of  rude  mountains,  scarcely  pos- 
sessing an  acre  of  level  land.  It  is  the  wildest  and  most 
repulsive  of  all  the  islands.    The  outlines  of  Halival  and 


Haskeval  are  indeed  elegant,  and  render  the  island  a 
beautiful  and  striking  object  from  the  sea.  In  some  places, 
extensive  surfaces  of  bare  rock  are  divided  into  polygonal 
compartments,  so  as  to  resemble  the  grand  natural  pave- 
ments of  Staffa,  but  with  an  effect  infinitely  more  striking. 
If  it  is  not  always  bad  weather  in  Rum,  it  cannot  be  good 
Tery  often,  since,  on  seven  or  eight  occasions  that  I  have 
passed  it,  there  has  been  a  storm,  and  on  seven  or  eight 
more  in  which  I  have  landed,  it  was  never  without  expecta- 
tion of  being  turned  into  a  cod-fish." 

The  mountainous  islands  among  which  Rum  is  promi- 
nent, are,  in  fact,  barrier  crags  which  intercept  the  vapours 
of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  Ireland,  to  borrow  the  peculiarly 
poetical  metaphor  of  a  physician  residing  in  Cornwall,  who 
has  written  a  book  in  commendation  of  its  climate,  serves 
as  '*  an  umbrella"  to  that  fortunate  extremity  of  our  island. 
But  to  the  difference  of  climate  resulting  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter;  a 
subject  on  which  the  pedestrian  can  offer  the  testimony  of 
personal  experience. 

The  principal  curiosity  in  Canna,  is  a  rock  possessing 
magnetic  influence,  which  affects  the  compass.  "  But  such 
disturbances,"  says  Macculloch,  "  are  neither  peculiar  to 
that  point,  nor  even  to  this  island.  Deviations  of  the 
needle,  produced  by  the  iiilluence  of  rocks  or  land,  are  very 
frequent  throughout  all  the  basaltic  islands  of  this  coast , 
and,  in  many  places,  the  influence  is  such,  and  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  affect  the  ordinary  variation  of  the  compass  when 
at  sea."     The  scenery  of  this  island  is  highly  picturesque. 

Muck  yields  good  pasturage.  This  island  frequently 
suffers  extremely  from  the  want  of  fuel,  occasioned  by  the 
deficiency  of  peat,  a  source  of  wealth  and  comfort,  the 
value  of  which  can  be  only  fully  appreciated  when  severely 
felt.  The  peat  is  conveyed  to  Muck  from  the  main-land 
in  boats,  often  so  heavily  laden  as  to  risk  being  swamped. 
We  found  Egg  subject  to  a  similar  inconvenience,  caused 
by  the  perpatual  rain,  which  had  prevented  the  drying  of  the 
peat.  The  more  prompt  and  industrious  among  the  high- 
landers  will  not,  however,  admit  this  excuse,  and  assert 
that  whenever  the  people  are  quick  in  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  infallibly  secure  a  good  dry  stock  of  fuel.  On 
the  opposite  coast  the  peat  is  piled  under  the  roofs  of  llie 
houses.  It  is  thought  that  the  increased  facilities  for  pro- 
curing coal,  would  enable  the  people  to  purchase  it  often 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  peah 
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THE  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT, 
OR,  Eve's  Apple  Tree  op  Ceylon. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  situated  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  parallels  of  North  latitude ;  winter  is  con- 
sequently unkno\vn,  and  it  enjoys  a  summer  which 
may  be  styled  perennial.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  its  natural  productions  are  indescribably  great, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  the  soil  of  the  country 
contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable  matter; 
a  fact  attriljutable,  probably,  to  the  high  temperatm-e 
of  the  climate  *,  which  produces  rapid  decomposition, 
and  to  the  heavy  rains  which  prevent  its  accumulation. 
Tlie  soils,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  are  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  gneiss,  of  granitic  rock,  or  of 
clay  iron-stone ;  and  in  many  cases,  quartz  constitutes 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Of  this  the 
principal  cinnamon-garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colombo,  is  a  singular  instance ;  in  many  places  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  as  white  as  snow,  being  a 
pure  quartz-sand :  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
where  the  roots  of  the  plant  penetrate,  it  is  of  a  gray 
colour,  and,  upon  being  analyzed,  was  found  to  consist 
of  more  than  ninety-eight  parts  of  siliceous  sand,  to 
one  part  of  vegetable  matter.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprising,  that  cinnamon 
should  succeed  best  on  so  poor  a  soil,  but  this  success 
is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  other  circumstances. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Ceylon  cause 
its  productions  to  differ  very  much  on  the  opposite 
coasts;  the  Palmyra-tree  (Borassus  flahelliformis,) 
for  instance,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
northern  side,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  on  the 
south ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Coco-tree,  CCocos 
nucifera),  which  forms  a  sort  of  continuous  garden 
in  the  south,  cannot  be  grown  on  the  north:  in 
fact,  all  vegetable  productions  requiring  a  moist 
soil  succeed  best  on  the  south-west  side,  and  those 
requiring  a  dry  one,  on  the  north  and  north-east 
•ides  of  the  island.  The  seeds  of  all  European 
plants  degenerate  very  much,-  and,  in  a  few  years, 
yield  but  very  indifferent  returns:  to  preserve  the 
quality,  the  importation  requires  to  be  renewed 
almost  every  year;  but  some  of  the  indigenous 
plants  flourish  with  wonderful  vigour. 

Dr.  Davy  remarks,  that  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  Ceylon,  have  not  yet  received  that  attention  which 
their  importance  demands;  the  same  observation  is 
fairly  applicable  to  the  other  branches  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  possession  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  are  thus  unfortunately 
precluded  from  giving  any  very  detailed  description 
of  the  botanical  curiosity,  of  which  we  this  week 
present  an  engraving,  executed  from  original  draw- 
ings, kindly  furnished  to  us  with  that  view,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who,  while 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  island,  had  drawings 
made  of  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  to  which  any  religious,  poli- 
tical, or  moral  interest  was  attached  by  the  native 
Hindds,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  or  early  Christians. 
To  that  gentleman  is  to  be  ascribed,  amongst  other 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  developement  of  its  resources,  the  suggestion, 
in  the  year  1810,  of  establishing  a  botanical  garden 
near  Colombo,  which  was  accomplished,  and  of 
having  the  Linnean  system  translated  into  the 
Singhalese  and  Tamul  languages,  and  some  of  the 

•  The  following  results  are  given  by  Dr.  Davy  as  the  annual 
mean  temperature  at  the  different  places  indicated,  viz., 

Trincomalfi,  on  the  N.K.  coast 80"^  4' 

Colombo,  on  the  S.W.  coast 79    0 

Kandy,  in  the  interior .73    5 

The  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  varied 
from  SI"  at  9  P.M.,  to  S9°  at  7  A.M.,  in  April,  1817. 


ablest  of  the  natives  regularly  instructed  in  botany. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Moon,  the  late  superintendent 
of  the  garden,  for  having  arranged,  according  to 
that  system,  a  valuable  catalogue  of  Ceylonese  plants, 
in  the  English  and  Singhalese  languages. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  occurs  in  this  catalogue, 
as  the  Tabernamontana  dichotoma  of  the  Hortus 
Kewensis.  Its  native  name  is  Diwi  Kaduru,  and 
nine  species  of  the  tree  are  enumerated.  Kaduru 
signifies  "forbidden,"  and  Diwi  "tiger's."  It  thrives 
in  a  low  situationwith  a  light  mixed  soil,  and  is  found 
near  Colombo. 

The  flower  of  this  extraordinary  production  is  said 
to  emit  a  fine  scent ;  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  which 
hangs  from  the  branches  in  a  very  peculiar  and 
striking  manner,  is  very  beautiful,  being  orange  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  crimson  within;  the  fruit  itself 
presenting  the  singular  appearance  of  having  had  a 
piece  bitten  out  of  it.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  deadly  poison,  led 
the  Mohammedans,  on  their  first  discovery  of  Ceylon 
(which  they  assigned  as  the  site  of  Paradise),  to 
represent  it  as  the  "  forbidden  fruit"  of  the  garden 
of  Eden ;  for,  although  the  finest  and  most  tempting 
in  appearance  of  any,  it  had  been  impressed,  sucii 
was  their  idea,  with  the  mark  of  Eve's  having  bitten 
it,  to  warn  men  from  meddling  with  a  substance 
possessing  such  noxious  properties  f. 

The  traditions  which  connect  the  history  of  our 
first  parents  with  various  localities,  both  in  Ceylon 
and  other  eastern  islands,  are  of  such  ancient  date, 
that  their  origin  becomes  a  subject  of  curious  specu- 
lation. Adam  is  represented  by  the  Moormen,  or 
Mohammedans  of  Ceylon,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  to  have  lamented  his  offence,  standing  on 
one  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  now 
bears  his  name ;  the  figure  of  a  foot  is  still  to  be 
traced  there,  but  this,  the  Buddhists  claim  as  a  relic 
of  their  deity.  Again,  the  reef  of  rocks  connecting 
Ceylon  with  the  island  of  Rilmiseram,  is  usually 
called  Adam's  Bridge;  but  the  Hindiis,  on  the  other 
hand,  term  it  Rama's  bridge,  representing  their  hero 
to  have  crossed  it,  when  about  to  attack  the  giant 
Ravana  in  his  strong-hold;  and  two  large  monu- 
ments, like  Mohammedan  tombs,  on  the  island  of 
Ramiseram,  are  represented  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
be  the  tombs  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  they  may  be  more  properly 
traced  at  another  opportunity,  with  the  aid  of  the 
additional  information  which  Oriental  scholars  arc 
so  actively  engaged  in  gathering  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  history. 

■f  We  find  that  these  particulars  were  fnnnshed  by  Sir.  A.  Johnston 
to  Captain  Grindlay,  in  illustration  of  a  view  of  the  cinnamon-garden 
from  the  bacli  of  Sir  Alexander's  house,  published  by  Captain  G. 
in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  scenery,  architecture,  &c,,  of  Western 
India  and  Ceylon. 


No  oiie  in  his  heart  derides  religion  long.  "What  are  we — 
any  of  us  ?  Religion  will  soon  be  our  only  care  and  friend. 
— Paley. 


No  sound  should  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  healing 
voice  of  Christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  and 
civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by  con- 
fusion of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their  proper  character, 
to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave,  and  of  the 
character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inex- 
perienced in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with 
so  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics  but  the 
passions  they  excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  of  mankind. — Burke. 
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ON  HABITS. 

Considering  how  deeply  the  principle  of  imitation 
is  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  how  intimately  it 
is  connected  with  all  that  we  say,  or  think,  or  doj 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  principle  is  to  establish 
an  nndistinguishing  rule  of  action,  and  an  indolent 
sul)servience  to  custom,  we  need  not  be  much  sur- 
prised to  find  man,  too  frequently,  the  mere  slave 
of  habit. 

From  his  earliest  infancy,  indeed,  he  is  occupied, 
almost  unconsciously,  in  forming  a  system  of  habits, 
by  which  his  daily  life  is  regulated,  and  on  which, 
more  or  less,  his  future  happiness  or  misery  depends. 
It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  supposed,  that  judgment 
or  foresight  have  much,  if  any,  part,  in  these  first 
beginnings;  and  the  result  most  mainly  depend 
on  the  associations  presented  to  the  mind  of  each 
individual,  and  the  character  of  those  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  In  maturer  years,  when,  this 
system  comes  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  strict 
examination,  and  to  be  reformed  by  the  rule  of 
experience,  often  dearly  bought,  a  task  is  frequently 
to  be  commenced,  which  it  requires  all  the  courage 
of  the  most  stout-hearted  to  engage  in;  and  happy 
is  he  who,  when  he  shall  have  detected  the  defects  of 
the  structure  which  has  been  thus  almost  imper- 
ceptibly raised,  can  set  himself  resolutely,  and  without 
hesitation,  to  pull  down  all  that  is  unsightly,  useless, 
or  jiernicious  in  its  parts,  even  although  the  founda- 
tif)n  itself  is  involved.  Having  formed  his  resolution, 
let  him  that  instant  set  about  the  execution  of  it, 
and  let  him  rest  assured  he  will  have  occasion  for  all 
the  energies  he  can  bring  to  the  task.  If  it  be  true 
that  a  freedom  from  error,  and  an  honest  reception 
of  truth,  constitute  our  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well 
as  our  title  to  a  better,  it  will  follow  that  no  sacrifice 
we  can  make  in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  can  be 
too  great;  and  if  we  proceed  upon  a  well-grounded 
conviction  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  matter, 
it  will  also  follow  that  the  exertion  must,  in  course 
of  time,  succeed. 

But  alas  !  We  are  too  willing  to  put  off  the  evil 
day,  and  while  we  are  dallying  with  every  trifle  in 
our  path,  instead  of  resolutely  girding  ourselves  up 
to  the  effort,  time  steals  on,  and  life  languishes,  at 
best  only  a  succession  of  failures  which  serve  but 
more  strongly  to  rivet  our  chain. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  acknowledged  consequences 
of  open  and  gross  vice,  how  many  a  well-intentioned 
scheme  do  we  not  see  frustrated  by  some  circum- 
stance which  we  readily  impute  to  chance  or  accident, 
^ut  which,  if  the  truth  were  told,  may  be  fairly 
raced  to  a  weakness,  an  indecision,  a  want  of  some- 
thing which  we  have  long  surrendered  to  tKe  tyranny 
of  habit,  and  which  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
reclaim.  An  nndistinguishing  submission  to  the 
customs  of  the  world,  a  dread  of  its  censure,  and  an 
acute  sensibility  of  its  applause ;  an  indolent  accept- 
ance of  the  pla'isibilitics  of  error,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  investigation  of  abstract  truth;  are  fetters  which 
we  are  too  willing  to  permit  to  be  thrown  around  us, 
and  under  the  constraint  of  which,  many  a  good  pur- 
jjose  languishes  and  dies.  Yet,  so  satisfied  are  we 
with  our  bonds,  so  corrupt  is  our  nature,  so  per- 
versely indolent,  yet  so  sensitively  proud,  there  is  no 
self-deception  we  would  not  practise,  rather  than 
encounter  the  evil,  no  error  we  would  not  fall  into, 
rather  than  admit  its  existence. 

I  never  think  of  this  subject  without  recurring 
to  the  instructive  story  of  Obidah  and  the  Hermit  in 
The  Rambler.  Obidah  is  described  as  setting  forward 
on  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  Indostan  ; .  his 
senses   are    regaled   by   all  that   couid    delight  or 


amuse  him,  and  forgetting  the  toils  of  his  journey, 
he  steadily  pursues  his  path  till  the  sun  reaches  its 
meridian  height.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  high 
road  he  espies  a  shady-grove,  which  offers  a  tempt- 
ing invitation  to  screen  him  from  the  glare  of  the 
mid- day  sun;  he  enters,  and,  enchanted  with  the 
spot,  strolls  incautiously  on,  amusing  himself  with 
plucking  flowers  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  birds. 
In  these  amusements  his  hours  pass  away  unnoticed ; 
having  wandered  from  the  direct  path,  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  travel,  and  he  stood  pensive  and  con^ 
fused,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong, 
and  yet  conscious  that  his  time  for  loitering  had 
long  since  expired.  The  day  draws  to  a  close.  A 
storm  comes  on,  and,  seeking  for  shelter,  he  arrives 
unexpectedly  at  the  cell  of  a  Hermit ;  his  story  is 
told,  and  the  hermit  takes  occasion  to  read  him  an 
instructive  lesson,  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  all  to 
ponder  and  apply  to  ourselves. 

"  Human  life,"  says  he,  "  is  the  journej'  of  a 
day ;  temptation  succeeds  to  temptation,  and  one 
compliance  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  we  lose 
in  time  the  happiness  of  innocence,  and  we  solace 
our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.  We  entangle 
ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinth  of  inconstancy,  till 
the  darkness  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and 
disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our  way.  We  then 
look  back  on  our  lives  w-ith  horror,  grief,  and 
repentance,  and  wish,  too  often  vainly  wish,  we  had 
not  forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

"  Happy  are  they  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example 
not  to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though  the 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  wasted,  tliere  j'et 
remains  one  effort  to  be  made;  that  reformation  is 
never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unas- 
sisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after 
all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and 
courage  from  above,  shall  find  dangers  and  dilKonlties 
give  way  before  him."  H. 


THE  COMMON  BEE. 

The  Common  Bee,  or  Honey-Fly,  is  an  insect  of 
the  species  of  the  fly  with  four  wings.  This  fly  is 
of  the  number  of  those  who  live  in  association.  Man 
has  subjected  them  to  his  dominion,  in  order  to 
profit  by  their  labour ;  and  he  has  assembled  them  in 
kinds  of  baskets,  or  boxes,  called  hives,  which  vary 
in  form  and  size  in  different  countries. 

The  Bees  live  in  a  state  of  society;  the  individuals 
of  a  hive  are  perfectly  known  to  each  other,  and  they 
never  admit  a  stranger  into  their  community,  ex- 
cepting accidentally  at  swarming-time,  when  circum- 
stances can  so  combine,  that  several  swarms  may 
unite  and  form  a  social  brotherhood.  Every  society 
is  a  monarchy  governed  by  a  queen,  subordinate  to 
whom  are  several  hundred  drones,  and  a  multitude 
of  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  colony.  It 
is  of  the  latter  that  we  are  giving  an  account. 

These  insects  are  called  common,  because  they,  in 
fact,  compose  the  community  of  the  hive,  of  which 
the  drones  only  form  a  part  during  a  short  period  of 
time.  They  are  also  called  Working  Bees,  because 
they  alone  bring  provisions  into  the  hive,  construct 
the  combs,  nourish  the  brood,  defend  the  monarchy ; 
in  one  word,  because  they  perform  all  the  labour 
useful  to  the  community. 

Some  authors  maintain  that,  in  the  monarchy  of 
the  Bees,  a  regularity  and  an  admirable  subor.liim- 
tion  arc  to  lie  observed;  that  a  well-regulated  di;  tri- 
bution  of  employment  is  remarked,  as  well  as  jjerfect 
order  and  concert,  which  must  result  from  minds 
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conspiring  to  the  execution  of  the  same  plan ;  but 
that  which  in  men  would  be  the  cirect  of  reason,  cor- 
respondence, or  co-operation,  is  in  the  Bees  but  the 
effect  of  that  instinct  which  is  implanted  in  them  by 
the  great  Creator. 

We  are  acquainted  in  England  but  with  one  sort 
of  Bees,  although  the  foreign  naturalists  mention 
three,  and  some  even  four;  but  this  latter  kind  is 
very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  been  naturalized. 

It  is  to  this  small,  but  wonderful  insect,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  honey  and  wax  which  form  a 
part  of  our  domestic  and  commercial  relations. 
When  we  consider  that  the  former  is  amassed  from 
those  small,  and  to  us  almost  imperceptible,  globules 
•which  are  found  either  in  the  chalice  of  the  flowers, 
or  exude  from  the  trees,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  admiration  at  the  perseverance  and 
labour  of  the  Bee.  It  appears  to  labour  less  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  existence,  than  for  that  of  its 
species,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  populous  state !  The 
days  on  which  the  honey  abounds  in  the  flowers,  and 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  the  Bee  is  observed  to 
be  uncommonly  industrious,  entering  and  leaving  the 
hive  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  office  of  collect- 
ing the  farina  from  the  plants  is  not,  however,  neg- 
lected ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  discriminate  between 
the  Bee  which  has  been  collecting  honey,  and  that 
■which  has  been  collecting  only  farina.  The  shape  of 
the  former  is  cylindrical,  that  of  the  latter  oval. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  description  of  the  Bee, 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  it  are  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  belly.  On  the  former  are  observed 
two  rete  mirabile  eyes  placed  in  the  side,  two  antenna, 
two  hard  teeth  or  jaws,  which  play,  on  opening  or 
shutting,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  These  teeth 
enable  it  to  collect  the  wax,  to  knead  it,  to  construct 
the  cells,  and  to  remove  from  the  hive  every  ob- 
noxious thing. 

Below  these  two  teeth  we  observe  a  proboscis, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
of  a  very  shining  and  chesnut  colour.  This  sub- 
stance is  divided  into  two  parts,  very  supple  at  the 
end,  and  it  is  only  seen  at  its  full  length  when  the 
Bee  is  employed  in  collecting  honey,  or  sipping 
water.  This  proboscis  is  a  most  wonderful  machine. 
To  the  simple  view,  it  appears  enveloped  with  four 
kinds  of  scales,  which  form  together  a  channel  bj' 
which  the  honey  is  conveyed.  The  proboscis,  which 
is  in  this  channel,  is  a  muscular  body,  which,  by 
means  of  its  muscular  motions,  makes  the  honey 
ascend  into  the  gullet.  If  the  teeth  be  separated, 
we  observe,  at  the  orifice  of  the  proboscis,  an  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  and  above  it  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  tongue.  The  breast  is  attached 
to  the  head  by  a  very  short  neck ;  it  carries  four 
wings  on  it,  the  two  last  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  other.  It  has  six  feet,  on  the  two  hinder  of 
which  are  two  triangular  cavities,  in  which  the  Bee, 
by  degrees,  collects  the  particles  of  farina  from  the 
plants.  At  the  extremity  of  the  six  feet  are  two 
sorts  of  fangs,  with  which  the  Bees  attaich  them- 
selves to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  to  each  other. 
From  the  middle  of  these  fangs,  on  the  four  hinder 
legs,  project  four  bushy  substances,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  collect  the  dust  of  the  flowers  attached  to  the 
hair  of  their  body.  These  brushes  have  the  same 
use  as  hands. 

The  body,  properly  so  called,  or  the  belly,  is  united 
to  the  breast  by  a  species  of  thread,  and  is  composed  of 
six  scaly  rings.  The  whole  body  of  the  Bee  appears, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  well  clothed.  Age 
makes  a  little  difference  in  them,  in  point  of  colour  ; 
those  of  the  present  year  are  brown,  and  have  greyish 


hair ;  those  of  the  preceding  year  have  reddish  hair, 
and  the  scales  less  brown,  rather  inclining  to  black  ; 
their  wings  are  also  often  torn  and  fringed  at  the 
ends,  by  their  former  flights.  On  the  breast,  and  on 
the  wings  of  the  body,  are  observed  small  orifices  or 
pores,  in  the  shape  of  a  mouth,  by  which  the  Bee 
respires ;  these  are  the  lungs,  and  they  are  techni- 
cally called  stygmates ;  this  part,  which  is  of  a 
wonderful  construction,  is  common  to  them,  as  to  all 
other  insects. 

The  interior  of  the  belly  consists  of  four  parts, — 
the  intestines,  the  honey-bag,  the  venom-vessel,  and 
the  sting.  The  intestines  serve  for  the  digestion  of 
their  food.  The  honey-bag,  when  it  is  filled,  is  as 
large  as  a  small  pea,  transparent  as  crystal,  and  con- 
tains the  honey  which  the  Bees  have  collected 
from  the  flowers,  and  which  is  disgorged  into  the 
cells  to  nourish  the  hive  during  the  winter.  That 
which  is  destined  for  their  own  nourishment  never 
enters  into  it,  but  passes  through  the  viscera  destined 
to  the  purpose  of  digestion.  The  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  venom  is  at  the  root  of  the  sting,  along 
which  the  Bee  ejects  some  globules,  as  along  a  tube, 
in  order  to  spread  into  the  wound.  The  sting  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  belly  of  the  Bee ;  it  is 
about  two  lines  in  length,  and  enters  with  great 
rapidity,  by  means  of  certain  muscles  which  are 
placed  very  near  the  sting,  and  which  are  very  per- 
ceptible on  squeezing  the  hinder  part  of  the  Bee  ; 
its  extremity  is  barbed,  the  teeth  of  which  are  turned 
in  the  direction  of  an  arrow,  which  enter  with  faci- 
lity, and  cannot  be  extracted  without  causing  a 
laceration.  The  wound  which  the  Bee  makes  is 
almost  always  fatal  to  it;  when  it  wishes  to  withdraw 
its  sting,  it  remains  in  the  wound,  and  with  it  the 
Bee  loses  the  vessel  of  venom,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  sting,  and  the  ligaments  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  Bee  thus  wounded  cannot  live  a  long  time ;  it 
perishes,  after  having  made  war,  in  the  manner  of 
the  savages,  with  poisoned  arrows. 

These  details  can  only  produce,  in  every  rational 
man,  a  more  distinct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  tliat 
infinite  intelligence,  which  has  arranged  the  creatures 
of  this  earth,  presided  at  their  organization,  and 
regulated  their  existence  and  configuration.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  which  can  so  forcibly  demon- 
strate to  us  an  equally  wise  and  powerful  Author. 
The  insects  the  most  vile  are,  perhaps,  more  admi- 
rable in  their  construction  than  the  sun  and  the 
most  brilliant  stars.  What  proportion  !  what  har- 
mony !  what  correspondence,  in  every  part  of  the 
Bee !  How  many  combinations,  arrangements, 
causes,  effects,  and  principles,  which  tend  to  the 
same  end,  and  concur  in  the  same  design  !  What 
exactness,  what  symmetry  in  its  little  body,  appa- 
rently contemptible,  and  so  little  admired  by  ignorant 
and  inattentive  persons  !  As  in  the  greater  number 
of  animals,  so  we  observe  in  the  Bee,  vessels  without 
number,  liquids,  motions  often  united  in  an  imper- 
ceptible point, — all  the  organs  of  life,  the  instruments 
of  labour,  the  means  of  escaping  from  their  enemies, 
weapons  to  command  victory,  and  a  thousand  beau- 
ties which  adorn  its  exterior  form  ! 

Every  thing  in  these  insects  announces  that  su- 
preme wisdom  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  a 
work,  so  perfect,  so  industrious,  so  superior  to  every 
thing  which  art  could  ever  produce.  Every  thing 
here  is  for  our  use  and  benefit.  The  Bees,  in  fact, 
make  use  of  their  wondrous  qualities  only  for  our 
good.  It  is  for  us  that  they  work ;  and  it  is  tow  ards 
Him,  therefore,  who  has  given  to  them  these  incli- 
nations, that  we  ought  to  express  our  Ijve  and 
gratitude. — Huish  on  Bees. 
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There  are  few  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
England,  which  the  generality  of  readers,  the  young 
especially,  peruse  with  so  much  interest  as  the  early 
death  of  illustrious  and  promising  characters.  The 
pen  of  the  impartial  historian  dwells  with  delight  on 
those  traits  of  disposition,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fairest  hopes;  and  imparts  to  the  reader  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  regret,  at  the  premature  close  of  a  life, 
dear  to  thousands.  It  is  not  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  however,  that  a  great  national  loss  is  thus  felt. 
Honour,  love,  and  esteem  for  the  individual  cha- 
racter, must  he  the  spring  of  such  affections, — 
pensive  indeed,  yet  mingled  with  pleasure,  that  so 
sweet  a  plant  was  removed  to  a  kindlier  soil,  before 
the  rude  breath  of  the  world  had  disturbed  or 
corrupted  it;  and  that  one  of  lofty  station  left  a 
pattern,  which  in  its  leading  points,  all,  however 
lowly  in' their  walk  of  life,  may  follow,  and  be  happy. 
Deep  and  universal  was  the  grief  which  pervaded 
the  nation,  on  the  decease  of  the  young  prince, 
whose  likeness  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Born  to  high  expectations,  and  surrounded  by  busy 
flatterers,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  esta- 
blished a  name  for  piety,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
many  manly  virtues,  when  he  was  snatched  away  in 
the  very  spring-time  of  existence!  Yet  he  had  the 
happiness  to  die  in  the  height  of  favour  with  men,  as 
■well  as,  we  hope,  with  God,  and  without  experi- 
encing the  miseries  which  awaited  the  royal  family. 
Of  his  high  qualities  and  exemplary  behaviour,  several 
authentic  documents  exist;  and  the  scattered  intel- 
ligence concerning  him,  appears  well  worthy  of 
collcctioa  for  our  Magazine, 


Henry,  eldest  son  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
early  in  1594.  After  remaining  under  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  was  placed,  at  five  years  of  age, 
with  an  excellent  tutor,  by  whose  instructions  he 
made  a  great  and  rapid  progress  in  learning;  the 
energies  of  the  body  keeping  pace  with  those  of  the 
mind.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  acquire  a 
fondness  for  riding,  dancing,  shooting,  and  tossing 
the  lance,  exercises  in  which  he  afterwards  greatly 
excelled;  and  before  he  reached  the  age  of  ten,  he 
was  installed  at  Windsor,  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  ICIO,  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  Westminster,  with  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent ceremonies,  the  eyes  of  the  people  being 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  future  sovereign. 

It  was  now  that  he  bc'aine  most  popular  among  all 
classes.  In  the  government  of  his  affairs,  he  set  a 
noble  example  of  mingled  liberality  and  economy; 
providing  plentifully,  but  knowing  and  watching 
his  expenses;  and  though  with  a  retinue  of  little 
less  than  five  hundred  persons,  many  of  them 
young  gentlemen  of  high  expectations,  he  left  his 
revenue  increased  some  thousands  a  year.  An 
original  manuscript,  containing  orders  made  by 
this  young  prince,  respecting  his  household,  as  given 
at  Richmond  in  IClO,  was  communicated  some  years 
ago  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  first  order  is ;  "  That 
when  I  am  at  divine  service  in  my  private  closet,  my 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  be  warned  to  attend  me,  and 
be  present  at  times  of  prayer;  and  to  do  the  like 
when  I  go  to  my  public  chapel  to  service  and  sermons : 
wherein  I  will  dispense  with  no  man;  holding  him 
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■unfit  to  serve  me,  that  with  me  will  forbear  to  go  to 
hear  the  word  of  God;  which  example  of  liberty 
shall  never  be  tolerated  in  my  court,  nor  made  a 
reason  to  encourage  others  in  like  disobedience  and 
contempt  towards  religion." 

After  a  series  of  general  regulations  concerning 
his  own  and  his  household's  living,  he  concludes, 
"  As  I  began  with  the  due  divine  service  unto  Al- 
mighty God,  without  which  nothing  can  prosper  nor 
yield  comfort,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come ;  so  do  I  conclude,  that  amongst  other  my 
ordinances,  it  be  strictly  looked  unto  and  observed 
that,  four  times  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas,  all  my  ordinary 
servants,  without  exception,  do  receive  the  Commu- 
nion at  my  public  chapel;  and  that  before  the 
receiving  of  the  communion,  one  of  my  chaplains, 
or  some  other  good  preacher,  do  make  a  sermon,  or 
read  a  lecture,  tending  to  instruct  men  to  the 
reverent  and  worthy  receiving  of  that  holy  and 
blessed  Sacrament.  And  of  such  as  shall  either  wil- 
fully refuse  so  to  do,  or  cautiously  absent  themselves 
of  purpose,  I  desire  that  myself  be  informed,  to  give 
such  further  order  therein,  as  may  stand  for  an 
eminent  example  and  chastisement  to  such  ungodly 
and  unchristian-like  disposition :  for  the  which  kind 
of  people,  my  court  shall  be  no  shelter,  nor  my  service 
any  protection." 

He  had  an  esteem  for  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  during  whose  sad  imprisonment, 
the  prince  used  to  say.  Sure  no  king  hut  my  father 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage  !  In  an  interesting 
letter  of  advice  to  tlie  prince,  from  Sir  Walter,  dated 
August,  ICll,  among  other  excellent  passages  we 
find  these  :  "  Consider  the  inexpressible  advantage 
which  will  ever  attend  your  Highness,  while  you 
make  the  power  of  rendering  men  happy,  the  measure 
of  your  actions.  While  this  is  your  impulse,  how 
easily  will  that  power  he  extended  !  The  glance  of 
your  eye  will  give  gladness,  and  your  very  sentence 
have  a  force  of  bounty."  And  his  royal  father,  who, 
it  is  asserted,  sometimes  felt  himself  outdone  by  the 
splendour  of  the  prince's  reputation,  addressed  to 
him  the  following  powerful  lines. 

FROM    KING   JAMES   TO    PRINCE    HENRY. 

Goo  gives  not  kings  the  style  of  Godf  in  vain, 
For  on  His  tlirone  his  sceptre  do  they  sway: 
And  as  their  subjects  ought  them  to  ohcy 

So  kiDgs  should  fear  and  serve  their  God  again. 

If  then  ye  vrould  enjoy  a  happy  reign, 

Ol)serT0  the  statutes  of  our  hea%'culy  King : 
And  from  his  law  make  all  your  laws  to  spring; 

Since  his  lieutenant  here  should  ye  remain. 

Iteward  the  just;  be  stedfast,  true  and  plain; 

Repress  the  proud,  maintaining  aye  the  right; 

'W^alk  always  so,  as  ever  in  IIis  sight, 
Who  guards  the  godly,  plaguing  the  profane. 

In  1 6 1 2,  a  marriage  was  proposed  for  him  with  a 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  But, 
though  not  at  once  rejecting,  he  never  appeared 
desirous  to  encourage  this  union,  on  account  of  the 
princess's  creed,  she  being  a  Roman  Catliolic:  and 
it  is  stated  that  "  in  his  sickness  afterwards,  he 
applied  this  chastisement  for  a  deserved  punishment 
upon  him,  for  having  ever  opened  his  ears  to  admit 
treaty  of  a  popish  match."  In  October,  the  same 
year,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  the  nature  of 
which  was  not  thoroughly  understood  ;  and  he  died, 
deeply  lamented,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1612  *. 

•  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  rising  Hope,  of  England,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  was  snatched  away  in  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month.    She  died  November  6, 1817. 


An  opinion  prevailed  at  tlie  time,  that  he 
was  carried  off  by  poison;  a  presumption  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  nor  indeed,  perhaps,  groundless, 
when  we  consider  his  honest  and  avowed  dislike  to 
the  WTctched  court-minion  Car,  Lord  Rochester, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  as  well  as  to  the 
Howards,  with  an  infamous  branch  of  which  family 
Car  had  united  himself  by  marriage. 

"Henry,"  says  Birch,  in  his  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Persons,  "  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  tall ;  of  a 
strong  and  handsome  frame,  an  amiable  countenance, 
his  hair  auburn,  and  his  eyes  fine  and  piercing.  He 
was  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  religious.  He  was 
never  heard  to  swear,  though  tlie  example  of  liis 
father,  and  of  the  whole  court,  was  but  too  apt  to 
corrupt  him  in  that  respect.  He  took  great  delight 
in  the  conversation  of  men  of  honour ;  and  those  who 
were  not  reckoned  such,  were  treated  with  no  attention 
at  his  court.  He  was  naturally  gentle  and  affable ; 
though  he  had  a  noble  stateliness  without  affectation, 
which  commanded  esteem  and  respect.  He  showed 
a  warlike  taste  in  his  passionate  fondness  for  martial 
exercises.  A  French  ambassador  coming  to  take 
leave  of  him,  found  him  tossing  a  pike ;  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  commands  to  France :  '  Tell 
your  master,'  said  the  prince,  'how  you  Jeft  me 
engaged.'  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  died: 
and  no  historian  has  cast  the  least  stain  upon  his 
character." 

Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  treasurer  of  Henry's  house- 
hold, thus  concludes  an  account  of  him ;  "  God  seeing 
it  good  to  bestow  another  Crown  upon  him,  excelling 
all  that  on  earth  was  to  be  had  or  hoped :  after  some 
five  days'  sickness,  endured  with  patience,  and  as 
often  recognition  of  his  faith,  his  hopes,  and  his 
appeals  to  God's  mercy,  as  his  infirmity,  which 
affected  him  altogether  in  his  head,  would  possibly 
permit;  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  at  St.  James's,  next 
Westminster,  and  was  interred  at  Westminster,  where 
his  body  now  resteth."  M. 


As  rivers,  when  they  overflow,  drown  those  grounds,  and 
ruin  those  husbandmen,  which,  whilst  they  flowed  calmly 
betwixt  their  banks,  they  fertilized  and  enriched;  so  our 
passions,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  and  unruly,  destroy 
those  virtues,  to  which  they  may  be  very  serviceable  whilst 
they  keep  within  their  bounds. Boyle. 


Ir  is  useful  to  observe,  in  our  progress  through  life,  the 
chain  of  duties,  trials,  and  blessings,  which  imperceptibly 
conduct  us  from  one  period  to  another;  and  how  successive 
comforts  and  blessings  spring  from  previous  duties.  Thus 
the  diligence,  sobriety,  and  virtuous  habits  of  youth,  will, 
in  middle  age,  ensure  to  us,  through  God's  blessing,  the 
respect  of  the  world,  and  success  in  our  pursuits,  and  the 
active  and  useful  employments  of  that  period,  added  to 
early  and  continued  piety  and  benevolence,  will  produce  an 
old  age  of  comfort  and  consolation.  Thus  proceeding  in 
the  way  we  should  go,  we  reap,  from  the  same  source,  our 
reward  for  the  past,  and  our  encouragement  for  the  future. 
— —Mrs.  King. 


In  this  world  we  are  children  standing  on  the  bank  of  a 
mighty  river.  Casting  our  eyes  upward  and  downward, 
along  the  channel,  we  discern  various  windings  of  its 
current;  and  perceive  that  it  is  now  visible,  now  obscure, 
and  now  entirely  hidden  from  our  view.  But  being  far 
removed  from  the  fountain  whence  it  springs,  and  from  the 
ocean  into  which  it  is  emptied,  wo  are  unable  to  form  any 
conceptions  of  the  beauty,  usefulness,  or  grandeur  of  its 
progress.  Lost  in  perplexity  and  ignorance,  we  gaze, 
wonderi  and  despond.  In  this  situation,  a  messenger  from 
heaven  comes  to  our  relief,  with  authentic  information  of 
its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  end ;  conducts  us  backward 
to  the  fountain,  and  leads  us  forward  to  the  ocean.  This 
river  is  the  earthly  system  of  providence:  the  Bible  is  the 
celestial  messenger:  and  Heaven  is  the  ocean  in  which  all 
preceding  dispensations  find  their  end. — D wight, 
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THE    DAISY    IN    INDIA. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower! 

Jly  motUer-countrj's  white  ;vud  red, 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  liour, 

Never  to  me  such  heauty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 

A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 

Thiue  embryo  sprang  to  biith. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Whose  tribes  beneath  our  luital  skies 
Shut  close  theii-  leaves  while  vapoura  lower ; 

But,  when  the  Sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  imabash'd  but  modest  eyes 

Follow  liis  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies, 

Then  fold  themselves  to  rest. 

Tlirice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

To  tliis  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant-offepring  tower 

In  gorgeoue  liveries  all  the  year : 
Thou,  only  Thou,  are  little  here, 

Like  worth  unfriended  or  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me, 
While  liappy  in  my  father's  bower. 

Thou  slialt  the  blithe  memorial  be ; 
The  fairy  sports  of  infancy. 

Youth's  golden  age,  and  manliood's  prime, 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends— ^vith  thee 

Aie  mine  in  tliis  fair  clime. 

Tlirice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

I'll  rear  thee  with  atrembUng  hand: 
O !  for  the  Ajiril  sun  and  shower. 

The  sweet  May-dews  of  that  fiur  land, 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 

lu  every  walk !  — that  hero  might  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand. 

An  hundred  from  one  root ! 

Tlirice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

To  me  the  pledge  of  Hope  imseen ; 
Wlien  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 

For  joys  that  ipcre^  or  miffht  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind,  how — fresh  and  gi-een, 

I  saw  thee  rising  from  the  dust, 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  sereije, 

Aad  place  in  God  my  trust. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI-. 
MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Jo.  IV.     Heat.    Temperature.    Radiation. 
Conduction. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  svhether  heat  should  be  regarded  as  a 
substance,  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
■which  it  penetrates  and  diffuses  itself  among  the 
particles  of  every  other  element;  or  as  a  quality, 
inseparable  from  matter,  and  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  for  those  unceasing  fluctuations  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  phenomena. 

The  resistless  energies  of  this  omnipotent  and 
all-pervading  agent  are  in  constant  operation.  There 
is  not  an  instant  of  time  that  heat  is  not  performing 
some  important  duty  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purijoses.  Among  all  the  works  of  God,  we  know 
of  none  on  which  the  evidences  of  design  are  more 
conspicuously  inscribed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  heat,  be  it  a 
culiar  substance,  or  a  peculiar  property,  we  know 
lat  it  exists.  To  its  influence  we  are  indebted  for 
the  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  life,  for 
all  that  cheers  the  eye,  delights  the  car,  and  gratifies 
the  taste.  Nor  is  it  to  heat  only,  but  to  its  being 
•upplied  to  US  iu  its  due  proportions,  that  we  owe  so 


much.  Its  excess,  or  its  deficiency,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  In  one  case, 
the  earth  would  become  a  parched  desert,  in  the 
other,  an  ice-bound  plain. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  distinguish  between 
heat  itself,  and  the  sensation  of  heat.  The  first  is  a 
cause,  the  second  its  effect.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
mistakes,  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  terms, 
meaning  sometimes  one  thing,  and  at  other  times 
another,  the  term  caloric  is  now  extensively  employed 
by  scientific  writers,  to  denote  that  condition  of 
bodies,  by  which  the  sensation  of  heat  is  produced, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  define  the  cause  of  heat,  as 
distinct  from  its  effects.  Wishing  to  refrain,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  scientific  phraseology,  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  ordinary  term  (heat), 
requesting  our  readers  to  remember  that,  imless  the 
contrary  is  distinctly  stated,  it  always  means  heat,  as 
an  element,  residing  in,  or  operating  upon,  matter, 
without  any  regard  to  our  feelings. 

By  the  continual  use  of  the  terms  heat  and  cold,  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  we  sometimes  employ  the 
latter  term,  as  if  it  was  descriptive  of  an  element,  or 
agent,  equally  energetic  in  its  effects  as  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  whose  properties 
are  directly  the  opposite  of  those  possessed  by  heat. 
Cold  is  only  the  absence  of  heat.  It  is  easier,  and, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  more  natural  to  say, 
"  It  is  cold,"  than  it  is  to  describe  that  condition  by 
saying,  "There  is  a  deficiency  of  heat."  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  correct  definition.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  gradual  abstraction  of  heat  from  a 
body,  which  at  first  may  possess  so  much  of  it  as  to 
be  unapproachable,  induces  the  sensation  we  denomi- 
nate cold.  But  cold  is  only  a  relative  term.  We 
know  nothing  of  matter  where  heat  is  not  present. 
There  is  less  heat  in  one  substance  than  in  another; 
but  of  absolute  cold  we  have  no  conception. 

Temperature  is  a  term  that  will  very  often  occur 
whilst  treating  of  the  properties  of  heat.  We  think 
it  right  at  once  to  explain  its  signification.  The 
temperature  of  a  bsdy  means  its  sensible  heat,  that  is, 
the  heat  of  which  some  estimate  may  be  formed  by 
a  thermometer*,  a  useful  instrument,  that  we  shall 
describe  particularly  hereafter.  In  comparing  two 
different  substances,  or  two  distinct  parts  of  the 
same  substance,  if  we  find  the  first  communicates  to 
the  thermometer  more  heat  than  the  second,  we  say 
the  temperature  of  the  former  is  higher  than  tliat  of 
the  latter,  or,  that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  former.  Higher  and  lower, 
as  applied  to  temperature,  are  terms  that  evidently 
owe  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  the  thermometer ; 
since  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat 
present  in  any  substance  with  which  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  is  placed  in  contact,  the  lower  will  the 
column  of  mercury,  or  other  fluid  within  the  tube, 
descend ;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  scnsilile  heat, 
the  higher  will  it  rise.  The  sensible,  or  as  it  is  com 
monly  termed,  free  heat,  thus  discoverable  in  any 
particular  substance  by  the  aid  of  a  thermometer, 
must  be  viewed,  as  entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
which  permanently  resides  in  that  substance,  or 
which  may  be  temporarily  combined  with  it  in  a 
latent,  that  is,  a  concealed  state.  We  may  satisfy 
ourselves,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  has  entered 
into  some  particular  substance,  but  we  can  neither 
detect  the  presence,  nor  estimate  the  quantity,  of  that 
which  is  latent,  by  our  ordinary  perceptions,  nor 
through  the  agency  of  a  thermometer. 

Heat   is    communicable    from    one    substance    to 

•  The  thermometer  obtains  its  name  from  two   Greek  words,' 
therme,  heat,  and  metron,  a  mvjisure. 
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another  by  radiation  and  by  conduction.  Radiation 
takes  place  between  bodies  whose  temperatures  are 
unequal,  at  sensible  distances.  Contact  is  a  condition 
essential  to  conduction. 

If  a  piece  of  heated  metal  be  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  a  room,  midway  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor, 
heat  will  be  disengaged  from  it  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, upwards,  downwards,  horizontally,  and  ob- 
liquely, which  may  be  proved  by  the  melting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  tallow  placed  at  certain  distances 
around  the  metal.  This  is  an  instance  of  radiation. 
When  the  bowl  ot  a  metal  spoon  is  left,  for  a  few' 
minutes,  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  the  handle  of  the  spoon 
acquires  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  tea. 
Here  we  have  an  instance  of  conduction.  In  one 
case,  the  heat  separated  from  the  metal  will  affect 
the  tallow  at  some  distance,  passing  readily  through, 
or  among,  the  particles  of  the  intervening  air.  In 
the  other  case,  the  heat  first  communicating  with 
that  part  of  the  spoon  in  contact  with  the  tea,  it  is, 
if  we  may  employ  the  expression,  pushed  forward 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  metal,  along  the  handle, 
until  it  reaches  its  extremity. 

As  radiation  and  conduction  commonly  operate 
together,  they  may  be  considered  as  different  parts, 
or  rather,  different  forms,  of  the  same  process ;  both 
equally  dependent  on  that  property  peculiar  to  heat, 
by  which  it  tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  every  direction, 
and  among  the  particles  of  every  species  of  matter, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  size,  colour,  or  quality. 
Thus,  if  any  number  of  vessels,  some  constructed 
of  metal,  others  of  wood,  others  of  stone,  and  others 
of  glass,  each  vessel  containing  a  liquid  of  a  different 
kind  and  at  a  different  temperature,  be  placed  in  the 
same  room,  the  liquids  and  the  vessels  containing 
them  will,  in  a  few  hours,  all  arrive  at  the  same 
temperature,  which  will  be  that  of  the  air  in  the 
room.  The  same  would,  of  course,  be  the  result, 
with  solid  or  aeriform  bodies,  as  with  liquids. 

Radiation  and  conduction  may  be  further  explained 
by  considering  the  former  as  operating  at  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  whilst  the  latter  goes  on  throughout  their 
interior  parts.  The  rate  at  which  heat  is  radiated 
and  conducted  by  any  substance,  depends  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  that  substance 
is  composed.  Radiation  is  also  influenced  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  colours  and  other  conditions 
of  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 

Those  bodies  into  which  heat  enters  with  facility. 


and  among  whose  particles  it  is  transmitted  rapidly, 
are  called  good  conductors.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
heat  among  their  particles,  are  termed  bad  conductors. 
The  latter  arc  frequently  denominated  non-conductors,  a 
description  not  philosophically  correct;  since  every  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted  will  conduct  heat, 
although  in  some  its  transmission  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Among  good  conductors  the  metals  are  the  best : 
of  these  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  copper,  are  nearly 
equal.  The  next  in  order  are  iron  and  zinc,  then 
tin,  and  the  slowest  conductor  of  them  all  is  lead. 
Wood,  stone,  and  bricks,  are  among  the  bad  con- 
ductors: of  this  class  the  most  perfect  are  wool, 
hair,  cotton,  the  fur  of  animals,  the  feathers  of  birds, 
and  especially  the  down  of  the  swan.  Liquids  and 
aeriform  bodies,  when  there  is  no  motion  among  their 
particles,  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  If  freedom  of 
motion  be  established,  they  become  good  conductors. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
more  fully  the  operation  of  Heat  as  respects  conduc- 
tion and  radiation.  We  rather  desire  that  our 
readers  may  complain  of  the  brevity  of  our  remarks, 
than  that  they  should  feel  fatigued  by  our  becoming 
tedious.  R.  R. 


The  energy  of  every  function  is  regulated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  organs  oxer 
cising  that  function  receive.  The  muscles  employed  in 
the  most  vigorous  actions,  are  always  found  to  receive  the 
largest  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  commonly  observed  that 
the  right  fore-leg  of  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  right  arm 
in  man,  is  stronger  than  the  left;  much  of  this  superior 
strength  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  education,  the  right 
arm  being  more  habitually  used  than  the  left.  But  still 
tlie  different  mode  in  which  the  arteries  are  distribuled  to 
the  two  arras,  constitutes  a  natural  source  of  inequaUty. 
The  artery  supplying  the  right  arm  with  blood,  first  arises 
from  the  aorta,  and  it  proceeds  in  a  more  diiect  course 
from  the  heart  than  the  artery  of  the  left  arm,  which  has  its 
origin  in  common  with  the  artery  of  that  side  of  the  head. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  right  arm  is  originally 
better  supplied  with  nourishment  than  the  left.  It  may  be 
alleged  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  in  birds,  where 
any  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  two  wings  would  have 
disturbed  the  regularity  of  llight,  the  aorta,  when  it  has 
arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  chest,  divides  with  perfect 
equality  into  two  branches,  so  that  both  wings  receive 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  muscles, 
being  thus   equally  nourished,    preserve  that   equality  of 

strength,    which   their   function   rigidly   demand?. Dr. 

Roget's  Bridqeivaier  Treatise. 
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ST.    DUNSTAN'S   IN   THE   WEST, 
Fleet-Strkkt,  London. 

DuNSTAN,  from  whom  this  church  is  called,  was, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  religious  edifices  in 
this  country  that  bear  his  name,  a  favourite  saint 
among  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors.  He  was  born, 
some  time  in  the  tenth  century,  at  Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire,  a  town  not  more  famous  for  its  ancient 
abbey  than  for  the  Christmas-blossoming  thorn, 
■which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  fondly  allcaed  to 
have  stuck,  as  a  dry  staff,  into  the  ground,  on 
founding  there  the  first  Christian  church  in  Great 
Britain.  Dunstan,  like  some  others  on  record,  paid 
a  tax  for  his  reputation  in  science  and  art  during  a 
period  of  thick  darkness:  he  was  accused  before 
King  Athelstan  of  practising  magic  j  and  from  his 
skill  in  music,  probably,  arose  the  serious  charge 
of  his  harp  (which  might  have  been  an  ^Eolian,) 
playing  of  itself ! 

St.  Diinstan's  harp,  fast  by  the  wall, 

Upon  a  peg  did  hang-a ; 
The  harp  itself,  with  ly  and  all, 

Untouched  by  hand  did  twang-a. 

Banished  from  court  in  consequence  of  this  foolish 
accusation,  he  retired,  according  to  the  monkish 
legend,  to  a  solitary  cell  at  Glastonbury,  carrying 
^Yith  him  his  taste  for  the  black  art.  But  his  talents 
lay  not  only  in  music  and  painting  :  he  is  said  to 
have  been  an  admirable  worker  in  iron  and  brass, — a 
circumstance  which  may  have  furnished  materials 
for  the  story  of  his  having  seized  the  arch-fiend, 
who  came  to  see  him  in  female  disguise,  by  the  nose, 
with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs. 

The  real  history  of  Dunstan  is,  that  he  became 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  was  received  at  the  court  of 
Edgar  at  the  death  of  Athelstan  and  Edmund  ;  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  and  Worcester  together, 
and,  subseqTiently,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where 
he  died  in  987.  Fiction,  however,  followed  the  holy 
man  into  his  grave;  for  when  the  son  of  Earl 
Harold  was  buried  near  him,  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, St.  Dunstan,  unable  to  find  rest,  is  said  to 
have  got  up  from  under  the  high  altar,  to  complain 
of  the  affront. 

The  church  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent memoir,  is  of  very  ancient  foundation  ;  but  the 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  1237,  when  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Westminster  bestowed  it  on  Henry  the 
Third.  That  monarch  assigned  the  profits  to  the 
Domus  conversorum,  or  house  for  converted  Jews, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Rolls  in  Chancery-lane. 
Many  of  our  readers  recollect  the  late  church  of  St. 
Dunstan,  Fleet-street,  with  its  large  projecting  clock, 
so  useful  in  that  busy  part  of  the  town;  the  imposing 
statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  niche  in  the  eastern 
wall;  and  above  all,  the  two  grim  figures  of 
"  Hercules's,"  as  they  are  called  in  an  old  account 
of  London,  "  or  wild  men,  appearing  as  big  as  life, 
with  each  a  knotty  club  in  his  hand,  wherewith  they 
alternately  strike  the  quarters ;  not  only  their  arms, 
but  even  thsir  heads,  moving  at  every  blow.  They 
are  placed  so  as  be  visible  to  such  as  pass  on  the 
south  side  »{  the  street,  whence  they  are  more  ad- 
mired by  many  of  the  populace  on  Sundays,  than 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  tfrom  the  pulpit  within. 
They  were  set  up  in  1671." 

These  giants  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  however,  gives  them  their  being 
mare  than  fifty  years  too  early,  when  he  mentions 
Richie  Mooipliea  as  entering  Fleet-street  when  "  the 
twa  iron  carles  yondw,  at  the  kirk  beside  the  port, 
were  just  banging  out  sax  o'  the  clock."     These  once 


familiar  objects  have  been  removed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford's  house,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

We  are  told  that  "  St.  Dunstan's  was  a  fair  and 
beautiful  church  in  IC.^2."  It  narrowly  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire  of  London  in  166(),  as  well  as 
a  dreadful  conflagration  which  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1 730.  Owing  to  this  exemption 
from  the  almost  universal  fate  of  city  churches  by 
fire,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West  was  rich  in  old 
monuments,  which  are  transferred  to  the  present 
building,  and  are  well  worthy  the  notice  of  tlie 
curious.  As  lately  as  1820  this  church  underwent 
considerable  repairs,  there  being  then  little  pro- 
spect of  the  alterations  which  have  since  taken 
place.  These,  namely,  the  widening  of  that  part  of 
Fleet-street  by  an  addition  of  thirty  feet,  and  the 
erection  of  a  spacious  and  elegant  church  in  place  of 
the  old  one,  which,  certainly,  ne'J'er  struck  us  as 
remarkably  "  fair  or  beautiful,"  we  consider  as  among 
the  most  valuable  and  important  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  London.  The  view  of  such 
obvious  benefits  to  the  public  is  gratifying  to  every 
Englishman  who  loves  his  country. 

The  present  St.  Dunstan's,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving,  was  finished  in  1832,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  the  late  John 
Shaw,  Esq.,  who  was  suddenly  called  hence  at  the 
very  period  of  its  completion.  The  gothic  tower, 
together  with  the  beautiful  stone  lantern  with  whicli 
it  is  surmounted,  is  of  a  commanding  height,  and 
is  seen  from  various  points  to  great  advantage.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tower  is  an  ornamented  doorway,  in 
front  of  which  runs  an  iron  railing,  so  near  to  the 
building,  as  to  impair  the  general  etfect.  The  tower 
is  square,  but  at  the  height  of  nearly  ninety  feet, 
takes  an  octagon  shape :  its  summit  is  embattled, 
and  surmounted  with  four  lofty  octagonal  pinnacles. 
The  rich  and  elegant  lantern  springing  from  the 
tower,  and  formed  of  beautiful  freestone,  is  crowned 
with  a  florid  and  delicately-wrought  parapet,  tlie 
height  of  which  is  130  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  connected  with  the  tower  by  a 
passage,  and  built  of  brick  :  it  is  an  octagon  about 
50  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  seating  800  persons, 
there  being,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  200  sittings  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  The  windows  are  filled  witli 
richly-stained  glass,  "  casting  a  dim  religious  light" 
upon  the  walls  and  monuments,  and  giving  that 
mingled  aspect  of  gravity  and  beauty  so  appropriate 
to  the  place  where  God's  honour  dwelleth.  As  the 
front  range  of  the  building  has  a  southern  aspect, 
the  communion-table  is  at  the  northern  end  of  tlie 
church  instead  of  the  east. 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  reference  to  the  engraving, 
that  a  suitable  character  of  antiquity  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  house  adjoining  the  church  westward. 
This  fabric  has  been  erected  for  the  Law  Life  Assu- 
rance Society,  established  in  1823. 

Immediately  beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  so  entitled  from  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  Robert  Clifford,  to  whom  the  estate 
was  given  by  King  Edward  the  Second:  at  the 
death  of  this  Robert,  his  wife  Isabel  granted  it  to 
students  of  law.  Further  on  is  Chancery  Lane, 
once  called  A'ifio  Street,  but  which,  some  centuries 
since,  received  its  present  name  from  the  places 
it  contains  for  the  despatch  of  Chancery  business ; 
amongst  others,  the  Rolls.  This  is  a  repository 
for  all  rolls  in  Chancery,  and  other  records  since 
the  year  1377.  It  was  first  a  house  of  converted 
Jews,  founded  by  Henry  the  Third  in  1233,  when 
a  chapel  was  erected  for  their  use,  and  they  were 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith:  but  in  1290,  all 
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Jews  were  banished  this  ki^dom ;  and,  the  object  not 
answering,  Edward  the  Third  gave  the  house  to  E. 
Burstall,  clerk,  the  first  master  of  the  Rolls,  whose 
successors  in  that  office  have  had  a  residence  there 
over  since. 

As  Temple  Bar,  to  which  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's 
extends,  is  iucluded  in  our  engraving,  we  cannot 
close  this  paper  without  some  mention  of  that  famous 
gate.  Before  the  fire  of  London,  the  liberties  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were  divided  only 
by  posts,  rails,  and  a  chain ;  as  was  the  case  with 
Holborn,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapcl  bars.  Hence 
the  terms,  Holborn  bars,  Paul's  chain,  &c.  The  editor 
of  Stow's  Survey,  describing  the  present  Temple  Bar, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  since,  says,  "  It  is  a 
stately  gate  with  two  posterns,  one  on  each  side,  for 
the  convenience  of  foot-passengers,  with  strong  gates 
to  shut  up  in  the  nights,  and  always  good  store  of 
watchmen,  the  better  to  prevent  danger.  It  is  built 
all  of  Portland  stone,  and  of  rustic  work  below. 
Over  the  gateway  on  the  east  side,  are  the  effigies  in 
stone  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and  on 
the  west  side  are  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the 
Second  in  Roman  habits.  The  statues  are  good,  the 
only  (hsadvantage  being,  the  hurry  of  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  viewed,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  be  curious,  and'  prevents  the  attention  to 
them  which  they  would  otherwise  command.  Tem- 
ple-bar is  the  handsomest  gate  about  town,  and 
deserves  some  degree  of  applause."  On  Temple 
Bar  it  was  customary  to  fix  the  heads  of  men  who 
had  been  executed  for  crimes  against  the  king  and 
government.  The  last  dreadful  display  on  this  gate 
was  in  1746  and  1747,  when  the  Lords  Kilmarnock, 
Ealmerino,  and  Lovat,  and  Charles  Ratcliffe,  suffered 
on  Tower-hill,  for  their  treasonable  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  prince-pretender. 

The  houses  in  this  district  were  formerly  in  great 
request ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  extract  from  a  faithful 
work,  entitled,  A  New  View  of  London,  1 708.  "  One 
house  is  let  near  Temple  Bar  for  3C0/.  sterling  per 
annum,  with  1-100/.  fine;  and  few  or  none  let  under  40/. 
or  50/.  I  find  it  recorded  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber, 
who  kept  the  coffee-house,  which  is  now  the  Rainbow, 
by  the  Inner  Temple  gate  (one  of  the  first  in  Eng- 
land), was,  in  the  year  1657,  presented,  by  the  inquest 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west,  for  making  and  selhng 
a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee,  as  a  great  nuisance  and 
prejudice  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  And  who 
would  then  have  thought  London  would  ever  have 
had  near  three  thousand  such  nuisances  ?  and  that 
coffee  would  have  been  (as  now)  so  much  drank  by 
the  best  of  quaUty,  and  physicians  ?"  M. 


JcDGK  BtiLLER,  when  in  the  company  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  sixteen,  cautioned  him  against  being  led  astray 
by  the  example  or  persuasions  of  others,  and  said,  "  If  I 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  some  of  those  who  called 
themselves  my  friends  when  1  was  young,  instead  of  being 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  I  should  have 
died  long  ago  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench." 


Since  a  few  minutes  can  turn  the  healthiest  bodies  into 
breathless  carcasses,  and  put  those  very  things  which  we 
had  principally  relied  on,  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
it  were  little  less  than  madness,  to  repose  a  distrustlcss  trust 
in  these  transitory  possessions,  or  treacherous  advantages, 
Mhich  we  enjoy  but  by  so  fickle  a  tenure.  No;  we  must 
never  venture  to  wander  far  from  God,  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  death  is  far  enough  from  us;  but  rather,  in  tlie 
very  height  of  our  jollity,  we  should  endeavour  to  remem- 
ber, that  they  who  feast  tliemselves  tc-day,  may,  themselves, 
prove  feasts  for  the  worms  to-morrow, — Bovi-u. 


THE  FLESH-FLY. 

The  history  of  the  Flesh-fly  (musca  carnariaj  is 
better  known  than  that  of  the  common  one.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  on  flesh,  and  then  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  fly-blown.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  par- 
ticles which  form  an  organized  body,  shall,  on  its 
dissolution,  serve  for  the  sustentation  of  others ;  and 
hence,  when  an  animal  dies,  it  is  taken  possession  of, 
in  one  way  or  another,  by  those  which  are  living. 

In  hot  weather  a  dead  body  runs  rapidly  into  putre- 
faction, and  in  that  state  attracts,  by  its  odour,  those 
flies  which  lay  their  eggs  in  flesh,  and  the  carcass  is 
very  soon  occupied  by  myriads  of  maggots,  which 
are  hatched  from  those  eggs,  and  are  flies  in  the 
larva  state.  "When  we  think  of  the  horrible  odour 
which  a  putrefying  animal  emits,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wise  arrangement  by  which  its  very  odour 
is  made  agreeable  to  multitudes  of  living  creatures; 
for,  as  Paley  remarks,  maggots  revel  in  putrefaction. 
We  observe,  also,  that  the  odour  is  most  powerful  at 
those  times  when  flies  are  most  numerous  and  active, 
that  is,  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  egg  itself  there  is  the  very  wise  provision, 
that  it  is  hatched  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  maggot 
arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  a  week ;  and  thus  we  see 
how  divine  wisdom  is  displayed  in  every  thing,  even 
in  what,  to  ordinary  comprehension,  is  most  disagree- 
able or  disgusting.  If  the  fly's  egg  did  not  hatch  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  larva  soon  attain  its  full 
growth,  the  object  in  view  would  not  be  gained. 

In  some  other  species  of  flies  whose  larva;  feed  on 
flesh,  not  a  single  moment  is  lost ;  for,  instead  of  an 
egg  being  laid,  the  larva  is  deposited  in  the  living 
state,  the  egg  having  been  previously  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  parent ;  this,  indeed,  is  stated  to 
occur  very  often  with  the  common  flesh,  or  blow- 
fly.— Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist. 


In  riding  from  Portrush  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  with 
some  company,  we  had  occasion  to  ford  the  river  Bush, 
near  the  sea ;  and  as  the  fishermen  were  going  to  haul 
tlieir  net,  we  stopped  to  see  their  success.  As  soon  as  the 
dog  perceived  the  men  to  move,  he  instantly  ran  down  the 
river  of  his  own  accord,  and  took  post  in  the  middle  of  it, 
on  some  shallows,  where  he  could  occasionally  either  rim 
or  swim,  and  in  this  position  he  placed  himself,  with  all 
the  eagerness  and  attention  so  strongly  observable  in  a 
pointer  dog,  who  sets  his  game :  we  were  for  some  time  at 
a  loss  to  ajjjirehend  his  scheme,  but  the  event  soon  satisfied 
us,  and  amply  justified  the  prudence  of  the  animal,  for  the 
fish,  when  they  feel  the  net,  always  endeavour  to  make 
directly  out  to  sea.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  salmon, 
escaping  from  the  net,  rushed  down  the  stream  with  great 
velocity,  toward  the  ford,  where  the  dog  stood  to  receive 
him  at  an  advantage.  A  very  diverting  chase  now  com- 
menced, in  which,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  we 
could  discern  the  whole  track  of  the  fish,  with  all  its  rapid 
turnings  and  windings.  After  a  smart  pursuit,  the  dog 
found  himself  left  considerably  behind,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  deepening,  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  swimming.  But  instead  of  following  this 
desperate  game  any  longer,  he  readily  gave  it  over,  and 
ran  with  all  his  speed  directly  down  the  river,  till  he  was 
sure  of  being  again  sea-ward  of  the  salmon,  where  he  took 
post,  as  before,  in  his  pointer's  attitude.  Here  the  fish  a 
second  time  met  him,  and  a  fresh  pursuit  ensued,  in  which, 
after  various  attempts,  the  salmon  at  last  made  its  way  out 
to  the  sea,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenious  and  \igorous 
exertions  of  its  pursuer. 

Though  the  dog  did  not  succeed  at  this  time,  yet  I  was 
informed,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  run 
down  his  game ;  and  the  fishermen  assured  me,  that  ho 
was  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  by  turning  the 
salmon  toward  the  net;  in  which  point  of  view,  his  efforts 
in  some  measure  corresponded  with  the  cannonade  of  stones, 
which  1  mentioned  at  Cairick-a-rede. — -Hamilton'.'j 
Antrim, 
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Fig.  1. 


COTTON.    No.  II. 

The  first  process  which  the  cotton-wool  has  to  undergo 
on  reachinc  British  ground,  is  that  of  batting  ,-  this  is 
only  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  seeds  from  the 
■wool,  than  has  as  yet  taken  place,  and  is  performed 
by  what  is  called  a  batting  machine.  The  batting 
machine  consists  of  two  rollers,  moved  by  machinery, 
through  which  the  cotton  is  passed.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  struck  with  a  series  of  scutchers,  which  act 
like  flails,  while  the  seeds,  being  loosened^  are  driven 
ofiF  by  a  number  of  fanners. 

The  next  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  the  opera- 
tion of  CARDING;  that  is,  of  placing,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  kind  of  iron  combs,  or  cards,  all  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton  in  one  direction,  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  mode  in  which  these  cards  act,  may  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the 
annexed  engraving.  If  the 
lower  card,  a,  is  loaded  with 
a  quantity  of  cotton-wool, 
and  the  upper  card  is 
moved  in  the  direction  b  c, 
a  certain  portion  of  the 
wool  will  be  removed  from 
the  card  a,  and  the  fibres 
will  be  partially  drawn  out 
into  parallel  rows ;  this  operation  is  re[)eated  several 
times  until  it  is  sulTiciently  disentangled. 

If  the  upper  card  is  turned  round,  as  in  fig.  2, 
it  is  evident,  from  the 
disposition  of  its  teeth  in 
reference  to  those  of  the 
lower  card,  a,  that  if  it  is 
drawn  in  the  direction  c  b, 
it  will  remove  the  whole  of 
the  wool  from  the  lower 
card,  in  the  form  of  a  well 
combed  and  uniform  fleece. 
This  operation  was  origi- 
nally performed  by  hand-cards,  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
being  passed  through  the  loops  d  and  e.  This  mode 
of  carding  being  very  laborious  and  inconvenient, 
the  lower  card  was  at  first  fixed  to  a  strong  upright 
beam  of  wood,  and  was  then  called  a  stock-card ; 
the  workman  thereby  had  both  hands  at  liberty  to 
manage  the  upper  card,  and  was  consequently  able 
to  work  with  greater  rapidity  and  less  exertion ; 
subsequently,  when  machinery  began  to  be  applied 
more  extensively  to  this  manufacture,  the  card- 
ing-machine  was  invented.  The  engraving  shows 
a  section  of  such  portions  of  this  machine,  as  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  principle  on  which  it  acts. 


Fig.  2. 
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CitRDINO    MACHINE, 


A,  is  a  large  roller,  revolving  on  its  axis  at  c,  the 
circumference  of  yrliich  is  covered  with  u  quantity  of 


carding-tccth.  These  teeth,  however,  do  not  cover  the 
whole  of  its  surface,  but  form,  as  it  were,  a  broad 
belt,  bound  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  roller, 
which  acts  the  part  of  the  lower  card  in  the  hand- 
cards  ;  B,  the  upper  card,  is  in  this  case  a  fixture. 
The  cylinder,  loaded  with  cotton-wool,  being  put 
in  motion,  the  wool  is  quickly  disentangled ;  at 
certain  intervals,  the  smaller  roller  d,  also  covered 
with  card-teeth,  approaches  the  roller  a,  and,  its 
teeth  being  properly  inclined  for  that  purpose,  re- 
moves the  carded  cotton  from  it.  This  small  roller 
is  called  a  taker  off,  and  having  received  the  cotton  in 
the  form  of  a  long  fleece  or  belt,  passes  it  between 
the  rollers  e  and  f,  which  draw  it  out  into  a  long 
roll,  and  deposit  it  in  the  tin  box  g. 

Tliese  rolls  are  now,  by  a  process  called  drawing,  or 
roving,  drawn  out  into  greater  lengths,  and  rendered ' 
more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  being  spun  into  a  thread. 

Spinning,  or  converting  cotton-wool  into  thread, 
is  the  next  process  in  the  manufacture  of  this  useful 
material.  The  rudest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
ancient  implements  employed  for  this  purpose,  were 
the  distaflf  and  spindle.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat 
the  same  plan  has  been  resorted  to,  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  every  country  yet  discovered,  and 
that  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  still  employ  this  simple  invention. 


SPINNING    WITH    SPINDLE 
AND    DISTAIF. 


By  referring  to  the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen,  J;hat 
both  hands  of  the  spinster  must  be  constantly 
employed,  and  that  great  practice  and  dexterity 
would  be  necessary,  to  produce  a  thread  even 
tolerably  fine  or  oven ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  made  could  not  be  very  considerable. 

The  hand-wheel  was  the  next  invention :  by  this. 


OltlCINAI.    HAND-WHEEL, 


more  thread  could  be  spun,  but  still  its  goodness 
depended  on  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  work- 
woman. 

The  next  improvement  was  that  of  causing  the 
wheel  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  treddle  moved 
by  the  foot,  so  that  both  hands  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  the  thread.  In  this  state  the  cotton- 
spinning  renminedj  till  the  invention  of  the  Spinning 
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Jeniiy,  in  the  year  1767,  by  James  Ilargreaves,  a 
weaver  at  Stanhill  near  Church,  a  few  miles  from 
Blackburn,  iu  Lancashire. 

"  He  was  a  plain,  industrious,  but  illiterate  man, 
and  possessed  little  mechanical  skill  or  talent.  An 
anecdote  is  still  recorded  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
which  ascribes  to  accident,  the  parent  of  so  many 
useful  discoveries,  the  first  invention  of  the  Jenny. 
A  number  of  young  people  were  one  day  assembled 
at  play  at  Hargreaves's  house,  during  the  hour 
generally  allotted  to  dinner,  and  the  wheel  at  which  he 
or  some  of  the  family  were  spinning,  was  by  accident 
overturned.  The  thread  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  spinner,  and  as  the  wheel  itself  was  prevented 
by  the  frame-work  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  velocity  it  had  acquired,  still  gave  motion 
to  the  spindle,  which  continued  to  revolve  as  before. 
Hargreaves  surveyed  this  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
attention.  He  expressed  his  surprise  in  exclamations 
which  were  long  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  continued  again  and  again  to  turn  round  the 
wheel  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  with  an  interest  which 
was  at  the  time  taken  for  mere  indolence.  He  had 
before  attempted  to  spin  two  or  three  spindles, 
affixed  to  the  ordinary  wheel,  holding  the  several 
threads  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  but  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  spindles  rendered  the 
attempt  ineffectual.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
circumstance  paved  the  way  to  his  subsequent  im- 
provements." 

The  engraving  will  explain  the  principle  on  which 
the   Spinning  Jenny  acts,     a  and  b  are  two  pieces 


of  wood,  between  which  the  rovmgs  arc  drawn; 
tliese,  when  pressed  together,  act  like  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  allow  the  thread  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
spindles,  c  c,  which  are  turned  round  by  machinery ; 
of  course  the  annexed  diagram  must  not  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  machine  itself,  or  c\en  any  part  of 
it  accurately,  it  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the^jrt- 
ciple.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Ilargreaves 
possessed  but  little  mechanical  skill ;  his  first  machine, 
therefore,  was  naturally  clumsy  and  imperfect ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  made  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  the  clasp  by  which  the  thread  was  drawn 
out  was  the  stalk  of  a  brier  cut  in  two.  The  secrecy 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  work,  prevented  his 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  good  mechanic.  Rude, 
however,  as  this  first  attempt  was,  and  although  it 
only  worked  eight  spindles,  still  the  improvement 
upon  the  old  system  was  very  manifest.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Spinning  Jenny  consists  in  one 
hand  being  able  to  spin  a  great  number  of  threads 
at  once,  and  although  at  first  that  number  was  small, 
yet  it  was  materially  increased  as  the  machine  became 
more  perfect. 

For  some  time  Hai-greaves  contrived  to  conceal  his 
invention,  and  only  employed  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. It  soon,  however,  became  known  that  he  had 
invented  a  spinning-machine ;  and  his  wife,  or  some 
of  his  family,  imprudently  boasting  of  having  spun 
a  pound  of  cotton  during  a  .short  absence  from  the 
sick-bed  of  a  neighbour,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  misguided  multitude  became  alarmed,  and  they 
.shortly  after  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his 
machine,  aud  also  part  of  his  furniture.     He  soon 


after  removed  to  Nottingham,  whither  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  stocking- weavers,  and  where  he  assisted 
in  the  erection  and  management  of  a  mill. 

Hargreaves  appears  to  have  been  little  qualified, 
either  by  education  or  address,  for  the  sphere  of  life 
into  which  he  was  now  removed ;  and  after  having 
assisted  various  persons  in  the  construction  of 
machinery,  and  communicated  to  each,  by  turns,  the 
whole  of  what  he  knew,  he  died  in  poverty,  ill- 
requited  by  his  employers,  and  little  known  to  the 
country  which  has  since  reaped  such  important  bene- 
fits from  his  discovery.  After  the  death  of  Har- 
greaves his  invention  received  many  improvements, 
which  rendered  the  Spinning  Jenny  a  much  more 
manageable  and  useful  machine. 

The  next  great  improvement  which  took  place  in 
the  art  of  spinning  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Richard)  Arkwright.  The  improvement 
of  Hargreaves  may  be  considered  as,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  result  of  accident ;  that  of  Arkwright  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  unwearied  application  and 
experiment.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  being  lengthened  by  passing  it  between 
two  rollers,  gave  a  hint  for  this  improvement,  but 
the  mode  of  drawing  out  a  thread  by  Arkwright's 
plan,  and  of  lengthening  the  bar  of  iron  by  the  rollers, 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  principle. 

If   a   roving,  or  loosely-twisted   cord   of   cotton- 


wool is  passed  between  the  rollers  a  and  b,  and  c 
and  D,  and  these  two  pair  of  rollers  are  moved  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  only  effect  produced  on  tlie 
cotton-cord  will  be  that  of  flattening  it ;  but  if  the 
rollers  c  and  d  are  made  to  revolve  with  twice  the 
rapidity  of  a  and  b,  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  yard  of 
cotton-cord  is  passed  between  these  last  rollers,  it 
will,  in  passing  through  c  and  d,  be  extended  to 
twice  that  length  ;  and  if  c  and  d  had  revolved  three 
times  faster  than  a  and  n,  to  three  times  its  original 
length.  In  this  consists  the  principle  of  Arkwright's 
improvement,  and  by  different  modifications  of  this 
principle,  the  cotton-wool  can  be  drawn  out  into  the 
most  delicately  fine  cotton-thread,  and  with  the 
greatest  certainty  as  to  equality  of  thickness. 

The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  well  imderstood 
by  the  fact  that,  by  its  assistance,  one  pound  of  cotton- 
wool has  been  drawn  out  into  a  sulHcient  length  to, 
form  3.5G  hanks,  each  hank  containing  840  yards  of 
thread,  so  that  one  pound  of  cotton  would  form  a 
thread  ICSJ  miles  and  280  yards  in  length.  The 
usual  average  number  of  hanks  is,  however,  from  200 
to  250  to  the  pound. 

The  system  of  spinning  introduced  by  Arkwright, 
was  found  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  thread  for  warp,  while  the  Jenny  of 
Hargreaves  was  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  the  wouf, 
or  weft,  for  the  coarse  kinds,  for  which  it  was  better 
adapted  indeed  than  the  more  perfect  machine  of 
Arkwright's. 

Sir  Kichard  Arkwright  was  originally  a  country 
barber,  who  by  diut  of  his  indefatigable  perseverance. 
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combined  with  consiaerable  mechanical  skill,  raised 
himself  to  rank  and  eminence,  and  acquired  a  large 
i'ortune. 

Ill  17C7,  Aikwright  came  to  Warrington,  where, 
relying  on  his  mechanical  acquirements,  he  endea- 
■  voured  to  construct  a  machine  to  produce  a  perpetual 
motion.  Luckily  for  himself  and  his  country,  his 
attention  was  diverted  from  this  impracticable  project, 
by  the  representations  of  Kay,  a  clockmaker  in  the 
town,  who  advised  him,  rather  to  apply  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  machinery  for  spinning  cotton. 
Kay,  it  seems,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  an 
invention  of  this  description,  and  he  and  Arkwright 
made  a  joint  application  to  P.  Atherton  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  for  assistance  to  carry  their  plans  into 
practice.  Mr.  Atherton,  deterred  by  the  homely 
appearance  of  the  two  projectors,  was  afraid  to  hazard 
his  property  in  the  undertaking,  but  agreed  to  send 
a  smith  and  a  watch-tool  maker,  to  construct  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  machinery. 

The  clockmaker's  work  was  performed  by  Kay,  to 
whom  in  reality  belongs  a  great  share  of  the  inven- 
tion, although  the  subsequent  improvements  of 
Arkwright  brought  it  to  a  perfect  state.  When 
the  machine  was  completed,  Arkwright,  in  1769, 
took  out  a  patent,  and  soon  after  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Smalley  of  Preston ;  the  speculation, 
however,  failed,  and  they  both  went  to  Nottingham, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  several  opulent  individuals, 
they  erected  a  large  cotton-mill  turned  by  horses. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  undertaking,  he  gradually 
enlarged  his  views,  and  in  his  hands,  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  cotton  became  a  great  national  manu- 
facture. During  five  years,  in  which  time  the  ma- 
chinery was  being  brought  to  perfection,  upwards  of 
20,000/.  was  expended  without  any  return  of  capital, 
but  the  midertaking  soon  became  extremely  lucrative, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  his  patent-right,  Ark- 
wright soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1786,  Arkwright  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  from  the  hun- 
dred of  Wirksworth.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1792,  at  his  works  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire. 

In  1770  another  machine  was  invented,  called  a 
9nule,  in  which  the  two  principles  of  the  spinning 
Jenny  and  of  Arkwright's  plan  are  combined. 

Having  already  noticed  the  art  of  weaving  at 
page  188,  Vol.  III.,  in  an  article  on  the  silk  manu- 
facture, we  shall  not  again  revert  to  the  subject, 
the  methods  employed  for  the  weaving  of  cotton 
fabrics  being  very  similar. 


SOCIETY.     VII. 
Effects  of  the  Conduct  of  a  Miser,  in  dif- 

j  FEIIENT    STATES    OP    SoCIETY. 

The  tendency  which  the  conduct  of  individuals,  in 
pursuing  their  own  private  and  selfish  ends,  has 
towards  promoting  the  interests  of  the  community, 
is  more  and  more  developed  as  Society  advances. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  miser;  one  whose 
selfishness  shows  itself  in  a  love  of  hoarding.  Such 
a  jierson,  though  his  individual  character  is  of  course 
every  where  the  same,  is  yet,  as  to  the  eil'ects  of  his 
conduct  on  others,  very  different  in  different  stages  of 
Society.  In  a  community  where  commercial  affairs 
are  yet  in  a  rude  and  infant  state,  the  conduct  of  a 
miser  is  mischievous  to  the  pubhc ;  while,  in  one 
that  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  he  is,  though  he 
does  not  intend  it,  benefiting  others  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  comforts, 


In  former  times,  the  miser  withdrew  from  use,  such 
articles  as  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  community  ; 
such  as  corn,  clothing,  furniture  of  various  kinds, 
and  above  all,  as  the  least  perishable,  and  least  bulky, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels.  All  these  things,  even 
if  not  kept  till  spoilt,  or  hidden,  so  as  to  be  altogether 
lost,  were  at  least  withdrawn  during  his  life-time, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  community.  But  the 
community  would  supply  the  want,  either  directly, 
by  the  labour  of  its  own  members,  or  by  exchanging 
with  other  nations  the  produce  of  that  labour.  Some 
few  instances  occur,  even  in  such  a  state  of'  society 
as  ours,  of  this  kind  of  hoarding,  but  they  are  very 
rare,  and  generally  on  a  small  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  as  far  advanced  in 
commercial  transactions,  as  almost  tlie  whole  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  said,  that  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tions, hoarding  ^yithd^aws  nothing  from  the  public 
use.  If  the  miser  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business, 
he  lives  himself,  indeed,  (as  in  the  other  case,)  on  a 
very  miserable  pittance:  but  his  desire  of  gain 
naturally  prompts  him  to  add  continually  his  profits 
to  his  capital.  Now,  his  capital  is  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  namely,  of  the  stock  that  is 
employed  profitably  in  producing  more  commodities  ; 
these  commodities  being  used  by  others,  though  the 
owner  will  not  indulge  himself  with  them.  If  he  is 
not  himself  engaged  in  business,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  lends  to  others,  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  his  store  ;  and  he  continues 
to  invest,  in  like  mannei-,  the  interest  they  pay  him. 
And  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  he  lends  to 
individuals,  or  invests  in  government-securities  :  for 
since  in  the  latter  case,  the  total  amount  of  the 
government  securities  is  not  increased,  (the  national 
debt  remaining  the  same,)  every  purchase  he  makes, 
sets  free  an  equal  amount,  which  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  some  private  borrower ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  one  who  will  employ  this 
borrowed  capital  productively,  in  trade,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures.  Whereas,  if  he  had  lived  in 
what  is  called  a  liberal  style,  most  of  what  he  has 
thus  laid  by,  would  have  been  spent  unproduetively 
in  grand  dinners,  the  employment  of  livery-servants, 
race-horses,  hounds,  &c.,  all  of  which  would  have 
left  behind  no  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

The  individuals,  however,  who  borrow  the  miser's 
money,  not  only  owe  him  no  thanks,  as  he  had  not 
their  benefit  in  view,  but  are  unable,  in  most  instances, 
to  refer  the  benefit  to  him.  We  can  no  more  trace 
the  actual  progress  of  each  sum  that  is  thus  thrown 
into  the  general  capital  of  the  country,  than  of  the 
drops  of  water  of  each  shower  that  falls  into  the 
ocean.  Though  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  waters  must  be  increased  by  just  so  much. 

This  slight  notice  of  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced, as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence, 
not  only  self-interest,  but,  in  some  instances,  even 
the  most  sordid  selfishness,  are  made,  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  society,  to  conduce  to  public 
prosperity.  Not  that,  as  Mandeville  holds,  private 
vices  conduce  to  public  prosperity.  The  spendthrift 
diminishes  it :  and  the  miser,  though  his  evil  dispo- 
sition is  generally  turned  by  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, to  a  good  end,  yet  might  lay  out  his  money 
much  more  beneficially,  if  he  possessed  right  feelings, 
and  were  moved  by  judicious  public-spirit.  D. 


A  GOOD  man  is  the  best  friend,  and,  thcreforc,  soonest  to 
be  chosen,  longer  to  be  retained;  and,  indeed,  never  to  bo 
parted  with,  unless  he  cease  to  he  that  for  which  he  was 
chosen. — JiiiusMY  TAVi.o»i 
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NESTLING    OF   THE    REDBREAST. 
A  PAIR  of  robins  chose  for  their  abode  a  small  cottage, 
which,  tljough  not  actually  inhabited,  was  constantly  used 
.  as  a  depository  for  potatoes,  harness,  &c.,  and  repeatedly 
visited  by  its  owners.     It  closely  adjoined  a  largo  black- 
smith's shop,  in  which  it  may  be  truly  said, 
Tliat  all  day  long  with  click  and  bang, 
Close  to  their  couch  did  hammer  clang. 

and  in  which  the  usual  din  of  such  places,  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  which  would  have 
baffled  the  strength  even  of  "  Hal  of  the  Wynd,"  himself 
to  wield,  and  is  worked  by  water.  But  neither  the  noise  of 
tlie  adjacent  forge,  nor  the  frequent  visits  of  the  owners  of 
the  cottage,  deterred  these  fearless  settlers.  They  entered 
through  a  window-frame,  the  lattice  of  which  had  been 
removed ;  and  in  a  child's  covered  cart,  which,  with  its 
horse  attached  to  it,  was  hanging  on  a  peg  over  the  fire- 
place, and  just  afforded  space  for  the  purpose,  they  built 
their  first  nest  early  in  the  spring.  The  circumstance  was 
observed,  and  soon  became  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
neighbours,  many  of  whom  came  to  look  at  the  nest;  these 
inquisitive  visits,  however,  had  not  the  effect  of  alarming 
the  birds,  who  here  reared,  without  accident,  their  first 
brood.  When  the  attention  of  the  parents  was  no  longer 
needed  by  their  fulI-Hedged  offspring,  they  sot  about  pro- 
viding for  another  family,  and  built  their  second  nest  on  a 
shelf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  close  to  an  old 
mouse-trap.  Here,  again,  they  roceived  visits  of  inquiry 
from  bipeds  of  a  larger  growth,  and  reared  and  dismissed 
their  progeny.  This  second  brood  had  no  sooner  left  them, 
than,  as  if  mindful  of  their  Creator's  mandate,  "increase 
and  multiply,"  they  again  betook  themselves  to  the  task  of 
building  a  third  nest,  under  the  same  sheltering  roof;  and 
for  this  purpose,  chose  another  shelf,  in  a  different  corner  of 
the  same  room,  and  there,  in  their  mossy  bed,  on  a  bundle 
of  papers,  on  the  21st  of  June,  I  saw  four  half-Hedged 
nestlings,  which  the  parent  birds  were  feeding,  while  a 
party  of  us  were  watching  their  proceedings.  1  am  wrong, 
l>erhaps,  in  saying  the  parent  birds,  for  the  hen  alone 
entered  the  room  while  we  were  there,  the  cock-bird  con- 
tenting himself  with  observing  us  from  the  outside.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  pair  of  birds  belonged  to 
each  s\iccessive  nest,  as  tlie  loss  of  her  tail  rendered  the 
hen  conspicuous  amongst  her  kindred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
— J.  R. 


The  quantity  of  silk  material  used  in  England  alone, 
amounts  in  each  year  to  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds' 
weight,  for  the  production  of  which,  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  silk-worms  are  required.  Fourteen  thousand  millions 
of  animated  creatures  annually  live  and  die  to  supply  this 
little  corner  of  the  world  with  an  article  of  luxury  !  If 
astonishment  be  excited  at  this  fact,  let  us  extend  our  view 
into  China,  and  survey  the  dense  population  of  its  widely- 
spread  region,  whose  inhabitants,  from  the  emperor  on  his 
throne,  to  the  peasant  in  the  lonely  Init,  are  indebted  for 
their  clothing  to  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm.  The  ima- 
gination, fatigued  with  the  Hight,  is  lost  and  bewildered  in 
contemplating  the  countless  numbers,  which  every  successive 

year  spin  their  slender  threads  for  the  service  of  man. 

L.MiDXEii's  Cyclopuedia. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  XII.  Water. 
There  are  many  natural  substances  very  familiar  to 
us,  yet  possessed  of  properties  of  which  we  are  con- 
tented to  be  ignorant,  for  want  of  taking  the  necessary 
trouble.  'We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
things  cannot  be  attained  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  technical  words;  and,  when  we  open  a  book 
upon  any  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  we  are, 
perhaps,  diverted  from  our  first  attempts,  by  meeting 
with  some  terms  of  art,  or  some  reference  to  brandies 
of  science  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Now  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  the  study  of  some  natural  phe- 
nomena, we  must  have  recourse  to  scientific  terms. 
These  are  not  mere  hard  words,  intended  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  all  except  the  well-instruct.ed.  They 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  express,  with  accuracy. 


ideas,  which  would  "not  be  expressed  by  jrjmmon 
words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Thus,  when  an  astronomer  speaks  of  the  altitude  of 
a  star,  to  indicate  its  height,  or  an  optician  of  the 
refraction  of  a  ray  of  light,  to  denote  its  bending  from 
its  straight  course,  as  it  passes  from  one  medium,  or 
substance,  into  another,  they  do  no  more  than  a 
carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith,  or  a  weaver  is  obliged  to 
do,  in  speaking  of  bevilUng,  and  rabbeting;  o(  welding, 
and  fine-boring ;  of  throwing  his  silk,  and  building  the 
monturc  of  his  draw-looms.  They  are  obliged  either 
to  use  new  words,  or  to  employ  old  words  in  a 
peculiar  and  restricted  sense,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  in  their  meaning.  Still,  the  difficulty 
of  terms  is  very  soon  overcome:  and  the  shortest, 
as  well  as  the  best,  way,  is  to  learn  them  thoroughly 
at  once ;  just  as  an  apprentice  to  a  turner  learns  first 
to  distinguish  by  name  the  various  chisels,  chucks, 
and  mandrils,  which  he  is  to  use;  or  a  druggist  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  drawers  and  bottles 
in  his  master's  shop. 

In  treating,  however,  of  a  substance  so  common 
as  water,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  not  have 
to  use  many  uncommon  words.  Wherever  this  is 
necessary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  them  as 
they  occur,  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  any  difficulty 
which  they  might  occasion. 

Water  is  not  a  simple  substance.  It  is  composed 
of  two  gases,  or  airs,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  vinited  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  to  one  in  weight;  so  that 
nine  pounds  of  water  contain  eight  pounds  of  oxygen 
and  one  pound  of  hydrogen  chemically  combined. 
All  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  capable 
of  existing  in  three  forms,  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform; 
and  water  is  found  under  each  of  these  forms.  It  is 
either  solid,  as  in  ice,  hail,  or  snow :  or  liquid,  as  it  is 
generally  found  in  temperate  or  warm  climates :  or 
gaseous,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour, 
as  in  steam.  Without  entering  into  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  form  of  bodies,  we 
may  consider,  that  the  very  small  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  composed,  are  capable  of  being  acted  uptu 
by  two  opposite  forces.  By  one  of  these,  which  is 
called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  particles  of  a 
body  are  drawn  together;  by  the  other,  which  is 
called  the  force  of  repulsion,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  one  another.  If  the  attractive  force  is 
the  stronger,  the  body  requires  force  to  separate  its 
parts,  or  it  is  a  solid:  if  the  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  exactly  equal,  the  parts  of  the  body  cau 
be  separated  by  the  least  force,  or  the  body  is  a.  fluid : 
if  the  repulsive  force  is  the  stronger,  the  particles 
require  some  force  to  keep  them  near  one  another, 
the  body  resists  compression,  or  it  is  an  air,  or  vapour. 

Heat  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  repulsive 
or  expansive  powers  of  the  particles  of  bodies;  and 
a  very  simple  experiment  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  water  may  assume  the  form  of  a  solid,  or 
fluid,  or  a  vapour  by  the  influence  of  lieat.< 

Suppose  A,  B,  c,  D,  is  a  closed  glass  vessel,  con- 
taining at  the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  poUnded 
ice  or  frozen  snow,  s ;  and  that  a  thermometer,  t,  has 
its  bulb  immersed  in  the  ice,  which  will,  of  course, 
mark  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as  32°  of  Fahren- 
heit. Suppose,  also,  that  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
vessel  are  full  1 700  or  1 800  times  as  great  as  those 
of  the  part  occupied  by  the  ice  s.  Now  let  heat  be 
applied  at  the  bottom,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  lamp,  or 
by  setting  the  vessel  on  a  heated  plate;  and  observe 
what  takes  jjlace. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  ice  is  below  the  freezing 
point,  or  32°,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  first 
rises  to  that  point,   and  then  the   ice  begins  to  melt. 
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During  the  time  of  melting,  the  temperature,  as 
indieated  by  the  thermometer,  does  not  rise  at  all. 
The  mercury  still  stands  at  the  freezing  point,  till 
every  particle  of  the  ice  is  melted.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  then  begins  to  rise,  until  it  reaches 
2 1 2°,  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Before  that  time, 
bubbles  will  be  observed  rising  in  the  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  boils,  and  begins  to  be  converted 
into  steam,  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  again  ceases  to  increase:  the  mercury  is 
stationary  at  the  boiling  point,  until  the  whole  of  the 
water  has  disappeared. 


Thus  the  addition  of  heat  to  the  solid  body,  ice, 
has  changed  it  into  a  fluid:  and  the  addition  of  more 
heat  hag  changed  the  fluid  into  a  vapour:  so  that  we 
may  say,  without  much  impropriety,  that  heat  and 
ice  together  produce  water,  and  luater  and  heat  produce 
steam. 

If  the  vessel  be  suspended,  dui-ing  the  experiment, 
and  balanced  by  a  weight,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
neither  gained  nor  lost  any  weight,  which  shows  that 
the  very  same  matter,  which  was  first  in  the  form  of 
ice,  and  then  of  water,  is  .still  contained  in  the  vessel, 
only  it  is  converted  into  steam.  The  same  fact  may 
be  proved  by  exposing  the  vessel  again  to  cold,  when 
the  very  same  weight  of  ice  will  again  be  obtained  as 
was  originally  placed  in  the  vessel. 

Hence  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  matter  of  course 
that  water  should  be  found  in  a  fluid  state.  The 
limits  of  temperature,  between  which  that  condition 
is  fulfilled,  are  very  small.  Had  the  heat  of  the 
earth  been  comparatively  but  little  less  than  it  is, 
water  would  have  existed,  naturally,  only  as  a  solid 
substance :  the  ocean  would  have  been  a  mass  of  ice. 
Had  the  heat  of  the  earth  been  much  greater,  every 
drop  of  water  would  have  been  dissipated  into  vapour. 
The  precise  adaptation  of  temperature  to  the  comfort 
and  existence  of  animated  beings,  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion towards  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Tliere  is  another  very  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  communication  of  heat  to  water. 
All  fluids  are  expanded  by  the  addition  of  heat ;  and 
we  iiave  already  seen  *  that  this  property,  in  mercury, 
enables  us  to  measure  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat 
by  the  degree  of  expansion.  If  mercury  be  gradually 
heated,  it  continues  to  expand  very  nearly  equably, 
till  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  (i6U'  of  Fahrenheit,' 

•  See  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  II. 
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and  boils.  Other  fluids  expand  also,  although  not  so 
equably,  by  the  addition  of  heat,  and  contract  by 
being  cooled;  but  in  water  there  is  a  striking 
deviation  from  this  otherwise  general  law.  Suppose 
a  large  thermometer-tube,  a  t,  to 
have  been  filled  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  and  then  hermetically 
sealed,  or  closed  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  at  a  ;  and  that,  at  the 
temperature  of  60°,  the  water 
stands  at  the  point  marked  in 
the  figure.  If  the  bulb  be  now 
plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture, 
the  fluid  will  he  observed  to  con- 
tract until  it  has  attained  a  tem- 
perature of  about  40° ;  after  that 
degree  of  coolness  has  been  reached, 
the  water  loill  he  observed  to  rise 
again  in  the  tube,  indicating  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  fluid,  until,  just  '' 
before  it  is  cooled   down  to  the  '^■ 

freezing  point,  32°,   it   stands  at 
the  same  height  as  it  did  at  the  temperature  of  48°. 

In  the  act  of  freezing,  water  expands  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  if  confined,  with  irresistible  force. 
Every  one  must  have  had  experience  of  the  breaking 
of  a  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  by  the  freezing  of  water 
in  it ;  and  an  iron  bomb-shell  has  been  burst  by  the 
same  means.  The  Florentine  academicians  succeeded 
in  bursting  a  brass  globe,  the  cavity  of  which  was  an 
inch  in  diameter,  by  filling  it  with  water  and  freezing 
it.  The  force  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  was 
calculated  at  27,720  lbs.  The  quantity  of  expansion 
is  such,  that  eight  cubic  inches  of  water  form  about 
nine  cubic  inches  of  ice. 

The  deviation  from  the  ordinary  law  of  expansion, 
in  the  case  of  water,  is  a  fact  of  immense  import- 
ance. If  water  continued  to  be  compressed  until  it 
froze,  as  is  the  case  with  other  liquids,  large  bodies 
of  water,  instead  of  l)eing  covered  wi(h  a  coating  of  ice, 
would  be  converted  into  solid  masses  ;  a  state  which 
would  destroy  the  existence  of  almost  all  living  crea- 
tures which  now  pass  the  winter  under  water  in 
security  and  comfort.  The  cold,  which  congeals 
water,  is  usually  applied  at  the  top  :  as  soon  as  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water  is  cooled,  it  becomes  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  the  rest,  and  sinks,  thereby 
exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus  a  constant  current  is  kept  up,  the 
cooler  water  descending,  and  the  warmer  ascending, 
until  the  whole  reaches  tlie  tem])erature  of  40°,  or  8° 
less  than  freezing.  After  this  point,  the  colder  stratum 
of  water,  at  the  surface,  expands,  and  becomes  spe- 
cifically lightet-  than  that  below  ;  it,  therefore,  fl.oats, 
and  so  continues  until  a  sheet  of  ice  is  formed  at 
the  top,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  below 
may  be  seven  or  eight  degrees  warmer,  a  degree 
of  heat  quite  sulTicicnt  for  fish  and  other  aqueous 
animals. 

The  mere  philosopher  may  view,  in  this  beautiful 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  the 
expansion  of  fluids,  little  more  than  a  singular  fact ; 
a  religious  mind  will  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  an 
adajjtation  of  wise  means  to  an  useful  end,  as  one  of 
the  numberless  instances  in  which,  as  we  contemplate 
the  natural  world,  \\e  recognise  the  traces  of  a  bene- 
ficent and  designing  Mind.  fj. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  "Fourteenth,  according 
to  a  French  historian,  that  an  unknown  prisoner, 
young,  and  of  noble  appearance,  of  distinguished 
licight,  and  great  beauty  of  person,  was  sent  in  profound 
secrecy  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  The 
captive  wore,  while  travelling,  a  mask  so  contrived  by 
steel  springs,  that  he  could  -take  his  meals  without 
uncovering  his  face,  a  strict  order  having  been  given 
that  if  he  disclosed  his  features  he  should  instantly  be 
put  to  death.  The  king's  minister,  Louvois,  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  spoke  to  him  standing,  treating  him  with 
the  greatest  respect.  It  was  said  that  during  this 
period  of  his  confinement  he  one  day  traced  some 
words  with  a  knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw 
Vor,.  V. 


It  from  a  window  facing  the  sea.  A  fisherman 
brought  it  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who,  when 
he  found  that  the  man  could  not  read,  dismissed 
him  with  the  remark,  that  he  was  lucky  in  his  igno- 
rance. The  governor  of  the  place  where  the  stranger 
was  confined  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command 
the  Bastille;  and  under  his  care  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask  was  taken  secretly  to  Paris.  In  the  Bastille,  he 
was  lodged  as  conveniently  as  the  nature  of  the 
place  allowed:  his  tabic  was  excellent;  all  his 
requests  were  complied  with  ;  and  the  governor  sel- 
dom sat  down  in  his  presence.  He  played  the  guitar, 
and  had  a  liking  for  lace  and  fine  linen.  The  phy- 
sician who  frequently  attended   him  was  in  the  liaWt 
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of  looking  at  his  tongne,  but  never  saw  his  face.  The 
very  tone  of  his  voice  was  said  to  mspire  interest : 
no  complaint  ever  escaped  him,  nor  did  he  attempt, 
eren  by  a  hint,  to  make  himself  known.  He  died 
in  1703,  and  was  buried  at  night  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Paul.  So  great  was  the  importance  ascribed 
to  this  dark  event,  that  M.  de  Chamillart,  the  war- 
minister,  successor  of  Louvois,  was  entreated,  even  on 
his  death-bed,  by  his  son-in-law,  to  explain  the  my- 
stery ;  but  he  replied.  It  was  a  solemn  secret  of  state, 
which  he  had  sworn  never  to  reveal. 

This  is  the  romance  of  the  history ;  and  it  is  no 
■wonder,  considering  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which, 
was  extraordinary  enough,  though  differing  in  some 
points  from  the  above,  that  men's  heads  should  be 
busy  in  imagining,  and  their  tongues  in  circulating, 
various  surmises  respecting  the  name  and  station 
of  the  masked  prisoner.  At  one  time  he  was  Fouquet, 
the  disgraced  minister  of  finance ;  at  another,  an 
Armenian  patriarch.  Some  people  were  sure  it  was 
Louis  Comte  de  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  though  he  was 
said  to  have  died  and  been  buried  in  1683.  Others 
declared  the  person  to  be  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  who, 
however,  had  to  all  appearance  been  slain  and  beheaded 
by  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Candia.  On  grounds 
about  as  solid,  he  was  imagined  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  whom  the  Londoners,  if  their  eyes  had 
not  deceived  them,  saw  executed  on  Tower- hill,  in 
1685.  But  the  favourite,  and  for  some  time  gene- 
rally-received opinion,  was  that  which  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Anne,  mother  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. It  was  at  one  time  boldly  asserted  that  he 
was  a  twin-brother  of  that  monarch ;  though  another 
version  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  birth 
reflected  great  disgrace  on  the  queen. 

Amidst  these  various  notions  the  following  ex- 
isted, but  obtained,  till  lately,  little  credit ;  that  the 
object  of  curiosity  was  a  private  agent  of  Ferdinand 
Charles,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  that  he  suffered  this 
strange  and  long  imprisonment  for  having  deceived 
and  disappointed  Louis,  King  of  France,  in  a  secret 
affair  of  state,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not 
come  to  light  without  exposing  the  shame  of  both 
the  principals  concerned.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment has  since  been  estabhshed  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt*  J  and  we  will  briefly  furnish  the  facts, 
which  are  worthy  of  historical  remembrance,  as  fea- 
tures of  the  time  and  country  to  which  they  belong. 
But  another  and  a  better  purpose  may  be  answered 
by  the  following  narrative :  let  it  serve  to  show  the 
folly  of  deceit,  even  with  reference  to  the  present  life. 
"  He"  and  he  only  "  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh 
surely:"  and  the  cunning  man  who  "  trusts  in  WTong 
and  robbery,"  will  often  find  himself  thence  deprived, 
if  not  of  liberty  and  fortune,  of  good  character,  which 
should  be  more  precious  than  either. 

In  1677,  when  the  grandeur  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  served  by  men 
of  courage,  genius,  and  indu.stry,  whose  ambition  was 
to  gratify  that  of  their  master,  the  Abb6  d'Estrades, 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  Venetian  state,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  obtaining  for  his  Sovereign  the 
town  of  Casal,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  capital  of  the  Mont- 
ferrat.  A  dissipated  and  uneducated  prince,  such  as 
the  Duke,  once  m  the  hands  of  the  wily  French 
ambassador,  was  likely  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
means  of  a  shrewd  address,  and  the  offer  of  money, 
to  resign  Casal,  though  it  was  the  key  of  Italy. 
The    agent   selected    for   playing   this   double   part 

•  Se«  tht  History  of  the  Iron  Mask,  extracted  ftom  documents  in 
tike  French  archives,  bv  the  late  I>ord  Dover. 


was  Count  Ercolo  Antonio  Matthioli,  a  native  of 
Bologna,  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  that 
place,  and  a  senator  of  Mantua.  He  had  been  a 
minister  high  in  favour  with  Ferdinand's  father,  and 
still  busied  himself  in  watching  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  ■  which,  with  regard  to  Ferdinand's  interests, 
were  somewhat  precarious,  owing  to  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  government  at  Milan,  and  tlie  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  his  domi- 
nions, his  mother  being  a  lady  of  that  family. 
This  man,  a  designing  politician,  readily  submitted 
to  become  the  tool  of  one  more  designing.  The 
instructions  he  received  from  D'Estrades,  were  ta 
point  out  to  Ferdinand  the  dangerous  power  of 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  their  ambitious  designs  upon 
Casal  and  the  Montferrat,  urging  that  the  only  course 
to  which  he  could  safely  resort,  was  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  King  of  France.  Into  this  project  the 
young  prince  at  once  entered ;  understanding  that 
Louis,  on  paying  him  a  sum  of  money,  was  to  send 
French  troops  into  Italy,  and  place  him  at  their  head. 

So  far  all  went  on  well.  D'Estrades  chuckled  at 
the  probable  success  of  his  scheme,  and  expressed, 
by  a  letter  to  Louis,  his  delight  at  Casal  being  about 
to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  blessing  his 
fortune  for  having  procured  him  the  honour  of  serving 
a  monarch  whom  he  revered  as  a  demigod !  Such 
was  the  gross  flattery  addressed  to  one,  who,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  man  .or  a  sovereign,  was  a  most 
hardened  and  tyrannical  person.  But  difficulties 
gathered  in  the  way  of  this  shameful  scheme.  The 
course  of  guile  seldom  runs  smooth.  The  Duke, 
closely  watched  by  his  mother  and  the  Austrians, 
eould  not  openly  have  an  interview  that  was  neces- 
sary with  D'Estrades,  but  promised  to  give  him 
audience  in  "Venice,  at  the  ensuing  carnival,  when 
they  were  to  meet  in  disguise.  Louis,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  letters  to  D'Estrades,  kept  up  Ferdinand's 
hopes  of  commanding  an  army,  though  delay  was 
evidently  sought  for,  each  party  proceeding  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  best 
bargain  for  themselves.  Matthioli  insisted  on  a 
hundred  thousand  pistoles  as  the  present  which  Fer- 
dinand was  to  receive  for  admitting  a  French  force 
into  Casal ;  but  the  Abb6  thought  the  bribe  too  high, 
and  brought  down  the  pistoles  to  crowns.  At  length 
the  conference  between  the  Duke  and  D'Estrades  was 
obtained  :  and  they  met  at  Venice  by  midniglit.  The 
former,  being  now  actually  in  want  of  French  pro- 
tection, showed  his  impatience  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  The  residt  was,  that  Matthioli  was  des- 
patched to  Paris,  where  the  scandalous  compact  was 
drawn  up,  he  receiving  a  handsome  reward,  and 
promises  of  preferment  for  his  relations. 

To  account  for  what  took  place  afterwards,  we 
now  come  to  the  fact,  that  this  Italian  intriguer  was 
tampered  with  by  the  agents  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
who  probably  offered  a  higher  bribe  ;  for,  instead  of 
returning  to  France,  as  it  had  been  settled,  he  in- 
vented a  variety  of  excuses,  and,  lastly,  declared  that 
the  Duke,  his  master,  had  been  obliged  to  execute  a 
treaty  which  disabled  him  from  keeping  his  engage- 
ment with  France.  It  was  now  too  late  for  remon- 
strance; and  at  length  the  mortifying  truth  was 
plain,  that  the  great  Louis  had  been  duped  by  the 
obscure  minion  of  a  petty  Italian  prince  * !  The 
crime  could  only  be  visited  by  the  ruin  of  the 
offender.  By  order  of  the  king,  Louvois  instructed 
D'Estrades  to  seize  and  imprison  Matthioh,  allow- 
ing him  no  intercourse  with  any  one.  Soon  after 
the  breach  of  the  treaty,  the  unfortunate  man  met 

•  Casal  (lid  not  cora<3  into  the  possession  of  the  French  till  1681. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  allies,  and  its  fortiHcations  demo- 
lished ;  but  was  subsequently  re-taken  by  the  French. 
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D'Estrades  at  Turin,  and  had  the  boldness  to  press 
for  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  him  during 
the  late  affair.  Here  he  fell  into  his  own  trap : 
the  application  was  craftily  answered,  and  the  parties 
proceeded  together  to  a  place  within  the  French 
territory,  where  Matthioli  was  instantly  arrested. 
Though  armed,  he  offered  no  resistance,  but  was 
carried  that  night  to  Pignerol ;  the  leader  of  the 
party  alone  (Catinat)  knowing  the  prisoner,  whom, 
for  better  concealment,  he  named  L'Estang.  From 
that  period  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  space  of  more 
than  twenty-four  years,  Matthioli  remained  under  the 
close  and  watchful  custody  of  St.  Mars,  first  at 
Pignerol,  next  at  Exiles,  then  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite, and  lastly  in  the  Bastille. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  poor  sufferer  through 
all  his  mean  prevarications  :  his  treason  was  clearly 
proved  J  and  certainly  a  more  ingenious  plan  of 
revenge  was  never  resorted  to,  than  that  adopted  by 
the  capricious  monarch  in  this  remarkable  case. 
After  a  confinement  of  nearly  ten  months  at  Pignerol, 
the  prisoner  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  wandering 
of  mind:  he  talked  incoherently  of  unearthly  visits 
and  apparitions.  This  afforded  an  excuse  for  in- 
creasing his  punishment,  by  placing  him  in  the  same 
room  with  a  Jacobin  monk,  who  was  actually  mad, 
perhaps  from  ill-usage,  and  who  annoyed  him  by 
some  outrageous  attempts  at  preaching.  A  painful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  Matthioli,  on  showing  some 
obstinate  resistance,  was  threatened  with  the  cudgel ; 
a  treatment  which  he  received  meekly,  as  it  appears  he 
j)resented  a  valuable  ring  to  the  officer  who  had 
threatened  him. 

In  1681,  St.  Mars  was  removed  to  the  command 
of  Exiles,  a  few  leagues  from  Pignerol;  and  the 
Count  and  his  companion  were  carried  with  him  in 
a  litter,  and  under  military  escort.  Owing,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  unwholesome  air  of  this  place,  the 
monk  died;  and  in  IfiS/,  St. Mars,  who  had  become 
governor  of  St.  Marguerite,  reported  of  one  prisoner 
only.  This  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  was 
Matthioli,  the  man  in  the  iron  mask.  He  passed 
eleven  years  of  his  existence  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite. His  chamber  is  described  as  lighted  by  a 
single  grat«d  window  on  the  north  side,  in  a  wall 
nea.ly  four  feet  thick,  facing  the  sea.  It  is  here  that 
he  is  described  by  Voltaire  as  richly  dressed,  supplied 
with  laces  from  Paris,  served  at  table  with  silver  plate, 
wearing  a  mask  of  iron,  and  occasionally  amusing 
himself  in  solitude  by  plucking  out  the  hairs  of  his 
beard  with  steel  pincers.  Here,  too,  it  is  said,  Louvois 
visited  him,  and  remained  respectfully  standing  in  his 
presence.  After  the  particulars  we  have  given,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  exaggerations  which 
appear  in  these  and  other  highly-coloured  statements 
respecting  him :  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  mysterious  writing  picked  up  by  the 
fisherman  was  scribbled  with  "sorry  stuff"  by  another 
person,  not  on  a  silver,  but  in  reality  a  pewter,  dish ; 
that  the  interesting  "  young  "  prisoner,  though  tall 
and  dignified,  was  in  the  downhill  of  life  ;  and  that 
his  clothes,  however  rich  and  handsome  they  may 
have  been  at  the  commencement  of  his  captivity, 
were  ordered  to  last  him  three  or  four  years  together. 

But  we  approach  the  end  of  this  strange  eventful 
history,  by  tracing  the  governor,  attended  ny  his 
helpless  burden,  on  his  way  to  that  memorable  prison 
in  Paris,  the  Bastille,  which  they  entered  in  September, 
1 698.  Matthioli  travelled  in  a  litter ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  St.  Mars  halted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  estate  of  Palteau,  the 
unknown  was  seen  coming  out  of  his  vehicle  in  a 
black  mask ;    a  circumstance  still  talked  of  in  the 


neighbourhood.  The  peasants  observed  that  his  teeth 
and  lips  were  seen,  that  he  was  tall,  and  had  gray 
hair.  The  mask,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  fame, 
seems  to  have  been  of  black  velvet,  fitted  to  his  face 
with  strong  whalebones,  fastened  by  a  padlock  behind 
his  head,  and  further  secured  by  a  seal.  That  his 
features  were  ever  actually  cased  in  iron  is  a  tale  not 
to  be  believed.  Still,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  suf- 
ferings a  dishonest  man,  of  an  active  mind,  must  have 
undergone  in  his  tedious  confinement,  during  which 
the  horrible  order  issued  by  Louis  was,  "  That  he 
should  have  nothing  which  could  make  life  agreeable." 

After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-four  years  and 
a  half,  Matthioli's  deliverance  came  upon  him  almost 
as  suddenly  as  his  loss  of  freedom.  On  a  Sunday 
in  November,  1703,  he  felt  a  slight  iUness  on  going 
from  mass,  and  died  the  next  morning,  without  any 
apparently  serious  attack  of  disease,  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  the  following  day, 
in  the  neighbouring  church-yard  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
registered  in  the  books  of  that  parish,  as  "  Marchiali, 
aged  about  forty-five  years."  Persons  who  died  in 
the  Bastille  were  frequently  interred  under  false  names 
and  ages ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  notable  state-prisoner,  that  his  perse- 
cutors, who  had  adopted  during  his  life  every  expe- 
dient to  conceal  his  real  name  and  history,  should 
have  resorted  to  this  method  of  preventing  discovery 
after  death,  especially  as  this  happened  while  Louis 
and  the  Duke  were  still  alive.  On  the  decease  of  the 
pretended  Marchiali,  his  keepers  scraped  and  white- 
washed his  prison-walls;  and  not  content  with 
reducing  to  ashes  even  the  doors  and  window-frames 
of  his  apartment,  they  melted  down  all  the  metal 
vessels,  whether  of  copper,  pewter,  or  silver,  which 
had  been  used  in  his  service.  When  the  records 
of  the  prison  were  made  public,  in  1789,  the  register 
was  searched  in  vain  for  any  tiling  that  could  throw 
light  on  this  affair :  the  leaf  which  contained  it  had 
been  carefiUly  removed. 

If  it  may  appear  strange,  that  a  person  of  no 
greater  consequence  than  the  Dulce  of  Mantua's 
agent  should  have  been  the  object  of  these  anxioas 
precautions,  it  must  be  again  observed,  that  fiction 
has  thrown  false  lights  on  the  history  of  his  fate. 
That  Louis  the  Fourteenth  should  doom  Matthioli 
to  captivity  for  life,  and  desire  that  no  man  should 
hear  his  story,  or  even  look  upon  his  face,  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  surprising.  His  crime  was 
peculiar ;  he  had  broken  faith  with  the  government 
of  the  great  monarch,  and  exposed  his  baffled  scheme 
to  the  courts  of  Italy.  Pride  and  rage  called  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  that  in  a  way  not  uncommon  in 
France  at  the  period  in  question.  Matthioli  was  to  be 
as  one  dead:  and  though  the  king's  hand  was  kept 
from  his  blood,  the  whole  transaction  fixes  a  dreadful 
stain  on  the  character  of  Louis.  To  invent  means  of 
effecting  his  design  was  the  business  of  inferior  agents : 
and  the  walls  of  old  state-prisons,  if  they  could  speak, 
would,  doubtless,  record  various  instances  of  fantastic 
and  curious  persecution,  harassing  alike  to  captive  and 
to  keeper,  displaying  the  very  excess  and  refinement  of 
cruelty ;  as  if  men  aimed  at  perfection  in  the  practice 
of  oppression,  as  of  nobler  arts. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  Iron  Mask.  It 
will  not  now  be  the  astonishment  of  futiu-e  ages  :  but 
it  may  still  continue  to  instruct  them,  although  its 
hero  has  descended  from  the  rank  of  princes, 
patriarchs,  and  admirals,  to  that  of  a  mean  Italian 
adventurer,  whose  memoir  may  he  concluded  in  the 
Words  of  the  poet ; — 

Thou  wretched,  rasli,  intruding  fool,  farewell, 
I  took  tlico  for  thy  bolter  I  M. 

f  I'artly  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterhj  Tievisw.] 
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THE  GYMNOTUS,  OR  ELECTRICAL  EEL. 

In  our  notice  of  the  remarkable  properties   of  the 

Gymnotus*,  %ve  did  not  attempt  toaccomit  for  them, 

though  in  the  present   state  of  human   knowledge 

they  are  not  perhaps  inexplicable.     "We  know  that 

the  galvanic  or  electric   influence,  whatever   it  may 

be,  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  living  bodies,   and  is, 

perhaps,  the  instrument,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  which 

nervous  energy  is  conveyed  from  one  part  of   the 

frame  to  another;  as  when  the  brain   actuates  the 

limbs  by  means  of  the   muscles  through  the  nerves, 

or  sensation  is  carried   back   from   the  limbs   to  the 

brain;  and  persons  of  weak  and  diseased  habit  are 

often  powerfully  affected  by  the  electrical  changes  of 

the  atmosphere,   especially  before   a  thunder-storm. 

But  we  have  no  distinct  perception  of  the   power  of 

conveying  or  receiving  galvanic  influence,  as  developed 

in  the  case  of  the  Gymnotus;   and  hence  it  has  been 

conjectured  by  some  persons,   tliat  that  animal  has  a 

sixth   sense  wholly  unknown   to   us.     This   w-as   the 

opinion   generally  entertained  when   the  electrical  eel 

became  a  subject  of  curiosity  many  years  ago,  as  we 

find  stated  in  the  following  curious  letter,  written  by 

the   learned   Sir  William  Jones,   to  his   pupil  Lord 

Althorp,  in  1777. 

I  hasten,  my  dear  lord,  to  impart  to  you  the  pleasure  I 
received    to-day,   from    seeing   a   series    of    experiments, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  .'American  eel,  by  whicli 
he  clearly  proved,  that  the  animal  has  a  scnsatioii  wholly 
diitinct  from  any  of  the  five  senses.     When  he  announced 
the   proposition  to  be  demonstraleil,  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  true,  but  could  not  cor.ceiva  how  a  new  sense 
could  be  made  perceptible  to   any   sense   of  mine,  as  I 
imagined  it  wonld  be  like  talking  to  a  deaf  man  of  har- 
monic sounds,  or  to  one  who  has  no  palate  of   nectarines 
and  pine-apples;  but  he  produced  the  fullest  conviction  in 
roe,  that  his  position  was  in  a  degree  just.    His  first  experi- 
ment was   by  fixing  four  wires  about  two  inches  in  the 
water  where  tlie  fish  was  swimming,  one  in  each  quarter 
of  tlie  elliptical  trough ;  each  of  these  wires  communicated 
with  a  large  glass  of  water  placed  on  a  table  at  a  little 
distance,   though  the   distance  signified   nothing,  for   the 
experiment,  had  the  wires  been  long  enougli,  might  hare 
been  conducted  in  another  room ;    while  the  four  glasses 
remained  separate,  the  gymnotus,  (for  that  is  his  technical 
name,)  was  perfectly  insensible  of  the  wires,  but  in  the 
very    instant   when    a   communication   was    made   by    an 
instrnment  between  any  tv.o  of  the  glasses,  he  seemed  lo 
start,  and  swam   directly  to  the  wires  which  were   thus 
joined,  paying  no  attention   to  the  others,  till  a  junction 
was  made   between  them  also.     This  could  not  be  sight, 
because  ho  did  not  see  the  wires  while  they  were  insulated, 
though   they  were   equally   conspicuous;    it   could  not  be 
feeling,  (at  least  not  like  our  feeling,)  because  the  water 
was  not  in  the  least  agitated;  still  less  could  it  be  hearing, 
and   least   of   all,   smell   or   taste.     It  was,   therefore,   a 
distinct  electrical  sense  of  feeling,  or  power  of  conceiving 
any  stronger  conductor  than  the  water  around  him,  for 
which  reason  he  did  not  perceive  the  wires  till  their  junc- 
tion, because  they  were  still  at  the  extremities  of  the  tub, 
and  so  little  in  the  water,  that    they  were  less-powerful 
conductors.      Several   other  experiments   were   exhibited 
with  equal  success  ;  one  of  them  only  I  will  mention.     A 
triangular  instrument  of  brass  was  held  over  the  tub,  and 
one  of  the  legs  placed  gently  in   the  water,  to  which  the 
fish  was  wholly  inattentive,  though  he  swam  close  to  it; 
but  when  the  other  leg  was  immersed  to  complete  the  cir- 
culation, he  instantly  started.     It  is  by  this  faculty  that  the 
wonderful  animal  has  notice  of  his  prey  and  his  enemies. 

Tliere  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  notion  that 
there  may  exist  among  the  inferior  animals,  senses 
unknown  to  man.  The  habits  which  many  kinds  of 
fishes  and  birds  display  of  migration,  as  if  under 
the  direction  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  has  by  some 
persons  been  supposed  to  be  in  each  rase  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  sense.  Even  the  bat's  facility  of  avoid- 
ing obstacles  as  it  flies  in  tlie  dark,  has  by  some 
■writers  been  conjectured   to   arise  from   a   distinct 

*  Sm  Saturday  Magaxiiu,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  144. 


faculty  t ;  but  the  actual  existence  of  any  such  sense 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  nor  is  it  proved  that  a 
considerable  acuteness  of  one  or  other  of  the  known 
five  senses  might  not  be  sufhcient  to  account  for  the 
facts.  In  the  case  of  the  bat,  any  one  of  the  senses 
of  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,  might  be  so  modified 
and  increased,  as  to  enable  the  creature  to  perceive 
an  obstacle. 

Some  blind  men  can  discover  that  they  are  ap 
proaching  a  wall  by  the  echo,  the  confinement  of  the 
air,  and  other  minute  circumstances,  though  instead 
of  having  six  senses,  they  have  but  four.  The 
Gymnotus,  in  like  manner,  might,  by  a  peculiarity 
of  feeling,  or  even  by  taste,  discover  wheii.thc  circuit 
between  the  wires  was  formed. 

Take  a  piece  of  silver  and  another  of  zinc ;  place 
the  one  under  the  tongue  and  the  other  over  it ;  and 
let  a  third  person  complete  the  circle  by  making  the 
extremity  of  the  one  plate  touch  the  extremity  of  the 
other,  and  the  person  who  is  thus  galvanised,  will  be 
sensible  of  a  metallic  ta-ste,  though  he  sees  not  the 
junction  of  the  metals.  If  sufficiently  powerful,  he 
might  also  feel  a  shock  through  his  tongtic.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  incredible  in  the  notion, 'that 
the  Gymnotus  could,  by  its  delicate  galvanic  organs, 
ascertain  the  junction  of  the  wires,  without  any  new 
sense;  and  in  our  present  knowledge  of  electric  and 
galvanic  jjower,  the  latter  of  which  was  wholly  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  it  would  e\  en 
be  easy  to  imitate  the  experiment  upon  a  person 
Ijlaced  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  made  part  of  the  circuit 
of  this  subtile  energy. 

+  See  Siiturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  53. 


A  HARE,  closely  pursued  by  the  hounds,  was  suddenly  lost 
sight  of;  she  had  plunged  into  a  deep  ditch  overgrown 
with  briers;  and,  after  running  some  distance  along  its 
bottom,  crept  slowly  up  the  bank  and  stretched  herself, 
breathless  and  almost  dead  with  terror  and  fatigue,  beneath 
the  legs  of  a  group  of  school-boys,  who  had  there  seated 
themselves,  watching  with  deep  anxiety  and  interest  the 
fortunes  of  the  chase.  As  soon  as  the  astonishment  excited 
by  this  unexpected  appearance  of  poor  puss  had  somewhat 
subsided,  an  animated  debate  arose  amongst  the  young 
sters,  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  exhausted  creature. 
The  majority,  allured  by  tlie  hope  of  reward,  voted  for  the 
prompt  surrender  of  the  unfortunate  refugee  to  her  merciless 
pureuers.  One  boy,  however,  declared  loudly  against  'liis 
meditated  act  of  perfidy, — the  violation  of  sanctuary;  and 
avowed  himself  resolutely  bent,  if  need  were,  upon  wager 
of  battle  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  intrepid  fellow 
was,  at  length,  joined  by  one  or  two  of  his  more  generous 
associates.  After  a  brief,  but  stormy  altercation,  tlie  voices 
of  honour  and  of  mercy  prevailed  :  and,  although  many  an 
anxious  and  eventful  year  has  since  passed  over  us,  we 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  glow  of  exultation  which  lighted 
up  the  eyes,  and  expanded  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
defenders  of  the  persecuted  creature,  when  they  heard  the 
voices  of  dog  and  man,  after  a  short  pause,  grow  fainter 
upon  the  breeze  ;  and  saw  the  poor  hare  herself,  recruited 
by  a  few  minutes"  respite,  limp  off  to  rest  in  safety,  or  at 
least  to  die  in  peace,  beneath  the  sheltering  underwood  of 
an  adjacent  coppice. Field  Naturalist. 

The  circumstance  of  the  very  general  diffusion  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  of  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  would 
indicate  either  that  the  climate  of  our  planet  was  more 
equal  in  temperature  at  the  time  these  animals  inhabited 
the  earth,  or,  which  is  now  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
recent  speculations  of  scientific  men,  that  some  very  gradual 
changes  have  modified  the  temperature  of  different  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  succession,  so  as  to  render  each 
habitable  by  animals  now  exclusively  confined  to  the 
warmer  regions;  but  whether  those  species  of  animals 
which  no  longer  exist  were  destroyed  by  similar  changes, 
rendering  the  countries  they  inhabited  unfit  for  their  exist- 
ence, or  by  some  violent  convulsion,  is  probably  a  question 
which,  with  our  limited  means  of  knowledge  we  mav  nerer 
be  able  to  answer. 
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BLACK    GANG    CHINE. 


No.  III.  Black  Gang  Chine. 
The  mild  and  genial  climate  of  this  island,  added  to 
the  variety  of  its  picturesque  attractions,  has  long 
rendered  it  a  favourite  resort  during  the  summer- 
months.  In  every  direction,  some  new  and  peculiar 
featin-e  arrests  the  eye  :  here,  it  calmly  dwells  upon 
the  unohtrusive  beauties  of  some  cultivated  and 
retired  valley  ;  there,  it  is  bewildered  by  the  wild  and 
frowning  aspect  of  masses  of  rock,  that  betray  by 
their  confusion  the  effects  of  some  fearful  convulsion 
of  nature,  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
record.  Hill  and  dale,  the  swelling  promontory,  and 
the  lowly  glen,  appear  in  quick  succession,  to  animate 
and  give  interest  to  the  prospect.  The  land,  almost 
entirely  round  the  south  coast,  is  high  and  precipitous, 
the  cliffs  very  steep,  and  huge  fragments,  torn  from 
their  summits,  lie  scattered  in  wild  and  irregular 
masses  along  the  shore.  Many  of  these  are  of  great 
extent,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Under- 
cliff,  forming,  as  the  term  indicates,  a  lower  terrace, 
that  extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  A  wild 
scene  of  confusion  is  thus  produced  :  masses  of  the 
sandstone,  of  which  the  lower  strata  consist,  project 
in  uncouth  and  beetling  crags,  combining  in  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  forms  with  the  luxuriant  foliage,  to 
which  the  deep  dingles  between  the  terraces  afford  a 
shelter. 

On  the  northern  coast,  the  ground  slopes  to  the 
water  in  easy  declivities,  excepting  towards  the 
Needles,  or  western  extremity,  where  the  rocks  are 
bare,  broken,  and  precipitous.  The  heiglit  of  the 
cliffs  of  which  the  Needles  form  the  extreme  point,  is 
in  some  places  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  when  viewed 
from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  these  huge  bulwarks 
have  a  grand  and  stupendous  effect.  These  rocks, 
(which,  like  the  neighbouring  clififs  of  Freshwater, 


afford  shelter  to  immense  flocks  of  wild-fowl*,)  derive 
their  name  from  a  lofty  pointed  one,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  needle  in  shape,  which  had  been  dis- 
jointed with  the  others  from  the  main-land,  wliether 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  in  one  of  those  con- 
Tulsions  of  nature,  which  have  so  distorted  the  strata 
of  the  whole  island,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This 
rock  rose  to  a  height  of  120  feet  above  low- water 
mark;  but  about  fifty  years  since,  its  base  having 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  it  gave 
way,  and  totally  disappeared. 

At  Alum  Bay,  to  the  north  of  the  needles,  the  cliff 
is  beautifully  variegated,  for  the  distance  of  about 
3000  feet,  by  the  different  strata,  or  beds  of  earth, 
which  are  here  almost  perpendicular,  and  very  nume- 
rous, succeeding  each  other  in  narrow,  well-defined 
stripes.  These  strata  present  a  great  diversity  of 
colour,  some  consisting  of  layers  of  red  and  yellow 
ochre,  others  of  fuller's  earth,  and  others,  again, 
of  several  kinds  of  sand,  of  almost  every  hue.  The 
bay  derives  its  name  from  the  alum  found  there, 
which  was  an  article  of  commerce  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  R.  Worsley,  in  his  history  of 
the  island,  gives  the  copy  of  a  curious  warrant  from 
that  queen,  empowering  an  ancestor  of  his  own  to 
search  for  alum  on  this  spot.  This  document  bears 
the  signature  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Burleigh,  and  is 
dated  the  "th  of  March,  1561. 

The  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  very  salubrious, 
and  highly  favourable  to  vegetation ;  its  genial 
qualities,  and  near  approach  to  the  climate  of  more 
southern  latitudesf,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 

•  Puffins,  razor-l)iU«,  gulli,  cormorants,  Cornish  choughs,  daws, 
lUrlings,  wild  pigeons,  &c. 

t  For  the  cause  of  this  temperature  see  page  34  of  the  preteot 
volume. 
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luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  which  flourishes  even  to 
the  very  shore  ;  myrtles  and  geraniums  being  found, 
of  enoromous  growth,  almost  within  reach  of  the 
waves.  The  central  parts  of  the  island  are  subject  to 
frequent  rains,  from  the  vapours  attracted  by  the 
high  range  of  hills  that  traverse  it  from  east  to  west ; 
and  in  the  winter-months  these  rains  prevail  to  a 
great  extent.  The  general  fertility  is,  however,  so 
little  affected,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  so  abund- 
ant, that  this  island  has  long  been  styled  "  The 
garden  of  England." 

Springs  of  clear  water  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
in  general  very  pure  and  transparent,  from  the  natural 
percolation  they  undergo  through  the  limestone,  of 
which  all  the  higher  portions  of  the  island  are  com- 
posed. 

Mineral  springs  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts.  At  Shanklin,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  the  island,  a  spring  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Frazer,  physician  to  Charles  II.,  the 
waters  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  alum.  At 
Pitland,  there  is  another,  containing  sulphur.  And 
of  those  impregnated  with  iron,  that  at  Black  Gang 
Chine,  under  Chale  Cliff,  is  the  most  celebrated. 

But  the  attraction  of  this  wild  spot  consists  rather 
in  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  cliff,  than  in  the 
virtues  of  the  chalybeate.  Chale  Bay,  which  extends 
from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  towards 
the  west,  is  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and  has  at 
low  water  a  fine  broad  beach,  separated  from  the  high 
country  above  by  a  continued  range  of  perpendicular 
cliffs,  extremely  dangerous  to  shipping.  This  is  the 
Undercliff  before  mentioned,  and  here  is  situated  the 
chasm  represented  in  our  engraving.  The  pathway 
leading  to  the  strand  at  Black  Gang  is  very  terrific, 
the  descent  being  through  an  immense  gully,  among 
vast  masses  of  broken  ground  and  disjointed  rock, 
the  ruins  of  the  land  above.  From  an  arched  exca- 
vation, at  the  base  of  the  rock— under  the  projecting 
crag,  from  whence  water  is  continually  dripping, — 
issues  the  chalybeate  spring  we  have  alluded  to. 
From  this  depth  the  surrounding  scene  is  truly  grand, 
and  from  our  engraving  a  very  fair  conception  may 
be  formed  of  its  beauties.  But  art,  as  well  as  lan- 
guage, must  ever  fall  far  behind,  in  attempting  to 
excite  the  sensations  which  Nature  herself  awakens  in 
these  wilder  portions  of  her  domain.  We  may 
admire,  indeed,  the  fidelity  of  the  picture — we  may 
talk  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scene ;  but  it  is  only 
amid  the  scenes  themselves  that  we  are  truly  humbled, 
and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  all  his  mightiest  works,  compared  with  the 
very  meanest  of  Nature's  productions.  And  insen- 
sible must  be  that  heart,  that  is  at  such  times  un- 
moved— stubborn  the  understanding  that  does  not 
here  perceive  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Architect,  at 
whose  word  "  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and 
the  earth  and  the  world  were  made."  Much,  indeed, 
does  that  man  deserve  our  pity,  who  cannot  feel  as 
did  the  poet,  when  he  exclaimed — 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
"Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dommion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  tlie  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  tlio  wild  flocks  that  never  need  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 

This  M  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  God,  and  view  His  stores  unroU'd. 

E.  A.  I. 


The  practices  of  the  best  men  are  more  subject  to  error 
than  their  speculations.  I  will  honour  pood  examples:  but 
I  will  live  by  good  precepts. — Bishop  Hall, 


ON  WILLS.     No.  V. 

Wills  of  Personal  Property  continued. 

§  8.     On  Bequests  of  Annuities. 

In  our  last  paper  we  explained  the  nature  of  legacies, 
and  pointed  out  the  difference  between  general  and 
specific  legacies.  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
a  particular  sort  of  legacy  j  viz.,  on  bequests  of  an- 
nuities. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  testator  may 
bequeath  an  annual  sum  to  a  legatee,  to  be  paid 
during  his  life,  or  some  other  period.  He  may  direct 
his  executors  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  the  proposed 
amount  and  duration  from  an  insurance  office,  or 
from  government.  Or  he  may  direct  his  executors 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  property,  which  will 
yield  the  intended  amount,  and  to  pay  the  income 
arising  from  that  portion  to  the  legatee  during  his 
life,  or  during  such  other  period  as  may  be  proposed : 
and  proceed  to  declare  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
portion  set  apart  when  the  annuity  shall  have  ceased. 
Or,  thirdly,  he  may  bequeath  the  annuity  in  general 
terms ;  and  then  his  whole  property  will  be  liable 
to  the  payment,  and  his  executors  must  take  care,  at 
their  own  peril,  to  retain  a  sufficient  part  of  it  for  the 
purpose. 

Of  these  three  modes,  the  first  will  generally  be 
found  the  best.  The  gift  is  satisfied  at  once,  and 
the  testator's  property  is  for  ever  discharged  from  it. 
In  adopting  the  second  mode,  there  is  danger  of  the 
portion  directed  to  be  set  apart  falling  in  value,  and 
not  yielding  enough  to  pay  the  annuity.  And  the 
third  plan  exposes  the  executors  to  too  much  hazard, 
and  might  prevent  timid  or  cautious  men  from  dis- 
tributing any  part  of  the  property  until  the  annuity 
has  ceased  to  be  payable. 

§  9.     0/  the  Residue. 

When  a  testator  has  made  all  the  particular  bequests 
out  of  his  property  which  he  intends  to  do,_  he 
usually  gives  the  remainder  of  it  to  some  person,  who 
is  called  the  residuary  legatee.  If  he  omits  to  do 
this,  he  is  said  to  die  intestate  as  to  the  residue ;  and 
the  surplus  then  goes  to  his  next  of  kin  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  whole  of  his  property  would  have 
gone,  if  he  had  made  no  Will  at  all. 

The  residue  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  form 
as  was  recommended  in  our  last  paper,  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  whole  of  a  testator's  property;  except 
that,  instead  of  bequeathing  "  all  his  personal  estate 
and  effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,"  he  will 
bequeath  "  all  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  and 
effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  ?wl  otherwise  by 
him  disposed  of."  The  same  caution,  too,  which  is 
there  gi\  en  against  mentioning  particular  articles  by 
name  in  a  bequest  of  the  whole,  applies  equally  to  a 
bequest  of  the  residue. 

Some  testators  will  omit  to  make  any  disposition 
of  the  residue,  believing  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
their  property  in  particular  legacies,  and  have  nothing 
left  to  dispose  of.  But  this  ought  never  to  be  de- 
pended on>  both  because  a  Will  operates  on  the 
personal  property  which  the  testator  has  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  he  cannot  therefore  tell,  when  he  is 
making  his  Will,  what  the  amount  of  it  will  bc;  and 
also,  because  some  of  his  particular  legacies  may 
fail  by  the  objects  of  his  bounty  dying  in  his  lifetime, 
and  may  thus  create  a  residue  to  be  disposed  of. 

§  1 0.     Of  the  Appointment  of  Executors  and 

Guardians. 

In   cases  of  complicated  disposition  of  property,  it 

becomes  necessary   to   introduce   in  a  Will   various 

clauses  and  provisions,  some  of  which  we  may  shortly 
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notice  in  a  future  paper.  Hut  in  ordinary  cases, 
•when  a  testator  has  bequeathed  all  his  particular 
legacies,  and  disposed  of  the  residue,  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  declare  who  shall  execute  his 
Will. 

Such  a  declaration  is  not  necessary.  The  Will  is 
not  rendered  less  valid  by  the  omission  of  it,  but 
may  be  executed  by  any  of  the  persons  who  are  in.- 
terested  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  a  testator 
would  seldom  wish  to  leave  this  to  chance,  and  would 
prefer  selecting  those  who  are  to  distribute  his  pro- 
perty. Any  form  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  for 
instance,  "  I  nominate  C.  D.  (or  C.  D.  and  E.  F.)  to 
be  the  executor  (or  executors,  or  executrix,  if  a  woman) 
of  this  my  Will." 

It  is  very  useful,  if  convenient  in  other  respects, 
to  appoint  as  your  executor  the  person  whorji  you 
have  made  your  residuary  legatee.  You  thus  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  general  account,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  dispute  and  litigation.  For  all  that  your 
executor  has  then  to  do  is,  to  pay  your  debts,  and  to 
satisfy  the  particular  legacies  given  by  your  Will ; 
and  if  he  discharges  these  duties,  he  is  accountable 
to  no  one  for  his  dealings.  Whereas,  if  your  execu- 
tor and  residuary  legatee  are  different  persons,  the 
former  must  account  to  the  latter  for  every  fraction 
of  your  property,  and  for  all  his  acts  and  dealings 
as  executor;  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  much  difference  of  opinion  may  occur. 
As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  residuary  legatee  is 
the  most  proper  person  to  be  appointed  executor. 

Where  a  testator  leaves  infant  children,  he  may 
choose  to  appoint  some  one  to  be  their  guardian. 
This  maybe  done  in  the  simplest  form;  but  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  guardian  full  power 
as  such,  that  the  Will  be  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

§11,     Of  the  Date  and  Conclusion. 

It  is  usual,  after  appointing  executors,  to  conclude  a 
Will  in  some  such  words  as  the  following;  "  And  I 
hereby  revoke  all  former  Wills  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore  made,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  Will 
and  Testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said 
A.  B.,  have  hereunto"  (or,  if  the  Will  consists  of 
several  sheets,  "  to  each  of  the  three  sheets  hereof) 
signed  my  name  this  1st  day  of  August,  1834."  And 
then  follows  the  signature. 

Sometimes  a  testator  will  seal,  as  well  as  sign,  his 
Will ;  either  for  greater  solemnity,  or  to  render  it  a 
valid  appointment  under  some  power  which  requires 
that  formality.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Will 
consists  of  several  sheets,  he  usually  signs  and  seals 
the  last,  and  contents  himself  with  signing  only  the 
former  sheets.  He  should  then  conclude  his  Will 
thus :  "  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  have 
subscribed  my  name  to  each  of  the  two  first  sheets 
of  ^is  my  Will,  and  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  to 
the  third  and  last  sheet  thereof,  this  1st  day  of  August, 
1834. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  forms  are 
of  no  essential  importance,  and  are  recommended 
only  for  their  convenience  and  on  the  ground  of 
prudence.  It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  consequence 
that  the  date  of  a  Will  or  Codicil  be  distinctly  given 
in  some  part  of  it,  as  upon  that,  the  whole  validity 
of  the  instrument  may  depend.  We  happen  to  know 
a  case  in  which  the  want  of  a  date  caused  the  great- 
est perplexity. 

A  testator  left  a  Will  regularly  drawn  up  and 
elated,  and  also  a  paper,  written  by  himself,  bequeath- 
ing several  legacies,  but  without  a  date.  If  this 
paper  was  written  before  the  Will,  it  was  revoked  by 
the  Will-    but  if  after,  it  was  good  as  a  Codicil. 


It  became,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  iinportance,  to 
learn  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  and  the  parties 
used  every  effort  to  discover  that  fact,  but  in  vain. 
-The  question  was  at  length  decided  by  a  test,  which 
has  been  applied  in  other  cases,  but  is,  we  believe, 
by  no  means  a  sure  one.  The  residuary  legatee 
named  in  the  Will,  whose  interest  it  was  to  set  aside 
the  other  paper,  examined  the  watermark  on  the  latter 
document,  and  found  that  it  bore  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  Will.  He  had  the  generosity  to  commu- 
nicate his  discovery,  and  to  allow  the  disputed  paper 
to  be  established  as  a  valid  Codicil.  W. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NIAGARA. 


Arise,  thou  sluggard :  thy  death  is  near! 

On  one  of  the  mightiest  of  those  mighty  streams 
which  flow  across  America,  and  with  which  our 
largest  rivers  are  in  comparison  but  little  brooks,  is 
the  noblest  fall  of  water  known  in  the  world.  The 
width  of  the  river,  and  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
which  comes  roaring  and  splashing  down  an  un- 
broken height  of  100  feet,  make  it  impossible  for 
any  boat  to  shoot  the  fall  without  being  torn  to  atoms 
in  the  "  hell  of  waters"  below,  nor  is  ever  any  ves- 
tige found  of  the  vessel  which  has  once  plunged  into 
the  unfathomed  and  unfathomable  gulf. 

Above  this  frightful  scene,  two  or  three  miles  up 
the  stream,  an  Indian  canoe  was  one  day  observed 
floating  quietly  along,  with  its  paddle  upon  its  side. 
At  first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  empty :  no  one  could 
imagine  that  a  man  would  expose  himself  to  such 
well-known  and  imminent  danger.  But  a  turn  in 
the  current  soon  gave  the  travellers  a  sight  of  an 
Indian,  lying  idly  asleep  at  the  bottom.  They  were 
shocked.  They  called  aloud,  but  he  did  not  hear  : 
they  shouted  in  an  agony  of  pity  and  alarm ;  but  he 
was  deaf  to  their  saving  cry.  It  chanced  that  the 
current,  which  was  now  hurrying  along  with  increased 
speed  as  it  neared  the  fatal  precipice,  drove  the  little 
boat  against  a  point  of  rock  with  such  violence,  that 
it  was  whirled  round  and  round  several  times.  He's 
safe  !  He's  safe !  cried  the  spectators,  joyfully ;  the 
man  is  safe  ;  that  shock  vittst  wake  him.  But,  alas  ! 
No  I  Fatigue  or  drunkenness  (to  which  savages  are 
particularly  addicted)  had  so  oppressed  his  senses, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  death  than  sleep  which  held 
him; — it  was,  indeed,  the  sleep  of  death.  All  chance 
was  gone,  and  they  hurried  along  the  shore,  more  in 
alarm  than  hope,  to  see  the  end.  It  soon  came  ;  for 
the  torrent  was  now  rolling  so  rapidly,  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  object  of  their  in- 
terest. At  length  the  roar  of  the  water,  which  had 
been  hitherto  almost  buried  within  the  high  banks 
below,  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  broke  upon 
them  with  double  violence.  This  dreadful  noise,  with 
which  the  Indian  ear  was  so  familiar,  did  at  last 
arouse  him.  He  was  seen  to  start  up,  and  snatch  his 
paddle.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  same  dinning 
sound  which  had  roused  him  from  insensibility,  told 
him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  for 
safety  now  by  rowing :  nor,  indeed,  had  he  time  to 
try — upright,  as  he  stood,  he  went  over  the  precipice, 
and  the  boat  and  its   occupant  were  seen  no  more. 

Reader,  the  river  is  the  current  of  life — the  falls, 
are  man's  end — the  travellers,  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel :  listen  thou  to  their  call,  for  the  boatman 
is,  perhaps,  thyself  !  D.  K. 


The  gift  of  prayer  may  have  the  praise  of  men,  but  it  is 
the  grace  of  prayer  that  has  power  with  God. 
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BARBAROUS  MODEa  OF  PUNISHMENT  IN 

PERSIA. 
Many  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  now  in  use 
in  Persia  are  of  ancient  institution.  Rebels  were 
burned  alive,  or  sawed  in  two.  The  victims  of 
political  differences  had  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their 
cars,  noses,  or  hands  cut  off.  These  were  amuse- 
ments for  the  ancient,  as  they  are  for  the  modem 
sovereigns  of  this  country.  During  the  civil  contests 
which  followed  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  Zachee 
Khan,  who  usurped  the  government,  coming  to  the 
town  of  Yczdikhast,  made  a  sudden  demand  on  the 
magistrates  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  accused  them  of  secreting.  They 
denied  the  arrears,  asserted  they  had  no  money  con- 
cealed, and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  collect  the 
sum  he  required.  On  finding  the  unhappy  citizens 
firm  in  their  declarations,  he,  without  more  ado, 
ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  most  respected 
characters  in  the  town  to  be  taken  to  a  rock,  near 
the  window  where  he  sat,  and  immediately  hurled  to 
tlie  bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  they  lay  a  mangled 
spectacle  of  horror.  One  of  the  wretched  victims 
still  survives,  a  circumstance  which,  to  those  who 
look  at  the  height  of  the  rock,  appears  miraculous. 
The  present  rulers  are  of  a  more  benignant  character, 
but  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  still  often  too 
summary. 

Robbery  is  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  One 
of  the  princes,  having,  in  a  journey,  found  a  band  of 
mountaineers  in  the  act  of  dividing  their  plunder, 
caused  their  bodies  to  be  frightfully  mutilated,  and 
sent  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbovu-s,  to  warn 
them  of  the  consequences  which  that  crime  would  be 
sure  to  l)ring  after  it  in  Persia. 

How  different  this  from  the  institution  of  regular 
trials,  which,  by  the  delay  and  deliberation  they 
imply,  accustom  the  offended,  however  powerful,  and 
however  justly  indignant,  to  repress  the  acts  which 
flow  from  their  hasty  resentment ! — Mr.  Kinneir  tells 
us,  that  he  saw  two  thieves  built  up  in  a  wall,  where 
they  were  left  to  perish. — Malte  Brun. 


THE  HONEY-GUIDE. 
In  the  travels  of  Sparrman  in  the  Hottentot  country, 
the  following  interesting  description   is   given  of  a 
bird,  which  is  called  the  honey-guide.      It  is  rather 


.THE    BLOOD-FISH,    OR    CARIBITO. 

Our  Indians  caught  witli  a  hook  the  fish  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Caribe,  or  Caribito,  because  no 
other  fish  has  such  a  thirst  for  blood.  It  attacks  bathers 
and  swimmers,  from  whom  it  often  canics  away  consider- 
able pieces  of  flesh.  When  a  person  is  only  slightly 
wounded,  it  is  dillicult  for  him  to  v^ct  out  of  the  water 
\\ithout  receiving  a  seVere  wound.  Tlic  Indians  dread  e.x- 
tremely  these  Caribes;  and  several  of  them  showed  us  the 
sears  of  deep  wounds  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  in  the 
thigh,  made  by  these  little  animals.  They  live  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  blood  be  shed  on 
the  water,  they  arrive  by  thousands  on  the  surface.  When 
we  rellect  on  the  number  of  these  fish,  the  most  voracious 
and  cruel  of  which  are  only  four  or  five  inches  long ;  on  the 
triangular  form  of  their  sharp-cutting  teeth,  and  on  the 
amplitude  of  their  retractile  mouth,  we  need  not  bo  sur- 
prised at  the  fear  which  the  Caribes  excite  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Apure  and  the  Oroonoko. 
In  places  where  the  river  was  very  limpid,  and  where  not 
a  fish  appeared,  we  threw  into  the  water  little  morsels  of 
flesh  covered  with  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  a  cloud  of 
Caribes  came  to  dispute  the  prey.  The  belly  of  this  fish 
has  a  cutting  edge,  indented  like  a  saw;  its  body  towards 
the  back  is  ash-coloured,  with  a  tint  of  green ;  but  the 
luider  part,  the  gill-covers,  and  the  pectoral  fins,  are  of  a 
fine  orange.  The  Caribito  has  a  very  agreeable  taste  as 
no  one  dares  to  bathe  where  it  is  found,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  those  climates,  in 
which  the  sting  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
skin,  render  the  use  of  baths  so  necessary Humuoldt. 


THE    HONiy-GUlPE. 


larger  than  a  sparrow,  is  very  fcmd  of  honey,  and  it 
points  out  in  the  most  sagacious  manner  the  nests  of 
the  bees  to  the  bears.  When  these  brutes  destroy  a 
nest  of  bees,  this  bird  feeds  voraciously  upon  the 
honey  which  is  spilt.  As  soon  as  it  has  disco- 
vered a  nest  of  bees,  it  looks  out  for  some  comjianiou 
to  attack  it.  It  entices  a  bear  by  its  piercing  cries, 
and  conducts  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  bird 
flics  before  it,  and  rests  at  intervals,  awaiting  its 
companion  in  the  chase,  and  exciting  it,  by  fresh 
cries,  to  follow  it.  But,  in  proportion  "as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nest,  it  shortens  the  space  of  its  stations, 
and  its  cry  becomes  less  frequent.  If,  sometimes 
impatient  of  arrival  at  the  nest,  it  has  left  its  com- 
panion far  behind  it,  it  returns  to  him,  and  appears, 
by  its  redoubled  cries,  to  reproach  him  for  his  slow- 
ness. Having  arrived  at  the  nest  of  the  bees,  it 
alights,  and  rests  quietly  on  a  neighbouring  tree  or 
bush,  awaiting  the  end  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
part  of  the  booty  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Hotten- 
tots never  fail  to  leave  it  that  portion  of  the  comb 
which  contains  the  eggs  and  young,  of  which  this  bird 
is  more  voracious  than  of  honey  itself.  M.  Sparrman 
having  offered  to  the  Hottentots  who  accompanied 
him  an  ample  recompense  of  tobacco  and  glass  beads, 
if  they  would  assist  him  in  catching  a  honey-guide ; 
they  rejected  his  proposal,  saying  that  this  bird  was 
their  friend,  and  they  would  not  betray  it. 


It  rnay  justly  be  feared,  that  those  persons  never  grieved 
for  their  own  sins  who  c«n  rejoice  nt  other  people's. 


It  is  particularly  worth  observation,  that  the  more  we 
magnify,  by  the  assistance  of  glasses,  the  works  of  nature, 
the  more  regular  and  beautiful  they  appear:  while  it  i* 
quite  different  in  lesiH'ct  to  those  of  art:  for  when  they  are 
examined  through  a  microscope,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
them  so  coarse,  so  rough  and  uneven,  although  they  have 
been  done  with  all  imaginable  care  by  the  best  workmen. 
Thus  God  has  impressed,  even  on  the  smallest  atom,  an 
image  of  his  infinity. Sturm. 

Whenever,  (said  Dr.  Johnson,)  whenever  chance  brings 
within  my  observation,  a  knot  of  young  ladies  busy  at  tlieir, 
needles,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue;  and 
though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain-work  or 
embroidery,  I  look  upon  their  operations  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  their  governess,  because  I  regard  them  as 
providing  a  security  against  the  most  dangerous  insnarers 
of  the  soul,  by  enabling  them  to  exclude  idleness  from 
their  solitary  moments,  and,  with  idleness,  her  attendant 
train  of  passions,  fancies,  chimeras,  fears,  sorrows  and 
desires. 
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LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 
THB'early  history  of  the  See  of  Llandaff  is  mvolved 
'  in  considerable  obscurity.  Godwin  adverts  to  the 
rumour,  that  the  church  was  founded  by  King  Lucius 
about  the  year  ISO;  but  as  he  could  not  discover 
that  any  bishop  sat  there  before  Dubritius,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  no  predecessors,  since  the 
memory  of  his  successors  is  so  carefully  preserved. 
According  to  Fuller,  Dubritius  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  by  Germanus  and  Lupus  in  the 
year  426,  and  sat  sometimes  at  Caerleon  and  some- 
times at  Llandaff.  Usher,  Godwin,  and  other  autho- 
rities, state  that  he  was  not  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Caerleon  till  490,  and  that  he  held  the  two  sees  till 
512,  when  he  resigned  Llandaff  to  his  disciple,  St. 
Teilo.  In  5 1 9  he  resigned  Caerleon  to  his  successor, 
St,  David,  (who  removed  the  metropolitan  see  from 
Caerleon  to  Menevia,)  and  retired  to  Bardsey  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Carnarvonshire.  His  bones  were 
removed  from  thence  to  Llandaff  in  1 1 20,  and  de- 
posited before  the  high  altar,  where  stood  a  monu- 
ment attributed  to  him. 

St.  Teilo,  to  whom  several  churches  in  Wales  are 
dedicated,  (as  Llandilo,)  lived  in  great  repute  for 
sanctity  till  his  death  in  540.  A  ring*  was  found 
on  opening  a  tomb  in  the  cathedral  in  1764,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  episcopal  ring  of  St.  Teilo,  a  large, 
dull,  heart-shaped  amethyst,  set  in  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  enamelled  leaves,  probably  of  Italian 
workmanship;  it  was  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  col- 
lection. 

\  St.  Teilo  waa  succeeded  by  St.  Odoceus,  and  it  is 
said  by  Godwin,  "  that  during  these  three  bishops' 
times,  so  much  riches  had  been  bestowed  on  Llandaff, 
that  iJf  it  enjoyed  the  tenth  part  of  that  which  it  has 
been  endowed  with  first  and  last,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  churches  in  Christendom,  whereas  it 
has  now  hardly  sufficient  to  repair  itself."  The  date 
of  the  death  of  Odoceus  is  uncertain.  Bishop  Urban 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  present 
church.  He  was  consecrated  in  1108.  He  found 
the  old  cathedral  (a  structure  of  small  dimensions), 
in  a  ruinous  state ;  in  1 1 1 9  he  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  projected  edifice,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  14th  of  April,  1120,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  west  front, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  north-west  tower,  which 
was  built  by  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the 
year  1485,)  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  its  roof  of' 
groined  stone,  are  favourable  specimens  of  early 
English  architecture  ;  the  south-west  tower,  which  is 
in  the  same  style,  was  tolerably  perfect  in  1787. 

There  are  three  circular  enriched  doorways  in  the 
nave ;  over  that  to  the  west  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Dubritius. 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  filled  this  see,  we 
may  also  notice  John  de  Monmouth,  consecrated  in 
1296,  who  was  recommended  to  the  Pope  by  Arch- 
bdshop  Peckham  *  for  his  skill  in  the  Welsh  language. 
Nor  should  Bishop  Morgan  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
termed  by  Wood  "  a  very  learned  man,"  and  the 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  1595.  His  successor,  Godwin,  compiled 
the  catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  "  a  work," 
says  Wood,  in  his  Athente  Oxonienses,  "  which  will  ever 
be  admired  and  read  by  all  true  lovers  of  antiquities." 
Within  the  last  seventy  years,  the  See  of  Llandaff 
can  boast  of  the  distinguished  names  of  Shipley, 
Barrington,  Watson,  Marsh,  Van  Mildert,  Sumner, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  of  Copleston,  the  talented 
and  munificent  prelate  who  at  present  presides  over 
this  dioceae, 

•  Cola  MSS.  Brit.  Miu,: 


In  1717  Mr.  Wotton  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  cathedral  to  Browne  Willis.  He  notices  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  or  north-west  tower;  the  south- 
west tower,  "  seeming  to  be  as  old  as  the  church ;" 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  110  feet  in  length  from  the 
west  door  to  the  screen ;  the  choir,  with  its  stalls ; 
the  bishop's  throne,  erected  by  Bishop  Marshall  in 
Edward  the  Fourth's  reign;  the  altar-screen,  also 
the  work  of  Bishop  Marshall ;  the  organ-loft  over 
the  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  with  some 
shattered  remains  of  an  organ,  given  after  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second  by  Lady  Kemeys,  of 
Cefn  Mabley;  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Lady 
Chapel.  He  enumerates  various  monuments,  and 
adds,  that  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  choir  was  of 
timber,  and  that  there  was  no  painted  glass  in  the 
windows. 

The  cathedral  had  been  much  injured  during  the 
great  Rebellion.  In  1697,  Bishop  Bull,  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  observes,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  I  have 
a  true  desire  to  see  you,  and  discourse  with  you, 
especially  about  our  sad  and  miserable  church  at 
Llandaff.  Tremendous  storms  in  1703  and  1720 
damaged  the  battlements,  and  expedited  the  ruin  of 
the  nave  and  choir.  In  1723  a  large  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  fell  in,  and  the  choir  becoming  use- 
less, the  service  was  removed  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  Bishops  Cla- 
vering  and  Harris,  and  the  Chapter,  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  In 
1737,  £2000  had  been  expended,  and  about  £1500 
more  was  required.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  worst  taste  is  exhibited  in  these 
reparations.  The  greater  part  of  the  nave  was 
suffered  to  remain  a  ruin.  A  Grecian  facade  deforms 
the  entrance  to  the  present  nave  and  choir,  while  the 
Gothic  windows  and  pointed  arches  in  this  part  of 
the  original  building  are  unaltered,  except  the  two 
eastern  arches.  The  clerestory  windows,  and  those 
over  the  altar  and  west  door,  are  Grecian.  The  cum- 
brous  screen,  stalls,  bishop's  throne,  and  pulpit,  as 
well  as  the  stuccoed  ceiUng  and  cornices,  are  in  the 
same  style ;  the  old  screen,  stalls,  altar-screen,  and 
Bishop  Marshall's  throne  having  been  destroyed;  but 
a  portion  of  the  painting  on  the  latter  representing 
the  bishop  on  his  knees,  addressing  the  Virgin  in  the 
clouds,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  removal 
of  the  heavy  Grecian  portico  erected  over  the  altar : 
Bishop  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  Browne  Willis,  written 
in  1736,  says  that  the  "conceit  of  this  portico"  was 
taken  by  Wood  the  architect,  "  from  a  description  in 
Josephus," 

To  the  east  of  the  choir  stands  the  Lady  Chapel, 
seventy  feet  in  length.  It  has  sustained  but  httle 
mischief  from  the  devastating  hand  of  renova- 
tion ;  a  large  Grecian  window  has  replaced  the 
pointed  one  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  circular 
arch  which  separated  this  chapel  from  the  choir,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form. 

The  monuments  suffered  severely  during  these 
operations.  A  beautiful  monument  of  Sir  William 
Matthew,  and  Jenette  his  wife,  which  stood  in  the 
old  nave,  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  deposited  in  the 
chapter-house.  Sir  W.  died  in  1500.  Various 
tombs  of  bishops  changed  their  position,  but  the 
elaborate  monuments  of  Christopher  Matthew,  who 
died  in  1500,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Lady  Chapel;  that  of  Christian  Audley, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  the  south  of 
the  same;  and  that  of  David  Matthew,  in  Edward 
the  Fourth's  reign,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  j 
remain  untouched, 
i  In  the  modem  nave  is  a   majssive  monument. 
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erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Hall,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
who  died  1817  j  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  well-known 
sarcophagus  of  Hadrian,  executed  in  gray  marble. 

The  celebrated  "  Peter  Bell,"  now  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, once  hung  in  a  tower,  (now  destroyed,)  not  far 
from  the  present  Cathedral  at  Llandaff,  and  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  churchyard.  The  bell  weighs  12,500 
pounds ;  it  was  removed  to  Exeter  about  the  year 
1484,  and  was  recast  in  1676. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  be  allowed  to  express'  a 
hope,  that  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  laity  in  the  resto- 
ration of  York  Minster  and  the  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough, may  at  no  distant  period  be  extended  to 
Llandaff;  so  that  we   may  no  longer   exclaim,    on 

viewing  the  beautiful  relics  of  this  temple  of  God, 

"  thy  servants  look  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pitieth 
them  to  see  her  in  the  dust."  Cymro. 

It  belongs  in  truth  to  the  church  of  God  to  suffer  blows, 
not  to  strike  them.  But  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  church  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many 
a  hammer. Beza. 


There  is  no  quality  of  the  mind,  by  which  men,  even  good 
men,  are  more  apt  to  be  niifiled  than  zeal ;  particularly 
zeal  in  religion,  "  zeal  of  God,"  as  St.  Paul  terms  it. 
Where  the  object  is  good,  the  quality  is  of  high  value:  "it 
13  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing ;" 
and  beyond  controversy,  no  object  can  be  better  than  the 
proniotion  of  God's  glory,  and  the  furtherance  of  his  religion. 
But  it  ought  not  to  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  religion  which  we  profess 
and  which  we  are  desirous  of  furthering;  and  it  ought  to 
bu  brought  into  subjection  to  the  dictates  of  that  religion: 
a  religion,  not  furious,  fiery,  implacable,  cruel;  but  "peace- 
able, gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy."  They 
who  act  for  the  furtherance  of  that  rehgion,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  its  dictates,  show  that  however  sincere 
be  their  "  zeal  of  God,"  it  is  "  not  according  to  knowledge ;" 
or,  "  that  they  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of." 
Every  deviation  from  the  rules  of  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  of  gentleness  and  forbearance,  of  meekness  and 
patience,  which  our  Lord  prescribes  to  his  disciples,  however 
it  may  appear  to  be  founded  on  an  attachment  to  him  and 
zeal  for  his  service,  is  in  truth  a  departure  from  the  religion 
of  Him,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  who  "came  not  to  destroy 
men  s  lives,  but  to  save  them." — Bishop  Mani. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  evil  which 
manliind  would  experience  in  their  civil  capacity,  were  the 
Scriptures  no  longer  considered  of  divine  origin,  nor  con- 
stituted the  ultimate  standard  of  all  moral  and  political 
obligation.  All  reverence  for  the  laws  would  cease,  for  the 
lawgiver  would  have  only  his  own  authority,  or  the  mere 
ghmmenngsof  the  law  of  nature,  to  enforce  his  commands; 
while  those  who  had  to  obey  the  laws  would  soon  have 
every  just  and  equitable  principle  banished  from  their 
mmds,  and  every  sacred  feeling  obliterated  from  their  bo- 
soms. The  whole  fabric  of  society  would  soon  go  to  pieces, 
if  men  were  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  public  and 
private  sanctions  of  scriptural  morality. Bi.akey. 

What  I  have  'done  is  worthy  of  nothing  but  silence  and 
forgetfulness;  but  what  God  hath  done  for  me  is  worthy 
of  e.verlasting  and  thankful  memory. Bishop  Hall. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than 
ruined  by  too  confident  a  security. Burke. 

A  word  op  advice  to  thk  discontented. 
There's  discontent  from  sceptre  to  the  swain. 
And  from  the  peasant  to  the  king  again. 
Then  whatsoever  in  thy  will  atllict  thee. 
Or,  in  tiiy  pleasure  seem  to  contradict  thee, 
Give  it  a  welcome  as  a  wholesome  friend. 
That  would  instruct  thee  to  a  better  end. 
Sipce  no  condition  from  defect  is  free. 
Think  not  to  find  what  here  can  never  be. 

Alex.  Niccholes.     1613. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS. 

I  VISITED  at  Surat,  (in  the  East  Indies,)  a  place 
called  the  Pinjra  Pol,  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  old,  worn-out,  lame,  or  disabled  animals. 
At  that  time,  they  chiefly  consisted  of  buffaloes  and 
cows  J  but  there  were  also  goats  and  sheep,  and  even 
cocks  and  hens;  some  of  which  latter  had  lost  their 
feathers,  and  here,  shorn  of  their  plumes,  walked 
about  the  courts  without  molestation. 

This  establishment  is  supported^ by  the'Hindd. 
Banians  of  Surat  j  and  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
suburbs'  of  the  city  called  Gopipura,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  walls.  Animals  of  every  description, 
and  from  all  parts,  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
this  institution;  as  with  their  number,  the  Banians 
conceive  they  increase  the  general  happiness,  and 
their  own  reputation. 

The  establishment  occupies  a  court  about  fifty  feet 
square;  to  which  there  is  a  large  area  attached,  to 
admit  of  the  cattle  roving  about :  it  is  strewed  with 
grass  and  straw  on  all  parts,  that  the  aged  may  want 
neither  food  nor  bedding.  There  are  cages  to  protect 
such  birds  as  have  become  objects  of  charity,  but 
most  of  them  were  empty:  there  is,  however,  a 
colony  of  pigeons,  which  are  daily  fed. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  object  in  this  singular 
estabUshment  is  a  house  on  the  left  hand  on  entering, 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  a  boarded  floor, 
elevated  about  eight  feet:  between  this  and  the 
ground  is  a  depository  where  the  deluded  Banians 
throw  in  quantities  of  grain  which  gives  life  to  and 
feeds  a  host  of  vermin,  as  dense  as  the  sands  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  consisting  of  all  the  various  genera 
usually  found  in  the  abodes  of  squalid  misery. 

The  entrance  to  this  loft  is  from  the  outside,  by  a 
stair;  which  I  ascended.  There  are  several  holes 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  floor,  through  which  the 
grain  is  thrown :  I  examined  a  handful  of  it  which 
had  lost  all  the  appearance  of  grain :  it  was  a  moving 
mass,  and  some  of  the  pampered  creatures  which  fed 
upon  it  were  crawling  about  on  the  floor — a  circum- 
stance which  hastened  my  retreat  from  the  house  in 
which  this  nest  of  vermin  is  deposited.  The  Pinjra 
Pol  is  in  the  very  midst  of  houses,  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Asia;  and  must  be  a  prolific 
source  of  nightly  comfort  to  the  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  strayed 
few  who  manage  to  make  their  way  into  the  more 
distant  domains  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  regular 
period  for  feeding  the  vermin ;  many  Hind6s  being 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  in  handfuls  of  grain,  at 
different  times,  as  suits  their  notions  of  duty.  It  is 
an  annual  custom  in  Surat  to  convey  to  this  place 
the  refuse  of  all  the  Banians'  granaries  in  the  town ; 
and,  at  all  times  throughout  the  year,  to  dispose  of 
such  grain  as  may  have  become  unfit  for  use,  in  this 
manner.  The  house  of  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  is  [exceedingly  warm  ;  and  has  a  most  dis- 
agreeable closeness,  which  I  attributed  to  the  quantity 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  must  have  been 
accumulating  for  many  years,  as  the  people  them- 
selves are  not  aware  at  what  time  this  establishment 
was  first  founded.  There  are  similar  institutions  to 
the  one  I  have  just  described,  at  almost  every  large 
city  on  the  western  side  of  India,  and  particularly 
at  those  places  where  the  Banians  or  Jains  reside. 
They  have  their  origin,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  great 
desire  which  possesses  the  minds  of  these  people  to 
preserve  animal  life;  and  though  it  is  comprehensible 
to  a  native  of  Europe  why  aged  cows  and  horses  are 
preserved,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
done  their  owners  some  service,  still  there  can  be  no 
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stronger  instance  of  haman  ooprioc  tuan  to  nurture 
a  noxious  and  offensive  mass  of  vermin,  which  every 
©thcr  race  but  themselves  arc  anxious  to  extirpate 
»nd  destroy.  The  great  body  of  Hindus  do  not 
protect  and  preserve  animal  life  as  the  Banians  do  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  common  practice  among  them  to  feed 
with  regularity  pigeons,  and  even  the  fish  in  rivers. 
I  have  seen  too,  at  Anjdr,  in  Cutch,  an  establishment 
of  rats,  conjectured  to  exceed  five  thousand  in  num- 
ber, which  were  kept  in  a  temple,  and  daily  fed  with 
flour,  which  was  procured  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  ! !  * 

[From  a  paper  by  Ljsdtenant  Buhnbs,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ifffyal 
Asiatic  Society.] 


STRUCTURE  AND  GROWTH  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

Although  vegetable  life  is  considered  inferior  to 
animal  life,  and  although  the  structure  of  a  vegetable 
is  far  from  being  equally  complicated,  still,  it  consists 
of  an  infinitely  greater  series  of  organs,  than  is  in 
general  imagined.  A  vegetable  has  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  nor  that 
of  voluntary  aetion,  but  every  arrangement  necessary 
for  its  growth  and  nourishment,  and  for  the  per- 
petuation of  its  species,  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
insignificant  production  of  the  vegetable  world,  as 
perfectly  formed,  and  as  beautifully  arranged,  as  in 
the  most  elevated  being  in  the  scale  of  nature. 

If  we  make  a  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  shrub,  we  shall  find  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed,  arranged  in  circles  round  a  common  centre. 


rORTION   0»   A   lECTION   OF  THE  BHANCU   OF   A   TREE. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  magnified 
appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  a  horizontal  section 
of  a  tree,  showing  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  that 
convey  nourishment  to  the  various  parts. 

In  the  centre,  at  c,  is  seen  the  pith,  which  in 
very   young   plants   is   small,  in  proportion  to  the 


I  size  of  the  trunk,  but  it  increases  gradually  until 
the  tree  reaches  maturity ;  after  that  period,  it  again 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  in  extreme  old  age  com- 
pletely disappears.  The  structure  of  this  portion  of 
the  plant  is  cellular;  the  cells  in  the  outer  part 
being  circular,  and  those  in  the  centre  of  a  hexagonal 
form  (six  sided.J  The  celebrated  Linnieus,  endea- 
voured to  discover  some  analogy  between  the  pith  in 
a  tree,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  in  man,  but  it 
has  been  since  proved  to  be  an  organ  of  secondary 
importance,  and  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  plant.  Surrounding  the  pith,  we -find  the 
heart-wood,  this  is  the  portion  of  the  tree  that  has 
been  fbrmed  in  previous  years,  and  may  be  considered 
as  dead  wood,  the  fluids  contained  in  its  pores  not 
being  in  active  circulation.  A  series  of  circular 
marks  of  a  lighter  colour  than  other  portions  of  the 
wood  are  likewise  visible;  these  have  the  name  of 
the  spurious  gi-ain,  and  their  number  indicates  the  ago 
of  the  tree,  one  circle  being  formed  every  year : 
other  lines  are  also  seen  branching  out  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions;  these  constitute  the  silver 
grain.  The  next  great  circle  is  the  alburnum  or 
sap-wood;  it  is  white,  and  full  of  moisture,  and 
consists  of  innumerable  tubes  of  various  forms, 
through  which  the  sap  rises  and  falls,  or  is  convoyed 
to  different  parts  of  the  plant.  The  alburnum  in 
tlic  birch,  contains  so  much  sugar  and  mucilage,  that 
it  is  sometimes  cut  into  junks,  and  used  as  bread 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  following  figures  are  supposed  to  represent  the 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2. 


different  forms  of 
the  tubes  or  organs  of 
noiirishment. 

The  simple  tubes, 
fig.  1,  contain  the 
resinous  and  oily 
fluids  which  are  found 
in  various  plants ; 
the  porous  tubes,  fig.  2, 
are  filled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  convey  these 
fluids  into  the  sap, 
to  produce  new  changes;  the  trachea  and  the 
false  trachea,  fig.  3  Fig.  3.  •      Fig.  4. 

and  4,  are  generally 
filled  with  thin  wa- 
tery liquids,  and  pro- 
bably, carry  off  the 
superfluous  :  mois- 
ture, and  allow  the 
liarder  parts  to  be- 
come   more    solid. 

The  outermost 
portion  of  the  tree 
is  called  the  bark, 
and  is  itself  composed  of  three  parts;  the  in- 
nermost, formed  by  the  cortical  layers,  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  contains  canals  or  tubes,  running 
in  various  directions;  the  cortical  layers  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  parenchyma,  which  is  a  soft  substance, 
consisting  of  cells  filled  with  fluid,  and  generally  of 
a  greenish  colour.  "  The  functions  of  these  last  two 
parts  are  of  great  importance.  The  tubes  of  the 
fibrous  parts  appear  to  be  the  organs  that  receive  the 
sap,  the  cells  seem  destined  for  the  elaboration  of  its 
parts,  and  for  the  exposure  of  them  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  new  matter  is  annually 
produced  in  the  spring  immediately  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  last  year." 

The  third,  or  outermost  part  of  the  bark,,  is  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle,   and  varies   much  in   different 
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species.  In  some  plants,  as  for  instance,  the  large 
forest-trees,  it  is  soft  in  texture  and  of  but  little 
importance,  but  reeds,  grasses,  canes,  and  most  plants 
with  hollow  stems,  are  materially  strengthened  by 
the  cuticle;  in  these  cases  it  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  silex,  (flint,)  which  in  some  kinds  of 
cane  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  sparks  when 
struck  by  a  steel ;  under  the  microscope  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  net-work  of  glass. 

These  being  the  organs  by  which  nourishment  is 
conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the  plant,  we  have  next 
to  ascertain  the  sources  from  which  this  nourish- 
ment is  obtained,  and  the  various  descriptions  of 
food  suppUed  to  different  kinds  of  plants  ;  and  if 
we  have  been  delighted  with  the  mechanical  beauty 
of  the  construction  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
shall  be  more  surprised  even  at  the  little  wo  have 
discovered  of  the  wonderful  chemical  operations  that 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  fluids  during  their 
circulation,  by  whicli  water,  perfectly  tasteless  and 
colourless  when  first  taken  up  by  the  roots,  assumes 
all  the  forms  of  acids,  alkalies,  gums,  sugar,  starch, 
and  resins  in  infinite  variety;  and  imparts  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  vegetable,  colours  of  every 
hue. 

Besides  affording  to  mankind  and  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion much  wholesome  food,  the  simple  growth  of  a  plant 
assists  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  air.  Every 
animal  requires  for  its  support  a  certain  kind  of  air 
called  oxygen ;  without  its  presence,  life  would  cease. 
Everytimethe  breath  is  drawn,  acertain  quantity  of  the 
atmospheric  air  is  inhaled,  and  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  it  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a  very  altered  state ;  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tained is  gone,  and  another  kind  of  air  called  carbon, 
is  found  in  its  place  :  this  latter  air,  if  breathed, 
would  instantly  destroy  life,  so  that  if  there  was  no 
counteracting  cause,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen,  the  life-supporting  property  of  the  air, 
would  be  consumed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
destructive  air  carbon ;  to  remedy  this,  it  has  been 
wisely  ordained,  that  while  animals  are  constantly 
consuming  oxygen  and  evolving  carbon,  plants  should 
be  performing  an  operation  diametrically  opposed  to 
this,  that  is,  consuming  carbon  and  giving  out  oxygen. 
A  kind  of  feeling,  somewhat  resembling  instinct,  was 
once  attributed  to  plants,  which  was  said  to  cause  them 
to  direct  their  roots  downwards;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  gravity,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
the  power  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall,  is  the  cause 
of  the  descent  of  the  root,  and  that  if  this  power 
is  counteracted  in  any  manner,  the  root  will  take  a 
different  direction. 

The  following  curious  experiment  was  made  to 
illustrate  this  matter.  A  number  of  scarlet  beans 
were  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and 
well   supplied  with  moistore;   the  wheel  was   then 


constantly  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  roots  were  all  directed  outwards,  and  the 
leaves  towards  the  centre.  When  the  wheel  was  placed 
horizontally,  and  the  motion  was  not  sufliciently  rapid 
to  overcome  entirely  the  power  of  gravity,  the  roots 
and  leaves  assumed  the  position  represented  in  the 
next  engraving. 

In  this  case,  the  power  that  prevented  the  roots 
descending,  and  caused  them  to  take  a  horizontal 
position,  was  what  is  called  the 
centrifugal  force ;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency which  all  substances  have 
to  fly  off  from  the  centre  round 
which  they  revolve ;  the  same 
power  in  fact  by  which  a  stone 
flies  with  violence  from  a  sling 
after  it  has  been  whirled  rapidly 
round  the  head  of  the  slinger.  So  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  direction  of  the  root  downwards  does 
not  arise  from  any  property  possessed  by  the  plant 
itself,  but  from  some  entirely  distinct  directive  force, 
which  force  is  in  the  case  of  a  jilaut  gravity ;  and, 
that  if  two  directive  forces  are  brought  into  action  at 
the  same  time,  it  follows  the  direction  of  the  most 
powerful. 

If  we  observe  the  outward  appearance  of  a  plant, 
we  see  that  it  consists  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit;  the  roots,  as  we  all  know,  are  directed 
downwards,  and  obtain  from  the  earth  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ; 
this  rises  in  the  vessels  by  what  is  called  capillary 
attraction.  The  property  of  raising  licjuids  above 
their  natural  level  is  possessed  by  all  extremely 
small  tubes,  which  are  called  capillary  (hair-like) 
tubes,  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  also  assisted  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  silver  grain,  which 
takes  place  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  during 
the  day,  and  the  coldness  of  the  air  in  the  night. 

That  the  sap  rises  in  the  vessels  contained  in  the 
alburnum,  and  after  it  has  circulated  through  the 
leaves,  and  undergone  many  changes  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  descends  along  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  the  bark,  is  made  manifest  by  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  when  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  sap  will  flow  in  much  greater  Cjuan- 
tity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  than  from 
the  lower. 

The  vessels  which  have  been  discerned  in  the 
trunk,  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  consisted,  are 
continued,  although  of  course  much  reduced  in  size, 
through  every  branch  and  leaf- stalk,  and  even 
tlirough  the  leaf  itself,  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
these  parts  can  be  displayed  by  careful  dissection. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  magnified  view  of  a 
s(jries  of  the  spiral  tubes,  the  trachea:,  continued 
through  the  centre  of  a  leaf. 

Although  the  presence  of  water  and  air  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  seed  to 
vegetate,  yet,  in 
order  that  it  should 
flourish  and  produce 
seed,  the  water  ought 
to  hold  in  solution 
decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  substances. 
The  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the 
fruitfulness  or  steri- 
lity of  land,  and  to  "^  •  ' 
supply  the  want  of  these,  recourse  is  had  to  various 
kinds  of  mauureu 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE.. 

No.  V.     Heat.     Radiation.     Conduction. 
The  rate  at  which  heat  is  radiated  is  dependent,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  on  the  colour,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 

If  any  quantity,  say,  for  instance,  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  be  poured  into  a  polished  metal  tea-pot,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature, 
into  a  rough  black  earthenware  tea-pot,  both  the 
vessels  standing  in  the  same  room,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other,  the  water  in  the  earthen- 
ware pot  will  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  in  less  time  than  that  in  the  metal 
pot.  For  a  polished  metal  pot,  if  we  substitute  one 
whose  exterior  has  become  rough  and  tarnished  by 
neglect  or  ill  usage,  the  water  will  be  found  to  cool 
quicker  in  that  than  in  the  other.  In  addition  to 
the  last-mentioned  metal-pot  being  rough  and  dis- 
coloured, if  it  be  painted  black,  or  some  dark  colour, 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  contained  water  will 
thereby  be  still  further  accelerated ;  but  it  will  be 
less  rapid  than  in  the  earthenware-pot. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  metallic  tea-pot  is  the 
most  useful,  as  respects  keeping  the  tea  hot,  but,  to 
insure  all  its  advantages,  it  should  be  kept  clean  and 
well  polished.  The  same  will  apply  to  tea-kettles 
and  various  other  culinary  vessels.  Those  which  are 
kept  clean  and  bright  wiU  retain  the  heat  of  water, 
or  other  liquids,  contained  in  them,  much  longer  than 
those  whose  exterior  surfaces  are  rough  and  dis- 
coloured. 

The  circumstances  that  assist  in  determming  the 
rate  at  which  heat  is  disengaged  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  operate  equally  favourably  upon  that  which 
is  directed  towards  those  surfaces.  Any  substance 
that  radiates  heat  rapidly,  will  absorb  it  in  the  same 
proportion,  provided  that,  in  each  case,  the  conditions 
are  alike  favourable.  Those  substances  whose  sur- 
faces are  smooth  and  bright,  and  of  a  light  colour, 
reflect  heat;  that  is,  they  turn  it  aside  from  its 
straight  course,  and  thus  interrupt  its  progress. 
Those  substances  whose  surfaces  are  rough  and  dark- 
coloured,  radiate  and  absorb  heat.  Hence  that  sub- 
stance which  reflects  heat  the  most  perfectly,  is  the 
very  worst  that  can  be  selected  for  its  radiation  or 
absorption.  Water,  or  any  other  liquid,  may  be 
made  to  boil  in  less  time,  all  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  in  a  rough  and  discoloured  metallic 
vessel,  than  in  one  whose  outside  is  perfectly  clean 
and  bright.  If  the  metallic  and  earthenware  tea- 
pots already  mentioned,  be  both  filled  with  cold 
water,  say  at  the  temperature  of  45°,  and  placed  in 
a  room  whose  temperature  is  70°,  the  water  in  the 
earthenware  pot  will  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  room  in  less  time  than  that  in  the  polished 
metal  pot ;  proving  that  the  same  conditions  influence 
the  absorption  of  heat  that,  in  the  first  cited  experi- 
ments, would  be  seen  to  determine  its  radiation. 

In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  stoves  are  sometimes 
employed  which  are  made  of  pohshed  metal.  This 
is  the  most  injudicious  arrangement  that  could 
possibly  be  devised  for  heating  the  apartments  in 
which  such  stoves  are  fixed.  On  the  same  principle, 
it  is  improper  to  surround  a  fire-place  with  porcelain 
tiles,  or,  if  we  wish  our  feet  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  a  fire,  to  place  in  front  of  it  a  polished  fender. 
Rough,  and  dark-coloured  surfaces,  are  best  adapted 
for  domestic  stoves.  Such  stoves  are  not  only  the 
most  useful,  but  the  most  economical,  since  in  diffu- 
sing heat  into  the  apartment  by  radiation,  the 
benefits  of  the  ignited  fuel  in  the  grate  are  materially 


increased.  Black-lead,  with  which  stoves  are  usually 
polished,  could  be  very  weh  dispensed  with,  were  it 
not,  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we 
cheerfully  surrender  a  little  scientific  propriety,  rather 
than  part  with  our  early  associations  and  habits  of 
cleanliness. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  substances, 
by  means  of  our  ordinary  perceptions.  If  we  would 
avoid  frequent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  we  must 
constantly  submit  our  sensations  to  the  correction  of 
our  judgment. 

Heat  and  cold,  as  ordinarily  experienced  by  us, 
depend  on  the  previous  temperature  of  the  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  in  which  these  sensations  may  be 
induced;  and  the  temperature,  and  rate  of  conduc- 
tion possessed  by  the  substance  with  which  such 
parts  may  be  in  contact. 

On  a  cold  day  in  winter,  if  we  descend  into  an 
under-ground  cellar,  or  arched  vault,  the  included 
air  will  communicate  a  sensation  of  warmth.  On  a 
warm  day  in  summer,  air  at  the  same  temperature, 
in  the  same  cellar  or  vault,  will  produce  the  opposite 
sensation  of  cold.  In  winter,  the  external  air  being 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  vault,  we 
pass  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  medium.  In  summer, 
the  air  in  the  vault  will  be  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  external  air,  and  we  consequently  pass  from 
a  w'arm  to  a  cold  medium.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  our  sensations,  it  rarely 
happens,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  cellar 
or  vault,  is  so  high  in  winter  as  it  is  in  summer.  If 
we  were  to  judge  only  by  its  effects  on  our  body,  we 
should  pronounce  a  different  decision,  i 

On  examining  dissimilar  substances  in  the  same 
room,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  temperatures,  if 
we  have  no  better  guide  than  our  sensations,  we 
shall  arrive  at  very  incorrect  conclusions.  •  Placing 
the  hand  successively  in  contact  with  a  carpet,  a 
table,  a  marble  slab,  and  a  polished  brass  or  iron 
fender,  we  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  infor- 
mation, than  that  derived  from  our  feelings,  pro- 
nounce the  table  to  be  colder  than  the  carjjet,  the 
marble  slab  to  be  colder  than  the  table,  and  the 
fender  to  be  colder  than  the  marble.  A  thermometer 
will  inform  us,  that  the  several  articles  we  have 
enumerated  are  all  at  an  equal  temperature.  The 
different  sensations  produced  by  them,  are,  therefore^ 
entirely  due  to  the  difference  in  their  rates  of  con- 
ducting heat. 

Wool  is  denominated  a  bad  conductor.  The  heat 
in  the  hand  placed  in  contact  with  a  carpet,  will 
pass  through,  or  among  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  but 
very  slowly.  Wood  is  a  bad  conductor,  but  it 
conducts  more  rapidly  than  wool.  Compared  with 
the  carpet,  the  table  will  feel  cold,  because  in  a  given 
time,  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  will  pass  from  the 
hand  to  the  table,  than  from  the  hand  to  the  carpet. 
Marble  is  classed  among  bad,  or  imperfect  conduc- 
tors of  heat,  but  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  either  of  the  before-mentioned 
substances.  Metals  are  good  conductors.  The 
fender,  therefore,  will  feel  colder  than  the  other 
articles,  because,  in  a  given  time,  it  will  abstract,  or 
carry  away  from  the  hand,  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat  than  cither  the  carpet,  the  table,  or  the  marble 
slab. 

A  substance  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  polished, 
will  excite  the  sensation  of  cold  in  a  more  intense 
degree  than  another  substance,  or  a  different  part  of 
the  same  substance,  at  the  same  temperature,  whose 
surface  is  rough  and  irregular.  This  effect  is  chiefly 
mechanical,  and  itis  occasioned  by  the  more  perfect 
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contact  that  takes  place  between  the  hand  and  a 
Bmooth  surface,  than  one  which  is  rough  and  irre- 
gular. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  paper,  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that 
these  observations  are  as  apphcable  to  our  sensations 
of  heat,  as  they  are  to  those  of  cold.  We  may 
place  the  hand  in  contact  with  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat  without  experiencing  pain,  whilst  similar  contact 
with  a  good  conductor,  at  the  same  temperature,  wiQ 
inflict  a  severe  wound.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
heat,  moving  slowly  towards  the  hand,  it  is  easily 
dissipated ;  in  the  second,  its  motion  being  rapid, 
it  accumulates,  and  destroys  the  parts  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  For  these  reasons,  we  perceive  the 
propriety  of  adapting  handles  of  wood  to  tea  and 
coffee-pots,  box-irons,  and  many  other  utensils  that 
are  employed  at  a  high  temperature.  So,  also,  folds 
of  woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  are  interposed  between 
the  hand  and  a  heated  metallic  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  heat.  By  constant  exposure  to 
the  efiFects  of  a  high  temperatmre,  the  skin  on  the 
inside  of  the  hands  will  become  so  thick  and  insen- 
sible, as  to  resist  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  scorch 
to  the  bone  an  unpractised  hand.  Instances  are 
recorded,  of  workmen  employed  in  the  smelting  of 


Let  there  be  four  vessels,  arranged  in  the  order  de- 
noted above ;  in  1,  place  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  as 
cold  as  it  can  be  obtained ;  in  2  and  3,  each  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  moderately  warm,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  ;  in  4, 
also,  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  but  as  hot  as  the 
hand  will  conveniently  bear  :  if  we  place  both  hands 
in  the  vessels  2  and  3  for  a  few  minutes,  they  will  be 
of  an  equal  temperature ;  removing  the  right  hand 
to  4  and  the  left  hand  to  1,  we  shall  experience  in 
the  former  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  the  latter  that  of 
cold.  Now,  if  we  suddenly  remove  the  right  hand 
from  4  to  3,  and  the  left  from  I  to  2,  our  sensations 
will  be  reversed ;  the  right  hand  feeling  cold,  the  left 
hand  warm,  although  the  temperature  of  the  water 


copper,  who  could  dip  their  hands  into  the  liquid 
metal  without  experiencing  pain.  We  knew  a  female 
servant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  vegetables 
and  other  articles  of  food  from  a  saucepan  or  pot  of 
boihng  water,  with  her  hands,  instead  of  using  a  fork 
or  a  ladle. 

Those  persons  who  are  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  their  ordinary  avocations,  generally  take  the 
precaution  to  wear  woollen  clothing.  Others,  who 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  extraordinary  de- 
grees of  heat,  for  ths  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  or 
gaining  a  subsistence,  are  not  endowed  with  any 
peculiar  properties  by  which  they  resist  its  effects. 
Their  secret  consists  in  availing  themselves  of  bad 
conducting  substances,  covering  their  bodies  with 
wooUen  garments,  shielding  their  feet  by  wooden 
clogs,  and  carefully  avoiding  contact  with  metals,  or 
other  conductors  of  heat.  It  is  possible  to  remain 
a  short  time  in  a  room,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  temperature  is  sufliciently  high  to  broil  a  steak. 
This  has  been  done,  without  any  great  inconvenience, 
by  men  whose  testimony  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  as  a  further 
illustration  of  our  liability  to  be  deceived,  were  we  to 
trust  to  our  sensations,  in  estimating  the  temperature 
of  different  substances  :— 
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in  both  vessels  is  alike.,  .This  apparently  contra- 
dictory phenomenon  may  be  easily  explained.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  hands  are  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature ;  but  by  placing  the  left  hand  in  vessel  1,  it 
will  feel  cold,  because,  the  water  being  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  hand,  heat  will  pass  from  the  hand 
to  the  water.  The  right  hand,  in  4,  will  feel  warm, 
because  the  water  being  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  hand,  heat  will  pass  from  the  water  to  the  hand. 
Removing  the  right  hand  from  4  to  3,  and  the  left 
from  1  to  2,  the  same  sensations  will  be  experienced, 
but  at  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  the  right  hand 
now  feeling  cold,  the  left  hand  warm,  whilst  both 
are  immersed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

>  R.  R. 


FALL  OF  A  MOUNTAIN,  AT  GOLDAU,  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


A  Swiss  wedding-party  arrived  at  Art,  a  village  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  holiday  in  ascending 
a  mountain  called  the  Righi.  The  party  divided  as 
they  went  towards  the  village  of  Goldau,  those  in  front 
being  about  two  hundred  paces  in  advance  when  they 
entered  the  village.  The  attention  of  their  friends 
wlio  were  behind  them  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
an  extraordinary  appearance,  which  they  stopped  to 
view  through  their  telescopes.  All  at  once,  the 
whole  mountain  (the  Rotzbcrg,  or  Ruffiberg,  which 
was  on  the  left  of  the  village,  and  the  summit,  distant 
from  it  several  leagues,)  appeared  to  move ;  soon  a 
shower  of  stones  passed  through  the  air  over  their 
heads  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  they  effected 
their  safety  only  by  a  speedy  flight.  All  their  friends 
disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  Goldau,  which  is  now  covered  by  a  hill  of 
rocky  fragments,  an  hundred  feet  high.     Notwith- 


standing all  the  search  made  on  that  fatal  spot,  no 
vestiges  of  the  unfortunate  people  could  be  found. 

There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  this  was  not  the 
first  slide  of  the  mountains  of  that  neighbourhood, 
though  it  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  these  cata- 
strophes. An  enormous  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  preceding  winter,  and  the  months  of 
July  and  August  had  been  extraordinarily  rainy ; 
the  fall  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September.  During 
the  1st  and  2nd,  it  had  rained  in  torrents  without 
ceasing;  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  heard  a  noise  and  rumliling  in 
the  mountain ;  and  other  phenomena  had  been 
observed  in  different  parts.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  masses  of  rock  were  detached  from 
the  mountain,  and  precipitated  with  the  crash  of 
thunder  into  the  valleys,  where  their  ruins  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  hase  of  the  Righi,  to  the 
breadth  of  1000  feet;  thek  height  was  100  feet,  and 
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CHURCH    AND    BUILDINGS    IRECTED    ON    THE   SITE    OF    THE    VILLAGE    OF    COLDAU. 


their  length  near  a  league.  Large  tracts  of  land,  so 
charming  and  so  fertile,  were  changed,  in  five  minutes, 
into  a  frightful  desert ;  the  valleys  were  covered,  for 
the  space  of  a  league  square,  with  a  chaos  of  hills, 
from  100  to  200  feet  in  height ;  the  villages  of  Goldau, 
Busingcn,  Unter-Rothen,  and  Lowcrz,  were  buried 
under  the  ruins ;  the  western  part  of  the  lake  of 
Lowerz  was  filled  up,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
lics,  so  interesting  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their 
energy,  their  activity,  and  their  frugality,  were  crushed 
under  the  fragments  of  the  mountain,  or  plunged 
into  dreadful  misery.  Of  inhabitants  of  the  valleys, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  three  perished,  besides  six- 
teen from  other  parts  of  the  canton,  and  the  eight 
persons  who  composed  the  wedding-party ;  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  more,  who  escaped  with  their  lives, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  distress. 

The  masses  of  rock  fell  principally  in  four  dif- 
ferent directions,  so  that  their  fractured  pieces  formed 
four  great  lines  of  ruins.  On  the  Ruffi,  (called  also 
the  Rotzbcrg,)  whole  forests  were  overturned,  and 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  mountain. 

During  the  following  winter,  there  fell  again  in  the 
valley  a  quantity  of  blocks  of  stone  and  of  trees,  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Steinbergcrflue.  For  some  time 
the  water  from  rain  and  snow  had  diminished  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  parts  of  this  bank  of  stone  and  clay;  the 
continual  rains  of  the  preceding  summer,  but  princi- 
pally the  torrents  on  the  1st  of  September,  completed 
its  destruction,  and  when  the  base  began  to  give  way, 
the  strata  of  breccia,  which  it  supported,  necessarily 
broke  away  and  fell.  Thus  this  lamentable  event 
was  not,  in  its  proper  sense,  a  full  of  the  mountain 
or  of  rocks,  _but  rather,  a  slide,  or  slip,  of  earth  and 
stones. 

The  effects  of  this  slide  of  the  mountain  on  the 
lake  of  Lowerz  were  prodigious.  Its  waters  rose,  as 
if  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  in  the  direction  of  Seven,  a  village 
situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  A  man,  on  an 
emmencc,  witnessed  the  terrific  spectacle  of  the  moun- 
tains of  water  advancing  towards  the  village  of  Seven, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  warned  by  his  cries,  found 


their  safety  in  flight.  During  many  days,  a  little 
island  in  the  lake  remained  so  deeply  covered,  that 
only  the  tops  of  its  trees  were  visible.  On  the  other 
isle,  called  Schevanaes,  the  water  rose  as  high  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel.  The  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  lake  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Its  waves  removed  the  chapel  of  Olten,  near 
S^ven,  and  carried  it  away  to  near  Steinen,  half  a 
league  from  its  former  site.  The  village  of  Lowerz 
was  covered  with  fi'agments  of  the  mountain,  in 
which  every  thing  but  the  church-tower  was  buried. 
[Abridged  from  Ebel's  Maniici  rfu  Voyageur  en  Suisse. J 


^     THE    WHITE    OWI.. 

We  have  had,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  a  pair  of  white 
owls  that  constantly  breed  under  the  eaves  of  this  churcli. 
As  I  have  paid  good  attention  to  the  manner  of  life  of 
tliese  birds  (luring  their  season  of  breeding,  which  lasts 
the  summer  through,  the  following  remarks  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  unacceptable. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset  (for  then  the  mice  begin  to 
run),  they  sally  forth  in  quest  of  prey,  and  hunt  all  round 
the  hedges  of  meadows  and  small  enclosures  for  them, 
which  seem  to  be  their  only  food.  In  this  irregular 
country,  we  can  stand  on  an  eminence,  and  see  them  beat 
the  fields  over  like  a  setting-dog,  and  often  drop  down  in 
the  grass  or  corn.  I  have  minuted  these  birds  with  my 
watch  for  an  hour  together,  and  have  found  that  tliey  return 
to  their  nest,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  about  once  in 
five  minutes;  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  adroitness 
that  every  animal  is  possessed  of,  as  far  as  regards  the 
well-being  of  itself  and  offspring. 

But  a  piece  of  address,  which  they  show  when  they 
return  loaded,  should  not,  I  think,  bo  passed  over  in 
silence.  As  they  take  their  prey  with  their  claws,  so  they 
cany  it  in  their  claws  to  their  nost :  but,  as  the  feet  are 
necessary  in  their  ascent  under  the  tiles,  they  constantly 
perch  first  on  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  shift  the  mouse 
from  their  claws  to  their  bill,  that  the  feet  may  be  at  liberty 
to  take  hold  of  the  plate  on  the  wall,  as  they  are  rising 
under  the  eaves. White's  Selborne. 
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The  annals  of  thr;  British  Army,  like  tliose  of  the  Navy, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  abound  with  the 
most  splendid  and  spirit-stirring  passages.  Btitish  valour, 
at  the  iiour  of  trial,  is  equally  distinguished  ashore  or 
alloat.  "  Our  nation,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  "  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind  of  epi- 
demic bra^  ery,  diffused  equally  through  all  its  ranks ; 
which  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes,  and  fdl  our  armies 
with  clowns,  whose  courage  may  vie  with  that  of  the 
general."  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  has  truly  been  re- 
niiirkeil,  that  the  character  of  our  army  has  been  earned  in 
battle  and  attested  by  victory ;  and  that  wherever  it  has 
been  tolerably  led,  it  has  conquered.  That  these  results 
have  been  owing  to  the  physical  strength  and  power  of 
endurance,  as  well  as  to  the  iimate  bravery  of  our  troops, 
cannot  be  disputed.  A  very  eminent  authority  (Colonel 
Napier,)  observes  that  this  circumstance  was  strikingly 
apparent  in  1S15,  when  the  robust  nature  and  powerful 
frame  of  the  British  infantry  soldier  were  distinguished, 
amidst  the  united  armies  of  Europe.  "  He  sustains,"  says 
the  gallant  oHicer,  "  fatigue  and  wet,  and  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  with  incredible  vigour.  When  completely 
disciplined,  and  three  years  are  required  to  accomplish  this, 
his  port  is  lofty,  and  his  movements  free ;  the  whole  w«rld 
cannot  produce  a  nobler  specimen  of  military  bearing ;  nor 
is  the  mind  ui\worthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  does  not 
indeed  |x>ssess  that  presumptuous  vivacity  which  would 
lead  him  to  dictate  to  liis  commanders,  or  even  to  censfire 
real  errors,  although  he  may  perceive  tliem,  but  he  is 
observant  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  orders,  full  of  re- 
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sources  under  difTiculties,  calm  and  resolute  in  danger,  and 
more  than  usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officers  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
his  unshaken  firmness  in  battle  is  the  i-esult  of  a  phleg- 
matic constitution,  uninspired  by  moral  feeling.  Never 
was  a  more  stupid  calumny  uttered.  Napoleon's  troojin 
fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some 
beams  of  glory  ;  but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under 
the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy ;  no  honours  awaited  his 
daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applauses  of  his 
countrymen.  His  life  of  danger  was  unchcered  by  hope, 
his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his  heart  sink  therefore  ?  Did 
he  not  endure,  with  surprising  fortitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults  in  battle  unmoved,  and, 
with  incredible  energy,  overthrow  every  opponent;  at  all 
times  proving  that,  while  no  physical  military  qualification 
was  wanting,  the  fount  of  honour  was  full  and  fresh  within 
him  ?  The  result  of  one  hundred  battles,  and  the  merited 
testimony  of  impartial  writers  of  different  nations,  has 
given  the  first  place  amongst  the  European  inlantry  to  tho 
British  ;  but,  in  a  comparison  between  the  troops  of  France 
and  England,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  the 
cavalry  of  the  former  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
world." 

To  notice  the  splendid  achievements,  which  have  called 
forth  this  just  and  eloquent  eulogium,  forms  no  part,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  present  paper ;  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  most  interesting 
events,  much  less  a  connected  outline  of  British  military 
history,  would  very  far  exceed  the  limits  which  are  assigned 
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to  us.  All  that  will  be  here  attempted,  is  to  afford  a  pene- 
ral  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  time  and  circum- 
stances have  wrought  in  the  character  and  constitution  of 
our  armies, — to  give  a  sketch  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
with  such  illustrations  of  their  social  history,  and  of  the 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons  which  have  been  employed 
at  various  periods,  as  our  space  will  admit. 

Section  I.    Anciknt  British  and  Saxon  Aruies. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
isles  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  hardihood.  At  the  period  of  the  landing  of  Caesar, 
from  whose  writings  we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  military  system,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  it  appears  that  they  were  unprovided  with 
any  sort  of  defensive  armour  except  rude  shields ;  that 
their  ideas  of  fortification  were  confined  to  strengthening 
their  encampments  with  earth-works ;  that  they  employed 
war-chariots,  armed  with  scythes ;  and  that  their  chief 
arms  of  offence  consisted  of  javelins,  swords,  and  arrows, 
which  were  slight,  and  unfit  to  withstand  the  Romans  in 
close  encounters,  although  in  light  skirmishes  they  were 
not  unfrequently  successful. 

Whilst  Britain  was  under  Roman  dominion,  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  system  adopted  by  that  people 
amongst  the  various  barbarous  nations  which  they  brought 
under  their  yoke,  they  employed  the  native  soldiers  in  foreign 
lands,  and  thus  the  more  effectually  checked  any  disposi- 
tion to  revolt,  by  withdrawing  the  military  population,  and 
supplying  their  places  with  their  own  troops.  When  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain,  therefore,  it  was  literally  desti- 
tute of  defenders,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  enemies,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Saxons,  were 
enabled  to  secure  their  conquests  with  little  difficulty. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  assembled  considerable 
armies  at  periods  of  emergency,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  who  found  it  necessary  to  keep  his  troops  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  field,  that  (what  may  be  termed) 
a  national  militia  was  established.  By  his  laws  every  free- 
man, capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  incapacitated  by 
bodily  infirmities,  was,  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  com- 
pelled to  unite  under  the  banners  of  his  sovereign.  At 
stated  intervals,  the  people  were  exercised,  under  the  in- 
spection of  their  earls  and  other  officers  ;  and  once  in  every 
year  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  male  population  in 
each  county.  All  such  as  were  qualified  to  bear  arms  in 
every  family  were  led  to  the  field,  or  muster,  by  the  head 
of  that  family.  Ten  families  formed  a  tithing,  which  was 
commanded  by  a  borsholder;  and  ten  tithings  made  a 
hundred,  several  of  which  formed  a  trithing,  whence  the 
origin  of  the  Ridings  in  Yorkshire.  One  portion  of  this 
militia  was  kept  by  Alfred  in  the  field,  another  in  various 
strong-holds,  and  the  remainder  were  left  to  cultivate  the 
land;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  Hume,  the 
kingdom  at  that  period  "  was  like  one  great  garrison." 

The  Saxon  and  Danish  forces  were  ehietly  composed  of 
infantry,  and  divided  into  two  classes,  the  light  and  heavy 
armed.  The  latter  used  large  oval  convex  shields,  with 
spikes  projecting  from  the  bosses ;  their  helmets  were  com- 
posed of  the  skins  of  animals  with  the  hair  outwards ; 
and  they  were  provided  with  heavy  swords  and  javelins. 
The  light  infantry  wore  light  swords,  battle-axes,  and  darts. 
The  Saxons  were  unacquainted  with  that  formidable 
weapon,  the  cross-bow ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
often  used  the  common  bow,  except  whilst  engaged  in  field- 
sports.  The  Saxon  cavalry,  which  was  chieliy  composed 
of  the  Thanes,  or  such  as  kept  horses,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury appear  ta  have  worn  no  other  defensive  armour  than 
a  helmet:  they  were  provided  with  spears,  and  used  stir- 
rups, and  spurs  with  a  single  point.  The  general  dress  of 
all  soldiers  was  a  tunic,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and 
was  provided  with  sleeves.  Armour  does  not  seem  to  liave 
been  adopted  by  this  people  at  all  till  the  eighth  century, 
and  long  after  that  it  was  only  used  by  their  nobles  and 
officers;  but  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  hides,  or  of  linen 
tunics,  thickly  padded.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, however,  we  learn  from  that  curious  piece  of  needle- 
work, the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  that  the  common  soldiers 
were  many  of  ihem  armed  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail. 

In  time  of  battle  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  drawn 
up  their  troops  in  one  dense  mass  around  their  standard, 
placing  their  foot,  with  their  ponderous  battle-axes,  in  front. 
But  little  attention  appears  then  to  have  been  paid  to  tlie 
traction  of  places  of  defence.  Circular  or  square  towers, 
▼arying  from  three  to  five  stories,  of  which  Coningsborough 


Castle  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  an  example*,  were,  liow 
ever,  built  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  to  serve  as  places 
of  safety  in  time  of  need,  but  tliey  are  believed  to  have 
been  few  in  number. 

Section  n.  1066—1660.  Norman  Conqukst— Feudal 
System — Armies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &c. 

A  SWEEPING  alteration  in  the  military  state  of  England 
succeeded  the  Conquest  in  1066.  Within  a  few  years  after 
that  event,  the  new  sovereign  bestowed  nearly  all  the  lands 
in  the  realm  amongst  his  Norman  followers,  on  conditions 
of  military  service.  For  this  purpose,  in  1085,  a  survey  of 
the  land  throughout  England  was  made,  after  which  it  was 
divided  into  certain  portionst,  each  producing  an  annual 
revenue,  (estimated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  al  20/.) 
called  a  Knight's  Fee;  every  holder  of  which  was  bound, 
personally,  to  serve  the  king,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  forty  days  in  each  year,  providing 
himself  with  a  horse  and  the  requisite  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return  home,  but  if  his  further  services  were  required, 
he  was  then  paid  by  the  king.  What  is  called  the  Feudal 
System  was  thus  introduced  into  England,  and,  calculating 
the  number  of  knights'  fees  at  60,000,  the  king  was  thus 
at  all  times,  enabled  to  command  an  immense  and  effective 
body  of  cavalry  for  active  service. 

In  despite,  however,  of  this  extensive  force,  William 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  himself  secure :  for  he 
employed  large  bodies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  defend  the 
important  castles  and  fortifications,  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers  bordering  on  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  erection 
of  strong  holds  was  indeed  a  distinguisliing  feature  in  his 
military  policv.  "  In  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,"  says 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  "  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered 
with  castles,  and  the  poor  people  worn  out  with  the  forced 
labour  of  their  erection  ;|;." 

The  Norman  sovereign,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  system  adojjted  by  Alfred.  The  whole  male  population 
of  the  realm,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service.  This  force 
was  designated  the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the 
country,  and  their  chief  object  was  to  preserve  the  peace, 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriff:  their  constitution  essen- 
tially differing  from  that  of  the  feudal  troops,  as  they  were 
only  liable  to  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  internal  commo- 
tion or  foreign  invasion,  and  not  in  any  case  to  be  marched 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Reviews  or  musters  of  the  posse 
comitatus  took  place  at  stated  intervals,  under  the  direction 
of  the  sheriffs,  to  control  whom  an  officer,  called  a  lieute- 
nant, was  appointed,  who,  in  progress  of  time,  had  the  sole 
command  of  this  force,  and  was,  ultimately,  (in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,)  invested  with  the  powers  of  the 
present  Lords-Lieutenant  of  Counties,  when  that  title  was 
first  brought  into  use.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  existing  county-militia  system  in  the  establishment 
of  the  posse  comitatus. 

In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  attendant  on  the 
feudal  system,  a  relaxation  soon  took  place  in  its  severity. 
Knights'',  or  personal  service,  was  commuted  for  money, 
but  the  amount  was  variable,  and  settled  in  every  instance 
between  the  individual  and  the  sovereign.  A  coiisideralde 
military  revenue  was  thus  acquired  by  the  crown,  which 
was  employed  in  the  hire  of  national  stipendiary  troops,  or 
foreign  mercenaries,  which  were  kept  in  permanent  service. 
The  methods  of  raising  these  troops  were  either  by  recruit- 
ing, or  enlisting  volunteers,  by  a  mode  assimilating  to  that 
practised  at  the  present  day,  or  by  means  of  indenture,  (a 
practice  first  adopted  by  Edward  the  Third,)  by  which 
various  individuals,  or  contractors,  engaged  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  men,  armed  and  equipped  for  tlie  service  of  the 
crown,  for  a  stated  time,  at  a  stipulated  remuneration.  It 
was  customary,  on  entering  into  these  agreements,  for  the 
sovereign  not  only  to  advance  a  part  of  the  pay  beforehand, 
but  to  find  security  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the  re- 
mainder. Henry  the  Fifth  actually  pledged  all  his  jewels 
for  this  pmpose,  and  they  were  not  redeemed  during  his 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  'Vol.  'V.,  p.  45. 

t  Wliicfi  were  registered  ia  the  volume  called  the  Domesday 
Bcok,  still  in  existence. 

t  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  there  were  1115 
of  these  fortiticalions  erected  in  England  only.  Hut  this  policy, 
however,  ultimately,  brought  with  it  an  evil  of  gieat  mai;nilude  to 
the  sovereign,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  great 
charter  of  our  liberties,  the  Mngiiu  Cliartu  ;  for  liie  liarons,  secure 
within  their  defences,  were  enabled  to  repress  the , power  of,  and, 
occasioailly,  to  dictate  to  the  ihroue. 
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life-time.  Edward  the  Second  and  Third  also  resorted  to 
extraordinary  expedients  in  recruiting  their  armies.  Soldiers 
were  forcibly  impressed  for  particular  expeditions,  and 
charters  of  pardon  were,  on  such  occasions,  granted  to  cri- 
minals, on  condition  of  their  joining  the  troops. 

On  the  decline  'of  the  feudal  system,  in  order  to  render 
the  defensive  force  of  the  kingdom  as  effective  as  possible, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  relative  to  arms  and  armour,  which  com- 
pelled all  persons,  under  certain  penalties,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  armour  of  a  particular  description.  These 
laws  remained  substantially  in  force  till  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  when  they  were  abolished  ;  the  posse  comitatus 
ceasing,  about  the  same  period,  to  be  available  for  military 
purposes. 

The  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  agitated  Europe 
during  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  powerfully  intluenced  the  constitution  of  society. 
In  this  warfare  the  church  tools  a  prominent  part,  and 
many  distinguished  ecclesiastics  entered  the  field  of  battle 
against  the  infidels.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
the  most  eminent  prelate  in  England  equipped  6000  men- 
at-arras,  700  of  whom  were  knights,  at  his  own  cost.  And 
in  cases  of  emergency,  reverend  prelates  have  frequently 
led  large  levies  into  battle  in  this  country  to  stop  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Scots,  or  quell  intestine  commotions.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when  an  invasion  was 
expected  from  France,  writs  were  issued  by  the  king, 
"  cummanding  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  ecclesias- 
tics, to  he  furnished  with  competent  arms,  and  arrayed  in 
companies,  to  conquer,  repel,  and  destroy  the  enemy,  with 
our  other  faithful  subjects,"  in  case  of  extremity.  The 
success  of  the  English  during  the  crusades,  especially 
under  Richard  the  First,  who  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
glory  in  the  Holy  Land,  raised  England  to  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  military  power;  and  her  superiority  was  tV.rther 
established  by  the  important  acquisitions  whi(di  were  after- 
wards made  in  France,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

The  wars  of  the  middle  ages  were,  however,  from  \ari- 
ous  causes,  indecisive.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  cavalry  was  chiefly 
composed  of  knights,  or  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country  ;  who  also  rendered  important  services  at  Ihc  storm- 
ing of  fortresses  or  towns,  when  they  fought  on  foot. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  military  commanders 
in  the  middle  ages  was  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Edw;ird  the  Third,  whose  reign  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  in  English  history.  There  are  several 
>ery  interesting  representations  of  this  great  prince  in 
existence.  The  figure  in  the  engraving  at  page  121 
(which  is  reduced  from  a  larger  plate  in  Hamilton  Smith's 
splendid  and  valuable  work  on  British  costume,  &c.,  to 
which  we  have  to  confess  our  obligations  for  the  other  sub- 
jects in  this  number,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  accompany- 
ing details),  has  been  taken  from  the  most  authentic  of' 
these, — the  beautiful  monumental  effigy  in  copper  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  statue  is  in  plated  armour, 
with  a  pointed  scull-cap  and  a  coronet,  a  gorget  of  mail, 
and  a  surcoat  of  arms,  quartering  Old  France  and  Eng- 
land, under  a  label  of  three  points  ;  the  hips  encircled  by 
a  girdle  of  lions'  heads,  richly  carved;  the  shoes  peaked, 
and  the  spurs  furnished  with  large  rowels.  The  prince 
was  above  six  feet  high,  extremely  handsome,  and  well- 
furmed,  and  wore  a  quantity  of  hair  on  his  upper  lip.  By 
his  side  are  his  war-shield  and  helmet,  with  ostrich  feathers 
overshadowing  the  lion,  here  represented  couchant.  In  the 
background  are  soldiers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a 
view  of  Rochester  Castle.  At  the  close  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  Cressy,  which  was  chietly  owing  to  his  bravery 
and  judicious  conduct,  the  Black  Prince  went  to  his  father 
(Edward  the  Third),  to  receive  the  eulogium  due  to  his 
valour,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  triple  plume  or  crest  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle.  Ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  he  was  conse()uently  invested 
with  the  crest,  and  adopted  the  motto  (Ich  dien,  German, 
/  serve)  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  both  which  have  been 
used  by  all  succeeding  Princes  of  Wales  ;  many  of  our 
antiquaries,  however,  seem  disposed  to  discredit  this  tra- 
dition. 

Armour.    Ancient  Military  Customs,  &c. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
defensive  armour  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest ; 
our  notices,  however,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  brief. 
At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  the  armour  worn  by  the 


Normans  appears  to  have  consistea  of  two  kinds;  one  of 
iron  rings  or  plates,  and  the  other  of  leather.  The  defen- 
sive armour,  or  coat  of  mail  of  a  knight,  or  man  at  arms, 
(also  called  a  hauberk  or  habergeon,)  was  composed,  says 
Grose,  of  ringlets  of  iron,  linked  together,  like  a  net,  which 
covered  the  body;  to  this  was  joined  a  hood,  breeches, 
stockings,  and  sabatynes,  or  shoes,  all  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  hands  and  arms  were  also  defended  by 
sleeves  of  mail.  Another  sort  of  armour,  (previously 
alluded  to,)  was  "  composed  of  small  plates  of  iron,  sewed 
upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate ;  the  edges  were  laid  one  over  another, 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish."  This  armour  was  calculated  to 
resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  or  the  thrust  of  a  pike,  and 
yet  was  very  pliable.  By  a  strap  suspended  round  the 
neck,  knights  carried  a  wooden  shield,  (of  a  convex  or 
triangular  form,)  covered  with  leather,  and  bound  with 
brass  or  iron,  having  handles  on  the  inner  side  for  brasing 
it,  a  term  then  used,  to  describe  the  method  of  pulling  it 
over  the  left  arm.  Helmets,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  of 
various  forms.  "  Some  were  conical  or  pyramidical,  with 
a  small  projection  to  defend  the  face  from  a  transverse 
stroke."  Others  were  cylindrical,  covering  the  whole  head, 
with  apertures  for  sight  and  breath ;  some  left  the  face 
entirely  uncovered.  This  was  the  prevailing  kind  of 
armour  worn  in  Europe,  until  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
that  period,  the  hauberk,  or  coat  of  mail,  began  to  give 
way  to  plate  armour,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  came  into  universal  use.  This  was  com- 
posed of  plates  of  iron,  which  have  been  described  "  to  be 
so  constructed,  as  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  shell  or 
tail  of.  the  lobster."  Plate-armour  was  frequently  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  decorated  with 
armorial  bearings,  &c. ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Third.  Several  of  our  monarchs  wore  their  crowns  on  the 
crests  of  their  helmets;  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  the 
crown  of  Henry  the  Fifth  was  partly  cut  oflf  by  a  stroke  of 
the  Duke  of  AlenQon's  sword ;  and  Richard  the  Third, 
also,  wore  his  crown  in  the  field  of  Bosworth.  In  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick 
describes  the  method  adopted  in  the  old  time,  in  putting  on 
armour ;  the  knight  commenced  with  his  feet,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus : — 

"  1,  H's  sabatyns,  or  steel  shoes;  2,  the  greaves,  or  shin 
pieces  ;  3,  the  cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces ;  4,  the  breech  of 
mad;  5,  the  tiiilleltes,  or  over-lapping  pieces  under  the 
waist ;  6,  the  cuirass,  or  breast  plate  ;  7,  the  covers  for  the 
arm,  or  vambraces  ;  8,  the  rere  braces,  or  covering  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  ;  9,  the  gauntlets  ; 
10,  then  the  dagger  was  put  on  ;  11,  the  short  sword  ;  12, 
the  cloak,  which  was  worn  over  the  armour  ;  13,  the 
baeinet;  14,  the  long  sword;  15.  the  pennoncel,  held  in 
the  left  hand;  16,  the  shield."  The  knight  was  then 
armed  cap-d-pie. 

After  the  introduction  of  musketry,  plate-armour  was 
made  of  great  thickness ;  its  extreme  inconvenience,  indeed, 
uselessness,  gradually,  however,  led  to  its  being  laid  aside. 
"  Armour  cap-d-pie  began  to  fall  into  disrepute,"  observes 
Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  "  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
First,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the  jambs,  or  steel 
coverings  for  the  legs,  were  almost  wholly  laid  aside." 
Charles  the  First,  is  believed  to  have  generally  used 
armour ;  but,  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  reduced  to 
a  helmet  and  cuirass  ;  the  latter  was  subsequently  disused ; 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  been 
again  introduced  into  our  army. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  Military  Customs  of 
the  middle  ages  were  what  were  called  the  cries  of  war, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  ancient  custom  of  shouting, 
previously  to  joining  in  battle.  The  main  objects  of  these 
cries,  were  not  only  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  intimidate  those  on  the  opposite  side*,  but  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  ancient  English 
cry,  was  "  St.  George ! "  and  often,  "  St.  George  and  merry 
England!"  The  system  of  cheering  in  action,  which  still 
prevails  in  the  British  navy,  is  the  only  relic  of  this  animating 
custom,  the  revival  of  which,  however,  in  the  army,  on  charg- 
ing, has  been  strongly  advocated  by  several  military  writers. 
Military  music  was  also  much  cultivated  before  the  inveu 
tion  of  fire-arms,  both  to  cheer  the  soldier  in  battle,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  signals,  and  its  use,  in  a  certain  degree,  still 

•  We  are  told  by  Froissart,  "  that  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  15,0(K) 
Genoese  archers  began  to  yell  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  to 
terrify  the  English." 

,  14'1— 2 
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continues.  Trumpets  of  different  kinds  were  greatly  used 
in  our  ancient  armies.  The  origin  of  tliis  instrument  is, 
indeed,  of  very  liigh  antiquity,  and  frequent  allusions  are 
to  be  found  relative  to  its  use,  among  the  Israelites,  m  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  "  ear-piercing  fife,  and 
spirit-stirring  drum,"  with  horns  of  various  kinds,  were 
also  used  by  our  ancestors ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  6a^- 
pjpe,  the  warlike  music  of  the  Highlanders.  The  fife  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  Switzerland,  and  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  drum. 

The  use  of  standards,  flags,  and  ensigns,  may  be  traced 
to  remote  antiquity ;  they  not  only  served  to  distinguish 
the  forces  of  different  countries,  but  served  as  rallying 
points  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  confusion.  Several  kinds 
of  ensigns  were  formerly  used  in  this  country ;  some  were 
too  bulky  to  be  carried  by  a  single  individual,  and  were 
fixed  in  the  ground ;  others  were  attached  to  different  corps 
or  regiments,  as  at  the  present  period.  It  was  considered 
a  posi  of  high  honour  to  carry  a  banner  in  time  of  action. 

Standards  were,  therefore,  large  tlags  fixed  on  the  sum- 
mits .of  towers,  or  elevated  places,  and  they  originally 
derived  their  name  from  being  stationary  ;  though  the 
terra  is  now  applied  to  the  colours  used  in  cavalry  regi- 
ments. The  ancient  standards,  (many  of  which  \vere 
fixed  on  lances,)  had  various  names,  as  banners,  guidoi«, 
pennons,  pencils,  and  banderolls,  or  camp-colours. 

The  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  remarks  Grose,  "was 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  emolument  of  military  men 
in  ancient  days,  and  like  the  prize-money  of  the  present 
time;  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  is  said  to  have  gained  8000/.  by  prisoners  of  war,  in 
one  campaign."  The  ransom  generally  demanded  was 
one  year's  rent  of  the  prisoner's  estate ;  one  third  of  this 
went  to  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  one  ninth  to  the 
king.  Soldiers  without  property,  generally  paid  one  half 
of  their  year's  pay.  There  have  been  instances  where  so 
hn-ge  a  sum  as  10,000  marks  has  been  paid  for  a  ransom. 
One  third  of  all  plunder  during  war  belonged  to  the  sove- 
reign. Prisoners  were  very  rigidly  treated  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  and  even  no  exception  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
favour  of  ladies  of  rank,— a  striking  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  manners  of  the  times  ;  of  which  we  have  an  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  fl30G,)  was  imprisoned  m  Berwick 


Castle,  in  a  strong  cage  of  lattice-work,  strengthened  with 
iron.  In  modern  times,  the  customary  mode  of  liberating 
prisoners  of  war,  is  by  exchange  between  the  belligerents. 
Military  punishments,  in  the  old  time,  appear  to  have 
been  severe.  There  were  three  kinds  of  capital  punishment, 
beheading,  hanging,  and  drowning  ;  but  the  latter  seems 
only  to  have  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First. 
The  punishments  laid  down  in  the  "  Charter,"  addressed 
by  this  monarch  to  "  all  his  men  going  by  sea  and  land  to 
Jerusalem,"  are  exceedingly  curious ;  amongst  them  are  the 
following : — 

"He  who  kills  a  man  on  shipboard,  shall  be  bound  to  tlie 
dead  man  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  a  man  be  killed  on 
shore,  the  slayer  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead  body  and 
buried  with  it.  Any  one  convicted  of  having  drawn  his 
knife  to  stick  another,  or  who  shall  have  drawn  blood  from 
him,  to  lose  his  hand.  If  he  should  only  have  struck  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  without  drawing  blood,  he  shall  be 
thrice  ducked  in  the  sea.  Any  one  who  shall  reproach, 
abuse,  or  curse  his  companion,  shall  for  every  time  he  is 
convicted  thereof,  give  him  as  many  ounces  of  silver." 
Considerable  jealousy  then  existed  between  the  soldiers 
and  seamen.  Loss  of  limb,  and  two  cruel  punishments 
called  the  picket,  and  riding  the  wooden-horse,  were  also 
anciently  used. 

Corporal  punishment  was  formerly  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  English  armies ;  but  this,  probably,  partly  arose  from 
the  private  soldiers  having  in  most  cases  some  property ; 
they  were  therefore  punished  by  forfeitures  or  fines.  Im- 
prisonment was  frequently  resorted  to ;  and  ollicers  were 
subject  to  be  reprimanded,  suspended,  or  cashiered.  Deser- 
tion, by  the  18th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  declared  a 
felony.  Rlasphemy  subjected  the  offender,  whether  olficer 
or  private,  to  the  severe  pensilty  of  having  the  tongue  bored 
with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  the  punishment  of  profane  swearing, 
and  neqlect  of  divine  worship,  was  discretional,  but  some- 
times comparatively  heavy. 

Flying  from  colours,  and  flying  with  any  other  aim,  have 
always  been  considered  otTences  of  the  highest  magnitude, 
and  "punishable  with  death.  Making  inroads  "  into  the 
country  adjacent  the  camp,"  says  Samuel,  "  without  autho- 
rity of  the  king  or  his  lieutenant,  or  setting  fire  to  houses 
or  buildings,  was  a  capital  offence,  by  ordinance  of  Henry 
the  Fifth.  Drunkenness  is  not  set  forth  as  a  substantive 
military   crime,   in   any   of    our   ancient    ordinances,  but 
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whenever  any  substantive  crime  was  found  to  be  combined 
with  drunkenness,  it  was  punislied  witli  additional  rigour. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  ordered,  that  "  drunk- 
ards should  be  imprisoned,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  so 
long  as  the  qualities  of  the  offence  should  deserve." 

Theft  was  formerly  a  capital  military  crime.  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  render  it  treas(jn,  for  a  soldier  "  to  speak 
irreverently  against  the  king's  majesty  or  authority,  to 
have  or  keep  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  or  to  deliver  up 
any  place  of  strength,  magazine,  victuals,  &c*." 

It  does  not  appear,  that  any  regular  «niform\\?s  formerly 
used  in  our  armies  ;  indeed,  their  constitution,  and  the  use 
of  armour,  rendered  this,  in  some  degiee,  im])ossible  ;  there 
was,  however,  in  this  way,  a  uniformity  in  the  clothing  of 
the  troops,  by  the  introduction  of  a  red  cross  on  the  jacket, 
whirdi  was  white,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  but 
green  and  bluejackets  were  also  sub>:equently  used. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  our  troops  wore  badyes ;  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  silver  bear  and  ragged  staff,  is  well 
known.  The  French,  to  distinguish  their  forces  from  the 
English,  used  a  white  cross  on  a  dark  ground.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  cavalry  wore  red  cloaks.  The 
Jliyhland  (Scotch)  dress,  is  comparatively  quite  modern. 

The  2>ay  of  the  military  at  various  periods,  docs  not,  from 
obvious  reasons,  afford  any  illustration  of  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  a  knight  received  3s.  a  day,  besides 
an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  his  horses  and  esquires  ;  but  it 
seems,  subsequently,  to  have  been  reduced  to  2a-.  a  day. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  (1.300,)  the  daily  pay  of 
a  banneret  was  4s. ;  of  a  knight  2s.  ;  of  an  esquire  \ld. ; 
and  of  a  constable  l.s.  The  latter  appellation  was  given, 
in  this  reign,  to  officers  of  infantry,  as  well  as  cavalryt. 
Knights,  esquires,  and  constables,  were  obliged  to  have 
covered  or  barded  horses.  A  vintner  of  cross-bow  men, 
then  received  6rf.  a  day;  a  private  cross-bow  man  Ad.  ;  an 
archer  2c?. ;  a  master  engineer  Orf. ;  a  common  engineer  6rf ; 
and  a  miner  2rf.  The  commander  or  constable  of  a  castle, 
(unless  he  ranked  as  a  banneret,)  received  a  knight's  pay,  2s. 
a  day. 

Edward  the  Third,  more  than  once  paid  his  army  in 
ri'ool.  An  augmentation  took  place  in  military  pay, 
partly  in    consequence  of    an    alteration    in     the   dono- 

•  The  only  capital  punishments  in  the  British  army  have  long  bfcon 
confined  to  shooting  or  hanging  ;  and  wliipping,  the  only  coporal 
punishment  now  used,  is  inflicted  generally  by  the  drummei^  of  the 
regihietit  widi  what  is  called  a  "  cat  o'  nine  tails." 

t  I'his  denomination  was  abolished  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Kdvvard  the  Second. 


minations  of  the  troops,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  which  was  materially  increased  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary;  for,  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin's  in  1557, 
the  captain-general  was  paid  5/.  Is.  Id.  per  day,  the  lieu- 
tenant-general 3/.  6s.  &d.,  the  serjeant-major,  (the  major 
of  the  present  period),  15s.,  the  surgeon  Is.  6rf.,  and  the 
private  soldier  8rf.  In  the  reign  of  Elizal)eth,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  "  Lord  Lieutenant-General "  in  Ireland,  received 
\0l.  a  day,  and  horsemen,  ("  a  troop  then  consisted  of  one 
captaine,  one  lieutenant,  one  cornet,  and  fifty  private 
troopers,")  were  each  paid  Is.  3c/.  per  day.  In  1659  a 
lieutenant-general  was  paid  1/.,  a  colonel  12s.,  a  horse- 
soldier  2s.  3c/.,  and  a  foot-soldier  9c?.  In  that  year  the 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  amounted  to 
638,093/.  14s.  %d.  During  the  last  century,  untd  1795,  the 
pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier  was  6c/.  daily  ;  in  that  year  it 
was  augmented  2jrf,  and,  subsequently,  increased  to  Is., 
besides  allowances. 

The  military  rank  of  marshal,  or  mareschal,  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  Conquest,  and  then  ranked  next  to 
that  of  Constable  of  England.  The  title  of  gnieral 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  reign  of"  Henry 
the  Eighth;  the  major.yeneral  was  then  designated 
the  "  sergeant-major-general."  There  was  also  an  oflicer 
of  very  high  rank,  called  the  provost- marshal,  in  our 
ancient  armies.  The  rank  of  colonel  is  believed  first  to 
have  been  conferred  by  Henry  the  Eighth;  those  of 
captain  and  lieutenant,  according  to  their  modern  accepta- 
tion, do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  infantry,  probably  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  divided  into  bodies  of  1000, 
100,  and  20  men,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
regiments,  &c.  of  modern  times.  In  1557  the  infantry 
was  still  divided  into  companies  of  100  men,  each  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  and 
provided  with  a  Serjeant,  a  harbinger  (probably  similar  to 
our  corporal),  and  a  drummer. 

Military  Surgeons  seem,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  have 
been  held  in  very  little  repute ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  state  of  surgical  science,  even  long  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  loss  of  life  in  time  of  war 
was  very  great.  In  tlie  list  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  only  one  surgeon  is 
luentioned.  When  severely  wounded,  soldiers  were  gene- 
rally presented  with  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to 
return  home,  which,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  the 
paucity  of  medical  attendants. 

It  would  load  us  too  much  into  detail,  here  to  describe 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  middle  ages  in  constructing 
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fortifications ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  iitipeifcct 
"ideas  seem  then  lo  have  existed  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
that  kind  of  mutual  defence,  which  "  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  onr  system  of  modern  fortification.  The  chief  de- 
pendence of  our  ancestors  seems  to  have  been  in  the  height 
and  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
rounding ditches ;  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
mand the  \Mm,  machicolations,  or  openings  in  the  parapet, 
and  in  front  of  the  embrasures,  were  constructed,  for  the 
purposes  ol'  pouring  down  melted  lead,  stones,  and  other 
missiles  on  the  assailants.  The,  donjon,  or  kccp-tower, 
which  always  served  as  a  refuge  at  the  last  extremity, 
generally  formed  one  of  the  most  importtint  features  of  the 
ancient  castle. 

Archery. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  armies  in  the  middle 
a^es  were  many  of  them  chielly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the 
use  of  the  /ong  bow — an  instrument  entirely  of  Norman 
introduction.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
both  the  arbaltst,  or  cross-bow,  and  the  long-bow,  were 
u^ed  by  the  Norman  invaders  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  use  of  the  English  long-bow  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  notwith- 
standing the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  continued,  for  a 
lung  period  subsequently,  to  be  highly  and  sviccessfully 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincou.t, 
indeed  most  of  the  great  victories  gained  over  the  Fren  h, 
mainly  resulted  from  the  unrivalled  skill  of  the  English 
bowmen;  nor  were  they  less  successful  on  their  own  sjil. 
Truly  was  it  said  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "  That  the 
might  of  the  realiue  of  Englande  standyth  ypon  her 
archers  ;"  indeed  all  our  old  writers  are  agreed  upon  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  English  bowmen  over  those  of  other 
nations.  The  Scots,  at  that  period,  chietly  depended  upon 
their  pikemen,  and  the  French  on  their  men-at-arms. 

By  an  ordinance  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  every  Englishman  or  Irishman  dwelling  in  Eng- 
land, was  required  to  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height 
"  either  of  yew,  wych-hazel,  ash  or  auburne,  or  any 
other  reasonable  tree,  according  to  their  power."  Mounds 
of  earth  were  at  the  same  period  ordered  to  be  made  in 
every  parish,  and  the  inhabitants  were  enjoined  to  prac- 
tise archery  under  certain  penalties.  The  pay  of  archers 
ill  that  reign  was  sixpence  a  day,  which,  considering  the 
relative  value  of  money,  strongly  proves  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  this  force  was  held.  Subsequently  to  this, 
the  cross-bow  seems  to  have  been  much  introduced,  and 
several  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  against  its  use. 

The  engraving  at  page  128  affords  an  idea  of  the  military 
costume  of  English  archers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Yew  was  the  best  material  fur  the  bow. 
"  The  arrows  were  of  different  weights  and  sizes ;  the  lighter 
sort  for  long  ranges,  about  two  feet  three  inches,  while  the 
heavy  were  a  cloth-yard  in  length.  The  heads  had  various 
shapes,  among  which  the  broad  arrow  extended  in  width  to 
nearly  four  inches  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings.  Of  these 
twenty-four  in  a  sheaf  were  put  in  the  quiver,  and  in  action, 
about  twelve  in  the  girdle.  They  were  trimmed  with  three 
goose-quill  feathers  each,  and  when  the  archers  shot  in 
volleys,  the  quantity  of  arrows  in  the  air  and  falling  was 
so  great  that  Froissart,  with  a  poetical  turn  of  expression, 
compares  it  to  the  driving  of  snow.  Besides  these  missiles, 
fireworks,  and  arrows  headed  with  phials  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  were  often  shot  from  bows.  The  farthest 
range  of  arrows  was  estimated  at  about  eleven  score  yards, 
'i'ho  archers,  in  order  of  battle,  generally  carried  besides 
the  bow,  axe,  and  target,  a  stake  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Tl^ey  formed  in  open  ranks,  in  files  eight  deep.  When  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  they  advanced  a  few  paces  beyond 
the  intended  line,  and  fixad  their  stakes,  inclined  towards 
the  enemy,  in  the  ground.  They  then  stepped  backwards, 
and  from  behind  this  kind  of  chevaux-de-frize,  dealt  forth 
their  destructive  arrows,  and  when  the  enemy  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  they  sallied,  and  with  small  battle-axes  and 
swords,  completed  the  defeat.  Their  reputation  rose  so 
high  thut  ioveral  foreign  princes,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
deemed  their  armies  most  materially  reinforced  if  they 
could  obtain  200  or  300  English  archers  in  their  service. 

The  exact  period  when  the  bow  was  disused  in  the 
British  army  is  uncertain.  We  find  records  of  its  use 
in  1()'27  ;  in  1G43  the  Earl  of  Essex  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
company  of  archers ;  and  from   a  pamphlet  published  in 


16G4,  we  learn  that  bowmen  were  used  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  Scotland.  The  use,  however,  of  archery  for 
so  long  a  period  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  the  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  latter  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

Arms. 

During  the  middle  ages,'the  English  foot-soldiers  appear 
to  have  been  armed  with  spears,  swords,  slings,  and  darts, 
as  well  as  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  weapons  used  by 
the  cavalry  were  lances,  swords,  and  daggers.  Before  the 
introduction  of  canni)n,  they  brought  into  the  field,  or  used 
in  sieges,  various  warlike  machines,  which  projected  darts 
and  stones  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder, — a  discovery  which  gra- 
dually effected  a  total  change  in  military  tactics,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  armies, — was  the  event  which  most 
powerfully  inlluenced  warfare  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  relative  to  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  this  powerful  agent.  The  popular  story 
relates,  that  aliout  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Bartholdus  Schwartz,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  student 
in  "  alchemy"  at  Cologne,  in  the  course  of  his  pursuits,  mixed 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  in  a  mortar,  and  partly 
covered  it  with  a  stone,  when  by  some  accident,  it  took  fire, 
and  blew  the  stone  with  great  force  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. But  the  honour  of  the  invention  must  be  ascribed  to 
our  countryman.  Friar  Bacon,  whose  works  were  written  at 
Oxford  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least 
eighty  years  before  the  supposed  invention  of  Schwartz,  in 
which  he  particularly  describes  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder. The  projectile  power  of  this  destructive  agent 
was  soon  rendered  available  for  military  purposes.  Ed- 
ward the  Third  is  said  to  have  used  cannon,  or  rather  bom- 
bards (as  they  were  then  called),  so  early  as  1327,  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Scots;  and  in  1346  they  materially 
contributed  to  hii  success  in  the  memorable  buttle  of 
Cressy. 

The  ordnance  used  at  that  period  somewhat  resembled 
mortars,  and  formed,  from  their  comparative  lightness,  e.x- 
cellent  substitutes  for  the  ponderous  battering-machines 
which  had  formerly  been  used  in  assaulting  fortified  places, 
at  a  period  when  roads  were  unknown  throughout  Europe. 
These  pieces,  which  were  short,  and  of  a  large  calibre, 
were  made  with  bars,  and  sometimes  thin  sheets  of  iron, 
strengthened  with  hoops  of  the  same  metal  welded  together. 
The  engraving  at  page  124  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  early 
cannon.  The  bombard,  or  mortar,  in  the  middle,  is  of  a 
very  early  date.  The  other  cannon,  which  is  of  a  date 
posterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  is  of  iron,  and 
lies  in  a  trough  or  bed,  resting  on  a  moveable  pivot  fixed  in 
a  strong  upright,  erected  on  a  square  timber  frame.  The 
apparatus  used  for  both  guns  proves  that  the  powder  must 
have  been  very  feeble.  The  bullets  were  either  of  lead  or 
stone,  some  of  which  were  from  200  to  500  lbs.  in  weight. 
Near  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  guns  stands  a  broad  shield- 
bearer,  or  paviser,  the  denomination  of  a  substitute  soldier, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  a  large  shield  befoie  the  gunners, 
archers,  and  cross-bow  men,  who  approached  the  walls  of  a 
castle  thus  protected.  The  group  on  the  right  consists  of 
a  gunner,  an  archer,  and  another  cross-bowman.  A  smaller 
description  of  ordnance  began  to  be  used  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  called  hand-cannon;  some  were 
so  light  as  to  admit  being  carried  by  two  men,  and  dis- 
charged from  a  rest  on  tlie  ground.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  approach  towards  light  fire-arras.  It  was 
not  until  1521  that  any  attempt  was  made  hi  this  country 
to  cast  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  engraving  at  page  125  represents  the  nature  of  the 
artillery  which  was  used  during  the  chief  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  From  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cannon  at  that  period  were  less  heavy  and  bulky 
than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The  gun  in  the  foreground 
of  the  plate  is  fixed  on  the  swivel  principle,  being  sus- 
pended between  the  branches  of  an  immense  fork  of  iron  ; 
its  elevation  or  depression  was  effected  by  means  of  a  large 
iron  bar  in  the  form  of  a  scythe,  standing  in  a  vertical  (up- 
right) position.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fixed  on  an  iron 
plate  fastened  on  a  massive  bed  of  oak.  The  other  piece 
of  ordnance  in  the  distance  is  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  may 
he  con>idered  a  kind  of  field-piece.  The  warlike  machine 
in  the  centi-e  of  the  plate  afibrds  a  very  iiueresting  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  attacking  fortifications  in  the  old 
time.     The  wooden  tower  was  moved  on  sicall  rollers,  and 
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was  perforated  with  triangular  loop-holes  for  shooting  and 
casting  missiles.  The  battlements  seen  at  the  top  were 
each  fur[iisheil  with  a  shutter.  The  large  bridge  which  is 
suspen'led  in  the  air  from  two  upright  timbers  at  tlie  sum- 
mit of  the  toner  was  used  not  only  to  protect  the  soldiers 
from  the  arrows  of  the  besieged,  but  wlien  bnnight  closer 
to  the  walls,  was  poised  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  pro- 
jected upon  the  ramparts  :  when  the  men-at-arms,  hitherto 
inactive,  mounted  and  rushed  over  it,  and  tlms  the  town  or 
fortification  was,  in  many  cases,  carried  by  storm.  Port- 
able tire-arras  were  not  invented  until  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  ctntury. 

.^/oriars  and  6om6s  were  invented  in  England  ni  1544, 
by  forei<iners  employee  by  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  red-hot  balls 
were  first  used  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  besieging 
Cherbourg  in  1418;  howitzers  (an  improvement  on  mor- 
tars) in  1697;  carronades  (a  long  kind  of  howitzers)  were 
invented  by  General  Melville,  in  1779;  iron  (or  Conyrevc) 
rockets,  by  Sir  Wdliam  Congreve,  and  were  first  Used  at 
tlie  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  A  rocket-establish- 
ment forms  a  branch  of  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  period. 

The  first  muskets  mounted  on  stocks  are  believed  to  have 
been  used  in  1:321,  at  the  siege  of  Parma.  The  pistol  was 
invented  in  Tuscany,  and  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  bayonet  was  in- 
vented in  Franco  in  1671;  but  it  was  not  fastened  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock  until  1690.  About  that  time,  or 
shortly  after,  it  was  adopted  in  the  British  army. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  our  military  force.  With  each  succeeding 
reign,  a  gradual  but  distinct  separation  between  tlio  duties 
of  the  citizen  and  tlie  soldier,  to  the  utter  disunion,  at 
length,  of  the  one  from  the  other,  appears  to  have  gone  on. 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France  (14.35)  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean monarch  that  set  the  example  of  supporting  a  stand- 
ing army  :  this  was  subsequently  tbllowed  by  other  princes; 
but  the  first  permanent  forces — if  such  they  may  be  called 
— employed  by  our  kings,  consisted  of  their  immediate 
body-guards  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  when  the  corps  of  Gentlemen  Pen- 
sioners, Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Artillery  Company 
were  established,  that  they  even  possessed  this  force. 
During  the  troublous  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  royal 
army  consisted  chiefly  of  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign, 
from  amongst  their  tenants  and  dependants,  and  the  cava- 
liers in  the  country  towns. 

Section  III.     1660—1834. 

The  Restoration,  in  1660,  ushered  in  what  may  be  virtu- 
ally termed  a  new  era  in  the  constitution  of  'he  British 
array.  Before  that  period,  as  we  have  seen,  there  existed 
no  regular  standing  military  force  in  England  ;  but  Charles 
the  Second,  after  wholly  abolishing  the  remaining  military 
tenures,  organized  a  permanent  army  of  about  5000  men, 
including  the  garrisons  which  were  then  maintained  in  the 
fortresses  in  this  country  :  though,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
observed,  a  portion  of  the  military  establishment  then 
formed  was  taken  "  from  corps  raised  during  the  Civil 
War, — such  as  the  1st  regiment  of  Foot  and  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  which  came  with  General  Monk  from 
Scotland ;  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  com- 
monly called  the  Oxford  Blues,  is  amongst  the  first  on 
this  establishment.  The  two  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  em- 
bodied by  Charles  about  the  same  time,  and  of  which  the 
privates  were  all  gentlemen,  were  abolished  in  1788,  and 
the  two  fine  regiments  of  cavalry,  called  the  first  and 
second  regiments  of  Life  Gvanis  have  been  raised  in 
their  place." 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  force  for  internal  defence, 
answering  the  purpose  of  the  feudal  militia  as  originally 
established.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was,  therefore,  passed, 
establishing  a  national  militia,  which,  although  it  has 
undergone  various  changes  in  its  constitution  at  difteient 
periods,  still  forms  a  part  of  the  military  system  of  the 
country. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the 
staodiug  army,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and  over  which  the  crown  asserted  a  supreme  power,  led  to 
frequent  disputes  with  the  parliament.  On  the  succession 
of  James  the  Second,  whose  despotic  principles  and  hatred 
towards  the  Protestant  religion,  justly  led  to  his  ultimate 


dethronement,  the  resistance  towards  the  prerogative  set  up 
by  the  crown  became  stronger.  The  House  of  Lords  to  )k 
a  bolder  course  in  its  opposition  to  his  designs  than  the 
Commons  ;  ahd  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  casting  asid  every 
private  and  personal  consideration;  stood  noblv  and  iromi- 
iiently  forward  in  defence  of  the  religious  and  civil  iiberties 
of  the  people  at  that  dangerous  crisis.  In  the  course  of 
this  reign  the  standing  army  was  increased  to  30,000  men 
by  the  king,  in  order  the  better  to  carry  his  ultimate  de- 
signs into  eft"ect ;  but  the  defection  of  this  for"e  afterwards 
contributed,  amongst  other  causes,  to  hurl  ''lim  from  the 
throne ;  for,  in  1688,  on  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (William  the  Third,)  on  the  British  coast,  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men,  tlie  English  troops  joined  his  standard. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  disputed  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  finally  settled  on  a  basis  which  upheld  the  rights 
of  the  former,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  secured  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  from  danger.  This  was  effected  by  the 
declaration  in  the  memorable  Bill  of  Bights,  (1689,)  which 
sots  forth  "  that  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
contrary  to  law."  The  wars  in  which  the  country  was  sub- 
sequently engaged,  caused  a  large  augmentation  to  be 
made  in  the  military  force  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  France,  in  1697,  (though  not  with- 
out a  severe  struggle  with  the  king.)  the  Parliament 
reduced  the  military  force  to  7000  men  for  England,  and 
12,000  men  for  the  establishment  in  Ireland*. 

The  standing  army  has  since  varied  in  number?, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  period,  or  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  reputation  of  the  British  armies  under  that 
illustrious  hero,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  at 
the  highest  pitch.  The  peace  establishment,  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  varied  from  16,000  to  22,000 
men.  It  was  not  until  1746  that  the  Light  Dragoons 
were  introduced  into  the  English  cavalry.  In  1703, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  of  glorious 
memory,  George  the  Third,  tha  standing  army  was 
reduced  to  17,532  men.  The  rebellion  in  America  caused 
a  large  increase  to  be  made  in  the  military  force  of  the 
country ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  contest,  the  peace 
establishment  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  fixed  at 
40,000  men.  But  the  army  did  not  long  remain  on  this 
footing.  The  war  with  France,  which,  in  a  few  years  suc- 
ceeded the  Revolution  in  that  country,  gave  a  new  and 
extraordinary  impulse  to  military  afl'airs. 

From  various  causes,  the  reputation  of  our  army  had 
long  been  on  the  dechne ;  our  ill  success  in  America,  and 
the  unfortunate  result  of  the  campaigns  in  Holland  against 
the  French  Republicans,  contributed  to  confirm  an  im- 
pression as  erroneous  as  it  was  undeserved.  But  the 
cloud  which  prejudice  had  cast  over  our  army  rapidly 
cleared  away.  Tlie  events  in  Egypt — the  various  succes.ses 
on  the  Continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war — the 
glorious  achievements  in  the  Peninsulat  under  the  immortal 
Wellingto.v  against  the  veterans  of  France,  and  the 
crovi'ning  consummation  of  the  glories  of  more  than  a 
hundred  victories,  at  Waterloo,  have  raised  the  reputation 
of  our  brave  troops  to  an  equalitv  with  that  of  the  sister- 
service — Britain's  naval  heroes. 

The  peace-establishment  of  the  British  array  in  1802, 
amounted  to  128,999  men,  including  17,000  cavalry,  six 
regiments  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  arrd  the  foreign 
corps  of  Swiss,  &c.,  estimated  at  5,350.  During  the 
subsequent  war,  from  1803  to  1815,  our  mUitary,  like  our 
naval  force,  reached  a  magnitude  to  which  there  existed  no 
precedent  in  the  former  history  of  the  country.  And  in 
addition  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  Great  Britain  possessed 
an  effective  force  of  immense  magnitude  in  the  yeomanry, 
militia,  and  volunteers,  for  its  internal  defence.  The 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps  alone,  in  1S03,  amounted  to 
46.'i,134  effective  men.  In  1808,  the  troops  of  the  line 
amounted  to  220,000,  including  30,000  cavalry  and  14,000 
artillery.  Of  this  force,  nearly  60,000  men  were  employed 
in  India  and  the  Colonies.  In  1813,  the  whole  of  the  regular 
and  irregular  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
680,000.  If  to  this  force  we  add  140,000  seamen  and 
marines,  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  at 
that  period,  amounted  to  820,000  men.     A  vast  reduction 

•  The  fint  established  force  in  Ireland  was  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kdward  tl.e  Fourth,  when  1'20  archers  on  horseback, 
40  horsemen,  and  40  pages  were  established  by  Parliament  there  ;— 
».  curious  contrast  to  later  armies.  .  oi  •  ;  j 

t  See  the  articles  in  this  work  on  the  IFeilt'igton  blum. 
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took  p.ace  after  the  peace,  aiid  tlie  standing  army  at  the 
present  period,  may  be  thus  stated  — 

Great  Britain ^8,516 

India* _^Ollifi 

Total     .     .     .     1 08,6  72 1 
Tlie  number  of   commissioned  officers   in   this  force,  is, 
Great  Britain,  4404;  India,  1208:  total  SGl'i. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  equipments 
and  arms  of  our  cavalry  since  the  peace.  Armour  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Life  Guards,  and  four  regiments 
have  been  converted  into  Lancers.  The  use  of  armour  has 
been  strongly  objected  to  on  accaunt  of  its  weight.  1  he 
larcest  sized  cuirass,"  we  are  told,  "  worn  by  the  Life 
Guards,  weighs  15 lbs.;  the  smallest,  12  lbs.  6oz.  A  Lite 
Guardsman  in  marching  order,  weighs  upwards  of  25  stone, 
supposing  the  man  to  weigh  13  stone!" 

The  corps  of  Engineers  forms  a  most  important  part  ot 
the  military  force  of  the  country.  This  department,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  late  war,  was  in  a  very  defective 
state ;  the  loss  of  life,  especially  in  the  Peninsula,  was, 
consequently,  extremely  great,  and  in  this  respect  the 
French  eng'incers  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  British. 
Great  improvements  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
organization  of  this  corps,  which  are  chielly  attributable  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 

In  1814  his  Grace  caused  a  brigade  of  Engineers,  com- 
prising a  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  with  horses, 

•  According  to  a  writer  in  the  new  edition  of  the  E:icyclitp«iUa 
Britannica,  the  European  troops  in  the  East  India  Company  s 
service,  "consist  of  8000  infantry,  and  4000  artillery;  while  the 
native  regular  troops  are  composed  of  10,000  cavalry,  iJO.tUO 
infantry,  and  8,000  artillery,  and  the  native  irregular  force  of  7«X) 
cavalry,  and  17,000  infantry.  Our  Indian  army  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  to  amount  in  all,  to  about  200,000  men,  similarly  orja- 
nized,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  British  army. 

t  The  French  army  in  1834,  amounts  to  360,000  regular  troops, 
and  3,639,700  national  guards.  The  Russian  army  to  690,000  men ; 
the  Austrian  army  to  271,4(X)  regular  troops,  and  470,000  militia ; 
and  the  Prussian  army  to  122,000  regular  troops,  and  400,000  militia. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  Prussia  has  one  soldier  in  every  sixty- 
eight  inhabitants  ;  Russia,  one  in  every  seventy ;  Austria,  one  in 
one  hundred  ;  France,  one  in  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  England, 
one  in  ons  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants. 


cars,  and  drivers,  to  be  attached  to  each  division  of  the 
army.  These  men  arc  regularly  exercised  in  field- duties, 
as  well  as  in  the  complicated  operations  required  in  be- 
sietjing  fortified  places. 

The  lioyal  Artillery,  which  forms  another  most  im 
portant  branch  of  the  military  service,  has  also  been  mate- 
rially improved  in  its  disci[iline  since  the  peace.  It  con- 
sists of  only  one  regiment,  which,  during  the  war,  extended 
to  twenty-four  thousand  men.  This  comprises  a  brigade 
of  horse-artillery,  and  that  serving  on  foot.  Tlie  former  is 
divided  into  companies,  termed  troops,  varying  from  six  to 
ten  in  number;  the  foot  artillery  is  divided  into  battalions, 
each  consisting  of  ten  companies. 

Grenadiers  originated  in  France ;  they  were  originally 
employed  in  throwing  hand  grenades  in  the  attack  of  the 
covert-way,  or  trenches,  in  time  of  siege.  The  exact  period 
when  Marines  were  introduced  into  the  naval  service  of 
the  country,  cannot  accurately  be  ascertained.  In  tlie  hst 
of  the  army  for  1684,  we  find  the  third  regiment  of  infanliry 
thus  designated:—"  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  s 
maritime  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Littleton,  also  called  the  Admiral's  Regiment. 
William  the  Third  appears  to  have  employed  several 
regiments  of  marines,  and  they  now  form  a  most  material 
branch  of  our  naval  service  in  time  cf  war. 

The  King,  by  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  has  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  within  and  without  the 
realm.  AH  orders  and  directions,  as  to  its  employment, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  legally  emanate  from  him.  lie 
has  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  enlisting  troops,  and  of 
appointing,  promoting,  or  removing,  military  othcers  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  military  establishment  is  paid  by  his 
authoritv.  The  army,  in  short,  is  compelled  to  obey  all  the 
orders  of  the  Crown,'  so  long  as  they  do  not  deviate  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  But  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  as  previously  noticed,  there  is  a  most  important 
check  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  the  funds  to 
pay  and  maintain  the  array,  are  exclusively  in  the  power  of 
Parliament.  Bills  are,  therefore,  passed  for  this  purpose 
everv  session  ;  without  which,  although  its  sole  direction  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  standing  army,  of 
course,  could  not  be  kept  up.  This  is  one  of  the  luost 
beautiful  parts  of  the  British  Constitution. 
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THE    CANARY,    OR    FORTUNATE    ISLANDS. 

The  Happy  Isles,  the  Fortunate,  so  styled, 

By  the  fond  lyrists  of  the  antique  age; 

Which  warrior,  sopliist,  priest,  and  gifted  sage. 

Believed  so  favoured  hy  the  heavens  benign 

As  to  produce,  uutilled,  in  every  stage 

Of  growth,  its  fruits;  unpruned  the  fancied  vine. 
At  once,  flowered,  fruited,  filled,  and  gushed  with  generous  wine. 

Here  the  fat  olive  ever  buds  and  blooms. 

And  golden  honeys  from  old  oaks  distil. 

And  rivers  slide  from  mountain-greens  and  glooms, 

In  silver  streams,  witii  murmurs  sweet  and  shrill; 

And  here  cool  winds  and  dews,  all  summer  chill 

The  heats,  and  the  calm  Halcyon  builds  her  nest, 

With  every  beauteous  bird  ol  tuneful  bill ; 

And  here  are  placed  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  rest, 
In  f«ir  unfading  youth,  the  spirits  of  the  blest. — Wiffen's  Tasso. 

The  Canary,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  is  a  group  of 
thirteen  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  principal  islands 
are  seven  in  number,  of  which  TeneriS'c,  Grand 
Canary,  and  Forteventura,  are  the.  largest ;  Palma, 
Ferro,  Gomera,  and  Lancerota,  of  secondary  mag- 
nitude ;  and  the  remaining  six  little  more  thaii 
rocks.  They  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
called  by  them  the  Fortunate  Isles,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  climate.  "  They  are  situated," 
says  a  French  author,  "  in  that  part  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  where  the  snows  of  winter  are  never 
known,  and  where,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun 
is  nearly  in  the  zenith  ;  on  the  same  parallel  of  lon- 
gitude as  the  most  delightful  portions  of  China  and 
Persia,  and  the  fertile  fields  which  are  watered  by 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  but  possessing  an  advantage 
over  those  beautiful  countries,  in  being  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  the  asylum  of  the  winds,  whose  breezes 
cool  down  the  ardent  temperature  of  the  air." 

Although  these  islands  were  known,  and  accurately 
described  by  the  ancients,  yet  no  notice  of  them 
occurs  in  modem  history,  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth 
granted  them  to  Don  Louis  de  la  Cerda,  Infant  of 
Spain,  with  the  title  of  King,  on  condition  of  his 
causing  Christianity  to  be  preached  to  the  natives. 
This  nobleman  dying  shortly  afterwards,  nothing  was 
done  towards  their  conquest  until  the  year  1 400,  when 
a  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  at  the  expense  of  John  de 
Betancour,  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  Gadifer  de  la 
Sala,  an  inhabitant  of  Rochelle. 

On  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at  Lancerota,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  the  natives,  having  been 
recently  plundered  by  European  pirates,  were  fearful 
of  the  intentions  of  the  new  comers,  and  retired  into 
the  woods,  but  after  a  time  they  returned,  and  even 
assisted  the  French  in  erecting  a  fort  at  an  anchoring- 
place,  since  called  Rubicon.  Encouraged  by  the  peace- 
able demeanour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  passed  over  to  the  neighbouring  island, 
but  finding  the  natives  there  of  a  more  warlike  cha- 
racter, and  in  great  niimbers,  he  returned  to  Europe 
for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  fort  of  Rubicon. 

On  the  return  of  Betancour,  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  this  being  soon 
effected  by  his  judicious  measures,  a  church  was  built 
at  Rubicon,  and  the  King  of  the  Islands,  with  many 
of  his  subjects,  embraced  Christianity;  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Forte  Ventura. 

In  his  attack  on  Grand  Canary  and  Palma  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss,  but  Gomera  and  Ferro  quietly  submitted 
to  his  government.     For  some  years  after  this,  the 


lienefits  derived  from  the  conquered  islands  remained 
in  private  hands,  until  in  the  year  1476,  the  privi- 
leges were  purchased  by  the  Spanish  government, 
which  immediately  despatched  an  armament  for  the 
reduction  of  Grand  Canary.  The  expedition  landed 
in  June,  1477,  and  after  a  protracted  warfare,  caused 
by  the  cruelty  and  bad  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  finally  sub- 
mitted in  April,  1483.  Palma  and  Teneriffe  still 
remained  unconquered.  An  attack  was  first  made 
on  Palma,  and  after  effecting  a  landing,  the  Spaniards, 
by  a  vile  act  of  treachery,  succeeded  in  butchering  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  conquest  of  Teneriffe  was  next  attempted,  but 
here  the  brutal  conduct  that  had  marked  the  career 
of  the  invaders,  had  raised  so  violent  a  spirit  of 
rage  and  opposition  in  the  inhabitants,  that  in  the 
first  conflict,  the  Spanish  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  a  great  part  of  it  cut  to  pieces.  The 
invaders,  after  this  defeat,  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
island,  and  return  to  Canary;  and  having  there 
increased  their  forces  to  one  thousand  foot  and  seventy 
horse,  they  again  repaired  to  Teneriffe.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  seeing  their  losses  so  suddenly  repaired, 
came  to  terms,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1495,  were 
assured  of  the  safe  possession  of  their  lands  and 
cattle,  on  condition  of  their  embracing  the  Christian 
faith.  Since  this  time,  the  islands  have  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  before 
their  conquest,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of 
Otaheite  on  their  first  discovery,  and  although  in 
many  instances  their  conduct  was  cruel  and  san- 
guinary, several  of  their  customs,  without  their  rude 
ceremonies,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  imitation. 
The  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
present  day,  are  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  their 
conquerors,  and  excepting  some  few  local  customs, 
their  laws  and  religion  are  entirely  Spanish. 

We  have  described  the  climate  of  these  islands  as 
peculiarly  fine  and  healthy,  and  this  is  true  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  productions  is  almost  beyond 
description;  but  at  times  they  are  visited  by  fearful 
tornadoes,  which  sweep  before  them  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  floods  from  the  mountains  in 
the  rainy  season  bring  down  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
which  crush  every  object  they  meet  with  in  their 
course,  and  inundate  the  country  to  a  fearful  cxteiit. 
At  other  times,  they  are  visited  by  the  plague  of 
locusts,  which  devour  every  green  thing  on  the  earth, 
attack  the  palms,  and  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark. 

The  chief  produce  of  Teneriffe,  and  that  for  which 
it  is  most  famed,  is  a  celebrated  wine,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  annually  exported.  Sugar  has 
also  been  cultivated  here  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  the  silk-worm  is  reared  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  not  in  any  great  number:  tropical  fruits  also 
of  every  description  grow  here  in  great  abundance. 
Another  of  their  exports  is  orchil,  a  substance  used 
by  dyers ;  and  in  former  times,  a  great  quantity  of 
a  wine  called  Malmsey,  was  made  in  this  island.  At 
presents,  owing  to  its  lying  so  far  out  of  the  usual 
track  of  voyagers,  its  exports  are  very  trifling,  if  we 
except  the  wine  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and  its 
orchil,  which  is  esteemed  excellent.  We  may  also 
mention  a  kind  of  filtering-stone  brought  from  Grand 
Canary. 

The  geological  character  of  the  whole  of  these 
islands  proves  them  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  their 
surface  is  composed  of  lavas  of  different  kinds,  while 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  visible  in  many 
places.     In  Teneriffe  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  said 
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to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  island  itself 
is  a  collection  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  seen  towering  the  gigantic 
Peak,  casting  its  evening  shadow  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  for  leagues  in  extent ;  and,  while  the  shades 
of  evening  are  hanging  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
island,  having  its  summit  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun. 

Among  the  numerous  volcanoes  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  wholly  or  partially  extinct, 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  celebrated  for  its  great  altitude, 
its  sRigular  form,  and  its  conspicuous  and  isolated 
situation.  Its  summit  is  between  12  and  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  conical  crest  can  be 
seen  in  the  air  from  the  distance  of  150  miles. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  principal  crattr,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  at  p.  136,  having  been  in 

state  of  activity,  although  present  appearances 
evidently  show  that  at  some  remote  period  such  was 
the  case.  At  present  it  merely  discharges  sulphurous 
vapours  from  fissures  on  its  surface.  But  although 
the  summit  has  been  at  resst,  eruptions  have  taken 
place  from  its  sides :  several  of  these,  which  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  destroyed 
the  principal  harbour,  and  did  much  other  damage. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  has  at  different  periods 
been  reached  by  enterprising  travellers.  The  follow- 
ing is  tlie  substance  of  an  account  by  one  of  these 
hazardous  adventurers. 

I  set  forward  from  the  port  of  Oratava,  in  company 
with  four  more  English  and  one  Dutchman,  with  horses 
and  servants  to  carry  our  provision,  together  with  the  visual 
guide ;  the  night  being  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  moon 
nearly  at  full.  After  travelling  till  three  in  the  morning, 
«e  came  to  a  little  wooden  cross,  called  the  Cross  of  Soltara; 
and  although  we  had  been  continually  ascending  the  whole 
road  from  the  port,  the  Peak  seemed  almost  as  high  here 
as  when  we  started,  a  white  cloud  still  hiding  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sugar-loaf*.  Among  the  trees,  not  far  alxjve 
us,  we  saw  the  sulphur  discharge  itself  like  a  squib  or 
serpent  made  of  gunpowder,  the  fire  running  downwards  in 
a  stieam,  and  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  place  where 
it  first  took  fire. 

At  three  quarters  after  four  we  came  to  tne  top  of  a 
high,  rough,  an<l  steep  mountain,  where  grows  a  tree  which 
the  Spaniards  call  '  the  pine-tree  of  the  afternoon's  meal.' 
This  hill  IS  very  sandy,  and  a  great  many  rabbits  breed 
here ;  there  is  also  much  sand  found  a  great  way  up  the 
Peak  itself,  and  not  much  below  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf. 
At  si.<  we  came  to  the  Portillo,  which  in  Spanish  signifies 
a  breach,  or  gap ;  vie  saw  the  Peak  about  two  leagues  and 
a  half  before  us,  still  covered  with  a  cloud  at  top,  and  the 
Spaniards  told  us  we  had  come  about  two  leagues  and  a 
half  from  the  port. 

At  half-past  seven  we  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  Peak, 
from  whence  we  i-ode  over  small  white  stones  about  the  size 
of  the  fi.'it,  and  a  great  many  not  much  broader  than  a 
sbillmg.  Here,  if  we  kept  the  beaten  tracU,  tho  road  was 
gj'I,  but  if  we  turned  out  of  it,  the  hoisos'  foet  tunk  in 
nearly  to  the  fetlock. 

After  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  second  mountain,  we 
came  to  a  way  that  was  almost  level,  but  rather  ascending, 
i!:id  about  a  furlong  further  is  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf, 
_  liich  we  soon  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  tho  morning, 
'i'lie  night  was  clear  where  we  were,  and  the  moon  shone 
very  bright,  but  below,  over  the  sea,  we  could  see  tho 
cl  li'li,  \\liich  l(X)ked  like  a  valley  at  a  prodigious  depth 
1)l1  .  ■ .  While  we  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf,  we  saw 
thij  smoke  break  out  in  several  places :  at  first  it  looked 
like  little  clouds,  but  these  soon  vanished,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  from  the  same  or  other  places. 

We  'set  forward  to  ascend  tho  last  and  steepest  part  of 
our  journey,  namely,  the  sugar-loaf,  exactly  at  half-past 
three,  and  resting  two  or  three  times,  we  all  arrived  at  the 
summit  by  four. 

The  shape  of  tho  top  of  the  Peak  is  partly  oval,  tho 

•  \vi. ,."».„.  ii  f.  mountain  in  general  is  free  from  vapours,  and  a 
v.Ii.'.  to'hang  like  a  cap  over  the  veiy  summit,  the 

li'ii'. .  ,,.,y  weatlif-r,  .tnd  generally  wilii  truth.     At  these 

Uiucs  the  Spuuiurda  say,  "  the  I'eaW  has  got  his  little  iwt  on." 


longest  diameter  lying  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess;  it  is  about  140  yards  long,  the  breadth  the  other 
way  being  about  110.  Within  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  a 
very  deep  hole  called  the  caldera,  or  kettle  ;  and  this  is  the 
extinct  crater.  The  deepest  part  of  it  lies  at  the  south 
end,  and  is  about  forty  yards  deep.  Having  descended  to 
the  bottom,  we  found  a  great  number  of  large  stones,  some 
higher  than  our  heads.  If  a  portion  of  the  earth  within 
tlus  hollow  is  rolled  up  in  a  long  form,  and  applied  to  a 
lighted  candle,  it  will  burn  like  brimstone.  Several  places 
within  the  top  of  the  Peak  are  burning  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  outside. 

The  report  about  the  difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  top 
of  this  place  is  false,  for  we  breathed  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  below.  Before  the  sun  rose,  the  air  was  as  cold  as  in 
England,  during  the  sharpest  frost.  A  little  after  sun- 
rising  we  saw  the  shadow  of  the  Peak  on  the  sea,  reaching 
over  the  island  of  Gfomera." 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the 
Peak,  Humboldt  says. 

The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  its  slender  form  and  local 
position,  unites  the  advantages  of  loss  lofty  summits  to 
those  which  arise  from  very  great  heights.  We  not  only 
discover  from  its  top  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  but  we  see  also 
the  forests  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
coast,  in  a  proximity  fitted  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
contrasts  of  form  and  colour.  We  might  say  that  the 
volcano  crushes  with  its  mass  the  little  isle  which  serves 
as  its  basis,  and  shoots  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  to 
a  height  three  times  loftier  than  the  region  where  the 
clouds  float  in  summer.  If  its  crater,  half-extinguished 
for  ages  past,  were  to  shoot  Ibrth  flakes  of  fire  like  that  of 
Stromboli  in  the  .(Eolian  Islands,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
would  serve  as  a  light-house  to  the  mariner  in  a  circuit  of 
more  than  780  miles. 

When  seated  on  the  external  edge  of  the  crater,  w» 
turned  our  eyes  towards  the  north-west,  where  the  coasts 
are  decked  with  villages  and  hamlets  :  at  our  feet  masses 
of  vapour,  constantly  driven  by  the  winds,  afforded  us  the 
most  variable  spectacle. 

A  uniform  structure  of  clouds,  tho  same  as  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  separated  us  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  island,  had  been  pierced  in  several  places  by  th.e 
effect  of  the  small  currents  of  air,  which  the  earth,  heated 
by  the  sun,  began  to  send  towards  us.  From  the  summit 
of  these  solitary  regions,  our  eyes  hovered  over  an  inhabital 
world  ;  we  enjoyed  the  striking  contrast  between  the  bare 
sides  of  tho  Peak,  its  steep  declivities  covered  with  scoriae, 
its  elevated  plains  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  smiling 
aspect  of  the  cultivated  country  beneath. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distance,  we  distinguished 
not  only  the  houses,  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trunks 
of  trees,  but  our  eyes  dwelt  on  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
plains,  enamelled  with  the  most  vivid  colouring. 

We  prolonged  in  vain  our  stay  on  the  summit  •f  the 
Peak,  to  wait  the  moment  when  we  might  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
We  discovered  Palma,  Gomera,  and  the  great  Canary  at 
our  feet;  but  the  mountains  of  Lancerota,  which  were  free 
from  vapours  at  sun-rise,  were  soon  envelojied  iu  thick 
clouds. 

Thers  are  no  rivulets  or  springs  in  tne  island  of  Forro, 
the  westmost  of  the  Canaries,  except  on  a  pait  of  liie  beach 
which  is  nearly  inaccessible.  To  supply  the  place  of  a 
fountain,  however.  Nature,  ever  bountiful,  has  bestowed 
upon  this  island  a  species  of  tree,  unknown  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  moderate  stze,  and  its  leaves 
are  straight,  long,  and  evergreen.  Around  its  summit  a 
small  cloud  perjietually  rests,  which  so  drenches  the  leaves 
with  moisture,  that  they  continually  distil  upon  the  ground 
a  stream  of  fine  clear  water.  To  these  trees,  as  to  peren 
nial  springs,  the  inhabitants  of  Ferro  resort;  and  are  thus 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  for-themselves  and  for 
their  cattle. 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  about  nine  feet  in  circumference , 
the  top  branches  are  not  higher  than  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  circumference  of  all  the  bnmches  together  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  the  branches  are  thick,  and 
extended,  the  leaves  being  about  three  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  ground.  Its  fruit  is  shaped  like  that  of  the  oak, 
but  tastes  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  Vid  the  leaves 
resemble  thoso  of  tho  laurel,  but  are  longer,  wider,  and 

curved. Notes  to  White's  Sellorne. 
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Trade  i»  a  fluctuating  thing;  it  passo'l  from  Tyre  to 
Alexandria,  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to 
Antwerp,  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam  and  London,  the 
English  rivalling  the  Dutch,  as  the  French  are  now  rival- 
ling both.  All  nations  almost,  are  wisely  applying  them- 
selves to  trade,  and  it  behoves  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  it,  to  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  do  not  lose  it.  It 
is  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  it  requires  sun  and  soil  and  fine 
seasons  to  make  it  thrive  and  flourish.  It  will  not  grow 
like  the  palm-tree,  which,  with  the  more  weight  and  pres- 
sure, rises  the  more.  Liberty  is  a  friend  to  that,  as  that  is 
a  friend  to  liberty.  But  the  greatest  enemy  to  both,  is  li- 
centiousness, which  tramples  upon  all  law  and  lawful  autho- 
rity, encourages  riots  and  tumults,  promotes  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  sticks  at  nothing  to  support  its  extravagance, 
practises  every  art  of  illicit  gain,  ruins  credit,  ruins  trade, 
and  will  in  the  end  ruin  liberty  itself.  Neither  kingdoms 
nor  commonwealths,  neither  public  companies  nor  private 
persons,  can  long  carry  on  a  beneficial  and  flourishing  trade 
■without  virtue,  and  what  virtue  teacheth — sobriety,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  modesty,  honesty,  punctuality,  humanity, 

charity,  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  fear  of  God. 

Bishop  Nbwton. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in  every  society 

the  man  of  intelligence  must  direc*  the  man  of  labour. 

Dr.  Johnson. 


For  all  the  blessings  which  Almighty  God  in  his  mercy 
bestows  upon  us,  he  expects  and  requires  to  be  thanked. 
He  bestows  them  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  and  he 
■would  have  us  give  glory  to  him.  In  the  volume  of  his 
book,  are  noted,  both  the  mercies  which  we  receive,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  receive  them.  Let  us  receive  all  his 
mercies,  especially  let  us  receive  his  greatest,  his  spiritual 
mercies,  with  thankful  and  obedient  hearts  :  lest,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  our  iniqui- 
ties be  at  last  visited  upon  our  heads  ;  and  that  be  realized 
upon  us,  which  was  pronounced  in  righteous  judgment 
■upon  the  family  of  the  aged  Eli,  "  Wherefore  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house,  and  the  house 
of  thy  father,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever :  but  now  the 
Lord  saith.  Be  it  fur  from  me :  for  them  that  honour  me  I 
■will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed." Bishop  Mant. 


Religion,  whether,  natural  or  revealed,  has  always  the 
same  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind.  In  youth,  in 
health,  and  prosper.ty,  it  awakens  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  sublime  love,  and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which 
it  exalts  :  but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness,  in  age,  that 
its  effects  are  most  truly,  and  beneficially  felt :  when  sub- 
mission in  faith,  and  humble  trust  in  the  divine  will,  from 
duties  become  pleasures,  undecaying  sources  of  consola- 
tion ;  then  it  creates  powers,  which  were  believed  to  be 
extinct,  and  gives  a  freshness  to  the  mind  which  was 
supposed  to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  but  which  is  now 
renovated  as  an  immortal  hope.  Its  influence  outlives  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  becomes  stronger,  as  the  organs 
decay,  and  the  frame  dissolves;  it  appears,  as  that  evening 
star  of  light,  in  the  horizon  of  life,  which  we  are  sure  is  to 
become,  in  another  season,  a  morning  star,  and  it  throws 

its  radiance  through  the  gloom,  and  shadow  of  death. 

Sir  Humphry  Daw. 


"Whkn  I  look  into  my  garden,  there  I  see  first  a  small  spire 
look  out  of  the  earth,  which  in  some  months'  time,  grows 
into  a  stalk;  then  after  many  days'  expectation,  branches 
forth  into  some  leaves ;  at  last  appears  the  hope  of  a  flower, 
which,  ripened  with  many  suns  and  showers,  ari»es  to  its 
perfection,  and  at  last  puts  forth  its  seed  for  a  succeeding 
multiplication. 

If  I  look  into  my  orchard,  I  see  the  woU-grafted  scions 
yield  at  first  a  tender  bud  ;  itself  after  many  years  is  bodied 
to  a  solid  stock,  and  under  patience  of  many  hard  winters, 
spreads  forth  large  arms ;  at  last  being  grown  to  a  meet 
age  of  vegetation  :  it  begins  to  grace  the  spring  with  some 
lair  blossoms,  which  falUng  ofl'  kindly,  give  way  to  a  weak 
embryo  of  fruit ;  every  day  now  adds  something  to  the 
growth,  till  it  attains  in  autumn  its  full  maturity.  Tlie 
Great  God  of  Heaven  who  can  do  all  things  in  an  instant, 
liath  thought  good  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  natural 
agency,  not  without  a  due  succession  of  time. — Bishop 
Hau.*    ..' 


REMAINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  IN 
DOVER  CASTLE. 

Kent  is  an  interesting  county.  In  richness,  fer- 
tility, and  natural  beauty,  it  may  in  many  jiarts  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  South  Devon,  to  be  considered  the 
"  Garden  of  England;"  whilst  to  the  lover  of  history 
and  antiquities  it  presents  a  field,  certainly  unrivalled 
in  this  island.  Here  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain ;  though  of  their  magnifi- 
cence nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  scattered  and 
mouldering  ruins.  Here  the  beams  of  Christianity 
first  illuminated  the  darkness  of  paganism  in  the 
north  ;  and  here  was  the  principal  and  almost  only 
seat  of  our  maritime  greatness  and  foreign  trade. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  town  on  its  coast,  that 
was  not  once  celebrated  in  our  naval  annals  ;  and  in 
our  military  history  the  bowmen  of  Kent  were  pre- 
eminently distinguished. ,  Its  antiquarian  treasures 
are  almost  unnumbered.  The  princely  fortress  at 
Dover  was  long  regarded  as  "  the  key  and  barrier  of 
the  whole  kingdom."  The  keep  of  Rochester  castle 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  yet 
remaining ;  and  there  is  not  a  district  in  the  county 
which  does  not  possess  cither  a  castellated  structure 
or  ecclesiastical  relic  of  another  age.  The  ponderous 
Cromlech,  called  "  Kits-Cotty  House,"  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  remains  of  Druidical  times  existing, 
either  in  England  or  Wales.  Canterbury  and  its 
antiquities  are  of  other  celebrity. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
contemplating  the  subject  of  our  engraving — the  aged 
and  mouldering  church  which  stands  near  the  Roman 
Pharos,  or  watch-tower,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  within  Dover  Castle.  From  many  concurring 
circumstances,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  assign  this 
structure  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  near  Canterbury,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  place  of  Chri.stian 
worship  in  Great  Britain.  Referring  the  reader  to 
our  account  of  Dover'*,  we  may  remark  that  little 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  site  of  Dover  Castle  was 
a  British  hill-fortress  long  previously  to  the  invasion 
of  Ca;sar,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  this  island 
by  the  Roman  arms.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  fortified  by  that  people,  of  which 
the  watch-tower  previously  mentioned  presents  an 
existing  evidence. 

Many  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  „hat  the  church 
in  Dover  Castle  was  founded  by  Lucius,  a  British 
prince,  who  possessed  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent, 
under  the  Romans,  in  the  second  century.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  correctness 
of  this  fact,  though,  as  in  St.  Martin's  church,  at 
Canterbury,  Roman  tiles  have  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  walls,  especially  the  tower.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible,  that  Lucius,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  about  a.  d.  172, 
might  have  erected  this  structure  in  honour  of  his 
new  religion.  But  for  some  centuries  afterwards, 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
fully  extended  to  Britain ;  which  may  partly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Saxons,  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
following  century,  when  St.  Augustine  landed  in 
Kent  (a.d.  596),  that  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  firm  root  in  our  island.  St.  Augustine,  full 
of  holy  zeal,  soon  converted  the  Saxon  king,  Ethel- 
bert,  to  the  true  faith;  and,  moved  by  his  repre- 
sentations, that  prince  immediately  assigned  the 
church  within  Dover  Castle  which  from  the  security 
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of  its  situation,  was  then  admirably  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  to  himself  and  his  followers,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  offices  of  religion.  Divine  service  having 
been  previously  performed  within  its  walls,  the  church 
was  re-consecrated,  and  dedicated  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  mission  of  Augustine  seems 
for  some  time  to  have  proceeded  slowly  :  Eadbald, 
the  son  of  Ethelbert,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
relapsed  into  Paganism.  He  was,  however,  soon 
re-converted,  when,  as  some  atonement  for  his  errors, 
he  founded  a  college  for  twenty-four  priests  within 
the  castle,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Church.  But 
these  ecclesiastics  did  not  long  retain  possession; 
for  in  C90,  Withred,  King  of  Kent,  removed  the 
foundation  to  a  new  structure,  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  adjacent  town ;  considering 
that  religious  pursuits  jarred  with  the  din  and  con- 
fusion of  military  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  college 
in  the  castle  was  demolished  at  the  same  period,  as 
no  trace  of  its  existence  remains,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the 
place.  Three  chaplains,  who  wore  the  prebendal 
costume,  in  virtue  of  the  rank  and  antiquity  of  the 
establishment,  continued,  however,  to  be  attached 
to  the  church,  and  officiated  until  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to 
one.  Since  1G90,  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  structure,  religious  service 
has  been  wholly  discontinued  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  the  aged  and  time-worn 
ruin.s  of  this  little  Christian  temple,  surrounded  as 
it  is  with  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  mih- 
tary  power  and  defence,  without  feelings  at  once 
forcible  and  affecting.  Whilst  contemplating  its 
.shattered  wall" and  crumbling  tower,  fast  falling  to 
decay,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  destroyer. 
Time,  we  are  led  back  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances 


of  its  erection,  till  our  mind  becomes  fixed  on  the 
great  Author  of  our  blessed  Religion;  and  whilst 
we  have  outward  demonstration  before  us  of  the 
truth  of  the  preacher's  saying,  "  That  one  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but 
all  is  vanity  "  in  this  lower  world,  we  are  the  more 
forcibly  struck  with  the  importance  of  securing  that 
better  world  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful. 

Of  the  existing  state  of  the  church,  our  engraving 
furnishes  an  accurate  illustration.  Its  design  was 
cruciform  ;  the  tower,  which  was  originally  higher 
than  at  present,  is  supported  by  four  arches,  of  ioity 
proportion  ;  the  pilasters  on  their  north  and  south 
sides  consist  of  squared  stone,  with  a  bead  embracing 
the  front  of  an  elliptic  arch.  The  latter  is  of  a  mucii 
more  recent  date  than  the  other  arches,  which,  in- 
cluding their  pilasters,  are  composed  of  tiles,  in  the 
method  practised  by  the  Romans.  The  roof  of  the 
building,  which  extends  to  a  length  of  about  sixty 
feet,  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  tower  is  quadran- 
gular, each  side  measuring  about  twenty-eight  feet. 
'  The  most  cursory  observer  of  this  structure  must 
remark  that  it  has  undergone,  at  various  periods, 
extensive  changes.  The  original  roof  appears  to  have 
been  flat ;  on  its  removal,  the  windows  of  the  church 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  elevated,  the  roof  being 
rendered  loftier.  Subsequently,  a  still  more  ele- 
vated roof,  although  more  horizontal  in  its  plan  than 
the  preceding,  was  raised,  which  remained  until  tlic 
last  century.  Various  marks  may  be  traced  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  turret,  which  denote  these 
changes,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  an  accni-ate 
topographer,  that  the  triple  columns  in  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  and  the  voussures  extending  from  their 
capitals,  also  prove  that  part  of  the  alterations  were 
effected  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Gothic 
architecture  iutp  this  country. 
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AHMED,  THE  COBBLER. 

A    PERSIAN    STORY. 

In  the  city  of  Isfahan  lived  Ahmed,  the  cobbler,  an 
honest  and  indvistrious  man,  whose  wish  was  to  pass 
through  life  quietly :  but  he  had  married  a  handsome 
wife,  who  was  far  from  being  contented  with  his 
humble  sphere.  Sitt^ra,  such  was  her  name,  was 
ever  forming  foolish  schemes  of  riches  and  grandeur; 
and  thougli  Ahmed  never  encouraged  them,  she 
continued  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  certainly 
destined  to  great  fortune. 

One  evening,  while  in  this  temper  of  mind,  she 
went  to  the  Hemmam,  where  she  saw  a  lady  retiring 
dressed  m  a  magnificent  robe,  covered  with  jewels, 
and  surrounded  by  slaves.  On  making  inquiry,  she 
learned  it  was  the  wife  of  the  chief  astrologer  to  the 
king.  With  this  information  she  returned  home. 
Her  husband  met  her  at  the  door,  but  was  received 
with  a  frown ;  nor  could  all  his  caresses  for  several 
hours  obtain  a  smile  or  a  word :  at  length,  she  said ; 
"  Cease  your  caresses,  unless  you  are  ready  to  give 
me  a  proof  that  you  really  love  me." 

"  What  proof,"  exclaimed  poor  Ahmed,  "  can  you 
desire,  which  I  will  not  give?"  "  Give  over  cobbling," 
said  she,  "  turn  astrologer;  your  fortune  will  be  made, 
and  I  shall  be  happy." 

"  Astrologer,"  cried  Ahmed;  "  have  you  forgotten 
who  I  am,  that  you  want  me  to  engage  in  a  profes- 
sion which  requires  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  ?" 

"  I  neither  think  nor  care  about  your  qualifications," 
said  the  wife :  "  all  I  know  is,  that  if  you  do  not  turn 
astrologer,  I  will  be  divorced  from  you." 

The  coblsler  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The  figure 
of  the  astrologer's  wife  had  taken  possession  of 
Sittflra's  imagination.  She  dreamt  of  nothing  else. 
What  could  poor  Ahmed  do  ?  He  was  dotingly  fond 
of  his  wife ;  so  he  sold  his  little  stock,  and  bought  an 
astrolabe,  an  almanack,  and  a  table  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  He  then  went  to  the  market-place, 
crying,  "  I  am  an  astrologei ;  I  know  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars;  I  can  calculate  nativities;  I  can 
foretell  every  thing  that  is  to  happen." 

A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  him.  "  What, 
friend  Ahmed,"  said  one,  "  have  you  worked  till 
your  head  is  turned  ?"  "  Are  you  tired  of  looking 
down  at  your  last,"  cried  another,  "  that  you  are  now 
looking  up  at  the  planets  ?"  and  a  thousand  other 
jokes  assailed  his  ears. 

The  king's  jeweller,  having  lost  the  richest  ruby 
belonging  to  the  crown,  looked  forward  to  death  as 
inevitable.  In  this  state  he  reached  the  crowd,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  Ahmed,  the  cobbler," 
said  one,  "  is  become  an  astrologer."  The  jeweller  no 
sooner  heard  this,  than  he  went  up  to  Ahmed,  and 
said,  "  If  you  understand  your  art,  you  must  be 
able  to  discover  the  king's  ruby.  Do  so,  and  I  will 
give  you  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  if  you 
fail,  I  will  take  measures  to  have  you  put  to  death  as 
an  impostor." 

Poor  Ahmed  was  thunderstruck.  He  stood  long 
without  being  able  to  move,  grieving  that  the  wife 
whom  he  so  loved,  had,  by  her  envy  and  selfishness, 
brought  him  to  such  a  fearful  alternative ;  at  length 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Oh  woman,  woman,  thou  art 
more  baneful  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  the 
poisonous  dragon  of  the  desert." 

Ttie  ruby  had  been  secreted  by  the  jeweller's  wife, 
who,  disquieted  by  those  alarms  which  ever  attend 
guilt,  had  sent  one  of  her  female  slaves  to  watch 
her  husband.  This  slave,  when  she  heard  Ahmed 
compare  a  woman  to  a  poisonous  dragon,  was 
satisfied  that  he  must  know  every  thing.  She 
ran  to  her  mistress,  and  cried,  "  you  are  discovered. 


my  dear  mistress,  by  a  vile  astrologer."  She  then 
related  what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  jeweller's  wife  went  in  search  of  the  astrologer, 
and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  cried,  "  Spare  my 
honour  and  my  life,  and  I  will  confess  all." 

"  What  can  you  have  to  confess  to  me  ?"  exclaimed 
Ahmed,  in  amazement. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  with  which  you  are  not  already 
acquainted.  I  stole  the  ruby  to  punish  my  husband, 
who  uses  me  cruelly,  and  I  thought  to  obtain  riches 
for  myself,  and  to  have  him  put  to  death.  I  beg 
only  for  mercy,  and  will  do  whatever  you  command." 

Ahmed  assumed  much  solemnity,  and  said,  "  Wo- 
man, it  is  fortunate  for  thee  that  thou  hast  come 
to  confess  and  to  beg  for  mercy.  Return  to  thy 
house,  put  the  ruby  under  thy  husband's  pillow,  and 
thy  guilt  shall  never  be  suspected."  Ahmed  followed 
her  home,  and  told  the  jeweller  that  the  ruby  was 
lying  under  the  pillow  of  his  couch.  The  jeweller 
thought  Ahmed  must  be  crazy,  but  he  ran  to  his 
couch  and  found  the  ruby  in  the  place  described.  He 
came  back  to  Ahmed,  called  him  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  and  gave  him  the  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
declaring  he  was  the  first  astrologer  of  the  age. 

These  praises  conveyed  no  joy  to  the  poor  cobbler, 
who  returned  home  more  thankful  for  his  pre- 
servation, tlian  elated  by  his  good  fortune.  Hia 
wife  ran  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  my  dear 
astrologer  !  what  success  ?"  "  There,"  said  Ahmed 
very  gravely,  "  are  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  !  I 
hope  you  will  be  satisfied  now,  and  not  ask  me  again 
to  hazard  my  life."  Sitt{lra,  however,  saw  nothing 
but  the  gold  which  would  enable  her  to  vie  with  the 
chief  astrologer's  wife.  "  Courage,  my  dear  husband," 
she  said,  "  this  is  only  your  first  labour  in  your  noble 
profession.  Go  on,  and  we  shall  become  rich  and 
happy."  In  vain  Ahmed  remonstrated.  She  accused 
him  of  not  loving  her,  and  ended  with  her  usual 
threat  of  leaving  him.  Ahmed's  heart  melted,  and 
he  agreed  to  make  another  trial.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  he  sallied  forth,  exclaiming,  as  before.  A 
crowd  again  gathered  round  him,  but  it  was  now 
with  wonder,  not  ridicule ;  for  the  voice  of  fame  had 
converted  the  poor  cobbler  into  the  most  learned 
astrologer  of  Isfahan. 

While  every  body  was  gazing  at  him,  a  lady  passed 
by  veiled,  having  just  lost  at  the  Hemm&m  a  valuable 
necklace  and  ear-rings.  She  was  in  great  alarm,  but 
being  told  the  story  of  the  famous  astrologer,  she 
went  up  to  Ahmed,  saying,  "  Find  my  jewels,  and  I 
will  give  you  fifty  pieces  of  gold."  The  poor  cobbler 
was  confounded,  and  looked  down,  thinking  only 
how  to  escape  a  public  exposure  of  his  ignorance. 
The  lady  had,  in  the  crowd,  torn  the  lower  part  of 
her  veil.  He  noticed  this,  and  wishing  to  inform 
her  of  it  in  a  delicate  manner,  he  whispered,  "  Lady, 
look  down  at  the  rent."  Ahmed's  speech  brought  at 
once  to  her  mind  how  her  loss  could  have  occurred, 
and  she  exclaimed  with  delight,  "  Stay  here,  thou 
great  astrologer,  I  will  return  immediately  with  the 
reward  thou  so  well  deservest."  She  did  so,  carrying 
in  one  hand  the  jewels,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 
"  There  is  gold  for  thee,"  she  said,  "  thou  wonderful 
man,  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  nature  are  revealed. 
When  thou  desiredst  me  to  look  at  the  rent,  I  recol- 
lected the  rent  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  the 
bath-room,  where  I  had  hid  them.  I  can  now  go 
home  in  peace,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  thee." 

Ahmed  returned  to  his  home,  again  thankful  to 
Providence  for  his  preservation,  and  fully  resolved 
never  again  to  tempt  it;  but  his  handsome  wife 
renewed  her  entreaties  and  threats,  to  make  her  fond 
husband  continue  his  career  as  an  astrologer. 
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About  this  time  the  king's  treasnry  was  robbed  of 
forty  chests  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  officers  of 
state  used  all  diligence  to  find  the  thieves,  but  in 
vain.  Tlie  king  sent  for  his  astrologer,  and  declared 
that  if  the  robbers  were  not  detected  by  a  stated 
time,  he,  as  well  as  the  principal  ministers,  should  be 
put  to  death.  Only  one  day  remained.  All  their 
search  had  proved  traitless,  when  the  astrologer  was 
advised  to  send  for  the  cobbler,  who  had  become  so 
famous  for  his  discoveries.  "  You  see  the  effects  of 
your  ambition,"  said  Ahmed  to  his  wife ;  "  the 
king's  astrologer  has  heard  of  my  presumption,  and 
will  have  me  executed  as  an  impostor." 

On  entering  the  palace,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  chief  astrologer  come  forward  to  receive  him,  and 
not  less  so  to  hear  himself  thus  addressed  :  "  The 
ways  of  heaven,  most  learned  Ahmed,  are  unsearch- 
able ;  the  high  are  often  cast  down,  and  the  low  are 
lifted  up ;  it  is  my  turn  now  to  be  depressed  by  fate, 
it  is  thine  to  be  exalted  by  fortune."  This  speech 
was  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  the  king,  who 
desired  the  attendance  of  Ahmed.  When  he  came 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  bent  his  body  to  the 
ground,  and  wished  his  majesty  long  life  and  pro- 
sperity. "  Tell  me,  Ahrned,"  ■'aid  the  king,  "  who  has 
stolen  my  treasure  ?"  "  There  were  forty  thieves 
concerned,"  answered  Ahmed.  "  Who  were  they," 
said  the  king,  "  and  what  have  they  done  with  my 
gold  and  jewels  ?"  "  These  questions,"  said  Ahmed, 
"  I  cannot  now  answer ;  but  I  hope  to  satisfy  your 
majesty,  if  you  will  grant  me  forty  days  to  make  my 
calculations."  "  I  do  so,"  said  the  king,  "  but  when 
they  are  past,  if  my  treasure  is  not  found,  your  life 
shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

Ahmed  returned  to  his  house  well  pleased,  for  he 
resolved  to  fly  from  a  city  where  his  fame  was  likely 
to  be  his  ruin.  On  imparting  this  resolution  to  his 
wife,  she  said  to  him  with  scorn,  "  Hear  me,  Ahmed ! 
I  am  determined  thou  shalt  not  escape  ;  and  shoiddst 
thou  attempt  to  run  away,  I  will  inform  the  king's 
officers,  and  have  thee  put  to  death,  even  before  the 
forty  days  are  expired.  Thou  kuowcst  me  too  well 
to  doubt  my  keeping  my  word.  So  take  courage, 
and  endeavour  to  make  thy  fortune."  The  poor  cob- 
bler was  dismayed  at  this  speech.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  your  will  shall  be  obeyed.  You  know  I  am  no 
scholar,  and  have  little  skill  in  reckoning;  so  there 
are  forty  dates  :  give  me  jue  of  them  every  night  after 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  that  I  may  put  them  in  a  jar, 
and  by  counting  them,  may  always  see  liow  many 
arc  gone  of  the  few  days  which  I  have  to  live." 

Meanwhile,  the  thieves  had  received  accurate  in- 
formation of  every  measure  taken  to  discover  them. 
One  of  them  was  among  the  crowd  when  the  king 
sent  for  Ahmed,  and  hearing  that  he  had  declared 
their  exact  number,  he  ran  to  bis  comrades  and 
exclaimed,  "  We  arc  all  found  out !  Ahmed  has  told 
the  king  that  there  are  forty  of  us."  "  There  needed 
no  astrologer  to  tell  that,"  said  the  captain.  "  Forty 
chests  having  been  stolen,  he  naturally  guessed  that 
there  must  be  forty  thieves  :  that  is  all:  still  it  is 
prudent  to  watch  him.  One  of  us  must  go  to-night 
to  the  terrace  of  his  house,  and  listen  to  his  con- 
\  crsation  with  his  wife :  he  will,  no  doubt,  tell  her 
'.\hat  success  he  has  had  in   his  endeavours  to  de- 

ct  us."  Soon  after  nightfall,  one  of  the  thieves 
Impaired  to  the  terrace,  just  as  the  cobbler  had 
finished  his  prayers,  and  his  wife  was  giving  him  the 
'^mt  date.     "  Ah  !"  said  Ahmed,  as  he  took  it,  "  there 

one  of  the  forty."     The  thief,  hearing  these  words, 

stened  to  the  gang  and  told  them,  that  the  moment 

took  his  post,  Ahmed  said  to  his  wife,  that  one 
i  them  was  there,     "the  spy's  tale  was  not  believed 


but  it  was  determined  to  send  two  men  the  next 
night,  at  the  same  hour.  They  reached  the  house 
just  as  Ahmed  received  the  second  date,  and  heard 
him  exclaim,  "  To-night  there  are  two  of  them." 
The  astonished  thieves  fled,  and  told  their  still  in- 
credulous comrades  what  they  had  heard.  Three 
men  were  consequently  sent  the  third  night,  four  tlie 
fourth,  and  so  on.  On  the  last  they  all  went;  and 
Ahmed  exclaimed  aloud,  "  The  number  is  complete ! 
To-night  the  whole  forty  are  here." 

All  doubts  were  now  removed.  Even  the  captain 
yielded,  and  declared  that  it  was  hopeless  to  elude 
a  man  thus  gifted.  He  therefore  advised  that  they 
should  make  a  friend  of  the  cobbler,  by  bribing  him 
with  a  share  of  the  booty.  His  advice  was  approved 
of;  and  an  hour  before  dawn,  they  knocked  at 
Ahmed's  door.  The  poor  man  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  supposing  the  soldiers  were  come  to  load  him  to 
execution,  cried  out,  "  I  know  what  you  are  come 
for.     It  is  an  unjust  and  wicked  deed." 

"  Most  wonderful  man!"  said  the  captain,  "we 
are  convinced  that  thou  knowest  why  we  are  come. 
Here  are  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  we 
will  give  thee,  provided  thou  wilt  say  nothing  more 
about  the  matter."  "  Say  nothing  about  it!"  said 
Ahmed.  "  Do  you  think  it  possible  I  can  suffer 
such  gross  wrong  and  injustice,  without  making  it 
known  to  all  the  world  ?"  "  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 
exclaimed  the  thieves,  "  only  spare  our  lives,  and  we 
will  restore  the  royal  treasure." 
•  The  cobbler  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  awake,  and  that  the  thieves 
were  really  before  him,  he  said  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  Guilty  men  !  ye  are  persuaded  ye  cannot  escape 
from  my  penetration,  which  knows  the  position  of 
every  star  in  the  heavens.  Your  repentance  has 
saved  you.  But  ye  must  restore  all  that  ye  have 
stolen.  Go  straightway,  carry  the  forty  chests 
exactly  as  ye  found  them,  and  bury  them  a  foot 
deep,  under  the  southern  wall  of  the  old  ruined 
HcmmAm.  If  ye  do  this  punctually,  j'our  lives  are 
spared:  if  ye  fail,  destruction  will  fall  upon  you  and 
your  families." 

The  thieves  promised  obedience  and  dopartoil. 
About  two  hours  after,  the  royal  guard  catne,  and 
desired  Ahmed  to  follow  them.  Without  imparting  to 
his  wife  what  had  occurred,  he  bade  her  farewell  affec- 
tionately, and  she  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

A  reward  suited  to  their  merits  awaited  Alimcd 
and  his  wife.  The  good  man  stood  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  before  the  king,  who,  on  his  arrival, 
immediately  said,  "Ahmed,  thy  looks  are  promising; 
hast  thou  discovered  my  treasure  r"  "  Does  your 
majesty  require  the  thieves,  or  the  treasure  ?  The 
stars  will  only  grant  one  or  the  other,"  said  Ahmed  ; 
"  I  can  dehver  up  either,  not  both."  "  I  sliould  l)o 
sorry  not  to  punish  the  thieves,"  answered  the  king : 
"  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  choose  the  treasure."  "And 
you  give  the  thieves  a  full  and  free  pardon  r"  "  I 
do,  provided  I  find  my  treasure  untouched."  "  Then," 
said  Ahrned,  "  if  your  majesty  will  follow  me,  tiio 
treasure  shall  be  restored." 

The  king  and  all  his  nobles  followed  the  cobbler 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old  HemmJlm.  There,  casting 
his  eyes  toward  Heaven,  Alimed  muttered  soriie 
sounds,  which  were  supposed  by  the  spectators  to  be 
magical  conjurations,  but  which  were,  in  reality,  tlie 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  a  sincere  and  pious 
heart  for  a  wonderful  deliverance.  He  then  pointed 
to  the  wall,  and  requested  his  majesty  would  or'lcr 
his  attendants  to  dig  there.  The  work  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  forty  chests  were  found  with  the 
treasurer's  seal  stiU  unbroketi. 
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The  king's  joy  knew  no  bounds :  he  immediately 
appointed  Ahmed  his  chief  astrologer,  assigned  to 
him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  declared  that 
he  should  marry  his  only  daughter.  The  young 
princess  was  not  dissatisfied  with  her  father's 
choice;  for  her  mind  was  stored  with  virtue,  and 
she  had  learnt  to  value  the  talents  which  she 
believed  Ahmed  to  possess.  The  royal  will  was 
carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
the  change  did  not  alter  the  character  of  Ahmed. 
As  he  had  been  meek  and  humble  in  adversity,  he 
was  modest  and  gentle  in  prosperity.  Conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  he  continued  to  ascribe  his  good 
fortune  solely  to  the  favour  of  Providence.  He 
became  daily  more  attached  to  the  beautiful  and 
virtuous  princess  whom  he  had  married;  and  he 
could  not  help  contrasting  her  character  with  that  of 
his  former  wife,  whom  he  had  ceased  to  love,  and  of 
whose  unreasonable  and  unfeeUng  vanity  he  was  now 
fully  sensible. 

Sittilra  saw  with  despair  that  her  wishes  for  his  ad- 
vancement had  been  more  than  accomplished,  but  that 
all  her  own  desires  had  been  entirely  frustrated.  Her 
husband  was  chief  astrologer ;  he  was  rich  enough  to 
enable  his  wife  to  surpass  all  the  ladies  of  Isfahan, 
whenever  she  went  to  the  Hemmfim:  but  he  had 
married  a  princess,  and  his  former  cruel  and  un- 
principled wife  was,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  banished  from  his  house,  and  con- 
demned to  live  on  whatever  pittance  she  might 
receive  from  a  man  whose  love  and  esteem  she  had 
forfeited.  These  thoughts  distracted  her,  and  she 
now  became  anxious  only  for  his  destruction.  An 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  indulge  her  revengeful 
feelings  was  not  long  wanting.  Her  designs,  how- 
ever, were  discovered,  bnt  her  guilt  was  pardoned. 
She  was  left  with  a  mere  subsistence,  a  prey  to  dis- 
appointment; for  she  continued  to  the  last  to  sigh 
for  that  splendour  she  had  seen  displayed  by  the 
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chief  astrologer's  wife  at  the  Hemmim;  thereby 
affording  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  admit  envy 
into  their  bosoms,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  their  ends 
by  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  means. 

In  the  mean  time  the  good  cobbler  had  been,  nomi- 
nated vizier ;  and  the  same  virtue  which  had  obtained 
him  respect  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  caused 
him  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  in  the  high  station 
to  which  he  was  elevated. 

[Abridged  from  Sketches  of  Persia.] 


Happy  were  it  for  us  all,  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and 
wisely  as  we  endure  an  adverse  fortune.  The  reason 
wherefore  it  is  not  so,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  the  same  dispo- 
sition which  in  the  one  state  ferments  into  pride,  in  the 
other  is  refined  into  fortitude  ;  and  that  the  cares,  which 
eat  the  heart,  are  less  injurious  to  our  spiritual  nature,  than 
vanities  that  inflate  it  and  corrupt  it. Southby. 

Every  sensual  pleasure,  and  every  day  of  idleness  and 

useless  living,  lops  off  a  branch  from  our  short  life. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  cares,  and  toils,  and  necessities,  the  refreshments  and 
delights,  of  common  life,  are  the  great  teachers  of  common 
sense  •  nor  can  there  be  any  effective  school  of  sober  reason, 
where  these  are  excluded.  Whoever,  either  by  elevation 
of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  habits,  lives  far  removed  from  this 
kind  of  tuition,  rarely  makes  much  proficiency  in  that 
excellent  quality  of  the  intellect.  A  man  who  has  little  or 
nothiuK  to  do  with  other  men,  on  terms  of  open  and  free 
equaUtv  needs  the  native  sense  of  five,  to  behave  himself 

with    only    a    fair    average    of   propriety. History    of 

Enthusiasm. 


It  hath  been  ohserved  by  wise  and  considermg  men,  that 
wealth  hath  seldom  been  the  portion,  and  never  the  mark 
to  discover  good  people ;  but  that  Almighty  God,  who 
disposeth  all  things  wisely,  hath  of  his  abundant  goodness 
denied  it  (He  only  knows  why)  to  many,  whose  minds  he 
hath  enriched  with  the  greater  blessings  of  knowledge  and 

virtue,  as  the  fairer  testimonies  of  liis  love  to  mankmd. 

IzAAK  Walton. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ORLEANS. 
Orleans  is  a  large  iovm,  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
central  part  of  France^  situated  on  tlic  right  bank  of 
tlie  river  Loire.  It  is  the  capital  of  tiie  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  consequently  the  seat  of  a  prefect, 
and  of  the  departimental  offices  ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  It  stands  at  tlie  foot  of  a  small  hill, 
and  its  appearance  from  a  distance  is  beautiful ;  the 
country  around  is  undulating  and  diversified  in  its 
character,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  pleasure-grounds, 
agreeably  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees. 
The  town  itself  is  built  with  tolerable  regularity  ;  the 
streets  are  in  general  straight,  though  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  and  the  architecture  of  the  houses  is 
chiefly  of  an  antiquated  style.  Its  principal  attraction 
is  the  Cathedral,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  France. 

It  is  comparatively  a  modern  work,  having  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1601,  and  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  great  king  Henry  the  Fourth.  That  monarch 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  as  a  heretic  in  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  was  afterwards 
absolved,  when,  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  his 
throne,  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  One  con- 
dition of  the  absolution  was,  that  the  king  should 
establish  certain  religious  houses  in  France ;  but 
Henry  was  allowed  to  exchange  this  obligation,  for 
that  of  restoring  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  which, 
since  the  year  1567,  had  remained  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  la  order  to  procure  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  a 
solemn  jubilee  was  proclaimed,  to  take  place  in  the 
city,  and  recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those  artifices  by 
which  the  church  of  Rome,  practising  on  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  had  so 
frequently  succeeded  in  replenishing  an  exhausted 
treasury.  The  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences — those 
"wicked  contrivances  of  Romish  flatterers  "  as  Luther 
called  them, — which  had  for  their  object  "  to  rob  men 
of  their  money,  and  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  Gospel," 
— was  openly  exercised ;  and  that  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  example  might  not  be  wanting,  the  festival 
was  publicly  attended  by  the  king  and  queen. 

The  scheme  was,  as  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions, successful ;  and  the  people  flocked  in  numbers 
to  Orleans,  eager  to  purchase  an  imaginary  pardon 
for  their  sins,  upon  the  easy  terms  on  which  it  was 
offered, — for  ordinarily  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  obtain  an  indulgence.  So  great 
indeed  was  the  concourse  of  persons  assembled,  that 
the  preachers  were  compelled  to  deliver  their  dis- 
courses in  the  open  air  ;  in  the  space  of  three  months, 
the  communion  was  administered  to  500,000  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  than  10,000  masses  were  celebra- 
ted in  the  same  period.  The  fruits  of  this  imposture 
were  so  considerable,  that  on  the  18th  of  April,  1601, 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid, — the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  king,  in  person, 
with  great  pomp.  The  monarch  was  extremely  zea- 
lous on  the  occasion,  and  expressed,  strongly,  his 
determination  to  complete  the  work  which  his  hands 
had  thus  begun ;  nevertheless  its  progress  was  slow, 
being  impeded  by  various  unforeseen  obstacles.  Even 
at  this  day  the  Cathedral  is  not  entirely  finished. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orleans,  and  the  historians  of 
the  town,  speak  of  their  Cathedral  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  France ; — it  certainly  possesses  very  con- 
siderable attractions.  Although  built  chiefly  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  'jharacter  of  its  architecture 
is,  with  some  exceptions,  that  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  ;  and  the  manner  iii  wljiQh  tlje  architects 
have  preserved,  throughout  almost  the  whole  struc-  i 


ture,  a  perfect  unity  of  style,  and  n  freedom  from 
those  vicious  innovations  which  had  been  introduced 
in  their  own  times,  is  deserving  of  much  commenda- 
tion. The  gi-eat  western,  or  principal  front,  was  begun 
in  1723,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  which 
form  its  principal  ornaments,  and  which  consist  of 
three  beautiful  pieces  of  Architecture,  rising  succes- 
sively one  above  the  other,  and  each  smaller  than  the 
base  on  which  it  rests.  Th«  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  building  are  nearly  similar  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  the  latter  is  represented  in  our  engraving, 
and  derives  much  beauty  from  the  rose  window  and 
the  flying  buttresses  which  ornament  the  extremity 
of  the  transept  in  this  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans  is  spacious, 
and  has  much  of  that  character  of  vastness  and  gran- 
deur which  distinguish  buildings  of  its  kind,  but 
there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  either  in  its 
architectural  arrangements,  or  in  the  ornaments  which 
decorate  it.  It  would  indeed  be  singular,  if,  while 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money,  the  building 
itself  remains  still  unfinished,  its  embellishment  should 
have  reached  any  degree  of  perfection.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  did  possess  some  ornaments  of  value ; 
but  almost  all  of  them  disappeared  at  that  period. 


Good  works  may  exist  without  saving  principles,  anj 
therefore  cannot  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of 
salvation ;  but  saving  principles  never  did,  never  can  exist 
without  good  works.  Men  often  talk  against  faith,  and 
make  strange  monsters  in  their  imagination  of  those  who 
profess  to  abide  by  the  words  of  tho  apostle  interpreted 
literally,  and  yet  in  their  ordinary  feelings,  they  themselves 
judge  and  act  by  a  similar  principle.  For  what  is  love 
without  kind  offices  whenever  they  are  possible  ?  (and  they 
are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions,  commonly  so  called, 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks,  and  where  these  are  out 
of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers  !)  yet 
what  noble  mind  would  not  be  offended,  if  he  were  sup- 
posed to  value  the  serviceable  offices  equally  with  the  love 
that  produced  tliem ;  or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the 
love  for  the  sake  of  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for 
the  sake  of  the  love? Coleridge. 


Amongst  great  numbers  of  men  accounted  rich,  but  few 
really  are  so.  1  take  him  to  be  the  only  rich  man,  that 
lives  upon  what  he  has,  owes  nothing,  and  is  contented. 
For  there  is  no  determinate  sum  of  money,  nor  quantity 
of  estate,  that  can  denote  a  man  rich ;  since  no  man  is 
truly  rich  that  has  not  so  much  as  perfectly  satiates  his 
desire  of  having  more.  For  the  desire  of  more  is  want, 
and  want  is  poverty. Howe. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Magazine*,  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  Papyrus  Plant,  (Cyperus  Papyrus.) 
It  is  probable  that  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  drew  his  illustration 
from  this  plant  in  the  following  very  remarkable  passage. 

"  The  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly  arise  from  their 
bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and 
continued  length,  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots, 
and  are  strong  and  beauteous,  with  great  distances  and 
intervals;  but  when  they  are  grown  to  their  full  lengtli, 
they  lessen  into  the  point  of  a  pyramid,  and  multiply  their 
knots  and  joints,  interrupting  the  fineness  and  smoothness 
of  its  body;  so  are  the  steps  and  declensions  of  him  that 
does  not  grow  in  grace.  At  first,  when  he  springs  up  from 
his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  ha 
grows  straight  and  strong,  and  suffers  but  few  interruptions 
of  piety;  and  his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but  rarely 
intermitted,  till  they  ascend  up  to  a  full  age,  or  towards 
the  ends  of  their  life;  then  they  are  weak,  and  their 
devotions  often  intermitted,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and 
love  God  and  religion  less  and  less;  till  their  old  age, 
instead  of  a  crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends 
in  levity  and  unprofitable  courses;  light  and  useless  as 
the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane,  every  wind  can  play  with 

it  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it  useful." Sermon 

xiv.  ^3.  D.  I.  E.    - 

•  See  Ih^  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  208, 
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GREAT  NUMBERS. 
No.  I.  Numbers  descriptive  of  Magnitude. 
In  mental  operations,  few  things  are  more  difficult, 
or  more  imperfectly  performed,  than  that  of  esti- 
mating great  numbers.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
and  to  read  of  thousands  and  millions  of  miles,  of 
years,  of  inhabitants,  and  of  pounds  sterling,  without 
possessing  any  definite  idea  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
vastness  which  these  numbers  are  intended  to  pre- 
figure, as  respects  extension,  duration,  population,  or 
value. 

To  assist  our  conceptions  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth;  of  its  attendant,  the  moon;  of  the  sun; 
and  of  the  planets,  which,  like  ourselves,  revolve 
round  the  sun  ;  to  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  distance  the  moon  is  from  the  earth ;  that  of  the 
respective  planets  from  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  of 
the  sun  from  the  nearest  star ;  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  employ  some  simple  and  familiar  mode  of  com- 
putation, in  addition  to  that  of  abstract  quantities  ; 
and  that  the  process  we  select,  should  impressively 
convey  to  the  mind  an  accurate  perception  of  great- 
ness, without  fatiguing  and  bewildering  it  by  frequent 
repetition. 

In  surveying  the  world  on  which  we  dwell,  we  are, 
very  properly,  affected  by  its  extent  and  its  grandeur! 
It  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  extensive,  as  respects  its  dimensions,  and 
magnificent,  as  respects  its  structure.  But  when  we 
contrast  it  with  other  worlds,  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  our  near  neighbours,  our  own  beautiful 
globe  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance;  and 
though  we  know  it  is  not  the  least,  we  have  abundant 
attestations  that  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
greatest,  of  the  Creator's  works. 

The  only  means  we  possess,  for  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  is  by  measuring  otf,  in 
succession,  certain  distinct  portions  of  its  surface, 
and  then  computing  the  extent  of  the  whole  by  a 
comparison  of  these  separate  parts.  This  has  been 
done  with  such  astonishing  accuracy  that  Sir  J.  W. 
Herschel  assures  us,'  he  considers  it  extremely 
improbable  that,  in  the  estimated  diameter  *  of  the 
earth,  an  error  exists  to  the  extent  of  five  miles. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  spherical.  It  is  not  a 
true  sphere,  inasmuch  that  its  equatorial  diameter  is 
somewhat  greater  than  its  polar.  The  difference 
however,  is  so  trifling,  that  in  a  model  made  to 
represent  the  earth  in  its  just 
proportions,  supposing  it  to 
be  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  direction  denoted  in 
the  annexed  figure  from  A 
to  B ;  the  diameter  in  the 
1"  other  direction,  from  C  to  D, 
would  require  to  be  only  j'^th 
(one  twentieth)  of  an  inch 
less  ;  a  variation  from  a  true 
sphere,  that  neither  the  hand 
nor  the  eye  could  detect. 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  earth  is  estimated  as 
equal  to  7925  (seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five),  and  its  least,  to  7899  (seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine)  English  miles,  the 
difference  being  2G  miles.  A  mile  is  equal  to  8 
furlongs,  each  furlong  being  equal  to  220  yards, 
each  yard  equal  to   3  feet,  and  each  foot  equal  to   1 2 


inches.     An  English  statute  mile   comprises,  there- 

•  From  two  Greok  words,  rlia,  throuRli,  and  matnm,  a  measure. 
It  implies  a  right  line;  lliat  is,  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle  or  other  curved  figure,  diviiling  it  info  two  equal 
paru.  As  applied  to  a  solid,  it  denotes  the  distance  from  the  exterior 
surface  on  one  side,  to  the  exterior  surface  on  the  other  side,  by  a 
straight  line  paseing  through  the  centre. 


fore,  8  furlongs,  or  17G0  (one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty)  yards,  or  5280  (five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty)  feet,  or  63,360  (si.xty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty)  inches. 

The  real  diameter  of  the  earth  approximates  so 
nearly  to  8000  (eight  thousand)  miles,  that  it  is 
generally  so  described  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 
As  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  convey  accurate 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  astronomy, 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  is  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  bodies 
that  are  known  to  us  as  its  companions  in  the  Solar 
System,  we  shall  adopt  the  popular  mode  of  compu- 
tation ;  assume  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  equal  to 
8000  miles,  and  employ  that  diameter  as  a  standard 
measure  in  comparing  the  earth  with  other  worlds. 

If  a  man  were  to  walk  4  miles  per  hour,  and  12 
hours  per  day,  but  resting  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he 
would  be  six  lunar  months  (28  days  each),  3  weeks, 
and  nearly  5  days,  walking  8000  miles.  A  stage- 
coach, travelling  at  an  average  rate  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  both  day  and  night,  and,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  practice,  Sundays  and  other  days  alike,  would 
accomplish  that  distance  in  1  month  5  days  and  8 
hours.  A  steam-carriage  on  a  rail-way,  similar  to 
those  employed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
moving  at  an  average  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  day 
and  night,  Sundays  and  other  days,  would  perform 
the  distance  in  13  days  and  6  hours. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  one  of  its  di- 
mensions. The  extent  of  its  exterior  surface,  is 
what  chiefly  concerns  its  inhabitants,  since  it  is  there 
that  they  carry  on  the  greatest  number  of  their 
daily  avocations.  The  circumference  f  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator,  is  estimated  at  24,899  (twenty-four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine)  or,  in  round 
numbers,  25,000  (twenty-five  thousand)  miles.  To 
travel  this  distance  would  occupy  a  man,  walking  at 
the  rate  already  mentioned,  20  months,  2  weeks,  and 
5  days.  A  ship,  supposing  she  could  take  a  direct 
course,  and  average  8  miles  per  hour,  woidd  accom- 
plish the  distance  in  4  months,  2  weeks,  4  days,  and 
5  hours ;  a  stage-coach  in  3  months,  2  weeks,  G 
days,  and  4  hours  ;  and  a  steam-carriage  in  1  month, 
1  week,  C  days,  and  10  hours. 

The  moon,  being  our  nearest  neighbour  and  con  ■ 
stant  companion  in  the  regions  of  space,  next  claims 
our  attention.  The  moon  is  very  inferior  in  size  to 
the  earth.  Its  diameter  is  rather  more  than  one 
fourth  that  of  the  earth;  namely,  2160  (two  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  sixty)  miles.  Supposing  the 
earth  to  be  a  solid  sphere,  (and  there  is  every  reas<m 
to  conclude  that  it  is,)  if  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  separated  into  49  equal  parts,  each 
part  would  be  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  moon.  To 
walk  21  GO  miles,  would  occupy  a  man  1  month,  3 
weeks,  and  3  days.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
rather  more  than  3  times  its  diameter  |.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  moon  is  about  6785  (six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five)  miles,  a  distance  that 
would  be  run  by  a  steam-carriage  in  1 1  days  and  7i 
hours. 

Next  in  order  among  the  superior  planets,  as 
respects  dimensions,  is  Mercury,  whose  diameter  is 
estimated  at  3140  (three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty)  miles.  Mercury  is  larger  than  the  moon,  but 
considerably  less  than  the  earth.  Venus  is  nearer 
the  size  of  the  earth  than  either  of  the  other  planets, 
its  diameter  being  about  7800  (seven  thousand  eight 
hundred)   miles.     Mars  has  a  diameter  rather  more 

t  From  two  T.atin  words,  circHm,  round,  and /jri),  to  carry.  It  sig- 
nifies the  exterior  line  that  bounds  a  circular  body. 

t  As  1  is  to  3.1 41t),  so  is  t!ie  diameter  of  a  cirgle  to  il?  oircum- 
ference. 
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than  half  that   of  the  earth;    namely,   4100   (four 
thousand  one  hundred)  miles. 

Revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  four 
celestial  bodies,  commonly  called  planets  ;  but  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  separated  fragments  of  what 
■was  once  a  larger  planet.  The  names  of  these 
bodies,  which  have  all  been  discovered  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  are  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  They  are  so  extremely 
diminutive,  when  compared  with  the  other  planetary 
bodies,  that  they  seem  only  as  specks  in  the  creation  ; 
the  largest  being  160  and  the  smallest  about  80  miles 
in  diameter.  They  are  not  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye. 

The  largest  planet  in  our  system,  is  Jupiter.  The 
diameter  of  this  magnificent  body  is  nearly  1 1  times 
that  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  at  87,000  (eighty- 
seven  thousand)  miles.  For  a  man  to  walk  that 
distance,  would  occupy  very  nearly  7  years  ;  a  steam- 
carriage  would  accomplish  it  in  5  months  and  5  days. 
Saturn  has  a  diameter  equal  to  1 0  times  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  80,000  (eighty  thousand  miles.) 
Next  beyond  Saturn,  is  Uranus,  the  most  remote  of 
the  planets  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  world. 
Its  diameter  is  about  35,000  (thirty-five  thousand) 
miles,  rather  more  than  4  times  that  of  the  earth. 
The  bulk  of  Uranus  is  equal  to  80  such  bodies  as 
the  earth. 

The  most  transcendently  beautiful  of  all  the  mighty 
orbs  with  which  we  are  associated,  is  the  Sun,  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  the  source  of  light,  to  the 
whole  planetary  system.  In  contemplating  an  object 
in  its  dimensions  so  stupendous,  in  its  aspect  so 
splendid,  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder.  The  real 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  estimated  at  882,000  (eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand)  miles,  exceeding, 
in  this  respect,  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  llli 
to  1.  In  bulk,  the  sun  is  equal  to  1,384,472  (one 
million,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two)  such  bodies  as  the  earth. 

To  travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  would  occupy  a  man,  supposing  him  to  proceed 
at  the  rate  we  have  before  mentioned,  58  years,  1 1 
months,  2  weeks,  and  3  days.  A  steam- carriage 
would  be  4  years  and  2  weeks  performing  the  same 
distance.  Proceeding  uninterruptedly  at  the  same 
rate,  namely,  25  miles  per  hour,  it  would  occupy  1 2 
years,  8  months,  3  weeks,  5  days,  and  2  hours,  for  a 
steam-carriage  to  run  a  distance  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sun,  which  is  about  2,770,891  (two 
millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one)  miles  ! 

Here  we  lay  down  the  pen.  We  have  treated  only 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  known  to  us,  as 
composing  what  is  termed,  by  its  relation  to  the  sun, 
the  Solar  System.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
respective  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  earth  ;  nor  have  we  given 
any  account  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  move 
in  their  several  orbits.  These  subjects  will  engage 
our  attention  in  a  future  paper.  Meanwhile,  we 
sliall  do  well  to  remember,  with  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  humility,  that  the  Almighty  Being  who  has 
created,  and  who  governs  innumerable  worlds,  is 
concerned  in  sustaining  the  brief  existence  of  the 
insect  that  floats  unseen  by  us  in  the  sunbeam. 
Amidst  such  evidences  of  infinite  power,  and  such 
displays  of  unchanging  beneficence,  we  need  enter- 
tain no  fears  that  we  shall  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
Let  our  chief  concern  be,  that  whilst  we  are  the 
objects  of  the  providential  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  may  show,  by  our  faith  and  good  works, 
that  we  are  also  the  partakers  of  His  special  grace. 

R.  R. 


THE  NATURALIST'S  AUTUMNAL  WALK. 

The  little  excursions  of  the  naturalist,  from  habit 
and  from  acquirement,  become  a  scene  of  constant 
observation  and  remark.  The  insect  that  crawls, 
the  note  of  the  bird,  the  plant  that  flowers,  or  the 
vernal  gi-een  leaf  that  peeps  out,  engages  his  atten- 
tion, is  recognised  as  an  intimate,  or  noted  from 
some  novelty  that  it  presents  in  sound  or  aspect. 
Every  season  has  its  peculiar  product,  and  is  pleas- 
ing or  admirable,  from  causes  that  variously  affect 
our  different  temperaments  or  dispositions;  but  there 
are  accompaniments  in  an  autumnal  morning's 
woodland  walk,  that  call  for  all  our  notice  and  ad- 
miration :  the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  air,  and  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  around  us,  dispose 
the  mind  to  contemplation  and  remark ;  there  is  a 
silence  in  which  we  hear  every  thing,  a  beauty  that 
will  be  observed.  The  stump  of  an  old  oak  is  a 
very  landscape,  with  rugged  alpine  steeps  bursting 
through  forests  of  verdant  mosses,  with  some  pale, 
denuded,  branchless  lichen,  like  a  scathed  oak, 
creeping  up  the  sides,  or  crowning  the  summit. 
Rambling  with  unfettered  grace,  the  tendrils  of  the 
briony  (tamus  communis)  festoun  with  its  brilliant 
berries,  green,  yellow,  red,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the 
hazel,  or  the  thorn ;  it  ornaments  their  plainness, 
and  receives  a  support  its  own  feebleness  denies. 
The  agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  its  ele- 
gant variety  of  forms,  expands  its  cone  sprinkled 
with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  ;  a  transient  fair, 
a  child  of  decay,  that  "  sprang  up  in  a  night,  and 
will  perish  in  a  night."  The  squirrel,  agile  with 
life  and  timidity,  gamboling  round  the  root  of  an 
ancient  beech,  its  base  overgrown  with  the  dewberry 
Crubus  cecsius),  blue  with  unsullied  fruit,  impeded 
in  his  frolic  sports,  half  angry,  darts  up  the  silvery 
bole  again,  to  peep  and  wonder  at  the  strange  in- 
truder on  his  haunts.  The  jay  springs  up,  and 
screaming,  tells  of  danger  to  her  brood,  the  noisy 
tribe  repeat  the  call,  are  hushed,  and  leave  us  ;  the 
loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker,  joyous  and  vacant ; 
the  hammering  of  the  nuthatch  (sitta  europa.aj, 
cleaving  its  prize  in  the  chink  of  some  dry  bough  ; 
the  humble-bee,  torpid  on  the  disc  of  the  purple 
thistle,  just  lifts  a  limb  to  pray  forbearance  of  injury, 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  bid  us 

Leave  him,  leave  him  to  repose. 
The  cinquefoil,  or  the  vetch,  with  one  lingering  bloom 
yet  appears,  and  we  note  it  from  its  loneliness. 
Spreading  on  the  'light  foliage  of  the  fern,  dry  and 
mature,  the  spider  has  fixed  her  toils,  and  motionless 
in  the  midst,  watches  her  expected  prey,  every  thread 
and  mesh  beaded  with  dew,  trembling  with  the 
zephyr's  breath.  Then  falls  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  parting  from  its  spray  without  a  breeze  tinkling 
in  the  boughs,  and  rusthng  scarce  audibly  along, 
rests  at  our  feet,  and  tells  us  that  we  part  too.  Ail 
these  arc  distinctive  symbols  of  the  season,  marked 
in  the  silence  and  sobriety  of  the  hour ;  and  form, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  than  any 
afforded  by  the  verdant  promises,  tlie  vivacities  of 
spring,  or  the  gay,  profuse  lu.xuriauce  of  summer. 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


The  attention  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  shown  to 
the  well-beinj;  of  its  creatures,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  following  fact.  When  a  bird  sits  on  its  perch  at  roost, 
the  action  of  doing  so,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  draws  the  claws  of  the  feet 
together,  so  that  they  hold  tightly  to  the  perch  as  long  as 
the  bird  is  in  a  sitting  posture.  But  for  this  circumstance, 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  bird  would  be  endangered 

by  every  gale  of  wind  while  it  reposed. Gleanings  in 

Natural  Histort/- 
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No.  IX.  The  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 
When  the  news  reached  England  of  the  battle  that 
had  been  fought  at  Vittoria,  and  of  the  complete 
rout  which  the  French  had  suffered  on  that  occasion, 
it  caused  unbounded  joy  and  exultation.  The  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the 
British  general  and  his  troops ;  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  poured  in  to  the  throne  from 
various  public  bodies.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  in 
Spain.  By  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Vittoria;  and  a 
grant  of  the  lordship  of  Sota  de  Romano,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  was  annexed  to  the  title. 

Yet  this  victory  was  not  more  brilliant  in  its 
achievement  than  it  was  important  in  its  results ;  for 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Spain.  We  mentioned  in  our  preceding  paper 
how  precipitate  was  the  flight  of  Joseph,  and  how 
narrow  his  escape  from  capture;  his  panic-stricken 
troops  fled  with  equal  rapidity,  and  they  were  pur- 
sued as  hotly.  They  took  the  road  leading  to  Pam- 
[)lona,  and  on  reaching  that  fortress,  hastened  to  seek 
shelter  within  its  walls;  but  they  found  the  gates 
closed.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  their  alarm, 
and  such  their  anxiety  to  place  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  pursuers,  that  they  actually  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  way  over  the  ramparts,  and 
wei-o  only  induced  to  desist,  on  being  opposed  by  a 
serious  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

Their  stay  v.^as,  however,  but  short.  Having 
.strengthened  the  garrison,  Joseph  resumed  his  flight; 
and  then  taking  the  main  body  of  his  army  with 
him  into  France,  he  left  the  remainder  in  the  valley 
of  Kl  Bastan,  the  posisession  of  which  was  desirable, 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
strong  positions  which  it  afforded.  Lord  Wellington 
immediately  took  effective  measures  for  dislodging 
this  force ;  the  enemy  were  forced  to  abandon  every 
successive  post  which  they  occupied,  and  at  length  to 
retire  into  France. 

The  French  still,  however,  retained  the  fortresses 


of  St.  Sebastian's  and  Pamplona,  ■which  were  both 
well  garrisoned ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
preparations  for  reducing  these,  their  last,  strong-holds. 
Lord  Wellington  determined  to  besiege  St.  Sebastian's, 
because  its  proximity  to  the  sea  would  allow  the 
means  of  attack  to  be  more  readily  obtained;  and  it 
was  accordingly  invested  by  10,000  men  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham.  Pamplona  was  closely  blockaded 
by  a  corps  of  Spaniards ;  and  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up  on  every  side  of  it,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies. 

These  events  could  not  fail  deeply  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and  severely  to  wound  his  pride, 
lie  saw  the  object  for  which  he  had  so  long  con- 
tended, on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from  his 
grasp;  and  he  felt  that  the  most  powerful  efforts 
were  necessary,  even  to  protect  the  "  sacred  terri- 
tory*" itself  from  invasion.  His  measures  were 
taken  at  once,  and  they  were  regulated  according  to 
the  emergency.  Fresh  levies  were  directed  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  to  recruit  the  exhausted  ranks  of  his 
broken  army;  and  that  the  general  might  be  equal 
to  the  occasion,  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  quitted 
Spain  in  the  spring,  and  followed  Napoleon  to  Ger- 
many, was  hastily  sent  back  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, as  the  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor." 

This  appointment  restored,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  French  army,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Marshal  Soult  stood  high.  The  marshal 
joined  his  command  on  the  l.ith  of  July,  and 
began  his  preparations  with  energy  and  activity. 
The  army  was  re-organized,  its  several  corps  were 
again  provided  with  their  necessary  equipments, 
and  great  exertions  were  used  to  increase  the  cfli- 
ciency  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  admitting  the  dispositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  British  general  to  lia\e  been  prompt, 
skilful,   and  consecutive,  and  the  valour  and  steadi- 

*  Jiiionapartc  had  boa^^tint^ly  given  this  name  to  France,  implying 
that  tkat  country  alone,  in  tlie  whole  continent,  was  free  from  the 
calamities  of  war. 
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ness  of  his  troops  to  have  been  praiseworthy;  but 
assuring  the  French  soldiers  that  their  disasters  were 
owinc;  merely  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders,  and 
si)eakin£;  very  confidently  about  chasing  the  allies 
across  the  Ebro,  and  celebrating  Napoleon's  ap- 
proaching birth-day  in  Vittoria. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
general  were  not  slight.  "  The  situation  of  Lord 
Wellington,"  says  tlie  author  of  Annals  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,  "  to  whom  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  had  hitherto  been  little  else  than  one  con- 
tinued march  of  triumph,  was  become  one  of  con- 
siderable hazard.  Having  to  cover  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  with  a  wide  interval  between,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  extending  his  line  in  a  dangerous 
degree.  The  positions  occupied  by  his  divisions  were 
indeed  strong;  yet,  by  the  impassable  nature  of  the 
country,  they  were  cut  off  from  all  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  the  enemy  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  dn-ect  the  whole  volume 
of  his  force  against  a  single  corps,  while  the  other 
divisions,  separated  by  almost  impenetrable  barriers, 
could   lend   no  assistance. 

The  distribution  of  the  allied  army  was  made  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  effect  the  various 
objects  of  guarding  the  jiasses  of  the  Pyrenees,  cover- 
ing the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's,  and  the  blockade  of 
Pamplona,  and  opposing  the  elTorts  which  the  enemy 
might  make  for  the  relief  of  these  fortresses. 
~  The  first  ol)ject  of  Marshal  Soult  was  to  relieve 
the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  which  possessed  fewer 
means  of  resistance  than  St.  Sebastian's.  With  this 
view  he  collected  a  large  body  of  troops  at  St.  Jean 
de  Pied-de-Port,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2,Tth 
of  July,  marched,  with  3.'), 000  men,  against  General 
Byng's  post  at  Ronccsvalles.  Sir  Lowry  Cole  moved 
up  to  his  support,  and  these  oflicers  maintained  their 
post  throughout  the  day ;  but  the  enemy  turned  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Sir  Lowry  deemed  it  necessary 
to  withdraw.  General  Drouet  led  13,000  men 
against  the  right  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  position  in 
the  passes  of  Maya.  Two  videttes  had  been  stationed 
in  advance,  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  day  had  overcome  them,  and 
they  had  fallen  asleep.  The  French  were  thus  enabled 
to  advance  unseen,  and  were  down  upon  the  piquet 
almost  before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  The  attack 
was  sustained  by  the  British  with  their  usual  steadi- 
ness; but  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  too  great  for 
tlie  contest  to  last  long,  and  they  were  compelled 
slowly  to  retire.  Reinforcements  were  brought  up, 
but  the  necessity  of  guartling  the  other  passes  pre- 
vented the  moving  up  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  at  once  to  repulse  the  enemy  ;  the  fight  was 
unequal,  and  the  British  were  gradually  forced  back, 
till  about  six  in  the  evening,  when  tliey  were  joined 
by  the  brigade  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes;  the  lost 
ground  was  then  regained,  and  by  nine  o'clock,  the 
French  were  driven  from  the  pass. 

When  Soult  began  these  attacks  on  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  Britisli  line,  the  Marquess  of  Welling- 
ton was  at  its  opposite  extremity,  near  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  news  reached  him,  that  the  enemy  were  in 
motion  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  he  adopted 
immediate  measures  for  concentrating  the  army 
towards  the  threatened  quarter,  still  providing  for  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian's  and  the  blockade  of  Pamplona. 
The  right  wing  was  already  in  full  retreat,  when  they 
received  an  order  from  the  Marquess  to  halt;  and 
as  they  were  taking  up  their  ground,  he  himself 
arrived,  and  in  person  directed  the  occupation  of  an 
advantageous  position,  completely  covering  Pamplona. 

Soult  had  now  penetrated  to  within  a  few  miles  of 


that  fortress ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he 
commenced  strenuous  efforts  to  dislodge  the  allies. 
He  first  attacked  their  left ;  but  his  troops  were  soon 
driven  back  with  immense  loss.  The  next  attempt 
was  made  against  the  centre.  A  strong  column 
marched  up  the  hill  on  which  it  was  posted,  and 
dislodging  a  Portuguese  battalion,  obtained  a  momen- 
tary success;  but.  General  Ross  advancing  with  the 
Fusileers,  the  enemy  were  speedily  driven  down 
again. 

The  battle  then  became  general  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division 
under  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  Soult  made  repeated 
attempts  to  establish  himself  on  the  line  of  the 
allies ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  eon- 
test  was  severe,  and  the  bravery  of  our  troops  was 
never  more  conspicuously  shown ;  and  "  the  gallant 
fourth  division,"  said  Lord  Wellington  in  his  despatch, 
"  which  has  so  frequently  been  distinguished  in  the 
army,  surpassed  their  former  conduct."  Every 
regiment  in  it  charged  with  the  bayonet;  and  some 
no  less  than  four  several  times.  Convinced  at  length 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  exertions,  Soult  drew  off 
his  troops. 

On  the  following  day  both  armies  remained  quiet. 
But  Lord  Wellington's  arrangements  were,  in  the 
mean  while,  fully  completed ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had 
fallen  back,  and  a  communication  was  firmly  esta- 
blished between  his  corps  and  the  main  body  to  his 
right,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's 
division.  "  This,"  says  Colonel  Jones,  "  was  a  death- 
blow to  MarshcU  Soult's  system  of  manoeuvres,  and 
even  placed  him  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  should  he 
attempt  to  retire  without  a  further  effort;"  but  the 
Marshal  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  daunted,  and  he 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  his  object  by  a  difl'erent 
system.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  one  by 
natiu-e  extremely  strong,  and  little  liable  to  be  as- 
saulted if  moderately  guarded  ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  march  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  join  General 
Drouet,  and  thus  endeavour  to  turn  the  British  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  his  troops  were  ob- 
served moving  in  great  numbers  towards  Drouet's 
position.  Lord  W'ellington  instantly  perceived  the 
intent  of  this  mancEuvre,  and  determined  on  attack- 
ing the  formidable  position  in  his  front,  that  his 
right  wing  might  not  be  detained  inactive  by  an 
inferior  force.  His  arrangements  were  completely 
successful,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  abandon 
a  position  which  the  British  general  declared  to  be 
"  one  of  the  strongest,  and  most  difficult  of  access, 
that  he  had  yet  seen  occupied  by  troops." 

In  the  mean  while,  reinforcements  had  been  sent 
to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  vigorously  attacked  in 
front,  while  a  large  body  of  troops  were  manoeuvring 
upon  his  fiaulc,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  his  left. 
Sir  Rowland  repulsed  every  attack,  and  maintained 
his  position  till  Drouet  was  absolutely  round  his 
flank,  when  he  leisurely  retired  to  a  more  favourable 
range  of  heights  close  in  rear,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  enemy's  utmost  efforts  to  dislodge  him. 

In  the  night  the  French  withdrew  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  on  the  morrow  were  discovered  to  be  in 
full  retreat.  A  pursuit  was  instantly  commenced; 
several  smart  engagements  took  place,  and  many 
prisoners  were  captured.  On  the  I'st  of  August,  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  into  France;  and  the  allies 
were  again  masters  of  the  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains, occupying  nearly  the  same  positions  as  before 
the  attack  of  the  2ath  of  July.  Such  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  conflicts  which  are  called  the 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  highly  creditable  it  was 
to  the  British  general  and  his  army. 
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THE  NORTH  WIND,  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  TRAVELLER. 
A  FABLE. 

'Tis  said  a  warm  dispute  begiin 
Between  the  Nortli  Wiud  and  the  Sun ; 
They  argued  for  at  least  an  hour. 
To  whom  belonged  the  greater  power. 
The  North  Wind,  rising  in  a  rage, 
Exclaimed,  "  0  Sun !  1  here  engage 
To  prove  to  every  one,  in  spite 
Of  all  your  bcatity,  warmth,  and  light. 
That  fame  to  me  is  justly  due. 
Being  the  stronger  of  the  two !" 

"  Boast  not ;"  replied  the  Orb  of  Day, 
"  But  show  your  strength  some  other  way; 
I  would  not  wUlingly  contend 
With  one  I  wish  to  think  my  fiieud; 
But  if  the  triiil  must  begin, 
Decide  on  terms,  and  try  to  win." 

"Well,"  said  the  North  Wuid,  "  look  beneath, 
A  Traveller  i>lods  along  the  heath, 
A  cloak  about  his  body  cast ; 
Now  ere  that  weary  waste  be  passed, 
Whiche'cr  of  us,  (  I  do  not  joke,) 
Shall  from  yon  traveller  force  liis  cloak. 
Then  let  that  pow'r  at  once  succeed 
As  conqu'ror;" — said  the  Sun,  "  Agreed!" 

Resting  liis  chin  upon  a  cloud. 
The  North  Wind  raved  both  long  and  loud, 
Bringing  his  utmost  weight  to  be.ir 
Upon  the  unconscious  Traveller. 
Hoar!  howl!  puff!  whistle!  went  the  blast, 
Too  rough  and  violent  to  last: 
In  vain  !  around  each  active  limb 
The  good  man's  cloak  cncompass'd  him. 
Then  stealing  sly  along  the  gi'oimd, 
And  flying  upwards  with  a  bound, 
The  angiy  blast,  in  rapid  course. 
By  sudden  sleight  and  dreadful  force, 
Loasened  the  clasp  that  bound  the  neck, 
But  there  received  a  final  check. — 
Our  friend  about  his  body  chill, 
Folded  his  garment  closer  still. 

With  swelling  cheeks  and  heated  brain, 
The  North  Wind  owned  lus  labour  vain. 
Though  he  had  toiled  with  might  and  main ; 
Then,  hopeless  of  the  victory. 
He  beckoned  to  the  Sun  to  try. 

Peeping  from  his  pavilion  blue. 
The  Sun  a  genial  radiance  threw. 
Dispersed  o'er  all  the  landscape  wide, 
His  mildness  breathed  on  every  side. 
Delicious  contrast  to  the  sense. 
After  th'  unkind  wind's  violence : 
And  man  for  all  its  blessings  giv'n, 
Look'd  up  with  gratitude  to  heav'u. 

Our  Traveller,  among  the  rest. 
The  comfortable  change  confess'd, 
And  urged  by  exercise  before. 
Perceived  the  warmth  through  ev'ry  pore. 
Moved  by  the  Sun's  delightful  touch. 
Said  he,  "  I  fiud  my  dress  too  much; 
There,  Cloak,  I  do  not  want  you  now ;" 
Then  lianging  it  upon  a  bougli. 
He  sat  l>eneatli  the  shade  to  trace 
The  settled  calm  in  nature's  face. 

'Twas  then  the  Sim  serenely  smiled, 
And  thus  addressed  his  neighbour  wild; 
"  I  pray  theo,  Boreas,  learn  from  hence. 
The  baneful  fruits  of  violence. 
Which  with  yon  Traveller,  as  you  see, 
But  hardened  him,  and  wearied  thee. 
Too  oft  the  harsh  reiiulsive  frown, 
Has  kept  the  seeds  of  virtue  down, 
While  kindness,  whose  divine  control 
Expands,  improves,  persuades  the  soul. 
May,  under  (iod,  th'  affections  wui, 
And  bring  a  blessed  harvest  in."  M, 


''     1 
am;  J 


The  art  of  spreadinj;  rumours  may  be  compared  to  the  art 
of  pin-rnaking.  There  is  usually  some  truth,  which  1 
call  the  wire ;  as  this  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  one  gives 
it  a  pofisli,  another  a  point,  others  make  and  put  on  the 
kcad.and  at  last  the  pin  is  couiplutecl — Ukv.  J.  Newton, 


THE  YAK  OF  THIBET. 

The  following  account  of  a  valuable  animal,  very  little  known  in 
Europe,  is  taken  from  a  new  vohime  oi"  the  Orientitl  Annuat, 
ably  edited  by  the  Hev.  Hobart  Cauntkr.  'i'lie  engraving  is 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  plates,  after  Mr.  Daniell's  drawings, 
with  which  the  volume  is  illustrated. 

Before  we  quitted  Serinagur,  we  visited  the  Rajah's 
stable,  iu  which  was  a  beautiful  animal  of  the  bovine 
species,  called  a  yak.  It  is  the  domestic  bull  of 
Thibet.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  specimen  of 
this  creature  now  exists  in  Europe.  In  Thibet  it  is 
found  both  in  the  wild  and  tame  state,  though  chiefly 
iu  the  latter.  As  the  wealth  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
consists  principally  in  their  cattle,  they  have  large 
herds.  These  are  their  most  valuable  property,  for 
they  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  milk.  They  sell 
the  hair  of  the  yak  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  in 
much  request. 

This  animal  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  has  much 
the  form  and  bulk  of  a  common  English  bull.  The 
chief  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  yak  and 
every  other  animal  of  this  genus,  consists  in  its  sides 
being  covered  with  long  glcssy  hair  which  extends 
over  the  whole  body,  except  the  head  and  legs,  and 
hangs  from  the  tlanks  quite  down  to  the  hocks.  The 
head  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  English  bull,  ant' 
the  ears  are  smaller.  The  horns  are  of  greater  length, 
tapering  from  the  skull  to  the  extremities,  and  form- 
ing a  horizontal  arch;  they  gradually  incline  towards 
each  other  until  near  the  end,  when  they  make  a 
sudden  curve  upwards.  The  forehead  seems  to  pro- 
trude considerably,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  a 
thick  tuft  of  curly  hair  which  traverses  it,  partly 
shading  the  eyes,  and  giving  rather  a  heavy  expres- 
sion to  the  animal's  features.  The  eyes  are  large, 
though  not  bright,  and  project  boldly  from  the  sockets, 
without,  however,  conveying  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion which  a  projecting  eye-ball  is  apt  to  create  ;  as 
the  hair  of  the  forehead  neutralizes  the  effect. 

Tlie  yak  has  all  the  genuine  marks  of  high  breeding 
and  unmixed  blood.  The  nostrils  are  small  but  open, 
the  nose  is  also  small  and  delicately  shaped,  present- 
ing likewise  that  roundness  and  smoothness  of  surface 
so  common  to  aniiuals  of  a  pure  breed.  The  neck 
is  short  but  arched ;  and,  as  in  the  Brahminee  bull, 
peculiar  to  Hindostan,  there  is  a  high  htimp  between 
the  shoulders :  this  is  coated  with  a  profusion  of  short 
curly  hair,  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  texture  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  covers  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  soft  fur,  for  such  it  really  is,  overspreads 
the  shoulders,  and  continues,  though  in  less  profusion, 
along  the  back,  extending  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
which  is  composed  of  an  immense  tuft  of  long  bright 
hair,  that  almost  sweeps  the  ground,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  elegance  of  this  singidarly  beautiful  animal.  It 
is  far  more  copious  than  the  tail  of  the  largest  English 
cart-horse  ;  not  so  long,  indeed,  but  much  thicker, 
while  the  hair  is  finer  and  more  glossy,  entirely 
enveloping  the  tail,  and  is  as  great  an  ornament  to 
this  fine  creature,  as  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair  to  a 
handsome  woman.  In  some  of  these  bulls  it  is 
perfectly  white,  every  other  part  of  the  animal  being 
quite  black,  except  the  soft  fur  which  covers  the 
shoulders,  hump,  and  spine.  This  order  is  frequently 
reversed,  though  occasionally,  the  colours  vary  con- 
siderably ;  but  black  with  white,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  is  the  most  prevailing  order, 
and  I  think  the  most  striking. 

The  legs  of  the  yak  are  very  short,  while  the  Dody 
appears  disproportionably  large,  from  the  profusimi 
of  hair  with  which  it  is  overpread.  On  some  of  these 
animals,  this  is  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  groutid 
which  gives  an  ungainly  appearance  to  the  creature's 
movemeutP,  as,  when  walking  slowly,  it  exhibits  the 
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creeping  motion  of  a  large  reptile.  The  soft  fur  upon 
the  hump  and  shoulders  is  manufactured  by  the 
natives  of  Thibet,  into  a  fine  but  strong  cloth,  and  if 
submitted  to  the  test  of  European  skill,  might  no 
doubt  be  made  to  produce  a  very  superior  fabric. 
This  animal  is  not  generally  fierce,  but  if  intruded 
upon  by  strangers,  it  sometimes  manifests  very  for- 
midable symptoms  of  impatience.  It  has  generally 
a  sullen  appearance,  though  that,  I  think,  is  greatly 
caused  by  the  projecting  forehead,  which  tends  to  give 
a  stern  aspect  to  the  countenance.  It,  however, 
certainly  expresses  no  signs  of  gratification  when 
approached  by  those  with  whom  it  is  most  familiar, 
discovering  none  of  those  indications  of  pleasure  so 
generally  evinced  by  other  animals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. When  excited  it  is  not  easily  appeased, 
and  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  injury,  always  show- 
ing great  fierceness  whenever  any  one  approaches 
who  has  chanced  to  provoke  it.  The  cow  is  called 
d/ic,  of  which  the  wandering  Tartars  have  large  num- 
bers. These  Tartars,  like  the  modern  Bedouins,  and 
those  nomadic  races  of  more  primitive  times  which 
nearly  overspread  the  East,  dwell  chiefly  under  tents 
in  the  hills  or  in  the  deserts,  wander  from  place  t(5 
place,  and  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  those 
supplied  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  yak,  which  they  pasture  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  in  the  deep  glens  of  Thibet,  affords 
them  at  once  warm  clothing  and  wholesome  food. 
They  use  it  also  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  horse  in  transporting  them  over 
those  bleak  and  rugged  mountains  among  which  they 
dwell,  as  it  is  very  strong  and  sure-footed.  It  scarcely 
ever  falls,  and  when  this  does  happen  on  steep  decli- 
vities, where  it  is  so  generally  employed,  the  accident 
is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Instances  of  such  casual- 
ties, however,  are  rare. 

The  herdsmen  commonly  convert  the  hides  into  a 
loose  outer  garment  that  covers  the  whole  of  their 
bodies,  hanging  down  to  the  knees,  and  it  proves  a 
Buflicient  protection  against  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  cold  and  desolate  region  which  they  inhabit.     It 


furnishes  at  once  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night. 
The  long  hair,  when  carefully  taken  from  the  skin,  is 
skilfully  manufactured  into  a  sort  of  tent-cloth,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  quite  impervious  to  the  wet. 
They  convert  the  same  material  into  ropes,  which 
are  much  stronger  than  those  composed  of  hemp, 
and  resist  more  successfully  the  influence  of  climate 
and  of  friction.  The  yak's  tail  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  costume  of  an  eastern  court ;  it  is 
used  throughout  India,  and  when  not  to  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  answer  the  demand,  is  very 
successfully  imitated  by  those  cunning  artificers,  who 
are  equalled  only  by  the  Chinese  in  these  and  similar 
deceptions.  The  tails  are  converted  into  chowries, 
a  sort  of  whisk  employed  to  keep  off  the  flies  and 
musquitoes  from  the  heads  of  those  who  can  afford 
such  a  luxury.  The  dhe,  or  cow  of  the  yak,  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  this  is  so  rich  as  to 
produce  better  butter  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
bovine  species  in  Asia. 

We  were  much  gratified  at  having  the  opportunity 
of  beholding  so  fine  a  creature  of  its  kind,  as  this 
animal  is  seldom  seen  below  the  mountains  of  Thibet ; 
no  one,  I  believe,  having  yet  thought  it  worth  while 
to  introduce  the  breed  into  Bengal,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  experiment  would  fail  if  attempted. 

Serinagur,  situated  in  the  snowy  regions  of  Thibet, 
where  this  animal  was  seen,  is  described  as  a  place 
looking  like  a  white  drapery  hanging  from  the  skies 
over  the  blue  tops  of  the  distant  mountains.  It 
seemed  perfectly  detached  from  the  hills,  above  which 
it  rose  to  an  elevation  that  appeared  to  blend  it  with 
the  heavens,  whilst  its  surface  of  unsullied  whiteness, 
catching  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reached  the  eye  through 
the  distance,  softened  into  a  purity  of  effect  that 
carried  the  imagination  to  a  world  unknown  to  man, 
of  which  it  seemed  to  form  a  part. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  exhibit- 
ing in  their  features,  the  blended  lineaments  of  high- 
lander,  lowlander,  Patau,  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo ; 
and  often  showing  the  especial  peculiarities  of  those 
several  races.     They  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people , 
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THE  WILD  PALM-TREE. 

TVIid  rocks,  and  sands,  and  barrenness, 

How  beautiful  to  see 
The  wild  Palm  in  its  desert  dress— 

The  solitary  tree ! 

Alone,  amid  the  silent  wild. 

It  rears  its  spreading  crest ; 
The  boundless  desert's  favoured  clnilA, 

In  constant  verdure  drest. 
An  emblem  of  that  faith  that  cheers 

The  pilgrim  on  his  road. 
Through  life's  dark  vale  of  care  and  tean>, 

Beneath  his  earthly  load. 

For,  like  that  faith  alone  it  stands, 
A  bright  Oasis  in  the  sands. 
With  hand-like  leaves  against  the  sky, 
Pointing  to  Imm'ortality ! 


On  account  of  its  great  nse  to  mankind,  the  family 
of  the  Palms  stands  in  the  first  rank  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ought,  more 
than  most  others,  to  excite  the  interest  of  natural- 
ists j  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  least  noticed  by  travellers.  Whether 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  different  species  at  the 
same  time  in  blossom,  and  bearing  fruit,  is  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  information,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
the  great  height  of  the  Palms  preventing  their  easy 
examination,  still  the  result  is,  that,  in  most  collec- 
tions, the  fruit  is  preserved  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  blossom,  or  the  flowers  without  the  fruit. 

The  Palms  are  pecuhar  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  the  name  Palma  has  been  given  to  these 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  their  broad  leaves  to  the  human 
hand,  palma  being  the  Latin  word  for  a  hand.  On 
the  same  account,  the  Date,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Palm,  is  called  dacti/lus,  a  finger,  not  so 
much  from  its  form,  as  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
grows  in  clusters,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers  of 
the  hand. 

These  trees  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions ;  the  fruit  and  sap 
providing  them  with  food,  the  fibrous  part  of  their 
structure  with  clothing,  and  the  leaves  forming 
the  greatest  part  of  their  slightly-constructed  huts. 
After  enumerating  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  a  French  naturalist  says,  "  besides  tliese  prin- 
cipal advantages,  they  bestow  many  secondary  bene- 
fits, which  deserve  notice  ;  the  leaves  of  some  kinds 
are  formed  into  fans,  parasols,  and  hats ;  others  again 
are  written  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  write  on 
paper,  with  a  metal  style  j  artificial  flowers  are  formed 
out  of  the  pith  of  some  ;  the  light  and  supple  rattan- 
cane  is  the  slender  shoot  of  another  species,  and 
solid  and  useful  goblets  are  made  from  the  shell  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  the  most  refined  luxury  does 
not  despise." 

The  Palm  is  a  most  graceful  plant,  and,  in  the  figu- 
rative language  of  Scripture  its  name  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  beauty  and  elegance.  The  growth 
of  the  Palm  is  extremely  singular;  for,  althotigh  some 
species  attain  the  height  of  the  largest  forest-trees, 
their  structure  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  tree, 
properly  so  called.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plant 
arise  immediately  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
that  there  is  any  appearance  of  stem,  and  this  stem, 
when  once  formed,  never  increases  in  size,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  being  always  upward,  so  that  the  stem 
itself  is  formed  by  the  former  growth  of  the  green 
portions  of  the  Palm;  and  as  we  can  judge  the  age 
of  a  tree  by  the  circles  visible  in  a  section  of  its 
trunk,  so  the  number  of  years  a  Palm  has  existed,  is 
known  by  the  scars  left  by  the  falling  off  of  its  annual 
circle  of  leaves. 


The  engraving  represents  a  wild  Palm-tree,  near 
Mount  Sinai,  and  is  copied  from  Laborde's  splendid 
work  on  Arabia  Petrsea :  speaking  of  this  interesting 
object,  he  says,  "  What  appeared  to  me  most  worthy 
of  notice  was  a  Palm-tree  in  its  natural  state,  which 
we  found  above  Ouadi  Seleh.  The  Palm-tree  is 
always  represented  with  its  summit  pointed,  its  leaves 
bent  back  and  spreading  over  its  head,  from  whence 
gracefully  hang  dates  as  bright  as  coral;  and  we 
never  imagine  that  all  this  elegance  is  produced  by 
art,  and  that  nature,  less  refined,  has  only  attended 
to  its  preservation.  Before  us  we  saw  the  Palm-tree 
as  it  had  grown  for  many  a  year,  forming  a  rampart 
of  its  perishing  leaves,  and  again  coming  to  life,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  its  wreck.  Neglected  by  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  who  considers  all  attempts  at 
cultivation  beneath  his  dignity,  the  Palm-tree,  at 
times,  forms  impenetrable  forests  ;  more  frequently, 
however,  it  is  found  isolated  near  a  fountain,  as  we 
sec  in  the  engraving.  It  presents  itself  to  the  thirsty 
traveller  like  a  friendly  lighthouse,  pointing  out  to 
him  the  spot  where  water  is  to  be  found  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  a  charitable  shade  in  which  to  repose." 


LION  HUNT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  Villavicencio  I  was  highly  entertained  in  hunting 
a  Pagi,  or  Chilian  Lion.  On  our  arrival,  the  people 
were  preparing  to  destroy  this  enemy  to  their  cattle : 
several  dogs  were  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
farms,  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  surround- 
ing country  were  in  hopes  of  taking  him  alive  with 
their  lassos,  and  of  afterwards  baiting  him  in  the 
village  for  the  diversion  of  the  ladies ;  whilst  others 
were  desirous  of  signalizing  the  prowess  of  their 
favourite  dogs.  All  of  them  were  determined  to  kill 
this  ravenous  brute,  which  had  caused  much  damage, 
particularly  among  their  horses. 

At  four  o'clock  we  left  the  village,  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  each  leading  a  dog,  and  having  a 
chosen  lasso  on  his  arm,  ready  to  throw  at  a  moment's 
warning.  About  a  mile  from  the  village  we  separated, 
by  different  by-roads,  into  five  or  six  parties,  the 
men  taking  the  4ogs  on  their  horses,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  scent  b«kig  discovered  by  the  lion. 
All  noise  was  avoided;  even  the  smoking  of  cigars 
was  dispensed  with,  lest  the  smell  should  alarm  their 
prey,  and  they  should  lose  their  sport.  The  party 
which  I  joined  consisted  of  five  individuals.  After 
riding  about  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  a  small  rivulet, 
where  a  young  colt  was  tied  to  a  tree,  having  been 
taken  there  for  that  purpose.  We  then  retired  about 
three  hundred  yards,  and  the  colt  being  alone  began 
to  neigh,  which  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  before 
sunset,  one  of  our  party,  placed  in  advance,  let  go 
his  dog  and  whistled,  at  which  signal  three  other 
dogs  were  loosed,  and  ran  towards  the  place  where 
the  colt  had  been  left.  We  immediately  followed, 
and  soon  found  the  lion  with  his  back  against  a  tree, 
defending  himself  against  his  adversaries. 

On  our  appearance  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  a 
start,  and  attempt  an  escape.  The  lassos  were  imme- 
diately in  motion,  when  four  more  dogs  came  up, 
and  shortly  afterwards  their  masters,  who,  hearing 
the  noise,  had  ridden  to  the  spot  as  fast  as  the  woods 
would  permit  them.  The  poor  brute  seemed  now  to 
fear  the  increase  of  his  enemies.  However,  he 
maintained  his  post,  and  killed  three  or  four  dogs, 
at  which  the  owner  of  one  of  them  became  so  en- 
raged, that  he  threw  his  lasso  round  the  neck  of  the 
lion,  when  the  dogs,  supposing  the  onset  more  secure, 
sprang  on  him,  and  he  was  soon  overpowered,  but  so 
dreadfully  wounded  and  torn,  that  it  became  neces- 
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sary  toput  an  end  to  his  life.  The  length  of  this 
animal,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  was 
five  feet  four  inches,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  thirty-one  inches. 
Its  head  was  round,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cat, 
the  upper  hp  bemg  entire,  and  supplied  with  whiskers ; 
the  nose  flat,  the  eyes  large,  of  a  brownish  hue,  but 
very  much  suffused  with  blood ;  the  ears  short  and 
pointed.  It  had  no  mane.  The  neck,  back,  and 
sides  were  of  a  dusky  ash  colour,  with  some  yellow- 
ish spots ;  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white ;  the  hair  on 
his  buttocks  long  and  shaggy.  Each  jaw  was  armed 
with  four  cutting,  four  canine,  and  si.\teen  grinding 
teeth ;  each  of  its  fore-paws  and  hind-feet  with  five 
toes,  and  very  strong  talons. 

Four  lassos,  attached  to  the  girths  of  the  saddles 
of  two  horses,  were  fastened  to  the  lion,  which  was 
thus  dragged  to  the  village,  where  we  arrived  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  with  shouting  and  rejoicing.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  spent  in  dancing  and 
carousing. 

The  people  informed  me  that  the  favoiurite  food  of 
the  hon  is  horse-flesh ;  that  watching  a  good  oppor- 
tunity it  jumps  upon  the  back  of  its  prey,  which  it 
worries,  tearing  the  flesh  with  one  paw,  whilst  it 
secures  its  hold  with  the  other;  after  sucking  the 
blood  it  drags  the  carcase  to  some  hiding-place, 
covers  it  with  leaves,  and  returns  when  hungry  to 
devour  it.  If  it  enter  a  place  where  horned  cattle 
are  kept,  the  bulls  and  cows  immediately  form  a 
circle,  and  place  the  calves  and  young  cattle  in  the 
centre ;  they  then  face  their  enemy  boldly,  and  not 
unfrequently  oblige  him  to  retreat,  on  which  the  bulls 
follow  him  and  often  gore  him  to  death.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  more  from  fear  than  choice 
that  he  is  attached  to  the  flesh  of  horses.  The 
animal  was  never  known  to  attack  a  man ;  so  timid 
is  he  of  the  human  race,  that  he  runs  away  at  the 
apearance  of  a  child,  which  may,  perhaps,-  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  abundance  of  cattle  supplying 
him  so  easily  with  food,  that  he  is  seldom  in  want  ot' 
flesh. 

[Stevenson's  Residence  in  South  America.^ 


The  cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us,  from 
the  survey  of  Nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation 
for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  is  filled  with  such  secret 
gladness.  A  grateful  reflection  on  the  supreme  Cause, 
who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its 
proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind, 
consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk 
into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those 
transient  gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up  and 
refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and 
perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  hiippiness. Addison. 

In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man's  msurgent  appetites  and  sins, 
there  is  still  a  reclaiming  voice  ;  a  voice  which,  even  when 
in  practice  disregarded,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own ;  and  to 
which,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  refuse  our  obedience, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  refuse  tlie  homage  of  what  our- 
selves do  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  the  best,  the  highest 
principles  of  our  nature. — Chalmers. 


GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.^ 


One  reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ 
and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  all  that 
our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with,  is,  that  we,  find- 
ing imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  hap- 
piness in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  c«n 
afii^rd  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him 
with  whom  "  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whoso  right 
hand  are  oleasures  for  evermore." Lockk. 


Architecture  has  been  divided  into  Civil,  Military, 
and  Naval.  Civil  architecture,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  refers  to  the  building  of  churches, 
palaces,  private  houses,  &c.,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  style  may  be  said  to  be  four,  namely,  Egyptian, 
Chinese,  Grecian,  and  Gothic.  On  referring  to  the 
more  permanent  buildings  in  these  different  styles, 
we  shjJl  find  the  peculiarities  of  each  can  be  easily 
traced  to  the  more  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  Egyptian  style  is  massive,  and  the  buildings 
are  frequently  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  thus 
following  the  practice  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in 
caverns  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  rocks  and  hills,  be- 
fore the  art  of  building  habitations  was  practised. 
The  Chinese  formed  their  hghter  dwellings  after  the 
fashion  of  the  original  Tartar  tent,  with  awnings  and 
verandahs.  The  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  arc 
referrible  to  buildings  of  wood,  and  the  Gothic  to 
bowers  formed  by  the  bending  over  and  entwining 
together  of  the  upper  branches  of  trees. 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Grecian  style,  which  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Romans. 

The  buildings  of  these  ancient  nations  are  distin- 
guished by  five  varieties  of  columns,  and  as  many 
different  modes  of  arranging  the  mouldings,  and 
other  ornaments  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
These  various  methods  of  decoration  have  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,  and,  in 
well-designed  buildings,  the  ornaments  and  mould- 
ings belonging  to  one  order  are  never  found  con- 
founded with  the  columns  of  another. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  derived  their  ideas  of 
architecture  from  the  Egyptians,  and  some  of  their 
earlier  buildings  partook  of  much  of  the  Egyptian 
character ;  but  as  the  climate  of  Greece  was  subject  to 
frequent  rains,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  whole 
structure  on  an  artificial  platform,  and  to  cover  it 
with  an  inclined  roof,  with  projecting  eaves.  The 
different  materials,  also,  of  which  the  buildings  were 
constructed  as  we  have  already  noticed,  produced  a 
great  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  parts.  The  edifices  of  the  Eg5rptians  being 
chiefly  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  granite,  the 
heaviest  kind  of  stone ;  the  supports  of  the  super- 
structure were  necessarily  massive  in  proportion  :  the 
mysterious  character,  also,  of  their  idolatry,  was 
assisted  by  the  dismal  grandeur  of  their  stupendous 
temples.  The  stone,  of  which  the  Grecian  temples 
are  constructed,  is  of  a  much  lighter  description, 
and  many  parts  of  their  buildings  show,  that  before 
they  had  learnt  the  method  of  working  in  marble^ 
the  material  usually  employed  was  wood ;  so  that, 
partly  following  the  design  of  their  original  wooden 
buildings,  and  partly  importing  the  style  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  structure,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  architecture  of  both  nations,  was  the  consequence. 

In  noticing  the  progress  of  the  art,  we  find  the 
plain  and  sturdy  Doric  column  succeeded  by  the 
more  graceful  and  ornamented  Ionic,  and  that, 
again,  by  tha  richly  decorated  Corinthian  and  the 
Composite  order  of  the  Romans. 

The  principal  feature  in  an  order  of  architecture 
is  the  perpendicular  support,  or  column.  The  bottom 
of  this  column  rests  upon  a  square  plinth,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  mouldings  ;  this  is  called  the  base; 
the  top  of  the  column  is  also  covered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  ornament  is  the  capital;  the 
body  of  the  column  is  named  the  shaft.  That  part 
of  the  building  which  rests  on  the  column  is  the. 
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enlttbJature,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  "  The  archi- 
trave consists  of  a  lintel  laid  along  the  tops  of  the 
columns ;  the  frieze  is  above  this,  and  represents 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  of  a  wooden  building, 
resting  upon  the  former,  and  having  the  spaces  be- 
tween filled  up,  having  also  a  moulding  fixed,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  horizontal  joint,  and  divide  it  from  the 
architrave.  The  upper  member,  or  cornice,  re- 
sembles the  projecting  eaves  of  a  Greek  house, 
showing  the  ends  of  the  rafters." 

The  mouldings  with  which  a  building  is  orna- 
mented have  obtained  various  names,  according  to 
their  forms :_  ,we  subjoin  a  few,  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  .— -         > 


!)^ 


Tlio  Torus,  or  Bead. 


7 


7^ 


,Tho  Ciraa  Recta. 


The  Ovola  ]       '  .The  Cavetto. ' 


D  3 


, The  Greek  OvolOt      '., The  Scotia,'        -Tho  Cawtlo.     The  CimaUcvetsa' 

.  Tlie  most  ancient  of  the 
three  orders  is  the  Doric. 
The  column  of  this  or- 
der was  generally  formed, 
when  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  without  a  base, 
resting  directly  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  platform, 
and  it  was  usually  fluted 
with  twenty  very  shallow 
flutings.  It  is  the  strongest 
""  """"^  ■  in  proportion  of  any  of  the 

other  orders,  its  height  being  about  si.\  times  the 
diameter  of  the  base*  < 

Tlie  loKiC  Order  is  much 
more  graceful  than  the  last, 
and  the  ornament  of  the 
capital  more  elaborate.  It 
has  been  fancifully  said,  that 
the  intention  of  the  arclii- 
tect,  in  the  proportion  of 
these  two  orders,  was  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  male 
and  female  form,  the  .sturdy 
unornamcnted  Doric  haviiijr 
a  masculine  character,  and 
the  more  slender  Ionic  a  fe- 
minine, and  the  volulos,  the 
spiral  oruainents  of  the  ca- 
pital, were  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  curls  on  each  side  of  a  lady's  head. 
The  Corinthian  column  is  still  sleiulerci  and 
more  decorated  than  cither 
of  the  former,  and  the 
beautiful  capital  witli  which  it 
,  is  decorated,  adds  materially 
to  its  elegant  a])pcarance. 
The  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  has  been  attributed 
to  accident.  A  basket,  it  is 
said,  was  placed  on  the 
ground  covered  with  a  tile, 
to  protect  its  contents  from 
insects,  andbeiug.fromsome 
cause  or  other,  forgotten,  a 
plant  of  the  Acanthus  kind, 
on    which    it     had     been 


THE  lOHIO. 


ITHI  ooBiiresuH. 


placed,  shot  up  its  leaves  and  covered  its  outer 
surface,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  engraving, 
while  at  the  same 
time,  the  tile,  oppos- 
ing the  free  growth 
of  the  longer  leaves, 
forced  them  to  curl 
round,  so  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to 
the  volutes  at  the 
angles  of  the  capital. 
This  appearance,  it 
is  said,  was  noticed 
by  a  sculptor  of  the 

name  of  Callimachus,  who,  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  group,  immediately  imagined  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

The  Tuscan  column  was 
invented  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  ancient  Doric, 
with  such  alterations  as 
suggested  themselves  to  the 
architects  of  those  days. 
The  chief  of  these  consisted 
in  the  alteration  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  shaft,  by 
making  it  of  a  slenderer 
form,  and  by  constantly  forming  it  with  a  base. 

The  CojirosiTE  order  is  the  most  ornamented 
of  the  whole  five,  and  was  designed  from  various 
parts  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  It  is  employed  in 
many  of  the  most  splendid  edifiees  of  the  Roman 
capitai. 


THE    TUSCAN. 


ma  oourosin. 


The  warmtli  ami  protection  which  birds  receive  from  tlieir 
paiciit,  is  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  security  aiforilod 
by  a  superintending  Providence,  to  those  who  apply  to  him 
for  help:  "He  shall  cover  theo  with  his  feathers,  nud 
under  his  wings  sbalt  thou  trust."  To  my  feolings  there 
is  not  m  the  whole  Bible  a  more  elegant  or  delightful 
metaphor  than  this,  or  one  which  the  human  mind,  cspo- 
cially  wlien  in  a  state  of  affliction  and  distress,  may  dwell 
upon  with  greater  comfort  and  satisfaction.  When  1  have 
seen  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  some  newly-hatclicd 
chickens,  and  perceived  them  run  for  shelter  under  the 
win<'S  of  their  parent,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  that  in  the 
hour  of  danger  and  temptation  I  may  fly,  by  prayer,  to  my 
heavenly  Father  for  refuge  and  protection.  Those  who 
have  made  the  works  of  creation  their  study,  will  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  appreciating  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
I  have  ventured  from  time  to  tune  to  make,  respecting  the 
lessons  of  instruction  wliich  may  bo  derived  from  the 
delightful  contemplation  of  the  various  objects  with  which 
we  are  perpetually  surrounded. — ^Jessis's  Gkaninys  _ 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  XIII.     Water  in  its  solid  state. 

A  WINTER,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  oflTers 
natural  scenes  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  The 
sky  is  pure  and  clear :  a  bright  sun  lights  up  the 
prospect :  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  of  dazzling 
whiteness :  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  hidden  be- 
neath a  barrier  of  sohd  ice.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  presents  a  surface,  over  which  the  traveller 
may  glide  with  rapidity,  ease,  and  security,  defended 
from  the  cold,  and  seated  in  a  commodious  sledge  : 
so  that  winter,  instead  of  being  there  a  period  of 
"  home-born  happiness,"  is  selected,  by  the  natives 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  the  time  to  undertake 
journeys  on  tracts  which  are  nearly  impassable  in  the 
summer-months.  If  the  traveller  passes  through  a 
forest,  he  perceives  every  bough  and  sprig  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  glassy  case,  caused  by  the  congelation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  A  thousand  vivid 
colours  are  reflected  from  every  twig ;  and,  if  a  breeze 
springs  up,  the  icy  crystals  are  detached,  and  fall  with 
a  tinkling  sound  upon  the  solid  surface  of  the  harden- 
ed snow.  In  the  cities,  rich  equipages  glide  along 
without  noise.  The  horses  are  decorated  with  plumes 
of  feathers ;  and  ladies,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  escort,  are  swept  rapidly  along,  in 
cars  made  in  imitation  of  swans,  or  in  other  fanciful 
shapes.  Artificial  hills  are  formed  of  ice,  down  which 
those  who  are  sufficiently  adventurous  are  hurried 
with  a  force  which  carries  them  up  an  opposite  ascent 
of  the  same  kind.  And,  it  is  said,  that  even  a  palace 
has  been  constructed,  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
many  hundred  persons,  of  no  otlier  materials  thaa 
ice  and  snow. 

All  these  remarkable  phenomena  are  caused  by  a 
difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  If  that  temperature  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  below  the  freezing  point,  all  the  water  which  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  becomes  solid,  and 
takes  some  of  the  different  forms  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, as  ice,  snow,  hail,  hoar-frost,  or  congealed 
vapour.  This  scene,  however,  is  as  fugitive,  as  it  is 
remarkable  and  beautiful.  As  soon  as  a  thaw  sets 
in,  a  very  few  hours  are  sufficient  to  break  the  charm, 
to  destroy  all  this  variety,  and  to  reduce  the  water  to 
its  more  usual  form. 

Facts  of  this  nature,  which,  however  well  known, 
are  often  overlooked,  show  us,  practically,  with  how 
great  accuracy  the  Providence  of  God  has  arranged 
all  the  parts  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  tlie  processes  of  vegetation  and  of 
animal  life,  that  water  should  usually  be  found  in  a 
fluid  state  ;  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth, 
in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  must  have  been 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  which  are  very  narrow, 
compared  even  with  the  heat  or  cold  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  And  yet,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  water  is  sometimes  frozen  for  many  weeks 
or  months  together,  the  temporary  change  is  often  a 
convenience.  The  surface  of  the  snow  forms  a  natural 
rail-road  for  the  Laplander,  the  Russian,  and  the  Cana- 
dian :  the  Esquimaux,  during  his  long  winter,  forms 
his  hut  of  snow,  and  glazes  the  window  of  it  with  ice. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  heat  and  ice  together 
may  be  said  to  form  water,  and  hence  we  might  ex- 
pect that — however  contrary  to  our  prejudices — the 
freezing  of  water  should  produce  an  increase  of  sen- 
sible heat,  in  the  bodies  near  that  which  is  so  frozen, 
since  the  act  of  freezing  separates  the  heat  which  was 
unobserved,  or  latent,  in  the  water.  Experiment 
shows  (hat  this  ia  actually  the  case  :  if  a  very  delicato 


thermometer  is  suspended  above  the  surface  of  freez- 
ing water,  it  is  found  to  indicate  a  current  of  air, 
rising  from  the  water,  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  air.  It  is  proved,  by  other 
means,  that  a  pound  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
32°,  or  at  the  freezing-point,  gives  out  140°  of  heat 
in  being  converted  into  ice.  This  effect  is  often  made 
very  sensible,  by  a  rise  of  the  temperature,  when  a 
sudden  fall  of  snow  comes  on,  in  a  hard  frost.  The 
snow  is  commonly  said  to  bring  down  the  cold.  The 
real  cause  is  the  heat  given  out  by  the  vapour  of  water 
suddenly  frozen. 

Now  consider  what  effects  follow  from  this  fact  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature.  Bodies  already  solid, 
when  exposed  to  cold,  grow  continually  colder  and 
colder,  parting  with  their  heat  at  different  rates,  ac- 
cording to  their  powers  of  conducting  or  radiating 
heat.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  a  change 
of  form  from  fluid  to  solid  talces  place,  there  is  a  sud- 
den interruption  in  this  imiformity  of  sensible  cooling. 
After  the  surface  of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing-point,  giving  out  its  heat  all  the  time  as  it 
grows  colder,  it  continues  to  give  out  heat  during  the 
time  offrcesing  without  growing  sensibly  colder  in  the 
least,  and  thereby  retards  the  influence  of  the  cold 
upon  surrounding  objects.  Thus  the  freezing  of  vast 
lakes  in  North  America,  and  of  the  Polar  seas,  is  an 
operation  which,  to  a  certain,  and  probably  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  diminishes  the  intensity  of  cold 
which  would  otherwise  be  felt. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  a  thaw  takes  place,  the  opera- 
tion is  reversed,  and  the  heat  necessary  to  liquefy  the 
ice  is  taken  from  surrounding  objects,  occasioning 
them  to  be  cooled.  Every  one  knows  the  uncom- 
fortable sensations  of  a  cold  ihatv,  which  really  arise 
from  part  of  the  heat  of  our  own  bodies  being  taken 
away  to  turn  ice  into  water.  But,  in  the  parts  of 
the  earth  where  this  change  takes  place  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  the  check  thus  given  to  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  *is 
necessary  to  prevent  injurious  consequences.  The 
climate  still  undergoes  a  very  speedy  cliange,  passing 
from  the  depth  of  winter  to  an  intensely  hot  summer 
in  a  few  days ;  and  vegetation  springs  forth  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  good  effects  of  ice,  in  its  various  forms,  to 
prevent  the  too-rapid  communication  of  cold,  do  nt)t 
cease  after  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
state  is  completed.  Ice  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor 
of  heat,  and,  since  it  floats  upon  water,  it  prevents 
the  water  beneath  it  from  being  cooled.  When  frozen 
water  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  its  good  effects  are  still 
more  evident.  Farmers  well  know  what  protection 
to  their  plants  is  afforded  by  a  coating  of  snow. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  during  a  hard 
frost,  great  injury  done  to  the  wheat  or  turnips  in 
exposed  places  from  which  the  snow  has  drifted  away, 
while  those  parts  which  are  well  covered  by  it,  are 
perfectly  unhurt.  And  the  reason  is  plain : — the 
parts  below  the  snow  will  usually  be  subject  to  a 
degree  of  cold  which  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  below 
32°,  the  freezing  point.  This  is  a  temperature  which 
plants,  in  general,  can  endure  without  injury,  and 
some  can  continue  to  carry  on  the  process  of  vege- 
tation, and  even  of  flowering,  as  we  often  sec  .snow- 
drops in  blossom  beneath  the  snow.  Those  parts  of 
a  field,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  exposed,  become 
intensely  cold,  not  only  by  parting  with  their  heat  to 
the  cold  air  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  but  by 
the  radiation  of  heat  into  the  cold  regions  of  the 
upper  atmosphere,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
formation  of  dew*. 

•  S«e  Saturday  Mogatme,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  117. 
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When  water  freezes,  Ji  crystallizes;  that  is,  its 
particles  arrange  themselves  in  such  an  order  as  to 
produce  certain  regular  forms.  The  small  needle- 
like spikes  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  found  to 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  sixty  degrees,  or  at  the 
same  inclination  as  that  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
which  has  its  three  sides  equal  to  one 
another.  By  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  these,  the  beautiful  feathery 
forms  are  composed,  which  may  be 
seen  upon  a  window,  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing. These  form  objects  of  great 
beauty,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  even  of 
small  magnifying  power.  And  if  the  particles  be 
melted,  by  gently  breathing  upon  the  glass,  and 
then  be  suffered  to  freeze,  the  spiculaj  of  ice  will  be 
observed  darting  forth  with  immense  rapidity.  The 
effect  may  be  seen  very  well,  even  wth  the  naked  eye. 
Another  beautiful  form  of  frozen  water  is  snow. 
If  a  large  flake  be  observed  just  as  it  falls,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  great  number  of  minute  spikes, 
loosely  adhering  together.  A  flake  of  snow  occupies 
about  nine  times  as  much  space  as  the  water  of  which 
it  is  composed.  These  spikes  are  probably  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  vapour  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  collect  into  masses  as  they  descend. 
In  very  clear  and  calm  weather,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  pieces  of  ice  fall, 
crystaUized  in  the  form  of  stars,  and  in 
other  shapes  arising  from  the  combi- 
nation of  particles  arranged  according 
to  the  laws  of  crystallization. 
Hail  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing  of  drops 
of  rain,  in  their  descent.  The  formation  of  hail  is 
closely  connected  with  electricity.  In  a  thunder- 
storm hail  frequently  falls.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France,  some  years  ago,  to  defend  tracts  of  country 
from  the  iU-effects  of  hail-storms,  which  are  very 
injurious  to  the  vines.  It  was  supposed,  that  by 
erecting  numerous  conductors  to  draw  off  the  electric 
fluid,  it  would  be  prevented  from  accumulating  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  form  hail.  Conductors  for  this 
purpose  were  called  Para-grdes,  or  Hail-defenders ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expec- 
tations of  their  inventors. 


Naturb  never  deceives  us  ;  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the 
streams,  always  speak  the  same  language;  a  shower  of 
snow  may  hide  the  verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  thunder- 
storm may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and  turbu- 
lent ;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and  transient :  in  a  few 
hours,  or  at  most  in  a  few  days,  all  the  sources  of  beauty 
are  renovated.  And  nature  allbrds  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  humanitT  ;  no  hopes  for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud, 
no  beings,  full  of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all  balmy  and 
sweet :  she  affords  none  of  those  blighted  ones,  so  common 
in  the  life  of  man,  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but  when 
tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes.^Siu  Humphry 
Davy. 


Nbar  our  encampment,  in  the  beautiful  wood  of  Free- 
mantle,  was  a  tree  of  singular,  though  not  very  ornamental, 
form ;  it  was  called  "  grass-tree,"  from  its  grassy  head,  and 
"  black-boy,"  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  stem.  The  man- 
ner of  its  growth  is  peculiar,  showing  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand  in  bunches  of  grass,  which  are  gra- 
dually thrust  up  by  the  stem,  and  form  the  head.  After  a 
time,  a  long  black  stick  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  grassy 
head,  and  contains  the  seed.  I  was  told  that  the  stem  was 
formed  of  layers,  something  like  Indian  corn,  and  was 
filled  with  a  resinous  substance.  This  accounts  for  its 
being  such  excellent  fire-wood,  emitting  an  exceedingly 
bright  light  when  burned.  Its  usual  height  was  about 
twelve  feet. — Two  Years  at  Sea. 


POWER  OF  HABIT. 
That  balancing  moment,  at  which  pleasure  wotild 
allure,  and  conscience  is  urging  us  to  refrain,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  departure,  or  divergency, 
whence  one  or  other  of  the  two  processes  (towards 
evil,  or  towards  good,)  take  their  commencement.* 
Each  of  them  consists  in  a  partictilar  succession  of 
ideas,  with  their  attendant  feelings ;  and  whichever 
of  them  may  happen  to  be  described  once,  has,  by 
the  law  of  suggestion,  the  greater  chance,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  of  being  described  over  again. 
Should  the  mind  dwell  on  an  object  of  allurement, 
and  the  considerations  of  principle  not  be  enter- 
tained, it  will  pass  onward  from  the  first  incitement 
to  the  final  and  guilty  indulgence,  by  a  series  of 
stepping-stones,  each  of  which  will  present  itself 
more  readily  in  future,  and  with  less  chance  of  arrest 
or  interruption  by  the  suggestions  of  conscience  than 
before. 

But  should  these  suggestions  be  admitted,  and, 
far  more,  should  they  prevail,  then,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  will  they  be  all  the  more  apt  to 
intervene,  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  circumstances, 
and  again  break  that  line  of  continuity,  which,  but 
for  this  intervention,  would  have  led,  from  a  tempta- 
tion, to  a  turpitude  or  a  crime.  If,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  temptation,  formerly  conscience  did  interpose, 
and  represent  the  evil  of  a  compUance,  and  so  im- 
press the  man  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  led  him 
to  dismiss  the  fascinating  object  from  the  presence 
of  his  mind,  or  to  hurry  away  from  it ;  the  like- 
lihood is,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  temptation 
will  suggest  the  same  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  lead  to  the  same  beneficial  result  j  and  this  is  a 
likelihood  ever  increasing  with  every  repetition  of  the 
process.  The  train  which  would  have  terminated  in 
a  vicious  indulgence,  is  dispossessed  by  the  train 
which  conducts  to  a  resolution  and  an  act  of  virtuous 
self-denial. . 

The  thoughts  which  tend  to  awaken  emotions 
and  purposes  on  the  side  of  duty,  find  readier 
entrance  into  the  mind ;  and  the.  thoughts  which 
awaken  and  urge  forward  the  desire  of  what  is  evil, 
more  readily  give  way.  The  positive  force  on  the 
side  of  virtue  is  augmented,  by  every  repetition  of 
the  train  which  leads  to  a  virtuous  determination. 
The  resistance  to  this  force,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  wherewith 
that  train  of  suggestions,  which  would  have  led  to  a 
vicious  indulgence,  is  broken  and  discomfited.  It  is 
thus  that,  when  one  is  successfully  resolute  in  his 
opposition  to  evil,  the  power  of  making  the  achieve- 
ment, and  the  facihty  of  the  achievement  itself,  are 
both  upon  the  increase,  and  Virtue  makes  double 
gain  to  herself  by  every  separate  conquest  which  she 
may  have  won.  The  humbler  attainments  of  moral 
worth  are  first  mastered  and  secured,  and  the  aspiring 
disciple  may  pass  onward,  in  a  career  that  is  quite 

indefinite,  to  nobler  deeds  and  nobler  sacrifices. 

Chalmers. 


What  action  was  ever  so  good,  or  so  completely  done,  as 
to  be  well  taken  of  all  hands.  It  concerns  every  wise 
Christian  to  settle  his  heart  in  a  resolved  confidence  of  his 
own  holy  and  just  grounds,  and  then  to  goon  in  a  constant 
course  of  liis  well-warranted  judgment  and  practice,  wilh 
a  careless  disregard  of  those  fools'-bolts  which  will  bo  sure 

to  be  shot  at  him,  wliich  way  soever  he  goes. Bishop 

Hall. 


Misery  is  caused  for  the  most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush 
of  disaster,  but  by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which 
canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The  visit  of 
an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  domestic  animosities 
allow  no  cessation. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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NEW  CHAPEL  AND  BURIAL-GROUND 

OF  THE    BRITISH  PROTESTANT   RESIDENTS    AT    CARACCAS, 
THE   CAPITAL    OF  VENEZUELA,   IN    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

"  RiOHT  dear  in  tlie  siglit  of  the  Lord,  is  tiie  death  of  his  saints  :'*  and  "  He 
shall  gather  them  out  of  all  lauds,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south." — Psalms  cxvi.  and  cvii. 


It  is  not  much  more  than  fifteen  years,  since  we 
first  had  any  established  residents  in  Venezuela. 
From  the  period  of  the  Spaniards  becoming  mas- 
ters of  that  portion  of  the  New  World,  its  shores 
were  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  particularly  to 
Pr«testant  England ;  and  the  mutual  rivalries,  and 
religious  prejudices,  between  our  mariner-adventurers 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  of  its  Spanish  Ca- 
tholic terra-firma,  continued  for  many  generations  to 
augment  into  actual  antipathy,  until  time,  and  almost- 
an  entire  absence  from  any  relative  communication, 
sunk  both  parties  into  a  reciprocal  oblivion  of  each 
other. 

This  was  the>$tate  of  things  until  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  the  South  American  Spaniards  to  their  ancient 
dynasty  of  kings,  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
a  brother  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  for  their 
sovereiga,  aroused  the  recollection  of  Englishmen, 
and  filled  them  with  respect  for  the  conduct  of  men 
whose  existence  they  had  nearly  forgotten. 

Many  brave  Britons  had  gone  out,  and  proffered 
their  aid  in  the  war  of  liberation ;  and  when  that  was 
crowned  with  an  apparently  assured  independence  of 
the  country,  then  the  British  merchant,  and  industri- 
ous artisan,  followed  the  British  military  volunteer 
to  the  land  of  commercial  promise.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome,  but,  until  within  these  last  two 
years,  the  old  wall  of  partition  between  CathoUc  and 
Protestant  continued  to  be  so  determinately  retained, 
that  the  Protestant  settlers  had  neither  a  place  for 
Christian  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  church,  nor  a  spot  of  ground  wherein  to  bury 
their  dead. 

The  English  consul.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  though 
a  civil  officer,  was  the  only  representative  to  the 
British  residents  there,  of  their  own  church,  as  well 
as  of  their  state.  He  baptized  their  children,  per- 
formed their  marriage  ceremony,  and  buried  those 
who  died  amongst  them.  The  first  two  duties  might 
be  respectably  solemnized  in  the  hall  of  the  consu- 
late ;  but  the  last  was  overwhelmed  with  a  double 
weight  of  affliction  to  the  mourning  survivors;  the 
land  which  had  received  the  living  Protestant  with 
hospitahty,  seemed  to  deny  his  dead  body  the  com- 
mon right  of  human  nature, — a  decent  grave.  A 
cellar  floor,  the  pavement  of  the  stable-yard,  or  at 
best,  the  garden's  most  hidden  nook,  were  the  only 
places  which  might  afford  a  last  bed  for  the  remains 
of  a  friend  or  relative.  Alas  !  perhaps  not  the  last 
receptacle  for  such  sacred  relics  !  for  they  must  be 
left  there  at  the  caprice  of  any  future  tenant  of  the 
premises,  to  dig  up,  and  cast  they  knew  not  where. 

To  remedy  this  distressing  state  of  things,  the 
British  Consul  directed  his  serious  attention;  and 
when  the  ameliorating  character  of  the  Venezuelan 
government  warranted  the  attempt,  and  he  had  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  his  own  government,  he  lost 
no  time  in  proposing  his  wishes.  The  result  was, 
that  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  plot  of  ground, 
conveniently  situated  near  the  city  of  Caraccas,  with 
an  express  guarantee  from  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  Republic,  that  it  should  hereafter  remain  in- 
violably the  possession  of  the  British  Protestant  resi- 
dents at  Caraccas,  for  a  cemetery,  or  burial-place  for 
their  dead.  A  sum  of  money  was  advanced  by  our 
Government,  towards  the  security  of  the  spot,  with 
walls,  &c.,  in  aid  of  the  means  which  the  English  mer- 


chants, whose  dust  was  to  mingle  within  them,  had 
subscribed. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  obtained  the  land  in  the 
summer  of  1832.  It  was  a  beautiful  green  expanse, 
on  a  gentle  slope  in  the  valley  of  the  mountain ;  a 
sequestered  spot,  promising  the  sanctity  and  the  rest 
to  be  sought  there.  He  made  no  delay  in  drawing 
the  plan,  and  lajring  the  foundations  for  the  walls  and 
gates ;  and  he  planted  young  trees,  of  the  Cypress- 
poplar  order,  to  afford  shadowy  avenues  from  the  gates 
to  the  little  building,  erected  for  the  performance  of 
the  funeral  service,  in  a  climate  in  which  the  bared 
heads  of  the  mourners  and  their  functionary  were 
exposed  to  a  vertical  sun,  at  one  season,  or  a  plunging 
rain  at  another. 

Our  sketch  represents  the  little  building,  or 
chapel,  just  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a  colonnaded 
portico,  with  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  cut 
on  its  stone  pediment.  It  stands  at  the  hither 
end  of  the  ground,  whence  the  sepulchral  field 
slopes  gently  down  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall,  of  a 
secure  height  and  thickness ;  and  the  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered  are  of  the  Grecian  porch  architec- 
ture, like  the  chapel,  only  without  columns.  The 
principal  gate  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ground, 
immediately  facing  the  chapel,  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  The  second  gate  opens  on  one  side  of 
the  parallelogram,  and  is  partly  shown  in  the 
sketch  by  one  of  its  pillars,  buttressed  by  a  noble 
old  tree  of  the  country.  A  few  grave-stones,  in 
neatly  arranged  lines,  are  also  seen,  their  compart- 
ments being  divided  by  chain-railings  ;  for  Sir  Robert 
had  several  of  his  countrymen  to  commit  to  this 
safer  sepulchre,  before  it  became,  like  our  English 
churchyards,  "consecrated  ground." 

That  it  might  be  so  hallowed,  was  the  wish,  but 
hardly  the  expectation,  of  many  a  pious  individual, 
who,  in  that  stranger  land,  remembered  the  dear 
familiar  homes  of  their  childhood,  the  parisli-bell 
gladsomely  summoning  them  to  the  Sabbath-duties 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers,  or  solemnly  tolling 
the  passing  knell  of  the  decent  funeral,  moving  with 
reverent  pace  to  the  consecrated  spot  of  the  body's 
rest^l  To  have  such  a  sanctuary,  even  under  seclusion 
in  the  land  of  their  distant  sojourn,  every  heaW; 
yearned ;  and  their  indefatigable  consul  and  friend 
completed  the  work  by,  in  due  time,  obtaining  this 
sacred  object  also,  from  the  Venezuelan  government. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Coleridge,  our  Protestant  Bishop  of  Barlja- 
does,  was  invited  from  that  island  to  p«rform  the  rite. 

As  soon  as  his  duties  in  his  own  wide  diocese,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  would  permit  his  absence,  he  em- 
barked in  H.M.S.  Forte,  Commodore  Pell,  on  the  27th 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  arrived  at  La  Guayra,  the 
port  of  Caraccas,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  On  the 
evening  of  his  reaching  La  Guayra,  he  proceeded  across 
the  mountains  (a  journey  of  twenty  miles,)  to  the  city 
of  Caraccas,  and  became  the  immediate  guest,  with  his 
official  attendants,  of  the  Consul.  On  the  24th,  his 
lordship  received  the  respect  of  an  especial  audience 
by  General  Paez,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venczmela.  Similar  reverence,  by  visits,  &c.  was 
paid  to  him  by  the  other  chief  authorities ;  and  on 
the  2Cth  of  the  month,  in  the  presence  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  President,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Re- 
public, with  other  great  oflicers,  civil  and  military,  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  his  Majesty's  Consul,  with 
Colonel  Stopford,  and  the  Commodore  and  officers  of 
H.M.S.  Forte,  and  of  the  British  residents,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old,  and  a  large  mixed  concourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  Bishtjt)  of  Barba- 
does,  (the  first  bishop  our  church  ever  sentJto  that 
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part  of  our  West  Indian  dominions  !)  consecrated 
our  chapel  and  its  burying-ground,  on  that  once 
Spanish  terra-firma. 

When  the  bishop,  with  his  clerical  train,  and  the 
chief  of  the  British  residents,  had  passed  on  from 
the  great  gate  of  the  cemetery,  repeating,  the  24th 
Psalm,  they  entered  the  chapel,  (the  colonnaded  front 
of  which  is  quite  open  to  the  air;)  and  seated  himself 
in  the  episcopal  chair  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
Venezuelan  authorities  sat  on  his  right  side,  atid 
the  British  consul  and  commodore,  &c.,  on  his  left. 
The  chaplains  then  recited  the  prayers,  and  read 
the  chapters  in  the  Bible  appropriated  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  chapel  and  burial-ground.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  procession  of  the  whole  assembly, 
headed  by  the  bishop,  along  the  interior  of  the 
sepulchral-field ;  continuing  the  prayers  for  its  sanc- 
tification,  as  they  traversed  the  young  cypress  avenues, 
and  the  bright  green-sward  of  the  unshaded  ground, 
where  the  little  hillock,  or  the  level  stone,  marked 
tliat  a  Christian  brother  had  already  been  laid. 

The  most  marked  order  and  reverence  prevailed 
amongst  all  present,  during  the  whole  ceremony;  and 
when  it  closed  with  a  solemn  address  and  benediction 
from  the  bishop,  there  was  not  even  a  disturbing 
whisper  heard.  Every  countenance,  as  it  turned 
away  from  the  now  sacredly  guaranteed  spot,  cast  a 
look,  whether  from  Catholic  or  Protestant,  on  each 
silent  tomb,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  May  the  sleeper 
rest  in  peace  !" 

We  have  seen  a  little  account  of  the  bishop's  own 
writing  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  describes  the  place, 
and  the  adjoining  scenery.  We  cannot  but  enrich 
our  own  sketch  with  an  extract. 

"  Amidst  a  sublimity  and  richness  of  landscape 
ahnost  unequalled  in  the  M'orld,  which  presents  itself 
to   the  view  of  the  astonished  traveller,   on  looking 


down  from  the  high  mountain-pass  on  the  city  of 
Caraccas,  (splendid  still,  even  after  the  ruin  it  sus- 
tained by  the  terrible  earthquake  in  1812,)  and 
along  its  lengthened  line  of  fertile  plain,  irrigated  by 
the  river  Guayra,  and  stretching  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction  for  more  than  twenty  miles ;  at 
this  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  a  range  of  mountains  on  either  side, 
(rising  at  one  point  to  more  than  5000  feet  above  the 
plain  itself,)  the  eye  yet  rests  with  calm  and  holy 
delight  on  the  conspicuous,  but  neat  and  simple 
burial-ground  of  the  English  church." 
-  The  little  chapel  and  its  cemetery  have  received 
the  name  of  St.  Paul :  he  who  of  all  the  Apostles, 
perhaps,  traversed  the  widest  circuit  of  the  known 
globe  in  his  holy  mission.  Now,  on  this  side  of  it, 
which  was  then  unknown  to  the  other  half,  (probably 
because  it  was  not  inhabited,)  we  have,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  since  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  that  eminent  Apostle  to  every 
shore  of  the  Old  World,  set  his  name  in  this  quarter 
of  the  New,  on  a  Protestant  Christian  chapel :  the 
first  built,  and  sanctioned,  and  consecrated  for  our 
simple  doctrines  and  worship,  on  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic expanse  of  the  American  Continent ;  and 
the  first  Protestant  Bishop  who  ever  set  foot  on  it, 
was  invited  thither  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
that  patriarchal  duty  for  the  members  of  our  British 
Church.  He,  too,  is  the  first  prelate  which  tliat 
church  sent  to  our  West  India  Islands,  and  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  the  first  Consul  accredited  by  the 
British  Government  to  tlie  Caraccas  state ;  nay,  we 
may  add,  that  it  was  also  permitted  and  done,  during 
tlie  first  Presidency  of  General  Paez  over  the  New 
Republic  of  "Venezuela.  The  epoch  is  remarkable, 
and  reflects  an  abiding  honour  oa  all  concerned. 

A  Spectator. 
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SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 
Amongst  the  beautiful  Cathedrals  of  this  country, 
that  of  Salisbury  holds  a  very  distinguished  rank. 
The  singular  uniformity  displayed  in  its  design  and 
style,  the  harmony  which  is  found  to  pervade  its 
several  parts  and  proportions,  and  the  striking  air  of 
lightness,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  which  reigns 
throughout  the  whole,  all  conspire  to  invest  it  with  a 
charm  peculiarly  its  own  ;  whilst  the  amazing  eleva- 
tion of  its  graceful  spire  renders  it,  without  exception, 
the  most  lofty  building  in  the  kingdom. 

History  informs  us  that  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
west  of  England  were,  for  many  years,  under  the 
sole  direction  of  a  single  bishop,  whose  see  was  even- 
tually fixed  at  Winchester  j  but  on  the  death  of 
Bishop"  Hedda,  or  Eadda,  the  diocese  was  divided, 
and  a  second  bishopric  estabhshed  at  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire,  comprehending  the  present  counties  of 
Wilts,  Berks,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall. Again,  about  905,  on  the  three  counties  last 
mentioned  receiving  bishops  of  their  own,  a  fifth  see 
was  soon  after  erected  for  Wiltshire,  the  bishops  of 
which  resided  chiefly  at  Wilton,  then  the  capital  of 
the  county  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

On  the  death  of  Elfwold,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
between  1050  and  1058,  we  find  that  Herman,  Bishop 
of  Wilton,  effected  the  re-union  of  that  see  with  his 
own,  and  thus  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
ties of  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Dorset,  upon  which  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Sherborne.  There,  how- 
ever, the  see  did  not  long  remain.  For  about  the 
year  1074,  Herman  removed  it  from  Sherborne  to 
Searobyrig,  the  spot  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Sarum,  then  a  royal  town,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  places  in  the  west.  At  Old  Sarum  the  see 
continued  till  the  year  1220,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  its  present  situation. 

The  removal  of  the  establishment,  though  long 
desired,  was  not,  however,  effected  till  the  time  of 
Bishop  Richard  Poore.  The  spot  selected  by  him 
for  the  new  foundation  was  a  portion  of  his  own 
manor,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
tlien,  according  to  Camden,  bearing  the  name  of 
IMerryfield.  It  lay  at  the  juncture  of  the  Avon  with 
tlie  Nodder,  in  the  midst  of  a  sheltered  and  fertile 
valley  of  considerable  extent.  Here,  in  1219,  a 
w  )()den  chapel  was  erected  ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
ol  the  undertaking,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
bound  themselves  to  contribute  one-fourth  of  their 
revenues  during  seven  years,  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy  were  sent  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  into  Scotland,  to  raise  contributions. 

At  length  the  day  was  fixed  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  in  due  form  ;  and  such  was  the 
national  importance  attached  to  the  event,  that  the 
king  himself  (Henry  the  Third,)  was  expected. 
Henry,  however,  was  prevented  from  being  present, 
being  engaged  at  Shrewsbury  in  arranging  a  treaty 
with  the  Welsh*.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1220,  the 
bishop  accompanied  by  the  clergy,  as  well  as  by  some 
of  tii's  nobility  of  the  country,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  persons  from  all  quarters,  after  having  attended 
divine  service,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  foundation 
chanting  the  Litany.  There  the  bishop  laid  the  first 
stone,  and  was  followed  by  the  nobility  then  present, 
and  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  dignitaries ; 
both  laity  and  clergy  binding  themselves  to  certain 
annual  payments  for  seven  years. 

After  that  event,  the  Cathedral  steadily  advanced 
under  the  auapices  of  Bishop  Poore,  and  in  less  than 

•  Henry,  however,  did  afterwards  visit  tlie  new  Cathedral  a  few 
days  after  its  consecration  in  1225,  with  his  justiciary,  Hubert  de 
JJurgh,  and  made  several  otf'erings.  That  of  Hubert  is  described  aa 
a  coi.uEN  rtx] ,— that  is,  an  ornamealal  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
3'est«meDt  for  th«  tatar. 


five  years,  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  was  completed  for 
the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  on  the  vigil  of 
St.  Michael,  being  Sunday,  it  was  consecrated  by 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Three 
years  afterwards  Bishop  Poore  was  translated  to 
Durham,  but  he  left  his  friend  Elias  de  Derham, 
to  whom  he  had,  from  the  first,  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  the  work,  to  superintend  its  progress,  which, 
indeed,  he  did  for  the  first  twenty  years.  Bishop 
Bingham  carried  on  the  building  eighteen  years  ;  his 
successor,  William  de  York,  continued  it  during  nine 
years  ;  but  the  glory  of  bringing  the  undertaking  to 
a  happy  conclusion  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Egidius 
(or  Giles)  de  Bridport.  ,  In  the  second  year  of  his 
elevation,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1258,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  splendid  fabric,  after 
having  been  rather  more  than  thirty-eight  years  in 
progress,  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  edifice  seems  to  have  been  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  this,  according  to  an  account 
delivered  to  Henry  the  Third,  amounted  to  40,000 
marks,  or  about  25,666/.  13s.  4rf.  sterhng. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
tower,  and  the  lofty  spire,  were  not  then  erected. 
The  building  was  raised  to  its  present  elevation 
about  a  century  after  its  dedication,  and  chiefly  from 
the  remains  of  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Sarum,  which 
were  granted  to  the  Chapter  in  1331,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  church.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
taken  by  the  architect  to  meet  the  vast  increase  of 
pressure  created  by  these  additions,  great  alarm  arose 
for  the  safety  of  the  fabric  soon  after  their  com- 
pletion, and  about  the  year  1417  it  was  found 
necessary  to  represent  to  Henry  the  Sixth  that  "  the 
stone  spire  in  the  middle  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Sarum  appeared  to  be  in  such  ruin  and  danger,  that 
unless  it  were  repaired,  it  must  speedily  fall,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Church  itself;"  and  conse- 
quently a  license  was  granted  to  the  Chapter  to  ac- 
quire lands  to  the  amount  of  50/.  per  annum  to  be 
appropriated  to  this  object.  Under  this  license,  we 
find  that  amongst  other  benefactions,  lands  and  pos- 
sessions were  ceded  to  the  Chapter  by  Walter  Lord 
Hungerford,  in  1429,  "  to  maintain  the  tall  spire 
steeple  in  repair,"  and  for  other  pious  purposes  ;  and 
thus,  it  seems,  they  were  enabled  to  place  the  struc- 
ture in  a  permanent  state  of  security  *. 

During  the  great  Rebellion  this  Cathedral  suffered 
its  fidl  share  of  calamity  from  the  violence  of  mali- 
cious and  misguided  men.  Whilst  the  members  of 
the  establishment  were  insulted  and  dispersed,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Church  were  alienated,  the 
beautiful  edifice  was  profaned,  and  its  architectural 
decorations  sadly  mutilated  and  defaced.  Yet  even 
then  persons  were  not  wanting  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  preservation  of  the  building.  Dr.  Pope,  in  his 
Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  relates  that  workmen  were 
often  seen  employed  in  making  repairs,  and  when 
questioned  by  whom  they  were  sent,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  reply, — "  Those  who  employ  us  will  pay  us, 
trouble  not  yourselves  to  inquire  ;  whoever  they  are, 
they  do  not  desire  to  have  their  names  known." 

Happily,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  see  was  held 
by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  a  prelate  of  distingiiished  muni- 
ficence and  high  scientific  attainments,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  repairs  of  the  fabric,  and  in  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
contributing  the  fifth  part  of  their  endowments. 
King  Charles  the  Second,  also,  encouraged  them  by 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  screens  thrown  across  between  the  clus- 
tered columns  at  the  foot  of  the  spire  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
were  then  erected. 
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his  presence,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  King's 
surveyor,  visited  Salisbury  in  1669  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  Cathedral,  and  according  to  his  report, 
some  alterations  in  the  building,  as  well  as  some 
repairs  in  the  tower  and  spire  were  made. 

In  1736,  new  alarms  having  arisen,  repairs  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  assisted 
by  the  Chapter,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Hume, 
about  1776,  amongst  other  changes,  the  pulpit  and 
seats,  which  were  till  then  in  the  nave,  were  re- 
moved; since  which  period,  the  sermon  has  been 
delivered  in  the  choir.  But  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  repairs,  which  of  late  years 
the  Cathedral  has  undergone,  took  place  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Barrington,  aided  by  the  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Wyatt.  At  this  time  two  chkpels, 
erected  in  the  15th  century  by  Lady  Hungerford 
and  Bishop  Beauchamp,  were  removed,  and  the 
present  organ-screen,  bishops  throne,  pulpit,  stalls  in 
the  choir,  and  the  altar-pieces,  which,  from  their 
being  taken  from  the  decorations  of  those  chapels, 
are  of  a  more  florid  style  than  the  building  in  general, 
were  erected.  Whilst  these  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress, George  the  Third  visitr-d  the  Cathedral ;  and, 
the  good  king,  on  learning  tnat  the  improvements 
depended  on  the  voluntary  subs  ,riptions  of  the  gentry 
of  the  diocese,  took  advantage  of  his  residence  in  the 
Royal  Castle  at  Windsor,  and  begged  to  present  to 
the  Cathedral  a  new  organ,  being,  as  he  said,  "  his 
contribution  as  a  Berkshire  gentleman*." 

At  the  period  of  the  erection  of  this  Cathedral, 
the  singularly  beautiful  pointed  arch  had  just  begun 
to  prevail  in  this  country  over  the  massive  circular 
arch  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles,  and  conse- 
quently a  mixture  of  the  two  was  chiefly  in  use  in 
buildings  of  that  date.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  Ca- 
thedral Church  which  never  had  any  intermixture  of 
styles,  and  it  is  cited  by  Hawkins  as  the  first  instance 
of  the  pure  unmixed  Gothic  in  England.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  edifice  the  pointed 
arched  Gothic  is  not  only  displayed  in  all  its  purity 
and  beauty,  but  that  it  is  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  indeed  it  is  generally  considered 
as  a  model  of  its  style. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cross,  the  long  arm  of  which  consists  of  the 
nave,  choir,  and  Our  Lady  Chapel,  following  each 
other  in  succession  from  west  to  east.  At  the  junc- 
ture of  the  nave  and  choir,  this  arm  is  crossed  by 
tlie  principal  transept,  and  again  near  the  centre  of 
the  choir  by  a  second,  of  lesser  dimensions.  The 
nave,  the  choir,  the  eastern  side  of  the  two  transepts, 
and  Our  Lady  Chapel,  are  all  ornamented  with  side 
aisles.  The  northern  aisle  of  the  nave  is  also  broken 
by  a  very  handsome  porch,  which  is  entered  under  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  pointed  arch,  and  is  altogether 
admirably  in  character  with  the  building f.  The 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  rise  in  three  regular  tiers 
of  pointed  arches.  The  lower  arches  in  the  nave  are 
of  the  lancet  shape,  and  of  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion. They  rest  upon  a  succession  of  the  most 
graceful  clustered  columns,  each  consisting  of  four 
pillars  surrounded  by  as  many  slender  shafts.  The 
second  tier  is  a  kind  of  open  gallery  corresponding 
with  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  the   arches  of  which    are 

•  The  organ  was  built  by  Green,  and  cost  1000  guineas.  It  is 
considered  a  very  admirable  production  of  that  eminent  artist.  Its 
tone  is  remarkably  fine  and  mellow.  It  has,  at  various  times  since, 
received  considerable  additions. 

i  This  appears  from  the  church  records  to  have  been  the  Galilee, 
or  place  appointed  for  ihow  whowc-re  under  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church. 


flat,  and  being  each  divided  and  stibdivided  by  others 
of  smaller  dimensions,  rest  on  short  clustered 
columns.  The  range  of  the  upper  or  clere-story  is 
occupied  by  a  series  of  triple  lancet  windows,  with 
their  centre  light  raised  considerably  above  the  other 
two.  The  vaulting  is  plain  and  simple,  being  turned 
with  arches  and  cross  springers  only,  but  tufts  of 
foliage  mark  the  intersections.  The  choir  and 
transepts  differ  but  little  from  the  nave.  Our  Lady 
Chapel  consists  but  of  a  single  elevation;  but  such  is 
the  height  and  almost  incredible  lightness  of  the 
marble  columns,  which  divide  the  body  and  side 
aisles,  and  support  the  vaulted  roofs, — the  single 
pillars  being  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  only  nine 
inches  in  diameter, — that  this  part  of  the  building 
excites  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

The  number  of  windows  with  which  the  walls  of 
this  Cathedral  are  pierced,  and  of  the  marble  pillars 
which  adorn  the  interior,  is  very  striking.  Camden 
remarks,  "  They  say  this  Church  hath  as  many  win- 
dows as  there  are  days  in  the  year  ;  as  many  pillars 
and  pilasters  as  there  are  hours  ;  and  as  many  gates 
as  months."  This  has  been  celebrated  in  some  Latin 
verses  by  the  learned  Daniel  Rogers,  thus  translated 
by  Dr.  Heylin  : — 

How  many  days  in  one  whole  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  our  church  you  see. 

So  many  marble  pillars  there  appear, 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year. 

So  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view. 

Strange  tales  to  tell,  yet  not  so  strange  as  true. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  chief 
transept,  and  having,  as  it  were,  for  its  foundation, 
four  lancet  arches,  on  as  many  lofty  clustered 
columns,  81  feet  in  height,  from  the  pavement, 
rises  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  build- 
ing, the  Spire,  which  Dallaway  pronounces  "  lias 
never  been  equalled."  The  original  design  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  merely  a  low  tower,  terminating 
in  an  embattled  moulding  about  eight  feet  above  the 
roofs.  The  walls  of  this  tower,  though  six  feet  in 
thickness,  above  and  below,  are  in  the  intermediate 
space  reduced  to  only  two  feet,  being,  if  we  may  so 
say,  hollowed  out  into  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  which  was  intended  as  a  communi- 
cation with  the  roofs.  The  whole  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  forming  what 
is  usually  styled  a  lantern.  To  give  sutticieiit 
strength  to  this  frail  fabric,  for  the  reception  of  the 
proposed  superstructure,  the  architect  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  120  additional  supports,  in  the  form 
of  flying  and  other  buttresses,  and  to  block  up  a 
number  of  doorways;  thus  adding  not  less  than  387 
superficial  feet  to  the  260  of  which  the  tower  origi- 
nally consisted.  He  also  braced  the  upper  part 
throughout  with  an  iron  bandage,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  "  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  smith's  work, 
and  also  the  most  excellent  mechanism  of  any  thing 
in  Europe  of  its  age."  Upon  this  structure,  so 
strengthened,  he  had  the  boldness  to  raise  the  pre- 
sent stupendous  tower  and  spire.  . 

The  tower  consists  of  two  equal  divisions,  the 
lower  of  which  is  of  much  more  solid  workman- 
ship than  the  upper,  but  rather  less  highly  decorated. 
The  spire  is  octagonal,  and  consequently,  arches 
were  thrown  across  the  four  angles  at  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  to  form  an  eight-sided  foundation ;  and 
in  nothing  has  the  builder  more  clearly  displayed 
his  taste  and  skill,  than  in  the  beautiful  cluster  of 
pinnacles  which  he  placed  on  each  of  the  angles, 
since  they  have  the  joint  advantage  of  confining  the 
arches,  and  causing  the  different  forms  of  the  tower 
and  spirs  to  blend  and  harmonize  together.  The 
'  148—2 
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•walls  of  the  spire  gradually  diminish  from  two  feet 
to  only  nine  inches,  which,  after  the  first  fifteen  feet, 
is  their  thickness  upwards.  A  timber  frame,  how- 
ever, consisting  of  a  centrepiece,  with  arms  to  the 
walls,  and  hanging  from  the  iron  standard  of  the 
nave,  after  it  passes  through  the  capstone,  binds  the 
whole  together,  and  contributes  materially  to  its 
strength  and  security. 

The  height  of  the  cross  from  the  ground  was  long 
supposed  to  be  404  feet,  or  twice  that  of  the  Monument 
of  London.  But  according  to  the  accurate  measure- 
ments of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  present  able  clerk  of  the 
works,  it  is  only  399  feet  10  inches.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  400  feet,  but  to  have  lost  two 
inches  by  a  settlement  in  two  of  the  columns  below, 
which  threw  the  structure  no  less  than  24i  inches 
from  the  perpendicular,  towards  the  south,  and  16j 
inches  towards  the  west,  or  nearly  29  inches  general 
decline  towards  the  south-west.  Happily,  however, 
it  seems  not  to  have  varied  since  its  original  settle- 
ment*. The  summit  is  obtained  first  by  stone 
staircases  of  365  steps,  to  "  the  eight  doors"  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  from  thence  by  wooden  ladders 
to  "the  weather  door,"  42  feet  from  the  cross^ 
and  after  that  by  iron  rings  fixed  on  the  outside  f. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  are  the  Cloisters, 
which  form  a  complete  square  of  181  feet.  The 
character  of  their  architecture  is  simple,  but  elegant. 
On  the  east  side  of  them  is  the  chapter-house,  a 
most  beautiful  octagonal  building,  ,58  feet  in  diameter 
and  52  in  height,  supported  In  the  centre  by  one 
insulated  clustered  column  of  the  most  singular 
lightness.  Seven  of  its  sides  are  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  large  pointed  windows ;  and  in  the 
eighth  is  the  entrance  from  the  cloisters.  Under  the 
windows,  is  a  course  of  sculpture  in  high  relief, 
representing  portions  of  the  Scripture  history,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  In  the 
Chapter-house  stand  the  remains  of  a  curious  cir- 
cular chapter-table  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Over  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the 
Cathedral  library,  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Bishop  Jewell;  but  Bishop  Gheast,  it  is  said, 
sup])lied  its  earliest  contents.  It  has  at  various 
periods  received  considerable  additions  from  several 
bishops  of  the  see,  and  other  liberal  contributors. 
The  works  most  worthy  of  mention  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some 
valuable  specimens  of  the  earliest  printed  books. 
As  a  whole,  this  library  forms  a  noble  collection  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  historyj. 

Interesting  as  are  many  of  the  monuments  in  this 
Cathedral,  our  space  forbids   any  detailed  account  of 

*  As  might  be  expected  from  its  pointed  form  and  great  elevation, 
it  liAs  been  several  limes  aft'ected  by  lightning,  particularly  in  1741, 
but  not  since  the  erection  of  the  present  conductor. 

t  The  Dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  arc  as  follow: — 

ffct    in.  feet      in. 

Extreme  length Outside,  473    0  Inside,  449      0 

Principal  transept 229    7 203     10 

Eastern  transept 170    0  143      0 

Nave    229      6 

Choir    151       0 

Lady  Chapel  .....     68      6 

Kast  front  width,    111     4 

Kave  and  Choir    do.       34    3 

Vaulting  of  the  Nave height     81    0 

»o.  of  our  Lady  Chapel do.     39    9 

Roof do.    115    0 

West  front  do.    130    0 

The  vane  is  6  ft.  11^  inches  in  length,  and  the  capstone  of  the  spire 
4  ft.  2  inches  in  diameter;  which  last  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  great 
height  of  the  spire. 

t  There  was  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Barrington,  j.  belfry  in  the 
cemetery,  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  Cathedral,  detached 
from  the  church  on  the  north  side,  in  which  was  a  ring  of  bells.  But 
at  that  period  the  belfry  was  removed,  and  the  bells  transferred  to 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  citjr.  In  this  belfry  some  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  were  stationed  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion. 
tSee  the  interesting  account  of  Old  mtd  New  Surum,  page  75,  just 
♦•ublished  by  Mr,  Hatcher.) 


them.  We  must,  howevef,  mention  that  of  William 
Longespee,  Earl  of  Sarum,  who  was  the  first  person 
buried  in  the  Cathedral;  that  of  Bishop  Roger, 
which,  with  those  of  Bishops  Osmund  and  Jocelin, 
was  removed  from  Old  Sarum,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  monument  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures 
now  in  existence ;  and  that  of  the  Boy  Bishop, 
probably  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. Of  this  we  have  the  following  history.  It 
appears  that  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  the  choristers  of 
the  Cathedral,  every  year,  chose  one  of  their  number 
to  be  their  bishop,  and  from  that  day  till  the  night 
of  Innocents'  Day,  he  bore  the  name  and  regular 
state  of  a  bishop,  being  robed,  carrying  a  pastoral 
staff,  and  wearing  a  mitre,  his  fellow  choristers  also 
assuming  the  title  of  prebendaries  or  canons.  On 
the  eve  of  Innocents'  Day  they  performed  tlie  same 
service  (except  the  mass,)  as  the  bishop  himself,  and 
other  dignitaries,  and  even  taking  precedence  of  them 
in  the  procession.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  this  was 
the  monument  of  one  of  those  chorister  bishops, 
who  no  doubt  having  died  during  the  season  of  his 
short-lived  oilice,  was  buried,  as  was  usual  with 
bishops,  with  a  figure  on  his  tomb-stone  adorned  with 
episcopal  robes  and  ornaments. 

Amongst  the  benefits  derived  from  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  the  parish- 
church  of  a  very  considerable  community.  The 
"  Liberty  of  the  Close"  contained  at  the  last  census, 
in  1831,  no  less  than  538  souls,  and  hence  the 
Cathedral  is  regularly  attended,  in  its  parochial  cha- 
racter, by  a  highly  respectable  congregation  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  now  jurisdiction  over 
the  two  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  that  of  Dorset 
having  been  separated  from  the  diocese  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  made  to  form  part  of  the  See  of 
Bristol.  He  is  also  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Archdeacons  of  Sarum, 
Wilts,  and  Berks,  and  twenty-four  Rural  Deans. 

The  service  of  the  Cathedral  is  conducted  by  the 
Dean,  six  Canons,  and  four  Priest  Vicars,  each  in 
their  appointed  turns,  all  of  whom  have  residences 
in  the  Close  ;  the  other  dignitaries  are  only  called 
upon  to  preach  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and,  in  general,  derive  but  little  regular  income 
from  their  stalls,  these  being,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  posts  of  distinction  than  of  emolument*. 

•  The  members  of  the  Cathedral  establishment  are  the  Dean, 
the  I'recentor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uiocese,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Church  ;  the  Treasurer,  the  tliree  Archdeacons,  the  Sub- 
Dean,  the  Sub-Chanter,  forty-one  Prebendaries,  of  whom  six  are 
residentiary,  called  Canons,  four  Priest- Vicars,  seven  Lay-Vicars 
or  Singing-Alen,  one  of  whom  is  Organist,  and  eight  Choristers. 


LINES    ON    THE    POOR    BLIND    MAN    OP 
SALISBURY    CATHEDRAL, 

BY   THE   AEV.    W.   L.   BOWLES,   ONE   OF   THE  CANONS    IlESrDENTlARY 

There  is  a  poor  blind  man,  who,  every  day, 

Through  frost  and  snow,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

Duly  as  tolls  tlie  bell,  to  the  high  fane 
Explores,  witli  falt'ring  footsteps,  his  dark  way, 

To  kneel  before  his  Maker,  and  to  hear 

The  solemn  service  chanted  fidl  and  clear. 
Ask  why,  alone,  in  the  same  spot  he  kneels 

Through  the  long  year  ?   Oh !  the  wide  world  is  cold, 
And  dark  to  him,  but  here,  no  more  he  feels 

His  sad  bereavement:  Faith  and  Hopk  uphold 
His  heart:  amid  the  tumult  of  mankind 
He  droops  no  longer — lone,  and  poor,  and  Wind 
His  soul  is  in  the  choirs  above  the  skies. 
And  songs,  far  off,  of  angel-harmonies. 

Oh  !  happy  if  the  vain,  the  rich,  the  proud — 
The  pageant  actors  of  life's  motley  crowd — 
Would  drop  the  mask;  the  moral  prospect  scan. 
And  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blind  man  ,' 
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LORD  NELSON. 

[Killed  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805] 

Horatio,  son  of  Edmund  and  Catherine  Nelson, 
was  born,  September  29th,  1758,  at  Burnham  Thorpe 
in  Norfolk,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector. 

At  an  early  age  lie  was  placed  at  the  high  school 
of  Norwich;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  Captain  Suckling, 
his  maternal  uncle,  having  obtained  a  ship,  young 
Nelson  was,  at  his  especial  request,  entered  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  Raisonnable  of  64  guns. 
On  his  return  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  subsequently  received  by  his  uncle,  on  board 
the  Triumph,  till  the  expedition,  under  Captain 
Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  the  North  Pole, 
which  he  accompanied  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
cockswain.  In  1777  he  passed  the  usual  examina- 
tion, and  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Lowestoffe;  and  in  1778,  being  appointed  to 
the  Bristol,  rose  by  seniority  to  be  first  lieutenant. 
Having  sailed  in  this  vessel  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  batteries  of 
Port  Royal,  then  threatened  by  D'Estaing,  and  after 
a  series  of  the  most  gallant  enterprises,  took  the  fort 
San  Juan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which  service 
he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  sufferings  of 
a  dysentery,  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  England 
in  the  Lion,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cornwallis. 

In  1781,  Captain  Nelson  sailed  in  the  Albemarle, 
to  the  North;  and  it  was  in  October,  1782,  that 
he  was  first  introduced  to  his  present  Majesty, 
then  serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur. 
In  1787  he  married  Mrs.  Nisbet,  of  Nevis,  and 
remained  in  England  till  1793,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Agamemnon,  under  Lord  Hood,  and 
eminently  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  Bastia, 
and  Calvi, — services,  "  which,"  said  Lord  Hood,  "  I 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud."  At  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
he  lost  an  eye ;  but  his  name  was  imnoticed  in  the 
Gazette,  of  which  he  justly  complained,  adding,  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence  fully  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  One  day  or  other,  I  will  have  a  long  gazette 
to  myself.  In  1796,  he  wa-s  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Commodore,  and  sailed  to  Porto  Ferrajo;  and  in 
1797,  was  engaged  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the 
victory  off"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  for  his  distinguished 
bravery  in  which  action,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  On  May  28th, 
1797,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
Theseus,  and  in  the  gallant  attack  on  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz,  received  a  shot  in  his  right  elbow, 
which  rendered  amputation  requisite.  Being  forced 
to  return  home,  by  illness  consequent  on  this,  he 
received  a  pension  for  his  services. 

A  spirit  such  as  Nelson's  could  not  long  remain 
inactive,  particularly  when  the  country  required  his 
aid.  In  1798  he  sailed  with  a  small  squadron,  to  watch 
the  Toulon  fleet,  and  after  a  long  and  active  pursuit, 
ballled  in  his  exertions  by  frequent  storms,  and 
uncertain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  course,  at  last 
engaged  them  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  gained 
the  splendid  victory  of  the  Nile,  uniting,  as  it  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  those  qualities 
by  which  other  victories  had  been  most  distinguished. 
For  this  he  was  created  Baron  Nelson,  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  for  his  subsequent 
services  in  Sicily,  the  king  of  Sicily  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  of 
£3000  per  annum-. 

After  the  appointment  of  Lord  Keith  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Lord  Nelson 
returned  home,  from  whence  he  sailed,  under   Sir 


Hyde  Parker,  to  the  North  Seas;  and  oh  the  30th 
of  March,  1801,  effected  without  loss  the  passage  of 
the  Sound.  "Well  prepared  as  the  Danes  were  for 
defence,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  occasioned  a 
similar  display  of  courage,  ability,  and  judgment,  as 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  it  was  the  most  terrible  of  all 
engagements,  and  as  complete  as  any  victory  on 
record.  Its  immediate  effect  was  a  treaty  which 
ended  the  war,  by  annihilating  the  northern  con- 
federacy. 

Raised  to  the  rank  of  Viscount,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rewards  and  honours  he  had  so  emi- 
nently deserved.  Viscount  Nelson  obtained  a  short 
repose  at  his  estate  at  Merton,  in  Surry ;  but  the 
peace  being  dissolved,  the  country,  as  it  were,  by  one 
feeling,  destined  him  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  then  fitting  out  to  engage  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  squadrons.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
1805,  he  intercepted  them  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about 
sixty  miles  east  of  Cadiz,  and  the  last  memorable  signal 
that  he  gave,  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic  shout 
of  applause  by  the  whole  fleet, — "  England  ex- 
pects EVERY  Man  to  do  his  Duty."  He  himself 
led  the  way  by  attacking  m  the  Victory  the  Santis- 
sima  Trini'lada,  of  136  guns;  and  setting  the  ex- 
ample he  had  recommended,  that  humanity  after 
victory  should  distinguish  the  British  fleet,  he  gave 
orders  to  cease  firing  on  the  Redoubtable,  supposing 
she  had  struck.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus 
twice  saved,  he  received  his  death-wound.  Wearing, 
against  the  advice  of  his  officers,  the  stars  of  the 
different  orders  he  had  won,  he  became  a  mark  for  the 
riflemen,  who  lined  the  tops  of  their  different  vessels, 
thence  taking  their  deadly  aim.  About  a  quarter  after 
one,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  was  observed  to  fall  on 
the  deck,  and,  turning  round  to  Captain  Hardy,  faintly 
exclaimed,  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy, 
my  back-bone  is  shot  through  !"  But  even  now,  in 
pain  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  his  presence  of 
mind  was  still  signally  evinced  ;  he  issued  his  com- 
mands with  the  same  calm  judgment,  and  animated 
his  men  with  the  same  courage  he  had  so  often  dis- 
played. He  prayed  for  his  country;  and  the  last 
sounds  which,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career, 
elevated  his  spirit,  sinking  beneath  the  grasp  of  death, 
were  the  cheers  of  his  men  for  victory — a  victory, 
great,  even  by  comparison  with  any  of  his  own. 
His  death  was  a  calamity  no  advantages  could 
soothe ;  he  was  stricken  down  when  equally  the 
object  of  our  affection  and  admiration  ;  men  grieved 
not  only  for  his  loss  as  their  greatest  naval  hero,  but 
for  their  inability  now  to  repay  those  services  by 
which  fame,  wealth,  and  national  safety  were  secured. 
Posthumous  honours  were,  indeed,  all  they  could 
bestow,  but  his  memory  has  been  cherished  with 
a  spirit  and  a  feeling,  before  scarcely  known, 
and  it  yet  lives  among  us,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Britons. 

He  combined  the  qualities  which  chiefly  raise 
and  distinguish  men  ;  quick  in  perception,  resolute 
in  decision,  executing  his  projects  with  the  coolest 
valour;  amid  the  ardour  of  victory,  he  remembered 
mercy,  and  seemed  as  much  to  enjoy  conquest  as  the 
means  to  save,  as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any 
other  benefits  it  could  bestow.  He  had  one  great 
object, — his  country's  good  ;  one  worthy  ambition, — 
her  rewards  ;  this  was  his  theme,  his  motive,  his 
pursuit :  who  has  more  contributed  to  secure  the 
former  ? — who  more  merited  the  latter  ?  He  has 
left  an  example,  the  standard  of  all  future  excellence 
in  his  profession,  and  the  guide  and  inducement  to 
laborious  and  honourable  exertion. 

S.  H. 
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SUGAR,  AS  FOOD  FOR  ANIMALS. 
Not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  delight  in  sugar,  when  obtainable,  but  all  ani- 
mated beings  ;  the  beasts  of  the  field — the  fowls  of 
the  air,  insects,  reptiles,  and  even  fish,  have  an  exqui- 
site enjoyment  in  the  consumption  of  sweets,  and  a 
distaste  to  the  contrary ;  in  fact,  sugar  is  the  alimen- 
tary ingredient  of  every  vegetable  substance  encum- 
bered with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  bulky  innu- 
tritions matter.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  will 
sustain  life,  and  enable  the  animal  frame  to  undergo 
corporeal  (from  personal  experience,  I  may  add 
mental)  fatigue  better  than  any  other  substance ; 
often  have  I  travelled  with  the  Arab  over  the  burning 
desert,  or  with  the  wild  Afric  through  his  romantic 
country,  and  when  wearied  with  fatigue  and  a  noon- 
tide sun,  we  have  sat  ourselves  beneath  an  umbra- 
geous canopy,  and  I  have  shared  with  my  companion 
his  travelling  provender,  a  few  small  balls  of  sugar 
mixed  with  spices,  and  hardened  into  a  paste  with 
flour.  Invariably  have  I  found  two  or  three  of  these 
balls,  and  a  draught  of  water,  the  best  possible  resto- 
rative, and  even  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion. 

During  crop-time  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Negroes, 
although  then  hard  worked,  become  fat,  healthy,  and 
cheerful,  and  the  horses,  mules,  cattle,  &c.,  on  the 
estate,  partaking  of  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-house, 
renew  their  plumpness  and  strength.  In  Cochin- 
China,  not  only  are  the  horses,  bufifaloes,  elephants, 
&c.,  all  fattened  with  sugar,  but  the  body-guard  of 
the  king  are  allowed  a  sum  of  money  daily,  with 
which  they  must  buy  sugar-canes,  and  eat  a  certain 
quantity  thereof,  in  order  to  preserve  their  good 
looks  and  plump  condition.  There  are  about  five 
hundred  of  these  household  troops,  and  their  hand- 
some appearance  does  honour  to  their  food  and  to 
their  royal  master.  Indeed,  in  Cochin-China,  rice 
and  sugar  is  the  ordinary  breakfast  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  stations  ;  and  the  people  not  only  preserve 
all  their  fruits  in  sugar,  but  even  the  greater  part  of 
their  leguminous  vegetables,  gourds,  cucumbers,  ra- 
dishes, artichokes,  the  grain  of  the  lotus,  and  the 
thick  fleshy  leaves  of  the  aloes.  I  have  eaten  in  India, 
after  a  six  months'  voyage,  mutton  killed  in  Leaden- 
hall-market,  preserved  in  a  cask  of  sugar,  and  as 
fresh  as  the  day  it  was  placed  on  the  shambles.  The 
Kandyans  of  Ceylon  preserve  their  venison  in  earthen 
pots  of  honey,  and  after  being  thus  kept  two  or  three 
years,  its  flavour  would  delight  Epicurus  himself. 

In  tropical  climes,  the  fresh  juice  of  the  cane  is  the 
most  efficient  remedy  for  various  diseases,  while  its 
healing  virtues  are  felt  when  applied  to  ulcers  and 
sores.  Sir  John  Pringle  says,  the  plague  was  never 
known  to  visit  any  country  where  sugar  composes  a 
material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  Drs. 
Rush,  Cullen,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  frequency  of  malignant  fevers  of  all 
kinds  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  sugar ;  in  disorders 
of  the  breast  it  forms  an  excellent  demulcent,  as 
also  in  weaknesses  and  acrid  defluxions  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  found 
great  relief  from  the  sickening  pain  of  the  stone,  by 
drinking  half-a-pint  of  syrup  of  coarse  brown  sugar 
before  bed-time,  which  he  declared  gave  as  much,  if 
not  more  relief,  than  a  dose  of  opium.  That  dreadful 
malady,  once  so  prevalent  on  shipboard,  scurvy,  has 
been  completely  and  instantaneously  stopped,  by 
putting  the  afflicted  on  a  sugar  diet.  The  diseases 
arising  from  worms,  to  which  children  are  subject, 
are  prevented  by  the  use  of  sugar,  the  love  of  which 
seems  implanted  by  nature  in  them.  As  to  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  its  injuring  the  teeth,  let  those 
>yho  make  it  visit  the  sugar-plantations,  and  look  at 


the  Negroes  and  their  children,  whose  teeth  are  daily 
employed  in  the  mastication  of  sugar,  and  they  will 
be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  statement.  I 
might  add  many  other  facts  relative  to  this  delightful 
nutriment.  I  conclude,  however,  with  observing, 
that  I  have  tamed  the  most  savage  and  vicious  horses 
with  sugar,  and  have  seen  the  most  ferocious  animals 
domesticated  by  means  of  feeding  them  with  an 
article  which  our  fiscal  restrictions  and  commercial 
policy  has  checked  the  use  of  in  England. 

[Martik  on  the  British  Colotiies.^ 

Happiness,  like  liberty,  is  often  overlooked  in  the  search 
after  it.  Young  people,  througli  inexperience,  and  some- 
times those  who  are  older,  from  sanguineness  of  tempera- 
ment, expect  more  from  life  than  it  has  to  bestow.  They 
consider  happiness  as  a  precious  jewel  never  hitherto 
possessed,  yet  certainly  to  be  found,  though  in  what  shape, 
place,  or  circumstances,  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  define ;  it 
is  with  them  a  sort  of  vague  ideal  charm,  always  to  be 
pursued,  and  as  constantly  eluding  the  grasp.  Liberty,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  same  description  of  persons,  does 
not  consist  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  in  the  rational  en- 
joyment of  property,  or  preservation  of  rights.  It  is  a 
loose  ungovernable  spirit  of  infringement  on  the  privileges 
of  others.  The  mere  security  derived  under  a  just  and 
equal  administration  of  the  laws,  is  no  better  than  bondage 
in  the  eyes  of  what  are  technically  known  by  the  name  of 
"  radical  reformers."  AH  this  is  fiat  and  tame  ;  they  must 
kick  and  Jlinci  to  he  assured  that  they  are  not  confined ; 
they  must  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  has  neither  refe- 
rence to  pleasure  nor  utility,  merely  to  exercise  the  power 
which  absolute  freedom  bestows,  just  as  a  child  in  a  garden 
lays  about  him,  and  batters  down  the  flowers  on  each  side 
with  the  stick  in  his  hand,  without  any  need  of,  or  desire 
for  the  things  thus  destroyed.  We  deceive  ourselves  much, 
in  supposing  that  happiness  of  mind,  any  more  than  health  of 
body,  depends  upon  place.  Change  of  scene  is  often  both 
agreeable  and  convenient;  but  if  the  heart  be  oppressed,  or 
there  be  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  the  Mordecai  travels  with 
us.  We  cannot  run  away  from  ourselves.  To  be  happy  in 
the  limited  sense  which  Providence  permits,  let  us  make 
home  the  centre  of  our  enjoyments.  The  fulfilment  of 
those  little  duties  which  ai'e  at  every  moment  presenting 
their  claims,  may  be  thought,  by  many,  a  strange  receipt 
for  contentment ;  yet  it  is  a  very  sure  one,  and  if  there  ever 
was  an  axiom  on  the  truth  of  wliich  we  may  rely,  it  is,  that 
"  the  mind  is  its  own  place."  Instead  of  looking  to  new 
faces,  and  seeking  in  new  situations  for  that  undiscovered 
something,  we  know  not  what,  which,  upon  approaching, 
will,  like  the  sailors'  "  Cape  Flyaway,"  always  vanish,  or 
recede,  fi'om  our  view ;  let  us  be  assured,  that  in  every 
condition  of  life,  and  in  every  spot  of  earth,  much  may  be 
done  with  the  materials  that  Jie  immediately  around  us  ; 
and  if  we  evince  no  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these,  we 
should  not  turn  a  wider  range  to  profit. Mrs.  Bruce. 

The  captain  of  one  of  Commodore  Johnson's  Dutch 
prizes,  was  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — One 
day  he  went  out  of  his  own  ship,  to  dine  on  board  another ; 
while  he  was  there,  a  storm  arose,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
made  an  entire  wreck  of  his  own  ship,  to  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return.  He  had  left  on  board  two 
little  boys,  one  four,  the  other  five  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  a  poor  black  servant ;  the  people  struggled  to  get  out  of 
the  sinking  ship  into  a  large  boat,  and  the  poor  black 
took  his  two  children,  tied  them  into  a  bag,  and  put  in  a 
little  pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slung  them  across  his 
shoulder,  and  put  them  into  the  boat.  The  boat  by  this 
time  was  quite  full,  and  when  the  black  was  stepping  into 
it  himself,  he  was  told  by  the  master,  there  was  no  room 
for  him,  that  either  be  or  the  children  must  perish,  for  the 
weight  of  both  would  sink  the  boat.  The  exalted  heroic 
Negro  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  "  'Very  well,"  said  he, 
"  give  my  duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg  pardon  for 
all  my  faults" — and  then,  guess  the  rest ;  he  plunged  to 
the  bottom,  never  to  rise  again,  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead. Memoirs  of  Hannah  More.  O   N. 


In  any  adversity  that  happens  to  us  in  the  world,  we  ought 
to  consider  that  misery  and  affliction  are  not  less  natural 
than  snow  and  hail,  storm  and  tempest :  and  that  it  were 
as  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  year  without  winter,  as  for  a 
life  without  trouble Howb. 
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ON  SITTING  AT  EASE  IN  A  COACH    THAT  WENT  VERY 
FAST. 

As  fast  as  this  coach  goes,  I  sit  in  it  so  much  at  ease, 
that  whilst  its  rapid  motion  makes  others  suspect 
that  I  am  running  for  a  wager,  this  lazy  posture,  and 
this  soft  seat,  do  almost  as  much  invite  me  to  rest, 
as  if  I  were  a-bed. 

The  hasty  wheels  strike  fire  out  of  the  flints  they 
happen  to  run  over,  and  yet  this  self-same  swiftness  of 
these  wheels,  which,  were  I  imder  them,  would  make 
them  crush  my  bones  themselves  into  splinters,  if  not 
into  a  jelly,  now  I  am  seated  above  their  reach,  serves 
but  to  carry  me  the  faster  towards  my  journey's  end. 

Just  so  it  is  with  outward  accidents  and  conditions, 
■whose  restless  vicissitudes  do  but  too  justly,  and  too 
fitly,  resemble  them  to  wheels :  when  they  meet  with 
a  spirit  that  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  falls 
groveling  beneath  them,  they  disorder  and  oppress 
it.  But  he,  whose  high  reason  and  exalted  piety 
has,  by  a  noble  and  steady  contempt  of  them,  placed 
him  above  them,  may  enjoy  a  happy  and  settled 
quiet,  in  spite  of  all  these  busy  agitations,  and  be  so 
far  from  resenting  any  prejudicial  discomposure  from 
these  inferior  revolutions,  that  all  those  changes  that 
are  taken  for  the  giddy  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
shall  serve  to  approach  him  the  faster  to  the  blest 
mansion  he  would  arrive  at. — Boyle. 


I  INVARIABLY  experience  a  variety  of  sensations  when  I 
"  survey  the  heavens"  on  a  calm  clear  night,  about  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May.  I  can  then  inhale  the  sweets  of 
the  woodbine  and  other  flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  drawn 
out  by  the  gentle  dews  of  evening.  The  nightingale  breaks 
the  silence  by  his  sweet  and  varied  notes ;  and  the  full 
moon  "  walking  in  brightness,"  and  rendered  still  more 
beautiful  by  the  lustre  of  so  many  shining  stars,  which 
appear  in  the  wide-extended  firmament,  completes  the  love- 
liness of  this  nocturnal  scene.  Then  I  begin  to  reflect 
upon  my  own  insignificance,  and  to  ask  myself  what  I  ara, 
that  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  should  be  mindful 
of  me.  His  mercy,  however,  then  preients  itself  to  me, 
as  well  as  his  Majesty,  and  the  former  afiects  me  more 
than  the  latter.  I  listen  to  the  bird  which  appears  to  be 
pouring  forth  its  little  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise,  and 
my  heart  prompts  me  to  do  the  same.  The  very  perfume 
of  the  flowers  seems  to  be  an  incense  ascending  up  to 
heaven ;  and  with  these  feelings  I  am  able  to  enjoy  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  evening. Jesse. 

I.v  gazing  at  monuments  of  antiquity,  one  of  the  most 
natural  pleasures  which  the  mind  enjoys,  is  being  by  them 
fancifully  transported  to  the  scenes  which  they  so  clearly 
commemorate.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  becomes  filled 
with  gladiators  and  spectators  ;  the  streets  of  Pompeii  are 
seen  again  thronged  with  people ;  the  Grecian  temple,  is 
ornamented  with  the  votive  ofiierings  of  heroes  and  of 
senators;  even  the  putrid  marsh  of  Marathon,  teems  with 
noble  recollections :  while  at  home,  on  the  battlements  of 
our  old  English  castles,  we  easily  figure  to  ourselves 
barons  proud  of  their  deeds,  and  vassals  in  armour, 
faithfully  devoted  to  their  service  :  in  short,  while  beholding 
such  scenes,  the  heart  glows,  until,  by  its  feverish  heat, 
feelings  are  produced,  to  which  no  one  can  be  completely 
insensible:  however,  when  we  awaken  from  this  delightful 
dream,  it  is  diflicult,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  drive  away 
the  painful  moral,  which,  sooner  or  later  in  the  day,  proves 
to  us,  much  too  clearly,  that  these  ruins  have  outlived,  and, 
in  fact,  commemorate,  the  errors,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices,  which  caused  them  to  be  built. 

But  while  looking  up  at  the  plain,  unassuming  pulpit  of 
an  old  Lutheran  church,  one  feels,  long  after  one  has  left 
it,  that  all  that  has  proceeded  from  its  simple  desk  has 
been  to  promulgate  peace,  good-will,  and  happiness,  among 
mankind  ;  and  though,  in  its  old  age,  it  be  now  deserted, 
yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the  seeds,  which,  in  various 
directions,  it  has  scattered  before  the  wind,  are  not  only 
vigorously  flourishing  in  the  little  valley  in  which  it  stands, 
but  must  continue,  there  and  elswhere,  to  produce  efiects, 

which  time  itself  can  scarcely  annihilate. Bubbles  from 

the  Brunnen  of  Nassau, 


WHIRLWINDS  AND  WATER-SPOUTS. 
These  awful  indications  of  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  rarely  met  with  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe  j  but  between  the  tropics  they  are  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  assume  a  variety  of  forms, 
not  unfrequently  spreading  devastation  over  extensive 
tracts  of  country,  destroying  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  scattering  or  sinking  the  proudest  naval  arma- 
ments. The  tornado,  the  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout, and  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert,  are  all 
known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  of  travellers,  but 
happily  few  of  their  disastrous  effects  come  within 
our  own  experience. 

These  phenomena  have  been  attributed  by  various 
authors  to  many  different  causes ;  some  have 
supposed  the  whole  of  the  effects  to  be  caused  by 
electricity;  others  have  rejected  this  agent  entirely, 
and  considered  the  rarefied  state  of  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  these  convulsions  of  the  atmosphere;  but 
probably,  in  most  cases,  both  causes  are  combined. 

In  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Howison  of 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing description  of  these  phenomena.  "  The  water- 
spout may  be  considered  the  most  appalling  phe- 
nomenon that  appears  in  the  equatorial  seas,  and  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  attains  greater 
magnitude  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  under  the  same  form,  and  on  some  occasions 
it  is  stationary,  while  on  others  it  moves  forward 
with  varying  rapidity.  When  a  water-spout  is  about 
to  be  produced,  the  sea,  however  smooth  it  may 
previously  have  been,  acquires  a  violent  degree  of 
agitation  at  a  particular  spot,  and  soon  begins  to 
foam  and  boil  up  with  a  whirling  and  dashing  noise. 
Presently  a  funnel-shaped  tube  is  observed  to  descend 
from  the  clouds,  which  alway.»  hang  very  low  at  such 
a  time,  and  to  direct  itself  towards  the  turbulent 
waters,  as  if  to  form  a  junction  with  them.  This  it 
sometimes  does,  or  rather  appears  to  do,  instantane- 
ously, but  more  commonly  not.  Meanwhile,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  sea  increases,  the  tube  grows  larger,  and  the 
superincumbent  cloud  descends  to  a  lower  level,  and 
at  length,  all  these  parts  unite,  and  form  a  pillar  of 
water,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  rests 
upon  the  sea,  while  its  top  penetrates  the  overhanging 
clouds,  and  is  totally  concealed  by  them.  This 
pillar,  perhaps,  continues  stationary  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  disappears;  but  in  other  instances,  it 
advances  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  threatens 
destruction  to  any  ship  that  may  lie  in  its  course." 

It  has  always  been  noticed,  that  these  appearances 
are  attended  by  baffling  and  variable  M'inds,  and 
sudden  calms,  and  generally  by  some  demonstration 
of  the  presence  of  electricity. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  water -spout,  let 
us  suppose  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  say  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  air  over  some  particular  spot  in 
the  ocean  has  become  so  rarefied  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  partial  vacuum;  the  consequence  of  this  will 
be,  that  all  the  denser  parts  of  the  atmosphere  which 
immediately  surround  this  spot,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  rush  forward  from  every  quarter  to  one  common 
centre,  that  is,  the  wind  will  blow  from  all  quarters 
at  once.  If  we  suppose  the  currents  of  air  to  travel 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  a  hurricane,  namely, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  an  hour,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  immense  force  with  which  they  would 
meet  in  the  centre.  The  result  of  this  sudden  con- 
cussion, would  resemble  in  all  points  the  effect  of  a 
water-spout  or  whirlwind. 

The  lines  ia  the  diagram  represent  the  course  of 
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DISPEllSION    OF    A    WATEH-SPOUT    AT    SEA. 


the  air  as  it  rushes  from  various  p&rts  to  the  centre  c. 
Having  reached  that  spot,  it  is  clear  that  further 
progress  in  straight  lines  is  at  an  end:  either  the 
()ppo^fite  forces  annihilate  each  other,  and  a  calm  is 
the  consequence,  or  the  streams  of  air  must  take 
another  direction:  some  of  these  will,  in  their  en- 
deavour to  escape  the  conflict,  press  with  consider- 
able force  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  others 
will    be    directed   upwards. 


and 


'^''^^«iiliiliii*wsP'' 


>>• 


reach  the  higher 
regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  the 
mean  time,  the 
currents  that  had 
pressed  .  down- 
wards, not  being 
able,  from  the  op- 
position of  the 
water,  to  escape  in 
that  direction,  arc 
forced  to  the  point 
of  least  resistance, 
that  is,  upwards, 
and  a  portion  of 
the  water,  together  with  whatever  may  be  on  its 
surface,  is  carried  up  along  with  them. 

If  the  currents  of  air  were  all  moving  with  equal 
velocity,  the  course  of  the  wator-spout  or  whirlwind 
Would  be  in  direct  lines  upwards  ;  but,  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  rotatory,  or  whirling,  motion  is  given  to  it, 
and  tlie  forces  of  the  various  currents  will  also  oblige 
it  to  drift,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

When  met  with  at  sea,  wat(?r-spouts  are  considered 
by  mariners  as  dangerous  visitants,  and,  in  order  to 
disperse  them,  large  guns  arc  fired.  £o  great  a  con- 
cusi^ion  in  the  air  is  thus  produced,  as  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  and  to  destroy  the  water- 
spout. 

The  nishing  together  of  air  has  been  stated  as  the 
cause  of  the  water-spout,  and  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  borne  out  by  the  following  fact,  extracted  from 
Dr.  Franklin's  letters. — "  An  intelligent  whaleman, 
of  Nantucket,"  says  Dr.   Franklin,  "  informed  me. 


that  three  of  their  vessels,  which  were  out  in  search 
of  whales,  happening  to  be  becalmed,  lay  in  sight  of 
each  other,  at  about  a  league  distance,  if  I  remember 
right,  nearly  forming  a  triangle  ;  after  some  time,  a 
water-spout  appeared  near  the  middle  of  the  triangle, 
when  a  brisk  breeze  of  wind  sprung  up,  and  every 
vessel  made  sail,  and  then  it  appeared  to  them  all,  by 
the  setting  of  the  sails,  and  the  course  each  vessel 
stood,  that  the  water-spout  was  to  the  leeward  of 
every  one  of  them." 

The  water- spout  is  considered  as  materiallyaddingto 
the  dangers  of  navigation, but  howmuch  more  dreadful 
are  the  effects  of  a  tropical  hurricane.  Alvarez  de 
Nunncz,  a  Spanish  admiral,  lost  the  whole  of  his  fleet, 
and  great  part  of  his  crew,  in  one  of  these  tcmj)ests 
off  the  Island  of  Cuba.  "  Such  was  the  force  of  tlie 
wind,  that  no  houses,  or  even  churches,  could  oppose 
it.  Nunnez's  men  hastened  out  of  the  town  for  fear 
of  being  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  buildings,  and  were 
obliged  to  walk  seven  or  eight  in  a  cluster,  grasping 
each  other  with  all  their  strength,  that  they  might 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  blasts. 
When  the  storm  was  over,  Nunnez  rctm-ned  to  the 
harbour,  but  all  he  found  of  his  ships  was  only  some 
broken  pieces  of  rigging  ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  in  quest  either  of  his  ships  or  his 
seamen,  but  meeting  with  nothing  this  way,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  mountains  ;  here,  indeed,  he 
perceived  a  boat  lodged  upon  some  trees,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  ten  leagues 
further  he  found  two  bodies  of  his  men,  and  some 
trunk-lids  scattered  about ;  the  men  werj  too  much 
disfigured  by  bruises  to  be  known.  No  less  than 
si.\ty  men  and  twenty  horses  perished  by  this 
hurricane.  The  whole  country  had  a  lamentable 
aspect ;  the  blighted  plains  were  covered  with  limbs 
of  trees,  and  the  nuked  hills  were  stript  of  their 
verdure." 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ISFAHAN 


THE  CITY  OF  ISFAHAN. 

Ispahan,  Isfalian,  or  Spahawn,  (for,  like  most  eastern 
nanii's,  it  is  siiell  by  Europeans  in  various  ways,)  the  chief 
town  of  the  Persian  province  of  Irak,  and  for  ages  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  long  distinguished 
for  opulence  and  splendour,  in  a  region  which  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its 
cities.  It  is  now  much  fallen  from  the  high  condition  which 
it  then  enjoyed ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
and  its  streets  no  longer  display  the  same  picture  of  pro- 
sperity that  characterized  them  in  the  days  of  its  former 
grandeur.  Still,  however,  it  is  the  most  populous  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  and,  even  in  its  present  desola- 
tion, has  much  to  excite  the  interest  and  admiiation  of  the 
traveller. 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 
The  origin  of  Isfahan  is  not  to  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. By  some  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  ruins  of  Hecatorapylos,  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Parthia ;  while,  by  others,  it  is  identified  with 
the''Aspadana  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  history  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  Eora : 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who  conquered 
Persia  soon  after  the  birth  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  embrace  that  religion,  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  When  Timour,  or 
Tameriane,  invaded  Persia,  Isfahan  surrendered,  the 
moment  he  encamped  before  it,  and,  appeased  by  this 
ready  submission,  the  conqueror  spared  the  town,  but 
imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  its  inhabitants.  An 
accident,  however,  unhappily  changed  its  destiny.  The 
sound  of  a  drum,  which  a  young  blacksmith  was  beating 
for  his  amusement  one  night,  was  mistaken  for  an 
alarm;  a  number  of  the  citizens  assembled,  and  became 
so  irritated  from  a  communication  to  each  other  of  the 
distress  which  their  subjection  occasioned  them,  that  they 
at  once  commenced  an  attack  upon  their  oppressors. 
Before  morning  nearly  3000  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  been 
quartered  in  the  city,  were  slain ;  the  gates  were  then  shut, 
to  prevent  an  immediate  assault,  for  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful defence  was  hopeless. 

The  rage  of  Timour,  on  hearing  the  fate  of  his  soldiers, 
excecdci  all  bounds  ;  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  capi- 
tulatio  ,,  and  Isfahan  was  doomed  to  be  an  example  of  the 
fate  *hich  awaited  the  cities  that  should  dare  to  oppose 
him  in  his  career  of  conquest.  The  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants knew  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  despair  increased 
the  strength  of  their  resistance ;  but  their  struggles  were 
vain — the  walls  were  carried  by  storm,  and  the  cruel  con- 
queror, not  content  with  permitting  pillage  and  slaughter, 
commanded  that  every  one  of  his  soldiers  should  bring 
him  a  certain  number  of  heads.  Of  these  no  less  than 
70,000  were  afterwards  piled  in  pyramids,  as  monuments 
of  his  savage  revenge :  to  compute  the  whole  number  of 
the  slain  was  found  impossible. 

This  event,  which  occurred  in  1387,  is  recorded  by 
Timour  in  his  Institutes,  or  Memoirs,  with  characteristic 
conciseness.  "  I  conquered,"  he  says,  "  the  city  of  Isfa- 
han, and  I  trusted  in  the  people  of  Isfahan ;  and  I  deli- 
vered the  castle  into  their  hands,  and  they  rebelled ;  and 
the  Darogah,  whom  I  had  placed  over  them,  they  slew, 
with  three  thousand  of  the  soldiers ;  and  I  also  com- 
manded that  a  general  slaughter  should  bo  made  of  the 
people  of  Isfahan." 

ITS  CONDITION  UNDER  SHAH*  ABBAS 
THE  GREAT. 

The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia  is  Abbas  I.,  surnanied  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  1585  to  1028.  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  that  sur- 
vive in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  occupies 
the  same  place  in  their  stories  that  the  celebrated  Caliph 
Haroon-al-Raschid  holds  in  the  well-known  tales  of  the 
Araoians.  Moreover,  he  is,  by  common  consent,  the  builder 
of  all  bridges,  caravanserais,  and  palaces  throughout  his 
dominions,  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  every  iniproTeraent 
in  ancient  times.  To  Isfahan  in  particular  he  was  a  great 
benefactor ;  he  fixed  on  that  city  as  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  its  population  was  more  than  doubled  during  his 

•  Shah  is  the  title  of  the  Tersian  monarch. 


reign.  Its  principal  mosque,  the  noble  palace  of  Chehel- 
Sitoon,  the  beautiful  avenues  and  palaces  called  the  Cha- 
har-Baah,  or  ."  Four  Gardens,"  the  principal  brMge  ovei 
the  river  Zeinderood,  and  several  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  all  owe  their  origin  to  this  sovereign. 
A  minute  account  of  his  works  is  given  by  the  French 
traveller.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  visited  Persia  at  different 
periods  between  1664  and  1677;  but  the  following  sketch, 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  will  convey  a  more 
lively  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  city  than  any 
detailed  description. 

"  During  his  reign,  nearly  a  million  of  ptople  animated 
its  busy  streets,  and  the  equally  flourishing  peasantiy  of 
more  than  fourteen  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  supplied, 
by  their  labour,  the  markets  of  this  abundant  population. 
Its  bazars  were  filled  with  merchandise  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  mingled  with  the  rich  bales  of  its  own  cele- 
brated manufactories.  Industry,  diligence,  activity,  and 
business-like  negotiations,  were  seen  and  heard  every 
where.  The  caravanserais  were  crowded  wiUi  merchants 
and  goods  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  while  the  court  of  the 
great  Shah  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  from  tlic  proudest 
kingdoms,  not  only  of  the  east  but  of  the  west.  Travellers 
thronged  thither  to  behold  its  splendours,  and  to  enjoy  the 
gracious  reception  bestowed  by  its  monarch  on  the  learned 
and  ingenious  of  all  lands  and  religions.  He  endowed 
mosques  with  the  splendour  of  palaces,  while  his  gardens 
open  to  the  people,  resounded  with  fetes  and  revelling." 

ITS  CAPTURE  BY  THE  AFFGHANS 

Ir  was  in  the  year  1722,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan 
Hussein,  that  Mahmood,  the  ruler  of  the  tribes  known  by 
the  name  of  Affghans,  having  defeated  the  Persian  army 
in  a  pitched  battle,  advanced  to  attack  Isfahan.  The 
consternation  that  reigned  throughout  the  city  was  extreme ; 
the  king  called  a  council,  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
be  should  remain  in  his  capital,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  its  defence.  New  levies  were  raised, 
the  ruinous  parts  of  the  walls  were  repaired;  intrench 
ments  were  thrown  up  at  the  most  exposed  points,  and 
especial  care  was  taken  to  fortify  the  bridges,  by  which  a 
communication  is  kept  up  between  Isfahan  on  the  northern, 
and  its  suburbs  on  the  southern  bank,  of  the  river  Zein- 
derood. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Shah,  and  the  incapacity  of 
his  ministers,  rendered  all  his  resources  of  no  avail.  In 
the  suburb  of  Julfa,  there  dwelt  a  colony  of  Armenians, 
which  had  grown  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Abbas  and  his  immediate 
successors;  of  late  years,  however,  it  had  suffered  much 
injury,  and  been  treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity. 
The  bravery  of  these  Christian  merchants  was  unquestioned, 
and  now  that  danger  threatened  their  sovereign,  none  sur- 
passed them  in  zeal  on  his  behalf;  but  the  Persians  were 
mindful  of  the  oppression  which  they  had  practised  on 
this  unhappy  people,  and  distrusting,  naturally  enough, 
those  whom  they  had  injured,  resolved  to  disarm  them. 
The  king  was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  more  reliance 
on  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  Armenians,  than  on  any 
other  of  his  subjects,  and  that  to  them  he  should  intrust 
the  guard  of  his  royal  person  ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  they  appeared  before  his  palace,  they  were 
ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  depart. 

Julfa,  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  defence,  could  not 
long  resist  the  assault  of  the  Affghans ;  and  the  brave 
Armenians  were  compelled  to  capitulate  on  very  severe 
terms.  Mahmood  then  commenced  his  operations  on 
Isfahan  itself;  but  having  failed  in  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  principal  bridges,  he  fell  back,  and  made  overtures  for 
a  peace.  These  were  rejected ;  and  the  fierce  Affghan 
employed  himself  for  the  next  month,  in  ravaging  the 
country  round  about.  He  then  renewed  the  attack,  and 
having  gained  one  of  the  bridges,  spread  his  troops  on  all 
sides  of  the  city,  resolving  to  trust  for  its  reduction  to  the 
famine  which  had  commenced  soon  after  his  first  approach, 
and  was  increasing  every  day.  His  anticipations  were 
correct;  the  scarcity  within  Isfahan  grew  gradually  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  populace  became  unmanageable; 
and  the  unhappy  Shah  sent  a  deputation  to  Mahmood, 
offering  to  accept  the  terms  which  he  had  formerly  rejected. 
"  The  king  of  Persia,"  replied  the  proud  Affghan,  ^  offern 
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ine  nothing  that  is  in  his  disposal.  Himself  and  all  his 
family  are  within  my  power ;  and  he  is  no  longer  master 
of  the  three  provinces  which  he  so  generously  desires  to 
bestow  upon  me.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire  that 
must  be  decided  between  us." 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  now  became  quite 
hopeless;  but  the  inhuman  policy  of  Mahmood  led  him  to 
procrastinate  the  siege.  His  army  was  not  large,  and  its 
safety  would  be  endangered  if  he  entered  the  city  while 
the  Persians  so  far  exceeded  it  in  numbers ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  that  many  of  the  poor  citizens  should  perish  by 
hunger  before  he  signed  the  treaty.  "  What  heart  can 
reflect  without  horrm-,"  exclaims  the  old  traveller,  Jonas 
Hanway,  "  on  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  famine 
caused  by  this  artful  conduct !  In  the  month  of  August, 
horses,  multi,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  were  become  so 
excessively  d«ar,  that  none  but  the  king  and  the  principal 
lords  about  him,  or  some  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants, 
could  afford  to  eat  of  them.  Notwithstanding  the  aversi'on 
which  the  Persians  have,  from  their  religion,  for  dogs,  and 
some  other  animals,  which  they  look  upon  as  unclean,  yet 
as  many  as  they  could  find  were  consumed  in  a  few  days. 
The  people  afterwards  fed  on  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  and 
leather,  which  they  softened  with  boiling  water ;  but  when 
this  sad  resource  was  also  exhausted,  they  had  no  other 
support  than  human  flesh.  What  pencil  can  describe  their 
hollow  eyes,  their  trembling  knees,  their  emaciated  bodies  ! 
The  streets,  the  public  squares,  and  the  very  gardens  of 
the  palace,  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  which  none  had 
the  heart  or  strength  to  bury.  The  water  of  the  Zein- 
derood  was  so  corrupted  by  the  number  of  carcasses  thrown 
into  it,  that  it  was  not  potable ;  and,  in  a  less  wholesome 
climate,  the  air  must  have  been  infected  to  that  degree,  as 
to  destroy  what  few  inhabitants  were  left  alive." 

For  two  months  did  this  misery  continue.  At  length,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  the  king,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  came 
out  of  his  palace,  and  walking  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Isfahan,  bewailed  aloud  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  On 
the  morrow,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  quitted  the  city  for 
the  Affghan  camp,  attended  by  some  of  his  nobles,  and 
about  tliree  hundred  troops.  "  They  moved  on  slowly," 
says  Hanway,  "with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  the 
few  inhabitants  who  had  strength  to  see  this  mournful 
cavalcade,  expressed  their  grief  by  a  gloomy  silence, 
which  presaged  the  sad  effects  of  this  melancholy  event." 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Persians  in  Isfahan,  arising  from  Mahmood's  alarm 
lest  his  army  should  be  overpowered.  But  in  1729,  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  celebrated  Nadir,  who 
expelled  the  Affghana  from  Persia,  and  afterwards  mounted 
the  tlnone  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  numerous  convulsions 
which  have  distracted  the  empire  since  that  period,  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  various  parties  ;  but  never  has  it 
recovered  from  the  calamities  which  it  suffered  under  the 
merciless  rule  of  the  barbarian  Affghans. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Isfahan,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  stands  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Zeinderood  ;  its  suburbs,  Julfa  and 
Abbas-abad  being  on  the  southern.  This  river  is  not  of 
any  magnitude,  except  in  the  spring-season,  when  the 
melting;  of  the  mountain-snows  swells  the  volume  of  its 
waters  into  a  respectable  size;  but  the  large  daily  supply 
that  is  afterwards  drawn  off  through  the  dikes  cut  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  neighbouring  country,  soon  reduces  it  to 
an  insignificant  stream,  flowing  through  its  stony  bed  in 
two  or  three  narrow  channels,  each  not  exceeding  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  so  shallow  as  to  be  ibrdable  in  a 
hundred  places.  It  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  and  after  passing  through  the  city,  is  said  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  sand-desert  to  the  south-east.  In  Chardin's 
time,  Isfahan,  together  with  its  suburbs,  was  "  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world,  not  less  than  twenty-four  miles 
in  circumference;"  the  present  circuit  of  the  inhabited 
city  scarcely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  tliat  extent.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  but  that  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Affghans. 

The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  south,  is  through  a 
desolate  tract  called  the  Hezzar  Derreh,  or  Tliousand 
Vallej  s,  which,  according  to  Persian  tradition,  is  the  scene 
of  the  battles  between  Roostem*  and  the  dragon,  to  whose 
poisonous  exhalations  its  barrenness   is  attributed.     The 

•  A  celebrated  hero,— a  sort  of  Persian  Hercules,  the  boast  and 
(lory  of  hu  countrymen. 


traveller  from  Shiraz  enters  it  in  this  direction,  and  obtains 
his  first  view  of  this  great  metropolis  from  an  eminence 
about  five  miles  distant;  there  it  bursts  at  once  upon  his 
sight  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  glittering  domes  and  lofty 
palaces,  a  picture,  indeed,  of  gorgeous  magnificence,  well 
seeming  to  excuse  the  Persian's  proud  boast,  that  Isfahan 
is  "  half  the  world."  Near  this  spot  is  to  be  seen  a  small 
round  monument  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  marked  with 
an  inscription  in  the  Cufick  character;  it  is  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Shatir,  or  running  footman.  Chardin  says 
that  those  who  aspired  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
in  that  capacity,  were  obliged,  as  a  proof  of  their  strength 
and  activity,  to  accomplish  twelve  separate  journeys  from 
the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  to  this  pillar,  and  back,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  a  distance  of  120 
miles  in  about  fourteen  hours.  Local  tradition,  however, 
ascribes  to  it  the  following  origin. 

In  former  days,  a  king  of  Persia  promised  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one  who  would  run  on  foot 
before  him,  while  he  rode  on  horseback,  from  Shiraz  to 
Isfahan.  One  of  his  Shatirs  accepted  the  offer,  and 
nearly  accomplished  the  task ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
eminence  marked  by  the  tower,  the  king  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  dropping  his  whip.  The 
man's  body  was  so  encompassed  with  ligatures,  and  in  a 
state  of  such  excitement,  that  if  he  had  stooped,  his  death 
must  immediately  have  followed :  he  knew  this,  and  contriv 
ing  therefore  to  take  up  the  whip  with  his  foot,  he  carried  it 
to  his  hand,  and  presented  it  to  his  master.  The  monarch 
more  alarmed  than  before,  now  dropped  his  ring.  The 
poor  Shatir  saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  he  met  it 
bravely ;  for  exclaiming,  "  O  king !  you  have  broken  your 
word,  but  I  will  show  you  my  submission  to  the  last; "  he 
stooped,  picked  up  the  ring,  and  died. 

A  near  approach  destroys  much  of  the  impression  that 
is  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  Isfahan.  Its  desola- 
tion is  not  observable  at  a  distance,  for  the  groves  and 
avenues,  and  spreading  orchards  with  which  this  capital 
abounds,  screen  its  many  ruins,  and  allow  only  its  palaces, 
and  mosques,  and  loftier  buildings,  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  sight  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he 
draws  near  to  what  is  now  the  city,  and  passes  through 
large  deserted  tracts,  covered  with  houses  in  different 
stages  of  decay, — among  which,  at  wide  intervals,  may  be 
discovered  a  few  inhabited  dwellings.  "  One  might 
suppose,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  that  God's  curse  had  extended 
over  parts  of  this  city,  as  it  did  over  Babylon.  Houses, 
bazars,  mosques,  palaces,  whole  streets,  are  to  be  seen  in 
total  abandonment ;  and  I  have  rode  for  miles  among  its 
ruins,  without  meeting  with  any  living  creature,  except, 
perhaps,  a  jackal  peeping  over  a  wall,  or  a  fox  running  to 
his  hole." 

STREETS,  &e. 

The  streets  of  Isfahan  differ  not  much,  in  general  appear 
anco,  from  those  of  other  cities  in  Persia,  but  they  have 
very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  European  capitals.  Tliey 
are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  crooked,  and 
possess  an  air  of  extreme  dulness.  The  shops  are  all  to 
be  found  in  the  bazars,  which,  to  a  stranger,  are  the 
most  amusing  place  of  resort,  and  which  are  so  extensive 
as  to  enable  him  to  walk  under  cover  for  two  or  thiee 
miles  together.  "  Many  of  the  scenes  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  are  here  realized. 
— The  young  Christian  merchant ;  the  lady  of  quality, 
attended  by  her  eunuch  and  her  she-slave ;  the  Jewish 
physician  ;  the  dalal,  or  crier,  showing  goods  about ;  the 
barber  Alnascar,  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  a 
very  little  shop ;  and  thus  almost  every  character  may  be 
met  with."  The  shops  are  merely  receptacles  for  the 
goods  of  the  trader,  who  returns  every  night  to  his  dwell 
ing  in  some  other  part  of  the  city. 

The  chief  square  of  Isfahan  is  the  Maidan  Shah,  which 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  busy  sliops,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  great  city  ;  its  length  is 
about  2,600  feet,  and  its  breadth  700.  Each  side  of  it 
presents  a  double  range  of  arches,  and  has  its  centre 
adorned  with  some  edifice  remarkable  for  grandeur  or  for 
character;  two  of  these  fronts  may  be  seen  in  the  en 
graving  contained  in  page  161.  The  domed  building  to 
the  left  is  the  mosque  of  Looft  Allah,  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  quailrangle ;  that  to  the  right,  or  on  the  south 
east,  is  the  Mcsjed  Shah,  a  superb  edifice,  built  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great.     On  the  north-west   stands  the   great 
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gate,  or  rather  tower  of  entrance  to  the  royal  bazar ;  and 
on  the  south-west  is  the  AU  Capi,  or  gate  of  Ali,  from 
which  our  view  is  taken.  Immediately  over  this  gate 
IS  a  large  chamber,  which  is  open  on  all  sides  but 
one,  and  thus  looks  out  in  almost  every  direction.  On  the 
side  nearest  to  the  balustrade  that  faces  the  square,  a  raised 
platform  marks  the  spot  where,  in  former  days,  the  Great 
Shah  Abbas  was  wont  to  place  his  royal  seat,  and  thence 
review  his  troops  galloping  and  skirmishing  beneath,  or 
witness  the  combats  of  wild  animals,  or  behold  his  people 
gaily  enjoying  their  favourite  sports,  anxious  to  exhibit 
their  strength  and  agility  under  the  royal  eye.  From  the 
roof  of  this  building  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained,  but  the  spectator  is  somewhat  too  near.  In  the 
days  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  the  picture  must  have  been 
splendid ;  it  is  now  a  saddening  sight,  for  one  of  its  promi- 
nent features  is  a  vast  great  heap  of  mouldermg  ruins, 
which  tell  a  melancholy  tale  of  former  grandeur  and  pre- 
sent desolation. 

HOUSES. 

The  houses  of  Isfahan  consist  of  only  one  slory,  anA  have 
seldom  any  windows  looking  into  the  street ;  a  circumstance 
to  which  much  of  the  dull  monotonous  appearance  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  must  be  ascribed.  They  are  flat- 
roofed,  and  built  of  brick,  and  have  each  a  small  court, 
which  is  shut  in  by  a  high  wall,  and  to  which  a  part  of  the 
sitting-rooms  are  entirely  open,  though  furnished  with  a 
large  curtain,  to  be  let  down  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
But  if  the  dwellings  have  little  height,  they  are  com- 
posed of  so  many  compartments,  that  even  the  meanest 
of  them  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  The  only 
entrance  is  usually  by  one  gate,  which  takes  its  character 
pretty  much  from  the  rank  and  station  of  its  owner.  A 
poor  man"s  door  is  scarcely  three  feet  in  height ;  and  this, 
we  are  told,  is  a  measure  of  precaution,  adopted  to  hinder 
the  servants  of  the  great  from  entering  it  on  horseback, 
which  they  would  make  no  scruple  to  do  when  perpetrating 
any  act  of  oppression. 

The  houses  of  the  nobility  and  public  officers  are  generally 
splendid,  and  may  vie  with  some  of  the  palaces  of  the 
monarch.  The  court,  into  which  the  outer  gate  opens,  is 
generally  large,  and  laid  out  in  walks,  having  their  sides 
planted  with  flowers,  and  refreshed  by  fountains.  To  this 
court  all  the  principal  apartments  of  the  mansion,  which  are 
inhabited  by  men,  open ;  and  adjoining  to  it,  but  completely 
distinct,  is  a  smaller  court,  around  which  are  the  inner 
apartments  belonging  to  the  females  of  the  family.  Almost 
every  dwelling  of  any  consequence  in  Isfahan  has  a  garden 
attached  to  it ;  and  this,  while  it  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  city,  must  greatly  increase  its  extent,  and 
enable  us  the  more  readily  to  credit  the  statement  of 
Chardin,  that,  in  its  more  prosperous  days,  its  walls  were 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference. 

GARDENS  AND  PALACES. 

One  of  the  most  noble  ornaments  of  Isfahan  is  the 
Chahar  Bagh,  or  "  Four  Gardens,"  a  superb  avenue  3000 
paces  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth,  which  extending 
on  either  side  of  the  Zeinderood,  approaches,  with  a  gentle 
declivity,  both  ends  of  the  principal  bridge  across  that 
river.  It  is  planted  with  double  rows  of  the  lofty  chenar, — 
a  species  of  sycamore,  with  a  verdure  like  that  of  the 
plane, — of  which  the  Persians  are  extremely  fond,  and  which 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  On  the  borders  are  built 
a  number  of  private  palaces,  which,  though  uninhabited 
for  more  than  a  century,  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  style  of  their 
architecture  is  light  and  pleasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  our 
engraving  in  page  165,  though  it  is  nehher  regular  nor 
magnificent :  and  their  situation  gives  them  at  a  distance 
a  very  picturesque  effect.  The  gardens,  which  are  situated 
on  either  side  of  this  avenue,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
called  by  the  Persians  the  //es/i<  iieAwte,  or  eight  paradises. 
They  are  laid  out  in  regular  walks,  shaded  by  even  rows  of 
tall  umbrageous  chenars,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees,  and  every  kind  of  flowering-shrub.  Canals 
How  down  the  aven\ies  in  the  same  undeviating  lines,  and 
generally  terminate  in  some  large  marble  basin  ornamented 
with  sparkling  fountains.  The  effect  is  described  as  grand; 
and  it  is  much  increased  by  the  occasional  glimpses  which 
various  openings  permit,  of  the  glittering  palaces  which 
ornament  this  charming  spot. 

The  finest  palace  in  Isfahan  is  the  Chehel  Sitoon,  or 
Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  was 


built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  It  stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  immense  square,  which  is  intersected  by  various 
canals,  and  planted  in  different  directions  with  the  beautiful 
chenar  tree.  Before  it,  is  spread  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
from  the  furthest  extremity  of  which,  the  palace  is,  we  are 
told,  "  beautiful  beyond  either  the  power  of  language  or 
the  correctness  of  pencil  to  delineate."  THfe  entire  front 
of  the  building  is  open  to  the  garden,  the  roof  being  sus- 
tained by  a  double  range  of  columns,  exceeding  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  each  shooting  up  from  the  united  backs 
of  four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  shafts  of  the  columns 
rising  from  these  extraordinary  bases  are  covered  with 
Arabesque  patterns  and  foliages  in  looking-glass,  gilding, 
and  painting;  some  twisting  spirally,  others  winding  in 
golden  wreaths,  or  running  into  lozenges,  stars,  and  various 
fanciful  devices  of  ingenious  workmanship.  The  ceiling 
is  decorated  in  a  similar  style,  its  ornaments  being  still 
beautifully  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  the  richest  material,  which  i«  of  the  same  date 
as  the  building,  and  far  superior  in  texture  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  From  this  saloon  an  arched  recess  leads  into 
an  extensive  hall,  "  in  which"  we  are  told,  "  all  the  caprices, 
and  labours,  and  cost  of  Eastern  magnificence,  have  been 
lavished,  to  an  incredible  prodigality."  This  banqueting- 
cbamber,  (for  that  such  it  was,  is  indicated  by  the  character 
of  its  decorations,)  has  its  walls  embellished  by  six  large 
paintings,  which,  though  designed  without  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  perspective,  and  in  many  respects  ridiculous, 
are  yet  invaluable  as  registers  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  executed,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
persons  they  are  designed  to  commemorate,  and  of  the 
costumes  of  the  several  nations  asembled  at  the  feasts,  or 
engaged  in  the  battles  which  they  represent. 

Many  of  the  palaces  which  existed  in  Chardin's  time, 
are  still  perfect;  and  some  new  ones  have  been  erected 
within  the  present  century,  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
Isfahan,  who  having  risen  from  the  humble  station  of  a 
small  shopkeeper,  to  the  high  rank  of  one  of  the  king's 
ministers,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  native  city.  No  buildings  can  be  more 
striking  than  some  of  these  palaces.  The  front  room  or 
hall  is  in  general  very  open,  and  supported  by  pillars  that 
are  carved  and  gilded  in  the  most  exquisite  manner;  while 
the  large  glass  windows,  through  which  it  receives  a  mellow 
light,  are  curiously  stained  with  a  variety  of  colours. 
Before  each  of  these  palaces  is  an  open  space  with  a  foun 
tain,  near  which  the  domestics  stand  to  watch  the  looks 
and  words  of  the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  who  is  generally 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows.  We  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  them  in  page  168. 

MOSQUES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  the  time  of  Chardin,  the  walls  of  Isfahan  contained  no 
less  than  162  mosques  and  48  colleges;  most  of  these  are 
still  standing,  in  various  stages  of  repair.  Of  the  former, 
the  principal  is  the  Mesjed  Shah,  or  Royal  Mosque,  which 
was  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to 
Mehedi,  one  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  or  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  is  related  that  the  king  was  unable  to  com 
plete  the  structure  for  want  of  materials,  and  that  he  pro 
posed  to  despoil  one  of  the  existing  mosques,  which  then 
held  the  principal  rank  among  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
city;  he  was,  however,  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the 
arguments  of  the  priests,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if 
he  wished  to  ensure  durability  for  his  new  temple,  it 
behoved  him  not  to  demolish  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  completion,  inasmuch  as  his  successors 
would  think  themselves  justified,  if,  for  a  like  object,  they 
treated  his  works  in  a  like  manner. 

The  outer  entrance  to   this   mosque  is  a  lofly  portico,  i 
which  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving  in  page  i 
161,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Royal  Square.     On  each  side  is  a  lofty  minaret,  having  an 
open  gallery  at  its  top ;  and  in  the  centre   is  the  doorwayJ 
closed  by  a  pair  of  folding  gates,  about  12  feet  in  breadth 
and  of  a  height  in  proportion,  and  cased  with  plates  of  pura 
silver,  wliich  are  marked  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,! 
and   decorated   with  characteristic    ornaments    in    relief,/ 
This  noble  entrance,  across  which  an  iron  chain  is  thrownJ 
to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  horses  and  cattle,  leads  tol 
the  great  court  of  the  mosque,  at  the  end  of  which  stands 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  vast  dome,  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Persian 
architecture.     This,  and  the  whole  of  the  numerous  ranges 
of  building  which  surround  it,  are  constructed  of  mMsivo 
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blocks  of  stone,  covered  with  tiles,  nchly  lacquered,  and 
bearing  the  usual  inscriptions  of  sentences  from  the  Koran. 
Tlie  interior  of  this  mosque  is  richly  decorated,  and  is  said 
to  possess  much  grandeur  and  solemnity. 

The  mosque  of  Looft  Allah,  which  occupies  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  square,  and  is  also  represented  in  our 
engraving,  is  a  more  simple  building  than  the  Mesjed 
Shah;  but  the  workmanship  is,  throughout,  of  the  best 
kind,  both  in  the  solid  masonry  and  in  the  light  elegant 
decorations.  The  beautiful  marble  of  Tabreez,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  yellow  hue,  and  its  transparency,  is  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  structure  in  large  blocks, 
highly  polished;  and  the  walls  of  the  interior,  together 
with  the  ceiling  of  the  dome,  are  embellished  in  the  usual 
style.  The  exterior  fronts,  the  portals,  and  the  arch  of  the 
door,  are  all  covered  with  lacquered  tiles,  marked,  according 
to  the  ordinary  practice,  with  various  inscriptions. 

Of  the  colleges,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Medresse  Jeddah.  Its  entrance  is  very 
handsome;  a  lofty  portico,  enriched  with  pillars  fantas- 
tically twisted,  leads  through  a  pair  of  immense  folding 
gates,  made  of  solid  brass,  richly  ornamented  with  pure 
silver,  like  the  gates  of  the  royal  mosque,  and  having  their 
surface  highly  carved  and  embossed  with  (lowers,  and 
verses  from  the  Koran;  these  open  into  a  vestibule  with  a 
domed  roof,  which  at  once  conducts  into  the  spacious  court 
of  the  college,  planted  thickly  with  flowers,  and  over- 
shadowed by  lines  of  lofty  trees.  The  right  side  of  this 
square  is  occupied  by  the  mosque,  which  is  still  a  beautiful 
building,  faced  by  two  minarets  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  spread  with  variegated 
tiles,  bearing  on  them  invocations  to  Mohammed,  and 
verses  of  the  Koran  in  the  fullest  profusion.  The  other 
sides  of  the  square  are  occupied,  one  by  a  lofty  and  beau- 
tiful portico,  and  the  remaining  two  by  rooms  for  the 
students,  twelve  in  each  front,  arranged  in  two  stories. 
These  apartments  are  little  square  cells,  spread  with 
carpets,  "  and  appeared  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  admi- 
rably calculated  for  study  ;  indeed,'  the  quiet  and  retire- 
ment of  this  college,  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  shrubbery  and  water  in  the  courts,  would 
have  combined  to  constitute  it  in  my  eyes  a  sanctuary  for 
learning,  and  a  nursery  for  the  learned,  if  it  had  been  in 
any  other  country." 

When  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  visited  Isfahan,  there  were 
about  a  hundred  students  inhabiting  this  college;  they 
receive  their  education  free  of  expense  to  themselves,  the 
moollah,or  "  learned  man,"  who  instructs  them,  being  paid 
by  the  government. 


INHABITANTS. 

Thb  population  of  Isfahan  was  once  very  large.  In  the 
time  of  Chardin,  the  highest  estimate  was  1,100,000;  butthis, 
by  a  more  moderate  calculation,  was  reduced  to  600,000. 
In  the  statements  of  modern  writers  there  is  considerable 
discrepancy.  According  to  Olivier,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants had  fallen,  in  I  796,  to  50,000 ;  but  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  and  public  security,  raised  it,  in  1800,  to 
100,000.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  first  journey,  computes  it  to  be 
■100,000,  because  the  second  minister  of  the  king,  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  long  its  governor,  informed  him  that  there 
were  80,000  families ;  he  adds,  however,  that  much  must 
be  allowed  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  Persian.  The  same 
gentleman,  on  his  second  journey,  rated  the  population  at 
only  60,000,  his  calculation  being  founded  on  the  number 
of  sheep  killed  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Kinneir,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir,  states  it  at  200,000, 
and  this  is  generally  received  as  the  most  probable  account. 

The  inhabitants  are  quick  and  intelligent,  and  difler 
much,  both  in  appearance  and  character,  from  the  peasantry 
who  dwell  in  the  villages  around.  Almost  every  man  above 
the  very  lowest  order  can  read  and  write,  and  artizans  and 
shopkeepers  are  often  as  familiar  as  those  of  the  higher 
ranks  with  the  works  of  their  favourite  poets.  The  people 
are,  in  general,  active  and  industrious;  but  they  are 
usually  classed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cashan,  and  some 
other  cities,  as  remarkable  for  tlieir  cowardice.  They  have, 
indeed,  at  all  times  been  more  celebrated  as  silk-weavers, 
than  as  warriors,  and  are  now  considered  as  the  best  manu- 
facturers and  the  worst  soldiers  in  Persia. 

When  Nadir  Shah  returned  to  Persia  from  his  invasion 
of  India,  he  published  a  proclamation,  permitting  the 
followers  of  his  array  to  return  to  their  homes.  "  It  is 
related,  that  30,000  of  them  who  belonged  to  Cashan  and 
Isfahan,  applied  to  the  monarch  for  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
musketeers,  to  escort  them  safe  to  their  wives  and  children. 
"  Cowards,"  exclaimed  Nadir,  in  a  fury,  "  would  I  were  a 
robber  again,  for  the  sake  of  waylaying  and  plundering 
you  all.  Is  not  my  success  a  miracle,"  continued  he  to 
those  around  hira,  "  with  such  a  set  of  dastards  in  my 
camp?" 

RELIGION. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  and  the  Persians  generally, 
are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  called  Shiahs,  or  followers 
of  Ali,  who  are  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  and  others  holding  the  Soonee  doctrine.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  rival  sects  arises  thus.  When 
Mohammed  died,  the  succession  to  his  power  was  disputed 
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between  All,  his  son-in-law  and  cousin,  and  Aboubeker, 
his  Ltber-in-law ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  prevailed, 
and  he  reigned  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Omar  succeedexl 
him,  and  was  followed  by  Osman,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  Ali  was  restored  to  what  he  deemed  his  long-lost 
rights.  The  Shiahs  maintain  that  he  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  caliphate  at  the  death  of  Mohammed ;  and, 
consequently,  they  consider  Aboubekcr,  Omar,  and  Osman 
as  usurpers,  and  deny  all  the  traditions  which  rest  upon 
their  authority.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uphold  by 
the  Soonees,  who  hold  those  rulers  to  be  beyond  all  others 
the  most  entitled  to  the  regard  and  veneration  of  posterity. 
This,  and  other  minor  points  of  difference,  cause  a  ran- 
corous and  irreconcileable  hostility  between  the  two  sects  ; 
and  names  which  are  never  mentioned  but  with  blessings 
by  the  one,  are  hourly  cursed  by  the  other. 

The  Christian  religion  has  at  no  time  made  any  progress 
in  Persia,  though  the  kingdom  has  been  visited  by  many 
missionaries.  There  is,  amid  the  mountains  of  Koor- 
distan*,  a  small  colony  of  Nestorians;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission  has  long  been  established  at  Isfahan. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  colony  of  Armenians, 
who  dwell  in  the  suburb  of  Julfa;  they  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  divine  service  is  performed 
in  several  of  their  churches  weekly.  The  Jews  in  Persia 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  scorned  and  contemned  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  Guebres,  or  "  worshippers  of  fire," 
are  scarcely  treated  with  less  rigour;  they  have,  conse- 
quently, been  compelled  either  to  emigrate  to  India,  or  to 
abjure  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  a  few  families 
in  the  towns  of  Kerraan  and  Yezd  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 

Like  other  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Per- 
sians are  extremely  superstitious ;  and  all  of  them,  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince,  place  unbounded  faith  in  astro- 
logical predictions.  Amulets  and  talismans  are  at  all 
times  worn  about  their  persons,  and  nothing  is  done  by  a 
man  of  any  consequence  or  property  without  reference  to 
the  stars.  If  any  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  if  a  voyage  or 
journey  is  to  be  commenced,  if  a  new  dress  is  to  be  put  on, 
— the  almanack  »nd  astrologer  must  he  consulted,  and  the 
lucky  moment  discovered. 

A  curious  instance  of  this,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jukes,  long  a  resident  in  Persia,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  transaction.  In  the  year  1806,  when  a  Persian 
ambassador  was  about  to  proceed  to  India,  he  was  informed 
by  his  astrologer,  of  a  most  fortunate  conjunction  of  the 
stars,  which  if  missed,  was  not  likely  to  occur  again  for 
some  months.  He  instantly  determined,  that  though  he 
could  not  embark,  as  the  ship  was  not  ready  that  was  to 
carry  him,  to  move  from  his  house  in  the  town  of  Bushire, 
to  his  tents,  which  were  pitched  at  a  village,  five  miles  off, 
to  receive  him.  It  was,  however,  discovered  by  the 
astronomer,  that  he  could  neither  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  door  of  his  own  dwelling,  nor  at  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
as  an  invisible  but  baneful  constellation  was  exactly 
opposite,  and  shed  dangerous  influence  in  that  direction. 
To  remedy  this,  a  large  aperture  was  made  in  the  wall  of 
his  house  ;  but  that  only  opened  into  his  neighbours  ;  and 
four  or  five  more  walls  were  to  be  cut  through,  before  the 
ambassador  and  his  friends  could  reach  the  street.  They 
then  went  to  the  beach,  intending  to  take  a  boat,  and 
proceed  two  miles  by  sea,  in  order  that  their  backs  might 
be  turned  on  the  dreaded  constellation ;  but  the  sea  was 
rough,  and  the  party  hesitated  encountering  a  veal  danger, 
to  avoid  an  imaginary  one.  In  this  dilemma,  the  governor 
was  solicited  to  allow  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  town  to  be 
thrown  down,  that  a  mission,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
might  not  be  exposed  to  misfortune.  The  request,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  was  complied  with,  and  the 
cavalcade  marched  over  the  breach  to  their  tents. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Sketches  of  Persia, 
contains  a  lively  description  of  the  attention  paid  to 
astrological  predictions,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the 
British  mission  into  Teheran. 

"The  period  of  entering  Teheran,  had  been  long  fixed 
by  the  Elchee  t,  who  had  consulted  an  eminent  astrologer, 
at  Isfahan,  upon  this  subject.  The  wise  man,  after  casting 
his  nativity,  and  comparing  what  he  found  written  in 
the  book  of  his  destiny,  with  the  object  of  his  mission, 
which  he  had  been  told  was  the  establishment  of  friendly 

•  See  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  65. 
t  The  Persians  call  an  ambassador,  Elchee, 


intercourse  with  Persia,  declared  by  a  paper,  given  under  his 
hand,  for  which  he  had  no  doubt  received  a  handsome  fee, 
'  That  provided  the  Elchee  entered  the  gate  of  Teheran,  at 
forty-five  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1800,  success  would  attend  his  negotiation, 
and  he  would  accomplish  all  his  wishes.' " 

The  best  chronometer  in  the  party,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  one  of  the  Persians  attached 
to  the  mission,  whose  situation  enabled  him  to  ride  in  the 
procession,  sufficiently  near  the  Elchee,  to  prompt  him  to 
go  a  little  faster  or  slower,  in  order  that  the  gate  of  the 
capital,  might  be  entered  at  the  exact  moment.  "The 
crowds  of  people  we  now  saw,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  announced  that  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  Teheran.  I 
heard  Aga  Meer  whisper  the  Elchee,  '  You  have  yet  ten 
minutes — a  little  slower.  Quicker!'  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced in  an  under-tone.  Again  I  heard  '  Slower  I' — 
then  '  Now  !'  and  the  charger  of  the  Elchee  put  his  foot 
over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  Teheran.  '  Al  hamd-ool- 
illah !  Thanks  be  to  God !'  said  the  Meer,  with  a 
delighted  countenance  ;  '  it  was  the  very  moment, — how 
fortunate !'  This  sentiment  was  general  among  the 
Persians,  in  our  suite.  Some  of  them  might  have  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  Elchee's  belief  in  the  occult  sciences, 
but  even  these  were  pleased  at  the  consideration  given  to 
what  he  deemed  their  prejudices." 

COSTUME. 

It  is  remarked  as  extraordinary  that  an  Asiatic  nation  so 
much  charmed  by  show  and  brilliancy,  and  possessed  of  so 
lively  an  imagination  as  the  Persians  are,  should  have 
adopted  for  their  apparel  the  dark  and  sombre  hues  which 
are  now  universal  among  all  ranks,  and  give  them  an 
appearance  of  melancholy,  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  their  real  temperament.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
race  of  kings  who  preceded  the  present  dynasty,  their  dress 
displayed  an  air  of  gaiety ;  but  at  present,  brown,  olive, 
green,  and  blue,  of  dark  tints,  are  the  prevailing  colours. 
Their  chief  garments  are — a  pair  of  very  wide  trousers, 
reaching  below  the  ancle — a  shirt  extending  a  few  inches 
below  the  hips,  over  the  trowsers — a  tight  vest,  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  furnished  with  sleeves,  ex- 
tending to  the  wrist,  but  open  at  the  elbows — and  a  long 
vest  reaching  to  the  ancle,  but  fitting  tight  to  the  body  only 
as  far  as  the  hips,  and  then  buttoning  at  the  side.  Around 
the  waist  is  bound  a  sash,  of  Cashmerian  shawl,  or  of  the 
common  shawl  of  the  country,  or  of  English  chintz,  or  of 
flowered  muslin  ;  its  size,  when  unrolled,  being  about  eight 
yards  long  and  one  broad  In  this  is  stuck  a  small  dagger, 
ornamented  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessor,  and 
exhibiting  all  gradations  between  an  enameled  pummel 
set  in  precious  stones,  and  a  common  handle  of  bone  or 
wood.  The  head-dress  is  a  black  sheep-skin  cap,  about 
one  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  used  formerly  to  be  en- 
circled with  a  shawl ;  but,  at  present,  this  is  a  distinction 
confined  to  a  privileged  few.  The  coverings  for  the  feet  are 
very  carefully  attended  to.  In  winter,  a  thick  woollen  sock 
is  worn  ;  and  in  the  air,  or  during  a  journey,  the  legs  and 
feet  are  bound  round  with  a  long  bandage  of  cloth,  which 
is  increased  with  the  advance  of  the  cold.  The  slipper  is 
remarkable  for  turning  up  at  the  toe,  and  for  its  formidable 
iron  heels,  which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  are 
often  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  by  beating  with 
them  on  the  offender's  mouth. 

Jewels  are  not  generally  worn,  except  hy  the  king,  who 
displays  them  with  an  excessive  profusion.  His  subjects 
assert  that  when  the  monarch  is  dressed  in  his  most  splen- 
did robes,  and  is  seated  in  the  sun,  the  eye  cannot  gaze  on 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  attire  ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
boast  is  well  confirmed  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Sketches  of  Persia,  referring  to  the  occasion  of  the  audience 
given  to  the  envoy  of  the  Governor-general  of  India.  "  His 
dress  baffled  all  description.  The  ground  of  his  robes  was 
white ;  but  he  was  so  covered  with  jewels  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  their  splendour,  from  his  being  seated  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  played  upon  them,  was  so  dazzling,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  which 
combined  to  give  such  amazing  brilliancy  to  his  whole 
figure."  Perhaps  no  monarch  in  the  universe  possesses 
jewels  of  equal  value  with  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  ;  the 
finest  of  them  were  plundered  by  Nadir  Shah  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  of  Delhi.  Among  them  is  the  "sea  of  light," 
which  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  carats,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  diamond  of  the  finest  lustre  in 
the  world ;  the  "  crown  of  the  moon,"  weighing  one  hundred 
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and  forty-six  carats,  is  also  a  splendid  stone.  These  two 
are  the  principal  in  a  pair  of  bracelets  valued  at  near  a 
million  sterling ;  those  in  the  crown  are  also  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  value. 

This  notice  of  the  costume  of  the  Persians  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  mention  of  that  very  important 
ornament  of  their  faces — the  beard.  The  hair  is  completely 
shaven  from  their  heads,  with  the  excejtion  of  a  small  tuft 
on  the  crown,  and  two  locks  behind  the  ears ;  but  their 
beards  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  to  reach  a  much  larger 
size  than  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  spread  more  about 
the  ears  and  temples.  Indeed  the  attention  with  which  a 
Persian  cultivates  this  cherished  appendage  to  his  chin  is 
of  the  most  anxious  kind ;  and  if  he  can  succeed  in  render- 
ing it  remarkable  for  its  length,  the  rich  blackness  of  its 
hue,  or  the  fine  glossy  smoothness  of  its  texture,  the  con- 
sideration which  it  then  obtains  him  is  deemed  the  ample 
reward  of  his  exertions.  But  this  enviable  distinction  is 
lot  to  be  lightly  purchased,  for  the  operation  of  dyeing  the 
beard  black,  according  to  the  almost  universal  custom,  is 
unpleasant  in  itself,  and  must  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight. 
It  is  always  performed  in  the  hot  bath,  because  the  hair, 
being  well  saturated  with  moisture,  then  imbibes  the  colour 
better.  A  thick  paste  of  Khenna  is  first  plastered  in  profu- 
sion over  the  beard,  and  allowed  to  remain  an  hour ;  it  is 
then  washed  off,  leaving  the  hair  of  a  very  strong  orange 
colour,  bordering  upon  that  of  brickdust.  A  similar  paste 
of  indigo  powder  is  then  employed  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
this  second  process,  to  be  well  executed,  requires  two  full 
hours.  During  the  whole  of  the  operation,  the  patient  lies 
quietly  fiat  upon  his  back;  whilst  the  dye  (especially  the 
indigo,  which  is  a  great  astringent)  contracts  the  features  of 
his  face  in  a  very  mournful  manner,  and  causes  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  visage  to  smart  and  burn.  When  the 
indigo  is  at  last  washed  off,  the  beard  is  of  a  very  dark 
bottle-green,  and  becomes  a  jet-black  only  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

MANNERS  AND  USAGES. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  like  their  countrymen  in 
general,  are  extremely  affable  and  polite ;  and  they  possess 
the  same  liveliness  of  imagination  and  volubility  of  tongue 
which  has  gained  for  their  nation  the  appellation  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  Asia.  The  higher  ranks  among  this  people 
are  most  carefully  instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  exterior 
manner  and  deportment.  "  Nothing,"  says  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, "can  exceed  their  politeness;  and  in  their  social  hours, 
when  formality  is  banished,  their  conversation  is  delightful.' 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Persian  character  is  sullied  by  the 
debasing  vices  of  falsehood  and  duplicity,  the  practice  of 
which  they  even  attempt  to  defend,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  Their 
assertions  are  therefore  always  suspected,  and  the  oaths 
which  they  use,  to  attest  their  veracity,  are  only  proofs  of 
their  want  of  it.  They  swear  by  the  head  of  the  king,  by 
that  of  the  person  they  address,  by  their  own,  by  that  of 
their  son,  that  they  are  not  saying  what  is  false  ;  and  if  all 
these  fail  to  convince,  they  sometimes  exclaim,  "Believe 
me;  for  though  a  Persian,  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

The  Persians  are  less  luxurious  in  their  habits  than  the 
Turks;  insteadof  reclining  on  cushions,  they  sit  erect  on  a 
thick  felt,  called  nummud,  their  feet  being  drawn  up  under 
them,  and  their  bodies  thus  resting  on  their  heels.  This  is  a 
posture  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to  place  themselves  in, 
with  any  regard  to  comfort ;  indeed,  until  long  practice  has 
rendered  it  familiar  to  them,  their  limbs  get  cramped  if  they 
retain  it  for  half  an  hour.  Like  other  Mohammedan  nations, 
the  Persians  rise  with  the  dawn  ;  for  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Koran,  the  first  of  the  mussulman's  five  daily 
prayers  must  be  said  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 
They  begin  by  performing,  with  their  right  hands,  the  ab- 
lutions which  their  religion  enjoins,  the  left  hand  never 
being  used  by  this  people,  except  in  the  humblest  offices. 
They  then  unroll  their  carpets,  and  kneel  down,  placing 
their  hands,  with  closed  palms,  on  their  breasts,  and  turning 
the  face,  as  nearly  as  they  can  guess,  in  the  direction  of  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  which  constitutes  their  kebla,  or  point 
of  adoration.  In  this  attitude  they  repeat  their  prayers, 
generally  in  a  mumbling  tone,  at  intervals  touching  the 
ground,  or  rather  carpet,  with  the  forehead.  Their  fast  is 
tlicii  broken  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  few  sweatmeats,  and  a 
Kalioun,  or  water  pipe,  for  the  Persians  are  passionately 
fond  of  tobacco,  smoking  it  almost  incessantly,  from  the 
moment  they  rise,  till  they  retire  to  rest ;  it  constitutes 
iudced  tlie  principal  source  of  amuiemcnt  to  a  man  of  for- 


tune. About  noon,  the  second  prayer  is  said ;  after  which 
the  good  mussulman  may  safely  satisfy  his  appetite  with 
more  substantial  fare  in  the  shape  of  breakfast.  Towards 
afternoon,  a  third  prostration  and  mumbling  takes  place, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  the  fourth  commences.  An 
hour  after  that  is  finished,  dinner  is  taken,  the  meal  of 
greatest  luxury  and  of  longest  duration  in  Persia,  as  in 
other  countries.  The  fifth  and  last  holy  duty  of  the  day  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  be  performed  before  he  retires  to  rest  for  the  night. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Persia  never  to  enter  a  room  in  boots 
or  slippers,  but  to  leave  them  at  the  door ;  this  arises  chiefly 
from  the  sacred  character  with  which  the  carpet  covering 
the  floor  is  invested,  on  account  of  its  being  used  in  the 
performance  of  prayer.  A  compliance  with  this  usage 
is  always  expected  from  foreigners,  and  seldom  refused. 
Another  point  of  Persian  etiquette  is  to  keep  the  head 
covered ;  and  our  countrymen  speak  of  being  obliged  to 
dine  in  their  cocked  hats  and  feathers  as  a  far  more  trouble- 
some extremity  of  politeness  than  leaving  their  shoes  at 
the  door. 

MODE  OF  LIVING. 

The  Persians  are  fond  of  society;  and  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  provisions,  together  with  the  great  plenty  of 
fruit,  enables  even  the  lowest  order  of  citizens  to  live  well. 
The  poorer  classes  subsist  principally  upon  bread,  fruits, 
and  water ;  and  the  repasts  of  the  higher  consist  of  simple 
fare,  their  cookery  being  free  from  all  devices  for  stimu- 
lating the  appetite.  Sweetmeats  and  confections  form  a 
leading  feature  in  their  entertainments;  and  the  consump- 
tion oP  these  articles  is  immense.  Indeed  the  shops  most 
frequently  recurring  in  Isfahan  are  those  for  the  sale  of 
sweetmeats,  which  are  arranged  very  neatly  in  large  China 
vases,  clean  glass  vessels,  and  bright  brass  platters.  The 
people  excel  in  their  composition,  importing  their  sugar 
from  India,  and  their  sugar-candy  from  China.  As  Mo- 
hammedans, the  Persians  are  forbidden  to  cat  the  flesh  of 
the  hog,  and  they  are  also  interdicted  from  the  use  of 
wine.  The  latter  rule  is  often  broken;  and  as,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "there  is  equal  sin  in  a  glass  and  a  flagon," 
they  usually,  when  they  do  drink,  indulge  to  excess. 

The  best  mode  of  illustrating  a  Persian  entertainment 
will  be  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  account 
of  a  dinner  given  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  by  the  prime 
minister  of  the  late  Prince  Royal  of  Persia.  The  ceremony 
of  reception  being  concluded,  kaliouns  were  presented, — 
then  coffee  served  in  very  small  cups,  and  without  cream 
or  sugar.  Kaliouns  succeeded;  then  tea  in  large  cups; 
and  after  a  conversation  of  ten  minutes,  the  minister  gave 
a  signal  for  dinner  to  be  brought.  Several  servants  im- 
mediately entered  bearing  a  long  narrow  roll  of  flowered 
cotton  in  their  arms,  which  they  spread  on  the  carpet  before 
the  whole  company,  who  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
room.  This  table-cloth,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  such  an 
expression,  is  called  sofra,  and  Mr.  Morier  says  it  is  used 
so  long  unchanged,  that  the  accumulated  fragments  of 
former  meals  collect  into  a  musty  paste,  emitting  no  very 
savoury  smell ;  but  the  Persians  are  content,  for  they  say  that 
changing  the  sofra  brings  ill  luck.  The  next  service  was 
to  set  a  piece  of  thin  bread  or  cake  before  each  guest,  to  be 
used  as  a  plate  and  napkin.  Then  came  a  tray  between 
every  two  persons  containing  the  following  articles  of  food  : 
two  bowls  of  sherbet,  each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of 
delicate  and  elegant  workmanship, — two  dishes  of  pillau, 
composed  of  rice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter,  boiled  fowls, 
raisins,  and  a  little  saffron, — two  plates  with  melons  sliced, 
— two  others  containing  a  dozen  kabobs,  or  morsels  of  dry 
broiled  meat, — and  a  dish  presenting  a  fowl  roasted  to  a 
cinder.  The  whole  party  being  thus  supplied,  "  the  host," 
says  Sir  R.  Porter,  "  gave  the  signal  for  falling  to;  a  com- 
mand that  seemed  to  be  understood  literally,  for  every  back 
became  bent,  every  face  was  brought  close  to  the  point  of 
attack,  and  every  jaw  in  an  instant  was  in  motion."  The 
Persians  advanced  their  chins  close  to  the  dishes,  and  verv 
dexterously  scooped  off  the  contents  into  their  mouths, 
with  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand ;  and 
the  good  things  passed  in  rapid  succession  from  the  board, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  "  I 
must  say,"  continues  this  gentleman,  "  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  silent  repast  in  my  life,  nor  one  where  the  sounds  of 
mastication  were  so  audible ;  and  I  could  only  think  of  a 
similar  range  of  respectable  quadrupeds,  with  their  heads  not 
further  from  their  troughs  than  ours  were  from  the  trays. 
For  vay  part,  whenever  I  wished  to  avail  rayself  of  the 
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heaps  of  Rood  provender  on  mine,  at  everj- attempt  to  throw 
a.  little  rice  into  my  mouth,  it  disappeared  up  my  sleeve;  so 
that  after  several  unsuccessful  essays,  I  gave  uptUo  enjoy- 
ment of  this  most  savoury  dish  of  the  feast,  and  contented 
myself  with  a  dry  kabob  or  two. "  ... 

But  if  our  countrymen  were  awkward  m  their  attempts 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  customs  of  their  Persian 
hosts,  the  latter  displayed  an  equal  degree  of  clumsiness, 
when,  in  the  excess  of  their  pohteness,  they  endeavoured  to 
conform  to  the  fashions  of  Europe.  During  the  stay  of 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  embassy  at  Isfahan,  the  king  s  lord 
high  treasurer,  or  second  minister,  invited  that  gentleman 
and  his  suite  to  a  dinner,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
guests,  was  laid  out  in  imitation  of  an  Enghsh  entertain- 
ment.    The  following  is  Mr.  Morier's  account  of  it. 

"  On  a  number  of  rude  unpainted  tables,  some  high, 
some  low,  arranged  in  the  horse-shoe  fashion,  were  heaped 
all  the  various  dishes  which  compose  a  Persian  entertain- 
ment, not  in  symmetrical  order,  for  their  number  made 
that  impossible,  but  positively  piled  one  upon  the  other,  so 
that  stewed  fowl  lay  under  roasted  lamb,  omelet  under 
stewed  fowl,  eggs  under  omelet,  and  rice  under  all,  and  so 
on.  Every  European  was  provided  with  a  knife,  fork, 
napkin  and  plate  ;  but  the  poor  Persians,  alas  !  made  but 
rueful  work  of  it.  Some  were  seated  upon  chairs  so  high 
that  they  towered  far  above  the  alpine  scenery  of  meats  and 
stews ;  others  again  were  seated  so  low  that  they  were  lost 
in  the  valleys.  There  was  much  amusement  in  observing 
how  awkwardly  they  went  to  work,  and  how  great  was  the 
indignation  which  broke  out  upon  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
most  ravenous  of  them  who,  out  of  compliment  to  us, 
were  deprived  of  their  full  range  over  such  a  scene  of 
good  cheer." 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

IsFVHAN  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  empire,  being 
the  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  between  India  and 
Persia,  Turkey  and  Cabul.  Its  merchants  resemble,  in 
their  general  character,  those  of  Bushire  and  Shiraz,  and 
form  a  distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
They  avoid  all  political  connexions,  and  thus  they  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  considerable  security  ;  for  the  plunder  of  a 
merchant  without  the  pretext  of  some  such  interference  on 
his  part,  would  shake  all  confidence  and  be  productive  of 
much  injury  to  the  state.  They  are  nevertheless  extremely 
circumspect;  and  all  their  mercantile  correspondence  is 
carried  on  in  cipher,  every  person  having  a  different  one, 
known  only  to  himself  and  his  agents.     The  authenticitv  of 


their  bills  depends,  not,  as  With  us,  upon  the  signature, 
but  upon  the  seal,  which  has  engraven  on  it  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  the  date  at  which  it  was 
cut.  The  seal-cutter  keeps  a  register  of  every  seal  he 
makes,  and  if  one  is  stolen  or  lost,  his  life  would  answer  the 
crime  of  making  another  exactly  resembling  it. 

Some  merchants  make  a  display  of  their  wealth ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  their  habits  are  frugal,  and  even 
penurious.  Tlie  lower  class  are  often  very  avaricious  and 
sordid ;  and  some  of  them,  from  indulging  in  the  habit  of 
acquiring  money,  become  perfect  misers  by  the  time  they 
reach  old  age.  When  the  British  mission  was  at  Isfahan 
the  jwpular  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  this  belief; 
and  the  following  story  was  related  as  a  fact,  exhibiting, 
certainly,  a  wonderful  refinement  in  the  art  of  combining 
economy  with  enjoyment.  A  merchant  who  had  lately 
died  at  Isfahan,  and  left  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  so 
great  a  niggard,  that  for  many  years  he  deprived  himself 
and  his  son,  a  young  boy,  of  every  support  except  a  ciust  of 
coarse  bread.  He  was  however  one  day  tempted  by  the 
description  which  a  friend  gave  him  of  the  flavour  of  cheese, 
to  buy  a  small  piece ;  but  before  he  got  home,  he  begap  to 
reproach  himself  with  extri^'agance,  and  instead  of  eating 
the  cheese,  he  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  contented  himself, 
and  obliged  his  child  t{^,be  so  also,  with  rubbing  the 
crust  against  the  bottle,  enjoying  the  cheese  in  imagina- 
tion. One  day  that  he  returned  home  later  than  usual,  he 
found  his  son  eating  his  crust  and  rubbing  it  against  the 
door.  "  What  are  you  about,  you  fool  ?"  was  his  exclama- 
tion. "  It  is  dinner-time,  father ;  you  have  the  key,  so  I 
could  not  open  the  door  ;— I  was  rubbing  my  bread  against 
it,  because  I  could  not  get  to  the  bottle."  "  Cannot  you  go 
without  cheese  one  day,  you  luxurious  little  rascal  ?  You'll 
never  be  rich,"  added  the  angry  miser,  as  he  kicked  the  poor 
boy  for  not  being  able  to  deny  himself  the  ideal  gratification. 

The  manufactures  of  Isfahan  are  various;  the  richest  of 
them  is  that  of  brocade,  which  is  carried  to  considerable 
perfection.  This  article  is  worn  by  the  Persians  for  their 
outer  garments  on  gala  days  ;  and  the  kalaats,  or  dresses  of 
honour,  which  the  king  and  his  sons  confer,  are  made  of  it 
Silks  and  satins  are  also  manufactured;  and  the  cotton 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  wrought 
into  cloths  of  different  qualities,  the  principal  of  which 
resembles  nankeen,  and  is  worn  by  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant.  It  is  also  exported  to  Russia  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  being  used  for  the  undress  of  the  Russian 
soldiery.  Paper,  gunpowder,  sword-blades,  glass,  and  earth- 
enware, are  also  manufactured,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
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THE  SONAH  WALLAH. 
TfiE  occupations  of  the  Hindoos  depend  upon  their 
ca«te,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
ever  employed  in  regulating  the  social  condition  of  a 
community  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  soids. 
All  trades  in  India  are  confined  to  the  Soodras,  who 
comprehend  the  lowest,  and  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, of  the  four  great  integral  divisions  of  the  people. 
The  Shastra  prohibits  the  exercise  of  all  mechanical 
arts  by  the  three  superior  castes  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
undertaken  by  Soodras,  who  are  not  prohibited  the 
exercise  of  such  employments,  and  pursued  from 
father  to  son  in  succession.  A  Hindoo  would  think  it 
not  only  morally  unjust,  but  an  act  of  spiritual  dere- 
liction, to  engage  in  an  occupation  which  had  not  been 
first  followed  by  his  father ;  and  so  strictly  does  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  adhere  to  this  conventional 
custom,  that  a  deviation  from  it  is  seldom  to  be 
detected.  They  have  a  great  idea  of  hereditary 
claims,  and  imagine  that  a  man  dishonours  his  race 
b)'  adopting  any  mode  of  life  or  profession  which  had 
not  been  pursued  by  his  forefathers  through  a  remote 
succession  of   generations. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  divided  into  four  Castes, 
Brahmins,  Cshatryas,  Vaisyas,  and  Soodras.  The 
first  are  said,  in  their  sacred  scriptures,  to  have  issued, 
at  the  creation,  from  Brahma's  mouth,  the  second 
from  his  arms,  the  third  from  his  thighs,  and  the 
fourth  from  his  feet.  The  latter  are  looked  upon  by 
the  three  superior  classes  as  comparatively  ignoble, 
and  consequently  degraded.  The  Brahmins  are  ex- 
clusively set  apart  for  the  priesthood  and  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  state,  as  being  the  most 
important  and  influential  vocations,  as  well  as  the 
most  dignified.  To  the  Cshatryas  is  committed  the 
executive  ;  from  these,  therefore,  the  armies  of  their 
governments  are  drawn.  The  Vaisyas  have  the 
direction  of  commerce,  so  that  among  this  caste  are 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  persons  in  Hindostan. 
To  the  Soodras  are  left,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  superiors,  all  mechanical  and  servile  employ- 
ments. 

These  absurd  distinctions  have  produced  a  para- 
lysing effect  upon  the  moral  energies  of  the  people, 
by  enslaving,  and  thus  enervating,  their  minds,  and 
deadening  the  natural  impulses  of  their  ambition. 
Their  sphere  of  action  being,  therefore,  circumscribed, 
the  mass  feel  that  they  are  nationally  degraded 
by  being  kept  in  those  fetters  which  prevent  them 
from  rising  to  a  high  moral  elevation.  The  Brah- 
mins, under  the  influence  of  this  baneful  system,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  haughty,  ignorant,  and  sensual 
race,  arrogant  on  account  of  their  prodigious  influ- 
ence, tyrannical  from  excess  of  power,  and  sensual 
from  unrestraint,  the  indulgence  of  every  animal 
tendency  being  so  readily  within  their  reach.  They 
are,  in  fact,  encouraged  by  their  social  position  to 
gratify  their  carnal  propensities,  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate their  mental  powers,  while  the  Soodras,  who 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  people — except  here 
and  there  a  few,  who,  under  any  condition  of  things, 
will  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  common  minds — 
are  involved  in  a  degree  of  barbarism  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  herds  of  the  forest.  The  traces  of  a  very 
high  order  of  mind  so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of 
India  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  render  it  a 
matter  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  moral  aspect 
in  this  fine  country  should  be  now  so  dark  and  un- 
promising. Let  Tis,  however,  confidingly  hope,  as  we 
appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  vast  civil  changes  in  the 
■whole  social  fabric,  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  words  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized,  not 
only  throughout   the    extensive   peninsula  of  Hin- 


dostan, but  in  still  more  distant  lands,  that  "  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  With  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

So  degraded  is  the  domestic  condition  of  tha 
Soodras  that,  in  the  institutes  of  Menu,  in  which  are 
comprised  the  civil  and  religious  codes  of  Hindoo 
law,  the  Brahmins  are  forbidden  even  to  give  them 
spiritual  counsel,  or  to  inform  them  of  tlie  legal 
expiation  for  their  sins.  These  low-caste  Hindoos 
are  so  universally  despised  by  the  Brahmins,  that  the 
only  way  they  can  obtain  from  them  the  benefits  of 
religious  communion  is  by  consenting  to  perform  the 
most  menial  and  debasing  oflices.  They  sweep  the 
houses  of  those  spiritual  despots,  wash  their  feet, 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  fetch  water,  wood,  and 
clay,  for  the  temple  sacrifices,  and  attend  the  func- 
tionaries during  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  their  daily 
worship; — these  arrogant  priests  thinking  all  the  while 
that  their  menials  are  highly  favoured  by  their  con- 
descending to  appoint  them  to  duties,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  rational  judgment,  would  be  much 
more  "  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 
A  Soodra  who  is  constantly  employed  in  doing  ser- 
vice to  a  Brahmin  is  declared  in  the  Shastra  to  have 
acted  meritoriously ;  but  he  who  withholds  these  ser- 
vices, and  despises  the  priesthood,  is  declared  to  be 
doomed  to  everlasting  torment.  "  Some  of  the 
Soodras,"  says  Mr.  Ward  *,  "  reverence  Brahmins  as 
gods,  and  the  whole  of  the  '  swinish  multitude'  pay 
them  exterior  honours.  In  bowing  to  a  Brahmin, 
the  Soodra  raises  his  joined  hands  to  his  forehead, 
and  gently  bows  his  head.  The  Brahmin  never  re- 
turns the  compliment,  but  gives  the  Soodra  a  bless- 
ing, extending  the  right  hand  a  little,  as  a  person 
would  do  when  carrying  water  in  it.  In  bowing  to  a 
Brahmin,  the  sins  of  the  Soodra  enter  the  fire  which, 
by  art  eastern  figure,  is  said  to  lodge  in  the  Brahmin's 
hand,  and  are  consumed.  If  a  Brahmin  stretch  out 
his  hand  before  a  Soodra  have  bowed  to  him,  he  will 
sink  into  a  state  of  misery ;  and  if  a  Soodra  meet  a 
Brahmin  and  do  not  bow  to  him,  he  will  meet  with  a 
like  fate."  Such  is  the  state  of  civil  degradation  in 
which  a  population  amounting  nearly  to  a  hundred 
millions  is  involved,  in  this  era  of  progressing  civi- 
lization. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Soodras,  with  reference  to  that  vast  community  of 
which  they  constitute  so  large  a  proportion,  because 
it  is  almost  exclusively  from  this  caste  that  the  me- 
chanical arts  are  exercised  in  India. 

The  Sonah  Wallah  is  a  worker  in  the  precious 
metals,  Sonah  signifying  gold,  and  Wallah,  a  fellow, 
a  word  used  in  Ilindoostanee  as  an  affix  to  a  number 
of  designations  implying  the  character  or  occupation 
of  different  persons.  It  is,  in  fact,  applied  to  all 
classes  of  people.  For  instance,  "  an  English  gene- 
ral," says  Captain  Luard,  "  is  called  a  hurrah  topee 
wallah,  great  bat  fellow;  the  king's  infantry  are  always 
designated  loll  coatee  wallahs,  red-coated  fellows ;  there 
are  many  bhole  acha  wallahs,  very  good  fellows,  but 
many  more  hurrah  charab  tvallahs,  very  bad  fellows." 

The  Sonah  Wallah  comes  to  your  house  for  half  a 
rupee,  or  about  a  shilling  a  day,  though  he  generally 
contrives  to  defraud  you  of  at  least  treble  the  amount. 
He  brings  with  him  all  his  implements,  which  are  few 
and  simple  in  the  extreme.  They  consist  of  a  small 
sigharee,  or  forge,  to  which  are  attached  several 
iron  rings,  turned  up  over  the  charcoal  to  receive  his 
erudbles, — a  tin  tube,  a  pair  of  slight  iron  tongs, 
a  pair  of  small  pliers,  a  hammer,  a  couple  of  earthen 
saucers,  and  a  rude  anvil,  consisting   of  a   piece  of 

*  See  hU  valuable  work  on  the  History,  Literature,  and  My- 
thology of  the  Hindoos, — vol.  i.,  p.  32. 
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flint  secured  in.  a  rough  iron  frame.  With  these 
few  and  very  imperfect  instruments,  he  contrives  to 
perform  all  the  nice  and  various  operations  of  his 
craft. 

After  having  arranged  his  forge,  and  lighted  the 
charcoal,  be  takes  the  gold  with  which  you  furnish 
him,  puts  it  into  one  of  the  receptacles,  and  throws 
in  a  small  quantity  of  borax  in  order  to  flux  it  the 
more  readily.  He  then  places  the  crucible  upon  his 
sigharee  in  a  bed  of  kindled  charcoal,  applies  the 
end  of  the  tin  tube  under  the  earthen  saucer,  con- 
taining the  precious  deposit,  and  blowing  at  the  other 
extremity,  raises  an  ardent  flame  directly  round  it. 
The  gold  usually  employed  on  these  occasions  is  the 
gold  mohur,  which  is  the  current  gold  coin  of  the 
country,  and  worth  about  32s.  sterling.  Here  a  man  is 
not  amenable  before  a  judicial  tribunal  for  defacing 
the  king's  image.  As  soon  as  the  gold  is  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  the  Sonah  Wallah  generally  contrives  to  secure 
some  of  the  metal  for  his  own  private  purposes  by 
throwing  into  the  flux  a  small  quantity  of  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid.  This  causes  an  immediate  effervescence, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  fused  ore  escapes,  and  is 
secured  among  the  charcoal,  from  which  the  wily 
rogue  separates  it  at  his  leisure  when  he  returns  to 
I  his  own  home.  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he 
stirs  the  contents  of  his  crucible  with  a  copper  rod, 
a  portion  of  which  melts,  so  that  the  mass,  when 
weighed  after  fluxing,  appears  to  have  sustained  little 
or  no  loss.  This  is  a  very  common  practice,  and  so 
dexterous  are  these  fellows  at  this  sort  of  knavery, 
as  invariably  to  escape  detection,  though  I  be- 
lieve an  instance  seldom  or  never  occurs  that  they 
do  not  defraud  their  employers  of  a  portion  of  the 
gold  put  into  their  hands.  Their  skill  is  so  admi- 
rable, that  few  think  of  questioning  their  honesty, 
for  with  a  hammer,  anvil,  and  pliers  alone,  they  con- 
trive to  make  the  most  beautiful  trinkets,  such  as 
bangles,  or  ankle-rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  finger- 
rings,  and  chains  ;  their  fingers  being  so  small,  taper, 
and  flexible,  that  they  supply  the  place  of  a  variety 
of  tools  which  are  indispensable  to  European  arti- 
ficers. I  have  seen,  made  by  these  itinerant  gold- 
smiths, chains  apparently  of  the  most  complicated 
structure,  which  I  do  not  think  could  have  been  pro- 
duced with  equal  nicety  in  Europe.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  use  very  great  despatch,  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  exquisite  neatness  of  their 
workmanship. 

The  Sonah  Wallah,  in  Captain  Luard's  drawing,  is 
a  Mohammedan,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence, 
except  in  the  north  of  India,  and  here  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  are  among  those  who  have  proselyted 
from  the  creed  of  Brahma  to  that  of  Islam.  Many  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  disgusted 
with  the  severe  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
rigid  prejudices  of  caste,  have  relinquished  the  gor- 
geous mummeries  of  a  complicated  and  unintelligible 
polytheism,  for  the  less  barbarous,  though  not  much 
purer,  worship  of  the  Arabian  impostor.  The  converts 
have  naturally  retained  the  trades  to  which  they  were 
bred,  and  thus  we  find  the  Mohammedan  apparently 
assuming  the  especial  occupation  of  a  Hindoo.  In 
the  picture  which  heads  this  article,  the  Sonah  Wallah 
is  represented  at  work  in  the  virandah  of  a  large 
house,  and  the  two  women  are  probably  ayahs  or  dry- 
nurses  belonging  to  the  domestic  establishment, 
amusing  themselves  by  watching  the  progress  of  his 
dexterous  labours.  C. 

[Our  en<,Taving  is  copied  from  one  of  Cuptam  Luard's  beautiful 
prints,  illustrative  of  the  sceneiy,  manners,  and  customs, 
of  various  parts  of  India ;  a  work  tliat  only  requires  to 
l>e  better  kuown,  to  be  geuerally  admired.] 


As  pleasant  and  as  much  desired  as  fair  weather  is  wont  to 
be,  and  as  much  as  we  use  to  be  discontented  at  a  lowerin!^ 
and  dropping  sky,  yet  the  one  is  no  less  necessary  nor  usefiPl 
in  Its  season  than  the  other.  For  too  interrupted  a  com-se 
of  heat  and  sunshine  would  make  the  season  fruitful  in 
nothing  but  in  caterpillars,  or  such  kind  of  vermin,  and  in 
diseases ;  and  is  far  more  proper  to  fill  graves  than  barns. 
Whereas  seasonable  vicissitudes  of  clouds,  and  cloudy 
weather,  make  both  the  ground  fruitful,  and  the  season 
healthful.  Thus  in  our  outward  condition,  too  long  and 
constant  a  prosperity  is  wont  to  make  the  soul  barren  of  all 
but  such  wantonness  as  'tis  ill  to  be  fruitful  of;  and  the 
interposition  of  seasonable  afflictions,  is  as  necessary  and 
advantageous,  as  it  can  be  unwelcome.  But  the  considera- 
tion that  chiefly  entertained  me  was  this;  that  as  here  to 
make  the  earth  fruitful,  the  face  of  heaven  must  be  now 
and  then  obscured  and  overcast,  and  we  must  be  deprived 
of  the  welcome  pleasure  of  the  sun,  to  receive  the  fertilizing 
benefit  of  the  rain ;  so  such  is  our  condition  here  below, 
that  our  perverseness  makes  it  necessary  that  God  should 
oftentimes  appear  to  frown  upon  us,  to  make  us  fruitful  in 
those  works,  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  his  smiles. 
But  oh  !  how  happy  shall  we  be  in  that  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting day,  when  our  condition  shall  be  as  blessed  in  not 
requiring  vicissitudes,  as  not  being  subject  to  them ;  when 
the  sunshine  alone  shall  perform  alt  that  is  wont  to  be  done 
here,  both  by  it  and  the  rain;  and  the  soul,  like  Egypt, 
being  fruitful  without  the  assistance  of  clouds,  we  shall 
not  need  to  have  our  joys  eclipsed,  to  have  our  graces  kept 
from  being  so,  or  to  make  our  light  shine  the  brighter; 
when  we  shall  not  need  to  have  our  love  weaned  from 
inferior  or  undue  objects,  by  any  experience  of  their  imper- 
fections, since  the  clear  discovery  that  God  will  vouchsafe 
us  of  his  own  excellencies,  will  abundantly  suffice  to  confine 
our  aflfections  to  them.  And  as  the  works  wherein  we 
are  to  be  fruitful  in  heaven,  will  be  but  to  admire  and  thank 
him  that  is  infinite  in  beauty,  and  in  goodness,  the  per- 
fecter  sight  and  fruition  we  shall  have  of  his  astonishing, 
as  well  as  ravishing  attributes,  will  but  pro|)ortionably 
increase  our  wonder  and  our  praises,  and  will  naturally 

make  us  as  grateful  for  such  a  state,  as  happpy  in  it. 

Boyle. 


I  AM  persuaded  that  the  more  we  inquire  and  search  into 
the  economy  of  Nature,  so  far  from  finding  any  defects,  we 
shall  have  more  and  more  reason  to  be  convinced  that  not 
only  every  bird,  but  every  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  chief  object 
of  a  naturalist  should  be  always  to  "look  through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  if  we  do  so  witli  a  sincere  desire 
to  bo  benefited  by  the  survey,  we  shall  have  fresh  cause 
for  wonder  and  admiration,  and  find  our  minds  more  fitted 
to  receive  the  good  impressions  which  such  a  study  must 
produce. Jesse. 


That  which  the  French  proverb  hath  of  sickness,  is  true 
of  all  evils,  that  they  come  on  horseback,  and  go  away  on 
foot :  we  have  often  seen  a  sudden  fall,  or  one  meal's  surfeit 
hath  stuck  by  many  to  their  graves;  whereas  pleasures 
come  like  oxen,  slow  and  heavily,  and  go  away  like  post- 
horses,  upon  the  spur.  Sorrows,  because  they  are  lingering 
guests,  I  will  entertain  but  moderately ;  knowing  that  tlie 
more  they  are  made  of,  the  longer  they  will  continue: 
and  for  pleasures,  because  they  stay  not,  and  do  but  call  to 
drink  at  my  door,  I  will  use  them  as  passengers  with  slight 
respect.  He  is  his  own  best  friend,  that  makes  least  of  both 
of  them. — Bishop  Hall. 


All  sublimities  should  be  short;  the  mind  cannot  bo 
transported  long,  and  it  is  glad  to  recover  its  natural  and 
ordinary  train;  a  passive  sort  of  content  is  the  best  state. 
— H.  More. 


Truth  considered  in  itself,  and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it, 
may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle  spring  or  water-source,  warm 
from  the  genial  earth,  and  breathing  up  into  the  snowdrift 
that  is  piled  over  and  around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the 
obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes 
its  way  increases  its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested 
in  its  course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss, 
and  waits  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and 
again  roll  onwards. — Coiebidue. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
No.  IV.     TuE  Needle  Rocks. 

Amidst  the  vast  variety  of  natural  curiosities  with 
which  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  known  to  abound,  there 
are  few  more  striking  or  remarkable  than  the  rocks 
which  bear  the  name  of  Tue  Needles.  The  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  chalk  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
stupendous  clilTs  above  them,  are  composed,  their 
detached  and  isolated  position,  and  their  pictu- 
resque form,  combine  to  invest  them  with  a  peculiar 
effect.  These  rocky  fi-agments  present  themselves 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  channel  which 
■separates  it  from  the  main  land.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  termination  of  the  lofty  chalk  range,  which, 
commencing  on  the  eastern  side  with  what  are  called 
the  Culver  Cliffs,  runs  entirely  across  the  island,  and 
di\idcs  it  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  soil  and  strata 
of  which  are  essentially  different. 

At  a  remote  period,  no  doubt,  the  range  extended 
in  this  direction  much  further  into  the  sea,  perhaps, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  supposed*,  as  far  as  the 
Shingle-rock,  which  still  appears  much  above  the 
water  at  half-ebb,  and  rears  its  dangerous  head  at 
two  or  three  miles'  distance  from  the  shore.  At  all 
events,  however  far  the  line  of  land  may  have  here 
stretched  out  in  former  days,  the  Needles  arc  all  that 
now  remain  of  it,  the  sea,  by  continually  beating 
against  it  on  both  sides,  having  worn  away  and 
undermined  the  less  durable  parts,  leaving  only  these 
more  solid  portions. 

It  must,  we  think,  very  naturally  strike  spectators 
that  these  rocks  answer  but  little,  in  their  shape,  to 
the  name  they  possess.  But  tliis  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  things 
still  preserved  when  the  original  reason  of  the  name 
no  longer  exists.  The  origin  of  the  name,  however, 
in  the  present  case,  is  not,  as  it  often  happens,  lost 
and  forgotten.  It  is  known  that  near  to  these  there 
formerly  existed  a  tall,  circular  shaft  of  chalk,  which, 
though  of  only  a  small  diameter,  towered  to  the 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point  towards  its 
summit.  This  column,  it  appears,  not  unjustly  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Needle.  From  this  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  the  other  three  rocks,  without 
having  any  claim  to  it,  came  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name  with  it,  which  name  they  have  retained  though 
that  singular  pillar  has  now  long  since  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  sunk  into  the  deepf. 

A  very  striking  and  interesting  view  of  the  Needles, 
as  may  be  perceived  from  our  engraving,  which  is 
from  a  sketch  taken  in  1830,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cliff  itself.  From  the  shore  a 
steep  path  leads  up  to  the  lighthouse,  which  stands 
upon  the  headland,  and  the  view  from  thence  is  well 
worth  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  The  land  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  descends  on  either  side  with  a 
most  rapid  slope,  till  the  smooth  greenwood  termi- 
nates quite  suddenly  in  the  tremendous  cliffs,  on  the 
very  edge  of  which  sheep  are  often  seen  quietly  and 
fearlessly  grazing.  But  we  should  here  pause  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  glance  at  the  more  distant  scenes 
which  present  themselves  around  us.  As  the  spot  is 
elevated  about  COO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
commands  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  every  side. 
Looking  inland  the  prospect  reaches  almost  round 
the  whole  island,  and  far  beyond  the  opposite  parts 
of  Hampshire.     "  Towards  the  land, "  observes  Sir 

•  Picture  of  the  Isle  cf  Wight,  by  H.  P.  Wyndham,  Esq. 

t  It  fell  in  the  year  1764,  and  witli  such  a  tremendous  crash,  that 
It  13  said  the  sensations  caused  by  its  fall  were  felt  at  Southampton. 
There  is.a  view  of  it  in  Sir  K..  Worsley's  Hiitory  of  the  hie  of  Wight. 


H.  Inglefield,  "  when  I  viewed  it  on  a  vei-y  fine  day, 
was  bright  and  distinct.  The  Solent  sea:f,  of  a  deep 
azure,  was  studded  with  white  sails  shining  like 
silver,  and  the  distant  hills  of  Hampshire  msltcd 
into  the  air  in  the  most  pearly  clearness."  Turning 
towards  the  sea,  on  the  right  is  seen  the  piagnificent 
and  ancient  church  at  Christ  Church,  standing  as  it 
were  almost  in  the  waters;  Hengistbury  Head,  the 
Purbeck  cliffs,  and  in  clear  weather,  those  of  tlie  isle 
of  Portland.  On  the  left  also  is  sometimes  seen 
Beachy  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

On  advancing  towards  the  extremity  of  the  head- 
land, we  find  that  the  cape  shoots  almost  to  a  point, 
and  here,  if  any  where,  we  may  easily  realize  that 
expressive  description  of  our  great  poet. 

.     .     How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one  s  eyes  so  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  hark, 
Bimiiiished  to  her  cock§;  her  cock  a  buoy 
Ahiiost  too  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. Kittg  Lear. 

To  those,  however,  whose  nerves  are  proof  against 
the  terro'-s  of  such  a  position,  the  view  into  the  bays 
on  each  side  immediately  beneath, — Alum  bay  on  the 
right,  and  Scratchell's  and  Freshwater  bays  on  the  left, 
and  of  the  majestic  cliffs,  which  there  are,  as  it  were, 
left  behind, — is  extremely  sublime.  As  the  agitation 
and  sound  of  the  waves  below  are  but  little  perceived, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  vast  expanse 
which  now  seems  stretched  out  in  boundless  repose 
under  the  eye,  is  the  same  turbulent  element  which 
we  had  lately  seen  below,  bursting  with  clouds  of 
foam,  and  thundering  on  its  rocky  shore.  As  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  extreme  verge,  we  observe 
that  the  head  itself  terminates  in  a  thin  edge  of  chalk, 
which  is  not  indeed  perpendicular,  but  of  a  very 
bold  and  broken  outline.  And  in  that  situation  the 
three  Needle-rocks,  which  have  so  long  defied  with 
security  the  blasts  and  fury  even  of  the  cquinoci;iaI 
storms,  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  blue 
waters,  "  rearing  their  wedge-formed  fronts  and 
rugged  tops,  like  the  jagged  grinders  of  a  stupendous 
jaw,"  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  but  in 
a  direct  line,  so  as,  in  imagination,  to  continue  the 
cliff  beyond  its  present  boundary,  and  thus  conveying 
"  an  awful  impression  of  the  stormy  ages  which  have 
gradually  devoured  its  enormous  mass." 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  Needles  from  the  sea  we 
gladly  quote  the  interesting  account  given  of  them 
by  Mr.  Webster. 

I  procured  a  small  fishing-boat  to  take  me  out  to  the 
Needles.  These  insulated  masses  of  chalk,  which  fi-om 
the  island  appear  much  less  striking,  proved,  on  approach 
ing  them,  to  be  rocks  of  great  magiiitude. 

My  visit  to  them  happened  at  an  interesting  juncture. 
The  I'omono,  a  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  returning  home  from 
Persia,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  had,  but  the  day 
before,  struck  upon  the  point  of  tlie  western  needle.  The 
chalk  rocks  having  pierced  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
she  remained  inunoveahle ;  and,  filling  with  water,  instantly 
became  a  complete  wreck.  The  crew  and  passengers, 
amongst  whom  were  some  Persian  princes,  fortunately  got 
safe  to  shore. 

The  vessel  afforded  me  a  scale,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  the  Needles;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hull  of  the  frigate  did  not  reach  one-fourth  of  their  height. 
Viewing  this  scene  merely  as  picturesque,  and   independ- 

X  The  channel,  which   lies  between  the  island  and  tlie  coast  of 
Ilairipshire  on  the  north  side,  is  so  named. 
§  Cock-boat. 
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ently  of  the  feelings  of  regret  naturally  excited  by  the  lo»s 
of  so  valuable  a  ship,  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  view  of  the  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
from  the  Needles,  at  any  time,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
common, and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  themo»t  magnificent 
scenes  in  Great  Britain ;  but  such  a  wreck,  on  a  spot  so 
extraordinary,  formed  a  combination,  which,  though  not 
strictly  accordant  with  the  rigid  laws  of  picturesque  com- 
position, yet  was  in  nature  highly  sublime. 

There  being  no  chance  whatever  of  sa\-ing  the  ship,  it 
was  determined  to  endeavour  to  take  out  the  guns,  and 
carry  off  such  parts  of  the  wreck  as  could  be  broken  up. 
The  masts  were  cut  down,  and  lay  overboard ;  and  thirty 
or  forty  cutters,  gun-hoys,  and  other  vessels,  wore  lying 
very  near,  or  were  sailing  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
dock-yard  at  Portsmouth ;  whilst  many  spectators,  in 
pleasure-yachts,  and  other  boats,  attracted  by  this  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  were  viewing  the  scene.  The  ship's 
boats,  manned  by  the  unfortunate  sailors,  lay  on  their  oars 
at  a  little  distance. 

The  officers  were  seen  on  the  wreck,  giving  orders  to 

e  carpenters,  who  were  cutting  down  the  rigging,  and 
hatever  was  about  the  deck.  Others  were  lowering  the 
guns  into  the  vessels  which  conveyed  them  to  the  hoys, 
and  the  sea  around  was  strewed  with  the  floating  fragments 
of  the  ship:  whilst,  at  a  proper  distance,  the  flshing-boats 
of  the  island  were  busily  employed  in  picking  up  such 
pieces  as  would  otherwise  have  drifted  to  sea. 

When  the  flood-tide  is  in,  there  is  frequently  a  very 
great  swell  at  the  Needles,  which  occasioned  such  an 
agitation  amongst  the  various  boats  and  vessels,  as  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  approach  the  Pomone  without 
danger,  but  increased  very  much  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  groups  ;  whilst  the  foam  of  the  waves,  almost  constantly 
dashing  over  the  ship,  spouted  to  a  great  height,  running 
back  again  through  her  gun-ports. 

Sailing  round  the  Needles,  I  had  a  full  view  into 
Scratchell's  bay.  The  form  of  the  chalk-cliff,  over  which, 
when  at  a  sufficient  distance,  is  seen  the  lighthouse,  is 
singularly  elegant;  and  the  advancing  line  of  these  mag- 
nificent detached  masses,  the  Needles,  formed  a  whole  that 
is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  The  lines  of  flints  in  the  chalk 
are  distinctly  to  be  seen ;  showing,  that  at  the  north  side 
the  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping  about  eighty  degrees; 
the  angle  lessening  towards  the  south  corner,  when  they 
dip  about  sixty  degrees. 

I  was  informed  that  on  the  first  gale,  the  Pomone  would 
bo  dashed  to  pieces,  which  accordingly  happened  not  many 
days  afterwards*.         ' 

•  See  Sir  II.  Ingle/i*ld'«  Descriplion  of  tin  ItU  •/  Wight,  We 
are  mucU  indtbted  t«  this  ih\»  wurk. 


As,  from  the  height  and  glaring  whiteness  of  these 
cliffs,  they  gleam  conspicuously  many  a  league  over 
the  sea,  they  are  often  saluted  by  the  returning 
voyager  with  sensations,  into  which  absence  for 
some  time  from  our  beloved  native  country  and 
friends  can  alone  enable  us  fully  to  enter. 

To  him,  who  many  a  night  upon  the  main. 
At  midwatch,  from  the  bounding  vessel's  side 
Shivering,  has  listened  to  the  rocky  tide. 
Oh  !  how  delightful  smile  these  views  again ! 

And,  perhaps,  these  were  the  very  feelings  of  many 
amongst  the  home-bound  crew  of  the  Pomone. 
Little,  doubtless,  did  they  think,  as  after  their  long 
absence  from  England  they  neared  the  shore,  what  a 
melancholy  fate  awaited  them  there.  So  true  it  is 
that  we  "know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  !" 

D.  I.  E. 


HISTOR'^  OF  NAVIGATION,  DISCOVERY,  AND 
COMMERCE. 

III.  Commerce  OF  THE  Phemicians.  Tyre  and  Sido?!. 
Commerce  of  the  Israelites.  Carthage.  First 
Voyages  of  discovery.  Commerce  anp  discovery 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Alexandek. 
Recent  discovery  in  South  America.    . 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  were  as 
favourable  to  commercial  pursuits,  as  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  adverse  to  it.  Addicted  to  no  unsocial  form  of 
superstition,  and  indulging  in  no  self-important  notions 
of  their  own  superior  dignity,  they  mingled  freely  and 
familiarly  in  the  society  of  those  with  whom  commercial 
or  other  pursuits  called  them  to  associate.  Their  territory 
was  small,  and  not  remarkable  for  fertility ;  hence  com- 
merce was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  obtain 
wealth.  Before  them  spread  the  Mediterranean,  vast  in 
extent,  and  almost  unoccupied,  as  if  it  were  inviting  them 
to  enter  a  field  in  which  commercial  enterprise  was  yet  to 
reap  its  richest  rewards.  It  is  not  strange  that,  with  all 
these  motives  pressing  upon  them  and  urging  them 
forward,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  with  an  ardour  which  in  a  short  time 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  trade  of  these 
cities  was  far  more  extensive  and  enterprising  than  that 
carried  on  by  any  of  the  other  ancient  states ;  they 
visited  all  the  Mediterranean,  the  western  part  of  which 
was  almost  wholly  unknown  before  their  time,  and  explored 
the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa;  they  probably 
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discovered  England;  and  by  some  are  thought  to  have 
accompUshed  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Of  these  two  famous  cities,  Sidon  was  the  more  ancient, 
having  been  buiU,  as  is  supposed,  soon  after  the  Flood,  by 
Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  Tyre,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south,  was  built  about  the  year  1252  B.  C.  by  a  colony 
from  Sidon.  The  fullest  account  that  we  have  of  the 
commerce  of  Tyre  is  to  be  found  in  the  27th  Chapter  of 
E/ekiel,  and  from  that  account  it  appears  that  she  traded 
with  Judea,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Syria,  Babylon,  Arabia, 
Spain,  and  India.  From  the  mines  of  Spain  she  procured 
great  quantities  of  silver,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  being  then  savages,  unacquainted  with  the  precious 
metals,  the  Tyrians  easily  persuaded  them  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  silver  for  a  few  gaudy  trinkets;  thus  treating 
them,  as  the  Spaniards  themselves,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
treated  the  inhabitants   of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  numerous  colonies  planted  by  the  Phenicians  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  while  they 
added  to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  parent  state, 
diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  among  their  uncivilized 
neiglibours,  the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  life. 
The  city  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  one  of  these  colonies  about  1000  years  before 
Christ. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phenicians,  however,  was  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  lawful  and  honourable  interchange  of 
the  products  of  their  soil,  or  their  industry,  with  those  of 
other  nations.  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  that  some 
of  their  maritime  operations  were  little  better  than  piracy, 
and  in  Scripture  they  are  expressly  charged  with  seizing 
the  Israelites,  and  selling  them  to  the  Grecians  for  slaves. 
Possessing  such  resources,  and  controlling  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  it  is  not  strange  l«hat  the  Phenician  cities 
excelled  all  others  in  commercial  importance  and  naval 
power,  and  that  Tyre  especially,  situated  as  she  was,  "  at 
the  entry  of  the  sea,"  became  "  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  isles." 

The  Israelites,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
territory  bordered  on  the  sea,  do  not  appear  to  have  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
before  the  time  of  Solomon.  During  his  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign,  their  commercial  operations  were 
extensive  and  important ;  and  the  wealth  thus  brought 
into  the  kingdom,  made  Israel,  in  his  days,  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  the  East.  After  his  death,  the  dreadful  division 
which  took  place  on  the  accession  of  his  son,  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Israelites,  doubtless 
exerted  a  most  injurious  influence  on  their  commerce,  as 
well  as  their  other  resources.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 
an  attempt  was  made,  to  restore  the  commerce  of  that 
people  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  but  the  attempt  was  in 
a  great  measure  unsuccesful.  In  fact,  the  religious 
character  of  the  Jews,  their  worship,  so  different  in  its 
nature  and  objects  from  that  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  the  nations  around 
them,  all  tended  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  high  rank 
among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Although  at 
one  period  their  commerce  was  flourishing,  they  cannot  he 
reckoned  among  the  nations  who  have  improved  navigation 
or  extended  discovery. 

While  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  pursuing  their  career  of 
commercial  glory,  a  colony  founded  by  themselves  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  was  fast  rising  to  distinction 
among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  That  colony 
was  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  finding  the  Phe- 
nicians completely  in  possession  of  the  trade  with  India, 
did  not  attempt  to  wrest  any  portion  of  that  trade  from 
them,  but  directed  their  own  attention  principally  to  the 
countries  that  lay  to  the  west  and  north.  Although  the 
Phenicians  had  visited  these  countries,  and  had  colonized 
some  of  them,  yet  their  commercial  intercourse  with  them 
was  not  very  frequent  or  extensive,  and  the  local  situation 
of  Carthage,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Tunis,  gave 
her  much  more  ready  access  to  the  western  countries  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  than  it  was  possible  for  the  mother 
country  to  liave.  The  commercial  spirit  which  so  much 
distinguished  the  Phenicians,  was  no  less  prevalent  among 
the  Carthaginians.  Influenced  by  this,  and  encouraged 
by  the  pros|)ect  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce, 
which  was  oft'ered  to  them,  they  rapidly  extended  their 
maritime  operations,  till  the  name  of  Carthage  was  known, 
and  her  power  felt  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  while  the  name  of  Rome,  afterwards  the 
formidable  rival,  and  at  length  the  relentless  destroyer  of 


Carthage,  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
the  fleets  of  the  latter  city  wore  traversing  every  sea,  where 
there  appeared  a  prospect  that  wealth  might  be  acquired 
by  commerce,  or  glury  attained  by  the  discovery  of 
unknown  regions.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  first  war 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  before  Christ,  the  Romans  had  scarce  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  to  maritime  operations,  and  a  Carthaginian 
ship,  accidentally  cast  away  on  their  shores,  furnished 
them  with  a  model  for  the  construction  of  those  ships, 
which  afterwards  bore  their  victorious  armies  to  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  with  the  words  Delenda  est 
Carthago  on  their  banners. 

Tlie  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
undertook  voyages  solely  for  the  sake  of  discovery.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Phenicians  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant; but  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  their  voyages 
of  commerce,  rather  than  by  ships  sent  out  for  the  express 
purpose  of  discovery.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  explored  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  far  more  thoroughly  than  they  had  ever  before 
been,  but  pressed  forward  far  into  the  Atlantic,  and  finally 
discovered  the  Canary  Islands,  lying  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  flf\,y  miles  from  the  nearest  land  on  the 
continent.  From  the  disposition  which  they  manifested 
to  keep  their  discoveries  private,  their  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, for  the  most  part,  perished  with  their  power,  and 
was  of  comparatively  little  advantage  to  after-times. 

The  progress  of  commerce  and  discovery  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  perhaps  less  splendid  than 
among  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  is  better  ascer 
tained.  The  situation  of  Greece  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  commerce ;  the  fertility  of  her  soil  would  furnish 
valuable  articles  of  export,  while  the  intercourse  which 
would  naturally  subsist  between  the  different  Grecian 
islands,  would  tend  to  give  boldness  and  experience  to  the 
navigator,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  more  distant  and  more 
important  voyages.  Still  a  long  time  elapsed  after  the 
settlement  of  Greece,  before  her  commerce  became  ex 
tensive.  Even  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
which  is  placed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  nine  hundred  and 
four  years  before  Christ,  the  art  of  navigation  had  made  so 
little  progress  in  Greece,  that  the  voyage  from  that  country 
to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Troy 
was  situated,  was  thought  to  be  an  enterprise  requiring  no 
small  degree  of  courage,  and  conferring  on  those  by  whom 
it  was  made  great  and  lasting  glory. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  rise  and  organization  of  the  Grecian 
Republics,  that  we  perceive  any  indications  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  ultimately  gave  Greece  so  high  a  rank 
among  commercial  nations ;  but  after  this  period,  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  that  country  was 
very  rapid,  and  she  soon  became  an  important  maritime 
state.  It  is  questionable  whether  ancient  Greece  ever 
attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  naval  skill  as  the  cities  of 
Phenicia,  but  her  naval  victories,  the  result  of  nativ«  spirit 
and  courage  inspired  by  liberty,  rather  than  any  remark- 
able skill  in  maritime  operations,  have  made  her  naval 
battles  and  heroes  more  famous  perhaps  than  those  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  It  is  very  certain  that  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  commeicial  operations  and 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Phenicians. 

The  genius  and  talents  of  Alexander  gave  a  new  impu.se 
to  the  energies  of  Greece.  His  insatiable  ambition  led 
him  to  explore  many  regions  previously  unknown,  in  search 
of  conquests;  and  thus,  under  his  direction,  the  Greeks, 
though  enthralled  and  subjected,  extended  their  geographical 
knowledge  far  more  rapidly  than  they  had  dlone  in  the 
days  of  their  national  glory.  Grecian  commerce  also  owed 
much  of  its  importance  to  Alexander.  The  siege  of  Tyre, 
which  detained  him  seven  months  in  his  career  of  victory, 
taught  him  the  power  and  consequence,  which  commerce 
can  give  a  nation,  and  the  lesson  thus  given  him  he  was  not 
slow  to  improve.  He  saw  that  there  were  places  in  his 
dominions  capable  of  being  made  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  Tyre  ever  was,  and  he  knew  that  he  possessed  resources 
far  greater  than  that  proud  mart  could  ever  boast ;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  build  a  city  which  should  be  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  which  should  become  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  world.  In  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  contemplated  city,  Alexander  showed  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  views.  Situated  in 
a  country  then  rich  and  prosperous,  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble 
river,  and  jieai  to  both  the  great  »c«aes  of  commercial 
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enterprise,  Alexamlna,  in  a  short  time,  became  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  controlled 
the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  commotions  which  followed  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  trade  to  India  continued  to  flow 
through  the  city  which  bore  his  name,  till  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years.  During  all  this  time  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  even  at  this 
day  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ;  few  cities,  indeed, 
have  maintained  their  rank  as  seats  of  commerce  for  so 
long  a  period  as  Alexandria. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  progress  of  discovery 
under  Alexander.  Before  his  time,  the  regions  east  and 
north  of  Persia  were  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  victorious  career,  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Samarcand,  and  to  have  explored  all  that 
part  of  Asia  which  lies  south  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  west  of  the  Indus,  and  a  considerable  portion  of,  the 
rich  and  extensive  country  between  the  Indus  ami  the 
Ganges.  How  much  further  he  would  have  gone,  had 
his  soldiers  been  willing  to  follow  him,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  they,  seeing  no  prospect  of  termination  to  their  toils 
and  wanderings,  refused  to  proceed  any  further,  and  the 
ambitious  conqueror  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  wishes, 
and  return.  On  reaching  the  Indus  he  directed  Nearchus, 
a  general  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  to  proceed 
down  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  he  went  on  to  Persia 
by  land.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  Greeks 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  terror  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  ocean,  which  are  there  very  great.  Tho  object  of 
Alexander  in  sending  Nearchus  on  this  voyage,  was  to  see 
if  a  channel  for  the  commerce  of  India  could  not  be  opened 
through  the  Euphrates. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire,  fell  to  pieces, 
and  in  the  division  of  his  possessions,  Scleucus  obtained 
that  part  of  India,  which  had  become  subject  to  Greece. 
Some  exploring  tours  were  made  under  his  patronage,  but 
the  reader  can  easily  judge  of  the  value  and  correctness  of 
the  information  thus  obtained,  from  the  fact  that  the  tourists 
stated  that  they  met  with  men,  who  had  ears  so  large,  that 
they  could  wrap  themselves  in  them,  and  that  they  saw 
ants  as  large  as  foxes,  employed  in  digging  up  gold. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  a  recent  dis- 
covery, which  seems  to  afford  strong  evidence  that  the  soil  of 
America  was  once  trodden  by  one  of  Alexander's  subjects. 
A  few  years  since,  there  was  found  near  Monte  Video,  in 
South  America,  a  stone,  with  the  following  words  in  Greek 
written  on  it.  "  During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in  the  sixty-third  Olympiad, 
Ptolemy, " — The  remainder  of  the  inscription  could  not  be 
deciphered.  This  stone  covered  an  excavation,  which  con- 
tained two  very  ancient  swords,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and 
several  earthern  amphoras  of  large  capacity.  On  the 
handle  of  one  of  the  swords  was  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and 
on  the  helmet  there  was  sculptured  work  representing 
Achilles  dragging  the  corpse  of  Hector  around  the  walls  of 
Troy.  This  was  a  favourite  picture  among  the  Greeks. 
Probably  this  Ptolemy  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the 
Great  Ocean,  (as  the  ancients  termed  the  Atlantic,)  and 
driven  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  silence  of 
Greek  writers,  in  relation  to  this  event,  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that,  on  attempting  to  return 
to  Greece,  he  was  lost  together  with  his  crew,  and  thus  no 
account  of  his  discovery  ever  reached  them. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Grecian  power  in  India,  no 
European  nation  obtained  possessions  in  that  country  till 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  change  of 
political  relations,  did  not,  however,  produce  any  material 
effect  on  the  commerce  with  India.  This  still  continued 
to  flourish  and  to  add  wealth  and  splendour  to  Alexandria, 
"  y  which  city  it  was  entirely  possessed. 


E  may  do  much  to  make  and  to  increase  our  own  happi- 
ness. There  are  certain  things  which,  if  our  minds  are 
well  trained,  will  always  give  pleasure,  pleasures  always 
at  hand,  go  near  to  produce  happiness.  Such  are  acts  of 
beneficence  to  the  poor,  acts  of  kindness  to  those  in  our 
own  station,  increase  of  knowledge,  improvement  in  any 
thing  usefu),  activity,  usefulness,  tho  endeavour  to  make 
others  happy;  all  these  cannot  fail  to  produce  satisfai^lion, 
and  satisfaction  of  the  best  kind.  If  you  add  to  these  a 
love  of  Nature,  and  its  various  beauties,  if  you  look 
"  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  here  is  a  source  of 
almost  daily  delight. Memorials  of  a  departed  Friend. 


THE  PYRAMID  OF  CHOLULA, 

IN    MEXICO. 

Artificial  mounds  of  earth  in  the  form  of  Pyramids 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  Mexico : 
they  were  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  as  burial- 
places  for  the  kings  and  chief  priests.  The  Pyramid 
of  Cholula  is  considered  the  largest  of  these  singular 
structures.  It  was  visited  by  Humboldt  during  his 
travels  in  South  America,  and  the  following  account 
is  abridged  from  his  description. 

The  largest,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  pyramidal  monuments  is  the  Teocalli* 
of  Cholula.  It  is  called  at  present.  The  Mountain 
made  by  the  Hand  of  Man,  (Monte  Hecho  a  Mano.J 
Seeing  it  from  a  distance,  we  should  in  fact  be 
inclined  to  believe  it  a  natural  hill  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  in  this,  its  present,  state  of  ruin,  it  is 
represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  vast  plain  of  Puelila  is  separated  from  the 
valley  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains 
which  stretch  out  from  Popocatepetl,  towards  the 
river  Frio,  and  the  peak  of  Telapon.  This  fertile 
plain,  devoid,  however,  of  trees,  is  rich  in  remem- 
brances of  subjects  relating  to  the  history  of  Mexico ; 
it  contains  within  itself  the  chief  places  of  the  three 
republics  of  Tlascala,  Huexocingo,  and  Cholula. 

The  little  town  of  Cholula,  which  Cortez,  in  his 
letters  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  compares  to 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain,  at  present  scarcely 
reckons  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  pyramid 
is  found  to  the  east  of  the  town,  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  Cholula  to  Puebla.  The  eastern  side  is 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  it  is  from 
that  aspect  that  our  view  is  taken.  The  plain  of 
Cholula  has  the  same  naked  appearance,  which  is 
usual  in  steppes  of  land  elevated  more  than  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  fore-ground  of 
the  print  may  be  seen  a  few  aloes  and  gum-dragon 
trees;  in  the  distance  is  visible  the  summit  of  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba,  covered  with  snow,  1 7,000  feet 
in  height. 

The  Teocalli  of  Cholula  has  four  platforms  of  equal 
height,  and  its  sides  appear  to  have  been  placed  with 
great  exactness  opposite  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass ;  but  as  the  angles  are  not  very  well  defined, 
it  is  ditlicult  to  discover  with  correctness  their  exact 
original  direction.  This  pyramidal  monument  has  a 
more  extended  base  than  any  other  edifice  of  the 
same  description  found  in  the  old  continent.  I  have 
measured  it  with  care,  and  am  satisfied  that  its 
perpendicular  height  is  not  more  than  170  feet, 
but  that  each  side  of  its  base  is  nearly  1400  feet  in 
length. 

Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  common  soldier  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cortez,  amused  himself  in  counting  the 
number  of  steps  in  the  staircases,  which  led  to  the 
platforms  of  the  different  Teocallis;  he  found  114  in 
the  great  temple  of  Tenochtitlan,  117  in  that  of 
Tescuco,  and  120  at  Cholula.  The  base  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Cheops,  in  Egypt,  but  its  height  is  very  little  greater 
than  that  of  Mycerinus. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  built  of  unburnt  bricks, 
cemented  together  with  layers  of  clay;  and  the 
Indians  assured  me  that  the  interior  is  excavated, 
and  that  while  Cortez  occupied  their  town,  their 
ancestors  had  concealed  within  it  a  number  of  war- 
riors, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spaniards ; 
but  the  materials  of  which  the  Teocalli  is  constructed, 

*  7'eocaUi  means,  tht  house  of  the  gods. 
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and  the  silence  of  contemporaneous  historians  on  the 
fact,  render  this  assertion  very  improbable.  It  has, 
however,  been  proved  by  accident,  that  some  kind  of 
cavities  exist  in  its  mass. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  route  from  Puebla 
to  Mexico,  which  formerly  passed  by  the  north  of 
the  pyramid,  was  changed,  and  to  form  the  new 
road  they  cut  through  the  first  platform,  so  that 
an  eighth  part  of  it  remains  isolated,  like  a  heap 
of  bricks.  In  making  this  excavation,  they  found 
in  the  interior  a  square  house,  formed  of  stones,  and 
supported  by  props  of  cypress;  it  contained  two 
bodies,  idols  formed  of  basalt,  and  a  great  number 
of  vases  skilfully  painted  and  enamelled.  No  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  these  objects,  but,  it  is  said, 
that  it  was  ascertained  that  this  chamber  had  no  place 
of  entrance  or  exit. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  excavate  a  gallery  through 
the  centre  of  the  Teocalli  of  Cholula,  to  examine 
its  internal  construction ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  desire  to  discover  hidden  treasures  has  not 
alrca'dy  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made.  During  my 
travels  in  Peru,  in  visiting  the  vast  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Chimii,  near  Mansiche,  I  entered  the  interior  of 
the  famous  Huaca  of  Toledo,  the  tomb  of  a  Peruvian 
prince,  in  which  Garci  Gutierez  of  Toledo  discovered, 
while  digging  a  gallery,  in  157G,  more  than  the  value 
of  five  millions  of  francs,  (about  28,333  pounds 
sterling)  in  solid  gold,  this  is  proved  by  the  accounts 
preserved  in  the  town-house  of  Truxillo. 

This  pyramid  formerly  had  upon  its  summit  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Quetzal  coatl,  the  god  of  the  air,  the 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  Mexican  mythology.  He 
was  chief-priest  to  Tula,  the  lawgiver,  the  chief  of  a 
religious  sect,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  piercing 
the  ears  and  lips,  and  tattooing  the  body  by  means 
of  the  thorns  of  the  aloe.  We  shall  conclude  this 
account  by  a  very  singular  tradition  of  the  natives, 
■which  has  reference  to  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  as  it 
is  another  proof,  in  addition  to  many  already  on 
record,  of  the  universal  Deluge;  and  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  recognise  the  similarity  of  this  tradition 
with  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  builders. 


"  Before  the  great  inundation  which  occurred  four 
thousand  and  eight  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  country  of  Anahuac  was  inhabited  by 
giants:  all  those  who  did  not  perish,  were  trans- 
formed into  fishes,  except  seven  who  hid  themselves 
in  caverns.  When  the  waters  had  retired,  one  of 
these  giants,  Xelhua,  sumamed  the  builder,  went  to 
Cholula,  where  he  constructed  an  artificial  hill,  in 
commemoration  of  the  mountain  Ttaloc,  which 
had  served  as  an  asylum  for  himself  and  six  of  his 
brethren.  He  had  the  bricks  made  in  the  province 
of  Tlamanalco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Cocotl, 
and  to  carry  them  to  Cholula,  he  placed  a  row  of 
men,  who  passed  them  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
gods  saw  with  anger  this  edifice,  the  summit  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  clouds  :  irritated  at  the  audacity 
of  Xelhua,  they  launched  fire  against  the  pyramid, 
many  of  the  w-orkmen  perished,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued, and  it  was  ultimately  consecrated  to  the 
god  of  the  air.  Quetzal  coatl." 


Little  facts  and  circumstances,  in  the  economy  of  Al- 
mighty God,  have  irresistible  charms  for  me,  and  serve, 
like  others  more  prominent,  to  show  the  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful manner  in  and  for  which,  every  thing  has  been  created. 
In  contemplating  them,  what  a  delightful  lesson  may  we 
not  learn  !  We  may  find  in  them  the  strongest  testi- 
monies of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  the  superintendence 
of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  in  the  book  of  Nature  is  written  in  the  plainest 
characters  the  existence  of  a  God,  wliich  revelation  takes 
for  granted ;  of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivance  !  how  fertile 
in  expedients !  how  benevolent  in  his  ends !  At  work 
every  where,  everywhere  loo,  with  equal  diligence;  leaving 
nothing  incomplete ;  finishing  "  the  hinge  in  the  wing  of 
an  insect,"  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  all  he  had  to  do;  iin- 
confounded  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  undistracted  by 
their  dispersion,  unwearied  by  their  incessant  demands  on 
him,  fresh  as  on  that  day  when  the  morning-stars  first 
sung  together,  and  all  nature  shouted  for  joy. — Jesse's 
Gleanings. 
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TENBY,  SOUTH  WALES. 
On  the  'westera  coast  of  the  extensive  bay  of  Car- 
marthen, very  singularly  situated  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  a  narrow  rocky  peninsula,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  every  side,  except  the  north, 
stands  the  town  of  Tenby,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  of  British  "watering  places." 

From  its  Welsh  name,  Dynhych  y  Pyscod,  that  is, 
the  Precipice  of  Fishes,  and  other  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tenby  acquired  con- 
siderable importance,  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
a  fishing-station,  for  which  it  is  still  admirably 
adapted.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  present  town  to  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of 
Flemings  in  this  and  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Gower 
in  Glamorganshire,  early  in  the  twelfth  century*. 
These  people,  whose  industrious  habits,  language,  and 
manners,  prteented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  restless 
dispositions  of  the  native  inhabitants,  were  placed  by 
the  King  (Henry  I.)  under  the  control  of  Gerald  de 
Windsor,  Governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  by  whose 
direction  they  fortified  Tenby,  and  other  towns  and 
strong- holds  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  a  means  of  security 
against  the  incursions  of  the  partly-subdued  Welsh. 
In  consequence  of  the  strength  and  importance  of 
the  situation,  more  than  ordinary  care  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  in  fortifying  Tenby,  which  was 
enclosed  by  walls  of  great  height  and  strength,  and 
further  defended  by  a  castle,  of  whose  ponderous  and 
crumbling  ruins  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak.  The  town  and  castle,  however,  underwent 
several  serious  changes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
once  burnt  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  sons 
of  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  South  Wales. 

During  the  Civil  War  Tenby  and  its  castle  were 
more  than  once  t»ken  and  re-taken  l)y  the  rebels  and 
royalists.  In  1647,  when  Cromwell  marched  into 
South  Wales,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who  defended  it  with  great  resolution  and  gallantry, 
against  a  large  detachment  of  Crorawell's  army,  for 
more  than  five  days.  The  importance  attached  by 
Croniwell  tq  the  possession  of  this  place  affords 
strong  evidence  of  its  consequepce  as  a  military 
post,  at  that  period. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  and  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  in  Tenby,  by  the  Flemings  and 
their  successors  J  on  its  decline,  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  supported  by  fisheries,  from  which  the  town 
first  derived  its  importance.  Various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  granted  to  it,  under  successive 
governments,  with  a  view  of  fostering  a  commercial 
spirit;  but,  notwithstanding,  Tenby  seems  to  have 
languished  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation,  ^e  mild- 
ness and  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages which  its  fine  hard  sand  ofiFered  for  sea-bathing, 
attracted  the  attention  of  invalids  and  loungers,  and 
have  elevated  it  from  an  obscure  sea-port,  into  a 
flourishing  and  considerable  town,  the  permanent 
residence  of  many  individuals  of  opulence,  and  the 
periodical  resort  of  the  frequenters  of  fashionable  as 
well  as  of  retired  "watering-places." 

Of  the  romantic  appearance  of  this  town  from  sea- 
ward, of  the  singular  perpendicularity  of  its  site,  and 
the  intermixture  of  houses,  rocks,  and  foliage, with  the 
lofty  spire  of  its  church,  and  the  scattered  ruins  of 
its  aged  castle,  the  annexed  view  affords  some  idea. 

•  •  The  Flemings,  who  had,  in  1108,  been  driven  from  the  Low 
CountriM  by  a  disastrous  encroachment  of  the  sea,  first  landed  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Kngland;  but  proving  troublesome,  they  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  South  VVales,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
ants, especially  in  the  wild  district  of  Gower,  still  preserve  to  a 
great  extent  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  colonists.  They 
are  even  now  essentially  distinct  fjom  the  native  Welsh,  and  use 
many  flemish  words. 


Tenby  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  principal  street 
and  various  smaller  ones,  several  of  which  are  steep 
and  narrow,  branching  from  it  on  the  hill  side  ;— 
many  new  and  handsome  houses  have  however  been 
built  in  what  may  be  termed  the  suburbs,  within  the 
last  few  years,  commanding  a  magnificent  and  varied 
marine  view.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and 
the  antiquary  may  note  many  very  interesting  exam- 
ples of  domestic  architecture,  of  a  very  early  date, 
several  of  which  are  of  Flemish  origin. 

Amongst  the  improvements  which  the  corporation 
has  effected  within  a  few  years,  may  be  mentioned  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  commodious  market-house,  and 
the  alteration  of  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into 
the  town,  which  was  inconveniently  steep  and  narrow. 
Tenby  possesses  many  excellent  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  ;  a  readiiig  room,  subscription  library,  a  theatre, 
and  baths,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  sands  are  dry  and  extensive,  and  are  rendered 
interesting,  not  only  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  but  by  the  great  variety  of 
shells  with  which  they  are  studded.  The  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  indeed,  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  con- 
chologist,  "not  less,"  we  are  told,  "than  one  half  of 
the  British  collection  of  600  varieties  of  shells,"  being 
found  on  it,  besides  various  others  usually  met  with 
only  on  foreign  shores. 

The  harbour  is  small,  though  well  sheltered.  The 
shijjping  lie  within  an  ancient  but  well-constructed  pier, 
of  irregular  form,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  which 
curves  at  its  extremity,  and  being  closed  with  flood- 
gates, acts  at  low  water  as  a  scouring  dock,  by  which 
means  the  harbour  is  cleansed  every  other  tide.  Tlie 
chief  trade  of  the  neighbourhood  (the  export  of  coals, 
culm,  and  limestone,)  is  carried  on  at  a  place  called 
Saunder's  Foot,  or  Sandisfoot,  about  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tenby,  where  a  pier  has  lately  been 
erected;  which,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
tramways  from  the  coal-pits,  has  proved  of  material 
consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

Near  the  extremity  of  Tenby  pier,  is  a  small  chapel 
of  high  antiquity,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Julian, 
and  said  to  have  been  appropriated  to  devotional 
purposes,  in  the  olden  time,  by  sailors  before  going 
to  sea.  This  aged  little  building  is  even  now  some- 
times used  as  a  chapel. 

In  stormy  weather  the  harbour  affords  a  safe  refuge 
to  the  numerous  craft  frequenting  Carmarthen  bay, 
which  abounds  with  every  description  of  fish  found 
on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  in  some  respects  perhaps 
the  finest  fishing-station  in  the  kingdom.  The  mar- 
kets at  Tenby  are  well  supplied,  and  the  prices  of 
provisions  extremely  reasonable.  The  population  of 
this  place,  including  the  parish  of  Weston,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  was  2687.  In  conjunction  with 
Pembroke  and  Milford,  it  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament;  one  portion,  or  district,  termed  the  out 
liberties,  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor 
and  magistrates,  but  to  that  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county. 

The  ivy-mantled 'remains  of  the  walls  and  towers 
by  which  Tenby  was  formerly  surrounded,  are  still 
in  many  parts  tolerably  perfect. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  stands  St.  Mary's  Church,  an  extensive  and 
interesting  structure  in  the  early  pointed  style, 
founded  by  Warren,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1250.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a 
chancel,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  152  feet  high, 
which  forms  a  prominent  sea-mark.  Many  very 
remarkable  monuments  are  to  be  found  within  this 
venerable  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
principality. 
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In  the  church  yard  is  a  small  but  elegant  arch, 
built  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  still 
bearing  two  shields,  containing  his  arms  as  Earl  of 
Richmond  and  King  of  England.  It  is  remai-kable 
that  this  and  many  other  ancient  arches  in  Tenby, 
are  built  so  low,  as  scarcely  to-  admit  any  person 
without  stooping,  although  there  is  no  appearance 
of  the  earth  accumulating  at  their  foundations. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  this  delightful  place  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  which  was 
once  of  great  strength  and  magnificence,  and  em- 
braced within  its  fortifications  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  peninsulated  rock,  which  terminates  the 
bay  of  Tenby  on  the  south.  Many  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing remains,  which  are  still  extensive,  resemble  a 
baronial  mansion  rather  than  a  place  of  defence^  but 
the  external  fortifications  are  extremely  strong  and 
massive.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  shattered 
ruins  of  the  Keep,  which  may  be  assigned  to  an 
earher  date  than  any  other  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  remains  of  a  magnificent  hall,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length, — of  a  room  scarcely  inferior  in  its  dimen- 
sions,— of  a  square  tower,  a  bastion,  and  lofty  arched 
entrance,  are  still  tolerably  perfect.  The  view  from 
this  wild  and  elevated  spot  is  of  high  interest.  The 
bold  and  majestic  outline  of  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Pembroke,  with  its  dark  headlands  and  receding 
inlets ;  the  wide  expanse  of  Carmarthen  bay,  and  the 
more  distant  waters  of  the  channel,  terminated  by 
Lundy  Island  and  the  lofty  scenery  of  North  Devon ; 
the  shores  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan,  and  the 
very  singular  rocky  promontory  of  the  Wormshead 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Gower ;  together  with  the 
v.ild  and  romantic  group  of  insulated  rocks,  almost 
immediately  below  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  amongst 
which  the  islands  of  Caldy*  and  St.  Katherine's, 
stand  boldly  out,  compose  a  scene,  which,  for  extent 
and  variety,  has  few  equals. 

The  country  adjacent  to  Tenby  is  irregular  and 
undulating ;  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  calling  to  mind  "  merry  England,"  rather  than 
the  ideas  generally  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  Cambria. 
Hill  and  valley,  with  here  and  there  the  flashing 
stream  battling  its  troubled  course  towards  the  sea  ; 
the  farm,  the  gentleman's  seat,  the  gray  and  mossy 
towers  of  many  a  rude  and  ancient  church,  and  the 
broad  green  expanse  of  this  pastoral  and  sometimes 
Wooded  country,  form  the  constituents  of  the  scenery 
of  southern  Pembrokeshire.  Along  the  north  of  the 
county,  however,  the  land  becomes  mountainous,  and 
reaches,  in  some  parts,  an  elevation  of  17.t4  feet. 
When  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  district  is 
clear,  it  is  said  that  the  summits  of  these  mountains 
are  frequently  wrapped  in  clouds ;  a  circumstance 
considered  by  the  Pembrokeshire  peasant  as  an  un- 
erring forerunner  of  rain.  And  this  leads  us  to  say 
one  word  on  the  climate,  which  from  the  western 
txposure,  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
any  other  county  in  Great  Britain,  Cornwall  and 
South  Devon  excepted;  as  in  those  counties  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  and  many  exotics,  flourish  in 
most  winters  in  the  open  air.  Although  humid,  the 
climate  of  this  di.strict  may  be  pronounced  decidedly 
I  healthy.  To  the  geologist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
I  naturalist,  Pemlirokeshire,  like  every  part  of  the  coast 
of  Wales,  offers  an  almost  boundless  field  for  instruc- 
tion and  delight. 

•Caltly  Island  isof  some  extent,  being  about  one  mile  long  by  half 
•liatili^tance  in  widtl).  A  ronsiiierahle  portion  is  under  profitable 
ciiluvaiion.  A  I'riory  (tlie  tower  of  the  Church  attached  to  which, 
siumounted  by  a  stone  spire,  is  still  remaining)  wa.s  erected  on  this 
w.M  ^i>ot  iu  till:  rei:;!!  uf  Henry  I.  About  six  yearssince,  the  Trinity 
iJiiui'iereettMl  a  li^iiiliou-^e  on  the  island,  which  has  proved  extremely 
important  to  the  shipping  navigating  the  bay  and  channel. 


THE    CATERPILLAR,    Tllis    tliRYSALlI,    An'L     J 
BUTTERFLY.       A  FABLE. 

Alas  !  how  many  sons  of  clay 
Are  govem'd  by  the  passing  day : 
They  toil,  thoy  reach  life's  utmost  mark, 
But  .all  beyond  they  fancy  dark ; 
In  dull  distrust  await  their  doom, 
And  see  no  light  beyond  the  tomb  ! 

A  CATERPiLLAn,  busy,  gay, 
Was  travelling  'midst  the  noontide  i-.ay ; 
His  form  like  those  we  oft  have  seen, 
Two  jaws,  twelve  eyes,  and  le<>:s  sixteen. 
Such  as  in  gardens  you  may  find 
Upon  a  cabbage-leaf  reclined  : 
But  what  is  this  that  lie  has  spied, 
That  makes  him  start  and  turn  aside  ? 

It  was  a  shrivell'd,  shrouded  form, 
Though  but  of  late  a  living  worm ; 
A  Cateriiillar  it  had  been. 
Once  clad,  like  him,  in  silky  green ; 
But  now,  how  chauged  by  nature's  laws ! 
Where  are  the  eyes,  the  legs,  the  jaws  ? 
No  signs  of  being  could  he  trace 
In  the  cold  mass  ;  its  outer  case, 
Like  cere-clotli  round  a  mummy  spread, 
'Twas  passive,  motionless,  and  dead. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Caterpillar,  "  This 
Is  what  follis  call  a  Chrysalis, 
'Tis  lifeless  as  its  parent  clay, 
And  really,  when  I  hear  them  say, 
That  such  can  breathe  again,  and  fly, 
The  proposition  I  deny. 
Believe  it  ?    Why,  I  might  as  well 
Believe  iu  aught  impossible  !" 

He  spoke — and  lo  !  the  shrouded  tiling 
Loosed  from  its  earthy  covering, 
Frein  shape  uncouth,  aud  dusky  hue, 
Like  some  fair  vision  sprung  to  view. 
A  glossy  wing,  in  burnish'd  pride 
Unfolding,  rose  from  either  side. 
Its  tap'ring  fonu  iu  beauty  dress'd, 
Like  gold-dust  o'er  a  yellow  vest ; 
Whilst  hands  unseen  had  giv'ii  the  power, 
To  gather  sweets  and  suck  the  flower. 
It  was  a  BuTTEBFLY*  as  blight 
As  ever  sparkled  in  the  light. 

She,  castiu<j  from  her  large  dai'k  eyes, 
A  look  of  sorrow  and  surprise. 
In  language  of  correction  firm, 
Address'd  the  foolish  flippsmt  worm : 
"  Peace,  tritler  !  can  thy  words  confine 
The  Power  that  forra'd  tliat  frame  of  thine  ? 
A  Power  as  easily  can  give 
A  frame  rencw'd,  aud  bid  it  live  ? 
Look  round  creation,  and  survey 
Life  springing  forth  from  life's  decay  : 
In  gladsome  April  view  the  tree 
Resume  its  verdant  livery; 
From  bars  of  ice  the  river  freed, 
Pursue  its  coui-se  along  the  mead  : 
And  earth,  escaping  from  th'  euibi'ace 
Of  winter,  show  ,t,  joyous  face. 
E'en  thus  tho  woi-m,  thougli  lowly  found, 
(iroping  its  way  u])on  the  gi-onud, 
May  yet  revive,  a  creature  fair. 
And  wander  'midst  the  jeahns  of  air." 


Jr. 


*  The  same  Greek  word,  Psyche,  is  used  to  signify  both  the  Souti 
and  a  Buit£iiklv  {papilio.) 


It  were  to  he  wished  tliat  all  men  of  sense,  would  reflect 
upon  the  dignity  of  Christian  virtues ;  it  would  possibly 
enlarge  their  souls  into  such  a  contempt  of  what  fashion 
and  prejudice  have  made  honourable,  that  their  duty,  incli- 
nation, and  honour,  would  tend  the  same  way,  and  make 

all  their  lives  an  uniform  act  of  religion  arid   virtue. 

Guardian. 


Thk  product  of  the  literary  philosophy  of  the  day,  which 
has  not  Christianity  for  its  basis,  resembles  the  unhealthy 
fruit  which  springs  up  in  the  soil  adjoining  tne  oitumuidus 
Lake  of  Palestine,  sickly  and  of  no  linn  texture,  without 

he  blessed  nurture  of  the  Kcdcemer's  religion. Brassb. 
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CnOSS  SECTION 


CRUSS  SECTION,  J^ 

Showing  the  progress  of  a  Shaft,     #     trass 
after  cutting  the  Vein,  F  '      '^^ 


IV.    Progress  op  the  subterranean  Works  or 

A  Mine. 
Having  already*  described  the  mode  in  wLich 
mineral  veins  are  discovered,  and  the  preliminary 
operations  for  exploring  them,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  these  operations  are  extended, 
so  as  to  form  what  is  properly  termed  a  mine. 

After  cutting  the  vein,  the  miner  is  enabled  to 
commence  the  necessary  trials  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  value  of  its  produce.  These  trials  are 
chiefly  made  by  excavating  small  horizontal  passages 
termed  levels,  which  are  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  levels  are  cut  in  the 
body  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  various 
mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  commenced  from  the  shaft,  at 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  vein,  and  carried  in 
both  directions  as  far  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
for  trial,  or  if  ore  is  found,  as  far  as  it  may  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed.  While  this  operation  is  going 
on,  the  shaft  is  gradually  sunk  deeper,  and  when 
it  arrives  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  first  level, 
generally  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  a  short  passage 
or  cross-cut  is  driven  from  it  to  the  vein,  and  a  second 
level  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  way  the  shaft  continues  to  be  sunk  deeper, 
and  new  cross-cuts  and  levels  to  be  driven  one  below 
the  other,  at  stated  intervals,  each  level,  of  course, 
laying  open  and  exploring  the  portion  of  the  vein 
through  which  it  passes.  It  is  customary  to  call 
these  levels  the  10,  20,  30  fathom  levels,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  depth. 

When,  however,  the  first  levels  have  been  driven 
some  distance  from  the  shaft,  the  ventilation  becomes 
imperfect,  owing  to  their  having  but  one  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a 
small  pit,  termed  by  the  miner  a  winze,  is  sunk  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  end  of  the  one  below,  and  this 
communication  having  been  made,  a  free  current  of 
air  is  at  once  established.  When  the  levels  have 
advanced  further,  want  of  ventilation  is  again  expe- 
rienced, and  again  obviated  by  the  same  means  as 
before.  As  the  deeper  levels  advance,  winzes  are 
formed  between  them  in  the  same  manner,  but  are 
generally  placed  so  as  to  come  about  midway  between 
the  winzes  above,  thus  dividing  the  vein  into  rectan- 
gular compartments,  not  unlike  those  formed  by  the 
seams  of  mortar  in  brick-work  or  masonry. 

Should  the  vein  prove  productive,  it  is  evident  that 
these  operations  may  be  extended  indefinitely.     The 
shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunk   deeper,   fresli  cross- 
cuts will   be  driven  lo  the  vein,   and  levels  extended 
*  See  Satiiritny  ilagw.iiie,  Vol.  V.,  p.  76. 


tipou  it,  from  the  points  of  intersection,  communica- 
tions being  formed  between  them  at  certain  intervals, 
as  may  be  found  expedient.  The  upper  levels,  having 
been  longest  in  operation,  will,  however,  be  much 
further  advanced  from  the  shaft  than  the  lower  ones, 
which  will,  of  course,  gradually  become  shorter 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  from  having  been 
more  recently  commenced.  In  the  course  of  time, 
it  will,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  have  another 
outlet  to  the  surface,  both  for  the  sake  of  air,  the 
more  convenient  raising  of  ores,  and  other  reasons. 
For  this  purpose  a  new  shaft  will  now  be  sunk  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  former,  according  as  the  ore 
may  be  found  to  extend  in  one  or  both  directions. 
As  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  from  the  surface  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  operation,  the  miner  often  avails  himself 
of  the  aid  of  science  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the 
work,  by  the  following  beautiful  process 
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LONGITUDINAL  SECTION,  ; 

Showin<;  the  mauuer  in  which  tlie  Vein  is  laiJ  open  by  Lerols  and  Winzes. 

Having  begun  the  shaft  from  the  surface,  at  a 
point  nearly  corresponding  with  the  ends  of  the 
levels,  a  series  of  very  accurate  subterranean  mea- 
surements is  made,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  to 
tcltut  distance,  and  in  what  direction,  cross-cuts  must 
be  driven  from  them,  so  as  to  come  exactly  under  the 
spot  where  the  shaft  is  being  sunk  from  the  surface. 
This  having  been  done,  as  many  cross-cuts  as  may 
be  convenient  are  driven  to  the  required  points,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  a  rectangular  excavation  is  made, 
corresponding  in  form  and  size  with  the  shaft  at  the 
surface,  and  of  course  exactly  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular line,  both  with  it  and  with  each  other.  At 
each  of  these  points  parties  of  men  are  set  to  work, 
excavating  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  the 
work  of  each  party  being  in  the  same  perpendicular 
line,  will  finally  unite,  and  thus  the  shaft  will  be 
completed  in  much  less  time  than  if  carried  on  from 
one  point  only.  Thus,  supposing  the  shaft  to  be 
one  hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  and  that  on  an 
average  but  half  a  fathom  per  week  could  be  sunk, 
it  would  require  about  four  years  to  accomplish,  if 
sunk  from  the  surface  only.  If,  however,  two  cross- 
cuts are  introduced  below,  so  as  to  divide  the  work 
into  three  portions,  it  is  evident,  that  by  working 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  shaft  may  proceed 
from  four  or  five  points  at  once,  and  thus  be  com- 
pleted in  one-fourth  part  the  time,  or  one  year  only, 
and  as  little  or  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  work 
till  completed,  the  great  utility  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  at  once  be  apparent. 

By  supposing  operations  similar  to  those  now 
described,  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  excavations, 
which  (with  others  hereafter  to  l)e  noticed)  constitute 
a  mine.  The  various  irregularities  to  which  mineral 
veins  are  subject,  liavc,  however,  often  the  effect  of 
considerably  modifying  this  system  of  operation's 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  above  works,  in  all  cases  where  the  slope  of 
the  ground  will  admit  of  such  an  operation,  an  adit 
will  liave  been  driven  to  the  vein,  from  the  lowest 
convenient  spot  in  some  neighbouring  valley.  This 
adit  will,  of  course,  be  brought  into  the  vein  at  the 
same  depth  as  one  of  the  levels,  and  to  this  point 
will  form  an  outlet  for  the  water ;  that  which  flows 
into  the  mine  at  a  greater  depth,  must,  of  course,  be 
raised  to  the  adit  by  machinery. 

If  it  appears  probable  that  other  veins  exist  near  the 
first,  cross-cuts  will  be  driven  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering them;  and  should  they  be  found,  and  appear 
sufficiently  productive,  levels  will  be  driven  upon  them 
from  the  cross-cuts,  and  if  necessary,  new  shafts  will 
be  sunk  from  the  surface.'  After  cutting  the  vein, 
shafts  are  often  sunk  upon  it  in  an  inclined  position, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  driving  cross-cuts. 
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Shoving  the  progrcia  of  a  Shaft  worked 

at  leveral  puiatt. 
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The  operations  which  have  now  been  described, 
are,  however,  of  a  preparatory  nature  only,  having 
for  tlu'ir  object  merely  to  explore  the  vein,  and  to 
lay  oi)en  tlic  productive  portions  of  it  for  future 
woiking;  and  although  some  ore  will  have  been  thus 
obtained,  the  quantity  will  have  been  but  trifling, 
cc)nii)arcd  to  what  is  still  left  standing  in  the  untouched 
portions  of  the  vein. 

The  process  by  which  the  ore  is  obtained,  will, 
therefore,  form  the  subject  of  another  article,  while, 
by  referring  to  the  annexed  sketches,  the  reader  will 
more  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the  operations 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  present.  The 
cross- section  shows  the  progress  of  the  shaft  after 
cutting  the  vein,  while  the  longitudinal  one  shows 
the  progress  of  the  levels  and  winzes,  and  the  manner 
hi  which  the  vein  is  explored  by  them.  The  third 
figure  illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  as  noticed 
above,  a  shaft  is  worked  from  several  points  at  the 
saiiic  time.  F-  B. 

TIME. 

Time's  an  hand'H-breadtli ;  'ti»  a  tale ; 

'Tis  a  vessel  under  sail : 

"f  is  an  ( agle  in  its  way, 

Darting  down  upon  its  prey ; 

Tis  an  arrow- in  its  flight, 

Mocking  the  pursuing  sight  •/ 

"I'is  a  short-liv'd  fading  flower  ; 

'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  shower; 

''lis  a  inonuiitary  ray, 

Smiling  in  a  winter's  day; 

•'lis  a  toiTent's  rajiid  stream  ; 

''lis  a  sliadow  ;  'tis  a  dream  ; 

'Tis  the  clotiing  watch  of  night, 

Dying  at  the  rising  light ; 

'Tis  a  buliljle  ;  'tis  a  sigh  ; 

Bo  prepar'd,  0  nuin  !  to  die. 

Fkanci.'i  Quarlei.  1631, 


MERINO  SHEEP, 

AND    THEIR    MIGRATIONS. 

The  name  of  Merino,  which  marks  a  particular  kind 
of  sheep,  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
wandering,  ambulatory;  and  is  highly  descriptive 
of  their  habits.  They  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  farm,  or  the  same  province;  but  they  travel 
from  one  to  another. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  nearly  five  millions 
of  sheep  leave  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
Old  and  New  Castille,  and  Leon,  and  are  conducted 
by  the  shepherds  to  the  mountains  of  the  two  Cas- 
tilles,  those  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  even  Arragon. 
On  these  more  elevated  spots  they  find  a  fresher 
herbage,  less  dried  up  by  the  burning  sun,  which  in 
summer  destroys  all  verdure  in  the  plains.  The 
high  ground  near  Segovia  is  very  much  frequented  by 
the  sheep. 

The  details  of  their  march  are  very  curious.  The 
rich  proprietors,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  sheep,  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  called  the  Mesla;  this  association 
being  necessarily  a  monopoly,  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
any  of  its  laws.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  few  proprietors,  with  small  flocks,  to  have  under- 
taken these  yearly  peregrinations:  this  society  was 
formed  to  do  away  this  inconvenience,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
the  flocks  are  led  to  the  uncultivated  lands  and 
mountains  of  Spain.  The  Mesta  employ  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  shepherds,  who  lead  a  wan- 
dering and  almost  savage  life,  who  never  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  rarely  marry;  their  knowledge  being 
confined  wholly  to  sheep,  and  in  that  department 
they  are  very  skilful. 

The  flocks  of  the  Mesta  are  divided  into  smaller 
troops  of  ten  thousand  sheep  each  ;  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  mnyoral,  or  chief  shepherd,  to  direct  them, 
fifty  inferior  shepherds,  and  the  same  number  of 
I  dogs,  who  keep  watch  over  the  sheep.  The  chief 
!  shq)herd  is  on  horseback,  and  has  a  salary  of  about 
sixty  pounds  English.  The  wages  of  the  inferior 
shepherds  vary  according  to  their  skill  and  usefulness. 
The  best  paid  have  about  thirty  shillings  a  month  : 
and  the  worst,  not  more  than  eight ;  but  to  these 
last,  two  pounds  of  bread  a  day  are  given.  Every 
shepherd  may  have  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and 
goats  of  his  own,  but  their  wool  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock.  The  shepherd  has  only  the 
milk,  the  flesh,  and  the  young  ones  they  produce. 

Abundant  supplies  of  salt  are  provided  :  the  sheep 
eat  as  nnich  of  it  as  they  like.  The  annual  con- 
sumption for  a  thousand  animals  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Mesta  is  composed  of  proprietors,  possessmg, 
some  four,  and  others  sixty  thousand  sheep. 

The  march  of  these  large  flocks  is  regulated  by 
particular  laws,  derived  from  immemorial  custom. 
The  sheep  have  a  right  of  pasturage  in  all  those  waste 
lands  which  are  reserved  for  that  purpose,  paying  a 
fixed  price  to  the  proprietors,  beyond  which  they  can 
exact  nothing.  They  cannot  enter  upon  cultivated 
grounds:  but  the  owners  are  obliged  to  reserve 
them  a  passage,  forty-five  fathoms  wide.  The 
sheep  travel  two  leagues  a  day  in  their  own  pastures ; 
but  they  go  six  when  they  pass  through  arable  lands. 
Their  cmigratitms  extend  to  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  The  Mesta  has  its 
particular  laws,  and  a  tribunal  called  the  "  Ilonour- 
a1)le  Council  of  the  Mesta."  It  is  composed  of  tour 
judges,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Councd  of 
Castille  is  their  president. 

[.Spiiiii  Ytiierdiujami  Tu-c/uy.l 
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HALF-WAY  ISLAND, 

IN  THE   INDIAN  SKA. 

Half-way  Island  rises  out  of  the  ocean,  a  pretty- 
green  spot  on  yellow  sand.  Here  we  arrived  early  in 
the  evening ;  a  safe  place  was  selected,  and  we 
anchored  for  the  night  :  after  which,  to  our  great 
deliglit,  the  captain  declared  his  intention  to  remain 
the  next  day. 

The  natives  of  this  island  watched  our  approach, 
and  no  sooner  perceived  that  we  were  fairly  at  rest, 
than  they  betook  themselves  to  a  large  heavy-looking 
vessel,  something  like  a  Chinese  junk,  and  went  oul 
to  sea,  keeping  just  within  sight  of  the  ship.  The 
captain  sent  a  boat's  crew  on  shore,  to  see  if  they 
were  really  all  gone,  and  not  a  creature  appeared, 
though  there  were  marks  of  feet  of  all  sizes  in  the 
sand,  so  that  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  all 
taken  refuge  in  their  boat.  Late  in  the  evening, 
however,  they  returned,  lighted  their  fires,  and 
seemed  busily  employed  in  preparing  their  supper. 
The  next  morning,  by  dawn  of  day,  they  again  went 
on  board,  remaining,  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
just  within  sight  of  the  ship.  A  boat's  crew  was 
again  sent  to  examine  the  shore,  and  finding  no  one 
there,  the  captain  wished  us  to  have  the  enjoyment 
of  being  a  few  hours  on  land ;  an  unexpected 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Our  dogs. 
Captain  and  Carlo,  seemed  to  understand,  and  like 
the  plan,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and,  after  a  little 
necessary  arrangement,  we  were  safely  landed,  and 
began  our  ramble.  I  shall  relate  all  we  saw,  as  I  do 
not  think  any  detailed  account  of  the  Half- Way 
Island  in  the  Torres'  Straits,  has  before  been  given 
to  the  public. 

The  native  huts  are  placed  close  under  the 
protection  of  the  trees,  and  consist  of  staves  forced 
into  the  ground,  and  nicely  interwoven  with  branches 
of  trees.  These  huts  are  only  high  enough  for  persons 
in  a  sitting  position.  Close  to  them,  is  their  cooking- 
place,  formed  by  four  sticks,  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  forked  at  the  top,  across  which  were  laid 
other  sticks,  of  hard,  heavy,  black  wood,  forming  a 
kind  of  gridiron  ;  in  and  about  this  place,  lay  oyster 
and  other  shells,  as  articles  of  cookery,  and  drinking- 
cups. 

In  each  hut,  there  were  small  mats,  made  by  the 
natives,  in  different  stages  of  progress ,-  one  was  a 
beautiful  specimen,  very  fine,  and  quite  finished.  It 
was  rolled  up  with  all  the  working  apparatus  in  it, 
which  consisted  of  the  leaf  of  the  brab-tree,  prepared 
for  plaiting,  and  a  long  bone,  apparently  human, 
nicely  notched  and  marked  in  lengths,  as  if  for 
counting  the  number  and  difference  of  the  plait  or 
stitch.  There  were  also  string  and  twine  beautifully 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut :  numbers  of 
these  nuts  lay  about,  but  they  were  merely  a  mass  of 
fibrous  substance,  without  either  fruit  or  moisture. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  a  place, 
marked  out  with  sticks,  stones,  and  shells,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  either  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  or 
some  kind  of  religious  ceremony.  It  contained  a 
small,  black  wooden  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  fish, 
and  ornamented  with  feathers. 

As  we  could  not  perceive  any  appearance  of  a 
spring  or  well,  the  sailors  separated  to  find  out  what 
nieans  they  had  of  procuring  fresh  water,  and  the 
following  ingenious  and  remarkable  contrivance 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  luxury  which  cost 
the  inhabitants  some  pains  to  procure. 

At  the  foot  of  most  of  the  high  trees,  were  placed 
very  large  shells  of  the  scollop  kind,  into  which 
descended  a  narrow  strip  of  the  brab-tree  leaf :  we 
traced    this    upwards,    and    it   was    found    to    be 


sus])ended  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and,  thus 
hanging  into  the  shell  below,  formed  a  na  row 
channel,  or  leafy  water-course.  All  the  shells  were 
in  like  manner  supplied  with  these  strips,  and  on  the 
ground  round  them,  were-  quantities  of  the  same 
material,  nicely  rolled  up,  as  if  ready  for  suspending 
when  the  others  failed. 

The  dew  and  rain  there,  we  may  suppose,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  natives  can  procure  fresh 
water ;  the  dew,  rising  from  the  ground,  and 
adhering  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  falls 
in  scanty,  but  daily  portions,  whilst  the  occasional 
shower  from  heaven  fills  their  shell  to  overflowing. 

Only  one  tree,  that  we  saw,  bore  any  appearance 
of  having  fruit,  and  that  was  too  high  to  judge  if 
good  for  food  :  fish,  therefore,  is  probably  their 
greatest,  if  not  only  support,  and  may  account  for 
the  little  idol,  if  such  it  were,  having  a  fish's  head. 

There  were  rude  marks  of  a  cross,  and  a  circle,  on 
some  stones  on  the  shore,  but  whether  cut  by  them- 
selves, or  sailors  touching  there,  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

We  picked  up  a  great  many  stones,  with  the 
brown,  circular  mark  in  the  centre,  commonly  called 
the  eye-stone.  We  brought  away  with  us  some  of 
their  large  shells,  some  of  the  leafy  rolls  prepared 
for  the  water-course,  and  some  of  their  matting, 
twine,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  leaving  in  their  stead, 
potatoes,  and  glass  beads,  of  which  savage  nations 
are  always  fond.  Whether  they  liked  the  exchange, 
or  considered  us  cheats,  I  know  not,  for  they 
continued  at  sea  in  their  ark  of  safety,  and  were,  it  is 
more  than  likely,  wishing  our  departure  from  their 
island  home. 

[Tujo  Years  at  Sea,  by  Jane  Roberts.] 


Whenck  is  this  delicate  scent  in  the  rose  and  violet  ?  It 
is  not  from  the  root,— that  smells  of  nothing  ;  not  from  tlie 
stalk, — that  is  as  scentless  as  the  root ;  not  from  the  earth 
whence  it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  to  these  flowers 
than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by  them  ;  not  from  the  leaf, 
not  from  the  bud,  before  it  be  disclosed,  wliieh  yields  no 
more  fragrance  than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root ;  yet  here  I 
now  find  it ;  neitlier  is  there  any  miraculous  way,  but  in  an 
ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  for  all  violets  and  roses  of  this 
kind  yield  the  same  redolence;  it  cannotbe,butthat  it  was 
potentially  in  that  root  and  stem  from  which  the  flowers 
proceed,  and  there  placed,  and  thence  drawn  by  that 
Almighty  Power  which  hath  given  these  admirable  virtues 
to  several  plants,  and  induces  them  in  his  due  seasons  to 
these  excellent  perfections. Bishop  Hall. 


Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  tliee 
prisoner.  A  word  unspoken,  is,  like  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  thine:  if  vented,  thy  sjvord  is  in  another's  hand. 
If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy 
tongue. — QuARLEs. 


There  is  so  much  infelicity  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any 
man  has  leisure  from  his  own  distresses,  to  estimate  the 
comparative  happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed  by  tlie  natural 
desire  which  every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas. 
If^norance  is  mere  privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced :  it  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and 
torpid  for  want  of  attraction  ;  and,  without  knowing  why, 
we  nlways  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  i,aieve  when  we  for"-et. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that  if  notliing  coun- 
teracts the  natural  consequence  of  learning,  we  grow  more 
happy  as  our  minds  take  a  wider  range. Johnson. 


The  world  cannot  show  us  a  more  exalted  character,  than 
that  (if  a  truly  religious  philosopher,  who  dclifjhts  to  turn 
all  tliins,'S  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  who,  in  the  objects  of  his 
siglit,  derives  improvement  to  his  mind ;  and  in  tlie  jrlasg 

of  things  temporal,  sees  the  image  of  things  spiritual. 

Jones  of  Naijland 
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THE  WILD  ASS. 
There  will  be  but   few  of  our  readers,  we  should 
imagine,  who  have  not  been  struck  with  the  beautiful 
and  graphic  description   of  this   rare  animal,  which 
occurs  ia  the  book  of  Job  : — 

"Who  hath  sent  out  the  m\d  ass  free  ?     Or  who  hath 
loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  ? 

Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren 
land*  his  dwellings. 

He  scorneth  tiie  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver. 

The  range  of   the  moantains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing. 

As  it  is  oae  of  the  objects  of  the  Saturday  Magazine 

to  furnish  notices  of  any  remarkable  or   interesting 

specimen    of   natural    history,    we    have    thought    it 

desirable   to  draw   up  the   subjoined  sketch   of  the 

history  and  habits  of  an  animal,  which  has  never  yet 

been  brought  beneath   the  control  of  man,   and   of 

which,  the   species  will,   in   all   probability,   cease  to 

exist   at  no   great  distance   of  time ;    for '  experience 

tells  us,   that  as  civilization  advances,  the  haunts  of 

wild   animals   are  gradually  but  effectually  invaded, 

til    their    scanty  remnants   are    either   applied   to 

leful   purposes,   or   the   race   has   become   utterly 

Xtinct. 

The  Ass  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
held  in  Eastern  countries,  in  as  high  estimation  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  the  horse  is  with  usf.  Of  the 
Wild  Ass,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  mention  is 
made,  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  in  the  Book  of 
Job  above  quoted.  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  and  in  other  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  the  singular  correctness  of  these  passages,  as 
descriptive  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
animal,  will  be  speedily  recognised,  when  compared 
with  the  more  recent  accounts  furnished  by  modern 
travellers,  amongst  which,  one  of  the  most  full  and 
interesting  is  that  furnished  by  the  gentleman  from 
whose  work  we  have  borrowed  the  illustration  of 
this  article ;  viz..  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  now  His 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Caraccas. 

Sir  Robert,  on  his  route  from  Isfahan  to  Shirdz, 
had  just  entered  the  province  of  Ears,  when  his  grey- 
hound suddenly  started  off  in  pursuit  of  an  animal, 
which  was  stated  by  the  Persians  in  company,  from 
the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  to  be  an  antelope.  The 
party  immediately  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
after  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  they 
came  up  with  the  dog  which  was  then  within  a  short 
stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued,  and  to  Sir  Robert's 
surprise  and  vexation,  he  saw  it  to  be  an  ass.  "  But," 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
judging,  from  its  fleetncss,  it  must  be  a  wild  one,  a 
species  little  known  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Per- 
sians prize  above  all  others  as  an  object  of  chase,  I 
determined  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  the  very 
swift  Arab  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted,  would 
carry  me.  But  the  single  instance  of  checking  my 
horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such  a  head 
of  us,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could 
not  recover  our  ground  on  him.  I,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  considerably  before  niy  companions, 
when,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  animal   in   its  turn 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  rendered  mlt  places  in  the  margin, 
and  the  wild  ass  is  still  found  in  the  saline  marshes  of  Cutch,  as  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

t  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its  race  of  white  asses, 
■which,  as  at  Cairo,  are  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another;  wheeled  carnages 
of  any  description  being  unknown.  These  are  equally  as  large  and 
ipinied  as  the  Egyptian  ass,  and  have  as  easy  and  speedy  a  pace, 
'i'hcy  are  frequently  spotted  over  with  colours,  and  otherwise  fan- 
wjticallr  marked  with  red  stams  of  the  Htmm  plant.— Buckinc- 
bah's  TraveU. 


made  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within 
pistol-shot  -of  him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with 
the  quickness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and 
sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the 
least,  and  the  chase  were  his  pastime. 

"  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking 
of  a  silvery  gray ;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  a 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's, 
and  his  legs  beautifully  slender;  the  bead  and  ears 
seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of 
these  forms,  and  by  them  I  first  recognised  that  the 
object  of  my  chase  was  of  the  ass-tribe.  The  mane 
was  short  and  black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which  ter- 
minated his  tail.  No  line  whatever  ran  along  his 
back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  are  seen  on  the 
tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers  of  the 
country  came  up,  they  regretted  I  had  not  shot  the 
creature  when  he  was  so  within  my  aim,  telling  me 
his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my  possession. 
The  prodigious  swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with 
which  he  fled  across  the  plain  exactly  coincided  with 
the  description  that  Xknopiion  +  gives  of  the  same 
animal  in  Araliia. 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  Mehmanddr^,  who  had 
been  in  the  desert  when  making  a  visit  to  the  shrine 
of  AliII,  that  the  wild  ass  of  Irak  Arabi  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  one  I  had  just  seen.  He  had 
observed  them  often,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Arabs,  who  told  him  the  creature  was 
perfectly  untameable." 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his 
account  of  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  states  that  this 
animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert  between  India 
and  Affghanistiin,  where  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
alone,  but  more  frequently  in  herds.  It  resembles  a 
mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still 
more  for  its  speed,  as  at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot  it 
leaves  the  swiftest  horse  behind.  We  may  suppose, 
from  this  account,  that  the  animal  noticed  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone  differs  in  colour  from  those  seen  by  Sir 
Robert  Porter,  and  this  would  also  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  other  respects  with  those  found  in  Cutch, 
judging  from  the  description  of  them  furnished  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Asiatic  Jotcrnal,  (vol.  i.,  p.  15C,) 
who  states  that  the  singular  marshy  tract  in  that 
province  termed  the  Runn,  is  resorted  to  by  them. 
On  one  occasion,  he  discovered  several  herds,  and 
wishing  to  have  a  better  view,  he  galloped  towards 
them,  but  was  unable  to  get  nearer  than  twenty 
yards,  though  they  did  not  appear  to  be  at  full  speed. 
He  says  distinctly,  that  the  ears  and  shoulder-stripe 
were  like  those  of  the  common  kind,  while  the  head 
aiipearcd  longer,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  and 
roughly  formed.  They  breed  on  the  banks  and  salt- 
islands  of  the  Runn,  aJid  Jive  Ipnger  thim  the  tame 
species. 

In  Buffon's  System  of  Natural  History,  they  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa ;  they  go  in  troops,  are 
very  swift,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  but  not  of  so  elegant 
a  figure  as  the  zebra. 

}  Vide  Anabasis,  h.  1 

5  An  officer  especially  appointed  to  attend  strangers  visiting  Persia 
{I  Meshed  Ati,  the  burial-place' of  Ai.i,  (nephew  to  iMoharan>ed, 
and  by  the  Persians  considered  his  legitimate  successor,)  is  a  small 
town  situated  in  the  desert  near  the  Euphrates,  several  hours'  journey 
from  llillah,  the  site  of  the  ancient  liabylon.  It  is,  singularly 
enough,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Su7mis,  or  those  who  hold  that  Umiir 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Khalifat ;  their  opponents,  the  followers 
of  Ali,  are  termed  Shiuhs, 
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Ill  Klein's  Systeme  Naturel  du  Regne  Animal,  they  I 
arc  named   as  follows  : — Ane   Sauvage,  Asinus  Syl- 
vcstris,  Asini  ferus,    or  Onager;   which    last  term   is 
ticrivcd   from   the   Greek,    and   is    sometimes    spelt 
Angra. 

The  slight  discrepancies  which  occur  in  these 
various  descriptions,  may  very  easily  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  they  relate  to  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  or  to  the  influence  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

An  account  of  a  similar  species  of  animal,  found 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft*  in  Ladakh,  is  given  by 
that  gentleman,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  "  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  princi- 
pality," he  says,  "  there  is  a  nondescript  wild  variety 
of  horse,  which  I  shall  call  Equus  Kidng,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  ass  than  the  horse,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  differing  from  the  Gurkhar  of  Sinde,  of 
which  I  obtained  a  female  of  great  beauty.  It  is  an 
animal,  which,  excepting  its  ears,  resembles  more  an 
antelope,  in  the  beauty  of  its  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of 
its  movements,  than  the  sluggish  animal  with  which 
it  is  classed,  though  unquestionably  of  the  same 
family  with  the  ass."  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  state,  that 
he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  estimated  to  last  two 
months,  with  the  view  of  shooting  some  Kiangs.  He 
had  just  reached  the  country  in  which  they  were  to 
be  found,  after  eighteen  days'  march,  during  which 
his  party  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  when  he  was  recalled  on  urgent  business. 
He,  however,  directed  a  native  to  lie  in  wait,  and 
offered  him  a  suitable  remuneration  for  the  skin, 
head,    and   organs   of    voice,    for   dissection.      The 

*  The  premature  death  of  this  enterprising  trareller,  has  unfortu- 
nately, prevented  the  execution  oi  many  plans  which  he  had  formed, 
for  the  introduction  of  new  animals  and  other  natural  products  iiito 
Great  liritain  ;  and  even  the  manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  him 
have  been  hitherto  lost  to  the  world :  but  we  are  happy  to  learn,  on  the 
auihority  of  Lieutenant  Burnes,  that  steps  have  recently  been  taken 
to  obtain  possession  of  them,  from  the  parties  who  now  hold  them. 


animal  ajipearcd  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  be  about  four- 
teen  bauds  high,  of  a  round  muscular  form,  and  with 
remarkably  clean  limbs. 

The  Wild  Ass  is  termed  in  Persia  Kur  or  Giir,  and 
in  Sinde  and  Cdbul,  as  before  mentioned,  Gurkhar. 
The  chase  of  this  animal  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  people  of  the 
East,  for  Josephus  mentions  that  Herod  the  Great 
killed  forty  of  them  on  one  occasion;  and  to  th« 
national  passion  of  the  Persians  for  hunting  so  wild 
an  object,  that  country  owed  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  estimable  sovereigns,  Baharam  the  Fifth,  sur- 
named  Gur,  from  his  fondness  for  this  sport,  and  his 
general  success  in  the  pursuit  of  an  animal,  almost 
as  fleet  as  the  wind.  With  the  account  of  this  cata- 
strophe, which,  although  it  occurred  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  forms  the  subject  of  a  romantic  tale 
related  to  the  passing  traveller  by  the  natives  of  the 
spot,  we  conclude  this  article. 

"  The  ruling  passion  of  Baharam  was  the  love  of 
the  chase.  His  favourite  game  was  the  gour,  or  wild 
ass,  which  is  both  strong  and  fleet;  and  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  these  that  he  lost  his  hfe,  having 
suddenly  come  upon  a  deep  pool,  into  which  his 
horse  plunged,  and  neither  the  animal  nor  his  royal 
rider  was  seen  again.  This  accident  happened  in  a 
fine  valley  between  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  Vale  of  Heroes,  from  being  (on 
account  of  its  fine  pasture  and  abundance  of  game,) 
the  favourite  resort,  from  the  earliest  ages,  of 
the  kings  and  nobles  of  Persia.  The  whole  of  this 
valley  abounds  in  springs,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  of  great  depth ;  their  sources  under  ground 
are  supposed  to  communicate.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  body  of  Baharam  was  never 
found,  although  every  search  was  made  for  it  by  his 
inconsolable  mother  f." 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Ftrsi<t 
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THE  TALAPAT  PALM. 
We  have  already*  described  a  singular  specimen  of 


the  rich  and  varied  natural  productions  of  Ceylon, 
namely,  the  "  Forbidden  Fruit,"  or  "  Eve's  Apple- 
tree,"  of  that  island.  We  now  present  an  engraving 
from  the  original  drawing  t  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Daniell, 
of  another  interesting  object,  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  The  properties  of  the  former  plant,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  discovered,  are  of  a  noxious  quality, 
but  the  noble  Palm  which  we  now  describe,  is  not 
only  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  appearance,  but 
almost  every  part  of  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to 
purposes  of  practical  utility. 

The  Talapdt  Palm,  called  also  Codda  Pana,  Taliha, 
Stc,  is  the  Corypha  umbraculifera  of  Willdenow  :  and 
is  named  in  Dr.  Davy's  work  Licuala  spinosa.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  among  the  mountains 
in  the  interior,  but  is  not  confined  to  that  island, 
being  also  found  in  the  Burman  empire,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.  The  largest 
dimensions  which  are  generally  assigned  to  it,  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  circumference  round  the  trunk.  Perhaps 
the  average  height  may  be  taken  at  about  1 40  feet, 
and  the  duration  of  the  tree  at  about  eighty  years. 

ITie  brief  and  quaint,  but  accurate  description  of 
it  by  Knox  is  as  follows.  "  Tliis  tree  is  as  big 
and  tall  as  a  ship's  mast,  and  very  straight,  bear- 
ing only  leaves,  which  are  of  great  use  and  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon :  one  single  leaf  being 
so  broad  and  large,  that  it  will  cover  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  and  keep  them  dry  wlien  it  rains.  The  leaf, 
being  dried,  is  very  strong  and  limber,  and  most 
wonderfully  made  for  men's  convenience  to  carry 
along  with  them,  for  though  it  lie  thus  broad  when 
open,  yet  it  folds  close  like  a  ^ad^*s  fan,  and  then  is 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  arm,  ariii  extremely  light." 

In  the  first  voliime  of  the  Oriental  Annual,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  lio^art  Gaunter,  is  a  cjescription  of 
the  scene  represented  in  our  engraving.  "On  the 
banks  of  the  Calany  river,"  says  Mr.  Caunter,  "  we 
had  the  gratifying' opportunity  of  seeing"^  Tahput 
Palm  in  full  blossom,  whicji'  is  by  no  means  a  thino- 
of  common  occurrence.'  The  scene  in  which  we 
witnessed  this  remarkable  effort  of  nature  was  very 
novel  and  imposing;  it  opened  on  a  confined  valley, 
through  which  the  river  wound  its  irregular  way, 
and  upon  whose  transparent  bosom  were  several 
boats  pursuing  their  quiet  course,  to  the  rough,  but 
not  discordant,  song  of  the  Ceylonese  niariner.  Our 
attention  was  also  particularly  arrested  by  several 
rafts  on  this  river,  over  each  of  which  a  complete 
canopy  was  thrown,  iFormed  of  a  single  leaf  of  the 
Talipdt,  that  entirely  covered  both  freight  and  crew. 

"  This  extraordinary  tree,  certainly  among  the 
most  singular  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  It 
blossoms  only  once  during  its  existence,  then  dies, 
and  in  dying,  like  the  fabled  phoenix,  sheds  the  seeds 
of  a  future  generation  around  it :  the  flower,  which 
bursts  forth  with  a  loud  explosion,  is  occasionally 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  tree  which  we  saw  was 
not  above  JOO  feet  higli,  ancf  measured  nearly  seven 
feet  round;  but  thfey  are  sometimes  much  larger: 
the  fnut  is  about  the  size  of  a  twenty- four  pound 
tannon-shot,  and  contains  a  thick  pulp,  with  seeds 
hke  the  falmyra,  CBorassus fiahelUformh.)" 

W^r.  Caunter  adds,   that  a  leaf  of  ordinary  dimen- 
whlc^  ^e   saw,  covered  fourteen  men;   one 


a^. 


•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  00. 

t  The  Palm  in  the  annexed  illustration  is  copied  by  permission, 
from  a  drawing  m  the  collection  formed  by  the  Jlifiht  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  to  which  we  have  before  been  indebted 


brought  home  by  Mr.  J.  W.  ^ennett,  and  now  to 
be  seen  iii  tlie  Museum  of  King's  College,  iJondon, 
measures  thirfy-six  feet'in  circurriference.-    '  ' 

The  pith  resembles  that  of  the  Sago-palm,  (Ca- 
ryota  urensj,  and  is  used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Malabar,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  one  tree  yields  ten  puddles, 
or  rather  more  than  two  pecks  and  a  quarter,  of  a 
powder  fit  for  this  purpose.  The  period  when  it  is 
most  employed  in  Malabar,  is  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August ;  the  people  in  general 
being  so  improvident,  that  by  this  time  their  stock 
of  grain  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  sells  for  almost 
double  the  price  that  is  demanded  immediately  after 
harvest.  Many  of  these  palms  are  raised  from  the 
seed,  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle  divisions  of 
Malabar.  The  leaves  serve  for  thatch,  umbrellas,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  paper;  but  for  the  former  purpose 
they  are  not  considered  so  eligible  as  those  of  the 
Coco-palm,  {Cocos  nucifera,)  the  latter  being  twice 
as  durable  as  those  of  the  Talapdt.  Ten  leaves  are 
produced  annually  by  this  palm :  it  flowers,  if  per- 
mitted to  live  so  long,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  dies  soon  after  having  ripened  its  fruit;  but 
it  is  generally  cut  down  when  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Dr.  Davy,  who  also  saw  one  of  the  Talapdts 
in  blossom,  states  that  it  is  never  found  wild. 

The  leaves  when  dried  are  of  a  coriaceous  texture, 
and  may  be  folded  up  like  a  fan,  the  ribs  or  joints 
being  hard  and  firm,  like  canes.  The  thin  connecting 
portions,  or  folds,  are  prepared  for  writing  upon,  by 
being  steeped  in  milk  :  they  will  then  readily  take  an 
impression  from  the  point  of  an  iron  stylus,  such  as 
was  anciently  used  by  the  Romans  |  for  writing  with 
on  tablets  of  wax ;  these  leaves  are  commonly 
termed  olas,  and  books  made  of  them  are  remarkalily 
durable,  for  many  which  have  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  five  centuries,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
Some  very  fine  palms  will  yield  folds  five  inches  iit 
width,  and  these  are  very  valuable  ;  but  when  these 
cannot  be  met  with,  the  natives  ingeniously  contrive 
to  fasten  two  together,  and  give  them  a  polished 
surface  of  varnish  and  gilding  :  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  splendid  manuscripts  containing 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Budd'hists,  many  of  which 
were  brought  from  Ava,  during  the  late  war  :  the 
material  ttsed  as  ink  in  these  books  is  tlie  gum 
obtained  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  tree,  named  by  the 
Burmese,  P"heet-tsee,  or  wood-oil  tree. 

All  books  relating  to  their  religion,  and  other  works 
of  importance  are  written  on  these  leaves ;  but  in  Mala- 
bar,  accounts,  and  matters  of  inferior  moment,  are  kept 
on  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
possessed  a  fine  collection  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
palm-leaf  manuscripts,  and  among  them,   a  complete 
and   perfect   copy   of    the   most   important   of   the 
Buddhist  records,   called   the   Pansiyapanasjatakdya, 
which   comprises    1172   leaves  or  2344   pages,  each 
leaf  being  inscribed  on  both  sides.     A  native,  it  is 
estimated,  will  write  ,on  an  average,  about  four  of 
these  pages  each  day  ;    consequently,   the  copying  of 
this  book  must  have  occupied  ab(iut  586  days.    The 
title  of  this  extraordinary  work,  is  derived  from  pun. 
five ;  siya,  hundred  ;  panas,  fifty  ;  jatakdya,  incarna- 
tions :    signifying  the   history  of  the  five  hundred 
and   fifty   transmigrations,    through   every   state   of 
existence,   from    reptile   to   Deity,    wliich    Buddha 
underwent  during  his  probation  for  tliat  brightest  and 
most  sacred  character  :    it  was  originally  written  in 
Pdti,  and  was  translated  subsequently,  into  Singhalese. 
It  is  very  diilicult  to  meet  with  an  entire  copy,  and 
the  one  in  question  was  copied  for  Sir  Alkxanuer 

±  ^se  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol,  V.,  p.  51. 
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Johnston,  (by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
Society,)  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Budd'hist 
priests  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Fans  made  of  these  leaves,  were  conferred  on 
individuals  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Ceylon,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  those  which  folded  up ;  in  the 
inland  provinces,  they  were  formed  into  a  circu- 
lar shape,  like  shields,  ornamented  with  talc  and 
peacocks'  feathers,  and  mounted  on  thin  poles ; 
small  ones  of  the  latter  description  were  commonly 
used  by  the  priests.  Specimens  df  all  these  different 
kinds,  are  among  the  curious  oriental  collections  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  leaf,  when  cut  off  at  the  extremity  of  the 
petioles,  is  said  to  be  worn  by  persons  travelling 
through  the  jungles,  as  a  covering  for  the  head : 
for  this  purpose  only  a  part  of  the  leaf  is  used; 
it  forms  a  sort  of  wedge,  or  inverted  keel,  and  thus 
enables  the  wearer  to  force  aside  the  branches  which 
impede  his  path. 


A  SPANISH  WINE-STORE. 
Nothing  at  Xeres  so  much  surprises  the  stranger, 
and  is  more  worthy  his  inspection,  than  the  Bodegas, 
or  wine-vaults.  The  vintage  itself,  though  interesting, 
has  nothing  particularly  striking  or  picturesque  in  it; 
and  aftet  having  walked  through  the  broiling  vine- 
yards, and  seen  the  process  of  picking  and  pressing 
the  grapes,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  will  be 
satisfied.  There  are  few,  however,  who  would  not 
feel  inclined  to  repeat  their  visits  more  than  once  to 
the  bodega.  Th^  term  wine-vaults  is  ill  suited  to 
convey  an  idea  of  these  really  splendid  and  extra- 
ordinary establishments,  which  I  should  class  among 
the  things  best  worth  seeing  in  Spain.  Instead  of 
descending  into  a  dark,  low,  grovelling,  and  musty 
magazine,  hke  the  London  Dock  wine-vaults,  spacious 
as  they  are,  you  first  pass  throvigh  a  street,  one 
entire  side  of  whicli,  for  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  one  of  these  bodegas,  and 
entering  through  large  folding  doors,  you  find  your- 
self, to  your  astonishment,  in  what  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  a  church  of  considerable  dimensions, 
with  a  lofty  roof,  and  divided  into  spacious  aisles. 

In  the  centre,  you  see  in  large  characters,  "  Bodega 
of  Jesus ;"  and  at  the  sides,  "  Nave  of  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Pedro,  St.  Jago."  Your  eye  soon  runs  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  and  you  see  some 
thousand  butts  of  wine  ranged  along  tlie  aisles,  and 
against  the  arched  pillars.  A  delicious  fragrance, 
which  you  easily  recognise,  soon  convinces  you,  not- 
withstanding the  pious  inscriptions  you  have  been 
reading,  that  you  are  in  a  place  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  body. 

On  entering,  you  are  waited  upon  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  bodes?",  who  accompanies  you 
through  the  different  aisles,  und  who  explains  to  you, 
on  passing  each  barrel,  the  name,  quality,  age,  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  wine  within  it;  and,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  it  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  his  observations  are  rendered  clear  and 
intelligible  by  a  full  glass  of  the  delicious  liquor. 
You  proceed  thus  slowly  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  bodega,  occasionally  reposing  like  Bacchus, 
astride  of  a  huge  butt,  and  sipping  bumpers  of 
luscious  Paxareti,  fragrant  Muscatel,  or  dark  creamy 
Sherry,  half  a  century  old.  While  on  the  outside, 
every  thing  is  blazing  with  the  intensencss  of  the 
noon-tide  heat;  within,  a  delightful  coolness  and  a 
soft  mellow  light  prevail.  In  this  manner  you  keep 
jn  quaffing  the  nectar  which  is  .so  liberally  Supplied 


you,  until  your  senses  become  not  quite  so  cool  and 
collected  as  when  you  first  entered,  and  you  think 
it  high  time  to  msike  your  retreat  into  the  hot  and 
dusty  streets  of  Xeres. 

Each  wine  establishment  is  conducted  by  an  over- 
seer, who  is  called  the  Capataz,  and  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  purchasing  of  the  different  wines  from 
the  grower,  the  selection,  and  the  mixing  of  them,  as 
also  the  proving  and  tasting  of  the  brandies  required ; 
in  all  of  which,  considerable  judgment,  skill,  and 
experience,  are  required.  These  men,  who,  with 
nearly  all  employed  in  the  bodegas,  come  from  the 
mountains  of  Asturia,  the  Andalusians  being  too 
indolent,  generally  amass  large  fortunes  by  their 
care  and  frugality,  and  afterwards  retire  to  their 
native  province  with  the  fruit  of  their  industry. 

The  interior  of  one  of  these  large  bodegas  may  be 
compared  to  an  immense  hospital  filled  with  patients, 
and  the  capataz  or  superintendent  to  the  visiting 
physician.  The  former  goes  his  daily  round,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  bodega, 
whom  we  will  call  the  apothecary.  As  he  passes  each 
butt,  he  begins  his  inquiry  into'  the  state  of  his 
patient ;  not  by  feeling  his  pulse,  but  by  tapping, 
which  is  immediately  performed  by  his  attendant, 
who  runs  a  spike  into  it,  and  presents  him  with  a 
bumper  of  the  contents.  On  tasting  it,  he  may 
probably  find  that  the  wine  is  sick,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  merchants,  1)eing  usually  the  case  with  young 
wines ;  a  jar  or  two  of  lirandy  is  therefore  prescribed 
for  the  invalid,  and  the  dose  is  forthwith  administered. 
A  second  butt  may  be  found  to  be  equally  qualmish, 
and  is  relieved  in  the  same  manner.  The  body  or 
constitution  of  a  third  may  probably  be  naturally 
weak  and  dehcate;  this  is  .strengthened  and  improved 
by  being  mixed  with  wine  which  is  sounder  and 
stronger :  while  a  fourth  may  be  at  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  require  the  application  of  musk. 
Speaking,  however,  more  seriously,  the  bodega 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill,  constant  attention,  a 
nice  taste,  and  a  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
selection,  not  only  of  the  wines,  but  of  the  brandies  ; 
in  the  improving  the  dehcacy  and  flavour  of  the 
former,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  body,  dryness, 
and  colour,  and  finally,  giving  such  a  variety  of 
shades  and  differences  in  flavour  and  price,  as  may 
best  suit  the  particular  market,  and  gratify  the  taste 
and  caprice  of  John  Bull. 

With  this  I  shall  conclude  the  remarks  I  have  been 
making,  merely  observing  that,  however  far  we  may 
be  from  drinking  the  sherry  wine  in  its  original  state 
in  our  own  country,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  it  without  the  addition  of  a  spirituous 
body,  it  is  so  very  superior  to  the  hghter  kinds  of 
sherry  which  are  drank  in  their  pure  state,  and  which 
supply  the  general  consumption  in  the  country,  that 
the  last-mentioned  wines  cannot  be  compared  to  it. 
To  the  wealthy  merchants  and  exporters  of  Xeres, 
we  are,  indeed,  indebted  for  a  wine,  which,  like  port, 
may  be  called  a  sound  British  wine,  and  which  is  far 
more  suitable  to  an  English  constitution  and  climate, 
than  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  the  Rhine. 

[.Skefc/ies  in  Spain  and  ^forocco,  by  Sm  Artiiuh  de  Capell 
liiiooKE,  Bart.] 


A  SLOWNESS   to  applaud  betrays  a 
envious  spirit. H.  More. 


cold  temper,  or  an 


There  is  always  some  love  in  esteem,  and  some  esteem  in 
love;  some  hatred  in  contempt,  some  contempt  in  hatred. 
Skklto.n. 


Whbrk  there  is  yet  shame, 

JOHNSO.V. 


there  in  time  may  be  virtue. 
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WARWICK. 

Sf.  Marv's  Church  and  the  Cotjnty-Hall. 

Warwick,  the  capital  of  the  very  important  manu- 
facturing county  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  is  a 
place  of  high  antiquity.  By  the  Britons  it  was  called 
Caer  Guarvic;  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  fort  or  station  here ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Saxons  at  the  period  of  the 
Korman  invasion.  Its  situation,  indeed,  on  the 
summit  of  a  freestone  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Avon,  rendered  it  extremely  well 
calculated  for  purposes  of  defence ;  and  its  castle, 
which  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  fortified 
structure  in  this  country,  in  former  times  was 
almost  impregnable. 

Warwick  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
champaign  country,  and  is  approached  by  four  great 
roads,  from  the  cardinal  points,  which  are  cut  through 
the  free-stone  rock.  Our  engraving  affords  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  street-scenery  of  this  place. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  the  beautiful  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary ;  the  building  in  the  centre  is  the 
County-Hall,  and  a  portion  of  the  County-Prison  is 
seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The  streets  are  generally 
spacious  and  regular,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  which  is  divided  into  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

A  religious  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  occu- 
pied the  same  place  as  the  pi-escnt,  previously  to  the 
Conquest.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  subsequently  to 
that  period,  and  rendered  collegiate  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  Henry  dc  Newburgh,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, when  a  dean  and  secular  canons  were  established 
therein.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  chapel  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  richness  of 
architectural  decoration  was  added  to  it,  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  this  munificent  family. 

In  1C94,  however,  the  entire  structure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  choir  and  the  chapel  alluded  to,  was 
destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which  consumed 
nearly  the  whole  town  of  Warwick,  and  caused 
damage  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £120,000.  The 
church  was  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  within  ten 
years;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
gives  an  impressive  effect  to  the  edifice  on  a  distant 
view,  the  renovation  was  effected  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  building  is  cruciform ;  its  ex-tremc  length 
is  18G  feet;  its  breadth  Cf>  feet;  and  the  transept 
measures  about  106  feet.  The  tower,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  130  feet,  springs  from  four  pointed  arches, 
under  which  the  pathway  is  carried,  and  rising  in 
several  stages,  terminates  in  six  embellished  pinnacles. 

The  interior  of  the  choir,  which  is  in  the  most 
perfect  state,  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
decorated  style  of  pointed  (or  English)  architecture, 
of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  florid  of  existing 
specimens.  The  stalls  on  either  side, — the  lofty  and 
elaborately-finished  stone  ceiling, — the  many  highly- 
interesting  monuments  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
English  families  which  adorn  it;  and  the  "  dim 
religious  light"  which  is  shed  over  the  whole,  are  well 
calculated  to  elevate  the  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Him  to  whose  honour  it  was  built. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  structure,  and 
which  alone  ought  to  obtain  for  it  extensive  celebrity, 
is  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  frequently  called  Beau- 
champ's  Chapel,  after  its  founder,  already  alluded 
to,  of  whose  name,  indeed,  it  is  an  honourable  memo- 
rial. This  beautiful  building,  which  adjoins  the 
*outh  transept,  has  been  pronounced  to  be,  both  "  in 


its  external  and  internal  embellishment,  inferior  only 
to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster." 
This  is  high  praise,  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
that  there  are  few  finer  examples  of  the  architectural 
skill  of  our  forefathers  now  in  existence.  This  fabric 
was  completed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  at  a  cost  of  2-1 81 A  4s.  7|rf., 
apparently  an  insignificant  sum;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  wheat  then  sold  at  3s.  id.  per 
quarter. 

After  glancing  at  the  exterior,  which  is  enriched 
with  an  open-work  parajjct,  and  buttresses  of  great 
beauty,  v/e  enter  the  principal  room,  which  is  58  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  32  feet. 
The  roof  is  richly  groined,  and  enriched  with  fau- 
traeery.  In  the  centre  stands  the  monument  of  the 
founder,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Britton, 
inferior  to  none  in  England  except  that  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  an  altar- 
tomb  of  gray  marble,  most  elaborately  enriched 
with  niches,  and  various  decorations  in  the  purest 
taste;  on  the  slab  is  a  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
one  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  proportions  of  life,  composed  of  brass, 
gilt.  The  splendid  monument  of  another  celebrated 
person,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester*,,  who 
died  in  1588,  is  an  historical  memento  of  high  in- 
terest, especially  to  the  readers  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  most  touching  stories,  Kenilworth.  The  altar- 
screen  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  a  basso  relievo 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin;  on  either  side  of 
which  is  "  a  shrine  of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate 
workmanship."  The  southern  side  of  the  apartment 
is  richly  worked  in  panels,  and  the  cast  window 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  the  designs  on  which  are 
very  curious,  and  include  a  portrait  of  the  founder. 
An  oratory,  confessional,  and  other  rooms  well 
deserving  of  inspection,  adjoin  the  edifice. 

To  the  north  of  the  church,  is  a  venerable  building 
called  the  chapter-house  ;  which  is  appropriated  t\< 
the  somewhat  opposite  purposes  of  a  mausoleum, 
and  a  national  school ;  the  latter  being  situated  in 
what  was  formerly  a  chapel,  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  edifice.  St.  Mary's  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  crown ;  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  20/. 
a  year.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
was  rebuilt  about  half  a  century  since,  is  distinguished 
by  a  tower  and  spire,  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty. 

The  County  Halt,  is  situated  in  Northgate  street. 
The  facade,  which  is  constructed  of  freestone,  is 
enriched  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  a  central 
portico  of  the  same  order,  surmounted  by  a  bold 
triangular  pediment.  The  Hall,  or  principal  room, 
is  110  feet  in  length,  and  45  in  width,  and  is  very 
elegantly  ornamented  ;  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
are  on  either  side  ;   they  are  neat  and  commodious. 

The  exterior  of  the  County  Gaol  which  adjoins  the 
hall,  is  also  of  stone,  but  the  order  is  Doric.  The 
bridewell  for  the  county,  adjoins  this  edifice,  its 
internal  arrangements  and  management  are  equally 
deserving  of  commendation.  The  male  prisoners  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  drawing  and  preparing  wire,  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  which  are  headed  by  the 
boys  and  women.  Amongst  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  is  a  large  oven,  capable  of  baking  400  loaves 
at  one  time.  The  Town  Sessions-House  (in  which 
are  assembly-rooms,)  in  High-Street,  is  also  a  neat 
edifice,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  well 
calculated  for  public  purposes.  Warwick  was  made 
a  corporate  town  in  1554;  its  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1S31,  is  9109. 

•  Bee  SttUtriag  Magatintt  Vol.  I.,  p.  101. 
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Few  places  of  equal  size,  can  boast  of  as  many 

public  charities  as  Warwick  ;   amongst  other  cudovv- 

Inicnts,   arc  upwards  of  forty  alms-houses,  for  a^cd 

ivomen.     The  excellent  charity  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 

for  the  assistance  of  young  tradesmen,  by  aiding  them 
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with  a  loan  of  100^.   (to  be  repaid  in  nine  years) 
on  entering  into  business,  is  also  to  be  found  here  ' 
Many  very  interesting  events  have  occurred  in  the 
history    of    Warwick;     which    has    given    birth    to 
several  illustrious  individuals ;  and  its  castle,  which 


adjoins  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  magnificence  of  the  nobles  in  feudal 
times,  alone  recalling  a  host  of  stirring  historical 
recollections.  It  is  remarkable  also,  not  only  from 
its  great  extent,  and  its  almost  perfect  condition,  but 


from  its  very  high  antiquity,  some  parts  of  the 
structure  having  been  ascribed  (though  perhaps 
erroneously,)  even  to  Roman  origin.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  better 
acquainted  with  this  splendid  strong-hold. 
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ADVENTURES    OF    A    BRITISH    OFFICER 

DURING  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 
Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  celebrated  scouting 
officer  was  sent  by  Lord  Wellington  to  watch 
Marshal  Marmont's  proceedings.  Attended  by  Leon, 
a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and  quickness  of 
apprehension,  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many 
former  occasions  of  the  same  nature.  Grant  arrived 
in  the  Salamancan  district,  and  passing  the  Tormes 
in  the  night,  remained,  in  uniform,  for  he  never 
assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  camp.  He  thus  obtained  exact  information 
of  Marmont's  object,  and  more  especially  of  his 
preparations  of  provisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes 
of  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Wellington,  from  day  to 
day,  by  Spanish  agents.  However,  on  the  third 
night,  some  peasants  brought  him  a  general  order, 
addressed  to  the  French  regiments,  and  saying,  that 
the  notorious  Grant,  being  within  tbe  circle  of  their 
cantonments,  the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  secure  him,  for  which  purpose,  also,  guards 
were  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  news.  Grant  consulted  with  the 
peasants,  and  the  next  morning,  before  daylight, 
entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  which  is  close  to  the 
ford  on  the  Tormes,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Salamanca.  Here  was  a  French  battalion,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  cavalry  videttes  were 
posted,  two  of  which  constantly  patrolled  back  and 
forward,  for  the  space  pf  three  hundred  yards, 
meeting  always  at  the  ford. 

When  day  broke,  the  French  battalion  assembled 
on  its  ajarm-post,  and  at  that  moment  Grant  was 
secretly  brought  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 
hoiise,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was 
opposite  to  the  ford.  The  peasants,  standing  on 
somfe  loose  stones,  and  spreading  their  large  cloaks, 
covered  him  from  the  cavalry  videttes,  and  thus  he 
calmly  waited  until  the  latter  were  separated  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  beat;  then  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  dashed  through  the  ford  between  them,  and 
receiving  their  fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood 
not  very  distant,  where  the  pursuit  was  ballled,  and 
where  he  was  soon  rj^^joined  by  Leon,  who  in  his 
native  dress  met  with  no  interruption.  Grant  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  nieans  of  storming 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  prepared,  and  that  the  French 
ofiiccrs  openly  talked  of  doling  so,  but  he  desired  still 
further  to  test  this  prtrject,  arid  to  discover  if  the 
march  of  the  eiieiiiy  might  iiot  finally  be  directed  by 
the  pass  of  Perales,  towards  the  Tagus  ;  he  wished 
also  to  ascertaiii  more  correctly  their  real  numbers, 
and  therefore  placed  himself  on  a  wooded  lull,  near 
Tarhames,  where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  passes, 
and  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Here  lying  perdue,  until 
the  whole  Freiicli  army  had  passed,  he  noted  every 
battalion  and  g\ih,  and  finding  that  all  were  directed 
towards  Ciudad,  entered  Tariiahies  after  they  had 
passed,  aiid  discovered  that  they  had.  left  the  greatest 
part  of  their  scaling-ladders  behind,  which  clearly 
proved  that  the  intention  of  storiiiijig  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  riot  ireal.  This  allayed  Wellington's  fcar.s  for 
that  fortress.  When  Maririoht  afterwairds  passed  the 
Cod,  in  this  expedition,  Graiit  preceded  him,  witli 
intent  to  discover  if  his  riiarch  would  be  by  Guarda 
upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castallo  15ranca. 
Upon  one  of  the  inferior  ridges  iii  the  pass  of 
Penamacor,  this  persevering  oflicer  placed  himself, 
thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks,  with  which  the  hills 
were  covered,  would  effectually  secure  him  from 
discovery;  but  from  the  higher  ridge  above,  the 
French  detected  all  his  movements  with  their  glasses. 
In  a  few  moments,  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes  were  ahvays 


on  the  watch,  called  out,  '•  The  French,  the  French !" 
and  pointed  to  the  rear,  whence  some  dragoons  came 
galloping  up.  Grant  and  his  follower  instantly 
darted  into  the  wood,  for  a  little  space,  and  then 
suddenly  wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  different  direction, 
yet  at  every  turn  new  enemies  appj>ared,  and  at  last 
the  hunted  meii  dismounted,  and  fled  on  foot  through 
the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks  :  but  again  they  were 
met  by  infantry,  who  had  been  detached  in  small 
parties  down  the  sides  of  the  pass,  and  were  directed 
in  their  chase,  by  the  waving  of  the  French  officers' 
hats  on  the  ridge  above.  At  last  Leon  fell  exhausted, 
and  the  barbarians  who  first  came  up,  killed  him,  in 
spite  of  his  companion's  intreaties.  Grant  himself, 
they  carried,  without  injury,  to  Marmont,  who, 
receiving  him  with  apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  prisoner's 
exploits,  and  the  French  marshal  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch,  that  he  knew  all 
his  haunts,  and  his  disguises,  and  had  discovered, 
that  only  the  night  before,  he  had  slept  in  the  French 
head-quarters,  with  other  adventures  which  had  not 
happened,  for  this  Grant  never  used  any  disguise; 
but  there  was  another  Grant,  also  very  remarkable 
in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for  months  iu  the 
French  quarters,  using  all  luanner  of  disguises ; 
hence  the  similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of 
both  to  be  attributed  to  one,  which  is  the  only  pallia- 
tion for  Marmont's  subsequent  conduct. 

Treating  his  prisoner,  as  I  have  said,  with  great 
apparent  kindness,  the  French  general  exacted  from 
him  an  especial  parole,  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
be  released  by  the  Patridas,  while  on  his  journey 
through  Spain  to  France,  which  secured  his  captive, 
although  Lord  Wellington  offered  2000  dollars  to 
any  Guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue  him.  The 
exaction  of  such  a  parole,  however  harsh,  was  in 
itself  a  tacit  compliment  to  the  man;  but  Marmont 
also  sent  a  letter,  with  the  escort,  to  the  governor  of 
Bayonne,  in  which,  still  labouring  under  the  error 
that  there  was  only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his 
captive  a  dangerous  spy,  who  had  done  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  French  army,  and  whom  he  had  only 
not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect  to  something 
resembling  an  uniform,  which  he  wore  at  tiie  time  of 
his  capture.  He  therefore  desired,  that  at  Bayonne 
he  should  be  placed  in  irons,  and  sent  up  to  Pai-is. 
This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  the 
honour  of  the  French  army  to  be  supported,  and, 
bef(n-e  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed.  Grant,  it 
matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne,  in 
ordinary  cases,  was  for  the  prisoner  to  wait  on  the 
authorities,  arid  i-cceive  a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun, 
and  all  this  was  duly  accomplished ;  meanwhile,  the 
delivery  of  the  fatal  letter  being,  by  certain  means, 
delayed.  Grant,  with  a  wonderful  readiness  and 
boldness,  resolved  not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
thinking  he  W(mld  naturally  be  pursued  ::i  that  direc- 
tion. He  judged,  that  if  the  governor  of  Bayonne 
could  riot  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would,  for  his 
own  security,  suppress  the  letter,  in  hopes  the  matter 
would  be  no  farther  thought  of;  judging,  I  say,  in 
this  acute  manner,  he,  on  the  instant,  inquired  at  the 
hotels,  if  any  French  oflicer  was  going  to  Paris,  and 
finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on  his  return 
from  Spain,  was  so  bent,  he  boldly  introduced  him- 
self, and  asked  permission  to  join  his  party.  The 
other  readily  assented;  and,  while  thus  travelling, 
the  general,  unacquainted  with  Marmont's  intentions, 
often  rallied  his  companion  about  his  adventures, 
little  thinking  he  was  then  himself  an  instrument  in 
forwarding  the  most  dangerous  and  skilful  of  them  all. 
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In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  by  a  species  of 
intuition,  discovered  an  English  agent,  and  from  him 
received  a  recommendation  to  another  secret  agent 
in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  be  necessary  to  his 
final  escape;  for  he  looked  upon  INIarmont's  double- 
dealing,  and  the  expressed  design  to  take  away  his 
life,  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of  his  parole,  which 
was  moreover  only  given  with  respect  to  Spain. 
When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  took  leave  of  Souham, 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  agent,  from 
whom  he  obtained  money,  and,  by  his  advice,  avoided 
appearing  before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport 
examined.  He  took  a  lodging  in  a  very  public 
street,  frequented  the  coffee-houses,  and  even  visited 
the  theatres  without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent, 
who  had  been  long  estabUshed,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  police,  had  ascertained  that  no 
niquiry  about  his  escape  had  been  set  on  foot. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  tlie  agent  informed  him,  that  a  passport 
was  ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American, 
who  had  died  suddenly,  the  very  day  it  was  to  have 
been  claimed.  Seizing  this  occasion.  Grant  boldly 
demandetl  the  passport,  with  which  he  instantly 
departed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  because  certain 
reasons,  not  necessary  to  mention,  led  him  to  expect 

ore  assistance  there  than  at  any  other  port. 

However,  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  and  were 
overcome  by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising  talents, 
which  fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  aiding.  He  first 
took  a  passage  for  America  in  a  ship  of  that  nation, 
but  its  departure  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he 
frankly  explained  his  true  situation  to  the  captain, 
who  desired  him  to  assume  the  character  of  a  dis- 
contented seaman,  and  giving  him  a  sailor's  dress 
and  forty  dollars,  sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in 
the  American  consul's  hands,  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  prosecute  the  captain  for  ill-usage,  when  he 
reached  the  American  States  ;  this  being  the  custom 
on  such  occasions,  the  consul  gave  him  a  certificate, 
whicli  enabled  him  to  pass  from  port  to  port,  as  a 
discharged  sailor  seeking  a  ship.  Thus  provided, 
after  waiting  some  days.  Grant  prevailed  upon  a 
boatman,  by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him 
in  the  night  towards  a  small  island,  where,  by  usage, 
the  English  vessels  watered  unmolested,  and  in  return, 
permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  traffic  without 
interruption.  In  the  night,  the  boat  sailed,  the  masts 
of  the  British  ships  were  dimly  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  termination  of  his  toils 
appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boatman,  either  from 
fear  or  malice,  suddenly  put  about,  and  returned  to 
port.  In  such  a  situation,  some  men  would  have 
striven  in  desperation  to  force  fortune,  and  so  have 
perished  ;  the  spirit  of  others  would  have  sunk  in 
despair  :  for  the  money  he  had  promised,  was  all 
whicli  remained  of  his  stock,  and  the  boatman,  not- 
withstanding his  breach  of  contract,  demanded  the 
whole  ;  but  with  inexpressible  coolness  and  resolution. 
Grant  gave  him  one  Napoleon  instead  of  ten,  and  a 
rebuke  for  his  misconduct.  T)je  other  having 
threatened  a  reference  to  the  police,  soon  found  he  was 
no  match  in  snbtilty  for  his  opponent,  who  told  bim 
plaiidy,  he  would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  adduce  the  great 
price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ! 

This  menace  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and 
Grant  in  a  few  days  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who 
faithfully  performed  his  bargain.  But  now  tliere 
were  no  English  vessels  near  the  island ;  however, 
ttie  fisherman  cast  his  nets  and  caught  some  fish, 
with  which  he  sailed  towards  the  southward,  where 
he  had  heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of  war.     In  a 


few  hours  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  were 
steering  that  way,  when  a  shot  from  a  coast-battery 
brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers  put  off  to 
board  them.  The  fisherman  was  true ;  he  called 
Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers,  by  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  be  arrested,  were  only  sent  to  warn  them 
not  to  pass  the  battery,  because  the  English  vessel 
they  were  in  search  of,  was  on  the  coast.  The  old 
man  who  had  expected  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with 
his  fish,  assuring  them,  he  must  go  with  his  son  or 
they  would  starve,  and  that  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast,  he  could  always  escape  the  enemy. 
His  prayers  and  presents  prevailed,  he  was  desired  to 
wait  under  the  battery  till  night,  and  then  depart  ; 
but,  under  pretence  of  arranging  his  escape  front  the 
English  vessel,  he  made  the  soldiers  point  out  hor 
bearings  so  exactly,  that,  when  darkness  came,  he 
ran  her  straight  on  board,  and  the  intrepid  officer 
stood  in  safety  on  the  quarter-deck. 

After  this  Grant  reached  England,  and  obtained 
permission  to  choose  a  French  officer,  of  equal  rank 
with  himself,  to  send  to  France,  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his  escape;  and 
great  was  his  astonishment  to  find,  in  the  first  prison 
he  visited,  the  old  fisherman  and  his  real  son,  who 
had,  meanwhile,  been  captured,  notwithstanding  a 
protection  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant, 
whose  generosity  and  benevolence  were  as  remark- 
able as  the  qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon 
obtained  their  release,  and,  having  sent  them  with  a 
sum  of  money  to  France,  returned  himself  to  the 
Peninsula,  and,  within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
his  capture,  was  again  on  the  Tormes,  watching  Mai-- 
mont's  army !  This  generous  and  spirited,  yet 
gentle-minded  man,  having  served  his  country  nobly 
and  ably  in  every  climate,  died,  not  long  since,  ex 
hausted  by  the  continual  hardships  he  had  endured. 

[Napier's  Peninsular  War.^ 


OUR    COUNTRY    AND    OUR    HOME 

Thebe  is  a  land,  of  ev'ry  land  tfie  pride, 

Belov'd  by  fieav'n,  o'er  afl  tlie  world  beside ; 

Wliere  brigiiter  suns  dispense  serener  liglit. 

And  milder  moons  enipaiadise  tlie  niglit ;  ■ 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  vabnir,  tnitli, 

Timc-tiitor'd  agt'i  and  love-exalted  youtli : 

Tfie  wand'riug  mariner,  wliose  eye  explores 

Tfie  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores. 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 

In  ev'ry  clime  tlie  magnet  of  liis  soul, 

Toucli'd  liy  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  polo; 

For  in  tliis  bind  of  lioaven's  peculiar  gi-ace, 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  I'ace, 

There  is  a  spot  of  eartli  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  iusida 

His  Bworil  and  sceptre,  ))ageanti'y  and  ])ride, 

"Wliile  in  his  soften'd  looks  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  sun,  the  husband,  fatlier,  friend  : 

Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  motlic^r,  daughter,  wife. 

Strews  witli  fresli  flow'rs  tiie  narrow  way  of  life ; 

In  the  clear  heav'n  of  her  deliglitful  eye, 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie  ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  firesi(le-|ileiLSiires  gambol  at  her  feet. 

"  Wliero  shall  that  laml,  that  spnt  nf  earth  bo  found  ?' 

Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ? — look  around ; 

O,  thou  shaJt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  t^^y  country,  and  that  spot  ttiy  home. 

MOMTGOMERY. 


TiiK  water-lily  in  the  midst  of  waters,  lifts  up  its  broad 
leaves,  and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  tbo 
shower,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy 
than  the  parched  shrub  in  the  sandy  desert. Coleridge. 
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AN  ALLIGATOR  HUNT  IN  CEYLON. 
In  our  second  voluiue,  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
Alligator :  wo  now  propose  giving  a  detail  of  the 
hunting  that  formidable  creature,  as  described  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall.  It  was  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Admiral,  Sir  S.  Hood,  and  performed  by  a 
corps  of  Malays  in  the  British  service. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  party  wore 
summoned  from  their  beds,  to  set  forth  on  the 
expedition.  In  other  countries,  the  hour  of  getting 
up  may  be  left  to  choice ;  in  India,  when  any  thing 
active  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for 
after  the  sun  has  gained  even  a  few  degrees  of  altitude, 
the  heat  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
exposure,  become  so  great,  that  all  pleasure  is  at  an 
end.  The  day,  therefore,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
dawn,  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  marsh  for  many  leagues, 
and  was  spotted  with  small  stagnant  lakes,  connected 
by  sluggish  streams,  scarcely  moving  over  beds  of 
mud,  between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of 
draggled  weeds.  The  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
morning  felt  so  thick  and  clammy,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  think  of  agues,  jungle-fevers,  and  all  the 
hopeful  family  of  malaria.  The  hardy  native  soldiers 
who  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the  night,  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  Admiral,  and  a  very  queer 
guard  of  h(mour  they  formed.  The  whole  regiment 
had  stripped  off  their  uniform,  and  every  other 
stitch  of  clothing,  save  a  pair  of  short  trousers,  and 
a  kind  of  sandal.  In  place  of  a  firelock,  each  man 
bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pole,  about  six  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached  the 
iKiyonet  of  his  musket.  His  only  other  weapon,  was 
the  formidable  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger,  or 
small  two-edged  sword. 

So(m  after  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  the 
ground,  the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main 
parties,  and  a  body  of  reserves.  The  principal 
columns,  facing,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
lilt,  proceeded  to  occupy  different  points  in  one  of 
the  sluggish  canals,  connecting  the  pools  scattered 
over  the  plain.  These  detachments  being  stationed 
about  a  mile  from  one  another,  enclosed  an  interval 
wliere,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances  known  only 
to  the  Malay's,  who  are  passionately  fond  of  the 
sjjort,  the  alligators  were  sure  to  be  finiud  in  gn^at 
numbers.  The  troops  formed  themselves  across  tlie 
canals,  in  three  parallel  lines,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart ;  but  the  men  in  each  line  stood  side  by  side, 
merely  leaving  room  enough  to  wield  their  pikes. 
The  canal  may  have  been  about  four  or  fi\  e  feet  deep, 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  stream,  if  stream  it  can  be 
calle<i,  which  scarcely  moved  at  all.  The  colour  of 
the  water,  when  undisturbed,  was  a  sliade  between 
ink  and  coffee;  but  no  sooner  had  the  triple  line  of 
Malays  set  themselves  in  motion,  than  the  consistence 
and  colour,  Ijecame  like  those  of  peas-souj). 

On  every  tiling  being  rejiorted  ready,  the  soldiers 
planted  their  pikes  before  them  in  the  mud,  each, 
man  crossing  his  neighbour's  weapon,  and  at  the 
word  "march,"  away  they  all  started  in  full  cry, 
sending  forth  a  shout,  or  war-whoop,  suflicient  to 
curdle  the  blood  of  those  on  land,  whatever  effect  itmay 
have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deej).  As  the  two 
divisions  of  the  invading  army  gradually  apiiroached 
each  other  in  pretty  close  column,  screaming,  and 
yelling,  and  striking  their  pikes  deep  in  the  slime 
before  them,  the  startled  animals  naturally  retired 
towards  the  unoccupied  <  entre.  Generally  speaking, 
the  alligators,  or  crocodiles,  had  sense  enough  to 
turn  their  long  tails  upon  their  assailants,  and  to 
Fcuttle  off",  as  fast  as  they  could,  towards  the  middle 


part  of  the  canal.  But  every  now  and  then,  one  of 
the  terrified  monsters  floundered  backwards,  and,  by 
retrsating  in  the  wroug  direction,  broke  through  the 
first,  second,  and  even  third  line  of  pikes.  This  was 
the  perfection  of  sport  to  the  delighted  Malays.  A 
double  circle  of  soldiers  was  speedily  formed  round 
the  wretched  aquatic  who  had  presumed  to  pass  the 
barrier.  By  means  of  well-directed  thrusts  with 
numberless  bayonets,  and  the  pressure  of  some  dozens 
of  feet,  the  poor  brute  was  often  fairly  driven  beneath 
his  native  mud.  When  once  there,  his  enemies  half- 
choked  and  half-spitted  him,  till  at  last,  they  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  days,  in  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  and 
in  a  manner  as  inglorious  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  intermediate  space  was  now  pretty  well 
crowded  with  alligators,  swimming  rbout  in  the 
utmost  terror,  at  times  diving  below,  and  anon 
showing  their  noses  above  the  surface  of  the  dirty 
stream  ;  or  occasionally  making  a  furious  bolt,  in 
sheer  despair,  right  at  the  phalanx  of  Malays.  On 
these  occasions,  half-a-dozen  of  the  soldiers  were 
often  upset,  and  their  pikes  either  broken  or  twisted 
out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  their 
companions,  who  speedily  closed  up  the  broken 
ranks.  There  were  none  killed,  but  many  wounded; 
yet  no  man  flinched  in  the  least. 

The  perfection   of  the   sport   appeared   to   consist 
in    detaching    a     single     alligator    from    the    rest, 
surrounding    and    attacking    him    sejiarately,     and 
spearing  him  till  he  was  almost'  dead.     The   Jialays, 
then,  by  main  strength,   forked  him  aloft,  over  their 
heads,  on  the  end  of  a  dozen  pikes,  and,  by  a  suildon 
jerk,  pitched  the  conquered  monster  far  on  the  shore. 
As  the  alligators   are  amphibious,   they  kept  to  the 
water    no    longer    than    they    found    they    had    an 
advantage  in  that  element ;   but  on  the  two   columns 
of  their    enemy   closing    up,    the    monsters    lost   all 
discipline,  floundered  up  the  weedy   banks,   scuttling 
away   to   the  right  and  left,  helter-skelter.     "  Sauve 
qui  pent!"   seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for 
their  total  rout.     That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt, 
have    saved    many    of   them,    had    not    the    Mala\s 
judiciously  placed  beforehand  their  reserve   on  each 
side  of  the  river,  to  receive  the  distracted  fugitives, 
who,  bathed  in  mud,  and  half  dead  with   terror,   but 
still  in  a  prodigious  fury,  dashed   off  at  right  angles 
from  the  canal,  in  hopes  of  gaining    the  shelter  of  a 
swampy   pool,  overgrown   with  reeds  and   bulrushes, 
but  which  most  of  the  poor  beasts  were  never  doomed 
to    reach.      The    conchiding    battle    between    these 
retreating  and  desperate  alligators,  and  the  Malays  of 
the   reserve,   was   formidable   enough.     Indeed,   had 
not  the  (me   ])arty   been  fresh,  the  otlier  exhausted  ; 
one  cimfident,  the  other  broken  in  spirit ;   it   is   quite 
possible  that  the  crocodiles  might  liave   worsted  the 
Malays.     It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  which  of  the 
two  looked  at   that   moment   the  more   savage ;   the 
triumphant  natives,  or  the  flying  troop   of  alligators 
walioppiiig   away   from   the  water.     Many   on   both 
sides  were  wounded,  and  all  covered  with  slime   and 
weeds.     There  could  not  ha\e  been  fewer  than  thirty 
or  forty  alligators  killed.     The  largest  measured  ten 
feet   in  length,  and  four  feet  girth,  the  head  being 
exactly  two  feet  long.     Besides  these  great  fellows,  a 
multitude  of  little  ones,  nine  inches  long,  were  cauglit 
alive,  many  of  which,  being  carried  on  board,  became 
great  favourites  amongst  the  sailors,  whose  queer  taste 
in  the  choice  of  pets  has  freqently  been  noticed. 
[Captain  Basil  Ham..] 
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EAST   INDIA   STATIONS. 
No.  V.     Benares.    Part  1. 

Benares,  or  as  it  is  usually  styled,  "  the  most  holy 
city,"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
we  possess  in  the  East.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  is  distant 
136  miles  from  Patna,  and  380  from  Calcutta.  It  is 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  populous  district  of 
Hindostan,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is 
remarliable  not  only  for  its  sacred  character,  but  for 
tlie  singularity  of  its  structure,  its  vast  wealth,  and 
its  immense  population. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Cast,  the  Splendid, 
but  tliis  it  afterwards  lost,  and  probably  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  Mohammedan  conquerors.  Its 
present  title  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie  two  rivers, 
the  Benar  and  the  Assee,  wliich  flow  into  the  Ganges, 
the  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  city.  The 
city  itself  is  very  extensive,  stretching  as  it  does  for 
several  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Gauges ;  but 
extensive  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  far  larger  population 
than  could  be  anticipated  from  the  space  it  occupies. 
By  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1 803,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  was  represented  as  exceeding  582,000, 
wliilst  the  houses  formed  of  brick  and  stone  were 
calculated  at  12,000,  and  those  of  mud  at  IG,000; 
and  since  that  period  the  number  of  both,  and  more 
especially  the  latter,  has  considerably  increased,  the 
city  having  extended  itself  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. It  is,  in  fact,  without  exception,  the  most 
populous  city  in  Hindostan. 

No  written  description,  however  elaborate,  can 
convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarities of  this  singular  place.  Though  strictly 
Eastern  in  its  character,  it  differs  very  widely  from 
all  the  other  cities  of  Hindostan ;  and  it  is  only  by 
pictorial  representations  that  any  adequate  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and 
grotesque,  which,  piled  confusedly  together,  form 
that  stupendous  wall  of  buildings  which  spreads 
along  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  No  panoramic  view 
has  ever  been  exhibited  of  this  extraordinary  place. 
The  river  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  houses,  and  is  attained  by  means  of  numerous 
yliauts,  or  landing-places,  which  spread  their  broad 
steps  between  fantastic  buildings  of  the  most 
curious  description.  The  confused  masses  of  stone, 
which  crowd  upon  each  other,  sometimes  present 
fronts  so  bare  and  lofty,  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  prison  or  a  fortress.  Others  are  broken  into 
diminutive  pagodas,  backed  by  tall  mansions  seven 
stories  in  height,  and  interspersed  with  gothic  gate- 
ways, towers,  and  arches,  all  profusely  covered  with 
ornaments,  balconies,  verandahs,  battlements,  mul- 
lioned  windows,  balustrades,  tun-ets,  cupolas,  and 
round  and  pointed  domes,  the  fancies  of  all  ages. 
Since  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Aurungzebe,  Mus- 
sulman architecture  has  reared  its  light  and  elegant 
formations  amid  the  more  heavy  and  less  tasteful 
structures  of  Hindoo  creation.  From  a  mosque, 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  spring 
numerous  minarets,  which  now  rank  amongst  the 
wonders  of  the  city.  Their  lofty  spires  shoot  up 
into  the  golden  sky  from  a  dense  cluster  of  build- 
ings, crowning  the  barbaric  pomp  below  with  grace- 
ful beauty. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  sums 
lavished  upon  its  pagodas,  Benares  does  not  boast  a 
iingle  specimen  of  those  magnificent  temples  which, 
in  other  parts  of  India,  convey  so  grand  an  idea  of 
the  vast  conceptions  of  their  founders.  Here  are  no 
BjTramidal  masses  of  fretted  stone,  no  large  conical 


mounds  of  solid  masonry  standing  alone  to  astonish 
the  eye,  as  at  Bindrabund  ;  no  gigantic  town  like  the 
Cootub-Minar,  at  Delhi,  to  fill  the  imagination  with 
awe  and  wonder ;  but  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
city  is  composed  of  details,  intermingled  with  each 
other  without  plan  or  design,  yet  forming  altogether 
an  architectural  display  of  the  most  striking  and  im- 
posing character.  Amid  much  that  is  strange  and 
fantastic,  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  a  pure 
and  elegant  taste ;  and  the  smaller  antique  pagodas, 
which  abound  in  every  direction,  are  astonishingly 
beautiful.  The  lavish  ornaments  of  richly-sculptured 
stone,  with  which  they  are  profusely  adorned,  give 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  artists  of  their 
day ;  and  throughout  the  whole  city  a  better  taste  is 
displayed  in  the  embellishments  of  the  houses  than 
is  usually  found  in  the  private  buildings  of  India. 
The  florid  ornaments  of  wood  and  stone,  profusely 
spread  over  the  fronts  of  the  dwelling-houses,  bring 
to  the  mind  recollections  of  Venice,  which  Benares 
resembles  in  some  other  particulars  :  one  or  two  of 
the  lofty  narrow  streets  being  connected  by  covered 
passages,  not  very  unlike  the  far-famed  I3ridge  of 
Sighs. 

No  European  has  ever  been  tempted  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  close  and  crowded  city.  The  military 
and  civil  station  is  about  two  miles  distant,  and  is 
called  Sccrole.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  beautiful 
in  the  environs  of  Benares.  The  cantonments  are 
flat  and  destitute  of  views,  but  are  redeemed  from 
positive  ugliness  by  the  groves  which  surround  them. 
Immediately,  however,  beyond  the  military  lines,  the 
tract  towards  the  city  becomes  interesting ;  several 
very  handsome  Mussulman  tombs  show  the  increase 
of  the  followers  of  a  foreign  creed,  even  in  the  sacred 
city  of  Brahma.  A  long  straggling  suburb,  composed 
of  houses  of  singular  construction,  in  every  stage  of 
dilapidation,  rendered  exceedingly  picturesque  by 
intervening  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  leads  to  the 
gate  of  the  city ;  and  a  short  and  rather  wide  avenue 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  chokey,  a  large  irregular 
square.  From  this  point,  vehicles  of  European  con- 
struction are  useless,  and  the  party  must  either 
mount  upon  elephants,  dispose  themselves  in  tonjons, 
or  proceed  on  footj  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  vast  population  is  stirring,  the  latter  affords 
by  far  the  best  method  of  visiting  the  temples  ;  but 
the  instant  the  tide  of  human  beings  has  poured  itself 
into  the  narrow  avenues,  it  is  expedient  to  be  out  of 
the  thickly-gathering  throng. 

Benares,  at  day-break,  presents  less  of  animated 
life  than  most  cities  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
extent.  A  few  sweepers  only  appear  in  the  streets, 
and  all  the  houses  are  shut  up,  and  give  no  sign  of 
the  multitudes  which  swarm  within.  The  shops  are 
closely  barricaded,  the  usual  mode  of  fastening  them 
being  by  a  strong  chain  attached  by  a  large  i)adlock  to 
a  staple  beneath  the  threshold.  At  this  early  hour, 
the  streets  are  very  clean,  and  the  air  of  the  city  is 
much  cooler  and  fresher  than  might  ))e  expected  from 
its  denseness  and  population.  The  members  of  the 
brute  creation  are  up  and  abroad  with  the  first  gleam 
of  the  sun  ;  the  Brahminee  bulls  wander  through  the 
streets,  monkeys  spring  from  cornice  to  cornice,  and 
flights  of  pigeons  and  paroquets  dart  from  the  para- 
pets in  every  direction.  As  soon  as  it  is  broad  day, 
the  priests  repair  to  the  temples,  and  devotees  are 
seen  conveying  the  sacred  water  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  several  shrines.  At  the  doors  of  the  pagodas, 
persons  are  stationed  with  baskets  of  flowers  for  sale. 
Long  rosaries  of  scarlet,  white,  or  yellow  blossoms, 
seem  to  be  in  the  greatest  request,  and  are  purchased 
as  offerings  to  the  gods  :    the  pavements  of  the  tem« 
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pies  are  strewed  with  these,  the  only  pleasing  cere- 
monial connected  with  Hindoo  worship.  The  too 
abundant  supply  of  water,  the  dirty  throng  of  religious 
beggars,  and  the  incessant  cries  of  Ram  !  Ram  ! 
almost  compel  the  visiter  speedily  to  escape  from  the 
noise  and  crowd. 

The  Observatory  and  the  Minarets  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction  to  parties  resorting  to  the 
city ;  but  in  their  way  thither,  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  homely  occupations  of  the  native 
traders  may  be  amused  by  the  opening  of  the  shops, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  stir,  bustle,  and 
traffic,  which,  by  ten  o'clock,  will  have  reached  its 
height.  The  rich  merchandise  with  which  the  city 
abounds,  according  to  the  custom  of  Hindoostan, 
is  carefully  concealed  from  the  view  of  passengers ; 
but  in  the  tailors'  shops,  some  of  the  most  costly 
products  of  the  neighbouring  countries  are  exhibited. 
Those  skilful  artists,  who  can  repair  a  rent  with  in- 
visible stitches,  sit  in  groups,  employed  in  mending 
superb  shawls,  which,  after  having  passed  through 
their  practised  hands,  will  sell  to  inexperienced  pur- 
chasers as  new^  and  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Thibet. 
The  shops  of  the  cojipersmiths  make  the  most 
show;  they  are  gaily  set  out  with  brass  and  copper 
vessels  of  various  kinds,  some  intended  for  domestic 
use,  and  others  for  that  of  the  temples.  In  every 
street  a  shroff,  or  banker,  may  be  seen,  seated  behind 
a  pile  of  cowries,  with  bags  of  silver  and  copper  at 
his  elbow.  These  men  make  considerable  sums  by 
changing  money,  deducting  a  certain  per-centage 
from  every  rupee,  and  by  lending  out  money  at  enor- 
mous interest.  Here,  too,  are  confectioners,  sur- 
rounded by  the  common  sweetmeats,  which  are  so 
much  in  request,  and  not  unfrequently  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  sugar-cakes.  The  dyers, 
punkah-makers,  and  several  others,  also  carry  on 
their  respective  occupations  in  their  open  shops;  the 
houses  of  the  dyers  are  distinguished  by  long  pieces 
of  gaily-coloured  cloths,  hung  across  pmjccting 
poles.  In  these,  the  bright  red  of  the  Indian  rose, 
and  the  superb  yellow,  the  bridal  colour  of  the 
Hindoos,  are  the  most  conspicuous;  they  likewise 
produce  brilliant  greens,  and  rich  blues,  which,  when 
formed  into  turbans  and  cummerbunds,  very  agreeably 
diversify  the  wliite  dresses  of  an  Indian  crowd. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Journal,  thus  describes  his 
visit  to  the  city.  After  mentioning  that  their  car- 
riage was  stopped  short  almost  in  the  entrance,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in 
tonjons,  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and 
so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed 
with  difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none,  I 
think,  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three,  and 
several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  in 
Cliester,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  ground- 
floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows 
in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.  Above  these 
the  houses  arc  richly  emljellished  with  verandahs, 
galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and  vei-y  broad 
overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets. 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small, 
and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the  streets, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses.  Their 
forms,  liowever,  are  not  ungraceful,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  entirely  covered  with  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and  palm- 
branches,  equalling,  in  minuteness  and  richness,  the 
best  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian 
architecture.  The  material  of  the  buildings  is  a  very 
good  stone  from  Chunar,  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem 
fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,  and.  indeed^ 


of  covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their 
houses  with  paintings,  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots, men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  god- 
desses, in  all  their  many-formed,  many-headed, 
many-weaponed  varieties.  The  sacred  buUs  devoted 
to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  famihar  as  mastiffs, 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are 
seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up, 
(any  blows,  indeed,  given  them,  must  be  of  the 
gentlest  kind,  or  woe  be  to  him  who  braves  the  pre- 
judices of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  tonjon.  Monkeys  sacred  to  Hunimaun, 
the  divine  ape,  who,  as  they  pretend,  conquered 
Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some  parts  of  the  town 
equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little 
projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  in  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's 
shop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at 
their  meals.  Fakir  houses,  as  they  are  called,  occur 
at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an 
unceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  biyals, 
and  other  discordant  instruments,  while  religious 
mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  con- 
ceivable deformity,  which  chalk,  filth,  disease,  matted 
locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  disgusting  and  hideous 
attitudes  of  penance  can  show,  literally  line  the  prin- 
cipal streets  on  both  sides." 

The  Observatory,  though  abandoned  by  its  magi, 
still  remains,  a  gigantic  relic  of  the  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  science  manifested  in  former  days.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  times,  adopted,  though  slowly,  by  eastern 
astronomers,  have  rendered  it  of  little  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  has  fallen 
into  neglect  and  disuse.  An  extensive  area,  entered 
from  the  street,  is  divided  into  several  small  qua- 
drangles, surrounded  by  cloisters,  and  forming  cool 
and  shady  retreats,  intended  for  the  residence  of  those 
sages  who  studied  the  wonders  of  the  firmament 
from  the  platform  of  the  tower  above.  Broad  flights 
of  stairs  lead  to  the  summit  of  this  huge,  square, 
massive  building,  a  terraced  height  well  suited  to  the 
watchers  of  the  stars,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  was  furnished  with  an  apparatus  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  state  of  science  at  that  early  period. 
The  view  from  the  Dbservatory  is  limited  to  the 
river,  and  the  country  on  the  opposite  bank :  but  a 
far  more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
Minarets.  Adventurous  persons  who  have  climbed 
to  the  light  cupolas,  which  crown  those  lofty  spires, 
see  the  city  of  Benares  under  an  entirely  new  aspect 
in  this  bird's-eye  view.  They  perceive  that  there  are 
wide  spaces  between  the  seven-storied  buildings  that 
form  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  and  that  gay  gardens 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  palaces  of  the  city,  in  all  their  varied 
styles  of  architecture,  ajjpear  to  great  advantage 
from  these  heights.  Gothic,  towers  opening  upon 
luxuriant  parterres,  afford  a  more  pleasing  idea  of 
the  seclusion  to  which  the  ladies  of  the  city  are 
doomed. 

But  the  views  of  Benares  from  the  river,  also,  are 
exceedingly  fine,  offering  an  infinite  and  untiring 
variety  of  scenery,  of  which  the  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  number  of  trees,  whose  luxuriant 
foliage  intermingles  with  the  parapets  and  buttresses 
of  the  adjacent  buildings.  In  passing  down  tliH 
stream  in  a  boat,  an  almost  endless  succession  ot 
interesting  objects  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Through 
the  interstices  which  occur  between  towci|||ijl  palace, 
temple  and  serai,  glimpses  are  caught  of  gardens 
and  bazaars  stretching  inland  ;  an  open  gate  displays 
the  terraced  court  of  some  wealthy  noble  ;  long 
cloistered  corridors  lead  to  the  secluded  recesses  6l 
'  1.03—2 
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the  zenana,  and  small  projecting  turrets  resting  on 
the  lofty  battlements  of  some  high  and  frowning 
building,  look  like  the  watch-towers  of  a  feudal  castle. 

The  ghauts  are  literally  swarming  with  life  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  every  creek  and  jetty  are 
crowded  with  craft  of  various  descriptions,  all  truly 
picturesque  in  their  form  and  effect.  A  dozen  budge- 
rows  are  moored  in  one  place ;  the  light  bohlio  dances 
on  the  rippling  current  at  another;  a  splendid  pinnace 
rears  its  gaily-decorated  masts  at  a  third;  whilst 
large  patalas,  and  other  clumsy  native  vessels,  laden 
with  cotton,  or  some  other  equally  cumbrous  cargo, 
choke  up  the  river  near  some  well-frequented  wharfs. 
Small  fairy  shallops  arc  perpetually  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  the  glittering  stream,  and  sails,  some 
white  and  dazzling,  others,  of  a  deep  saffron  hue, 
and  many  made  up  of  tattei-ed  fragments,  which 
bear  testimony  to  many  a  heavy  squall,  appear  in  all 
directions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at  Benares  is 
a  pagoda  standing  in  the  river  without  any  connexion 
with  the  shore.  The  whole  foundation  is  under  water, 
and  two  of  its  towers  have  dechned  so  much  from 
the  perpendicular  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
liquid  plain  beneath  them.  This  pagoda  is  a  pure 
specimen  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture ;  it  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  from  its  position,  now  entirely 
deserted,  for  its  floors  are  occupied  by  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  and  there  seems  to  remain  no  record 
respecting  it.  No  one  appears  to  know  when  it  was 
built,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  or  why  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  waters  of  this  sacred  river, 
unless  it  were  on  account  of  their  sanctity.  It  is 
surprising,  that  it  has  so  long  resisted  the  force  of 
the  current,  which  during  the  monsoons  is  uncom- 
monly violent.  It  is  singular  to  see  boats  continually 
passing  in  and  out  between  its  porticos,  which  now 
stand  amid  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  at  once 
a  venerable  monument  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur,  and  the  vanity  of  human  endeavour  to  per- 
petuate, in  stone  or  marble,  enduring  records  of  its 
skill,  its  industry,  or  its  wealth. 

In  no  part  of  Hindoostan,  moreover,  can  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  native  Festivals  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  at  Benares.  The  Duwallce 
is  celebrated  there  with  the  greatest  splendour  ;  and 
its  magnificence  is  heightened  by  the  situation  of  the 
city  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  singular 
outline  of  the  buildings.  The  attraction  of  this 
annual  festival  consists  in  the  illuminations.  At  the 
close  of  evening,  small  chirangs  (earthen  lamps),  fed 
with  oil  which  produces  a  brilliant  white  light,  are 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  together  on  every  ledge 
of  every  building.  Palace,  temple,  and  tower,  seem 
actually  formed  of  stars.  The  city  appears  like  the 
creation  of  the  fire-king,  and  the  view  from  the  water 
affords  the  most  superb  and  romantic  spectacle  ima- 
ginable ;  a  scene  of  fairy  splendour  far  too  brilliant 
for  description.  Europeans  embark  in  boats  to  enjoy 
the  gorgeous  pageant  from  the  river ;  all  the  vessels 
are  lighted  up,  and  the  buildings  in  the  distance, 
covered  with  innumerable  lamps,  shine  out  in  radiant 
beauty.  European  illuminations,  with  their  coloured 
lamps,  their  transparencies,  their  crowns  and  stars, 
and  initial  letters,  appear  with  poor  effect  when  com- 
pared with  the  chaste  grandeur  of  the  Indian  mode  : 
for  the  outlines  of  a  whole  city  are  clearly  marked 
out  in  streams  of  fire,  and  the  citruscations  of  light 
shoot  up  into  the  dark-blue  sky  above,  and  tremble 
in  long  imdrdations  on  the  rippling  waves  beneath. 
It  is  not  an  unpleasing  part  of  this  festival,  that  the 
Hindoo  servants  of  an  Anglo-Indian  establishment 
are  accustomed  to  offer  little  presents  of  sweetmeats 


and  toys  to  such  members  of  the  family  as  are  likely 
to  accept  them,  as  the  children  and  younger  branches. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  the  whole  of  the 
Mussulman,  as  well  as  Hindoo  population,  are  abroad 
to  witness  the  superb  spectacle  produced  by  the  blaze 
of  light ;  and  as  it  is  of  a  very  peaceable  character, 
it  passes  off  without  broil  or  bloodshed,  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  without  occasioning  the 
conflagration  of  half  the  houses.  D.  I.  E. 

[Chiefly  from  the  Asiatic  Journal.'] 

In  another  paper  will  be  given  some   account  of  Benares  in  its 
religimts  character. 


A    FABLE. 


A  SWAN  and  a  donkey  lived  in  the  service  of  the  same 
master,  and  were  fed  and  petted  by  all  the  family ;  the 
patient  animal  bore  his  faculties  so  meekly,  that  he 
never  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  but  a  donkey;  but 
the  swan,  intoxicated  with  the  notice  and  admiration  ho 
received,  began  to  think  that'  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
river,  was  made  for  him,  and  he  would  let  no  one  approach 
|bis  dominions.  If  a  lioy  rode  a  horse  down  to  the  water 
to  drink,  he  would  fly  after  him,  and  drive  him  away  by 
trying  to  mount  tlie  Icorse  bel'iind  him;  he. would  lie  in 
wait  behind  a  bush,  spring  out,  and  chase  the  ladies  round 
the  garden  ;  and  break  all  the  sticks  and  umbrellas  that 
were  flourished  round  his  head ;  his  pride  sometimes 
seemed  quelled  when  the  more  adventurous  part  of  the 
family  swept  him  into  the  water  with  a  broom,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  he  rose  more  glorious  from  defeat,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  lord  of  the  village. 

The  donkey  looked  out  from  his  meadow  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  feats  of  his  companion,  but  when  reproached 
by  the  swan  for  his  meanness  of  spirit,  he  sagaciously 
shook  his  head,  saying  "  You  will  repent  when  too  late'; 
these  are  good  patient  people,  but  they  will  not  bear  it  for 
ever."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for,  tired  with  the  complaints  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  the  master  at  last  gave  orders  for 
the  death  of  king  swan,  and  that  his  fine  white  skin  should 
be  given  to  the  ladies.  Honest  Jasper  quaked  a  little  at 
this  unexampled  severity:  "My  friend's  pride,"  quoth  he, 
"  has  cost  him  dear ;  I  must  take  warning,  and  show  that 
I  am  no  greedy  tyrant  over  my  meadow."  The  next  day 
he  saw  a  neighbour's  cows  looking  wistfully  over  the  gate 
at  his  grass,  which  looked  much  better  than  their  own 
because  it  was  out  of  their  reach:  "Now  is  the  time," 
quoth  Jasper,  "  to  show  I  have  no  pride :"  so  he  pushed 
the  gate  open  with  his  nose,  and  held  it  to  invite  the  cows 
into  the  meadow ;  but  their  feast  was  soon  interrupted  ; 
they  were  driven  back  with  most  inhospitable  haste,  and 
their  entertainer  was  well  beaten  for  his  ill-timed  polite- 
ness. "Alas  !  alas  !"  said  the  unfortunate  Jasper,  drooping 
his  long  melancholy  ears,  "  my  master  is  a  good  man,  biit 
there  is  no  pleasing  him ;  who  would  have  thought  of  his 
killing  the  swan  for  pride,  and  beating  me  for  humility." 

How  often  are  we  unjust  to  others  from  ignorance  of 
their  motives. 


ON  THE   STUDY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICS. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Greeks  bestowed  on 
this  study  the  title  of  "  the  learning  :"  it  well  deserves  the 
highest  encomiums.  Languages  may  become  obsolete ; 
systems  of  philosophy  may  spring  up,  flourish,  fade,  and 
be  forgotten  ;  even  what  we  are  apt  to  account  facts  in 
natural  history,  may,  by  future  discoveries,  be  proved  to  be 
fictions ;  but  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  unchangeable 
and  indisputable.  Time  cannot  alter  them,  scepticism 
cannot  obscure  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  one  portion  which 
so  much  tends  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  powers,  as  mathematics. 

It  produces,  in  him  who  studies  it  thoroughly,  a  habit  of 
patient  investigation — of  calm  and  deliberate  judgment. 
It  accustoms  the  mind  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
is  true  and  that  which  is  false.  It  takes  nothing  for 
granted  that  can  possibly  be  gainsaid.'  It  ascends  from 
truths,  simple  and  easy  of  apprehension — truths  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  venture  to  impugn — to  the  highest 
range  of  human  thought  and  human  intellect;  while  every 
step  in  the  passage  is  as  firmly  fi.\ed  as  the  eternal  rocks. 

J.  R. 
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THE   WANDERINa  ALBATBOSS. 


Ifow  oft,  thou  wanderer  of  the  stormy  deep. 
Is  the  poor  sea-boy  wakened  from  his  dream, 

Of  home  and  home's  delights:  when  half  asleep. 
High  in  the  shrouds,  he  hears  thy  startling  scream ! 

Safe  in  the  storm,  unhurt  by  wave  or  wind. 
On  through  the  fearful  tempest  dost  thou  s»ar. 

The  fleetest  vessels  leaving  far  behind. 
Unchecked  amidst  the  elemental  roar. 

Alas !  how  sure  the  hand  that  guides  thy  way, 
How  safe  the  rudder,  instinct,  shapes  thy  course  ; 

Ah  !  how-  unlilte  things  made  by  hands  of  clay, — 
Ihy  piercing  eyes,  thy  pinions'  matchless  force ! 

The  Albatross  is  the  largest  of  all  the  birds  that 
frequent  the  sea-coast,  and  measures  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  while  its  expanded  wings  are 
from  nine  to  ten  feet.  The  common  Albatross  has 
been  called  the  Cape  sheep,  by  the  Dutch,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  corpulence.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is 
very  powerful,  but  although  so  well  provided  with 
a  weapon  of  offence,  it  is  naturally  a  cowardly  crea- 
ture, and  seldom  acts  except  on  the  defensive;  it 
gets  rid  of  the  sea-gulls  who  are  constantly  teasing 
it,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  by  descending 
rapidly  through  the  air,  and  plunging  its  assailant 
into  the  water. 

Small  marine  animals,  zoophytes,  and  the  spawn 
of  fishes,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Albatross ;  but 
it  also  greedily  devours  all  descriptions  of  fishes, 
when  it  can  obtain  that  food,  and  is  so  voracious,  as 
to  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  baited  merely  with 
a  piece  of  sheep's  skin. 

On  account  of  their  great  weight,  these  birds  have 
much  difficulty  in  raising  themselves  into  the  air,  and 
are  obliged  to  assist  themselves  in  this  manoeuvre  by 
striking  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  feet ;  but 
when  once  on  the  wing,  their  flight  is  rapid,  and 
apparently  performed  with  great  ease,  as  they  appear 
to  do  little  else  than  sway  themselves  in  the  air, 
sometimes  inchning  to  the  left,  and  at  others  to  the 


fight,  gliding  with  great  rapidity  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  is  only  in  bad  weather  that  their  flight  is 
at  any  great  elevation ;  their  voice  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

The  principal  resort  of  the  Albatross  tribe,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  species,  is  the  ocean  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  South  Seas.  As  an  article 
of  food,  the  Albatross  is  but  little  sought  after ;  its 
flesh,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  food,  Ijeing  very 
rank  and  disagreeable ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
by  the  sailors,  who,  after  skinning  it,  place  it  in  salt 
for  a  few  days,  and  eat  it  with  some  strong  seasoning. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  female  builds 
a  nest  on  the  sand,  about  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  lays  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  of  a  greyish 
colour  and  speckled  black ;  but  a  great  portion  of 
these  are  destroyed  by  birds  of  prey,  reptiles,  &c. ; 
they  are  also  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  they  partake  in  a 
very  slight  degree  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
flesh  of  the  birds  themselves.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  yolk  of  these  eggs  never  becomes  hardened 
by  the  process  of  cooking. 


He  that  gives  his  mind  to  observe,  will  meet  with  many 

things,  even  in  vulgar  matters,  worthy  of  observation. 

Bacon. 


Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  rational  tran- 
quillity in  the  prospect  of  our  own  dissolution,  can  be 
received  only  from  the  promises  of  Him  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and 
better  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  whole  soul  shall  be  filled  with  joy.  Philosophy 
may  infuse  stubbornness,  but  religion  only  can  give  patience, 
— Dr.  Johnson. 
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TilK  House  of  our  DoTclike  Religion  is  simpli' :  baiU  on  lili;h,  and  in 
view;  looking  towiirils  tlie  Li^'lit.  as  tlie  figure  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  Ettst,  tts  tlio  representation  of  Clirist. — TEBfULLUK,  A.  D. 
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A  SHOTiT  explanation  of  the  above  diagram  (for  the 
construction  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  early 
Christian  writers),  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  of  these  pages.  Obscure  as  are  the  vestiges 
of  that  remote  period,  we  doubt  not  that  the  house 
of  Prayer,  of  whatever  extent,  comeliness,  or  antiquity, 
is  an  object  of  lively  interest  and  reverential  contem- 
plation to  the  faithful  of  these  latter  times.  And, 
perhaps,  the  following  remarks  cannot  be  better 
introduced,  than  by  collecting,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
some  account  of  the  places  set  apart  for  Christian 
worship,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

The  Chamber,  in  which  our  Lord  was  pleased  to 
solemnize  his  last  Passover  with  the  disciples,  appears 
to  have  afforded  the  pattern  of  those  oratories,  in 
■which,  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  they  were 
wont  to  participate  in  holy  counsel  and  devotion.  In 
this  apartment,  made  ready  beforehand  by  his  own 
miraculous  appointment,  we  find  him,  on  the  eve  of 
his  sufferings,  discharging  the  several  ministrations 
peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  Here  it  was,  that,  in  washing 
the  feet  of  the  disciples,  he  did  not  only  teach  them 
the  humility  required  of  his  followers  ;  but  further, 
he  did  intimate  to  Peter,  in  the  memorable  words, 
"If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me,"  that, 
■without  the  washing  of  regeneration,  by  baptism  into 
his  death,  we  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of  his  Cross 
and  Passion.  Here  also,  (as  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned) he  instituted  the  most  comfortable  Sacrament 
of  his  most  precious  body  and  blood.  Within  these 
■walls,  was  uttered  that  holy  valedictory  address  to 
the  future  Pastors  of  his  Church,  as  well  as  that 
solemn  prayer  to  the  Father,  for  its  unity  and  truth, 
■which  closed  his  earthly  ministry.  And,  lastly, 
beneath  this  roof  did  the  Saviour  and  his  chosen 
uplift  the  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  when 
about  to  retire  to  that  dread  scene  of  his  desertion 
and  agony,  the  garden  in  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Consecrated  as  this  chamber  was,  by  the  last  inter- 
view with  their  divine  Master,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conjecture  (even  were  tradition  silent),  that  the 
Apostles  did,  from  time  to  time,  resort  thither,  in 
memory  of  that  solemn  evening ;  washing,  as  he  had 
taught  them,  in  all  humility,  each  other's  feet :  par- 
taking, in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  of  his 
spiritual  body  and  blood  ;  discoursing  of  his  marvel- 
lous acts,  and  heavenly  doctrines ;  and  uniting  in 
prayer  and  praise  to  the  Author  of  our  salvation. 
Scripture,  it  is  true,  says  little  as  to  the  place  of  their 
assemblage.  It  mentions  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
them,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  and  again,  eight  days  after, 
(John  XX.  19,  26.)  "when  the  doors  were  shut;" 
a  jiroof  that  they  w-ere  accustomed  to  meet  together 
in  private,  as  on  the  eve  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  ; 
probably  in  the  same  chamber  to  which  He  had,  on 
that  occasion,  directed  them.  After  his  ascension, 
•we  find  the  Eleven,  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem, 


proceeding  to  an  "upper  room"  (such  as  was  that 
in  which  the  Passover  was  eaten),  to  elect,  after  due 
prayer  and  supplication,  another  Apostle  in  the  stead 
of  Judas,  (Acts  i.  13.)  The  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts  relates,  that,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  (which 
also  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,)  was  fully  come, 
they  were  all,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place."  Whether 
that  "  one  place  "  was  the  same  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Last  Supper, — whether  it  was  the  same  in 
which  our  Lord  manifested  himself  to  the  disciples, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  arose  again,  and 
also  on  the  eighth  (or  Lord's)  day  following, — and 
whether  the  vacant  Apostleship  was  here  allotted  to 
Matthias,  we  venture  not,  on  the  authority  of  the 
above  instances,  to  assert ;  though  there  appears 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  sujiposition.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  exists  no  doubt,  that,  wherever  the 
infant  churches  were  planted,  some  place  of  concourse 
(similar  to  that  in  which  the  faithful  met,  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem)  w'as  specially  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  sacrificing 
their  possessions  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  truth, 
many  would  gladly  devote,  if  not  their  houses,  at 
least  the  principal  apartment  therein,  to  this  holy 
■use.  To  which  the  Apostle  seems  frequently  to 
allude,  when,  in  writing  to  particular  Christians,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  Church  in  their  house,"  that  is,  of  the 
assemblage  of  believers,  resorting  to  some  determinate 
place  beneath  their  roof.  In  blaming  the  Corinthians 
for  their  irreverence  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  asks  them,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink 
in  ?"  Thereby  drawing  a  distinction  between  their 
habitations,  and  those  portions  of  them  which  were 
set  apart  for  holy  purposes. 

Proceeding  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  times  of 
the  Fathers,  we  find  a  continuance  of  testimony  to 
the  same  purport.  Clemens,  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
writes,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  our 
Lord  did  not  only  determine  by  whom,  and  at  what 
particular  seasons,  the  ordinances  of  his  Religion 
should  be  solemnized, — but  also,  the  places  wherein 
he  would  receive  the  homage  of  his  worshippers. 
Justin  Martyr,  another  early  authority,  mentions  the 
faithful  as  assembling  together,  in  one  place,  on  the 
Lord's  day.  TertuUian,  whose  words  stand  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  speaks  not  only  of  the  Church, 
or  House  of  God,  but  describes,  also,  its  form  and 
arrangement.  Lucian,  a  heathen  writer  of  the  second 
century,  although  no  friend  to  the  Christians, 
describes  with  accuracy  the  apartment,  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  devo- 
tion. 

Until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  Christians,  alternately  persecuted  and 
tolerated  by  the  imperial  power,  appear  to  have 
attended  little  to  the  exterior  decoration  of  their 
places  of  worship.  But,  that  Emperor  having  issued 
edicts  prohibitory  of  Paganism,  and  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  structures  of  unusual  beauty  and  magni- 
tude were  erected  to  the  promotion  of  our  faitli,  not 
only  in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  but  in  its  less  popu- 
lous districts.  These  were  called  "  Kuriaka,"  that  is 
to  say,  "houses  of  the  Lord;"  whence  our  terms 
"  Kirk  "  and  "  Church."  We  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  their  general  form  and  arrangement,  by 
reference  to  the  plan  above  given. 

The  entrance  was  under  a  porch,  or  vestibule,  (a), 
consisting,  in  their  more  sumptuous  edifices,  of 
marble,  and  frequently  adorned  with  fountains.  Here 
stood  the  lowest  order  of  penitents,  beseeching  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  crossed  the  sacred 
threshold.  To  this  custom  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  that  appendage  to  some  of  our  Cathedrals 
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■which,  (in  reference  to  its  distance  from  those 
precincts  which  were  formerly  accounted  most 
holy),  is  still  called  the  "  Galilee,"  and  beyond 
which,  in  former  times,  offenders  were  forbidden 
to  proceed,  until  reconciled  to  the  Church.  Im- 
mediately within  the  doors,  was  the  "Narthex," 
(b),  a  term,  for  which  no  accurate  translation 
can  be  given,  but  which  answers,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, to  what  we  shoiUd  call  the  "an^ff-church.."  The 
Narthex  was  subdivided  into  three  parts ;  in  the 
first  faj  stood  the  "catechumens,"  or  learners  of 
Christianity  ;  in  the  second  (bj,  (where  was  also  the 
baptismal  font  fc),)  were  placed  the  "  energumeni,"  or 
those  possessed  by  Satan;  and  the  third  Cd)>  was 
reserved  for  the  middle  class  of  penitents,  who  were 
permitted  to  hear  the  public  worship,  but  not  to  eriter 
the  congi:egation.  Next  to  the  Narthex,  lay  the 
principal  body  of  the  church,  called  "  Naos,"  or 
"Nevis,"  (c)  whence  our  term  "nave;"  subdivided 
also  info  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  (?)  was 
allotted  to  the  higher  class  of  penitents ;  above  whom 
was  placed  the  "Ambo,"  Cf),  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  our  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  Beyond  this 
was  the  place  {g)  where  sat  those  who  were  called 
"  the  faithful,"  and  who  alone  were  admitted  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Table.  The  third,  and  last  principal 
division  of  the  Church  was  the  "Bima,"  or  "Hiera- 
tium,"  (d),  raised  above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it  by  rails  {h),  which  were  termed 
"  caucelli."  whence  the  corresponding  portion  of  our 
churches  is  named  the  "  chancel,"  to  this  day.  Within 
this  was  the  "Thusiasterion,"  or  altar  (i);  so  named 
metaphorically,  because  there  was  offered  the  com- 
memorative sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood; 
also  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  the  "  Hagia 
Trapeza,"  or  holy  fable.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
"Bima,"  and  immediately  under  the  east  window,  was 
the  chair,  or  throne  {k)  from  which  the  bishop  ad- 
dressed the  people;  and  to  the  right  of  which  were 
the  seats  of  the  presbyters,  elders,  or  priests,  (/). 
The  deacons  were  not  permitted  to  sit  there.  On  the 
north  of  the  chancel,  was  the  "diaconicon,"  (/«), 
where  the  vessels  and  garments  appointed  for  divine 
service  were  kept.  Lastly,  on  the  south  was  the 
"prothesis,"  (n)  where  were  laid  the  alms,  oblations, 
and  remainder  of  the  consecrated  elements,  until 
properly  disposed  of. 

Such  were  the  edifices  dedicated  to  Christian  wor- 
sliip,  in  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the  Church.  No 
superfluous  ornament,  no  appeal  to  the  senses  by  the 
hand  of  art,  no  antiscriptural  practice  or  ceremony, 
bad  tlien  intruded  within  their  portals.  The  Lord's 
Table,  though  figuratively  styled  (as  in  our  days)  the 
"  Altar,"  in  reference  to  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 
Christ,  there  commemorated, — to  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  there  offered, — and  the  alms 
and  olilations  laid  thereon,  as  unto  God,  in  behalf  of 
the  necessitous  ;  resembled  as  little  in  the  costliness 
of  its  materials,  as  in  its  usage,  those  pompo  is  altars 
which  were  tlie  boast  of  the  Heathen  temples,  and 
which  afterwards  were  but  too  successfully  rivalled 
by  the  mistaken  zeal  and  overweening  pride  of  a 
Church,  arrogating  to  herself  the  supreme  rule  in  all 
things  spiritual.  Whence  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Christians,  was,  that  they  had 
no  altars.  To  which  the  Fathers  made  reply,  that 
they  needed  none;  the  only  true  altar  being  a  pure 
and  holy  mind; — the  best  and  most  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, a  pious  heart,  and  an  innocent  and  religious  life. 
"  These    (said   they)   are  our   oblations ;    these  the 

icrifices  which  we  owe  to  God." 

And,  as  we  leam  hence,  that  all  superstitious  usages 
of  tlic  Christian  altar  were  then  unknown,  so  is  it 


equally  certain,  that  no  images  were  allowed  a  place 
within  their  churches.  When  censured  by  their  ene- 
mies on  this  very  account,  the  writers  in  defence  of 
our  faith,  far  from  denying  the  charge,  appear  to  have 
considered  it  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  simpli- 
city and  holiness  of  their  religion.  We  cannot,  per- 
haps, give  a  better  summary  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  than  in  the  words  of  Origen,  who  flourished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  tells 
his  adversaries,  that  the  images  which  the  Christians 
dedicated  to  God  were  not  to  be  carved  by  the  hand 
of  artists,  but  to  be  formed  and  fashioned  in  us  by 
the  Word  of  God;  being  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
temperance,  of  wisdom  .and  piety,  that  conform  us  to 
the  Image  of  his  Son.  "These  (says  he)  are  our  only 
statues,  formed  in  our  minds ;  and  by  which  alone  we 
are  persuaded  to  honour  Him,  who  is  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  the  prototype  and  archetypal  pat- 
tern of  all  such  images."  Figurative,  (and,  in  some 
degree,  fanciful)  as  these  allusions  may  seem,  they 
evidence,  how  little  of  external  circumstance  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  faith,  or  quicken  the 
devotion  of  believers  in  that  daj'.  Kneeling  towards 
those  precincts  which  had  been  consecrated  by  tlie 
bodily  presence  of  the  "Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and 
with  that  glorious  symbol  of  his  Spirit,  the  light  of 
Heaven,  before  their  eyes;  how  vain,  how  derogatory 
would  they  deem  every  endeavour  of  art,  to  imprint 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  on  their  memories,  or  to 
portray  their  conceptions  of  his  unspeakable  beauty 
and  holiness ! 

It  were  unjust  to  close  these  remarks,  without  ad  - 
verting  to  the  memory  of  those  great  and  pious  men, 
upon  whom,  in  later  times,  devolved  the  charge  of 
removing  from  our  churches  the  superstitious  vanities 
which,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  had  grown  with 
the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  Comparing  the  simplicity  of 
those  arrangements  which  we  have  been  considering, 
with  the  gorgeous  superfluities,  introduced  by,  and 
still  retained  in,  the  Church  of  Rome ;  we  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate  the  caution  and  judgment  of  our 
Reformers,  in  adopting  such  details  of  the  primitive 
model,  as  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  times.  Whether  it  would  have  been  judicious, 
or  even  practicable,  to  carry  the  resemblance  beyond 
this  point,  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  so  different  was 
the  position  of  the  Church,  when  triumphing,  in  the 
might  of  her  Lord,  over  the  paganism  of  the  Empire, 
from  her  state,  when  emerging  from  the  darkness  and 
bondage  of  the  middle  ages..  But  this  we  may  witli 
truth  affirm  that  they  acted  upon,  and  illustrated  that 
noble  principle,  which  should  ever  be  observed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  God, — the  preserva- 
tion of  its  dignity  from  pomp,  its  simplicity  from 
meanness. 

T.  P.  O. 


THE    SABBATH. 


Lo  !  smiling  like  aji  angel  from  the  sky, 

The  Sabbath-movning  comes  to  bless  mankind  : 
Before  her  face  eaxtli's  meaner  pk'asures  fly, 

And  grov'ling  cares.     Tii'  emancipatodanind 
Now  feels  its  freedom,  casts  tlie  world  beliind, 

And  with  glad  welcome  hails  tlie  happy  train 
That  wait  upon  Iicr  steps.    There  Rest,  reclined 

On  Peace,  advancing,  cheers  tlio  toil-worn'swuiu  ; 
Devotiok  moves  witli  meek  and  solemn  mien, 

By  CoNTEMVLATioK  wrapt  in  holy  tranco: 
Hope,  led  by  Trutic,  regardless  of  tlie  vain 

And  transient  joys  of  life,  witli  forward  glance. 
Beholds,  while  Faitu  directs  her  raptured  eye 
Til'  unbroken  Babbaiu  of  Eteknitv. 
Chichester,  tat.  1834.  Charles  Cbccber. 
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FAIRY   JIING. 


SUPERSTITION. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  what  an  inclination  pre- 
vails amongst  some  persons,  when  they  meet  with  any 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  natural  world,  the 
real  cause  of  which  they  cannot  exactly  understand, 
to  ascribe  its  existence  to  a  supernatural  influence  ; 
to  Satan,  for  instance,  or  to  those  fancied  beings, 
called  Fairies.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  what 
are  named  Satan's  Footsteps,  and  Fairy  Rings. 
Any  one  who  endeavours  to  remove  these  superstitious 
opinions,  by  explaining  the  real  causes  of  such  things, 
does  good  service  to  those  who  make  such  mistakes, 
and  with  this  view,  we  transcribe  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  interesting  little  work,  Howitt's  Book  of 
the  Seasons. 

SATAN  S    FOOTSTEPS. 

There  is  a  singular  appearance  often  observed  in 
spring,  which  has  excited  many  a  superstitious 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  simple  country  people, 
and  which,  in  reality,  is  very  striking.  It  is  the 
print  of  footsteps  across  the  grass  of  the  fields,  as 
though  they  had  been  footsteps  of  fire.  The 
grass  is  burnt  black  in  the  footprints,  presenting 
a  startling  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  that 
around.  The  common  people  have,  consequently, 
concluded  these  to  be  the  traces  of  the  nocturnal 
perambulations  of  Satan,  whereas  they  are  those  of 
some  one  of  themselves,  who  has  crossed  the  fields' 
while  the  night-frest  was  on  the  grass,  which,  at  this 
season,  is  very  tender,  and  is  as  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  pressure  of  a  foot,  in  its  frosty  brittleness,  as 
by  fire,  and  with  much  the  same  appearance. — p.  85. 

FAIRY   RINGS. 

Tliose  singular  appearances  in  the  grass,  called 
Fairy  Rings,  are  never  more  conspicuous  than 
during  the  Autumn  months.  Even  when  all  other 
gra.ss  is  brown,  they  exhibit  a  well-defined  and 
bright-green  circle.  The  production  of  these  remark- 
able circles,  and  the  property  which  they  possess,  of 
every  year  becoming  larger,  have,  of  late  years,  been 
the  subject  of  various  theories.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  lightning  ;  they  have  been  attributed 
to  fungi,  (that  is,  mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  such 
things,)  which  every  year  grow  upon  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  circle,  and  then  perishing,  cause,  by  the 
remains,    a  fresh  circle  of  vivid  grecu   to   appear, 


somewhat  wider,  of  course,  than  the  former  one. 
They  have  also  been  attributed  to  insects.  Tht? 
least  plausible  theory  is  that  of  lightning ;  the  most 
plausible,  that  of  fungi.  Insects  are  a  consequence 
of  the  fungi,  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  circle ;  for 
where  there  are  fungi,  there  will  be  insects  to  devour 
them.  Fungi  are  also  always  found,  more  or  less, 
about  them.  I  have  seen  them  of  so  large  a  species, 
that,  in  their  growth,  they  totally  destroyed  the  grass 
beneath  them,  dividing  the  green  ring  into  two,  and 
leaving  one  of  bare  rich  mould  between  them.  The 
origin  of  these  circles,  too,  which  hitherto  has 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  mvtshroom-bed,  made  by 
the  dung  of  cattle  lying  undisturbed  in  the  grass, 
till  it  becomes  completely  incorporated  with  the  soil 
beneath,  favours,  more  than  all,  the  theory  of  the 
fungi.  Every  one  knows  than  where  this  occurs,  a 
tuft  of  rank  grass  springs  up,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  crop  of  fungi  sometimes  appears,  and  again  perishes. 
There,  then,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fairy  ring.  The  next 
year  the  tuft  is  found  to  have  left  a  green  spot,  of 
perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter,  which  has  already 
parted  in  the  centre.  This  expansion  goes  on  from 
year  to  year  ;  the  area  of  the  circle  is  occupied  by 
common  grass,  and  successive  crops  of  fungi  give  a 
vivid  greenness  to  the  ring  which  bounds  it.  That 
only  a  few  tufts  are  converted  into  fairy  rings  may 
be  owing  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  enriched  to 
become  mushroom-beds  ;  but  that  all  fairy  rings 
which  exist  have  this  origin  will  be  found  to  admit 
of  little  doubt.  D- 1-  E. 


Let  every  man  in  the  first  address  to  his  actions,  consider, 
whether,  if  he  were  now  to  die,  he  nii^ht  safely  and  pru- 
dently do  such  an  act;  and  whcthci-  he  wonld  not  1)0 
infinitely  troubled  that  death  should  surprise  him  in  his 
present  dispositions;  and  then  let  him  proceed  accorduigly. 
— St.  Bernakd. 

Even  in  the  fiercest  uproar  of  our  stormy  passions,  con- 
science, though  in  her  softest  whispers,  gives  to  the  supre- 
macy of  rectitude  the  voice  of  an  undying  testimony. — • 
Chalmers. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  STRASBURGH. 
Strasburgh  is  a  French  city  of  great  antiquity,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
formerly  of  the  province  of  Alsace.  Till  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a  free  city  of 
the  German  empire,  possessing  the  power  of  electing 
its  own  magistrates,  being  exempt  from  subjection  to 
any  neighbouring  prince,  and  entitled  to  assert  its 
independence  at  the  diet.  But  in  1682  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  its  possession  being 
confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  it  thenceforth 
became  a  part  of  the  French  territory.  Strasburgh 
is  distinguished  for  having  at  an  early  period  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  and  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  with  France,  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  were  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Even 
now  it  counts  of  that  persuasion  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  population;  and  boasts  of  containing 
cue  of  the  two  principal  Protestant  seminaries  in 
Frarce, — the  other  being  at  Montauban. 

The  city  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Brusche  and  Ille,  and  is  only  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  its  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow; 
the  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  the  red  stone  found 
in  the  quarries  along  the  Rhine,  and  though  lofty, 
are  heavy  and  inelegant.  Its  appearance  is,  iuiiccd, 
altogether  German,  as  are  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Strasburgh 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains,  besides  the  cathedral, 
six  Catholic  churches,  seven  Lutheran,  and  one 
Reformed  church.  The  Cathedral  is  its  principal 
public  building,  and  is  justly  classed  among  the  iriost 
distinguished  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
existing. 

The  origin  of  tne  first  Cathedral  of  Strasburgh  is, 
like  that  of  most  buildings  of  a  similar  character, 
matter  rather  of  tradition  than  of  history.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bishopric  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  there  existed  soon  after  that  period  an 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  barbarous  hordes  who  broke  out  from  the  wilds 
of  Germany,  when  the  power  of  Rome  declined,  and 
who,  for  a  time,  obscured  the  light  of  religion,  in 
those  countries  which  they  invaded. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
zeal  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  himself  a  convert 
from  paganism,  re-established  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  caused  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburgh  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  structure  thus  raised  was  extremely 
simple  in  its  nature,  being  composed,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  time,  entirely  of  wood,  and 
boasting  of  fdw  decorations  either  in  its  internal  or 
external  arrangements.  But  it  lasted  only  until  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  pro- 
bably it  underwent  many  alterations  and  repairs  in 
the  mean  while. 

In  1 002  it  was  pillaged,  together  with  the  town, 
and  burnt,  by  Herman  Duke  of  Suabia  and  Alsace, 
in  revenge  for  the  bishop's  having  sided  with  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  the  competitor  of  that  prince  for  the 
imperial  throne.  When,  however,  Henry  became 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  Strasburgh  in  his  cause, 
and  he  compelled  Herman  to  make  restitution  for 
the  mischief  which  lie  had  occasioned,  by  surrender- 
ing to  their  bish(jp  the  rcvfiaues  of  a  rich  abbey. 
Wernher,  who  then  held  the  see,  proceeded  with 
great  zeal  to  make  arrangements  for  tlie  erection  of 
a  new  Cathedral ;  and,  after  many  interruptions,  was 
enabled,  in  1015,  by  the  liberahty  of  the  emperor, 
aud  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  aad  tke  people. 


to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  which  now  exists. 
No  less,  however,  than  424  years  elapsed  before  the 
building  reached  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold 
it ;  and  of  these  1 62  were  spent  in  the  construction 
of  the  tower  alone. 

"  This  far-famed  Cathedral,"  says  Mr.  Russell  in 
his  Tour  in  Germany,  "  is  in  some  respects  the  finest 
Gothic  building  in  Europe.  There  are  many  which 
are  more  ample  in  dimensions.  In  the  solemn  im- 
posing grandeur  to  which  the  lofty  elevations  and 
dim  colonnades  of  this  architecture  are  so  well 
adapted,  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  acknowledges  no 
rival ;  and  not  only  in  some  German  towns,  as  in 
Niirnberg,  but  likewise  among  the  Gothic  remains  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Normandy,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  samples  of  workmanship  equally 
light  and  elegant  in  the  detail  with  the  boasted  fane 
of  Strasburgh.  The  main  body  of  the  building  is 
piit  together  with  an  admirable  symmetry  of  pro- 
portion, and  to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  principal 
beauty  as  a  whole.  Connoisseurs,  indeed,  have 
measured  and  criticised;  they  have  found  this  too 
long,  and  that  too  short :  but  architectural  beauty  is 
made  for  the  eye;  and  even  in  classical  architecture, 
where  all  has  been  reduced  to  measurement,  the 
rules  of  Vitruvius  or  Palladio  are  good  only  as  ex- 
pressing, in  the  language  of  art,  judgments  which 
taste  forms  independent  of  rules.  Yet  there  is  no 
superfluity  or  confusion  of  ornament  about  the  edi- 
fice; there  is  no  crowding  of  figure  upon  figure, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  sculpture.  With  more 
it  would  have  approached  the  tawdry  aud  puerile 
style  of  the  present  day;  with  less  it  would  have 
been  as  dead  and  heavy  as  the  cathedral  of  Ulm, 
which,  though  exquisite  in  particular  detjiils  of  the 
sculpture,  yet,  without  being  more  imposing,  wants 
all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  fabric  of  Strasburgh." 

The  side  of  the  Cathedral  represented  in  our 
engraving,  is  the  southern;  but  the  view  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  building,  especially  of  the  tower, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it.  The 
western  front  has,  as  usual,  three  portals,  decorated 
with  statues  and  sculptures  in  bas-relief,  and  present-s 
an  appearance  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Imme- 
diately above  the  portals  are  three  ec[uestrian  statues, 
each  formed  of  one  block,  and  representing  the  kings 
Clovis  and  Dagobert,  and  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  There  is  a  niche  for  a  fourth 
figure ;  but  it  has  always  remained  vacant,  although 
the  proposal  has  been  entertained  of  placing  in  it  a 
statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Cathedral. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  this  edifice  consists  in 
the  tower  which  surmounts  the  western  front,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  height,  its 
elegance  of  form,  aud  the  delicacy  of  its  workman- 
ship. Its  altitude  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt, — the  pinnacle  of  the  spire  being 
more  than  500  feet  above  the  pavement.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  in  its  general  form;  but  the 
harmony  of  proportions,  and  tlie  elegance  of  work- 
manship, appear  to  greater  advantage  in  it  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  massive  base  termi- 
nates just  at  the  point  where,  to  the  eye,  it  would 
become  too  heavy  if  carried  to  a  further  elevation; 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  the  lofty  slender  pyramid,  so 
delicately  ribbed  that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  supported. 
The  profuseness  of  decoration,  and  the  extreme 
lightness  displayed  in  this  part  of  the  structure,  give 
it,  at  a  distance,  the  appeai-ance  of  an  exquisite  Ia<;c- 
work ;  but  a  glance  at  the  engraving  in  the  preceding 
page,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  more  conect 
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notion  of  its  beauty  than  could  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  clock  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburgh  *  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  early  proficiency 
iu  horological  mechanism  that  exist,  and  is  equalled 
ill  celebrity  (though  not  in  size)  only  by  that  which 
Ijclongs  to  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  learned  mathe- 
matician, Cunradus  Dasypodius  by  name,  who  filled 
the  post  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Strasburgh, 
and  who  has  left  behind  him  a  very  erudite  descrip- 
tion of  this  master-piece  of  his  ingenuity.  Besides 
serving  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  measurer  of  time, 
it  exhibits  the  motions  of  some  of  the  planets,  with 
various  other  astronomical  phenomena;  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  fanciful  apparatus  of  allegorical  figures, 
for  marking  the  division  of  time  into  hours  and 
quarters.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  all  these 
merits  belong  to  this  clock  only  when  it  is  in  very 
good  repair, — an  occurrence  which,  according  to  all 
accounts,  has  not  happened  very  frequently  since  its 
original  construction. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  above  the  small  dome 
which  crowns  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross, 
a  species  of  apparatus  somewhat  resembling  the 
machine  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  operation  on 
the  top  of  the  Admiralty-office  in  London.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  the  same  kind,  being,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  telegraph  used  for  the  purposes  of  communication 
by  signal. 

This  Cathedral  did  not  escape  the  violence  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  profaned  the  chief 
part  of  the  sacred  edifices  in  France.  The  great  gate 
of  the  central  portal  was  coined  into  money;  and 
many  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  building 
were  carried  off  or  mutilated,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
In  the  height  of  their  phrensy  the  levellers  of  the 
day  proposed  to  demolish  the  exquisite  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  on  the  ground  that  its  superior  loftiness 
was  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  "  equality"  which  then 
characterized  the  ruling  party  in  France,  and  led 
them  away  into  such  absurthties ;  fortunately,  the 
proposal  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  156. 


Phe  numbers  of  the  Ants  hero  were  so  immense  as  to  cover 
the  roads  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  so  crowded 
in  many  places,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses'  feet  were  dis- 
tinctly marked  amongst  them  till  filled  by  the  surrounding 
multitudes.  They  made  bridges  across  large  and  rapid 
rivers  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades.  Every  kind 
of  cold  victuals,  all  species  of  vermin,  particularly  rats, 
and  even  tlfe  sores  of  the  negroes,  were  exposed  to  their 
attacks.  A  premium  of  20,000?.,  from  the  public  treasury, 
was  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectual  method^  of 
destroying  them,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were 
poison  and  6re.  By  mixing  arsenic  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate with  animal  substanr  ;,  myriads  were  destroyed; 
and  the  slightest  lasting  of  the  poison  rendered  them  so 
utrageous  as  to  devour  one  another.  Lines  of  red-hot 
( liarcoal  were  laid  in  their  way,  to  which  they  crowded  in 
such  numbers  as  to  extinguish  it  with  their  bodies ;  and 
holes  full  of  Are  were  dug  in  the  cane-grounds,  which  were 
soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  But  while  the  nests 
rciniiined  undisturbed,  new  progenies  appeared  as  numer- 
ijU3  as  ever ;  and  the  only  effectual  check  which  they 
received  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane  which,  by 
tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  of  the  plants 
wliero  they  nestled  as  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated 
the  whole  race. Martin's  West  India  Colonies. 


Troth  should  never  strike  her  topsails  in  compliment  to 
Ignorance  or  sophistry;  and  if  the  battle  be  fought  yard- 
arrn  to  yard-arm,  however  her  cause  occasionally  may 
nffer  from  the  weakness  of  its  champions,  it  is  sure  to 
'love  ultimately  victorious. — T.  H. 


TIME. 
Time  is  precious,  but  its  value  is  unknown  to  us. 
■We  shall  obtain  this  knowledge  when  we  can  no 
longer  profit  by  it.  Our  friends  require  it  of  us  as 
if  it  were  nothing,  and  we  give  it  them  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  often  a  burden  to  us,  and  we  know 
not  what  to  do  with  it;  but  the  day  will  come  when 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  appear  of  more  value  to 
us  than  all  the  riches  of  the  universe. 

God,  who  is  liberal  in  all  his  other  gifts,  shows 
us,  by  the  wise  economy  of  his  providence,  how  cir- 
cumspect we  ought  to  be  in  the  management  of  our 
time,  for  he  never  gives  us  two  moments  together. 
He  only  gives  us  the  second  as  he  takes  away  the 
first,  and  keeps  the  third  in  his  own  hands,  leaving 
us  in  absolute  uncertainty  whether  it  shall  ever 
become  ours  or  not  !  Time  is  given  us  that  we  may 
take  care  for  eternity;  and  eternity  will  not  be  too 
long  to  regret  the  loss  of  our  time  if  we  have  mis-spent 
it.— Fenelon 


An  Answer  to  "What  is  Time?" 

"  Know'st  thon  me  not  ?"  the  deep  voice  criod; 

"  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused  : — 
Alternate  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected,  and  abused. 

"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pa.ss  away, 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

"  Redeem  my  hours, — the  space  is  brief, 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  giief, 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever." 

Sill  W.  Scott. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  the  amuse 
ments  of  life  are  altogether  forbidden  by  its  beneficent 
Author.  They  serve,  on  the  contrary,  important  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  human  life,  and  are  destined  to  produce 
important  effects  both  upon  our  happiness  and  character. 
They  are  "the  wells  of  the  desert;"  the  kind  resting-places 
in  which  toil  may  relax,  in  which  the  weary  spirit  may 
recover  its  tone,  and  where  the  desponding  mind  may  re- 
assume  its  strength  and  its  hope  .  They  are,  in  another 
view,  of  some  importance  to  the  dignity  of  individual  cha- 
racter. In  every  thing  we  call  amusement,  there  is  gene- 
rally some  display  of  taste  and  of  imagination ;  some 
elevation  of  the  mind  from  mere  animal  indulgence,  or  the 
baseness  of  sensual  desire.  Even  in  the  scenes  of  relaxa- 
tion, therefore,  they  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  human  character  and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  and  ungarded 
hours  of  life,  with  occupations,  innocent  at  least,  if  not  vir- 
tuous. But  their  principal  effect,  perhaps,  is  upon  the 
social  character  of  man.  Whenever  amusement  is  sought, 
it  is  in  the  society  of  our  brethren,  and  whenever  it  is 
found,  it  is  in  our  sympathy  with  the  happiness  of  those 
around  us.  It  bespeaks  the  disposition  of  benevolence,  and 
it  creates  it.  When  men  assemble,  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  general  happiness  or  joy,  they  exhibit  to  the 
thoughtful  eye,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  appearances  of 
their  original  character.  They  leave  behind  them,  for  a 
time,  the  faults  of  their  station,  and  the  asperities  of  their 
temper ;  they  forget  the  secret  views  and  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  their  ordinary  life,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
around  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  receive  and  com- 
municate happiness.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  observe  without  emotion ;  and  while  the  virtuous 
man  rejoices  at  that  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
benevolent  constitution  of  his  nature,  the  pious  man  is  apt 
to  bless  the  benevolence  of  that  God,  who  thus  makes  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  whose  wis- 
dom renders  even  the  hours  of  amusement  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements 
of  life  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them  ;  it  is  not 
when  they  are  occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constantly 
pursued  ;  when  the  love  of  amusement  degenerates  into  a 
passion,  and  when,  from  being  an  occasional  indulgence,  it 

Becomes  a  habitual  desire. Alison. 
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ON  THE  LUMINOUS  APPEARANCE  OF 
THE  SEA. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  the  luminous  appearance  of 
the  sea,  in  the  night-time,  attracted  the  attention  of 
navigators ;  and  the  phenomenon  was  attributed  to 
vasious  causes,  such  as  putrid  substances  floating  on 
the  water,  electricity,  friction,  and,  lastly,  the  presence 
of  luminous  insects.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  an  old  author,  who  merely  gives  the  result  of  his 
observation  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

"  When  the  ship  ran  apace,  we  often  observed  a 
great  hght  in  its  wake.  This  light  was  not  always 
equal,  sometimes  it  was  very  vivid,  and  at  other 
tiroes  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  As  to  its  brightness  I 
could  easily  read  by  it  the  title  of  a  book,  although 
I  was  nine  or  ten  feet  above  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  light,  sometimes 
all  the  wake  appeared  luminous  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
distance  from  the  ship,  but  the  light  was  very  faint 
at  any  considerable  distance.  .Some  days  one  might 
easily  distinguish  such  particles  as  were  luminous 
from  those  that  were  not,  at  other  times  there  was 
no  difference.  The  wake  seemed  then  lilte  a  river  of 
milk,  and  was  very  pleasant  to  look  on.  It  is  not 
always  that  this  light  appears,  though  the  sea  be  in 
great  motion,  nor  does  it  always  happen  when  the 
ship  sails  fastest." 

The  general  cause  of  this  appearance,  is  the  presence 
of  an  immense  number  of  minute  creatures  of  the 
Class  Radiata,  Zoophytes*  (animal plants) ;  although, 
at  times,  it  may  be  attributed  to  putrid  substances. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  several  species  of  fishes, 
(larticularly  those  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribes, 
give  out,  vxnder  peculiar  circumstances,  while  yet 
living,  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  light;  but  more 
accurate  researches  have  proved,  that  the  power  of 
shining  in  the  dark  has  been  limited,  in  living  ani- 
mals, to  the  classes  Mollusea,  Insects,  Worms,  and 
Radiated  animals.  Tlie  mollusea  and  worms  contain 
each  but  a  single  luminous  species,  the  Pliolas  dactylus 
(the  Date  pholas)  in  the  one,  and  the  Nereis  noe- 
tiluca,  (Niyhtshinhg  nereis)  in  the  other.  Among 
Ml"' ■  -t,.mtnliin».  t'^'^  insects   the  species  are   more  nu- 

Nnturai  size.  mcrous,  and  contain  many  well-known 
objects,  as  the  glow-worm  and  the 
lantern-fly  :  but  tlie  greatest  number 
of  these  illuminated  creatures  are 
confined  to  the  sea,  and  belong,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  the  class 
Tiiesumeiuagmuca.  R^jiata.  The  most  numerous  and 
the  most  widely-distributed  species  is  the  Medusa 
Scintillans. 

I'lie  origin  of  the  property  possessed  by  these  curi- 
ous creatures  is  hitherto  unexplained.  Sir  Everard 
Home  says,  "  It  seems  proved,  that  so  far  from  the 
luminous  substance  being  of  a  phosphorescent  nature, 
that  it  sometimes  shows  the  strongest  and  most 
constant  light  when  excluded  from  o.xygen  gasf; 
that  it  in  no  circumstances  undergoes  any  process 
like  combustion,  but  is  actually  incapable  of  being 
inflamed ;  that  the  increase  of  heat,  during  the 
shining  of  glow-worms,  is  an  accompaniment  and 
not  an  effect  of  tlie  phenomenon,  and  depends  upon 
the  excited  state  of  the  insect,  and  lastly,  that  heat 
and  electricity  increase  the  exhibition  of  light,  merely 
by  operating  like  other  stimuli,  upon  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  animal." 

On  the  passage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
the  sea  was  observed,  by  Sir  Josepli  Banks,  to  be 
unusually  luminous,  flashing  in  many  parts  like 
4ghtning ;  he  directed  some  of  the  water  to  be  hauled 

"   ?<fe  Satnrihirj   Mo^irji'iic,  Vol.  1 1.,  p.  236. 

t  Fliospliorus  burns  intensely  wlicii  expused  to  tliis  ^^s. 


up,  in  which  he  discovered  two  kinds  of  animals  that 
occasioned  the  phenomenon ;  the  one  a  crustaceons 
creature,  which  he  called  the  cancer  fvlgens,  and  the 
other  a  large  species  of  Medusa,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Pellucens. 

I 1 


Cancek  Ft'r.QiKS  rnaguificd.    The  lino  above  slions  the  naltiriil  IcD^lh. 

The  Medusa  Pellucens  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  the  luminous  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  the  flashes 


Mej»usa  PEl.i.lTCrKS.    One  qunrtcr  the  sire  of  nature. 

of  light  being  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

The  Pyrosoma  Atlantka  was  discovered  liy  IV'ron, 
during  his  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Mauritius, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  innnense  group  of 
these  creatures,  appears  to  have  produced  a  ^cry 
striking  effect ;  he  thus  describes  the  incident. 

"  We  had  for  some  time  been  detained  by  calms  in 
the  middle  of  the  equatorial  regions,  and  were  only 
able  to  increase  our  latitude,  by  the  aid  of  the  sud- 
den stormy  gusts  of  wind,  peculiar  to  these  climates. 
In  the  evening  we  had  experienced  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  these  gusts;  the  heavens  were  in  every 
quarter  covered  with  heavy  cloiids,  and  a  profound 
darkness  hung  over  all;  the  wind  blew  with  violence, 
and  our  vessel  made  great  way.     On  a  sudden  there 
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appeared  at  a  little  distance  from 
us,  what  seemed  to  be  an  enor- 
mous sheet  of  phosphorus, 
stretched  out  upon  the  waves ;  it 
,  occupied  a  great  space  in  front 
of  us.  This  spectacle,  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  just 
described,  had  something  ro- 
mantic, imposing,  and  majestic 
in  it,  which  attracted  all  our 
notice. 

"  Every  one,  on  board  both 
vessels,  hurried  to  the  prow,  to 
enjoy  so  singular^n  appearance. 
We  soon  came  up  with  the 
phenomenon,  and  perceived  at 
once  that  this  brilliant  light  was 
caused,  simply,  by  the  presence 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
large  zoophytes,  which,  lifted 
up  by  the  waves,  and  carried 
forward  along  with  them,  were 
floating  at  different  depths,  and 
appeared  to  partake  of  various 
forms.  The  individuals  w'hich 
were  situated  deep  in  the  water, 
and  were  imperfectly  seen,  ap- 
peared like  large  masses  bound  together,  or  rather, 
like  enormous  red  balls;  while  those  which  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  perfectly  resembled 
cylinders  of  red-hot  iron. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  naturalists  of  both 
vessels  were  equally  strenuous  in  their  endeavours 
to  obtain  these  singular  creatures.  One  of  our  party 
soon  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  the  water  more 
than  thirty  or  forty,  which  we  immediately  proceeded 
to  examine.  The  length  of  these  animals  differed 
from  three  to  seven  inches,  their  form  was  lengthened 
and  nearly  cyluidncal.  As  to  their  colour,  when  in 
a  state  of  rest,  or  immediately  after  death,  they  were 
of  a  transparent  yellow,  mixed  with  a  dirty  green  ; 
but  when,  during  life,  they  spontaneously  contracted 
themselves,  if  tliey  could  be  induced  to  this  act  by 
gentle  irritation,  they  became  instantly  of  the  colour 
of  molten  iron  of  extreme  brilliancy,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  this  metal,  as  it  becomes  cooler,  they 
assumed  a  host  of  agreeable,  delicate,  and  varying 
tints,  such  as  red,  jjiuk,  orange,  greon,  and  azure  Ijlue. 
ihis  last  colour,  above  all,  was  as  bright  as  it  was 
pure. 

"  I  may  here  observe,"  says  Peron,  "  that  during 
flic  whole  of  our  long  and  numerous  voyages  in  the 
inid.-^t  of  different  seas,  we  never  afterwards  observed 
any  animals  resembling  these,  so  tliat  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  confined  between  the  19th  and  iiOth 
degrees  of  longitude,  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  degrees  of  north  latitude." 


THE    LAST    DAYS    AND    THOUGHTS    OF 
DR.  JOHNSON, 

\         FROM  THE   LETTERS   OF  MRS.    HANNAH    MORK. 

Dec.  1784. 
Poor  dear  Johnson !  he  is  pa.<!t  all  hope.  The 
dropsy  has  brougiit  him  to  the  point  of  death  :  his 
legs  arc  scarified,  but  nothing  will  do.  I  have, 
however,  the  comfort  to  hear  that  his  dread  of  dying 
is  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  and  now  he  says  "  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past."  [We  have  been  told 
in  previous  letters  of  the  same  writer,  that  this 
great  man's  dread  of  death  had  been  exceedingly 
great.]  He  sent,  the  other  day,  for  Sir  Joshua 
Ilcyuolds;  Bad,  after  much  serious  conversation,  told 


him,  he  had  three  favours  (o  beg  of  him ;  and  he 
hoped  he  would  not  refuse  a  dying  ftiend,  be  they 
what  they  would.  Sir  Joshua  promised.  The 
first  was,  that  he  would  never  paint  on  a  Sunday; 
the  second,  that  he  would  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
tliat  he  had  lent  him,  as  he  wanted  to  leave  them  to 
a  distressed  family ;  the  third  was,  that  he  would 
read  the  Bible  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  and 
that  he  would  never  omit  it  on  a  Sunday.  There 
was  no  difficulty  on  the  first  point ;  but  at  length. 
Sir  Joshua  promised  to  gratify  him  in  all.  How 
delighted  should  I  be  to  hear  the  dying  discourses  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  now  that  faith  has  subdued 
his  fears.     I  wish  I  could  see  him. 

In  a  letter  written  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  find 
the  following  very  interesting  particulars,  not  generally 
known.  The  writer  is  recording  a  conversation 
which  she  had  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storry,  respectmg 
Dr.  Johnson. 

We  were  riding  together  near  Colchester,  when  I 
asked  Mr.  S.  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  Dr. 
Johnson  hafl  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
himself,  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  that  in  reply 
to  friends,  who,  in  order  to  comfort  him,  spoke  of 
his  writings  in  defence  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  had 
said  "  admitting  all  you  urge  to  be  true,  how  can  I 
tell  when  I  have  done  enough."  Mr.  S.  assured  me 
that  what  I  have  just  mentioned  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  then  added  the  following  interesting 
particulars. 

Dr.  Johnson,  said  he,  di<l  feci  as  you  describe, 
and  was  not  comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics  of 
conversation  which  were  addressed  to  him.  In 
consequence,  he  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  and 
particularly  described  the  views  and  character  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  consult.  After  some 
consideration,  a  Mr.  Winstanley  was  named,  and  the 
Doctor  requested  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  write  a  note  in 
his  name,  requesting  Mr.  W.'s  attendance  as  a 
minister. 

Mr.  W.,  who  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health, 
was  quite  overpowered  on  receiving  tlic  note,  and  felt 
appalled  by  the  very  thought  of  encountering  the 
talents  and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  his 
embarrassment,  he  went  to  his  friend  Colonel  Pownall, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened,  asking,  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  advice  how  to  act.  The  Colonel 
who  was  a  pious  man,  urged  him  immediately  to 
follow  what  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable  leading  of 
Providence,  and  for  the  time,  argued  his  friend  out 
of  his  nervous  apprehension  ;  but  after  he  had  left 
Mr.  Pownall,  Mr.  W.'s  fears  returned  in  so  great  a 
degree,  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
thought  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  Doctor.  He 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  write  him  a  letter ; 
that  letter  I  think  Mr.  Storry  said  he  had  seen,  at 
least  a  copy  of  it,  and  part  of  it  he  repeated  to  me, 
as  follows  : 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your 
note,  and  am  very  sorry  that  the  state  of  my  health 
prevents  my  compliance  with  your  request ;  but  my 
nerves  are  so  shattered,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
quite  confounded  by  your  presence,  and  instead  of 
promoting,  should  only  injure  the  cause  in  which 
you  desire  my  aid.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  write 
what  I  should  wish  to  say,  were  I  present.  I  can 
easily  conceive  what  would  be  the  subjects  of  your 
inquiry.  I  can  conceive  that  the  views  of  yourself 
have  changed  with  your  condition,  and  that  on  the 
near  approach  of  death,  what  you  once  considered 
mere  peccadillos,  have  risen  into  mountains  of  guilt, 
while  your  best  actions  have  dwindled  into  nothing. 
On  whichever  side  you  look,  you  see  only  positive 
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transgressions,  or  defective  obedience ;  and  hence  in 
self-despair,  are  eagerly  inquiring,  "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?"  I  say  to  you  in  the  language  of  the 
Baptist,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  &c.  &c.  When 
Sir  John  Hawkins  came  to  this  part  of  Mr.  W.'s 
letter,  the  Doctor  interrupted  him  anxiously,  asking, 
"Docs  he  say  so?  Read  it  again  Sir  John."  Sir 
John  complied,  upon  which  the  Doctor  said,  "  I  must 
sec  the  man,  write  again  to  him  !"  A  second  note 
was  accordingly  sent ;  but  even  this  repeated  solici- 
tation could  not  prevail  over  Mr.  W.'s  fears.  He  was 
led,  however,  by  it,  to  write  again  to  the  Doctor, 
renewing  and  enlarging  upon  the  subject  of  his  first 
letter ;  and  these  communications,  together  with  the 
conversation  of  the  late  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  appear  to  have  been 
blessed  by  God,  in  bringing  this  great  man  to  the 
renunciation  of  self,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  Jesus 
as  his  Saviour,  thus  also  communicating  to  him  that 
peace  which  he  had  found  the  world  could  not  give, 
and  which,  when  the  world  was  fading  from  his  view, 
was  to  fill  the  void,  and  dissipate  thfe  gloom,  even  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  what  honour 
God  has  hereby  put  upon  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  a 
rrucified  Saviour.  The  man  whose  intellectual 
powers  had  awed  all  around  him,  was  in  his  turn 
made  to  tremble,  when  the  period  arrived  when  all 
knowledge  is  useless,  and  vanishes  away,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  h^s  sent.  Effectually  to  attain  this  know- 
ledge, this  giant  in  literature  must  become  a  little 
child.  The  man  looked  up  to  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom, 
must  become  a  fool,  that  he  might  be  wise.  What  a 
comment  is  this  upon  that  word,  "  The  loftiness  of 
man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day." 

Another  anecdote  from  the  same  source,  relating  to 
the  last  hours  and  thoughts  of  this  great  man,  is 
highly  interesting. 

FROM  MRS.  HANNAH  MORE. 

Mr.  Pepys  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter  on  the 
death  of  Johnson,  thinking  I  should  be  impatient  to 
hear  something  relating  to  his  last  hours.  Dr. 
Brocklcsby,  his  physician,  was  with  him ;  he  said  to 
him  a  little  before  he  died,  "  Doctor,  yon  are  a  worthy 
man,  and  my  friend,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  no 
Christian  !  What  can  I  do  better  for  you,  than  offer 
up  in  your  presence,  a  prayer  to  the  great  God,  that 
you  may  become  a  Christian  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  !"  Instantly  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  put  up 
a  fervent  prayer  ;  when  he  got  up,  he  caught  hold  of 
bis  hand  with  great  earnestness,  and  cried,  "  Doctor, 
you  do  not  say  Amen."  The  Doctor  looked  foolishly, 
but  after  a  pause,  cried  "  Amen  !"  Johnson  said,  "  My 
dear  doctor,  believe  a  dying  man,  there  is  no  salvation 
but  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  :  go  home, 
write  down  my  prayer,  and  every  word  I  have  said, 
and  bring  it  me  to-morrow."     Brocklcsby  did  so. 

A.  friend  desired  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  his  will, 
and  as  Hume  in  his  last  moments  had  made  an  impious 
declaration  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  it  would  tend 
to  counteract  the  poison,  if  Johnson  would  make  a 
Public  confession  of  his  faith  in  his  will.  He  said 
he  would  J  seized  the  pen  with  great  earnestness,  and 
asked  what  was  the  usual  form  of  beginning  a  will. 
His  friend  told  him.  After  the  usual  forms  he  wrote, 
"  I  offer  my  soul  to  the  great  and  merciful  God,  I  offer 
it  full  of  pollution,  but  in  full  assurance  that  it  will 
be  cleansed  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer."  And  for 
eome  time  he  wrote  on  with  the  same  vigour  and 


spirit  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health.  When  he 
expressed  some  of  his  former  dread  of  dying.  Sir 
John  said,  "  If  you.  Doctor,  have  these  fears,  what 
is  to  become  of  me  and  others  ?"  "  Oh  !  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  written  piously,  it  is  true  j  but  I  have  lived 
too  much  like  other  men."  It  was  a  consolation  to 
him,  however,  in  his  last  hours,  that  he  had  never 
written  in  derogation  of  religion  or  virtue.  He 
talked  of  his  death  and  funeral,  at  times,  with  great 
composure.  On  the  Monday  morning,  he  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  continued  in  that  state  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  died  without  a  groan. 

No  action  of  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving 
it.  His  death  makes  a  kind  of  era  in  literature ; 
piety  and  goodness  will  not  easily  find  a  more  able 
defender  ;  it  is  delightful  to  see  him  set,  as  it  were, 
his  dying  seal  to  the  profession  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

I  now  recollect,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  two 
little  anedotes  of  this  departed  genius,  indicating  a 
zeal  for  religion,  which  one  cannot  but  admire, 
however  characteristically  rough.  When  the  Abbe 
Raynal  was  introduced  to  him,  upon  the  Abbe's 
advancing  to  take  his  hand.  Dr.  J.  drew  back,  and 
put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  afterwards  replied  to 
the  expostulation  of  a  friend,  "  Sir,  I  will  not  shake 
hands  with  an  infidel."  At  another  time,  I  remember 
asking  him,  if  he  did  not  think  the  Dean  of  Derry  a 
very  agreeable  man,  to  which  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  on  my  repeating  my  question,  "  Child,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  not  speak  any  thing  in  favour  of  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,  to  please  you,  nor  any  one  else." T. 


When  passing  near  the  Riet  river-gate,  and  while  our 
oxen  were  grazing.  Van  Wyk,  the  colonist,  related  to  us 
the  following  interesting  circumstance.  "  It  is  now,"  he 
said,  "  more  than  two  years  since,  in  the  very  place  where 
we  stand,  I  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most  daring  shots 
that  ever  was  hazarded.  My  wife  was  sitting  witliin  the 
house,  near  the  door,  the  children  were  playing  about  her, 
and  I  was  without,  near  the  house,  busied  in  doing  some 
thing  to  a  wagon,  when  suddenly,  though  it  was  mid-day, 
an  enormous  lion  appeared,  came  up  and  laid  himself 
quietly  down  in  the  shade,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
door.  My  wife,  either  frozen  witli  fear,  or  aware  of  the 
danger  attending  any  attempt  to  fly,  remained  motionless 
in  her  place,  while  the  children  took  refuge  in  her  lap. 
The  cry  they  uttered  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  hastened 
towards  the  door ;  but  my  astonishment  may  well  be 
conceived,  when  1  found  the  entrance  to  it  barred  in  such  a 
wa)-.  Although  the  animal  had  not  seen  me,  unarmed  as 
I  was,  escape  seemed  impossible;  yet  I  glided  gently, 
scarcely  knowing  what  1  meant  to  do,  to  the  side  of  ray 
house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  chamber,  where  1  knew  my 
loaded  gun  was  standing.  By  a  most  happy  chance  I  had 
set  it  into  the  corner  close  by  the  window,  so  that  I  could 
reach  it  with  my  hand;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  the 
opening  is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got  in;  and, 
still  more  fortunately,  the  door  of  the  room  was  open,  so 
that  I  conlil  sec  the  whole  danger  of  the  scene.  Tlie  lion 
was  beginning  to  move,  perhaps  with  tbo  intention  of 
making  a  spring.  There  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think; 
I  called  softly  to  the  mother  not  to  be 'alarmed;  and 
invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired  my  piece  !  Tlie  ball 
passed  directly  over  the  hair  of  my  boy's  head,  and  lodged 
in  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  immediately  over  his  eyes, 
which  shot  forth,  as  it  were,  sparks  of  fire,  and  stretched 
him  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  never  stirred  more." 
Indeed,  we  all  shuddered  as  wo  listened  to  this  relation. 
Never,  as  he  himself  observed,  was  a  more  daring  attempt 
hazarded.  Had  he  failed  in  his  aim,  mother  and  children 
were  all  inevitably  lost ;  if  the  boy  had  moved,  he  had  been 
struck ;  the  least  turn  in  the  lion,  and  the  shot  bud  not 
been  mortal  to  him.  To  have  taken  an  aim  at  him  withaut, 
was  impossible ;  while  the  shadow  of  any  one  advancing 
in  the  bright  sun,  would  have  betrayed  him;  to  consum- 
mate the  whole,  the  head  of  the  creature  was  in  some  sort 
protected  by  the  door-post. Lichtenstein's  Travels. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  X.     The  Entry  into  Toulouse. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats  which  Soult 
had  experienced  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  the 
fortresses  of  St.  Sebastiau's  and  Pamplona,  he  was 
uuwilhng,  without  a  further  struggle,  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  saving  them  from  capture.  Accordingly,  on 
the  3 1st  of  August,  he  made  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  covering  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian's ;  his  eiforts  being  directed  entirely  against 
a  corps  of  Spaniards,  who  were  posted  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Marcial.  The  French,  desjiising  their  anta- 
gonists, advanced  with  extreme  confidence  up  the  steep 
acclivity;  but  the  brave  defenders,  waiting  till  their 
assailants  had  nearly  gained  the  summit,  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet,  and  at  once  breaking  their  column, 
pursued  them  with  slaughter.  On  the  very  day  that 
this  attack  was  made,  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian's 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  driven  into 
the  castle,  which  held  out  for  only  a  few  days  longer. 

The  left  wing  of  the  allies  being  thus  disengaged^ 
preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  France. 
It  was  not  possible  to  act  on  the  offensive  upon  a 
great  scale,  until  the  fall  of  Pamplona ;  but,  on 
the  3 1st  of  October,  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
to  the  number  of  4000,  having  exhausted  the  whole 
of  their  provisions,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
and  thus  disengaged  the  right  of  the  allies  from  the 
task  of  covering  the  blockade. 

The  winter  set  in  unusually  wet  and  inclement; 
the  low  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
which  separated  the  hostile  armies,  were  become 
one  continued  marsh ;  and  the  troops  on  both 
sides  remained  quiet  in  their  cantonments.  This 
repose  lasted,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  till 
the  middle  of  February,  1814,  when,  the  weather 
becoming  more  favourable.  Lord  Wellington  resolved 
to  take  the  field,  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to 
invest  Bayonne,  with  the  remainder  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France.  By  the  2Cth,  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  laid  down  across  the  Adour  (on  the  banks 
of  which  Bayonne  stands),  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  that  town,  and  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  Tlie  operation  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  for 
the  river  is  270  yards  broad,  and  the  tide  and  ripple 
arc  so  formidable  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  any  thing 
smaller  than  decked  vessels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons' 
burden.  The  French  had  never  thought  of  guarding 
this  passage,  deeming  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
river,  and  tlie  fapidity  of  its  current,  to  be  obstacles 
of  too  formidable  a  nature  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the 
town  was  thus  blockaded  on  both  sides  of  the  Adour, 
without  any  serious  resistance. 

While  the  left  of  the  allied  army  was  thus  occupied, 
Lord  Wellington  was  leading  the  remainder  towards 
the  interior  of  the  French  territory,  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  the  positions  which  they  occupied,  as  he 
advanced.  Leaving  Bayonne  to  its  own  resources, 
Soult  immediately  concentrated  his  forces  behind  the 
Gave  dc  Pau,  at  Orthes,  and  taking  up  a  very  strong 
position,  appeared  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  On  the  27th,  the  British  attacked  him,  and 
,  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance  from  his  troops, 
who  showed,  on  this  occasion,  a  spirit  more  determined 
than  ordinary  ;  but  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way, 
and  fled  with  precipitation ;  but  the  victory  was 
marked  by  an  incident,  "  for  tlie  possible  consefpicnccs 
of  which,"  says  tlic  author  of  Annuls  of  the  Peninsular 
Campuirjns,  "  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could  have 
made  compensation.  During  the  engagement.  Lord 
Wellington  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot,  which  drove 
the  pommel  of  his  sword  against  his  side   with  such 


violence,  as  to  occasion  a  severe  contusion.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  unable  to  cross  the  intersected 
country  in  his  front,  in  time  to  direct  the  movement 
of  the  different  divisions  in  pursuit.  But  for  this 
misfortune,  the  results  of  Orthes  would  probably 
have  been  even  more  decisive." 

After  this  defeat,  Soult  was  forced,  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's manoeuvres,  to  retreat  to  St.  Sever,  upon 
the  Adour,  in  the  direction  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  the 
allies  being  compelled  to  halt  by  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  weather,  the  Marshal  took  the  opportunity  of 
ascending  the  Adour,  with  the  view  of  drawing  near 
the  Pyrenees,  and  transferring  the  seat  of  war  to  that 
quarter.  The  road  to  Bourdeaux  was  thus  left  open 
to  tlie  allies  ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  assured  that  a 
powerful  party  existed  in  that  city,  in  favour  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  despatchod  Marshal 
Beresford,  with  a  strong  force,  to  drive  out  the  French 
military,  and  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  sentiments.  This  object  was  accom- 
plished without  any  resistance,  and  Marshal  Beresford 
entered  the  city  on  the  1 2th  of  March.  Soult  was 
closely  pressed  by  his  opponent,  and  at  length,  on  the 
24th,  he  retired  into  Toulouse,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges  as  he  passed 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  allies  arrived  in  front  of 
that  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne;  and, 
having  succeeded,  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  prepared  at  once  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  In  the  mean  while  Soult  had  been  dili- 
gently providing  against  the  attack,  neglecting  no 
means  of  defence  of  which  he  could  avail  himself. 
Toulouse  possessed  many  local  advantages ;  its  walls, 
though  old,  being  of  great  thickness,  and  covered,  on 
three  fourths  of  their  extent,  by  the  great  canal  of 
Languedoc,  or  the  waters  of  the  Garonne.  But  the 
French  Marshal,  considering theirdefences  insufficient, 
had  taken  up  a  formidable  position  on  a  range  of 
heights,  covering  the  approach  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified  by  intrench- 
ments  and  redoubts.  This  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  attack;  and,  Lord  Wellington  having  made  his  dis- 
positions for  that  purpose,  they  were  carried  into  suc- 
cessful execution  on  the  10th  of  April.  The  French 
were  driven  successively  from  all  their  redoubts ;  and 
at  night  every  one  of  their  posts  was  withdrawn 
within  their  intrenched  line,  behind  the  canal.  Tou- 
louse was  now  enclosed  on  three  sides,  and  a  \ery  short 
time  would  have  sufficed  to  enable  the  allies  to  com- 
plete its  investment.  Soult  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  he  replied  that  he  would  ratlior  bury 
himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  city;  yet  he  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  ililliculty  of  his  situation  to  entertain 
any  hope  of  success.  "  He  had,  however,"  says 
Colonel  Jones,  "at  his  disposal  3,5,000  troops,  and 
desperation  might  have  given  a  force  to  his  expiring 
efforts,  which  would  have  occasioned  a  severe  loss  to 
the  brave  men  who  held  him  encaged;  and  as  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  though  not  officially  known,  was 
too  credibly  reported  to  be  doubted,  the  victor,  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood, 
l)ermitted  the  French  army,  without  molestation,  to 
file  out  of  the  town,  in  the  night  of  the  11th,  by  the 
road  of  Carcassone,  passing  within  cannon-shot  under 
the  heights  of  Pugada,  crowned  by  his  troops,  and 
bristling  with  his  artillery." 

Tlie  allies  entered  Toulouse  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, not  as  conquerors,  but  as  friends  and  dehverersj 
they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations, 
and  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
token  of  their  allegiance  to  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbon  kings.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  messengers  arrived  from  Paris,  to  inform  Loit. 
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WcUin.^ton  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  declared 
they  would  enter  into  no  fresh  negotiations  with 
Buonaparte,  because  of  his  bad  faith  ;  that  the  senate 
had  passed  resolutions,  declaring  that  he  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  crown,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  and 
the  nation  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  finally, 
that  he  had  submitted  to  their  decree,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Elba,  with  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  that  island. 

"It  was  in  the  theatre,"  says  Mr.  Southcy,  "that 
this  news  was  published,  for  the  theatre  was  not 
closed  that  night :  the  dead  were  lying  all  around  the 
walls ;  the  hospitals,  and  many  of  the  houses  were 
filled  with  wounded,  all  of  whom  were  not  yet  brought 
in.  The  inhabitants  themselves  had  been,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  spared  from  the  horrors  of  an 
assault,  of  a  blockade,  which  would  speedily  have 
caused  famine;  and  from  the  evils  of  fire  and  sword 
which  they  apprehended ;  and  it  was  the  theatre  at 
Toulouse  that  was  opened,  not  the  churches  ! — But 
the  play  was  altered,  and  Richard  Cicur  de  Lion  was 
represented  for  the  sake  of  its  applicable  passages 
and  songs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cheering  at  these 
passages,  except  the  bursts  of  applause  with  which 
Lord  Wellington  was  received  and  greeted,  whenever 
he  moved;  only  those  who  know  the  French  charac- 
ter, said  one  who  was  present,  could  imagine  the  ex- 
cessive joy  of  the  people, —  they  shouted  and  wept, 
and  shouted  again." 

The  officers  who  brought  the  news  from  Paris,  passed 
through  Bourdeaux,  and  a  communication  was  made 
from  thence  to  Sir  John  Hope,  who  commanded  the 
force  blockading  Bayonne ;  but,  the  information  not 
being  oflieial.  Sir  John  did  not  tliink  proper  to  notify 
i^t  officially  to  General  Thouvenot,  the  governor  of  the 
garrison.  He  desired  however  that  the  officers  on 
the  out-posts  should  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
the  French  officers  at  their  advanced  picquets,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  prevent  any  hostilities  in  the  mean 
time.  The  intimation  seems  to  have  jjroducrd  a  very 
different  effect,  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14tii 
a  sortie  was  made  in  great  force,  from  tlie  intrenched 


camp  in  front  of  the  citadel  of  Bayonne,  upon  the 
position  occupied  by  the  allies.  The  assailants  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  but  not  without  a 
loss  to  the  blockading  force  of  more  than  eight 
hundred,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  Sir  Jolin 
Hope  himself  being  among  the  captured.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  so  many  brave  men  should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  incredulity  of  the  French 
governor  ;  and  he  has  even  been  charged  with  ha\  iiig 
acted  under  a  less  excusable  motive,  and  having 
plaimed  the  affair  rather  with  the  wish  to  gratify  a 
bitter  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  allies,  than  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  any  military  object.  At  all 
events  his  conduct  contrasts  strongly  with  the  humane 
forbearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  allowing 
the  French  army  to  withdraw  from  Toulouse,  when 
he  might  have  destroyed  it. 

These  events  were  quickly  followed  by  a  defini- 
tive arrangement  for  the  susjjension  of  hostilities ; 
soon  after  which,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  re- 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  British  emljarked  for 
England.  Thus  terminated  the  war  whicli  had  now 
been  waged  for  seven  years  in  the  Peninsula  aiul  the 
South  of  France. 

Rbadixg  makes  a  full  man,  eonvcrsutlon  a  ready  mau, 
writing  an  exact  man. Bacon. 


Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 


PiunE  is  seldom  delicate,  it  will  please  itself  with  very 
mean  advantages:  and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness, 

but  when  it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  otliers. 

Johnson. 


Aristotle,  when  asked  by  what  criterion  we  should  jnd tie 
of  the  merit  of  a  book,  replied,  When  the  author  has  saiJ 
every  thing  he  ought,  nothing  but  what  he  ought,  and  says 
that  as  he  ought. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 


St.  Petersburgh,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  is  situatc'l  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the 
hea<l  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  is  the  most  northerly  metropolis  of  Europe,  being  placed 
in  the  high  latitude  of  nearly  sixty  degrees.  It  is  a  noble 
city,  and  one,  the  si>rht  of  which  well  repays  the  task  of 
visiting  it ;  and  its  beauty  is  the  more  remarkable,  on 
account  of  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  which  occupied  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  has  been  needed  for  the  erection 
of  many  sinjfle  buildings.  Without  doubt,  it  is  now  enti- 
tled tx)  rank  among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
respects  it  mast  be  allowed  to  surpass  them  ;  yet,  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  covered  by  only  the 
miserable  huts  of  a  few  poor  fishermen. 

FOUNDATION  AND  HISTORY. 

This  modern  capital  of  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  name,  indeed,  it  bears.  The  grand  object  of 
that  celebrated  monarch  was  to  make  his  subjects  a  com- 
mercial people:  for  he  was  fully  sensible  of  their  low  rank  in 
the  scale  of  ci\-ilized  Europe,  and  well  knew  that  nothing 
would  more  strongly  coruUice  to  their  improvement  than  that 
intercourse  with  other  countries  which  is  consequent  upon 
traffic.  But,  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean  was  essential ;  and 
this  the  Russians  had  not.  The  sea  which  bounded  their 
territory  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  was  shut  up 
dur'-ig  half  the  year,  besides  being  far  distant  and  difficult 
of  access  at  all  times:  and  the  Baltic  was  in  the  hands  of 
Peter's  most  powerful  enemies,  the  Swedes,  whose  troops 
were  masters  of  the  provinces  on  its  shores,  while  their 
ships  swept  its  waters  in  triumph.  The  Czar  resolved, 
however,  to  gain  a  footing  upon  this  sea,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  he  commenced 
a  war  against  Sweden,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  his 
efforts  to  drive  her  troops  from  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and 
Carelia,  on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  One  of  his  exploits  was  the 
capture  of  a  fortress  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Neva,  near 
to  the  spot  where  St.  Petersburgh  now  stands ;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  the  czar  called  a  council  of  war  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  he  should  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  this  new  conquest,  or  look  out  for  another 
position  more  extensive,  and  less  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
one  of  the  islands,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Neva,  at 
the  spot  where  that  river  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  The  fortress  which  thus  arose  was  named  St 
Petersburgh ;  and  from  this  beginning  sprang  the  present 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  Peter  in  his  attempt  to 
erect  a  city  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected,  were  ex- 
tremely great,  and  would  certainly  have  deterred  a  less 
obstinate  man  from  persevering  in  it.  The  situation  was 
highly  unfavourable:  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  the 
islands  at  its  mouth,  were  covered  with  brushwood  and 
swamps,  while  the  country  around  was  little  else  than  an 
immense  marsh.  But  the  czar's  resolution  was  taken,  and 
he  adhered  to  it  with  his  characteristic  pertinacity.  Orders 
•were  issued  for  the  gathering  of  workmen  from  all  parts  of 
his  empire ;  Russians,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  and 
peasants  of  various  races,  in  number  many  thousands,  all 
repaired  t»  the  chosen  spot  to  execute  the  designs  of  their 
despotic  master.  How  Peter  contrived,  with  such  a  motley 
crowd  of  unskilful  labourers,  to  succeed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  scheme,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  wonder. 
The  poor  men  suffered  severe  privations ;  throughout  their 
heavy  task  they  were  wholly  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
tools,  not  having  even  those  which  we  regard  as  requisite 
in  the  simplest  operations  of  labour, — the  common  spade 
and  pickaxe.  "  Notwithstanding  which,"  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "  the  work  went  on  with  such  expedition  that 
it  wax  surprising  to  see  the  fortress  raised  within  less  than 
five  months,  though  the  earth,  which  is  very  scarce  there- 
abouts, was,  for  the  greater  part,  carried  by  the  labourers 
m  the  skirts  of  their  clothes,  and  in  bags  made  of  rags  and 
old  mats ;  the  use  of  wheelbarrows  being  then  unknown." 
■Widiin  this  fortress  a  few  wooden  habitations  were  erected  j 


and  on  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  river  a  small  hut  of  the 
same  material  was  built  for  the  residence  of  the  czar  himself. 

But  an  event  soon  occurred  which  brought  much  joy  to 
Peter,  and  gave  him  fresh  spirit  to  proceed  in  his  under- 
taking. "  Five  months "  says  a  writer  in  the  Family 
Library  "  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  report  was  brought 
to  the  czar  that  a  large  ship,  under  Dutch  colours,  was 
standing  into  the  ri^•er.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  was 
a  joyful  piece  of  intelligence  for  the  founder.  It  was 
nothing  short  of  realizing  the  wish  nearest  his  heart — to 
open  tlie  Baltic  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  trade  with  his 
dominions:  it  constituted  them  his  neighbours:  and  he 
at  once  anticipated  the  day  when  his  ships  would  also  float 
on  his  own  waters ;  would  beat  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
drive  them  from  a  sea  in  which  they  had  long  rode  trium- 
phant with  undivided  sway.  No  sooner  was  the  commu- 
nication made,  than  the  czar,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  set  off 
to  meet  this  welcome  stranger.  The  skipper  was  invited  to 
the  house  of  Prince  Menzikoff;  he  sat  down  at  table;  and, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  found  that  he  was  placed  next  the 
czar,  and  had  actually  been  served  by  him.  But  not  less 
astonished  and  delighted  was  Peter,  on  learning  that  the  ship 
belonged  to,  and  had  been  freighted  by,  an  old  Zaardam 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  resided,  Cornelius  Calf.  Per- 
mission was  immediately  given  to  the  skipper  to  land  his 
cargo,  consisting  of  salt,  wine,  and  other  articles  of  provi- 
sions, free  of  all  duties.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  than  this  cargo,  the 
whole  of  which  was  purchased  by  Peter,  MenzikoflF,  and 
the  several  officers ;  so  that  Auke  Wyhes,  the  skipper, 
made  a  most  profitable  adventure.  On  his  departure  he 
received  a  present  of  500  ducats,  and  each  man  of  the  crew 
100  rix-doUars,  as  a  premium  for  the  first  ship  that  had 
entered  the  port  of  St.  Petersburgh.  In  the  same  year 
another  Dutch  ship  arrived,  with  a  cargo  of  hams,  cheese, 
butter,  gin,  &c.,  and  received  the  same  premium :  and  the 
third  was  given  to  an  English  ship  which  entered  the  port 
in  the  first  year  of  the  building  of  the  city." 

A  church  was  erected  after  the  citadel  ;•  and  priests  were 
ordered  to  attend  from  Moscow.  Merchants,  mechanics, 
and  tradesmen  of  various  descriptions,  were  likewise  di- 
rected to  repair  to  the  new  city ;  and  no  means  were 
neglected  of  hastening  its  improvement.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  it  had  reached  a  respectable  size,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  huts  and  houses  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.  The  price  of  this  success  was  dreadful ; 
it  is  said  to  have  included  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lives.  By  degrees,  however,  matters  went  on  more 
prosperously,  and  the  progress  of  the  city  became  rapid  in 
proportion.  In  the  year  1709  the  first  edifice  of  brick 
was  built ;  and  five  years  afterwards  the  czar  ordered  that 
all  houses  thenceforth  erected  should  be  constructed  of 
the  same  material.  At  the  same  time  the  nobility  and 
principal  merchants  were  commanded  each  to  have  a  re- 
sidence in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  every  vessel  navigating 
to  the  city  was  required  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  stone 
for  the  use  of  the  public  works. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Peter  had  fixed  on  a  regular 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  his  new  capital ;  but  he  never 
carried  it  into  execution.  He  continued,  however,  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  carefully  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the 
city ;  omitting  no  measures  that  might  conduce  to  its  im- 
provement. His  successors  followed  in  the  same  path; 
and,  among  them,  Catherine  the  Second  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  zeal  which  she  displayed  in  following 
out  the  designs  of  the  great  founder. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  built  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
and  partly  on  some  islands  at  its  mouth  ;  its  circumference 
is  very  extensive,  somewhat  exceeding  eighteen  English 
miles.  The  most  important  division  is  that  seated  oti  the 
left  bank ;  it  includes  the  district  which  is  called  the 
Admiralty  quarter,  and  which  contains  the  naval  establish- 
ments, together  with  the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  the 
principal  public  buildings.  On  the  right  bank  stands  the 
more  ancient  part  of  the  city,  presenting  pretty  much  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  days  of  its  great  founder ;  it  is 
intersected  with  canals,  and  has  narrow  streets,  with  houses 
chieffy  of  wood.  Altogether  it  possesses  considerable  re- 
semblance to  a  Dutch  town ;  and  Peter  indeed  professedly 
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built  it  in  imitation  of  Amsterdam*.  The  islands  which 
St.  Petersburgh  occupies  are  five  in  number, — two  large, 
and  three  smaller  ones :  the  forger  are — the  island  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  on  which  Peter  originally  built  his  fortress, 
and  Vassileiostrow  or  the  island  of  Vassilei;  the  latter,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  particularize. 

The  whole  of  this  capital  is  intersected  with  numerous 
canals,  which,  with  their  bridges  and  granite  quays,  contri- 
bute much  to  its  beauty.  But  these  channels  do  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  ornament  only  ;  besides  their  use  as  drains, 
they  afford  a  receptacle,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  waters  which  a  long-continued  westerly  wind 
produces  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  We  have 
before  observed  that  the  original  site  of  this  metropolis 
was  little  better  than  one  vast  morass  ;  in  the  lapse  of 
years  its  features  have  of  course  been  much  changed,  but 
the  level  of  the  city  is  still  so  low  as  to  render  it  constantly 
liable  to  inundation.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
it  has  been  threatened  with  a  total  submersion ;  in  the 
year  1796,  the  water  rose  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  recollect  the 
inundation  of  1824,  which  accompanied  the  tremendous 
storm ;  the  loss  of  life  and  property  then  incurred  was 
considerable. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE. 
Therk  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  on  which  the  judgment 
of  travellers  approaches  so  nearly  to  unanimity,  as  the 
magnificence  which  characterizes  the  general  appearance 
of  St.  Petwsburgh.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  the  late 
Bishop  James,  "  to  give  an  account  capable  of  portraying 
faithflilly  the  surprise  and  astonishment  generally  expe- 
rienced by  the  stranger  who,  after  the  wild  country  he  has 
just  quitted,  enters  the  city  of  Petersburgh:  its  etfects 
would  be  stupendous  even  without  the  aid  of  this  contrast : 
whatever  beauties  may  have  been  shadowed  out  by  imagi- 
nary anticipation,  every  idea  falls  short  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original ;  and  every  former  relation  one  has  heard 
seems  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  admiration  far  too  cold. 
It  is  a  city  of  new-built  palaces,  where  the  residences  of  in- 
dividuals vie  with  the  effusions  of  imperial  magnificence ;  and 
whore  the  buildings  destined  for  public  works  hold  a  rank  of 
ostentation  still  more  striking,  and  are  of  a  magnitude  well 
agreeing  with  the  mighty  concerns  of  this  vast  empire." 

A  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  John  Barrow,  jun., 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  though  in  simpler  language. 
"  My  first  impression, '  he  says,  "  on  landing,  was  that 
Petersburgh  was  a  city  of  palaces,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  whole  world.  Its  massy 
and  regular  buildings,  apparently  of  stone,  overwhelm  one 
with  wonder,  by  their  extent  and  magnitude.  Nothing 
that  I  had  yet  seen — and  I  have  seen  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe — seemed  to  be  deserving  of  a  comparison;  nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  this,  my  first  impression,  obliterated 
by  subsequent  and  closer  examination." 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  in  the 
number,  the  immensity,  the  solidity,  and  the  elegance  of 
its  public  buildings,  St.  Petersburgh  surpasses  every  other 
city  of  Europe;  they  have  been  skilfully  grouped  together 
in  masses,  and  their  concentrated  eftect  is  ovenvhelming. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  excellence  is  only  partial,  and 
confined  to  particular  districts  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Russian  capital  is  pronounced  decidedly  inferior  to  London 
or  Paris.  Its  public  edifices  are  not,  individually  speaking, 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  metropolis  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  a  single  building  fit  to  be  compared  with 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster-abbey,  Greenwich-hospital,  or 
perhaps  Somerset-house.  The  Cathedral  church  of  Cazan 
is  far  inferior  to  St.  Paul's ;  "  indeed, "  says  Mr.  Morton, 
"no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them.  Where 
shall  we  find,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "in  St.  Peters- 
burgh, an  edifice  equal  to  our  venerable  Westminster  abbey? 
The  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Neuskoi  cannot  be  put  in 
competition  with  it.  The  Post-office,  in  St.  Martin's-le- 
graiid,  is  a  striking  and  elegant  piece  of  architecture :  so, 
in  a  less  degree,  is  the  Bank  of  England ;  while  the  Post- 
office  of  the  Russian  metropolis  has  nothing  in  its  exterior 
to  recommend  it ;  nor  has  the  Assignation  Bank  ;  wliich, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  mean  building.  Tlie  Winter  Palace  is 
an  immense  structure,  but  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared, as  to  its  beauty,  with  Somerset-house.  The  only 
edifice  to  which  we  have  nothing  similar  is  the  palace  of  the 
Etat  Major;  this  is  certainly  a  most  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  building  ;  but  I  venture  to  ask  whether  its  great- 
ness be  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  admiration  it  excites.'' 
_•  S««  the  Saturday  Uagatine,  Vol.  IV,,  p.  34. 


THE  NEVA. 
The  Neva  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  the  Russians  have  carefully  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  for  the  inipro\cment  of 
their  capital.  This  river  runs  from  the  Lake  Ladoga  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  its  length  scarcely  exceeds  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  as  it  flows  through  the  city,  varies 
from  300  to  400  yards.  Its  appearance  is  very  different 
from  that  usually  presented  by  a  stream  flowing  through  a 
large  metropolis ;  its  waters  are  perfectly  pure,  and  of  a 
beautiful  transparent  blue  colour.  There  is  no  permanent 
bridge  established  over  it ;  for  its  depth,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  prevent  the  erection  of  piers  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  come 
floating  down  in  winter  from  the  Lake  Ladoga,  while  the 
lowness  of  its  banks  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  application  of 
the  suspension  principle.  There  are,  however,  three  ponton 
bridges,  by  which  the  communication  is  maintained  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  districts  of  this  capital ;  of 
these  the  principal  is  the  Isaac  Bridge,  which  stretches 
across  from  the  island  of  Vassilei  to  the  centre  of  the 
Admiralty  Quarter,  opening  directly  into  the  space  con- 
taining the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty  large-decked  boats,  well  fastened  to  each  other,  and 
firmly  anchored ;  over  these  is  a  thick  flooring  of  planks. 
Its  length  is  1030  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  ;  and  it  has  two 
drawbridges  for  ships  to  pass  through.  When  the  ice 
makes  its  appearance,  one  end  of  this  chain  of  boats  is 
loosened ;  the  whole  line  then  swings  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  there  remains  till  the  close  of  the 
winter-season. 

But  if  the  Neva  can  boast  of  no  beautiful  bridges,  it 
certainly  possesses  a  far  more  rare  attraction  in  the  noble 
quay  which  lines  its  left  bank  for  the  distance  of  two  v/hole 
miles.  This  is  built  on  piles,  and  its  height  is  ten  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  which  is  here  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep  ;  it  has  a  good  foot-pavement,  and  a 
parapet  two  feet  and  a  half  high  towards  the  river.  At 
stated  distances  are  double  flights  of  steps  communicating 
with  the  water,  and  furnished  with  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers.  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  work 
is  composed  of  hewn  granite. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  tliat  this  superb  quay  should  be 
interrupted  about  the  middle  of  its  length  Ijy  the  building- 
slips  of  the  Admiralty,  which  cut  it  completely  in  two, 
and  obstruct  all  view  of  the  one  portion  fiom  the  other. 
The  part  immediately  above  the  Admiralty  is  fronted  by 
the  Winter-Palace  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Hermitage,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  Russian  Quay;  the  part  below  that 
structure  is  called  the  English  Quay,  because  the  houses 
in  it,  which  are  among  the  largest  and  the  best  in  the  city, 
were  originally  built  and  inhabited  by  English  merchants. 
They  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  our  country- 
men, and  in  one  of  them  our  late  ambassador  used  to 
reside.  We  have  given  a  representation  of  it  in  page  216, 
and  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  how  great  an  ornament 
it  must  be  to  the  city.  The  view  which  it  commands  is 
very  pleasing ;  for  the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  gives  the  Neva  a  bustling  appearance. 
Even  when  its  waters  are  frozen,  it  affords  an  animated 
picture;  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  winter-season  that 
tlie  river  presents  its  gayest  picture,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  lively  and  diversified  than  the  scenes  which  it  then 
presents.  The  ice  is  covered  with  groups  of  persons, 
engaged  in  different  sports  and  occupations ;  and  the  cele- 
brated "  hills "'  which  are  erected  on  its  surface,  aflford  a 
highly-popular  diversion  to  the  inhabitants.  An  imitation 
of  these  machines  has  at  various  times  been  exhibited  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  "  Russian  Mountains ;"  we 
shall  shortly  describe  the  originals  as  used  on  the  Nevat. 

A  scaffolding  is  raised  in  the  river  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  having  a  platform  on  the  top,  which  is  approached 
by  a  Ihght  of  steps.  From  this  summit  a  sloping  frame  of 
boards  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the  ice ;  and  on  this  are 
laid  large  blocks  of  ice,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  snow.  Water  is  then  poured  over  the  whole  surface 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  this,  freezing,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  compact  pavement.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  of  these  "  hills''  or  "  mountains"  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
having  their  starting-places  at  opposite  ends.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  inclined  planes  the  snow  is  cleared  away 
for  about  200  yards,  and  the  sides  of  this  course,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  scaffolding  and  platform,   are   protected  by 
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planks.  Upon  these  icy  rail-roads,  sledges  of  corresponding 
si7;e  arc  placed ;  and  the  amusement  consists  in  walking 
up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then  getting  into 
the  sledge,  which,  gliding  down  the  hill,  acquires  such  a 
velocity  in  the  descent,  as  to  carry  its  inmates  to  the  further 
end  of  the  course. 

The  amusement  is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  and  to  an 
unskilful  person,  attended  with  a  considerahle  risk  of 
breaking  his  bones,  if  not  his  neck.  "  A  young  English 
friend,"  says  a  late  traveller,  "  offered  to  procure  me  a 
ticket  for  some  private  Russian  mountains,  but  as  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  the  sensation  which  a  descent  from  them  produces,  in 
consequence  of  my  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
south,  I  requested  him  to  endeavour  to  describe  it  to  me. 
He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  '  If  you 
can  form  any  idea  of  what  the  sensation  must  be  while 
descending  into  the  street,  upon  being  suddenly  flung  out 
of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  jou  will  know  how  one  feels 
in  descending  the  Russian  mountains.'"  The  writer 
adds,  that  he  felt  no  wish  to  try  the  correctness  of  the 
description. 

STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 
The  streets  and  squares  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  unknown  to  European  cities  of  greater 
antiquity ;  and  the  large  space  which  they  occupy,  con- 
tributes much  to  increase  the  surface  occupied  by  this 
metropolis.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  their  width 
varying  from  60  to  200  feet;  and  some  of  them  are  of  an 
immense  length.  They  are  very  regular,  running,  for  the 
most  part,  in  straight  lines ;  but,  as  they  intersect  each 
other  at  different  kinds  of  angles,  their  appearance  is 
devoid  of  all  formality.  The  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  front  the  land,  open  into  large  clear  spaces,  bounded 
by  noble  edifices ;  from  one  of  these  squares  issue  the  three 
principal  streets.  These  are  called,  in  common  with  several 
other  thoroughfares,  Perspectives,  "  because,"  says  Captain 
Jones,  "  from  all  points  of  view  they  afford  a  prospect  of 
the  Admiralty's  gilded  spire,  from  the  square  before  which 
they  branch  off  as  from  one  common  centre,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  sticks  of  a  fan."  Dr.  Granville  says  it  is 
not  on  that  account  that  they  are  so  called,  for  there  is 
more  than  one  street,  bearing  the  same  name,  which  is  not 
situated  so  as  to  present  that  great  edifice  at  either  of  its 
extremities,  but  from  their  analogy  to  those  extensive 
avenues,  which  lead  to  the  country  residences  of  the  great 
in  Italy,  and  each  of  which  is  called  Vista,  or  Prospeitiva. 

The  favourite  of  these  three  streets  is  that  called  the 
Nevskoi  Perspective,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  twice  as  broad  as  Regent  Street  in 
London.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, to  that  celebrated  thoroughfare ;  its  shops  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  its  English  rival,  and  the 
little  trees  which  have  been  recently  planted  at  its  sides, 
and  which  one  of  ourcountrymen  likens  to  "  rows  of  mops," 
must  greatly  disfigure  its  beauty.  One  convenience  it  has, 
which  an  Englishman  will  duly  appreciate,  from  its  rarity 
in  the  streets  of  continental  cities,  namely,  a  good  pave- 
ment for  foot-passengers.  This  is  an  improvement  which 
originated  with  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
pavements  in  London,  that,  on  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
issued  an  order  for  introducing  them,  in  what  we  may  call 
the  "  court  end"  of  his  own  capital.  The  inhabitants  were 
commanded,  each  to  pave  the  space  before  his  house,  within 
a  stated  time ;  and  those  who  were  remiss  in  their  obedience, 
and  neglected  to  perform  this  piece  of  work,  had  it  done  for 
them  by  the  police, — of  course  with  some  increase  of  expense. 

There  are  several  bazaars  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  in  the  Nevskoi  Perspective.  It  consists  of  an 
extensive  pile  of  building,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
triangle,  furnished  with  a  court  inside,  and  having  an 
inner  and  an  outer  range  of  shops  two  stories  higli.  An 
arcade  runs  before  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  affords  a  convenient  shelter  in  unfavourable 
weather.  The  shops  are  340  in  number;  and  those  in 
which  the  same  desciiption  of  articles  is  sold,  are  placed 
together.  The  tradesmen  have  no  residence  here ;  at 
night  they  lock  up  thmr  goods,  and  leave  them  under  the 
care  of  dogs,  who  well  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

HOUSES,  AND  MODE  OF  WARMING  THEM. 

The  houses  of  this  capital,  like  those  of  Amsterdam,  are 
mostly  built  on  piles,  for  the  soil  is  too  marshy  to  afford  a 


firm  foundation.  A  few  only  of  the  wooden  dwellings  of 
Peter's  days  now  remain;  and  these  are  confined  to  the 
more  ancient  and  less-frequented  parts  of  the  city.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  faced 
with  stucco,  so  as  to  resemble  stone ;  but  the  durability  of 
this  composition  is  materially  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  which  characterize  the  climate  of  this 
metropolis,  and  it  generally  requires  repairing  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  The  fronts  are  usually  decorated  in  a  gay 
style,  being  coloured  with  yellow,  and  having  their  roofs 
formed  of  thin  iron  or  copper  plates,  which  are  painted  of 
a  black,  a  red,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  a  green 
hue. 

The  practice  is  very  common  for  the  basement  of  private 
mansions  to  be  converted  into  shops ;  otherwise,  this  portion 
of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
ser\'ants :  for  its  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  renders  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  master.  The 
interior  is  generally  arranged  on  a  grand  scale,  but  has  not 
an  air  of  much  comfort ;  nor  is  its  furniture  characterized 
by  that  solid  magnificence  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  in  the  houses  of  the  great  and  the  opulent  in  our 
own  country.  "  The  rooms,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "  are 
almost  universally  destitute  of  carpets ;  and  when  this  is 
not  completely  the  case,  one  room  alone  can  boast  of  that 
distinction.  The  furniture  is  rude  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  elegant  articles  to  be  procured  in  London ;  and 
instead  of  the  beautiful  lustres  of  this  country,  you  gene- 
rally find  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
a  lamp  of  tin,  japanned  or  painted,  and  gilt,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  •  even  the  apartments  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  the  public  are  allowed  to  see,  although  they 
contain  many  valuable  articles,  appear  unfinished,  from  the 
want  of  carpets  and  draperies." 

As  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  rigorous, 
the  dispositions  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make, 
for  keeping  the  interior  of  their  houses  warm,  constitute  a 
very  important  feature  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 
A  Russian  seldom  waits  later  than  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, before  ho  begins  his  preparations  for  this  purpose. 
The  windows  of  his  house  are  fitted  with  double  sashes, 
which  are  rendered  almost  air-tight  by  means  of  tow,  putty, 
paste,  and  paper ;  the  door  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  apartments  is  also  made  double,  and  thus  the  air  con- 
tained in  them  is  nearly  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  atmosphere. 

But  his  principal  resource  is  the  peetch,  or  stove,  which 
is  highly  praised  by  some  travellers,  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  at  an 
uniform  temperature*.  There  is  one  allotted  to  each  apart- 
ment ;  or  if  there  be  two  rooms  contiguous,  it  is  so  disposed 
as  to  warm  both,  by  being  fixed  in  the  wall  of  partition. 
This  stove  is  built  of  brick  or  stone,  cased  with  white 
porcelain  ;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  and  thus  presenting  a  very  extensive  surface  for 
giving  off  the  heat.  The  internal  structure  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  a  fire-<diamber,  in  which  the  wood  is  burnt; 
this  occupies,  of  course,  the  lower  part,  and  is  closed  by 
an  iron  door.  A  system  of  tubes  leads  from  this  chamber, 
one  of  which,  when  open,  serves  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
and  soot  of  the  burning  wood,  while  the  others  con\ey 
heated  air  all  round  the  interior  of  the  stove,  after  the 
combustion  is  completed,  and  the  former  tube  closed.  The 
air  in  these  tubes  communicatesVith  that  in  the  apartment, 
by  means  of  a  small  door.  One  supply  of  fuel,  when  the 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning,  furnishes  sufficient  heat  for 
the  whole  day,  and  even  during  the  night. 

PALACES 

The  royal  palaces  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  very  numerous , 
but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
dimensions,  than  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  At  the 
head  of  them  is  the  Winter  Palace,  which  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  an  immense  structure,  the 
front  opposite  to  the  Neva  being  no  less  than  72 1  feet  in 
length ;  and  its  appearance  is  very  heavy,  though  its  im- 
mense size  necessarily  gives  it  an  imposing  effect.  One 
of  its  most  magnificent  apartments  is  the  great  hall  of  St. 
George,  which  is  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  sixty 
in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  forty  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  having  their  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze  richly 
gilt,   and  supporting  a  gallery  decorated  in  a  similar  style 

*  The  RussLm  servants  have  no  regular  beds  found  for  them :  they 
have  a  shoob,  or  sheep-skin  wrapper,  and  this  serves  them  for  clothing 
in  the  day  and  for  a  bed  by  night. 
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At  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  great  entrance  is  placed 
the  throne,  which  is  raised  on  a  platform  of  eight  steps, 
covered  with  embroidered  velvet.  It  is  here  that  the 
emperor  receives  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  state ;  and 
the  chapter  of  the  military  order  of  St.  George  is  held  in 
this  room  also. 

Contiguous  to  this  palace,  and  communicating  with  it 
and  with  each  other  by  covered  ways  raised  on  arches,  are 
two  smaller  buildings  called  respectively  the  great  and  little 
Hermitage.  These  constituted  the  favourite  retirement 
of  Catherine  the  Second,  who  lavished  on  them  the  trea- 
sures of  imperial  magnificence.  Here  she  used  to  receive 
in  private  the  principal  members  of  her  court.  At  these 
entertainments  all  ceremony  was  laid  aside,  and  the  em- 
press enjoyed  the  freedom  of  private  life;  the  attendance 
of  servants  was  altogether  dispensed  with,  one  of  the 
rooms  being  furnished  with  dumb  waiters  and  tables,  which 
ascended  and  descended  through  the  lloor  by  means  of 
springs.  Catherine  even  drew  up  with  her  own  hand 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  those  whom  she  honoured 
with  invitations  ;  these  were  fixed  in  the  galleries  leading 
to  the  different  apartments,  and  a  copy  of  them  is  still 
preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms.  They  are  written  in  French, 
and  some  of  them  are  curious ;  "  Sit  down,  if  you  like, 
and  where  you  please,  without  being  told  a  hundred 
times,"  is  one  of  the  rules,  and  another  requests  the  visiters 
to  leave  their  dignity  at  the  door,  as  well  as  their  hats  and 
their  swords. 

These  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  depository  for  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  books, 
and  various  other  objects  of  interest.  The  pictures  arc 
■  arranged  in  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  each  room  being 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  works  of  one  master  or 
school.  Among  them  is  the  celebrated  Houghton  collec- 
tion, which  was  purchased  by  Catherine  for  '20,000'.,  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  intended  imperial  gallery.  "The  Russians," 
says  Mr.  Barrow,  "lose  no  opportunity  of  putting  an  Eng- 
lishman in  mind  that  they  once  belonged  to  his  country, 
and  that  Russia  paid  well  for  them."  Among  the  many 
curiosities  contained  in  this  palace,  is  an  extraordinary 
cluck,  known  by  the  name  of  I' Iforloge  ctit  Paon,  which 
was  purchased  in  England  by  Prince  Potemkin,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  Catherine.  When  the  chimes  begin  to  sound, 
a  peacock  turns  toward  the  spectators  and  spreads  his 
majestic  tail ;  an  owl  rolls  its  eyes,  and  a  cock  crows;  the 
cage  turns  round  to  the  tinkling  of  small  bells,  and  a 
winged  insect  marks  the  seconds  by  hopping  on  a  mush- 
room which  contains  the  machinery  of  the  clock. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Hermitage  is  the  Marble 
Yalace,  which  stands  also  on  the  Russian  Quay ;  we  have 


given  a  view  of  it  in  page  209,  exhibiting  the  front  which 
looks  into  the  Grande  Millionni:.  Catherine  gave  it  to 
one  of  her  nobles,  and,  at  his  death,  purchased  it  from  his 
executor  for  two  millions  of  rubles ;  it  \vas  afterwards 
bestowed  by  Paul  on  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  the  de- 
throned king  of  Poland,  who  died  in  it.  "The  style  of 
architecture,"  says  Co,\e  "  is  magnificent,  but  heavy :  the 
front  is  composed  of  polished  granite  and  marble,  and 
finished  with  such  nicety,  and  in  a  style  so  superior  to  the 
contiguous  buildings,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  present  spot  like  a  palace  in  the  Arabian  tales 
raised  by  the  enchantment  of  Aladdin's  lamp."  The 
exterior  is  chiclly  remarkable  for  the  ornaments  of  richly- 
gilt  bronze,  which  are  scattered  with  profusion  over  its 
surface,  and  for  the  number  of  pilasters  which  are  placed 
around  its  stories.  The  basement  is  of  granite;  and 
the  ujiper  portion  of  the  structure  is  cased  with  marble 
of  a  black-blue  colour.  The  interior  is  splendidly  fitted 
up,  though  it  is  now  in  a  somewhat  neglected  state : 
the  hall  and  staircase  are  lined  with  marble,  as  indeed 
are  many  of  the  apartments.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
copper;  and  "  so  intense,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "is  the  heat 
of  tlie  sun  during  the  summer,  that  the  man  who  accompa- 
nied us  over  the  building  asserted  he  had  frequently 
cooked  his  victuals  there  without  the  aid  of  a  fire, — a  fact 
which  we  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve." 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  St.  Pctcrsburgh  is  the 
Admiralty,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neva  ;  its  wings  extend  down  to  the  river,  and 
terminate  in  a  noble  llight  of  granite  steps,  leading  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  edifice  presents  a  larger  regular  facade 
than  any  other  building  in  Enroiie,  for  according  to  Dr. 
Granville,  its  principal  front  on  the  land  side  measures 
considcraldy  more  than  one-third  of  an  English  mile  in 
length.  The  most  remarkable  ornament  of  this  building  is 
its  gilt  spire,  from  which  an  admirable  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained.  The  space  enclosed  bctvreen  the  three  sides  of 
this  structure  and  the  Neva,  contains  the  dock-yard;  and 
here  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  in  the  navy  are  built. 
The  chief  station  for  the  ficet  is  Cronstadt,  an  island 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  as  the 
channel  leading  to  it  is  very  shallow,  the  vessels  are 
floated  down  from  the  dock-yard  on  machines  called 
camels.  These  are  large  wooden  boxes,  which,  being  filled 
with  water,  are  sunk  down  under  the  ship,  and  fixed  so  as 
to  embrace  it  between  them ;  the  water  is  then  pumped 
out  of  them,  and  the  ship,  resting  on  this  great  empty 
vessel,  is  borne  up  by  its  buoyancy.    The  draught  of  water 
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being  thus  considerably  lessened,  the  whole  mass  is  enabled 
to  lloat,  where  the  ship  by  itself  would  touch  the  bottom. 

The  palace  of  the  Etat  Major,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  is  the  building  appropriated  to  the  service  of  a 
branch  of  the  military  administration  of  Russia :  it  is  in 
fact  the  palace  of  the  Military  Staff.  It  is  an  immense 
edifice;  for  the  duties  attached  to  this  department  are 
necessarily  very  extensive  in  a  country  where  so  vast  an 
army  is  constantly  kept  on  foot.  It  stands  opposite  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  crescent  of 
lofty  buildings,  with  an  extensive  wing  projecting  on  one 
side,  at  right  angles.  The  middle  of  the  crescent  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  lofty  arch,  reaching  nearly  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  and  sculptUred  with  military  trophies. 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  vast  institution  is 
composed  of  ofHcers  of  various  ranks,  who  are  constantly 
occupied  in  improving  the  general  map  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  the  maps  of  the  respective  governments,  both  for 
civil  and  military  purposes.  These  surveys  are  said  to  be 
extremely  well  executed  ;  Captain  Jones  mentions  one  of 
St.  Petersburgh  and  its  environs,  to  the  distance  of  five 
and  twenty  miles,  in  which  every  house,  tree,  gate,  and 
wall,  was  correctly  marked. 

The  Exchange,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view  in  page 
213,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Vassilei- 
ostrow,  or  island  of  Vassilei.  This  building,  which  was 
completed  in  181 1,  after  the  designs  of  a  French  architect, 
though  it  was  not  opened  until  the  year  181G,  is  extensive, 
and  has  an  elegant  appearance  ;  but  the  engraving  will 
convey  a  more  correct  notion  of  its  exterior,  than  any 
detailed  description.  It  looks  directly  on  the  river ;  the 
semicircular  space  in  its  front  being  terminated  by  a  granite 
quay;  and  on  each  side  of  it  rises  a  tall  column,  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  emblems.  The  interior  consisU, 
of  a  single  hall,  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  feet  in  length 
and  sixty-six  in  breadth,  in  which  the  Russian  and  foreign 
merchants  meet  daily  at  three  o'clock. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  public  edifices  in  this  metropolis ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  do  so  ;  for  they  are  nearly  of  the  same 
general  character,  presenting  few  distinctions  worthy  of 
notice.  We  may  simply  mention  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and  the  Fine  Arts,  together 
with  the  Senate  House  (the  side  of  which  is  rei)resentcd  in 
our  engraving,  fronting  the  commencement  of  the  English 
Quay)  the  Citadel,  and  the  Colleges  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
now  forming  part  of  the  University,  as  among  the  most 
interesting,  after  those  which  we  have  described. 

STATUE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  the 
celebrated  statue  of  its  founder,  which  stands  on  a  gigantic 
pedestal  in  the  open  space  between  the  front  of  the  Senate 
House  and  the  side  of  the  Admiralty.  This  monument  is 
the  work  of  the  French  artist  Falconet :  it  has  obtained  a 
high  reputation,  and  the  Russians  think  it  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  The  monarch  is  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  summit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained ;  his  head  is  uncovered  and  crowned 
with  laurel,  while  his  right  hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the 
act  of  giving  benediction  to  his  people. 

But  the  granite  mass,  which  composes  its  pedestal,  is 
unrivalled,  and  would  have  been  still  more  remarkable, 
luid  the  sculptor  been  content  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it. 
It  forms  the  remnant  of  a  huge  rock,  which  lay  in  a  morass 
about  four  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  by  water  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  "  I  found  the  rock,"  says  the  engineer  em- 
ployed, "  covered  with  moss  ;  its  length  was  forty-two  feet, 
its  breadth  twenty-seven,  and  its  height  twenty-one  feet." 
Moreover  there  was  a  convenient  crack  in  one  part  of  it 
which  would  enable  the  artist  to  break  off  a  portion  of  the 
mass,  so  as  to  give  the  remainder  the  steepness  of  surface 
requisite  for  the  position  of  the  horse.  "The  expense  and 
difiiculty  of  transporting  it,"  says  Coxe,  "  were  no  ob 
stacles  to  Catherine  the  Second;  the  morass  was  drained, 
the  forest  cleared,  and  a  road  formed  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  was  set  in  motion  on  huge  friction-balls,  and  grooves  of 
metal,  by  means  of  pulleys  and  windlasses,  worked  by  five 
Ijundred  men.  In  this  manner  it  was  conveyed,  Avith  forty 
men  seated  on  the  top,  twelve  hundred  feet  a  day,  to  the 
shore  ;  then  embarked  on  a  nautical  machine,  transported 
by  water  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  landed  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  now  erected."    Six  months  were  consumed  in 


this  undertaking,  which  was  certainly  laborious  in  the 
extreme ;  for  the  rock  weighed  fifteen  hundred  tons.  In 
its  natural  state  the  stone  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
support  for  the  statue ;  but  the  artist,  in  his  attempts  to 
improve  it,  chiselled  away  half  its  grandeur.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  very  good,  being  characterized  by  a  simplicity 
completely  at  variance  with  the  monument  itself.  "  To 
Peter  the  First  :  Catherine  the  Second,"  is,  toge- 
ther with  the  date  of  erection,  all  that  is  written  ;  and  this 
is  marked  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pedestal,  in  Latin  and 
Russian. 


STATUE    OF    PETER    THE    GREAT. 


RELIGION. 

The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  eastern 
or  Greek  church ;  but  all  other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolerated.  Previous  to  the  tenth  century  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  pagans ;  and  the  first  person  of  dis- 
tinction, converted  to  Christianity,  was  the  grand  princess 
Olga  or  Elga,  who,  in  the  year  953,  was  baptized  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  Greek  patriarch.  When  her  grand- 
son, Vladomir,  became  ruler,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
respective  professors  of  various  creeds  to  adopt  their 
religion ;  he  seems  to  have  determined  upon  embracing 
Christianity,  but,  before  deciding  which  form  of  it  to  in- 
troduce in  his  dominions,  he  sent  certain  deputies  into 
different  countries  to  examine  into  the  subject.  The 
"Report"  of  these  "Commissioners"  is  a  curious  document' 
"  The  religion  of  the  Bulgarians  "  they  say,  "  appeared  to 
us  extremely  contemptible.  They  assemble  in  a  shabl)y 
mosque,  without  deigning  to  put  a  girdle  round  their 
bodies.  Having  first  made  a  slight  nod,  they  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  wag  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  like  fools.  Their  religion  fails  to  impress  the  heart,  or 
to  raise  the  soul  towards  God.  The  service  is  much  better 
performed  at  Rome,  but  still  with  less  order  and  magni- 
ficence than  among  the  Greeks.  On  arriving  at  Constan- 
tinople, we  were  so  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  the  great  Justinian  caused 
to  be  built  in  honour  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,— with  the 
perfume  and  the  light  which  are  shed  by  the  tapers,— with 
the  beauty  of  the  prayers  and  the  harmony  of  the  chanting, 
that  we  thought  ourselves  transported  into  the  celestial 
abode.  Since  we  have  seen  this  light,  Sire,  we  know  not 
how  longer  to  remain  in  this  present  darkness ;  and  we 
pray  you  to  permit  us  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks."    This  report  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  grand 
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Ske,  and  he  immediately  ordered  his  subjects  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  clergy  of  the  Russian  church  are  divided  into  regular 
and  secular;  the  former  comprising  the  monks,  and  the 
latter  the  parochial  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are  divided 
into  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  are  in- 
discriminately styled  archives,  and  who  are  appointed  to 
their  offices  by  the  sovereign.  There  is  some  difference 
among  the  superior  clergy  in  title,  rank,  and  dress  ;  yet  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  tliat  one  archire  is  subordinate  to 
another.  The  next  in  order  of  dignity  are  those  called  the 
black  clergy ;  to  this  class  belong  the  archimandrites,  or 
chiefs  of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops  are 
always  chosen — the  hegumins,  or  heads  of  small  convents 
— the  ieromonachs,  or  monks  who  are  priests — the  iero- 
diacons,  or  monks  who  are  deacons,  and  lastly,  the  monks 
themselves.  All  the  black  clergy,  as  well  as  the  archires, 
are  obliged,  by  the  regulations  of  their  church,  to  lead 
rigid  and  secluded  lives ;  they  are  forbidden  animal  food, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  marry  after  entering  into  this 
order.  They  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  secular 
clergy  both  in  rank  and  learning,  and  in  them  is  vested 
the  whole  power  of  the  Russian  church. 

The  secular  priests  are  called  the  white  clergy,  and 
consist  of  protoires,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called  proto- 
popes, — priests,  and  deacons,  together  with  the  readers  and 
sacristans.  The  first  three  must  all  have  been  educated 
in  the  spiritual  schools,  and  must  be  married  before  they 
can  be  ordained  to  their  ofTices.  If  their  wives  die  they 
cannot  marry  again;  "for  which  reason,"  says  one  of  our 
countrymen  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  "  it 
is  remarked  in  this  country,  that  the  priests  treat  their 
wives  better  than  other  men.'  From  this  circumstance, 
probably,  arises  the  Russian  proverb — "to  be  as  well 
cherished  as  a  priest's  wife." 

CHURCHES 

Amongst  the  many  religious  edifices  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  highest  place  belongs  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Casan,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  cathedral  of  this 
metroix)lis.  It  certainly  is  a  splendid  structure  ;  and  its 
excellence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  the  work  of  a 
native  artist,  and  one  who  was  a  slave.  This  humble 
individual  was  born  on  the  estate  of  the  lale  Count  Stro- 
gonoff;  his  merit  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  under 
whose  patronage  he  was  placed  in  the  Imperial  Academy. 
Here  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation ;  and  when  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  new  church  was  made  known,  he 
boldly  stood  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  task.  His 
competitors  were  many,  and  among  them  was  a  Scotch 
architect,  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  whose  designs  are  said 
to  have  far  surpassed  those  of  his  Russian  rival  in  purity 
of  taste.  But  the  patriotii^m  of  the  judges,  or  the  influence 
of  his  master,  secured  a  preference  on  behalf  of  Voronikhin 
(for  such  was  the  name  of  the  serf);  and  the  successful 
artist  proceeded  at  once  to  the  execution  of  his  work. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  building  was  completed ; 
and  the  cost  of  its  erection  amounted  to  15,000,000  rubles. 

The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  a  cross ;  and  the  point  of 
intersection  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome.  It  stands  on 
one  side  of  tlie  Nevskoi  Perspective,  its  length  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  street  (from  east  to  west) ;  and 
the  front  which  opens  upon  that  thoroughfare  is  approached 
by  a  circular  colonnade,  apparently  in  imitation  of  that 
added  by  Bernini  to  St.  Peters  at  Rome.  Indeed  the 
architect  seems  to  have  taken  the  general  outline  of  his 
plan  from  that  far-famed  cathedral :  and  the  Russians 
think  that  he  has  produced  a  work  quite  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  its  side,  or  by  the  side  of  our  own  St.  Paul's. 
Less  partial  judges,  however,  are  scarcely  disposed  to 
sanction  the  comparison. 

The  interior  is  arranged  in  a  very  magnificent  style ;  for 
the  service  of  the  Greek  church  is  characterized  by  great 
splendour,  and  owes,  indeed,  to  its  external  pomp  and  show 
that  power  of  impressing  the  beholder  which  the  deputies 
of  'Vladomir  felt  so  strongly  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
body  of  the  cathedral  presents  one  open  space,  no  seats 
being  allowed  in  a  Greek  church :  a  lofty  and  richly- 
decorated  screen  encloses  the  sanctuary,  where  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies  is  performed  in  private  (or,  as  the  phrase  is, 
where  the  sacrifice  is  made)  before  the  priest  issues. 

Bishop  James  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  interior  of  this  cathedral,  during  the  tim(!  of 
lervice,    "  As  we  advanced  up  the  uave,"  he  says,  "  we 


perceived  the  rites  of  the  church  were  under  celebration  ; 
the  solemn  chant  of  the  priest  was  heard — (rospodi 
Pomilloiii  !  Gospodi  Pomilloui .'  (Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  !  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !)  On  a  sudden  the  doors 
of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and  the  bearded  bishop 
appeared,  clad  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold :  the  clouds 
of  incense  floated  in  the  air,  and  the  manly  and  sonorous 
voices  of  the  priests  again  echoed  through  the  dome.  It 
was  a  striking  and  impressive  sight ;  but  far  beyond  all 
this  show  of  parade,  one's  feelings  were  moved  by  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  reigned  over  the  face  of 
the  people;  at  one  time  the  whole  crowd  were  prostrated  on 
the  floor  ;  at  another  they  were  seen  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  some  paying  their  devotions  to  the 
picture,  others  carrying  the  lighted  taper  to  fix  it  before 
the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint ;  others  kissing  the  hands, 
face,  and  feet  of  the  holy  paintings  ;  others  bowing  their 
heads  to  the  pavement,  with  an  aspect  of  humility  that 
seemed  to  shun  the  light  of  heaven  ;  all  alike,  equally 
careless  of  one  another,  wholly  wrapt  up  in  their  several 
acts  of  piety  and  adoration." 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
most  remarkable,  after  the  Cathedral,  are  those  of  Alex- 
ander Nevskoi,  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  St.  Isaac :  the 
last  of  which,  if  it  be  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Europe. 

POLICE. 

Tlie  police  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  strict  and 
vigilant :  in  no  capital  of  equal  size  is  the  security  of  life 
and  property  greater.  In  each  of  the  twelve  districts  into 
which  the  city  is  divided,  there  is  a  regular  police-station ; 
in  this  resides  an  agent,  who  has  an  office,  and  several 
subordinate  functionaries  employed  under  him.  His  duties 
consist  in  preserving  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  his 
quarter,  watching  over  the  behaviour  of  its  inhabitants, 
deciding  petty  quarrels,  and  acting  judicially  in  several 
matters  of  slight  importance.  AH  these  subordinate  esta- 
blishments are  subject  to  the  oontrol  of  one  principal  office, 
the  functions  attached  to  which  are  very  extensive. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  police  in  this  metropolis  is  to 
exercise  a  surveillance  over  all  foreigners  ;  and  this  travel- 
lers complain  of,  as  causing  an  extreme  degree  of  annoy- 
ance and  vexation.  In  all  continental  towns,  a  certain 
degree  of  espionnage  is  kept  up  over  strangers ;  "  but," 
says  Mr.  Morton,  "  the  pitch  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  pursued  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  is  truly 
ridiculous,  without,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  corresponding 
advantage  being  attained.  Thus  you  cannot  even  pay  it, 
visit  to  any  of  the  palaces,  or  other  objects  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  environs,  without  giving  an  account  at  the 
barrier  of  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  going,  though  of 
what  use  such  information  can  be  to  those  who  require  it, 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive. "  The  same  system  of 
espionnage  is  applied  to  the  native  inhabitants ;  yet  it  is 
said  that,  as  far  as  respects  facts  of  importance,  the 
Russian  government  knows  much  less  of  what  is  actually 
going  on  at  St.  Petersburgh,  than  does  the  English 
government  of  what  is  passing  in  London,  where  no  such 
vexatious  regulations  exist. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BATH. 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  Russian  Bath,  the  frequent  and 
general  use  of  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  health  of 
all  classes.  Without  it,  indeed,  the  lower  orders  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  keep  themselves  free  from  disease ;  for 
they  seldom  change  their  clothes.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  religion  enjoin  upon  its  votaries  the 
task  of  ablution  before  attending  divine  service ;  and  as 
this  attendance  is  exacted  twice  in  the  week,  a  habit  of 
cleanliness  is  in  some  measure  enforced.  The  usual  hour 
of  bathing  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  operation  will  be  correctly  understood  from 
the  following  description. 

"  First,  there  is  a  dressing-room  at  a  moderate  tempe 
rature,  with  cushions  and  conveniences  for  the  toilette. 
When  undressed,  a  fellow  presents  himself  stark-naked, 
and  conducts  you  into  the  bath,  a  good-sized  room,  having 
a  bench  like  a  bedstead,  with  a  slight  rise  for  the  head. 
At  the  opposite  side  are  fitted  up  shelves  like  flower-stands, 
which  terminate  with  a  similar  bench  or  bedstead  to  be 
subsequently  used.  The  bath  is  at  a  high,  but  not  op- 
pressive temperature,  and  is  furnished  with  several  pipes 
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communicatin<^  with  water  from  the  frcezins;  to  the  boiling 
)wint.  You  first  of  all  sit  down  on  the  bench,  while  he 
ibrms  a  lather,  and  spours  your  head  well ;  after  this  he 
prepares  a  bundle  of  soft  shavings  with  soaj)  and  hot  water, 
when  he  obliges  you  to  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  curries 
you  all  over  on  both  sides.  After  this  you  stand  up  and 
are  rinsed  with  tepid  water,  when  he  prejiarcs  a  b\nidle  of 
birch-leaves,  and  obliges  you  to  mount  by  the  shelves,  or 
steps,  to  the  upper  bench  before  described.  He  now  throws 
water  on  a  hot  iron,  which  produces  such  a  vapour  or  steam, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  support  the  heat  :  he  then 
obliges  you  to  lie  down,  and  with  the  birch-leaves  performs 
the  same  operation  he  had  previously  done  with  the  shavings, 
cxce])t  that  while'  you  are  roaring  out  with  pain  from  the 
heat,  and  begging  to  be  relieved,  yet  afraid  to  lift  your 
head,  because  every  inch  in  height,  from  the  vapour  ascend- 
ing, causes  some  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the 
fellow  coldly  affects  indifference,  and  lauglis  at  your  request, 
or  sings  a  few  words  of  a  song.  At  length  he  relieves 
you,  when  jumping  down  as  hastily  as  possible,  from  a  heat 
which  really  struck  me  as  red  hot,  and,  I  thought,  nnist 
have  brought  the  skin  off,  the  fellow  adroitly  seizes  the 
moment  you  are  on  your  legs,  to  i)our  buckets  of  cold 
water  on  your  head.  The  first  gives  a  violent  and  unex- 
pected shock,  which  you  instantly  recover,  and  the  second 
produces  a  most  deligluful  glow,  a  perfect  elysian  feel 
which  you  would  willingly  continue:  but  fearful  of  checking 
the  perspiration  too  long,  the  bath  is  brought  to  a  higher 
temperature,  and  when  the  pores  are  again  open,  and  per- 
spiration appears,  the  Russian  bath  finishes,  you  return  to 
your  dressing-room,  wrap  warmly  u)),  get  into  your  carriage, 
drive  home,  lie  down  on  your  bed,  much  relaxed,  for  an 
hour,  after  which  you  feel  quite  restored,  and  are  fit  for 
any  thing." 

In  the  baths  of  a  commoner  description,  or  those  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  classes,  the  indi\  idual  bathers  perform 
for  each  other  those  duties  which,  in  the  more  expensive 
establishments,  are  assigned  to  attendants.  The  substitutes 
for  the  buckets  of  cold  water,  to  which  they  sometimes 
resort,  are  of  rather  a  startling  nature  :  when  the  perspira- 
tion is  most  profuse,  they  will  plunge  into  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Neva,  or,  if  the  snow  be  on  the  ground,  roll  their 
bodies  in  it.  Habit  inures  them  to  the  practice,  and 
renders  it  hurtless  to  them  :  to  an  inexperienced  stranger 
its  effects  would  in  all  probability  be  more  disastrous. 

COMMERCE 
Is  a  commercial  point  of  view  St.  Petershurgh  is  a  city  of 
great  importance,  for  it  has  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade 


than  any  other  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Its  eminence  in 
this  respect  arises  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime 
outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  the  extensive  and 
various  communications  which  it  has  with  the  interior  of 
the  Russian  empire.  By  means  of  canals  a  connexion  is 
cli'ected  between  the  Neva  and  the  Wolga ;  and  thus,  a 
direct  communication  is  opened  between  the  capital  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  principal  exports  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  are  articles  of  native  produce,  such  as  tallow,  hemp 
and  llax,  iron,  leather,  furs,  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins, 
and  bristles ;  and  the  quantity  of  these  which  is  annually 
carried  from  this  city,  is  immense.  Last  year,  the  weight 
of  hemp  exported  exceeded  seventy  millions  of  English 
pounds  ;  that  of  tallow,  which  is  an  article  of  the  greatest 
commercial  importance,  was  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. Canvas,  together  with  coarse  linen  of  all  kinds,  and 
cordage,  is  likewise  largely  exported  ;  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  is  comparatively  simple,  and  the  raw 
materials  are  extremely  abundant  in  Russia.  The  imports 
consist  chioliy  of  raw  sugar,  cotton  twist,  (which  is  the 
principal  commodity  sent  from  England,)  woollens,  oils, 
spices,  wine,  and  various  other  articles  of  luxury. 

The  growth  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petershurgh  has 
been  extremely  rapid.  In  1711,  sixteen  ships  visited  it; 
sixteen  years  afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  present  it  varies  between 
twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred.  The  principal  part  ol 
this  trade  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
especially  of  the  Sritish:  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  ships  which  cleared  out  from  St.  Petershurgh,  in  the 
year  18.33,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  were 
British ;  sixty-two  being  American,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  belonging  to  other  nations.  In  former  times, 
our  countrymen  used  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges  as  mer- 
chants ;  they  are  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
foreigners,  and  are  termed,  in  common  with  them,  guests. 

The  internal  trade  is  by  law  secured  to  the  natives,  and 
every  Russian  engaged  in  it,  or  in  the  foreign  trade,  must 
have  his  name  enrolled  in  the  burghers'  book, — in  other 
words,  must  possess  property  within  the  city,  or  he  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  three  guilds.  Those  belonging  to  the 
first  guild  must  possess  from  10,000  to  50,000  rubles  ;  they 
may  engage  in  foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  may  drive  about  the  city  in  a  carnage 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Those  belonging  to  the  second 
guild  must  have  from  5000  to  10,000  rubles ;  and  they  are 
confined  to  inland  trade.  The  third  guild  comprises  shop- 
keepers and  petty  dealers,  and  to  be  a  member  of  it,  the 
possession  of  from  1 000  to  5000  rubles  is  necessary. 
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SQUARE  OF  THE  LITTLE  TILLAR,  IN 
LISBON. 
The  ground  on  which  Lisbon  stands,  is  naturally 
very  uneven;  and,  as  little  care  has  been  taken  to 
obviate  this  inequality  by  artificial  means,  it  gives 
rise  to  many  curious  scenes  in  the  internal  disposition 
of  the  city.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
Earthquake*  of  1755  ;  and  there  the  streets  are 
literally  jumbled  together,  one  resting,  as  it  were, 
upon  another,  and  having  its  pavement  on  the  same 
level  with  the  housetops  of  its  more  lowly  neigh- 
bours. Our  engraving  in  the  preceding  page  fur- 
nishes a  striking  picture  of  this  sort  of  arrangement; 
the  view  which  it  contains  is  taken  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Tagus,  in  a  district  which  was  wholly  de- 
molished by  the  calamity  alluded  to. 

The  Largo  do  Pelourinho,  or  Square  of  the  Little 
Pillar,  is  so  called  from  the  column  which  decorates 
its  centre ;  it  stands  very  near  the  river,  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  only  the  Marine  Arsenal.  The  front 
of  that  building  forms  the  southern  end  of  the  square ; 
our  view  exhibits  the  northern  and  eastern  sides, 
over  the  intersection  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
church  of  St.  Francisco  da  Cidade.  To  the  right  of 
this  edifice  are  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
of  San  Francisco,  immediately  overlooking  the  open 
space  beneath.  Tlie  little  column,  from  which  the 
square  derives  its  name,  is  ornamental  in  its  appear- 
ance; its  twisted  shaft  rises  from  a  richly-sculptured 
pedestal,  and  supports  a  capital  surmounted  by  a 
globe  of  open  iron-work.  The  material  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  a  fine  stone,  which  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  marble.  In  former  days  this  little 
pillar  performed  a  very  important  function,  being  used 
in  the  execution  of  traitorous  fidalgos,  (nobles,)  and 
other  criminals  of  high  degree;  it  has  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  enjoy  that  enviable  distinction,  and  is  now 
no  longer  employed  in  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
Its  capital  is  still  disfigured  by  the  projecting  iron 
hooks  to  which  the  criminals  were  attached;  and 
these  are  the  only  memorials  of  its  ancient  occu- 
pation. 

This  square  is  situated  in  the  chief  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
Lisbon;  and  thus  it  always  presents  an  appearance 
of  great  bustle  and  activity.  Mr.  Kinsey  gives  a 
picture  of  the  daily  scene  beheld  in  the  Rua  San 
Francisco,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  that  street  in  particular.  "  The 
chapel  of  the  convent,"  he  says,  "  has  never  been 
finished,  and  offers  another  instance — beyond  skeleton 
houses  .seen  every  where,  and  public  buildings  left 
incomplete,- — of  the  grand  designs  suggested,  after 
the  Eartliquake,  by  Portuguese,  or  as  some  would 
say,  English  architects,  and  of  the  total  inadequate- 
ness  of  the  means  possessed  to  do  them  justice.  A 
party  of  friars  were  seen  lounging  all  day  long  upon 
the  steps  of  the  portal,  looking  out  for  funerals,  or 
for  people  coming  to  confession  and  mass,  and  for 
the  perfornlance  of  other  penitential  offices  ;  beggars 
reclining  beneath ;  a  large  heap  of  ruins  accumulated 
from  the  period  of  the  Earthquake,  to  the  north  of 
the  steps,  where  a  few  half-starved  goats,  who  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  milk,  pick  up  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence upon  refuse  vegetables ;  the  occasional  pro- 
cession of  the  host,  honoured  by  the  kneeling  multi- 
tude; s^ges  filled  with  fat  friars;  Gallegos  with  their 
many-coloured  water-barrels  ;  fruit-women,  and 
dealers  in  vegetables  and  fish  ;  strings  of  saucy- 
looking  muleteers,  and  a  demure  duenna  now  and 
then  seen  carefully  guarding  her  fair  charge  through 


the  streets;  and  sometimes  a  monk  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  with  a  rabble  of  boys  at  his  heels : 
these  are  the  passing  objects  that  render  a  residence 
in  this  street  so  highly  diverting." 

The  Gallego,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  common  porter 
and  water-carrier  of  Lisbon;  he  is  not  a  native  of 
the  city,  but  comes  usually  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  Galicia.  His  occupation  is  extremely  laborious  ; 
but  he  is  generally  a  contented  being.  His  hard  toil 
enables  him  to  earn,  though  with  difficulty,  about 
sixpence  a  day;  one  half  of  this  serves  to  procure 
him  his  bread,  his  fried  Sardinha,  (a  kind  of  fish,) 
from  a.  neighbouring  cook's  stall,  and  a  little  light 
wine  perhaps  on  holidays,  water  being  his  general 
beverage.  A  mat  in  a  large  upper  room,  shared  with 
several  of  his  brethren,  serves  him  in  winter  as  a 
place  of  repose  for  the  night ;  but  during  the  summer 
he  frequently  sleeps  out  in  the  open  air,  making  his 
filled  water-barrel  his  pillow,  ready  to  start,  in  case 
of  fire,  at  the  call  of  the  captain  of  his  gang,  to 
perform  the  only  public  duty  exacted  from  him ;  for 
every  Gallego  is  obliged,  by  the  police  of  the  city,  to 
have  his  water-barrel  constantly  filled  at  night,  and 
to  hasten  with  it  at  the  first  sound  of  the  fire-bell,  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  His  savings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  him,  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen 
years,  to  return  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
Gallicia,  and  to  purchase  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
upon  which  he  erects  a  small  cottage.  He  then 
marries,  and  at  the  proper  age  sends  forth  his 
children  to  follow  in  the  Portuguese  towns  the  same 
path  of  industry  and  frugalicy  of  which  he  has  set 
them  an  example,  and  which  have  procured  him  the 
independence  and  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

The  common  carriage  of  Lisbon  is  the  segef,  a 
species  of  cabriolet  drawn  by  two  mules.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  rather  grotesque;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
affords  a  luxurious  accommodation  when  compared 
with  the  toil  of  walking  up  and  down  the  steep 
streets  of  the  city,  under  the  influence  of  a  burning 
sun.  Its  construction  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  inequalities  of  ground  which  we  have  before 
noticed.  The  seat  is  suspended  off  the  axletree,  so 
that  the  jolting  of  the  wheels  on  the  rough  pavement 
is  nearly  imperceptible  within  the  vehicle,  the  body 
of  which  preserves  nearly  an  upright  position,  whe- 
ther upon  the  ascent  or  the  descent.  Two  curtains 
close  in  front  of  the  s^ge,  to  keep  out  the  rain  or 
heat;  and  considering  that  no  other  sort  of  carriage 
could  be  used  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Lisbon, 
the  traveller  has  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  happy  invention. 

t  Se«  Saturday  yiagazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  120. 


THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

This  bird,  though  not  a  native,  is  so  well  naturalized, 
that  some  account  of  it  may  prove  interesting. 

In  length,  this  beautiful  species  is  about  five  inches 
and  a  half;  the  bill  pale  flesh-colour,  passing  into 
reddish  white ;  eyes  chestnut  brown ;  the  whole 
plumage  of  a  rich,  deep  primrose  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow ;  edge  of  the  quills  sometimes  yellowish 
white ;  legs  and  feet,  the  same  colour  as  the  bill. 
The  female  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the 
plumage  being  of  a  paler  colour ;  the  yellow  roimd 
the  bill,  eye,  and  on  the  breast,  and  edge  of  the  wing, 
being  also  of  a  paler  yellow ;  she  is  likewise  rather 
larger,  and  less  slender  in  form  towards  the  tail. 

The  original  stock  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  the  Canary  Isles  J,  about  the  fourteenth  century; 
a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Belon,  and  dl8^ 
»  Sw  pag9  139  ef  the  present  volume, 
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credited  by  Syme  for  these  reasons.  The  wild  birds 
found  in  the  Canary  Isles,  says  he,  bear  less 
resemblance,  in  song  and  plumage,  to  the  domestic 
Canary,  than  to  the  siskin  of  Germany,  the  venturon 
of  Italy,  or  the  serin  of  France.  The-  plumage  of 
these  is  a  mixture  of  yellow,  green,  and  very  little 
brown  or  gray. 

Buffon  says,  in  his  elegant  manner,  "  that  if  the 
nightingale  is  the  chantress  of  the  woods,  the  Canary 
is  the  musician  of  the  chamber  ;  the  first  owes  all  to 
nature,  the  second  something  to  art.  With  less 
strength  of  organ,  less  compass  of  voice,  and  less 
variety  of  note,  the  Canary  has  a  better  ear,  greater 
facility  of  imitation,  and  a  more  retentive  memory  ; 
and  as  the  difference  of  genius,  especially  among  the 
lower  animals,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on' the 
perfection  of  their  senses,  the  Canary,  whose  organ 
of  hearing  is  more  susceptible  of  receiving  and 
retaining  foreign  impressions,  becomes  more  social, 
tame,  and  familiar ;  is  capable  of  gratitude,  and  even 
of  attachment ;  its  caresses  are  endearing,  its  little  ] 
humours  innocent,  and  its  anger  neither  hurts  nor 
offends.  Its  education  is  easy ;  we  rear  it  with 
pleasure,  because  we  are  able  to  instruct  it.  It  lea\  es 
the  melody  of  its  own  natural  note,  to  listen  to  the 
melody  of  our  voices  and  instruments.  It  applauds, 
it  accompanies  us,  and  repays  the  pleasure  it  receives 
with  interest ;  while  the  nightingale,  more  proud  of 
its  talent,  seems  desirous  of  preserving  it  in  all  its 
purity,  at  least  it  appears  to  attach  very  little  value 
to  ours,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  it  can  be 
taught  any  of  our  airs.  Tlie  Canary  can  speak  and 
whistle  ;  the  nightingale  despises  our  words,  as  well 
as  our  airs,  and  never  fails  to  return  to  its  own  wild 
wood-notes.  Its  pipe  is  a  masterpiece  of  nature, 
which  human  art  can  neither  alter  nor  improve ; 
while  that  of  the  Canary  is  a  model  of  more  pliant 
materials,  which  we  can  mould  at  pleasure ;  and 
therefore  it  contributes  in  a  much  greater  degree  to 
the  comforts,  of  society.  It  sings  at  all  seasons, 
cheers  us  in  the  dullest  weather,  and  adds  to  our 
happiness,  by  amusing  the  young,  and  delighting  the 
recluse  ;  charming  the  tediousness  of  the  cloister, 
and  gladdening  the  soul  of  the  innocent  and 
captive." 

There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  of 
the  breeds  of  Canaries,  which  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  Canaries,  the 
plain  and  variegated ;  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  the  gay  spangles,  or  meally ;  and  jonks,  or 
jonquils.  These  two  varieties  are  more  esteemed  by 
amateurs,  than  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  which 
have  sprung  from  them ;  and,  although  birds  of 
different  feathers  have  their  admirers,  some  pre- 
ferring beauty  of  plumage,  others  excellence  of  song, 
certainly  that  bird  is  most  desirable,  where  both  are 
combined.  The  first  property  of  these  birds  consists 
in  the  cap,  which  ought  to  be  of  fine  orange  colour, 
pervading  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  tail  and 
wings,  and  possessing  the  utmost  regularity,  without 
any  black  feathers,  as,  by  the  smallest  speck,  it  loses 
the  property  of  a  show-bird,  and  is  considered  a 
broken-capped  bird.  The  second  property  consists 
in  the  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  being  of  a  deep 
black  up  to  the  quill,  as  a  single  white  feather  in  the 
wing  or  tail  causes  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird  ;  the 
reqtiisite  number  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing  is 
eighteen,  and  in  the  tail  twelve.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  observed,  that  the  best-coloured  birds  are 
foul  in  one  or  two  feathers,  which  reduce  their  value. 

The  dispositions  of  Canaries  arc  as  various  as 
their  colours  ;  some  are  gay,  sportive,  and  dehght  in 


mirth  and  revelry,  while  others  are  sullen,  intractable, 
and  lazy.  Some  cocks  are  most  assiduous  in 
assisting  the  hen  to  build  her  nest,  and  even  to  hatch 
the  eggs,  while  others  will  destroy  the  eggs,  or  tear 
the  young  from  the  nest,  and  kill  them  in  their  rage : 
the  gray  ones  wiU  never  build,  and  the  person  who 
superintends  these  must  make  a  nest  for  them. 

Mr.  Syme  informs  us  that  he  possessed  a  jonquil 
cock  that  used  to  nibble  at  its  cage  till  he  opened  it, 
and  then  escaping  from  its  prison-house,  it  would  fly 
to  the  mantel-piece,  where  it  would  place  itself  on  a 
china  ornament,  flutter  as  if  in  the  act  of  washing, 
and  continue  to  do  so  till  water  was  brought.  The 
same  bird  was  so  docile,  as  to  come,  when  called,  to 
the  hand,  and  hide  trifling  articles  in  the  corner  of  its 
cage,  stopping  and  looking  round  as  if  for  encourage- 
ment and  applause.  But  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments was  to  perch  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
tall  myrtle,  in  a  window  where  the  cage  frequently 
hung ;  and  he  even  became  so  bold,  as  to  dart  upon 
the  ephemeral  insects  that  rose  from  a  stream  close 
by,  and  which  seemed  to  afford  him  a  delicious 
banquet.  Poor  Dickie,  was,  however,  doomed  to 
suffer  for  this  indulgence,  and  one  morning  was 
found  dead  in  his  cage,  having  been  killed  by  a 
young  pointer,  a  privileged  vagrant  like  himself. 

At  a  public  exhibition  of  birds,  we  are  informed  that 
one  of  these  docile  creatures  acted  the  part  of  a 
deserter,  and  ran  away,  while  two  others  pursued  and 
caught  him.  A  lighted  match  being  given  to  one  of 
these,  he  fired  a  small  cannon,  and  the  little  deserter 
fell  on  his  side,  as  if  dead  ;  another  bird  then 
appeared  with  a  small  wheel-barrow,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  dead,  but  at  its  approach  the 
little  deserter  started  to  his  feet. 

Syme  seems  to  think  that  these  birds  might  be 
naturalized  to  our  climate,  having  seen  a  pair  flying 
about  at  liberty,  probably,  an  experiment  to  try  if 
they  would  breed:  and  he  thinks  they  had  built  a 
nest,  from  their  being  repeatedly  observed  flying  in 
and  out  at  one  spot,  on  the  precipitous  bank  at  St. 
Bernard's  Well,  near  Edinburgh. 

A  small  breeding-cage  is  all  that  is  required  for 
rearing  these  birds  ;  but  where  a  room  can  be  allotted 
to  the  purpose,  it  ought  to  have  shrubs  for  them  to 
roost  and  build,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and 
bathe  in,  that  being  indispensable  for  all  birds.  The 
light  should  be  admitted  into  the  room  from  the 
east,  for  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
windows  should  have  wire-cloth,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  ought  to 
be  strewed  with  sand  or  white  gravel,  and  on  that 
should  be  thrown  groundsel,  chickweed,  or  scalded 
rape-seed  ;  but  when  breeding,  they  should  have 
nothing  except  hard  chopped  eggs,  dry  bread,  cake 
without  salt,  and,  once  in  two  or  three  days,  a  few 
poppy-seeds. 

About  the  15th  of  April,  they  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  flax,  soft  hay,  wool,  hair,  moss,  and  other  dry 
materials,  for  building  the  nest,  which  usually  occu- 
pies three  days  ;  but  when  the  hen  has  set  eight  or 
nine  days,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  eggs,  holding 
them  carefully  by  the  ends,  against  the  sun  or  a 
lighted  candle,  and  to  throw  away  the  clear  ones. 
When  the  young  are  to  be  reared  by  the  stick,  they 
must  be  taken  from  the  mother  on  the  eighth  day, 
taking  nest  and  all.  Prior  to  this,  the  food  should 
consist  of  a  paste  composed  of  boiled  rape-seed,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  crumbs  of  cake  unsalted,  mixed 
with  a  little  water  :  this  must  be  given  every  two 
hours.  This  paste  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  and 
must  be  renewed  daily,  until  the  nestlings  can  feed 
themselves.     The  hen  has  generally  three  broods  in 
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the  year,  but  will  hatch  five  times  in  the  season,  each 

time  laying  six  eggs. 

The  process  of  moulting,  which  takes  place  five  or 
six  weeks  after  they  are  hatched,  is  frequently  fatal 
to  them.  The  best  remedy  yet  known,  is  to  put  a 
small  piece  of  iron  into  the  water  they  drink,  keeping 
them  warm  during  the  six  weeks  or  two  months 
which  generally  elapse  before  they  regain  their 
strength.  This  malady,  to  which  they  are  all  subject, 
is  often  fatal  to  the  hen  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year ;  and  even  the  cock,  though  from  superior 
strength  he  may  recover,  and  continue  occasionally 
to  sing,  and  survive  his  mate  four  or  five  j'cars, 
appears  dull  and  melancholy  from  this  period,  till  he 
gradually  droops,  and  falls  a  victim  to  this  evil. 

The  most  common  cause  of  disease  in  birds,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  superabundance  of  food,  which  brings 
on  repletion.  In  this  case,  the  intestines  descend  to 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  appear  through  the 
skin,  while  the  feathers  on  the  part  affected  fall  off, 
and  the  poor  bird,  after  a  few  days,  pines  and  dies. 
If  the  disease  is  not  too  far  gone,  putting  them  in 
separate  cages,  and  confining  them  to  the  cooling 
diet  of  water  and  lettuce-seed,  may  save  the  lives  of 
many  :  they  are  also  subject  to  epilepsy,  asthma, 
ulcers  in  the  throat,  and  to  extinction  of  the  voice. 
The  cure  for  the  first  is  doubtful ;  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
drop  of  blood  fall  from  the  bill,  the  bird  will  recover 
life  and  sense ;  but  if  touched  prior  to  falling  of 
itself,  it  will  occasion  death.  If  they  recover  from 
the  first  attack,  they  frequently  live  for  many  years 
without  any  alteration  in  their  note.  Another  cure 
is  to  inflict  a  slight  wound  in  the  foot.  Asthma  is 
cured  by  plantain,  and  hard  biscuit  soaked  in  white 
wine ;  while  ulcers,  like  repletion,  must  be  cured  by 
cooling  food.  For  extinction  of  voice,  the  cure 
ought  to  be  hard  yolk  of  eggs,  chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  for  drink  a  little  liquorice-root, 
or  a  blade  of  saffron  in  water.  In  addition  to  these 
evils,  the  canary,  if  kept  dirty,  is  infested  by  a 
small  insect.  To  avoid  this,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  water  to  bathe  in,  a  new  cage,  covered  with 
new  cloth,  and  their  seeds  well  sifted  and  washed. 
These  attentions,  if  troublesome,  are  nevertheless 
iiece^-sary  to  possess  a  thriving  bird.  When  wild,  all 
l)irds  require  water,  and  to  a  canary  this  is  so  neces- 
sary, that  if  a  saucer  or  cup  of  snow  be  put  into  the 
cage,  they  will  flutter  against  it  with  the  utmost 
delight  even  during  tho  most  severe  winters* 


Canaries  are  bred  in  immense  numbers,  both  for 
amusement  and  commerce,  in  France,  Tyrol,  Ger- 
many, and  in  this  country :  those  from  Germany  are 
in  the  least  esteem,  from  their  living  only  one  or  two 
years  in  this  country,  although  the  cock  of  this 
variety  is  an  approved  songster. 

[From  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary-I 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON. 

The  province  of  Jaffna,  which  is  the  most  northern 
province  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  has,  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  India. 

When  the  Portuguese  possessed  that  part  of 
the  island,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  established  there, 
divided  the  province  into  thirty-four  parishes ; 
building  on  eacli  a  very  fine  church  and  a  school- 
house,  and  taking  active  measures  by  preaching,  and 
by  the  representation  of  dramas  founded  upon  Scrip- 
ture, to  propagate  the  jjrinciples  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country. 
When  the  Dutch  conquered  this  province  from  the 
Portuguese,  they  took  equally  active  measures  for 
preserving  the  churches  and  schools  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Portuguese,  in  each  of  the  parishes, 
and  for  propagating  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  amongst  the  natives. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Dutch  clergymen 
in  Ceylon,  who  had  charge  of  the  province  immedi- 
ately after  the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  in 
it,  was  Dr.  Baldieus.  He  published  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  province,  and  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  churches  and  schools  in  all  the 
different  parishes. 

In  the  year  1796  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  and,  in  1798, 
the  whole  island  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
British  Crown.  In  1810,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in 
Ceylon,  among  many  other  measures  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  education  of  tlie  half- 
casts,  in  European  literature  and  science;  and  he  also 
exerted  himself  in  inducing  missionaries  to  establisli 
schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Wesleyan 
inissioaarie8>    soou    after,    on    the    advice    of    Sii 
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Alexander,  aad  in  the  hope  that  it  would  forward  his 
plans  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
people,  reprinted,  at  their  press,  that  part  of  the  old 

Snglish  translation  of  Baldsus's  history,  which 
treated  more  particularly  on  the  state  of  the  churches 
and  schools  in  the  different  parishes. 

The  annexed  Prints  of  the  churches  of  Tellipally 
and  Point  Pedro,  are  taken  from  the  plates  in  one  of 
the  old  editions  of  Baldseus;  the  accounts  of  the 
parishes  in  which  they  stand,  are  from  that  part  of 
his  history  which  was  republished  at  the  Wesleyan 
press. 

"  The  Church  of  Tellipally  is  a  large  and  noble 
structure;  the  house  thereunto  belonging  is  the 
Mork  of  the  Jesuits,  beautified  with  a  pleasant  gar- 
den, handsome  court,  and  most  delicious  vineyards, 
aifordiiig  most  sorts  of  Indian  fruits,  and  watered 
with  several  springs.  In  August,  1658,  the  Reformed 
Religion  was  the  first  time  (as  in  all  other  churches 
of  Jalfnapatam  and  Manaar,)  introduced  and  taught 
here  by  me.  The  12th  of  Januarj',  16G1,  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  the  first  time  administered  to  twelve 
communicants  of  the  natives.  The  19th  of  April  the 
same  year,  their  number  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
before  my  departure  to  thirty.  In  the  year  1665  we 
had  above  1000  school  boys,  among  whom  480  who 
could  answer  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  chief 
points  of  our  religion.  I  have  sometimes  had  no  less 
than  2000  a«iditors  in  this  church. 

"  Most  of  the  churches  here  have  certain  scaffolds 
or  theatres  near  them,  where  the  Jesuits  used  to 
represent  certain  histories  of  the  Bible  to  the  people 
on  holidays*.    The  Church  of  Paretiture  is  the  finest 

•  It  is  from  the  sacred  dramas  having  been  acted  upon  the  stages 
in  front  of  the  churches,  as  described  by  Baldeus,  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnston  took  the  idea  of  having  translations  of  Miss 
Hannah  M  ore's  dramas  acted  amongst  the  people,  and  of  getting 


and  largest  of  this  province,  called  bj'  the  Portuguese 
Punio  das  Pcdras,  or  the  Rocky  Point;  Paretiture 
signifies  in  the  Malabar  tongue,  as  much  as  Cotton's 
Harbour,  from  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  that  grows 
thereabouts  on  small  trees. 

"Not  long  ago,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  English,  a  fort  was  ordered  to  be  erected  here. 
During  the  war  with  Portugal,  the  Dutch  carried  off 
from  hence  one  of  their  priests,  and  plundered 
Manaar  at  the  same  time.  Hereabouts,  also,  hap- 
pened a  smart  engagement,  betwixt  the  Portuguese 
and  us,  wherein  we  were  hard  put  to  it,  and  lost, 
among  others,  Captain  John  Hoogstraten.  During 
the  siege  of  Jaffnapatani,  the  Portuguese  expected 
the  landing  of  their  succours  in  this  place. 

"The  road  is  so  good  here,  that  ships  may  ride  safe 
at  anchor  for  seven  or  eight  months ;  but  they  must 
take  care  to  depart  before  the  northern  monsoon, 
which  renders  this  shore  very  dangerous.  So  soon 
as  any  ships  are  discovered  at  sea,  a  flag  is  put  out 
on  a  long  pole  for  their  direction.  The  church  was 
much  decayed,  but  has  been  repaired  of  late.  Just 
before  the  church  stands  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  whicli 
affording  a  very  agreefible  shadow  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  tlie  people  are  often  instructed  under  it  by  the 
minister,  to  the  number  of  3000.  The  school  has 
about  1000  children t." 

Jliss  Johanna  Baillie  to  write  her  drama  called  The  Bride  for  the 
same  purpose. 

t  It  is  at  Point  Pedro  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  intended  to 
have  had  the  college  for  the  education  of  the  half-casts,  and  to  this 
place  the  celebrated  Missionary  Schwartz,  in  1769,  paid  the  vi^it 
described  in  Pearson's  life  of  that  celebrated  man.  "  On  the  5th  of 
September,  prior  to  his  departure,  Sir.  Schwartz  went  to  Point 
Pedro  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  large  tree  under  which  the 
celebrated  Baldseus,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  expedition  which 
took  possession  of  Ceylon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  addressed 
his  first  discourse  to  the  natives.  Schwartz  conversed  with  some 
Malabar  people  whom  he  met  on  the  spot,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
to  them." 


MALDXVI    rBEACBINO    TO    THE    yATIVBS   OF    POI¥T    PEDRO. 


ON  WILLS.     No.  VI. 
Wills  of  Personal  Property. 
5  1 2.     On  certain  Special  Dispositions  of  Property. 
In  our   five  former  papers  on  this   subject,  we   have 
given   such  hints  as  may  enable    persons,  who  wish 
only  to  make  a  simple  disposition  of  their  property, 
to  frame  their  own  Wills.     To  those  who  might  be 
desirous  of  making  special  provisions   and  intricate 
bequests,  we  recommended  an  application  to  their 
lawyer.    And  we  do  not  intend  to  trespass  upon  the 


lawyer's  province  further,  than  by  making,  in  this 
our  concluding  paper,  a  few  remarks  upon  such 
peculiar  bequests  as  most  frequently  occur,  and 
upon  the  errors  into  which  testators  commonly  full 
concerning  them. 

I.  If  a  person  to  whom  a  legacy  is  beqtieathed, 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the  legacy  lapses, 
as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  becomes  void.  Sometimes  a 
testator,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
attempts  to  provide  for  it,  but  docs  not  do  so  in 
terms  sufficiently  precise.    He  will  bequeath  property, 
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for  instance,  "  to  A.  X.,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  to 
his  son  B.  X."  Such  language  might  raise  a  question, 
whether,  "  in  case  of  his  death,"  did  not  mean  "  at 
his  death,"  and  whether  the  testator's  intention  was 
not,  to  give  the  property  to  A.  X.  for  his  hfe  only, 
and,  after  his  death,  to  his  son.  The  sentence  might 
easily  be  rendered  free  from  doubt  by  a  slight  addi- 
tion : — "  and  in  case  of  his  death  in  my  lifetime  to 
B.  X." 

II.  A  testator  will  sometimes  bequeath  a  legacy 
by  Will  to  some  person,  and  afterwards  make  a 
Codicil  to  that  Will,  in  which  some  other  legacy  is 
given  to  the  same  individual.  A  doubt  is  often 
raised  in  this  case,  whether  the  second  legacy  is 
intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  first,  or  in  addition  to 
it;  and  many  have  been  the  suits  occasioned  by  this 
doubt.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  expressly 
stated  in  the  Codicil,  whether  the  person  in  question 
is  to  have  both  legacies,  or  only  the  latter  one. 

III.  A  similar  doubt  may  arise,  if  you  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  a  person  to  whom  you  owe  money.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  your  creditor  must  take  the 
legacy  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his 
debt.  But  this  rule  is  not  universally  adhered  to, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  may  often  disappoint 
the  wishes  of  the  testator.  Your  intention,  therefore, 
on  this  point,  should  be  clearly  stated;  that  your 
executor  may  know,  whether  he  is  to  pay  the  debt 
and  the  legacy  too,  or  whether  the  former  is  merged 
in  the  latter. 

IV.  The  reverse  of  the  last  case  may  occur;  for 
it  may  happen  that  you  are  bequeathing  a  legacy  to 
one  who  owes  yo«  money.  In  this  case,  also,  you 
should  clearly  declare  your  intentions,  whether  the 
debt  is  to  be  forgiven,  or  to  be  set  off  against  the 
legacy. 

V.  In  bequests  to  infants,  confusion  often  arises 
from  the  testator  directing  that  they  shall  have  their 
legacies  at  twenty-one.  He  may  either  mean,  that 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  child  shall  not  be  paid 
over  to  it,  till  he  comes  of  age,  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  shall  have  a  fixed  right  to  it,  and,  if  he  dies 
under  twenty-one,  that  it  shall  go  to  his  next  of  kin : 
or  he  may  mean  to  give  the  legacy  conditionally  only, 
in  case  the  child  attains  twenty-one,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  he  means  the  former,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  him  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  because  no  person 
can  legally  receive  a  legacy  till  he  attains  twenty-one, 
and  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  care  of  it  for  him 
in  the  mean  time.  If  the  latter  is  meant,  the  testator 
should  put  his  meaning  beyond  a  doubt,  by  declaring 
that,  if  the  infant  dies  under  twenty-one,  his  legacy 
shall  go  to  some  one  else,  or  shall  sink  into  the 
residue  of  the  property.  In  either  case,  it  is  as  well 
to  direct  what  shall  be  done  with  the  annual  income 
of  the  property,  if  it  yield  any,  during  the  interval ; 
especially  if  the  testator  wishes  it  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  or  education  of  the  child. 

VI.  It  is  sometimes  wished  to  bequeath  property 
to  a  married  woman,  so  as  to  be  for  her  separate  use, 
and  Independent  of  her  husband's  control.  This  is 
most  properly  done  by  giving  the  legacy,  not  to  the 
woman  herself,  but  to  a  trustee  for  her,  and  by 
directing  him  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  her  "  sole  and 
separate  use,"  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  her 
direction.  Where  it  is  not  intended  to  give  her  the 
absolute  control  over  it,  the  trustee  may  be  directed 
to  j)ay  the  interest  or  dividends  arising  from  the 
jjropcrty  to  the  lady,  or  as  she  shall  appoint,  during 
the  joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband,  but  so 
that  she  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  appointment 
in  anticipation.  If  she  survive  her  husband,  the 
trustee  should  be  directed  to  pay  over  the  capital  to 


her  absolutely :  if  she  die  in  her  husband's  lifetime, 
the  property  may  be  made  subject  to  such  appoint- 
ment of  it  as  she  may  make  by  Will,  and  may  be 
given,  in  default  of  appointment,  to  her  next  of  kin. 
But  these  trusts  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  It  is 
often  attempted  to  limit  property  in  this  way  to  the 
separate  use  of  single  women,  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  future  marriage  :  but  the  effect  of  some 
late  decisions  seems  to  be,  to  render  all  such  provi- 
sions void. 

VII.  Personal  property  may  be  tied  up  in  the  same 
way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  land,  by 
bequeathing  it  to  several  persons  in  succession,  one 
after  the  other.  In  this  case  also,  the  disposition 
should  properly  be  effected  by  means  of  trustees,  to 
whom  the  property  should  be  given,  and  who  should 
be  directed  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  A  during  his  life, 
and,  after  his  death,  in  trust  for  B  during  his  life, 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  so  much  risk  of  render- 
ing bequests  of  this  nature  void,  by  attempting  to 
tie  up  the  property  too  long,  and  to  make  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  dependent  on  too  remote  conditions,  that 
a  testator  should  hardly  ever  trust  himself  to  frame 
a  Will  of  this  nature  without  legal  assistance ;  more 
especially  as  such  bequests  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  clauses  providing  for  a  succession  of  trustees, 
indemnifying  them  against  loss,  and  declaring  how 
the  property  shall  be  let  on  lease,  invested,  or 
otherwise  managed,  according  to  its  nature,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  trust;  all  which  provisions  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  an  unpractised  man  to  draw  up 
correctly,  or  even  intelligibly.  We,  ourselves,  shall 
not  venture  to  make  any  further  observations,  lest 
we  should  be  led  beyond  our  depth. 

We  will  conclude  the  subject  by  mentioning,  that 
a  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  last  Session, 
and  will  probably  be  introduced  again  next  year,  for 
regulating  the  execution  of  Wills  of  Personal  Pro- 
perty. The  intention  seems  to  be,  to  put  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  Wills  of  Real  Property,  or  with 
the  distinction  only  of  requiring  two  witnesses  instead 
of  three.  Should  this  Bill  pass  into  a  law,  the  effect 
will  be  to  make  that  mode  of  execution  necessary, 
which,  in  our  third  section,  we  pointed  out  as  expedient 
to  be  observed.  W 


BEAUTIFUL  PROVIDENTIAL  ARRANGEMENT 
IN  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

As  another  instance  of  adaptation  between  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  forces  which  exist  in  the  vegetable 
world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of  flowers.  Some 
flowers  grow  with  the  hollow  of  their  cup  upwards  : 
others,  "  hang  the  pensive  head,"  and  turn  the  open- 
ing downwards. 

Now  of  these  "  nodding  flowers,"  as  Linna:us  calls 
them,  he  observes  that  they  are  such  as  have  their 
pistil  longer  than  the  stamens ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  position,  the  dust  from  the  anthers , which 
are  at  the  ends  of  the  stamens,  can  fall  upon  the 
stigma,  or  extremity  of  the  pistil,  which  process  is 
requisite  for  making  the  flower  fertile.  He  gives  as 
instances  the  flowers  Campanula,  Leucoium,  Galnnthus, 
Fritillaria.  Other  botanists  have  remarked  that  the 
position  changes  at  different  periods  of  the  flower's 
progress.  The  pistil  of  tlie  Euphorbia,  (which  is  a 
little  globe  or  gcrmen  on  a  slender  stalk,)  grows 
upright  at  first,  and  is  taller  than  the  -stamens :  at 
the  period  suited  to  its  fecundation,  the  stalk  bend^ 
under  the  weight  of  the  ball  at  its  extremity,  so  as 
to  depress  the  germeu  below  the  stamens  :  after  this 
it  again  becomes  erect,  the  globe  being  now  a  fruit 
filled  with  fertile  seeds. 
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The  positions  in  all  these  cases  depend  upon  the 
length  and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which  supports 
the  flower,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Euphorbia,  the 
germen. 

It  is  clear  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  stillness  of  the  stalk,  would 
entirely  alter  the  position  of  the  flower-cup,  and 
thus  make  the  continuation  of  the  species  impossible. 
We  have,  therefore,  here,  a  little  mechanical  con- 
trivance, which  would  have  been  frustrated  if  the 
proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been  assumed  in 
the  reckoning.  An  earth  greater  or  smaller,  denser 
or  rarer,  than  the  one  on  which  we  live,  woidd  require 
a  change  in  the  structure  and  strength  of  the  foot- 
stalks of  all  the  little  flowers  that  hang  their  h^ads 
under  our  hedges.  There  is  something  curious  in 
thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to  centre,  as 
employed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop  in  the  position  most 
uited  to  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health. 


[Whtwell's  Bridge  It  ate  r  Treatige.^ 
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ANECDOTE    OF    SIR    SAMUEL    HOOD. 

ERE  aie  some  men  who  go  about  every  thing  they 
(lertake  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  Sir  Samuel 
cod  was  one  of  these.  He  did  nothing  by  halves  and 
quarters ;  the  greatest  deeds  of  arms,  or  the  most  trivial 
objects  of  passing  amusement,  engrossed  his  whole  atten- 
tion for  the  time.  In  illustration  of  this,  Captain  Basil 
Hall  gives  the  following  anecdote.  A  working  party  of 
the  crew  of  the  Illustrious  had  one  morning  commenced 
(instructing  a  wharf  before  the  dock-yard.  The  stones  of 
which  this  platform  or  landing-place  was  to  be  built,  were, 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hoods  orders,  selected  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, so  much  so,  that  the  sailors  came  at  last  to  deal  with 
a  mass  of  rock  so  heavy,  that  their  combined  strength 
psoved  unequal  to  moving  it  beyond  a  few  inches  towards 
its  final  position  at  the  top  of  one  corner.  The  Admiral 
sat  on  his  horse  looking  at  the  workmen  for  some  time, 
Cicasionally  laughing,  and  occasionally  calling  out  direc- 
tions which  the  baffled  engineers  could  by  no  means  apply. 
At  length  his  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  became 
fidgety,  and  having  dismounted,  he  trieil  to  direct  them  in 
detail ;  but  never  a  bit  would  the  stone  budge.  Finally, 
losing  all  patience,  he  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
roared  out,  in  a  voice  of  reproach  and  provocation,  "  Give 
me  the  crow-bar."  Thus  armed,  he  pushed  the  oflicers  and 
men  to  the  right  and  left,  while  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
whole  job  to  himself,  literally,  single-handed.  He  first 
drove  the  claws  of  the  instrument  well  under  the  edge  of 
the  stone,  then  placed  with  bis  toe  a  small  iron  pin  on  the 
ground  under  the  bar,  and  across  its  length,  to  act  as  a 
fulcrum  or  shoulder.  When  all  things  were  carefully 
adjusted  to  his  mind,  he  slipped  his  hand  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  lever,  and  weighing  it  down,  gave  what  he  called 
"life"  to  the  huge  stone,  which,  just  before,  half  a  dozen 
strong  men  had  not  been  able  to  disturb.  Sure  enough, 
however,  it  now  moved,  though  only  about  half  an  inch 
towards  its  intended  resting-place.  At  each  prize  or  hitch 
of  the  bar,  the  rock  appeared  to  advance  further,  till,  after 
five  or  six  similar  shifts,  it  was  finally  lodged  in  the  station 
prepared  for  it,  where,  doubtless,  it  rests  to  this  day,  and 
may  occupy  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  Admiral  himself  wa.»  delighted  with  his  triumph, 
and  his  provocation  against  the  men  subsided  at  each  suc- 
cessful  march  of  the  stone,  until,   at   length,   when   the 
operation  was  completed,  he  flung  down  the  bar,  and  called 
It  to  the  grinning  party,  but  with  infinite  good  humour. 
There,  you  hay-making,  tinkering,  tailoring  fellows,  that's 
i«  way  to  move  a  stone, — ^wben  you  know  how  !" — -Cai>- 
.  ^iN  Hall. 


NBVER  let  man  imagine  that  he  can  pursue  a  good  end  by 
vil  means,  without  sinning  against  his  own  soul !  Any 
i  her  issue  is  doubtful ;  the  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. 

SOUTHEY. 


Ir  is  enough  for  the  present  state  of  things,  that  men 
t  well.    Of  their  motives,  none  but  God  can  judge, — 

JKJiLTON. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


No.V.    Interior  of  Mines.    Mode  of  working 
THE  Ore. 

The  interior  of  mines  is  very  seldom  visited,  except 
by  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  works,  or  in  superintending  these  operations. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  tourist  feels  his  curiosity  suffi- 
ciently strtmg,  to  overcome  the  repugnance  naturally 
felt  at  quitting,  "  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day," — attires  himself  in  a  miner's  dress,  and  ven- 
tures to  descend  into  a  mine.  Whether  the  gratifica- 
tion received  in  such  cases  is  a  sufficient  equivalent 
for  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  (not  perhaps 
wholly  unaccompanied  by  danger)  which  is  sus- 
tained, is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this,  that 
the  subterranean,  world  has  no  wonders  of  its  own, 
which  can  repay  the  visiter.  The  mine  itself,  with 
its  apparatus  of  pumps  and  machinery,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  processes  employed,  are  all  objects 
of  considerable  interest.  The  structure  of  the  earth, 
with  its  marks  of  change  and  revolution,  is  no  where 
so  clearly  laid  open  to  our  view  as  in  mines,  and 
here  too  alone,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  wonderfid  depositories  in  which  nature  has  stored 
up  those  mineral  substances,  which  are  so  indispen- 
sable for  the  use  of  man.  But  to  appreciate  these 
objects  requires  some  preliminary  knowledge;  they 
are  by  no  means  obvious  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
nor  can  they  be  embraced  by  a  mere  cursory  glance. 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  broad  light 
of  day  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is  but  ill  sup|.licd 
by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  miner's  candle,  which, 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  light,  has  little  more 
effect  than  to  render  "  darkness  visible."  When 
we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  an  imperfect  and 
confused  impression,  is  all  that  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  the  adventurous  traveller. 

Familiar  description,  aided  by  the  grajihic  illus- 
trations of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  can  however  ac- 
complish much,  and  in  this  manner  we  ha\e  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  tole 
rably  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  mines,  the  mode 
of  working  them,  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena  which  they  present  to  our  notice. 
In  thus  opening,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  to  their 
view,  we  shall  at  once  be  gratifying  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  affording  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation. 

The  subterranean  operations  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  constitute  what  is  termed  "  tut- 
work,"  and  is  paid  for  at  so  much  per  fathom, 
forming  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  of  a  mine. 
When  a  productive  vein  has  been  laid  open  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
the  remunerative  part  of  the  miner's  labour  begins. 
The  rectangular  portions  of  the  vein,  included  be- 
tween two  contiguous  winzes  and  the  levels  above 
and  below  them,  is  generally  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  an  imaginary  perpendicular  line,  and  a 
party  of  the  class  of  miners  called  "  tributers,"  agree 
to  "  work,"  or  excavate,  the  ore  in  each  portion,  on 
being  paid  a  certain  sum  in  the  pound,  on  its  actual 
value,  the  agreement  generally  continuing  in  force 
for  a  period  of  two  months. 

The  tributers  generally  begin  working  at  the  hot 
tom  of  the  mass,  attacking  the  ores  upon  the  richest 
points  only.  In  this  manner  they  gradually  work 
upwards,  excavating  the  ground  between  the  two 
levels,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  ad\autagcous  to  themselves.     By  working  up- 
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■wards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ore,  ■when  detached 
from  the  vein,  falls  do-wn  at  once  to  the  level  below, 
thus  avoiding  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  it  in 
small  quantities,  either  by  manual  labour  or  ma- 
chinery, to  the  level  above  ;  -which  would  be  necessary 
by  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding.  When  the  lode 
is  not  very  hard,  the  tributers  are  able  to  work  it  out 
■with  the  pick  and  other  tools ;  but  in  some  cases, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  blasting  with  gun-powder. 
As  the  tributers  always  undertake  to  work  their 
pitch  at  as  low  a  rate  of  payment  as  possible  in  the 
first  instance,  they  can  only  afford,  while  working  at 
that  rate,  to  take  out  the  best  ore  they  find.  When, 
however,  the  best  ore  is  gone,  the  pitch  is  again 
taken  (generally  by  the  same  party),  but  at  a  higher 
rate  of  tribute,  and  so  on  as  long  as  any  ore  remains, 
which  is  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  extracting. 
In  this  manner  the  pitches  at  length  become  ex- 
hausted, no  parts  of  the  vein  being  left  standing,  except 
where  the  ore  is  very  poor,  or  where  none  exists. 
These  patches  of  the  vein,  which  appear  like  islands 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  excavations,  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  use,  as  they  serve  to  prevent  the  rock 
which  surrounds  the  vein,  from  pressing  inwards  and 
crushing  the  workings  of  the  mine.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  called  pillars  or  arches ;  and  where  the  vein 
is  so  productive,  tliat  no  part  of  it  is  left  standing 
for  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
artificial  supports,  for  which  purpose  strong  pieces  of 
timber  are  used,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  scene  in  the  ex- 
tensive Tin-mine,  called  Polgooth,  situated  near  the 
town  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall. 

The  excavation  here  shown,  is  what  is  termed  "  a 
tribute  pitch,"  being  on  that  part  of  the  vein  or  "lode" 
included  between  two  adjoining  winzes  and  the  levels 
above  and  below  them.  From  this  solid  rectangular 
mass,  the  ore  has  been  extracted  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  it  is  in  this  operation  that  the  men  are 
seen  employed. 

The  excavation  shown  in  the  sketch  is,  however, 
of  much  greater  size  and  more  regular  form  than  is 
Tisually  the  case,  the  lode  being  here  of  the  extra- 
ordinary width  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  worked 
out  for  the  whole  of  tiiat  extent.  The  bottom  of  the 
excavation  was  originally  a  level  or  horizontal  pas- 
sage, similar  to,  and  indeed  forming  merely  the 
continuation  of,  the  one  seen  on  the  left,  which, 
however,  as  it  runs  in  a  direction  crossing  the  lode, 


and  therefore  through  the  solid  rock,  is  termed  a 
cross-cut. 

A  considerable  extent  of  the  lode  above  this  level 
having  been  productive  of  ore,  has  been  worked  out 
by  tributers,  forming  the  great  excavation  shown  in 
the  drawing,  and  which  is  supported  by  strong  pieces 
of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  across  it,  so  as  to  press 
against  the  rock  on  each  side.  The  inclined  direction 
of  the  excavation,  is  of  course  occasioned  by  the  dip 
or  inclination  of  the  vein,  whose  place  it  occupies, 
and  of  which  the  rock  on  the  left  hand  formed  the 
upper  wall,  and  tliat  on  the  right,  the  lower  wall. 

Two  tributers  are  seen  at  the  furtlier  end  of  the 
pitch,  breaking  down  the  ore  with  their  picks,  and 
another,  supported  on  a  ladder,  is  working  a  little 
above  them.  A  lighted  candle  is  stuck  to  the  rock 
beside  each,  having  a  piece  of  clay  wrapped  round  it 
for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

As  the  ore  is  detaclied  from  the  vein,  and  falls 
down,  the  pieces  are  shovelled  into  a  barrow,  by  a  lad 
who  stands  by  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  con- 
veys it  through  the  cross-cut  and  adjoining  levels,  to 
the  shaft,  where  it  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  a 
machine  called  a  whim.  In  large  mines,  however, 
railways  are  frequently  laid  down  in  the  levels,  in 
which  case,  the  ore  is  of  course  transported  to  the 
shaft  by  means  of  tram-waggons. 

One  of  the  superintendents  of  the  mine,  termed 
an  underground-captain,  is  seen  entering  the  iiitdi 
through  the  cross-cut.  The  principal  objects  of  this 
inspection,  are  to  examine  the  kind  of  ore  the 
tributers  are  breaking  ;  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  complied  with  ;  and  to  place  a  check  on 
any  fraud  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  men. 
The  business  of  the  captains  includes  also,  the  direc- 
tion of  all  works  of  trial,  such  as  sinking  shafts, 
driving  levels,  &c. ;  together  with  every  other  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  internal  economy  of 
the  mine.  F.  B. 


The  unhappy  prepossession,  -which  men  commonly  enter- 
tain in  favour  of  ambition,  counige,  enterprise,  and  other 
warlike  virtues,  engages  generous  natures,  who  always  iovo 
fame,  into  such  ])ursuits  as  destroy  their  own  peace,  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. Hume. 
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ITINERANT  MUSICIANS. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  amusement  in  which  the 
Hindoos  so  much  delight,  as  in  music.  It  accom- 
panies all  their  festivals,  all  their  processions,  whether 
solemn  or  gay,  many  of  tlicir  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  is  almost  every  where  daily  resorted 
to  as  an  evening  recreation  for  the  social  circle. 
Live  where  you  may  in  India,  if  it  be  within  the 
vicinity  of  a  hamlet,  or  even  of  a  single  hut,  you  are 
perpetually  stunned  with  the  clash  and  clangor  of 
cymbals,  trumpets,  drums,  with  numerous  other 
instruments,  as  various  in  form  as  in  power.  The 
great  charm  of  their  blended  harmonies  to  the 
ravished  Indian,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  not  to  the  quality,  of  sound.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  to  see  the  extraordinary  excitement  often 
produced,  in  the  usually  phlegmatic  Hindoo,  by  the 
din  of  that  harsh  minstrelsy,  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  think  the  perfection  of  melody.  The  effect  is 
electrical.  His  eyes,  which  were  before  relaxed  into 
a  languid  expression  of  half-consciousness,  become 
suddenly  kindled  with  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm,  and  he 
joins  the  procession  which  the  minstrels  are  enlivening 
by  their  discordant  strains,  with  gestures  of  frantic 
delight. 

Highly  as  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  think  of  the 
acquirements  of  Europeans,  they  consider  that  we 
fall  infinitely  short  of  themselves  in  musical  skill ; 
although  nothing  can  well  be  conceived  to  be  more 
painfully  distracting,  than  the  clamour  which  they 
raise  when  performing  their  indigenous  strains.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  discordance  of  their  popular  music,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  have  nothing  more 
refined  than  what  is  usually  heard  at  their  feasts, 
processions,  and  village  revels.  We  should  have  just 
as  perfect  an  idea  of  musical  science  in  England,  from 
the  fiddle,  bagpipe,  and  drum,  of  those  vulgar 
harmonists  who  frequent  the  pot-houses  of  St. 
Giles's  or  Petticoat  lane,  as  we  can  form  of  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  wretched  performances  of 
their  itinerant  musicians.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all 
countries,  they  are  the  very  worst  of  their  class. 
Ward,  in  his  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  mentions  at  least  forty 
different  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  peculiar  to 
their  community ;  and  I  have  seen  drawings  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  sorts,  in  which  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  of  those  mentioned  by  Ward,  are 
represented  ;  so  that  the  number,  I  should  think,  if 
all  were  enumerated,  would  not  fall  far  short  of  a 
hundred.  Not  only  are  all  these  instruments  formed 
upon  scientific  principles,  but  many  of  them  are 
made  with  great  intricacy  of  construction,  and  are 
capable  of  considerable  nicety  of  adaptation,  in  the 
developement  of  choral  effects.  Most  of  these 
instruments  may  be  used  with  advantage,  in  orchestral 
combinations,  and  from  some  of  them,  tones  of 
extraordinary  sweetness  are  occasionally  produced, 
when  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  performer. 

It  appears  that  the  science  of  music  was  very 
early  cultivated  among  the  Hindoos,  and  carried  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence.  There  are  several  old 
treatises  in  Sanscrit,  upon  this  interesting  subject,  in 
which  it  is  handled  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  now 
rarely  to  be  found  among  native  professors  ;  indeed, 
ft  seems  to  be  the  prevaihng  opinion  among  the 
learned  natives,  that  the  moderns  are  much  behind 
their  forefathers,  in  musical  knowledge.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  in  a  people  whom  perpetual 
conquests  have,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  bitter  dependency,  and  whose  science 
and  literature  are,  obviously,  from  this  very  cause, 


in  a  state  of  general  decadence.  Nevertheless, 
though  "  fallen  from  their  high  estate,"  there  are 
glorious  remains  among  them,  of  the  splendours  of 
by-gone  generations.  They  arc  devotedly  attached  to 
their  national  institutions,  which  arc  consecrated  by 
the  sanction  of  high  antiquity,  and  endeared  by 
those  prejudices,  which  time  and  ignorance  never 
fail  to  cherish.  They  have,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  highest  opinion  of  their  national  music,  and  I 
cannot  better  show  the  fervency  of  their  faith  in  this 
particular,  than  by  an  extract  from  the  third  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  on  the  musical  modes  of 
the  Hindoos,  by  Sir  William  Jones.  "  I  have  been 
assured,"  he  says,  "  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that 
two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their 
woods,  to  the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast, 
Sira'juddaulah,  entertained  himself  with  concerts,  and 
that  they  listened  to  the  strains  with  an  appearance  of 
pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul  there  was  no 
music,  shot  one  of  them  to  display  his  archery. 
Secondly,  a  learned  native  of  this  country  told  me, 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  most  venemous  and 
malignant  snakes,  leave  their  holes  upon  hearing 
tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed,  gave  them 
peculiar  delight.  And,  thirdly,  an  intelligent  Persian, 
who  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  me  to  write  it  down  from  his  own  lips, 
declared  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  present, 
when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  Mirza  Mohammed,  sur- 
named  Bulbul,  was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a 
grove  near  Shiraz,  when  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician,  some- 
times warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from 
branch  to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the 
instrument,  whence  the  melody  proceeded,  and  at 
length  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
from  which  they  were  soon  raised,  he  assured  me,  by 
a  change  of  the  mode." 

We  should  do  the  Indians  a  gross  injustice,  if  we 
imagined  their  music  was  only  cultivated  by  the 
commoner  order,  who  follow  the  rabble  in  a  festival 
cavalcade  or  religious  procession,  and  frequently 
accompany  upon  their  instruments,  songs  the  most 
disgustingly  licentious,  sung  by  the  vilest  characters. 
The  best  artists  in  Hindostan,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  rich  and  learned,  who  often  study  music  as  a 
science,  and  occasionally  attain  very  considerable 
proficiency  in  it.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  they 
have  manifested  a  knowledge  of  foreign  music,  which 
might  shame  many  of  our  own  professors. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  treatise  on  Indian  music, 
by  Soma,  who  was  a  "  practical  musician  as  well  as  a 
great  scholar  and  elegant  poet;  for  the  whole  book, 
without  excepting  the  strains  noted  in  letters,  which 
fill  the  fifth  and  last  chapters  of  it,  consists  of  mas- 
terly couplets  in  the  melodious  metre  called  A'ry;i : 
the  first,  third  and  fourth  chapters  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  musical  sounds,  their  division  and  succession, 
the  variations  of  scales  by  temperament,  and  the 
enumeration  of  modes,  on  a  system  totally  different 
from  those  which  will  presently  be  mentioned  ;  and 
the  second  chapter  contains  a  minute  description  of 
different  vinas*,  with  rules  for  playing  on  theinf." 

"  I  tried  in  vain,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  to 
discover  any  difference  in  practice  between  the  Indian 
scale  and  that  of  our  own;  but  knowing  my  ear  to 
be  very  insufficiently  exercised,  I  requested  a  German 
professor  of  music  to  accompany  with  his  violin  a 
Hindoo  lutanist,  who  sang  by  note  some  popular 
airs  on  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Ra'dhli :  he  assured 

*  The  Hindoo  lute. 

t  On  the  musical  mode*  of  the  Hindoos,  see  Asiatic  Researchtt, 
Vol.  Ill, 
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me  that  the  scales  were  tlte  same,  and  Mr.  Shore* 
afterwards  informed  me,  that  when  the  v'oice  of  a 
native  singer  was  in  tune  with  his  harpsichord,  he 
found  the  Hindoo  series  of  seven  notes  transcend 
Ulcc  ours,  by  a  sharp  tiiird." 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear,  that  the  Hindoos, 
at  an  early  period,  cultivated  music  as  a  science,  and 
that  they  were  moreover  deeply  cognizant  in  the 
theory  of  sounds.  This  music,  if  we  examine  its 
modes,  appears  to  have  the  same  origin  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  also  that  of  the  Arabs,  under  the 
Caliphs,  although  but  few  fragments  of  the  two  latter 
remain.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  the 
music  of  the  Hindoos :  every  melody  is  in  correct 
measure,  and  may  be  barred  like  an  ordinary  Euro- 
pean air.  The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  fixed 
measure,  the  length  and  brevity  of  their  notes  being, 
like  the  modern  recitative,  subordinate  to  the  per- 
former's taste.  The  lyric  music  of  the  Greeks  was 
measured  by  the  prosody  of  the  poetry  to  which  it 
was  adapted.  The  only  thing  possessed  by  modern 
Europeans,  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Gregorian  canto  fermo, 
modelled  upon  what  was  supposed  to  exist  among 
the  Romans,  before  the  decline  of  art.  In  this  chant 
the  same  variety  of  modes  exists  as  in  the  music  of 
antiquity,  and  the  same  names  have  been  applied  to 
each.  Modern  writers  usually  mistake  these  modes 
for  different  keys,  though  they  all  belong  to  one  key, 
being  composed,  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  modern 
musician,  of  the  different  scales  of  the  diatonic  hep- 
tachord. 

These  same  modes  exist  in  the  Hindoo  music,  and 
therefore,  many  of  them  will  not  carry  a  regulat 
modal  harmony,  such  as  distinguishes  all  modern 
Eurojjean  music,  which  contains  only  two  modes. 
Thus  the  Hindoos,  like  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  sing 
only  in  unisons,  though  in  the  native  concerts  I  have 
sometimes  distinguished  a  third  or  a  fifth  struck  upon 
the  final  note.  But  this  is  mere  instinct ;  the  human 
car  naturally  conceives  these  harmonic  inter\als,  and 
this  is  so  true,  that  I  have  heard  bands  of  Mozam- 
bique Negroes,  whose  music  is  strictly  that  of  nature, 
sing  in  three  parts,  and  their  ear  led  them  instinct- 
ively to  the  common  chord,  and  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh.  The  Hindoos  pretend  to  musi- 
cal science,  and  arc  therefore  disposed  to  reject 
that  which  nature  teaches  them;  the  consequence  is, 
that  where  they  light  unconsciously  upon  and  sound 
a  harmonic  interval  with  its  fundamental  note,  it 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  unisons,  which  they 
consider  a  blemish. 

Subjoined  is  a  Hindoo  song  of  extreme  antiquity, 
to  which  a  musical  friend  of  mine  has  added  a  simple 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing, that  wild  and  singular  as  it  must  appear  to  the 
European  musician,  it  will,  nevertheless,  bear  regular 
harmonies,  although  sucl\  combinations  of  sound 
have  always  been  unknown  to  the  Hindoos. 

The  practice  of  music  is  universal.  There  appears 
to  be  no  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  whom 
it  is  not  familiar.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  almost 
coeval  with  the  creation ;  for  man,  soon  perceiving 
that  his  voice  was  susceptible  of  most  expressive 
modulations,  of  producing  an  innumerable  variety 
of  tones,  and  of  modifying  its  inflexions  iu  endless 
changes,  would  naturally  employ  the  power  with 
which  his  Creator  had  gifted  him,  in  embodying 
that  music  which  he  felt  himself  to  have  the  power 
of  expressing.  He  perceived  that  there  was,  more  or 
less,  a  vocal  melody  in  every  thing  which  God  had 
cr.-ated,  capable  of  emitting  voluntary  sound. 
•  The  late  Lord  Teisnmouth. 


The  birds,  those  artless  choristers  of  the  grove," 
suggested  nature  as  at  once  the  most  exquisite  and 
transporting  prototype  of  art,  and  man  was  led  to 
imitate, — of  course,  at  first,  rudely  and  imperfectly, — 
what  Divine  Wisdom  had  pronounced  to  be  very 
good.  The  Deity  had  stamped  every  thing  with  the 
signet  of  consummate  harmony.  The  very  roar  of 
the  tiger  became  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest, 
as  much  as  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale  the 
silence  of  the  glen,  or  those  of  the  thrush  and  black- 
bird that  of  the  secluded  copse. 

We  find  that  even  among  the  most  savage  tribes, 
there  generally  prevails  a  keen  relish  for,  and  a  ready 
aptitude  in,  producing  an  artificial  combination  of 
sounds,  constituting  a  melody  in  which  they  delight  j 
so  that  music  is  a  universal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  be  denominated,  an  intuitive  art. 

We  are  to  remember,  in  considering  the  musical 
qualifications  of  different  countries,  that  our  percep- 
tions of  the  harmonious,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful, 
depend  upon  circumstances.  Our  minds  are  moulded 
and  our  tastes  nurtured  by  these  circumstances.  The 
man  who  had  never  beheld  the  sun  but  from  a  mighty 
eminence,  or  from  valleys  surrounded  by  gigantic 
shapes,  where  vast  crags  tremble  above  his  head,  preci- 
pices yawn  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  perpetual  dash  of 
the  mountain -torrent  chimes  in  his  ear  the  clamorous 
music  of  his  native  hills, — such  a  man,  surely,  would 
entertain  very  different  feelings  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  well  of  what  was  addressed  to  the  ear 
as  to  the  eye,  from  him  who  had  passed  his  days 
among  grassy  meads  and  sunny  plains,  where  the 
sweet  song  of  birds,  and  the  beautiful  livery  of 
fruitful  fields,  had  impressed  his  heart  with  gentler 
melodies,  and  his  eye  with  more  subdued  objects  of 
delight.  Our  notions  of  external  things  are  as 
various  as  the  expression  of  our  features.  The 
African  is  said  to  paint  the  devil  white,  and  to  his  ear 
that  may  be  delightful  harmony,  which  to  ours  is 
"  horrid  discord."     The  savage 

.  .  .  .  Whose  rough  untutot'd  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind, 
may,  perhaps,  discover  as  fine  a  melody  in  those 
rude  tones  which  shock  our  more  refined  perceptions, 
as  we  do  in  the  ravishing  strains  of  Mozart  or 
Haydn.  Our  fastidious  tastes  have  been  taught  to 
reject  every  thing  musical,  that  has  not  been  con- 
secrated by  the  high  creations  of  genius,  or,  at  least, 
been  submitted  to  the  intricate  rules  of  science :  so 
that  we  may  fail  to  discover  in  the  rude  strains  of 
the  mere  musician  of  nature  in  savage  life,  agreeable 
unions  of  sound,  which  are  evident  to  less  sensitive 
ears. 

It  will,  then,  be  manifest,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  premises  I  have  advanced,  that  music  may  really 
exist  where  we  do  not  perceive  it,  only  because  our 
habits  have  been  familiarized,  and  our  emotions  wont 
to  be  excited  by  different  modes  of  acoustic  com- 
binations. Let  us  not,  therefore,  affect  to  despise  tho 
music  of  Hindoostan,  because  we  happen  to  think  it 
inferior  to  our  own,  remembering,  too,  that  even 
Europeans  living  in  India,  very  seldom  hear  it  in  its 
perfection. 

The  pictorial  illustration  which  heads  this  article, 
exhibits  a  !)and  of  itinerant  musicians,  such  as  are 
commonly  engaged  by  the  natives,  for  the  niggard 
remuneration  of  a  few  pice  f.  The  picture  represents 
rather  an  unusual  thing,  a  mixture  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammcdftn  perfi)rmers.  This  distinction  may  be 
traced  in  their  dress,  as  the  former  always  fasten 
Iheirjumma,  or  tunic,  on  the  left  side,  the  latter  oa 
the  rigiit.    It  will,  therefore,  appear,  that  the  figures  in 

♦  A  small  copper  coin,  in  ^.iluc  about  the  third  of  a  penny. 
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front  are  Hindoos,  and  the  two  behind  Mohammedans. 
This  union  of  interests  among  the  votaries  of  Mo- 
hammed and  of  Brahma,  can  only  take  place  where 
the  prejudices  of  caste  are  despised,  which  is  now  not 
nnfrequently  the  case  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  four 
civil  divisions  of  the  Hindoo  population. 

The  group  in  the  print  are  seated  upon  a  coarse 
rug  in  an  open  verandah,  exercising  their  musical 
skill  for  the  amusement  of  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  friends.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  ]the  prin- 
cipal vocal  performer ;  he  beats  time  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left,  while  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  three  companions  on  their  re- 
spective instruments.  The  figure  upon  the  right  plays 
ujion  a  sort  of  trilateral  guitar,  an  instrument  cer- 
tainly not  common  among  Hindoo  musicians,  as  it  is 
not  enumerated  either  by  Ward,  or  by  the  author  of 
the  work  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.     He  also 


accompanies  the  instrument  with  his  voice.  Of  the 
figures  in  the  rear,  one  is  playing  on  a  sarinda,  tlie 
common  violin  of  Hindoostan,  while  the  other  per- 
forms upon  two  drums,  one  of  which  he  strikes  witli 
tlie  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  rubs  the  other  with 
those  of  his  right,  as  Europeans  occasionally  play 
the  tambourine. 

These  vagrant  musicians  are  generally  any  thing 
but  adepts  in  their  art.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
frequently,  as  Captain  Luaud  asserts  in  the  brief 
descriptions  which  accompany  his  beautiful  lithogra- 
phic prints*,  "  nothing  can  equal  the  discord  botli  of 
their  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  If,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  noise  made  by  this  group  when  it  was 
sketched,  could  be  heard  on  viewing  the  drawing, 
the  page  would  be  closed  for  ever."  I.  II.  C. 

•  Sketches  in  /Hjiu.publisheilby  Dickenson,  Old  BonJ-street,  from 
one  of  which  the  lingiaving  which  precedes  this  article  is  copied. 
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ON    THE    PERIODICAL    CASTING    OF    THE 

SHELL  OF  THE  LOBSTER. 
The  process  by  which  the  periodical  casting  and 
renewal  of  the  shell  of  lobsters  are  effected,  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  investigated  by  R(;aumur. 
Tlie  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  limbs,  to  expand 
during  growth,  is  restrained  by  the  limited  dimensions 
of  the  shell,  which  resists  the  efforts  to  enlarge  its 
diameter.  But  this  force  of  expansion  goes  on 
increasing,  till  at  length  it  is  productive  of  mucli 
uneasiness  to  the  animal,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
prompted  to  make  a  violent  effort  to  relieve  itself; 
by  this  means  it  generally  succeeds  in  bursting  the 
shell ;  and  then,  by  dint  of  repeated  struggles, 
extricates  its  body  and  its  limbs.  The  lobster  first 
withdraws  its  claws,  and  then  its  feet,  as  if  it  were 
pulling  them  out  of  a  pair  of  boots  :  the  head  next 
throws  off  its  case,  together  with  its  antennie  ;  and 
the  two  eyes  are  disengaged  from  their  horny 
pedicles.  In  this  operation,  not  only  the  complex 
apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but  even  the  horny  cuticle 
and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  arc  all  cast  off  along  with 
the  shell :  and,  last  of  all,  the  tail  is  extricated.  But 
the  whole  process  is  not  accomplished  without  long- 
continued  efforts.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  lacerated 
or  torn  off,  in  the  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  shell ;  and  in  the  younger  Crustacea,  the 
operation  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Even  when 
successfully  accomplished,  it  leaves  the  animul  in  a 
most  languid  state  :  the  limbs,  being  .soft  and  pliant, 
are  scarcely  able  to  drag  the  l)ody  along.  They  are 
not,  however,  left  altogether  without  defence. 

For  some  time  before  the  old  shell  was  cast  off, 
preparations  had  been  making  for  forming  a  new 
one.  The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell  had  been 
acquiring  greater  density,   and  had   already  collected 


a  quantity  of  liquid  materials  proper  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  new  shell.  These  materials  are 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  colouring  matter, 
of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
red  blood,  though  it  differs  totally  from  blood  in  all 
its  other  properties.  As  soon  as  the  shell  is  cast  olf, 
this  membrane,  by  the  pressure  from  within,  is  sud- 
denly expanded,  and  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  soft 
parts,  soon  acquires  a  much  larger  size  than  t.lie 
former  shell.  Then  the  process  of  hardening  the 
calcareous  ingredient  commences,  and  is  rapidly 
completed;  while  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  matter 
is  added,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solid  walls 
which  are  thus  constructing  for  the  support  of  the 
animal.  Reaumur  estimates  that  the  lobster  gains, 
during  each  change  of  its  covering,  an  increase  of 
one-fifth  of  its  former  dimensions.  When  the 
animal  has  attained  its  full  size,  no  operation  of  this 
kind  is  required,  and  the  same  shell  is  permanently 
retained.  ^ 

A  provision  appears  to  be  made,  in  the  Interior  of 
the  animal,  for  the  supply  of  the  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A  magazine  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  collected,  previous  to  each  change  of 
shell,  in  the  form  of  two  round  masses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stomach.  In  the  crab  these  balls  have 
received  the  absurd  name  of  crabs'  eyes ;  and  during 
the  formation  of  the  shell  they  disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  of  this  class 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  claws,  that  part  is, 
in  a  short  time,  replaced  by  a  new  claw,  which  grows 
from  the  stump  of  the  one  which  had  been  lost.  It 
appears  from  the  investigations  of  Reaumur,  that 
this  new  growth  takes  place  more  readily  at  particular 
parts  of  the  limb,   and  especially  at  the  joints;   and 
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the  animal  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  greater  facility 
■with  which  a  renewal  of  the  claw  can  be  effected  at 
these  parts;  for  if  it  chances  to  receive  an  injury  at 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  it  often,  by  a  spontaneous 
effort,  breaks  off  the  whole  limb  at  its  junction  with 
the  trunk,  which  is  the  point  where  the  growth  more 
speedily  commences.  The  wound  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  membrane,  which  pre- 
sents, at  first,  a  convex  surface :  this  gradually  rises 
to  a  point,  and  is  found,  on  examination,  to  conceal 
the  rudiment  of  a  new  daw.  At  first  tliis  new  claw 
enlarges  but  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength  for  the 
more  vigorous  effort  of  expansion,  which  afterwards 
takes  place.  As  it  grows,  the  membrane  is  pushed 
forwards,  becoming  thinner  in  proportion  as  it  is 
stretched,  till,  at  length,  it  gives  way,  and  the  soft 
claw  is  exposed  to  view.  The  claw  now  enlarges 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  more  acquires  a  shell  as 
hard  as  that  which  had  preceded  it.  Usually, 
however,  it  does  not  attain  the  same  size ;  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  our  frequently  meeting  with 
lobsters  and  crabs,  which  have  one  claw  much  smaller 
than  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
castings,  this  disparity  gradually  disappears.  The 
same  power  of  restoration  is  found  to  reside  in  the 
legs,  the  antenna;,  and  the  jaws.  O.  N. 

[Dn.  Roget's  Britlgetrnter  TivalUe.] 


The  angels  of  heaven,  wlio  are  spirits,  sec  God  ]ncseiit  to 
tliem ;  but  wo  on  eartli  can  only  sec  liim  tlirough  a  glass 
darkly,  when  we  contemplate  his  glory  in  the  sun,  liis 
terrors  in  the  thunder, — liis  wrath  in  the  lightning,  his 
quickening  power  in  the  air  that  gives  us  breath,  his 
majesty  in  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
clouds. Jones  of  Nayland. 


BISHOP    KEN. 

The  remains  of  the  pious  Bishop  Ken  are  deposited  in 
Fromo  churchyard.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that 
there  is  not  a  stone  to  mark  where  he  lies;  whereas,  there 
is  a  monument  near  the  spot,  probably  erected  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  by  the  noble  family  at  Long  Leat,  where  the 
Bishop  died;  but  the  sculpture  is  decayed,  and  the  epitaph 
has  disappeared.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  churchwardens 
was  induced,  by  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  to 
plant  a  few  flowers  round  the  grave,  and  some  of  these  still 
remain.  The  following  verses  were  composed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  writer  of  a  Life  of  Ken. 

UroN  tliis  nook  of  eartli  forlorn, 

Which  Ken  his  spot  of  burial  chose, 

Peaceful  sliine,  oh  !  Sabbath  morn ; 
And  eve,  with  gentlest  hush,  repose. 

To  him  is  raised  no  maiblo  tomb, 

Within  the  dim  cathedral-fane ; 
But  some  faint  flowers  of  summer  bloom, 

And  silent  falls  the  winter's  rain. 

This  o»/j(  monumental  stone 

Itccords  his  resting-place  and  name — 

Wliat  recks  it !  when  thy  task  is  done; 
Christian  !  how  vain  the  sound  of  fame. 

Oh  !  far  more  grateful  to  thy  God, 

The  voices  of  poor  children  rise  *, 
Who  hasten  o'er  the  dewy  sod. 

To  pay  then  morning  sacrifice. 

And  wlio  can  hear  their  evening  hymn — 
When  sad,  and  slow,  a  distant  knell 

ToUs  o'er  the  fading  landscape  dim, 

As  if  to  say, — "  Vain  world,  farewell !" 

Without  a  thought,  that,  from  the  dust, 
The  mom  shall  wake  the  sleeping  clay. 

And  bid  the  faithful  and  the  just 
Up-spriiig  to  Ilcav'n's  eternal  day. 

•  Alludiiig  (0  "  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,"  by  Uislmp  Ken. 


OF  MODERATION. 
I  CANNOT  but  commend,  says  Bishop  Hall,  that 
great  clerk  of  Paris,  who,  when  King  Louis  of  France 
re(iuired  him  to  write  down  the  best  word  that  ever 
lie  had  learnt,  called  for  a  fair  slcin  of  parchment, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  wrote  this  one  word  Measure, 
and  sent  it  sealed  up  to  the  king.  The  king,  opening 
the  sheet,  and  finding  no  other  inscription,  thought 
himself  mocked  by  his  philosopher,  and  calling  for 
him,  expostulated  the  matter;  but  when  it  was 
showed  him  that  all  virtues,  and  all  religious  and 
worthy  actions  were  regulated  by  this  one  word,  and 
that  without  tliis,  virtue  itself  turned  vicious,  he 
rested  satisfied ;  and  so  he  well  might ;  for  it  is  a 
word  well  worthy  of  the  seveu  sages  of  Greece,  from 
whom,  indeed,  it  was  borrowed,  and  only  put  into  a 
new  coat.  For  while  he  said  of  old,  (for  his  motto,) 
Nothing  too  much,  ho  meant  no  other  than  to  com- 
prehend both  extremes  under  Uie  mention  of  one  : 
neither  in  his  sense  is  it  any  paradox  to  say,  that 
too  little  is  too  much;  for  as  too  much  bounty  is 
prodigality,  so  too  much  sparing  is  niggarduess. 
Neither  could  aught  be  spoken  of  more  use  or  ex- 
cellency; for  what  goodness  can  there  be  in  the 
world  without  moderation,  whether  in  the  use  of  God's 
creatures,  or  in  our  own  disposition  and  carriage. 
Without  this,  justice  is  no  more  than  cruel  rigour; 
mercy,  unjust  remissness;  pleasure,  brutish  sensuality; 
love,  frenzy ;  anger,  fury ;  sorrow,  desperate  mopish- 
ness;  joy,  distempered  wildness;  knowledge,  saucy 
curiosity;  piety,  superstition;  care,  wracking  distrac- 
tion ;  courage,  mad  rashness ;  shortly  there  can  be 
nothing  under  Heaven  without  it,  but  mere  vice 
and  confusion:  like  as  in  nature,  if  the  elements 
should  forget  the  temper  of  their  due  mixture,  and 
encroach  upon  each  other  by  excess,  what  would  follow 
but  universal  ruin  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  moderation  by  which  this  infe- 
rior world  stands;  since  the  wise  and  great  God, 
who  hath  ordained  the  continuance  of  it,  hath 
decreed  so  to  con  temper  all  the  parts  thereof, 
that  none  of  them  should  exceed  of  their  own  pro- 
portion and  degree,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
Yea,  what  is  the  heaven  itself,  but  (as  Gerson  com- 
pares it  well)  as  a  great  clock  regularly  moving  in  an 
equal  sway  of  all  the  orbs,  without  difference  of 
poise,  without  variation  of  minutes,  iu  a  constant 
state  of  eviternal  evenness,  both  of  being  and  motion. 
Neither  is  it  any  other,  by  which  this  little  world  of 
ours  (whether  of  body  or  mind)  is  upheld  in  any 
safe  and  tolerable  estate;  when  humours  pass  their 
stint,  the  body  sickens ;  when  the  passions,  the  mind. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  world  mow 
wholesome,  or  more  necessary  for  us  to  learn,  than 
this  gracious  lesson  of  moderation;  without  which,  in 
very  truth,  a  man  is  so  far  from  being  a  Christian, 
that  he  is  not  himself.  This  is  the  centre  where!  ii 
all,  both  divine  and  moral,  philosophy  meet ;  the  rule 
of  life,  the  governess  of  manners,  the  silken  string 
that  runs  through  the  pearl-chain  of  all  virtues,  the 
very  ecliptic  line,  under  which  reason  and  religion 
moves  without  deviation ;  and,  therefore,  most  worthy 
of  our  best  thoughts,  of  our  most  careful  observance. 
Bishop  Hall. 


Nothing  hut  the  sanctifying  influences  of  religion  can 
subdue,  and  keep  in  tolerable  order,  that  pride  which  is 

the  concomitant  of  great  talents  with  a  bad  education. 

Hannah  More. 


Riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  are  the  sweets  which 
destroy  the  mind's  appetite  for  its  heavenly  food  ;  poverty, 
disgrace,  and  pain,  are  the  hitters  which  restore  it. — ■ 
Bishop  IIohnk, 
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I  TUNNELS. 

The  Thames  and  Medway  Canal. 
NTiL  Mr.  Brunei  commenced  his  great  and  inter- 
esting undertaking  below  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  excited  to  the 
important  works  of  the  kind  previously  completed  in 
this  country  above-ground,  or  indeed,  to  the  subject  of 
tunnelling  generally.  The  idea,  however,  of  con- 
structing tunnels  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  inland 
navigation,  is  by  no  means  new  j  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  carried  into  effect  in  France,  by  M. 
Regnet,  an  eminent  engineer  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  who  thus  conveyed  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  through  a  mountain  which  obstructed  its 
progress.  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  Briudloy,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  engineer  which  this  country  has  produced, 
excavated  the  first  tunnel  in  England,  on  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  Subsequently  to  this,  the  same  eminent 
individual  drove  a  tunnel  through  Harecastle  Hill,  in 
Staffordshire,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Trent  with  the  Mersey  ;  a  work  of  great 
magnitude,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  This  excavation  is  2880  yards  in  length, 
and  between  70  and  80  yards  under  ground. 

The  Sapperton  tunnel,  by  which  the  Thames  and 
Severn  were  united,  is  another  splendid  instance  of 
public  enterprise,  and  individual  ability;  it  extends 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  two 
miles  of  which  were  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 
The  Great  Drift,  or  tunnel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle,  however,  is  the  most  extensive  under- 
taking ever  executed  in  this  department  of  engineering. 
This  great  work,  (which  was  completed  in  1797,)  is 
excavated  through  a  whinstone  rock  of  extreme 
hardness,  (equalling  the  hardest  flint  in  the  density 
of  its  texture,)  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
The  Liverpool  tunnel,  at  the  conimencent  of  the  rail- 
way, is  one  of  the  most  considerable  works  recently 
executed.  Its  length  is  2250  yards;  it  is  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  A  double  line 
of  railway  runs  throughout,  and  a  row  of  gas-lights 
is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arched  roof,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  yards  from  each  other.  "  The 
effect,"  remarks  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer  to  this 
splendid  national  work,  "  is  strikingly  beautiful,  for 
the  rays  of  light  from  each  lamp  thr«w  a  distinct 
luminous  arch  on  the  roof,  and  the  series  diminishing 
according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  distinct  arches,  instead  of  one 
continued  vault."  Another  tunnel  of  some  extent 
has  still  more  recently  been  executed  near  Buxton, 
on  that  extensive  pubUc  undertaking,  the  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  railway. 

These  notices  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
tunnels  now  existing  in  this  country,  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  as  introductory  to  a  notice  of  the 
subject  of  our  engraving,  the  tunnel  on  the  Thames 
and  Medway  Canal,  between  Gravesend  and  Ro- 
chester, itself  a  work  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

By  referring  to  a  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  that  part 
of  Kent  which  lies  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
Gravesend,  projects  into  the  German  Ocean  between 
the  courses  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  which  pre- 
viously to  their  junction  at  the  Nore  run  for  about 
twelve  miles,  nearly  parallel.  Across  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  thus  formed  between  Gravesend  and 
Rocl'.ester,  a  canal  has  been  constructed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  circuitous  navigation,  which 
vessels  and  hoys  trading  in  the  Medway  had  formerly 
to  make  in  their  passage  to  Loudon.  The  saving  in 
distance  thus  effected,  is  fully  thirty  miles,  as   the 


breadth  of  the  peninsula  along  the  hue  of  the  canal 
is  only  seven  miles,  whilst  it  is  nearly  forty  miles 
between  the  respective  places  in  sailing  round  by  the 
Nore ;  and  aU  delay  from  easterly  winds  is  thus  also 
avoided. 

The  canal,  (which  is  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  fifty  feet  at  the  top,  and  has  seven  feet 
water,)  commences  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Milton ;  and  for  more  than 
four  miles  crosses  a  dead  level,  chiefly  marsh-land. 
It  then  meets  with  a  hill  or  rib  of  chalk,  which 
intervenes  between  this  place  and  the  Medway. 
Through  this  elevation  the  tunnel  is  perforated.  Our 
engraving  furnishes  a  vivid  idea  of  the  effect  of  this 
subterranean  canal.  Its  entire  length  exceeds  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  but  so  true  is  the  line,  that  the 
light,  at  either  extremity,  is  clearly  visible  when 
viewed  near  the  opposite  end.  The  width  of  the 
excavation  is  about  thirty  feet,  of  which  twenty- four 
feet  is  appropriated  for  the  canal,  whilst  the  remain- 
der of  the  space  is  reserved  for  a  towing-path,  which 
is  protected  by  a  stout  rail  of  oak,  bolted  to  supports 
of  cast  iron,  which  are  let  into  stone  bearers,  em- 
bedded in  the  solid  chalk, 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  construct  an 
archway  of  brickwork,  except  at  intervals,  during 
the  line;  so  great  is  the  solidity  of  the  material 
through  which  it  is  carried.  The  crown  of  the 
arched  roof  rises  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  towing-path  :  the  sections  of  the  tunnel 
are  of  different  curvatures,  part  being  parabolic,  and 
part  circular,  the  crown  of  the  arches  all  coinciding. 
It  is  to  the  refiection  of  the  light  from  the  chalk  roof 
that  we  must  in  a  great  measure  attribute  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  almost  total  darkness,  which  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  tunnel.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  excavation,  there  is  sufficient  light  at  noon,  to 
decipher  print  of  a  large  size.  Had  the  tunnel  been 
arched  with  brick  throughout,  however,  the  absorption 
of  the  light  would  have  been  so  considerable,  as  to 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  artificial 
light ;  which  is  evidenced  by  respectively  observing 
the  appearance  of  the  chalk  and  brick  surfaces.   < 

The  sensations  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  stran- 
ger, in  exploring  this  vast  and  dusky  passage,  arc 
powerful  and  impressive,  and  increase  with  each 
succeeding  step,  as  the  cheerful  light  of  day  is  left 
behind  :  "  the  reflection  of  the  chalk  on  the  clear 
surface  of  the  water,"  says  an  ingenious  writer, 
"  (more  distinctly  visible  as  you  approach  either  end,) 
apparently  doubling  the  magnitude  ;  and  the  entire 
absence  of  every  sound  but  that  of  the  slow  and 
measured  footsteps  of  the  quadrupeds  employed  in 
towing  the  craft,  stealing  on  the  car  at  a  distance, 
and  becoming  gradually  louder  and  louder  as  it 
reverberates  through  the  tunnel,  combine  to  produce 
an  emotion  of  sublimity,  which  enhances  not  a  little 
the  interest  with  which  the  work  will  be  contem- 
plated by  the  intelligent  passenger." 

In  consequence  of  the  canal  not  being  sufficiently 
wide  within  the  tunnel  to  permit  two  barges  to  pass 
different  ways,  they  are  only  allowed  to  enter  either 
extremity  at  stated  times ;  an  encounter  cannot, 
therefore,  possibly  take  place.  The  periods  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  passage 
of  one  line  of  barges  one  way,  and  that  of  another 
line  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  all  barges  arriving 
in  the  interval,  are  compelled  to  wait  until  the  regulated 
period  expires,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  barges 
to  be  ready  at  the  extremities  at  the  precise  time,  or 
they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  until  the  next  turn. 

About  three  years  since,  a  small  steamer  plied  oa 
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TUNNEL   OP    THE    THAMES   AND    MEDWAT  CANAL. 


the  canal  with  passengers,  between  Gravesend  and 
Rochester,  passing  through  the  tunnel;  the  echo 
made  by  the  noise  of  her  machinery  and  paddles, 
was  singular  and  powerful.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
except  a  portion  near  the  Frindsbury  or  Medway 
end,  is  generally  remarkably  dry.  This  whole 
undertaking,  from  various  causes,  was  more  than 
twenty  years  in  progress.  The  capital  was  raised 
in  4805  shares ;  the  average  cost  per  share,  was 
30/.  4s.  3d. ;  but,  although  an  important  public 
accommodation,  it  has  proved  an  unfortunate  under- 
taking for  the  original  proprietors,  the  selling  price 
of  the  shares  being  recently  quoted  at  only  1/. 

During  the  hop-season,  the  traffic  on  the  canal  is 
very  considerable;  the  hop-growers  of  Kent  being 
thus  enabled  to  transport  their  hops  to  the  London 
market  from  Maidstone,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
river  Medway,  which  is  rendered  navigable  as  high 
as  Tunbridge,  proves  of  infinite  utility  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  as  well  as  Sussex,  on  the  borders  of  which 
it  takes  its  rise.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  circuitous 
tbr'^ughout;  the  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Maidstone,  a 
distance  from  Sheerness,  by  water,  of  about  thirty- 
seven  miles. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Tliames  and  Medway 
Canal  to  Gravesend,  is  of  some  advantage  to  that 
town,   as   ia   consequence   of  its   basin   being  just 


without  the  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  their  coals 
exempt  from  certain  duties. 


Iff  the  centre  of  the  grove  there  stood  an  oak,  which, 
though  shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a 
laige  excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this 
u  pair  of  ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  such  a  serie^ 
of  years,  that  the  oak  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
Raven  Tree.  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring 
youths  to  get  at  this  eyry:  the  difficulty  whetted  their  incli 
nation,  and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous 
task.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out 
so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the 
most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknowledged  the  under 
taking  to  be  too  hazardous.  So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest 
upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  in 
which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was 
applied  to  the  butt,  the  wedges  were  inserted  into  the 
opening,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  beetle, 
or  mallet,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fall;  but  still  the  dam 
sat  on.  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from 
her  nest ;  ai.J,  though  her  parental  affection  deserved  a 
better  fate,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought 
her  dead  to  the  ground. White's  Selborne. 
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HOFWYL. 
The  Vij:,l\ge  of  Hofwyl,  six  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  in  a  beautiliil 
situation,  surrounded  by  hilis  and  interspersed  with 
woods,  with  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Alps  in 
view. 

The  singular  institution  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  some  account,  and  which  has  lately  become 
more  interesting,  from  many  of  our  countrymen 
having  sent  their  sons  tliither,  has  been  established 
upwards  of  thirty-two  years,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
noble  birth.  This  zealous  and  persevering  man,  who 
had  long  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, started  Hofwyl  with  one  poor  country  lad.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  has  now  260  youths  under 
his  especial  charge,  and  has  brought  his  establish-, 
mcnt  to  consist  of  four  different  stations,  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  in  separate  houses. 

The  first  comprises  the  higher  class  of  students ; 
they  belong  to  what  is  called  la  Grande  Maison  d' Edu- 
cation, and  receive  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
the  classics,  and  in  various  arts  and  sciences,  every 
branch  of  elegant  and  useful  learning  being  attended 
to.  The  second  division  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mittel  Schule,  or  Middle  School,  where  young  men, 
generally  of  the  grade  of  farmers'  sons,  are  taught 
the  business  of  agriculture.  The  third  is  VEcole 
Rurale,  comprising  poor  boys  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  Tlie  fourth  and  last,  VEcole 
des  Filles,  which  comprehends  girls  in  humble  life, 
who  are  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  the  produce  of 
their  work  while  at  school,  going  towards  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance. 

The  chief  Academy,  la  Grande  Maison,  consists  of 
sixty  youths,  some  being  of  the  highest  ranks,  and 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
exception,  it  appears,  of  Germany.  To  train  these 
pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  knowledge, 
there  are  thirty-two  professors,  principally  clergymen 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  are  always  at  hand  to 
propose  questions  and  explain  difficulties,  M.  de  Fel- 
lenberg, himself  a  classical  scholar,  often  superin- 
tending the  different  lessons  in  person,  and  laying 
great  stress  on  explanation  and  examination  in  the 
teacher's  presence.  His  wish  is  to  receive  the  boys 
at  an  early  age,  that  he  may  educate  them  wholly 
according  to  his  own  system.  The  distinguishing 
excellence  of  this  consists  in  the  practical  details 
which  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  ingenious  me- 
thods for  economizing  the  resources  within  reach, 
and  gaining  proposed  ends  by  sure  means.  To  enter 
fully  into  particular  points,  would  exceed  our  bounds ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  how  far  any  description 
could  enable  the  reader,  who  had  not  been  upon  the 
spot,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  system  in  all 
its  bearings.  In  teaching  the  sciences,  much  aid  is 
derived  from  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  which  consists 
in  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  more  than  is 
done  by  the  ordinary  process  of  instruction,  and  in 
making  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  much  less 
a  matter  of  rote.  No  intervals  of  idleness  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  general  object.  The  boys 
first  apply  to  Greek  and  Grecian  History ;  afterwards 
to  Latin,  Roman  History,  and  Ancient  Geography: 
subsequently  to  Modem  Languages  and  Literature, 
Modern  History  and  Geography,  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences and  Chemistry :  and  during  the  whole  period  to 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Music,  and  bodily  exercises. 

The  founder,  who  is  personally  extremely  active, 
encourages  all  those  manly  sports  which  tend  to 
form  and  strengthen  the  frame ;  and  gymnastics  are 


constantly  practised  in  the  grounds,  the  most  skilful 
among  the  youths  being  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  lead,  and  to  regulate  the  rest.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  military  exercises,  in  which  they 
elect  their  own  captain,  who  confers  the  honour  of 
lieutenant  and  ensign  on  those  he  thinks  fit,  the 
choice  being  generally  acceptable  to  the  rest,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  notice  the  harmony  that  prevails  among 
them.  They  have,  likewise,  their  own  head  gardener, 
or  Meier,  as  they  call  him,  who  looks  after  the  por- 
tion of  ground  allotted  to  them,  that  they  keep  it  in 
proper  order ;  and  with  regard  tj  the  household 
affairs,  the  head  man,  or  Hauswart,  must  see  to  the 
class-rooms,  or  nominate  a  lad  weekly,  for  each  de- 
partment, to  take  care  of  the  pens,  paper,  chalk,  &c. 

During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  instead  of  gym- 
nastics, they  employ  a  portion  of  the  time  of  recrea- 
tion in  swimming,  for  which  they  have  an  excellent 
bath,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  :  and  thus  they 
become  excellent  swimmers. 

Every  evening,  M.  de  Fellenberg  holds  an  assembly, 
at  which  all  are  obliged  to  be  present,  when  he  either 
finds  fault  or  praises,  as  their  conduct  merits,  and 
closes  with  an  evening  prayer.  He  seldom  has  to 
speak  of  a  thing  twice,  so  willingly  are  his  orders,  or 
rather  desires,  attended  to.  His  first  care  is  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  a  boy's  character,  and  he 
then  treats  his  scholars  as  his  own  sons.  Every 
possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  manners, 
and  seldom  can  any  thing  be  done  in  secret  without 
its  coming  to  his  ears.  There  are  not  more  than 
twenty  Roman  Catholics  in  the  institution  ;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  establishment,  with  M.  de  Fellenberg 
and  his  family  at  their  head,  being  Protestants. 
Sunday  is  strictly  attended  to :  the  Church  Service 
is  performed  in  German,  and  a  Confirmation  is  held 
every  year  at  Hofwyl. 

This  short  account  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  good  order  which  reigns  throughout 
the  whole,  and  which  tends  so  greatly,  not  only  to 
present  advancement,  but  to  success  in  after-life. 
And  it  is  still  more  important  to  trace  the  effects  of 
religious  cultivation,  without  which  all  other  endea- 
vours after  knowledge  must  be  valueless  and  vain. 
It  is  a  judicious  provision  of  dc  Fellenberg,  not  to 
allow  of  any  interference  with  politics;  newspapers 
are  forbidden,  and  card-playing  is  out  of  the  question. 
A  boy  is  not  obliged  to  take  books  with  him,  as  he 
finds  access  to  a  good  library,  as  well  as  to  a  collection 
of  natural  history,  to  which  he  may  contribute 
whatever  specimens  he  can  procure.  Though  a 
regular  correspondence  with  relations  and  friends  is 
encouraged,  a  part  of  the  plan  is  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  interruption  caused  by  visits  home; 
and  the  vacations  at  Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Christ- 
mas, making  little  more  than  two  months  altogether, 
are  spent  either  in  visiting  the  country  in  parties,  on 
botanical  and  other  excursions,  or,  in  the  colder 
weather,  in  agreeable  but  harmless  reading,  and  in 
getting  up  concerts  and  plays,  superintended  by  the 
principals,  and  in  which  the  students  take  a  part. 
We  are  informed  that  no  particular  charges  are 
specified,  but  that  the  parents  receive,  at  regular 
intervals,  the  accounts  of  expenses  for  their  children, 

In  the  Middle  School  are  thirty  young  men,  chiefly 
farmers'  sons,  who  are  not  less  busy  or  happy  than 
those  we  have  just  described,  though  differing  from 
them  in  the  nature  of  their  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. Their  main  pursuit  is  agriculture,  in  which 
M.  de  Fellenberg  is  an  adept.  With  this  they  are 
made  practically  accjuainted,  and  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation are  employed  in  examining  and  making 
models  of  several  machines  invented  by  him.     They 
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bave  had  for  six  years  our  English  ploughs,  which 
are  now  used  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland 
and  France.  The  boys  of  this  division  are  not 
allowed  to  join  the  sports  of  the  others,  nor  to 
accompany  them  in  their  travels.  Here  it  may  be 
remarked  as  applicable  to  all  the  schools,  that  early 
rising  is  insisted  upon,  and  that  corporal  punishment 
is  unknown.  A  good  preceptor  should  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  kind  and  experienced  friend,  who 
guides,  rather  than  a  master,  who  commands,  and  is 
feared  more  than  loved.  Here  the  boys  feel  as  if 
under  the  paternal  roof. 

The  Third  Class,  the  Poor,  or  IVehrli,  School  has 
1 20  boys,  kept  entirely  at  M.  de  F.'s  expense.  They 
have  been  taught  by  a  Mr.  Wehrli,  a  clever  person, 
appointed  to  that  important  undertaking  by'  de 
Fellenberg,  since  he  has  been  so  fully  engaged. 
Each  boy,  upon  entering,  has  to  make  his  agreement 
to  serve  till  he  is  twenty-one ;  the  first  three  years 
he  only  learns,  and  afterwards  he  must  miike  himself 
useful.  They  have  their  masters  for  two  hours  in 
the  day,  when  they  are  instructed  in  Geography, 
History,  and  Mathematics ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  work  in  the  fields.  They  keep  the  whole  of  the 
land  (about  250  acres)  in  order,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  daily  labourers,  and  they  are  always  occu- 
pied. In  wet  weather  they  cut  wood,  make  baskets, 
and  thresh  com.  Their  dififerent  trades  are  the 
Butcher,  Baker,  Carpenter,  Mechanic,  Sadler,  Tailor, 
Shoemaker,  Tallowchandler,  Blacksmith,  and  Book- 
binder ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  worn  or 
consumed  at  Hofwyl,  that  is  not  made  by  them. 
On  Sunday,  they  attend  service.  They  have  collected 
a  very  good  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  their  own 
property,  in  which  are  all  sorts  of  stuffed  birds, 
ijcasts,  and  a  large  collection  of  insects,  minerals, 
and  dried  plants :  this  they  keep  up,  by  a  subscrip- 
tion among  themselves.  Each  has  a  small  garden, 
in  which  are  grown  plants  and  vegetables,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  money  being  kept  for  their  use.  They 
also  take  charge  of  a  dairy  of  sixty  cows. 

With  the  view  of  improving  the  system  of  education 
amongst  the  poor  of  Switzerland,  M.  de  F.  takes 
annually  300  schoolmasters,  men  of  the  country,  who 
instruct  the  poor  children  in  the  different  cantons. 
I^L These  men  are  received  free  of  every  expense ;  he 
l^pboards  and  lodges  them  in  a  house  which  he  has  built 
for  their  use,  and  on  which  is  written  in  large  cha- 
racters. Die  Hoffnung  des  Valerlandes,  or  The  Hope  of 
the  Country.  They  stay  at  Hofwyl  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  July,  August,  and  Septemljer,  as  that  is  the 
time  their  own  pupils  are  at  work  on  the  fields. 
These  300  men  are  principally  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  with  a 
sketch  of  that  of  others,  Mathematics,  and  Agricul- 
ture. M.  de  Fellenberg  is  very  fond  of  this  part  of 
his  plan,  and  says,  if  he  can  but  make  it  answer,  he 
is  sure  that  it  will  save  many  a  poor  lad  from  want 
and  ruin.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months,  the 
probationary  masters  are  publicly  examined. 

I  The  Fourth  and  last  division,  TEcole  des  Fillea,  is 
conducted  by  one  of  M.  de  Fellenberg's  daughters, 
•who  willingly  undertakes  the  trouble  free  of  expense. 
These  girls  are  of  various  ages.  They  do  all  sorts  of 
needle-work,  and  knit  stockings  for  themselves  and 
the  several  members  of  the  establishment ;  they  like- 
wise have  a  garden,  belonging  to  Madame  de  Fellen- 
berg, to  look  after,  and  a  small  one  of  their  own  :  in 
summer  they  help  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest. 
They  are  all  Protestants,  and  have  church  service 
held  in  their  own  apartments ;  they  obtain  an  excel- 
lent education  ;  and  if  they  conduct  themselves  pro- 
uerly  for  a  few  years,  their  kind  patron  provides  for 


them  as  for  the  poor  boys,  by  taking  them  into  his 
service,  or  procuring  them  good  situations  in  respect- 
able families. 


MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 
The  law  of  habit  when  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
righteousness,  not  only  strengthens  and  makes  sure 
our  resistance  to  vice,  but  facilitates  the  most  arduous 
performances  of  virtue.  The  man  whose  thoughts, 
with  the  purposes  and  doings  to  which  they  lead,  are 
at  the  bidding  of  conscience,  will,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, at  length  describe  the  same  track  almost  spon- 
taneously,— even  as  in  physical  education,  things, 
laboriously  learned  at  the  first,  come  to  be  done  at 
last  without  the  feeling  of  an  effort.  And  so,  in 
moral  education,  every  new  achievement  of  principle 
smooths  the  way  to  future  achievements  of  the  same 
kind;  and  the  precious  fruit  or  purchase  of  each 
moral  virtue  is  to  set  us  on  higher  and  firmer 
vantage-ground  for  the  conquests  of  principle  in  all 
time  coming.  He  who  resolutely  bids  away  the 
suggestions  of  avarice,  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  incumbent  generosity ;  or  the  suggestions 
of  voluptuousness,  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  incumbent  self-denial;  or  the  suggestions 
of  anger,  when  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  in- 
cumbent act  of  magnanimity  and  forbearance — will 
at  length  obtain,  not  a  respite  only,  but  a  final  deliver- 
ance from  their  intrusion. 

Conscience,  the  longer  it  has  made  way  over  tha 
obstacles  of  selfishness  and  passion,  the  less  will  it 
give  way  to  these  adverse  forces,  themselves  weakened 
by  the  repeated  defeats  which  they  have  sustained  in 
the  warfare  of  moral  discipline :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  oftener  that  conscience  makes  good  the  supremacy 
which  she  claims,  the  greater  would  be  the  work  of 
violence,  and  less  the  strength  for  its  accomplishment, 
to  cast  her  down  from  that  station  of  practical 
guidance  and  command,  which  of  right  belongs  to 
her.  It  is  just,  because,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion, those  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
connect  her  first  biddings  with  their  final  execution, 
are  the  less  exposed  at  every  new  instance  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  more  likely  to  be  repeated  over  again, 
that  every  good  principle  is  more  strengthened  by  its 
exercise,  and  every  good  affection  is  more  strengthened 
by  its  indulgence  than  before.  The  acts  of  virtue 
ripcii  into  habits;  and  the  goodly  and  permanent 
result  is,  the  formation  or  estabhshment  of  a  virtuous 
character. Chalmers. 


I  KNOW  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  gloomy 
presa(jes  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to 
mysolf  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who 
disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.  Ho  sees,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that  which 
runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  1  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  His  care: 
when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direction.  Amidst 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  mo,  I  will  look  up  to  Him  for 
help,  and  question  not  hut  He  will  avert  them,  or  turn 
them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all 
solicitous  about  it ;  because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them 
both,  and  that  He  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me 
under  them. Aduison.  , 

By  him  who  can  look  with  firmness  on  difficulties,  the 
conquest  is  already  half  achieved ;  but  the  man  on  whose 
heart  and  spirits  they  lie  heavy,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
t)par  up  against  their  pressure.  Tlio  forecast  of  timid,  or 
the  disgust  of  too  delicate  minds,  are  very  unfortunate 
attendants  for  men  of  business,  wlio  to  be  succeiisiul,  must 
often  push  improbabilities,  and  bear  with  mortifications. 

~~^-  ^'  158-2 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  XIV.  Water  in  a  fliud  state. 
Whe.n  a  person  returns  from  sea,  alter  a  long 
voyage,  in  which  he  has  been  on  short  allowance  of 
water,  some  time  elapses  before  he  is  quite  reconciled 
to  the  great  waste  of  fresh  water  in  ordinary  life. 
He  sees  the  purest  water,  perhaps,  employed  for 
■washing  down  a  flight  of  steps,  or  cleaning  a  carriage ; 
or  some  spout  pouring  idly  away  what,  to  a  ship's 
crew  in  distress,  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
treasure.  Thus  it  is  that  circumstances  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  many 
things  which  we  are  continually  enjoying  without 
reflection.  Water  is  one  of  these :  and,  especially, 
water  as  a  fluid,  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  familiar 
to  us. 

Water  is  the  universal  drink  of  animals.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  being  in 
itself  nearly  tasteless,  yet  capable  of  being  flavoured 
by  various  means.  The  water  of  our  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells,  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  have  been 
all  disagreeably  salt,  or  sweet,  or  bitter ;  and  yet  we 
might  have  been  compelled  to  drink  it,  in  order  to 
support  life.  Instead  of  any  inconvenience  of  this 
kind,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  than  a  draught 
of  pure  and  cool  water.  When  we  call  spring- water 
pure,  however,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  in  a 
somewhat  qualified  sense.  The  purest  water  is  that 
which  has  been  carefully  distilled;  and  such  water  is 
not,  by  any  means,  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  that 
of  springs  or  rivers,  which  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  other  substances,  especially  atmospheric  air,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Water  is  also  the  means  of  conveying  nutriment 
to  vegetables.  All  plants  absorb  their  food  by  very 
small  sponge-like  tufts,  called  spongioles,  situated  at 
the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  their  roots;  and  this  food 
cannot  be  taken  in,  except  it  be  first  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  depends  upon  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water :  and  the  fluid  itself  is  endued  with  pro- 
perties which  eflfectually  secure  such  a  supply.     The 


main  instrument  by  which  water  is  thus  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  atmo.sphcre.  The  vapour 
of  water  which  is  mixed  with  the  air  is  usually 
invisible*,  and  becomes  sensible  only  when  it  begins 
to  be  condensed,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  fog,  or  rain. 
It  is  carried  with  the  atmosphere  in  this  highly- 
rarefied  state  until  it  is  condensed,  either  by  coming 
in  contact  with  high  land,  by  the  mixture  of  two 
currents  of  air  of  difrcrcnt  temperatures,  by  the 
action  of  electricity,  or  by  some  other  causes  which 
are  not  understood.  We  shall  return  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  water 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  For  the  present,  wc  will  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  progress  of  the  water  which  has 
been  pumped  up  by  evaporation  from  the  ocean  or  from 
the  land,  and  then  precipitated  in  a  copious  shower, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  fall  on  the  high  land. 

A  great  part  of  this  welcome  supply,  having,  in 
its  fall,  washed  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  thus  cleansed 
them  from  impuriti^  which  impeded  their  growth, 
sinks  directly  into  the  earth,  and  having  there 
dissolved  such  substances  as  are  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  vegetables,  is  soon  imbibed  by  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  conveys  to  every  part 
its  appropriate  supply  of  food.  Another  portion  of 
the  shower  runs  down  into  reservoirs  or  lakes,  where 
it  is  stored  for  the  use  of  man  and  animals  living 
near  the  spot  upon  which  it  falls.  In  parts  of  India, 
and  elsewhere,  the  rain  water  is  collected  in  large 
tanks,  and  is  so  pure  and  delicious,  that  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  are  long  before  they  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  water  of  rivers  and  springs. 

If  the  soil,  however,  upon  which  the  shower  falls, 
is  of  a  porous  nature,  a  great  part  of  the  rain  sinks 
directly  down,  and  would  appear  to  be  lost  to  the 
use  of  animals  and  vegetables.  But  here  a  different 
property  of  fluids  is  called  into  action.  All  fluids 
run  down  to  the  lowest  attainable  level ;  and  thus 
the  water  which  falls  upon  high  land  is  carried 
downwards.  But  all  fluids  which  are  confined  rise  to 
the  same  level  in  all  parts  which  are  connected.  Thus 
if  there  be  a  reservoir  of  water,  v.,  and  pipes  p  p  be 
laid  from  it  to  any  distance,  the  water  in  all  those 
•  See  Saturday  ilagaiine.  Vol.  III.,  p.  236. 


pipes  will  rise  to  the  very  same  level  as  that  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir. 

This  property  of  water  is  now  so  familiar,  that  it 
may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  mention  it.  But 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  it,  and,  when  they 
wished  to  convey  water  from  a  distance  to  supply  a 


town,  constructed  immense  aqueducts,  in  order  to 
convey  the  water  on  the  same  level,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary.  This  property  of  water  is  of 
immense  importance  in  supplying  springs  and  wells. 
Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  the  soil,  im- 
mediately below  the  vegetable  mould,  is  very  diflFereUt 
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in  different  places.  In  some  districts  we  find  chalk, 
in  others  day,  in  others  again  marl,  stone,  slate,  and 
many  other  substances.  In  sinking  a  well  also,  we 
find  that  the  soil  varies  at  different  depths.  Again, 
in  passing  through  a  tract  of  country,  we  observe 
that  a  soil,  which,  in  one  place,  was  at  a  considerable 
depth,  comes  to  the  surface  in  another  place.  Thus 
the  different  substances  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed  are  usually  found  in  strata  or 
layers,  which  are  cut  horizontal,  but  inclined,  so  as 
to  come  to  the  surface,  or  a-oss-cut,  as  it  is  called,  at 
different  points,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
the  annexed  figure.  Here,  if  a  traveller  went  from 
A  to   D,  he  Nsould  pass  successively  over  chalk,  for 


'^.^i^^ili^i^iBiLiXf^ 
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instance,  in  the  stratum  c,  over  clay  in  d,  over  sand 
in  E,  and  so  on.  Or  if  a  well  be  sunk  through  the 
.clay,  the  different  soils  will  be  found  at  different 
lepths,  as  at  d,  e,  f,  &c.,  in  succession. 

Now  suppose  that  there  is  high  land  at  p,  the  soil 
if  which  permits  the  water  to  pass  freely,  as  sand  or 
gravel  does  :  but  that  on  each  side  of  this  stratum, 
as  at  o  and  a,  there  is  a  stratum  of  stone  or  clay, 
which  will  not  let  the  water  pass.  Thus  the  whole 
stratum,  p,  will  be  very  full  of  water,  and  if,  in 
another  place,  as  m,  the  soil  be  bored  through,  till 
the  stratum  p  be  reached,  as  at  p,  the  water  will 


immediately  rise,  not  only  to  the  surface  at  ii,  but  as 
high  as  m,  the  level  of  the  surface  at  p,  if  a  pipe  be 
inserted  into  the  bore  at  m. 

This  method  is  frequently  used  to  procure  water 
artificially:  and  the  springs  which  rise  naturally,  are 
probably  often  occasioned  by  the  same  cause  :  and 
thus  the  water,  which  falls  upon  one  district,  and 
appears  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  to  be  lost,  is 
stored  up  in  reservoirs,  to  supply  the  wants  of  places 
far  distant. 

A  part  of  the  shower,  then,  which  we  have 
supposed,  having  been  immediately  applied  to  support 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  part  having  sunk  into 
the  earth,  the  remainder  is  poured  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  is  collected  in  streams,  and  rivers,  and,  in 
the  end,  completes  its  circuit  to  the  ocean,  whence  it 
arose. 

In  contemplating  this  beautiful  arrangement,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  call  to  mind  the  language  of  David : 
'  He  scndeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  v/hich  run 
among  the  hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of 
the  field  i  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst.  By 
them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  have  their  habitation, 
and  sing  among  the  branches.  He  watereth  the  hills 
from  his  chambers  ;  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the 
fruit  of  thy  works."      (Psalm  civ.   10-13.) 

These,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  benefits 
derived  from  water  in  its  fluid  state.  The  waters 
furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment, 
probably  to  more  living  creatures  than  the  earth  and 
the  air.  The  ocean,  again,  which  might  appear  to 
shut  out  one  country  from  another,   becomes  the 


directest  means  of  intercourse  by  navigation  :  and  in 
the  interior  of  every  civilized  country,  either  rivers, 
or  navigable  canals,  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  an 
easy  and  cheap  conveyance  for  merchandise  and 
productions  of  all  kinds.  Water,  also,  either  enters, 
as  an  ingredient,  into  almost  every  article  of  food,  or 
is  used  as  the  means  of  preparing  it.  Without  the 
aid  of  water,  many  of  the  operations  of  agriculture 
could  not  be  performed  ;  nor  any  building  constructed 
with  any  ordinary  cement. 

Of  such  universal  benefit  is  the  apparently  simple 
substance,  water  :  furnishing  us  with  an  instance  of 
the  numerous  merciful  ends,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  produces,  by  the  fittest  means.  Thus,  the 
more  deeply  we  reflect  upon  objects,  even  of  the  most 
familiar  nature,  the  stronger  proofs  do  we  meet  with 
of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  design.  C. 


ST.    MICIIAEl.    ORANGES. 

The  orange-plantations,  or  quiiitas,  of  St.  Michnors,  are 
of  large  extent,  always  encircled  by  a  wall  fioin  fifteen  In 
twenty  feet  high,  and  within  a  thick  plantation  belt  of  the 
faya,  ccdar-trce,  fern,  birch,  &c.,  to  protect  the  orange-trees 
from  the  sea  breezes. 

The  trees  are  propagated  from  shoots  or  layers,  which 
are  bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and  covered  witii 
soil  until  roots  begin  to  strike,  when  they  are  separated 
from  the  parent  stem,  and  transplanted  into  a  small  exca- 
vated well  about  three  feet  deep,  (.lined  with  pieces  of  la\  a, 
and  surrounded  at  the  top  by  plantations  of  laurel,  young 
faya,  and  broom,)  until  the  tender  orange-plants  arc  suffi- 
ciently strong,  at  which  period  the  plantations  immediately 
round  them  are  removed,  and  each  plant  begins  to  shoot 
up  and  flourish,  after  which  no  further  care  is  taken  of  it, 
beyond  tarring  occasionally  the  stem  to  prevent  injury  by 
insects ;  and  it  in  time  spreads  out  with  the  majestic  luxu- 
riance of  a  chesnut-tree.  In  this  country  it  only  requires 
seven  years  to  bring  an  orange-plantation  to  good  bearing  ^ 
and  each  tree,  on  arriving  at  full  growth,  a  few  years  after, 
will  then,  annually,  upon  an  average,  produce  from  12,000 
to  IG,000  oranges: — a  gentleman  told  me,  he  had  once 
gathered  26,000. 

The  crops  are  purchased  previous  to  their  arriving  at  a 
state  of  maturity  by  the  merchants,  who  ascertam  the 
value  of  the  probable  year's  produce,  through  the  medium 
of  experienced  men,  and  then  make  their  offer  accordingly. 
The  men  thus  employed  to  value  orange-crops,  gain  a  live- 
lihood thereby ;  and  such  is  the  skill  whereto  they  attain, 
that,  by  walking  once  through  a  plantation,  and  giving  a 
general  glance  at  the  trees,  they  are  enabled  to  slate,  with 
the  most  astonishing  accuracy,  on  what  number  of  boxes 
the  merchant  may  calculate.  It  becomes,  however,  quite  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  the  purchaser,  as  orange-crops  are 
a  very  uncertain  property,  and' subject  to  various  casualties 
between  the  time  they  are  thus  valued  and  the  gathering. 
For  instance,  a  continuance  of  cold  north  or  north-easterly 
wind  will  cut  them  off; — a  violent  storm  will  sometimes  lay 
the  whole  crop  on  the  ground  in  a  night,  or  it  may  he  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  insects. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of 
these  Hesperian  gardens,  during  the  principal  fruit  mouths 
— rnamely,  from  November  to  March,  when  the  emerald 
tints  of  the  unripe  and  golden  hue  of  the  mature  fruit 
mingle  their  beauties  with  the  thick  dark  foliage  of  the 
trees  ;  and  the  bright  odoriferous  blossom  which  diffuses  a 
sweetness  through  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  quite 
delicious. 

The  present  amount  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported, 
is  upwards  of  120,000  boxes,  and  nearly  seventy  or  eighty 
vessels  are  sometimes  seen  lying  in  the  roads,  waiting  to 
carry  them  to  Europe.  Besides  these,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  sweet  lemon  is  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants:  it  is  produced  by  grafting  the  sour  lemon  on 
the  orange,  but  is  tasteless  and  vapid,  though  esteemed 
salutary  and  refreshing  by  the  natives. 

There  is  a  species  of  epicurism  peculiar  to  the  Azores 
with  respect  to  oranges,  particularly  observed  by  the  higher 
classes,  who  only  eat  that  side  which  has  been  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  is,  of  course,  in  its  fresh  state,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  tint — a  refinement  we  are  unable  to 
emulate,  the  colour  being  rendered  uniform  by  age. 
[Boid's  Western  Iilunds.} 
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ALEXIS  ST.  MARTIN. 

In  1822,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  employed  by  the 
American  Fur  Company,  was  ■wounded  in  the  side  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket.  The  contents  of  the  gun 
blew  from  his  left  side  integuments  and  muscles,  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  so  as  to  leave,  when  the  wound 
had  healed,  a  perforation  in  his  stomach,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Hence  the 
cavity  of  his  stomach  is  exposed  to  view  ;  its  surface, 
and  secretions  from  it,  can  be  readily  examined,  and 
different  articles  of  food  can  be  introduced,  and 
taken  out  at  pleasure,  to  study  the  changes  which 
they  have  vindcrgone.  Since  the  recovery  of  Martin, 
he  has  enjoyed  the  best  health.  He  has  performed 
the  duties  of  a  labourer,  has  married,  and  become 
the  father  of  a  family ;  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  a 
physician  stationed  at  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened,  has  retained  Martin  several  years  in  his 
service,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the 
functions  of  an  organ,  which  was  so  accidentally 
thrown  open  for  his  inspection  and  study.  The 
results  of  this  laborious  inquiry,  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  he  has  added  much  important 
information  to  animal  physiology.  He  found  the 
inner  coat  of  the  stomach  to  be  of  a  light  or  pale 
pink  colour,  varying  in  its  hues,  according  as  it  was 
full  or  empty.  It  had  a  soft  or  velvet-like  appearance, 
and  was  constantly  covered  with  a  thin,  transparent, 
viscid  mucus,  .secreted  from  small  oval-shaped  glan- 
dular bodies,  beneath  the  mucous  coat.  When 
aliment  or  other  irritants  were  applied  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  there  were  seen,  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  innumerable  minute  lucid  points,  and 
very  fine  nervous  and  vascular  papilla;,  arising  from 
the  villous  membrane,  and  protruding  through  the 
mucous  coat,  and  from  which  distilled  a  pure, 
limpid,  colourless,  and  slightly  viscid  fluid.  This 
fluid  is  always  distinctly  acid,  and  is  the  gastric  juice 
which  converts  the  food  into  chyme.  Dr.  Beaumont 
regards,  with  much  probability,  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  as  occasioned  by  a  distension  or  repletion  of 
the  gastric  vessels,  which  cannot  discharge  their 
contents  till  the  stomach  is  irritated  with  food. 
AVhen  food  was  placed  in  the  gastric  juice,  taken  out 
of  the  stomach,  the  same  chemical  result  was 
obtained,  when  it  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
100°  Fahrenheit,  which  Dr.  Beaumont  found  to  be 
that  of  the  stomach.  This  artificial  digestion, 
however,  occupied  a  period  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  when  the  gastric  juice  acted  upon  the  same 
materials  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  published  the  times  in  which 
various  articles  of  food  are  digested.  A  full  meal  of 
various  articles  of  food  was  digested,  in  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  hours ;  but  when  the  stomach 
was  diseased,  or  affected  by  narcotics,  or  when  the 
mind  was  agitated  by  anger,  or  other  strong  emotions, 
or  when  the  food  was  taken  in  large  masses,  the 
time  of  digestion  was  prolonged,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  shortened  when  the  food  had  been 
minutely  divided  and  mingled  with  saliva,  and  when 
tiie  temperature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  had  been  elevated  by  moderate  exercise. 
Among  vegetable  substances,  rice  was  the  soonest 
converted  into  chyme,  viz.,  in  one  hour;  and  of  all 
animal  substances,  broiled  venison,  which  was  con- 
verted into  chyme  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes; 
while  beef,  roasted  or  broiled,  required  three  hours  ; 
broiled  veal  and  fowls  four  hours  ;  and  roasted  pork, 
five  and  a  quarter  hours. — Ediyiburgh  Review.     O.  N. 


What  we  term  the  course  of  nature  is  the  constant  admi- 
nistration of  Providence. — Hervey. 


LIFE  PROLONGED  BY  CIVILIZATION. 
If  we  collect  England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  one 
group,  we  find  that  the  average  term  of  mortality, 
which,  in  that  great  and  populous  region,  was 
formerly  one  in  thirty  people  annually,  is  not  at 
present  more  than  one  in  thirty-eight.  This  difference 
reduces  the  number  of  deaths  throughout  these 
countries,  from  1,900,000  to  less  than  1,200,000 
persons  ;  and  700,000  lives,  or  one  in  eighty-three 
annually,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  social 
ameliorations  effected  in  the  three  countries  of 
western  Europe,  whose  efforts  to  obtain  this  object 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
life  of  man  is  thus  not  only  embellished  in  its  course 
by  the  advancement  of  civilization,  but  is  extended 
by  it,  and  rendered  less  doubtful. 

The  effects  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition,  are  to  restrain  and  diminish,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  annual  number  of  births,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  of  deaths ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  births,  equalled  or  even 
exceeded  by  that  of  deaths,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of 
a  state  of  barbarism.  In  the  former  case,  as  men  in 
a  mass  reach  the  plenitude  of  their  physical  and 
social  developement,  the  population  is  strong,  in- 
telligent, and  manly  ;  while  it  remains  in  perpetual 
infancy,  whole  generations  are  swept  off  without 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  past, — to  bring  social 
economy  to  perfection. Philosophical  Journal. 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  XI.     The    Dukedom    of   Wellington 

CONFERRED. 

In  the  preceding  papers  of  this  series,  we  have  nar- 
rated the  principal  events  in  the  military  life  of  Lord 
Wellington,  from  the  year  1803,  when  he  won  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  down  to  the  period  when,  in  1814, 
the  entry  of  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese army  into  Toulouse,  closed  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France ;  we  have  now 
only,  for  the  completion  of  our  task,  to  speak  of  the 
honours  which  awaited  him  at  the  liands  of  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country,  on  the  termination  of  so 
brilliant  a  career. 

Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was,  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  which  the  Crown 
can  raise  a  subject. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  a  message  from  the  Prince 
Regent  was  communicated  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, announcing  that  his  Royal  Highness,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  many  signal  victories 
obtained  by  Lord  Wellington,  had  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  the  rank  and  title  of  a  Duke  and 
Marquess  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  expressing  the 
wish  entertained  by  his  Royal  Highness,  to  be  enabled 
to  grant  such  annuity  to  his  Grace  and  his  successors, 
as  should  tend  to  support  the  high  dignity  of  the 
title  conferred,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  Royal  Highness's  feelings,  and  of  the 
gratitude  and  munificence  of  the  nation.  The  subject 
was  speedily  taken  into  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  there  appeared  to  exist  but  one  feeling, 
— that  of  an  ardent  disposition  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  gracious  intentions  of  the  Prince  Regent.  The 
services  of  the  Duke  were  acknowledged  with  equal 
readiness  by  all,  however  wide  the  difference  of  their 
political  opinions  ;  and  his  exploits  were  compared 
with  those  of  a  general  with  whom  comparison  was 
indeed  glorious — the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

But  Marlborough,  said  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
house  of  Lords,  had  been  opposed  to  Louis  XIV.^  in 
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the   decline  of  his  power,  when  his   most  eminent 
officers  were  dead  or  unemployed,  and  when  Marshal 

illars  was,  perhaps,  the  only  very  great  general  with 

horn  he  had  to  contend.  Let  their  lordships,  con- 
tinued the  noble  Earl,  then,  look  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  opposed  to  Buonaparte,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  with  not  only  France,  but  Italy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula  at  his  command. 
Their  lordships  might  remember  what  was  the  state 
of  Europe  four  years  before,  when  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  nay,  the  whole  Continent  almost, 
was  on  the  side  of  France ;  when  nothing  remained 
of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  and  the  space  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  limits  of  Cadiz. 
Let  them  consider  the  situation  of  the  civilized  wprld 
at  that  period,  and  then  look  at  the  advance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  Torres  Vedras,  in  1810; 
let  them  follow  his  steps  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz,  and  the  brilliant  exploits  there  performed  ; 
let  them  then  follow  his  course  in  those  operations 
which  closed  with  the  battle  of  Salamanca  ;  let  them 
next  trace  his  steps  to  Vittoria ;  see  him  deliver 
Spain  and  Portugal  from   the  oppressor,  carry  the 

ar  into  the  iuAader's  own  territory,  and  at  last, 
plant  the  British  standard  in  Bourdeaux.  Let  them 
look  at  all  this,  and  say,  whether  the  renown  which 
was  gained,  had  ever  been  exceeded  or  equalled  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history. 

These  sentiments  were  responded  to  by  every  peer 
who  spoke ;  and  in  the  house  of  Commons  a  similar 
unanimity  prevailed.  It  was  there  proposed  by  the 
government,  that  an  annuity  of  10,000/.  should  be 
granted  to  the  Duke,  to  be  at  any  time  commuted  for 
the  sum  of  300,000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  ;  but  at  the  instance  of  those  who  had  been 
the  loudest  in  condemning  the  policy  of  continuing 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  amount  was  raised 
to  400,000/;  thus  making,  together  with  what  had 
been  formerly  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
the  nation,  the  sum  of  half  a  million. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  June, 
that  the  Duke  arrived  in  England;  nothing  could, 
however,  exceed  the  rapture  with  which  he  was  then 
received.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  his  scat 
in  the  house  of  Lords  ;  and  this  he  performed  on  the 
'28th  of  June.  The  ceremony  was  highly  interesting, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  render  it  more 
leasing  or  honourable  to  the  great  commander.  A 
considerable  concourse  of  persons  were  assembled 
below  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  jjcers  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Below  the 
throne  were  seated  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Countess  of  Mornington,  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  noble  Duke  ;  .<-everal  other  ladies  were  present, 
and  many  members  of  the  house  of  Commons.  His 
Grace  was  introduced  with  the  usual  formalities  ;  and 
as  he  had  not  been  in  England  since  he  was  first 
raised  to  the  peerage,  the  patents  of  his  creation,  as 
baron,  carl,  marquess,  and  duke,  were  severally  read 
one  after  the  other.  The  oaths  were  then  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  having  subscribed  the  parliamentary 
roll,  he  took  his  seat ;  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rose  to  address  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  as  voted  to  him,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  for  the  twelfth  time.  In  the  execution  of 
that  duty.  Lord  Eldon  said,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
calling  the  attention  of  his  Grace,  and  that  of  the 
noble  lords  present,  to  a  circumstance  singular  in  the 
history  of  that  house  ; — that,  upon  his  introduction, 
he  had  gf)ne  through  every  dignity  of  the  peerage 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow. 
Tliese  dignities  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for 
craiuent-and  distinguished  services ;   aud  for  the  same 


services,  both  houses  of  Parliament  had  bestowed  the 
highest  honours  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant — their 
unanimous  thanks  and  approbation.  The  glorious 
result  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  had  been  to 
achieve  the  peace,  the  security,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  country,  while,  by  his  example,  he  had  animated 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  enabled  her  governments  to 
restore  their  ancient  order.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
then  expressed  the  infinite  gratification  which  he  felt 
in  fulfilling  the  commands  of  their  lordships,  by 
informing  the  noble  duke,  that  they  had  unanimously 
voted  their  thanks  for  his  eminent  and  unremitted 
services,  and  their  congratulations  upon  his  return  to 
this  country.  The  duke  briefly  acknowledged  the 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  him,  and  observed,  that 
the  entire  confidence  which  the  government  had 
reposed  in  him,  the  ample  means  which  they  had 
intrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  the  cordial  assistance 
which  he  received  from  the  gallant  officers  who 
shared  his  campaigns,  contributed  powerfully  to 
those  successes  which  the  house  had  noticed  in  a 
manner  so  gratifying. 

In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  remuneration  so 
liberally  and  cheerfully  voted  by  Parliament  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
to  pay  him  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  bestow;  namely,  voting  him 
their  thanks,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  him  to  communicate  the  same,  and  to  offer  him 
their  congratulations  on  his  return  to  England.  The 
Duke,  in  reply,  signified  his  desire  to  express  to  the 
House  his  answer  in  person  ;  and  the  following  day, 
July  1st,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  At  about 
a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  the  Speaker  being 
dressed  in  his  official  robes,  and  the  House  being 
crowded  with  members,  some  of  them  in  naval  and 
military  uniforms,  and  a  great  number  in  the  court- 
dresses  in  which  they  had  attended  the  Speaker  to 
Carlton- House  with  their  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  upon  the  definitive  treaty  with  France, 
Lord  Castlereagh  acquainted  the  House  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  having  desired  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  the  House,  was  now  in 
attendance.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  now  admitted.  And 
a  chair  being  set  for  his  grace  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
bar,  towards  the  middle  of  the  House,  he  came  in, 
making  his  obeisances,  the  whole  House  rising  upon 
his  entrance  within  the  bar;  and  the  Speaker, 
having  informed  him  that  there  was  a  chair  in  which 
he  might  repose  himself,  the  Duke  sat  down  covered 
for  some  time,  the  Serjeants  standing  on  his  right 
hand  with  the  mace  grounded.  The  House  then 
resumed  their  seats  ;  and  his  grace,  rising  uncovered, 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him  in  deputing  a  committee  of  members  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return  to  this  country; — and  this 
after  they  had  animated  his  exertions  by  their  applause 
upon  every  occasion  which  appeared  to  merit  their 
approbation;  and  after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  favours  by  conferring  upon  him,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  noblest 
gift  that  any  subject  had  ever  received. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Abbot*,  who  had  sate  covered  during  its  delivery, 
then  stood  up  uncovered,  and  replied  to  his  grace. 
lie  spoke  of  the  splendid  triumphs  which  the  duke  had 
achieved,  and  of  the  feelings  which  they  had  excited 
in  the  minds  of  nations,  and  then  continued  in  these 
words : 

"  It    is   not,    however,    the   grandeur    of  military 
success  which  has   alone  fixed    our   admiration   or 
*  Afterwards  Lord  Cukhcster, 
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commanded  our  applause;  it  has  been  that  generous 
and   lofty  spirit   which   inspired   your   troops  with 
unbounded    confidence,   and  taught  them   to   know 
that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory  ; 
that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude,  which  in 
perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  or- 
dinary  minds,    stood,    nevertheless,  unshaken ;    and 
that    ascendency    of   character,    which,    uniting    the 
energies   of  jealous   and   rival  nations,  enabled  you 
to  wield  at  will  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires.     For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  be- 
stowed upon  you  by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for 
your  many  and  eminent  services,  you  have  thought 
fit  this  day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments  ;  but 
this  nation  well  knows  that   it  is  still  largely  your 
debtor  ;  it  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction,  that 
amidst  the  constellation  of  great  and  illustrious  war- 
riors   who    have    recently    visited    our    country,    we 
could  present  to  them  a  leader  of  our  own,  to  whom 
all   by  common  acclamation   conceded  the  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  when  the  will  of  heaven,  and  the  common 
destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the 
present    generation,   you   will    have  left  your  great 
name  and  example  as  an  imperishable  monument, 
exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at 
once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence 

of   this   country  among   the  ruling  nations   of  the 

earth." 

When  the  Speaker  had  finished  his  address,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew,  making  his  obeisances 

in  like  manner   as   upon   entering,    and    the    whole 

House  rising  whilst  his  Grace   was  reconducted  by 

tne  Serjeant  from  his  chair  to  the  door  of  tlie  House. 
Such    marks    of    honour    did    this    great    general 

receive  from  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, — 

from   each   the   highest  which  it  could  bestow.     It 

would  be  impossible  to  particularize  the  various  acts 

by   which  his   countrymen  in  general  marked  their 

gratitude  and  joy ;   one  of  the  most  memorable  was 

that  which  we  have  recorded  in  this  series  of  papers, 

—the     offering    of     the    Wellington     Shield.       But 

besides  these  he  had  other  rewards ;— those  arising 


from  a  consciousness  that  his  victories  had  been 
gained  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  the  high  powers 
intrusted  to  him  had  never  been  used  for  purposes 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  On  this  point,  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Southey  are  just  and  eloquent;  and 
we  know  not  how  we  can  more  appropriately  close 
this  subject  than  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
conclusion  of  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

"  In  Gascony,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name  was  blessed  by  the 
people.  Seldom  indeed  has  it  fallen  to  any  conqueror 
to  look  back  upon  his  career  with  such  feelings  ! 
The  marshal's  staff,  the  dukedom,  the  honours  and 
rewards  which  his  prince  and  his  country  so  munifi- 
cently and  properly  bestowed,  were  neither  the  only 
nor  the  most  valuable  recompense  of  his  labours. 
There  was  something  more  precious  than  these ; 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  high  and  enduring  fame 
which  he  had  secured  by  his  military  achievements, 
— the  satisfaction  of  thinking  to  what  end  those 
achievements  had  been  directed;— that  they  were  for 
the  deliverance  of  two  most  injured  and  grievously 
oppressed  nations;— for  the  safety,  honour,  and 
welfare  of  his  country  ;—!ftid  for  the  general  interests 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world.  His  campaigns 
were  sanctified  by  the  cause  ;— they  were  sullied  by 
no  cruelties,  no  crimes ; — the  chariot- wheels  of  his 
triumphs  have  been  followed  by  no  curses ; — his  lau- 
rels are  entwined  with  the  amaranths  of  righteousness, 
and  upon  his  death-ded  he  might  remember  his 
victories  among  his  good  works." 

Since  the  commencement  of  tliese  papers,  the  world  haa 
Imd  to  lament  the  dratli  of  the  venerable  artist,  Stothard, 
wlio  was  the  author  of  this  splendid  work  of  genius.  IIo 
had  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  establish  for  himself  a 
reputation  which  will  not  soon  perish. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SENLIS. 
Among  the  many  religious  edifices  that  boast  the 
name  of  Cathedrals,  there  are  few  less  generally  known 
than  that  which  distinguishes  the  little  town  of  Senlis, 
in  France.  In  all  probability,  one  half  of  our  readers 
never  heard  of  its  existence,  and  will  derive  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  fact  from  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine. It  certainly  is  not  a  structure  remarkafcle  for 
the  beauty  of  its  outward  form,  or  the  attractions  of 
its  internal  architecture  ;  nor- is  its  name  linked  with 
any  of  those  pleasing  associations  which  impart  so 
much  interest  to  buildings  richer  in  historic  fame. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  object  is  to  furnish  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  overlook  this  modest  cathedral,  however 
humble  and  unpretending  its  merits;  nay,  were  it 
even  deformed  with  positive  ugliness,  still  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  our  design  would  forbid  us  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence. 

Senlis  is  but  a  little  town,  standing  to  the  north- 
east of  Paris,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
According  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  French  terri- 
tory, it  formed  a  part  of  what  was  called  the  Isle  of 
France ;  it  is  now  comprehended  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  still  bears 
about  it  the  marks  of  its  antiquity,  in  the  remnants 
wliich  may  yet  be  traced,  of  its  old  fortifications. 
The  Romans  first  called  it  Augustomagus ;  but  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Silvancctum,  pro- 
bably, as  has  been  suggested,  on  account  of  the 
forests  which  then  surrounded  it,  and  which  have 
not  wholly  disappeared  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
modern  history  of  France,  it  is  not  entirely  destitute 
of  interest.  During  the  contest  between  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  the  celebrated  League,  it  sided  with  the 
monarch,  and  furnished  him  with  supplies  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  modern  town,  if  that  can  be  called  modern 
fvhich  has  nothing  but  what  is  antiquated  about  it, 
presents  very  few  attractions.  It  is  badly  built,  and 
most  of  its  streets  are  both  narrow  and  crooked.  A 
French  author,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  speaks  of  it  in  very  unprepossessing 
language ;  he  says,  he  never  saw  any  place  so  near  a 
great  capital  more  dull,  sad,  and  silent.  Its  cha- 
racter is  somewhat  altered  at  the  present  day,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  a  very  lively  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  industry  which  so  strongly  marks  some 
other  towns  in  this  portion  of  France,  and  carry  on 
several  manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
water  in  the  river  which  flows  close  by,  is  supposed 
by  them  to  possess  a  peculiar  quality,  that  renders 
it  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  the  washing  of 
wool;  "the  fact  may  be  doubtful,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  persons  are 
employed  in  that  branch  of  industry."  There  are 
also  several  establishments  for  bleaching,  which  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale ;  formerly,  indeed,  Senlis 
had  such  a  reputation  for  its  excellence  in  this  art, 
that  goods  used  to  be  sent  thither  for  bleaching, 
from  all  parts  of  France.  It  has  likewise,  cotton- 
manufactories,  besides  establishments  for  the  prose- 
cution of  other  branches  of  industry  ;  and  the  stone 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  furnishes 
the  material  for  a  considerable  trade.  The  number 
Bf  inhabitants  is  between  four  and  five  thousand. 

The  Cathedral,  of  course,  forms  a  very  prominent 
object  in  this  little  town.  Of  its  origin  and  early 
history  we  have  little  to  say,  for  scarcely  any  thing 
is  known   concerning  them.      The   French  writers 


themselves,  confess  and  lament  this  paucity  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  M.  de  Jolimont,  one  of  the  highest 
modern  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  the  one  who 
has  been  our  ctiief  guide  in  these  notices  of  the  Frenc:h 
Churches,  candidly  tells  us,  that  in  spite  of  his  most 
active  researches,  his  account  of  this  structure  savours 
overmuch  of  this  "  complete  sterility  of  documents." 

The  institution  of  the  Church  of  Senlis,  is  referred 
to  the  third  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  a  certain 
"  Saint-Rieul,"  who  visited  Gaul  with  the  renowned 
St.  Denis,  the  well-known  patron-saint  of  France, 
in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  inha- 
bitants. His  mission  was  attended  with  success ;  the 
Bylvanectes  became  Christians,  and  he  became  their 
bishop.  We  are  to  suppose,  that  under  the  auspices 
of  this  prelate,  the  first  cathedral  was  erected  ;  but, 
after  wading  through  the  usual  mass  of  miraculous 
legends,  we  lose  every  clue  to  its  real  history.  After 
being  kept,  for  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  in  utter  darkness 
as  to  every  thing  concerning  it,  we  at  last  find  our- 
selves on  more  solid  ground,  and  leai-n,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  existed  a 
cathedral,  which  soon  afterwards  met  that  too  com- 
mon fate  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  buildings,  destruc- 
tion by  lightning.  On  its  ruins  was  raised  the 
present  edifice,  though  by  very  slow  degrees  ;  indeed, 
its  appearance  indicates  the  lingering  nature  of  its 
construction,  for  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  various 
styles  which  prevailed  through  several  centuries. 

Our  readers  will  see,  by  a  glance  at  the  engraving 
contained  in  the  preceding  page,  that  the  exterior 
of  this  cathedral  has  very  little  that  is  splendid  or 
highly-finished  in  its  appearance.  The  character  of 
its  architecture  is  severe;  but  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  its  simplicity,  and  in  the  contrast  which 
it  offers  to  its  more  gorgeous  brethren.  Some  of  the 
French  writers  are  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
it;  they  see  little  in  it  to  admire,  and  speak  of  its 
style  as  being  in  the  worst  taste.  Tlie  traveller 
whom  we  noticed  before,  as  being  displeased  with 
the  town  of  Senlis,  seems  fairly  in  a  passion  with  its 
cathedral;  he  calls  it  a  mean  building,  and  one  of 
the  ugliest  gothics  that  he  ever  met  with.  The 
tower,  he  says,  is  lofty,  but  wanting  in  delicacy; 
— the  portals  are  in  the  very  worst  taste ; — and 
the  nave  is  so  short  as  to  form  scarcely  a  third  of 
the  church ; — in  short,  it  is  labour  and  stone  thrown 
away.  Others  of  his  nation  view  things  with  a 
different  ej-e.  M.  de  Jolimont  is  one  of  them ;  and 
he  says  that  if  the  Cathedral  of  Senlis  be  of  less 
general  importance, — if  it  be  less  sumptuous  in  its 
appearance,  and  built  in  a  style  less  uniform  and 
regular  than  other  buildings  of  its  kind, — still  it 
presents  much  richness  in  detail,  and  many 
things  highly  curious  and  interesting  in  its  different 
parts. 

The  principal  front  is  represented  in  our  view. 
It  is  rather  narrow,  but  perfectly  regular  in  every 
thing  excepting  the  towers;  these  were  necessarily 
dissimilar,  for  Senlis  was  a  suffragan  bishopric,  and 
was  not  entitled  to  that  "uniformity  of  towers/ 
which  was  confined  to  the  cathedrals  of  metropolitan 
sees,  to  abbey  churclies,  and  to  those  attached  to 
colleges  of  royal  foundation.  The  portals  are,  ag 
usual,  three  in  number,  and  decorated  with  th-; 
customary  profusion  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs; 
there  are  three  little  rose  windows,  but,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  these  are  placed  at  what  is 
called  the  last  stage  of  the  edifice.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  southern  of  the  two 
towers — which  is  remarkable  for  it  loftiness,  and  the 
elegant  lightness  of  its  architecture.  It  is  about  220 
feet  high,  and  as  it  surpasses  in  elevation  ali  the 
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neighbouring  hills,  it  Js  visible  from  a  great  distance. 
Like  the  rest  of  this  front,  it  is  faulty  from  its  nar- 
rowness; which,  besides  being  a  drawback  on  its 
beauty,  seriously  obstructs  its  utility ;  the  bells  have 
not  room  to  swing,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  been  broken  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  wall. 
The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  its  outward  form — simple  and  severe — 
exhibiting  an  absence  of  ornaments,  almost  even  to 
nakedness.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  size 
and  number  of  those  side-chapels  which  are  common 
in  the  French  cathedrals,  but  rather  a  rarity  in  those 
of  our  own  coimtry.  The  choir  is  somewhat  dis- 
figured by  bad  pictures,  which  are  little  ia  harmony 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building. 


There  is  one  tribe  of  caterpillar  called  Surveyors,  or 
Geometers,  which  walk  by  first  fixing  the  fore-feet,  and 
then  doubling  the  body  into  a  vertical  arch ;  this  action 
brings  up  the  hind  part  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  furnished 
with  prologs,  close  to  the  head.  The  hind  extremity,  being 
then  fixed  by  means  of  the  prologs  situated  at  that  part, 
the  body  is  again  extended  into  a  straight  line ;  and  this 
process  being  repeated,  the  caterpillar  advances  by  a 
succession  of  paces,  as  if  it  were  measuring  tlie  distance, 
by  converting  its  body  into  a  pair  of  coin\>asses.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  employ  this  process,  they  further 
provide  for  their  security,  by  spinning  a  thread,  which  they 
fasten  to  different  points  of  the  ground,  as  they  go  along. 

Many  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the  same  art 
of  spinning  fine  silken  threads,  whicli  especially  assist  them 
in  their  progression  over  smooth  surfaces,  and  also  iu 
descending  from  a  height  through  the  air.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  cabbage-butterfly,  is  thus  enabled  to  climb  up  and 
down  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  it  fixes  the  threads 
that  it  spins  in  a  zigzag  line,  forming  so  many  steps  of  a 
rope-ladder.  The  material  of  which  these  threads  are 
made,  is  a  glutinous  secretion,  which,  on  being  deposited 
on  glass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  very  soon  acquires 
consistence  and  hardness  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

Other  caterpillars,  which  feed  on  trees,  and  have  often 
'occasion  to  descend  from  one  branch  to  another,  send  out  a 
rope  made  with  the  same  material,  which  they  can  prolong 
indefinitely;  and  thus  either  suspend  themselves  at 
pleasure  in  the  air,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground. 
They  continue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread  as  they 
advance,  so  that  they  can  always  easily  retrace  their  steps 
by  gathering  up  the  clue  they  have  left,  and  reascend  to 
the  height  from  which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
drop.  O.  N. 

[Dr.  Rooet's  Bridgewater  Treathe.'^ 


The  Glojjk  Vot.vox. — This  extraordinary  animalcule  is 
of  a  globular  form,  and  usually  of  a  light-green  colour, 
tomelimes  of  an  orange-brown.  Tlie  envelope  is  composed 
of  a  diaphanous  membrane,  beneath  the  surface  of  which, 
are  dispo:,ed  at  equal  distances,  small  spherical  bodies  of  a 
green  colour.  The  proximity  of  these  tubercles  is  greater, 
the  younger  the"  specimen ;  and  as  these  tubercles  contain 
the  f-oloiiring  matter  of  the  animalcule,  the  young  always 
appear  more  coloured  than  the  old  ones,  as  the  transparent 
spaces  between  the  pustules  are  augmented  in  the  latter, 
and  spreail  over  a  greater  surface.  Within  the  parent  are 
often  seen  a  number  of  from  six  to  forty  smaller  ones,  and 
even  within  these,  when  about  to  be  excluded,  another 
generation  raaybeobscrved.  The  young  within  the  parent, — 
and  this  forms  the  most  striking  character  of  this  species, — 
may  be  observed  at  first  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  mem- 
branous covering,  but  long  before  their  birth  revolving 
freely  in  the  parent,  and  others  again  with  them.  At  length 
the  parent  globe  bursts,  and  the  young  are  slowly  evolved; 
when  this  is  completed,  the  parent,  like  tbe  fabular  phoenix, 
dies,  and  its  body  separates  into  numberless  parts.  This 
animalcule  moves  in  all  directions,  forwards,  backwards, 
up  and  down,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  bowl,  spinning 
irizontally  like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  sm(X)lhly  without 
r^iiiitr  itself  Its  diameter,  when  full  grown,  is  about 
1  of  an  inch,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  perceived 
l  vision.     It  is  found  most  abundant  during 

Hiriiii;   a.,il  summer,   in   pond*   and  stajjuant  water. 

Pkitcuapjj. 


THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

About  nine  leagues  west  by  south  from  the  Land's 
End,  Cornwall,  from  which  they  are  clearly  visible, 
lie  the  Scilly  Islands.  This  wild  and  romantic  cluster 
of  rocks,  many  of  which,  on  a  distant  view,  appear 
like  old  castles  and  churches  rising  out  of  the  sea, — 
although  scarcely  known,  except,  perhaps,  by  name, 
to  most  persons  in  this  country,  possesses  very  con- 
siderable claims  on  our  attention. 

These  Islands  were  known  to  the  ancietits.  By 
the  Greeks  they  were  called  Hesperides  and  Cassiterides, 
or  the  Tin  Islands,  probably  from  their  contiguity  t» 
Cornwall  (where  the  PhcEnicians  traded),  for  not  a 
vestige  of  any  ancient  mine  can  now  be  discovered 
upon  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  have  undergone 
great  changes  since  the  period  referred  to,  as  Slrabo 
speaks  of  the  islands  as  not  exceeding  ten  ii\  number, 
whilst  now  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
forty,  only  six  of  which,  however,  (for  the  greater 
portion  are  mere  rocks,)  are  inhabited.  These  are, — 
St.  Mary's,  which  contains  twelve  hundred  inhabitants ; 
St.  Agnes,  three  hundred;  St.  Martin's,  six  hundred; 
Trescow,  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  Bryer  *,  two  hun- 
dred; and  Sampson,  one  hundred  and  fifty  t;  making 
an  aggregate  of  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
inhabitants,  which  are  rapidly  increasing,  the  births 
greatly  exceeding  the  burials;  indeed,  so  healthy  is 
the  chmate,  and  so  robust  arc  the  people,  that  it  is  a 
common  sajing  amongst  the  Scillonians,  "  that  for 
one  man  who  dies  a  natural  death,  nine  are  drvicned." 
Cases  of  deformity  are  unknown. 

St.  Mary's  is  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
being  about  nine  miles  and  a  half  iu  circumference, 
and  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  as  large  a 
population  as  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  possesses  an 
excellent  harbour  and  pier;  and  carries  on  some 
trade,  vessels  to  the  value  of  £20,000  belonging  to 
it;  indeed,  twelve  fine  schooners  were  at  one  period 
launched  in  the  space  of  six  months.  The  hills  are 
rocky,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  great  height,  and 
are  enriched  with  mineral  ores.  The  valleys  are 
generally  fertile;  although  there  is  some  marshy 
ground :  the  island  contains  three  towns,  has  a 
custom-house,  a  garrison,  and  druidical  remains 
abound  in  several  places.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  St.  Mary's  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  be 
divided  by  the  sea. 

St.  Agnes,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  being  the  most  elevated  of 
the  Islands,  and  lying  directly  exposed  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  been  chosen  for  the*  erection  of  a  very 
high  and  strong  granite  light-house,  which  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre,  in  the  latitude  forty  degrees, 
fifty-three  minutes,  thirty  seconds,  north.  This 
structure,  which  was  built  in  1C80,  has  been  rendered 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  The  machinery  is  now  so  contrived,  that 
its  light  progressively  sweeps  the  whole  horizon  at 
intervals  of  three  minutes';  and  by  its  regular  inter- 
mission and  increase,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
every  other  on  the  western  coast.  There  is  also  an 
obelisk  on  the  island  of  Trescow,  which  is  almost 
as  valuable  a  sea-mark  in  the  day-time,  as  the  light- 
house is  at  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  most  western 
of  the  islands,  derive  their  chief  source  of  support  in 
winter  from  piloting  ships ;  whilst  in  summer  they 
cruise  about  the  channel  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 

•  Between  Trescow  and  Bryer,  there  is  a  very  commodious  and 
safe  harbour,  called  New  Grimsby,  much  frequented  by  coastmg 
vensels  iu  the  winter.  , 

t  .Scilhj,  wliich  gives  it?  name  to  the  group,  is,  singularly  enough,, 
one  of  tlie  smallest,  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent. 
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of  fish,  eggs,  vegetables,  &c.,  to  homeward-bound 
vessels.  There  are  five  boats  at  St.  Agues,  employed 
in  this  way,  each  sloop-rigged,  of  a  burden  of 
twenty-two  tons,  and  navigated  by  seven  or  eight 
men,  who  are  joint-proprietors  in  the  venture,  and 
respectively  share  the  produce  of  their  industry  on 
shore.  They  sometimes  run  on  these  excursions 
tliirty  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  in  case  of  the 
homeward-bound  being  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
mal<.e  tlieir  terms  accoriliiigly — tlie  market  being 
here  regulated  by  the  winds  alone. 

One  important  good,  however,  resvilts  from  the 
summer-cruises  of  the  Scillonians,  for  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  give  informatiou  of  their  situation  to  those 
vessels  which  have  been  driven  out  of  their  reckoning 
from  stress  of  weather  and  other  causes:  this  in- 
formation, we  are  told,  has  saved  many  hundred 
ships,  and  almost  numberless  lives,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  On 
this  ground  alone,  the  Scillonians  have  a  strong 
claim  on  the  generosity,  not  only  of  the  British  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner,  but  oh  the  Government  itself. 
And  this  leads  us  to  advert  to  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  history  of  these  wild  and  cheerless  rocks. 

"  In  1819,  from  a  combination  of  luifortimate 
circumstances,"  remarks  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  Land's  End  district  *,  "  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  such  extreme  distress,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  public 
in  their  behalf;  and  notwithstanding  the  difliculties 
of  the  times,  the  sum  of  9000^.  was  collected  for 
their  relief.  In  this  great  work  of  charity,  it  is  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  by  their  purse,  as  well 
as  by  their  writings,  performed  a  very  essential  ser- 
vice. The  funds  thus  obtained,  were  in  part  appro- 
priated to  the  relief  of  the  immediate  and  pressing 
distress  under  which  they  laboured,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder was  very  judiciously  applied  towards  the 
promotion  of  such  permanent  advantages,  as  might 
prevent   the  chance  of  its   recurrence.     A  fish-cellar 

•  To  which,  and  lo  the  communications  of  a  coirespoadcnt,  we 
have  to  confess  our  obligations  in  tlie  present  paper. 


was  accordingly  provided  in  the  island  of  Trescow, 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  and  curing  fish;  boats 
adapted  for  the  mackerel  and  pilchard  fisheries  were 
purchased,  and  others  were  repaired;  nets  and 
various  kinds  of  tackling  were  at  the  same  time 
liberally  supplied." 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
has  for  many  j'ears  had  a  Mission  established  in 
these  islands ;  but  it  has  long  been  felt  that  the 
Religious  instruction  of  these  islands,  which  as  a 
part  (if  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  yield  a  revenue  to 
the  Crown,  ought  not  to  be  left  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  any  .Society  whatever.  Memorials  have 
therefore  been  presented,  on  several  occasions,  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  earnestly  requesting  that 
some  public  provision  may  be  made  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  islanders  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  as 
the  obstacles  which  formerly  existed  were  removed 
on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  would  have  been  complied  with ;  but  the 
islands  still  remain  in  the  same  state.  In  the  winter- 
season,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  Rev,  George 
Woodley,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  sent  by  the 
Society,  and  resident  minister  at  St.  Mary's,  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  over  to  the  islands  alluded 
to,  in  consequence  of  the  boisterous  state'  of  the 
weather  for  many  weeks  together,  during  which 
period  the  people  are  left  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual 
instruction.  At  such  periods,  in  St.  Agnes,  the 
church-service  is  read  by  the  infirm  and  aged  school- 
master, who  is  described  as  being  nearly  deaf  and 
blind.  Our  correspondent  feelingly  alludes  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  people,  who  are  thus  deprived  of 
"the  one  thing  needful;"  and  we  trust  that  the 
present  allusion  to  the  circumstance  may  awaken  the 
desired  spirit. 

A  wide  field  then  still  remains  for  philanthi-opic  and 
Christian  exertion,  by  providing  requisite  moans  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Cliurch, 
and  by  enabling  the  Scillonians  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  their  locality,  as  for  want  of  proper 
boats  they  are  unable  to  extend  their  fisheries.  There 
arc  four  'Wesleyan  chapels  in  the  islands. 
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The  land  is  divided  in  small  jortions,  upon  tliu 
principle  that  as  great  a  number  of  persons  as  pos- 
sible may  be  benefited.  Some  do  not  possess  more 
than  a  single  acre ;  others  have  two  or  three  acres  ; 
but  none  cultivate  more  than  four.  The  lands  are 
all  held  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  excellent 
potatoes,  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  except  wheat,  which, 
although  anciently  grown  in  large  quantities,  has  not 
for  many  years  been  found  to  thrive  ;  bai'ley  bread, 
therefore,  is  in  general  use. 

Two  uninhabited  islands,  called  Gew  and  Annet, 
situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  St.  Agnes,  besides  sup- 
plying the  other  islands  with  fern  and  turf  for  fuel, 
are  extensively  used  for  grazing  sheep,  almost  every 
family  possessing  some.  These  animals  are  chiefly 
kept  for  their  wool,  with  which  the  women  make  tlie 
clothing  for  themselves  and  families.  The  sheep 
are  very  small,  and  in  bad  condition,  having  little 
else  than  the  Algie,  locally  called  hare-weed,  to  sub- 
sist upon ;  the  latter  constitutes  the  only  manure 
used.     Tlic  effects  of  this  weed  in  fertilizing  the  land 

e  surprising,  for,  altliough  fallows  are  unknown,,  it 

rely  fails  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  weed  are  burned  into  kelp  during  the 
summer ;  in  winter  it  forms  almost  the  entire  sus- 
tenance of  horses,  cows,  and  other  live-stock ;  for, 
as  no  land  is  left  in  grass,  the  cattle  may  be  said  to 
be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Rabbits,  wild- 
fowl, and  sea-birds,  abound  \\\tu\\  the  islands,  and 
a  great  quantity  and  variety  of  fish  are  taken  off 
their  shore;  a  portion  of  which  are  salted  for  winter 
consumption,  when  they  form,  indeed,  the  chief  food 
of  the  people. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  Scillonians  combine 
by  turns,  the  three  occupations  of  farmers,  fishermen, 
and  pilots  ;  the  latter  pursuit  is,  however,  the  most 
lucrative.  In  the  stormy  weather,  which  so  frequently 
])revails  on  our  western  coast,  and  especially  off  the 
almost  desolate  and  dangerous  rocks  of  Scilly,  they 
have  frequently  been  honourably  distinguished  for 
their  exertions  in  the  preservation  of  the  many 
vessels  that  have  been  wrecked  on  their  shores 
during  the  winter. 

The  commotion  of  the  elements,  during  a  storm  in 
the  Scilly  Isles,  is  certainly  most  awful.  Carrington, 
one  of  the  least  known,  though  among  the  best  of 
modern  poets,  thus  beautifully  alludes  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocky  isles  on  our  western  coast,  in 
storm  or  calm  : 

Other  sounds 

Save  those  of  shrieking  winds,  and  battliug  cliffs, 

Are  seldom  lieard  in  those  deserted  isles ! 

1  lie  spirit  of  desolation  seems  to  dwell 

Within  them,  and  although  the  sun  is  high, 

And  nature  is  at  holy  peace,  they  have 

Au  afipect  w-ild  and  dreary. — 

Hut  in  the  wint'ry  storm,  when  all  tliat  sea — 

The  terrihle  Atlantic,  breasts  their  rocks 

111  thund'ring  conflict,  the  unearthly  howl 

Might  almost  wake  the  dead. 

It  has  been  computed  that  not  more  tlian  six  days 
of  perfect  calm  occur  in  these  islands,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  ;  and  that  the  wind  blows  from  between 
S.  VV.  and  N.  W.,  for  more  than  half  that  period. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  equable  ;  and 
frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  With  little 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite, 
which,  however,  varies  in  its  formation,  and  is  of  the 
most  valuable  description.  Several  beds  of  Porphyry 
are  to  be  found  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  at  the  Lizard 
Point,  in  the  island  of  Trescow,  a  variety  of  granite 
occurs,  in  which  the  felspar  is   of  a  remarkably  pure 


white  :  this  might,  Dr.  Paris  conceives,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain. 

The  property  of  the  islands  is  at  present  vested  in 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which  it  reverted  in  1831, 
after  having  been  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
under  the  sway  of  the  Godolphins  and  Osbornes, 
Dukes  of  Leeds. 

The  civil  government  of  the  islands  is  chiefly 
managed  by  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  Court  of  Twelve,  in 
which  a  military  officer  presides.  This  court  is  held 
monthly  at  Church  Town,  St.  Mary's;  it  has  juris- 
diction in  civil  suits  and  minor  causes;  but  persons 
to  be  prosecuted  for  felonies,  and  other  criminal 
offences,  must  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  Cornwall  Assizes 
at  Launceston;  the  sheriff  of  that  comity,  however, 
has,  singularly  enough,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  islands. 

"  The  intensity  of  the  attachment  of  the  Scillonian 
to  his  native  rock,"  remarks  the  ingenious  writer  we 
have  already  quoted,  "  forms  a  striking  contrast  witli 
the  feelings  of  the  i-oving  inhabitant  of  an  alluvial 
country,  where  every  object,  it  might  be  presumed, 
was  calculated  to  excite  and  sustain  the  strongest 
attachment;  hut  the  principle  is  wise  and  universal ; 
the  plant  is  easily  loosened  from  a  generous  soil,  but 
with  what  dilliculty  is  the  lichen  torn  from  its  rock  !" 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  VI.  Heat.  Exl•ANSIO^f. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  heat  into  certain  bodies,  is  an  increase  of 
their  bulk.  This  is  termed  expansion.  The  rate  of 
expansibility  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies  is  very 
irregular ;  each  substance  possessing  this  property  in 
a  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  but  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  in  its  structure  and  general  character. 
Aeriform  bodies  expand  uniformly ;  that  is,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  or  quality  of  the  gas,  or 
vapour,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  if  all  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  equal  quantities  of  heat 
will  produce  equal  degrees  of  expansion. 

Tlie  change  of  dimensions  in  solid  bodies,  imder 
the  influence  of  heat,  is  comparatively  small.  In 
liquids  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  instruments.  Aeriform  bodies 
expand  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the  former. 
Their  enlargement  is,  therefore,  still  more  distinctly 
ascertained  from  observation  only. 

Of  solid  bodies,  we  have  already  mentioned  metals, 
as  being  the  best  conductors  of  heat ;  they  also 
expand  the  most  readily.  The  following  table 
exliibits  the  order  in  which  the  most  commonly 
known  metals,  in  their  solid  state,  expand.  The 
figures  denote  the  average  rate  of  expansion  ])ossessed 
by  each  metal  in  passing  from  the  temperature  at 
which  water  freezes  (32°)  to  that  at  which  it  boil* 
(2I2°.) 

Zinc  expands,  on  being  heated,!     ,    .,     e  u    „  ^ 

from  32°  to  212°     .     .     .     :|  T^th  of  its  volume. 

Lead tVt*^*  "  " 

Tin  (Cornish) tH"!  »  » 

Silver Tfo*^*  •>  » 

Brass T^t'i  »  » 

Copper T^i"!  » 

Gold  (standard) ^i?;'''  »  » 

Ditto  (pure) a  W-'^  "  " 

Iron ^is'''  " 

Ditto  (cast) -jir,tb  „ 

Steel -jiW-''  "  " 

Platinum »  jls*^^*  >>  » 
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Hence  it  appears  that  a  mass  of  zinc  etjual  to  1 13 
cubic  inches,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  will 
become,  on  being  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  equal  to  1 1 4  cubic  inches.  On  com- 
jjaring  this  resnlt  with  what  would  occur,  under 
similar  circumstances,  witli  platmura,  we  perceive 
that  the  expansibility  of  zinc  is  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  last- mentioned  metal.  It 
would  require  336  cubic  inches  of  platinum,  to  produce 
an  expansion  of  volume  equal  to  one  inch.  To  ascer- 
tain the  linear  cxi)ansion,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
its  lengtli,  of  the  respective  metals,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  by  3,  the  figures  below  each  line  of  the 
fraction,  termed  the  denominator.  Thus  :  we  find 
by  the  table,  that  cast  iron  expands  youth  (one  three 
hundredth)  of  its  volume  between  the  temperatures 
32="  and  212°.  If  we  midtiply  300  by  3  we  have  900. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  bar  of  cast  iron  whose 
length  at  32°,  is  900  inches,  will,  at  212°,  be  equal  to 
901  inches. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  expansibility  possessed 
by  different  substances,  is  highly  important  to 
architects,  surveyors,- and  general  artificers.  In 
adai)ting  iron  beams,  or  roofs,  or  gutters,  to  extensive 
buildings,  if  the  effects  produced  \ipon  the  metal  by 
changes  of  temperature  were  disregarded,  the  walls, 
and  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  would  be  subject  to 
frequent  disturbance,  if  they  were  not  entirely 
thrown  down.  In  the  construction  of  iron  bridges, 
and  in  laying  down  mains  for  conveying  water  or 
gas,  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  suitable  pi-ovisions 
for  the  difference  of  dimensions,  incident  to  variations 
of  temperature.  Clocks,  and  watches,  and  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  instruments,  are  all  liable 
to  occasional  inaccuracies,  from  the  cause  already 
noticed,  and  hence  some  exceedingly  bcautiftil  con- 
trivances are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  comjicnsating 
and  pi-eventing  what  would  otherwise  occasion  very 
serious  errors. 

To  the  expansion  of  bodies  when  suddenly  heated, 
and  to  their  contraction  when  heat  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  them,  we  may  attribute  many  of  the 
phenomena  which  daily  present  themselves  to  our 
notice.  Compared  with  some  other  substances,  glass 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  This  we  may  easily  prove, 
by  holding  a  piece  of  iron-wire,  say  two  inches  long, 
and  a  piece  of  glass,  the  same  size  and  length,  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  The  metal  will  become  too  hot  for 
our  fingers  long  before  the  glass.  In  fact,  by  the  aid 
of  a  Ijlow-pipe,  one  end  of  the  glass  rod  may  be 
fused,  whilst  the  other  end  is  retained  between  the 
fingers  ;  an  experiment  that  we  should  be  unable  to 
perform  with  the  metal,  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  suddenly 
poured  into  a  thick  glass  vessel,  that  part  of  the 
vessel  immediately  in  contact  with  the  water,  instantly 
expands,  whilst  the  other  parts  retain  their  ordinary 
dimensions.  The  result  of  this  unequal  expansion,  is 
a  fracture,  the  heated  ))ortion  of  the  glass  being 
forcibly  torn  away  from  the  other  portions.  A  very 
thin  glass  vessel,  under  the  same  treatment,  would 
not  be  broken,  because  heat  would  be  more  speedily 
communicated  to  both  its  surfaces,  which  would 
expand  equally.  A  plate  or  a  vessel  of  cast-iron 
will  be  fractured  in  the  same  way  as  glass,  although 
it  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  if  one  particular  part 
of  the  plate  or  vessel  be  suddenly  heated,  whilst  the 
other  parts  remain  cold.  Similar  effects  are  produced 
by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  on  vessels  constructed  of 
glass,  porcelain,  or  cast  iron.  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  servants, 
the  cast-iron  boilers  now  so  commonly  attached  to 
kitchen  ranges,  arc  fractured.     Whenever  it  is  found 


tliat  by  neglect,  or  accident,  the  wbole  of  the  water 
has  been  drawn  off  or  evaporated  from  an  iron  boiler, 
it  should  be  permitted  to  cool  previously  to  its  being 
re-filled ;  a  simple  expedient,  that  will  effectually 
prevent  its  being  broken  and  rendered  useless. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  exist  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  the  expansion  of 
solid  bodies  by  heat.  On  a  closer  examination,  these 
exceptions  will  be  found  to  be  so  only  in  appearance, 
not  rn  reality.  Among  the  apparent  departures  from 
what  seems  an  immutable  princiijle,  we  may  mention 
clay ;  certain  kinds  of  which,  when  used  by  them- 
selves, or  when  mixed  with  sand,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  and  tiles,  contract,  on  the  application 
of  heat,  up  to  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
contraction,  however,  is  evidently  due  to  the  separa- 
tion of  considerable  quantities  of  moisture,  which 
was  previously  combined  with  the  clay,  and  also  to 
an  entire  change  produced  by  heat  in  its  general 
character.  As  a  familiar  example,  we  may  refer  to 
the  porcelain  ware  in  common  use  ;  every  article  of 
which  is  made  larger  than  it  is  designed  to  be  after 
it   has    been    submitted   to   the   action  of  the  fire. 

Stone  bottles,  which  are  intended  to  contain 
certain  quantities  of  liquids,  are  frequently  found  too 
small,  notwithstanding  the  usual  allowance  had  been 
made  for  their  estimated  rate  of  contraction  in  the 
kiln.  Wood,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  which 
have  their  bulk  diminished  by  the  application 
of  heat,  mu-it  also  be  regarded  only  as  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  expansibility. 
Vegetables  contain  not  only  a  great  quantity  of 
moisture,  but  there  reside  within  them  certain 
volatile  resins  and  oils,  which  are  easily  dissipated  by 
heat.  Hence  ensue  changes  in  their  character,  as 
well  as  changes  in  their  form  and  size. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark  that,  in  the  instances  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  of  contraction  by  heat, 
the  respective  substances  so  acted  upon  do  not 
resiime  their  original  dimensions  on  being  restored  to 
their  ordinary  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  them,  for  the  most  part,  becoming  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  other  solid  bodies ;  additional  proofs 
these,  if  any  were  required,  that  an  important  change 
has  been  wrought  in  their  elementary  structure. 

The  expansibility  of  liquids,  is  greater  than  that  of 
solids.  By  a  difference  of  temperature  equal  to  1 80°, 
alcohol  (spirits  of  wine)  expands  -Jth  (one  ninth)  of 
its  volume.  Whale  oil,  in  passing  from  60°  to  212°, 
increases  nearly  -[•^th  (one  twelfth)  of  its  volume. 
Water  heated  from  40°  to  212°,  expands  rather 
more  than  ^nd  (one  twenty-second)  ;  and  mercury, 
from  32°  to' 2 12°,  ^\th  (one  fifty-fifth)  of  its  volume. 

Among  liquid  bodies,  there  is  one  remarkable 
exception  iu  favour  of  water,  to  the  otherwise  general 
law  of  their  expansion  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
their  contraction  by  its  withdrawment.  All  other 
liquids,  except  water,  diminisli  in  bulk  as  they 
become  colder,  until  they  solidify.  In  a  recent 
number  of  our  magazine*,  this  singular  phenomenon 
has  been  fully  explained.  It  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Almighty  wisdom,  blended  with 
infinite  benevolence,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to 
teach  us  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate 
the  laws  of  nature,  may  more  appropriately  be 
designated  the  laws  of  God. 

As  an  example  of  the  expansibility  of  liquids,  we 
need  only  refer  to  what  often  hapj)ens  with  the 
common  tea  kettle,  which,  if  quite  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  placed  over  a  fire,  will  discharge  a  portion 
of  its  contents  at  the  spout  or  the  cover,  long  before 
it  has  arrived  at  a  boiling  heat. 

•  See  Vol  V.  page  104. 
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Some  of  the  metals,  namely,  iron,  bismuth,  ind 
antimony,  possess,  in  common  with  water,  and 
solutions  of  crystallizable  salts,  the  property  of 
expanding  at  the  moment  of  their  becoming  solid. 
To  this  property,  in  iron,  we  are  indebted  for  the  sharp 
impression  it  receives  from  the  mould  in  which  it  is 
cast.  Antimony,  in  combination  with  other  metals, 
is  employed  with  a  similar  result,  for  printing-types. 
The  itnpressions  on  the  current  coin  of  the  i-ealm, 
whether  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  are  all  produced 
1)y  stamping.  Many  articles  of  plate  and  ornamental 
jewellery  are  also  stamped.  The  precious  metals, 
both  pure  and  alloyed,  contract  in  passing  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state.  If  they  were  cast  in  moulds, 
lliey  would  receive  impressions  that  would  be  indis- 
tinct and  imperfect. 

Aeriform  bodies  differ  essentially  from  solids  and 
liquids,  not  only  in  their  rate  of  expansibility,  but 
also  in  not  being  subject  to  the  same  irregularities. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  an  aeriform  body, 
whether  it  be  a  vapour,  or  a  gas,  simple  or  compound, 
all  are  obedient  to  the  same  law  as  re.sj)ects  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  all  expand,  in  an  equal  degree, 
y  the  addition  of  equal  quantities  of  that  subtile 
leinent. 

If  we  take  a  large  flaccid  bladder,  containing  a  few 
cul)ic  inches  of  air,  and  tie  it  securely,  on  placing  the 
bladder  iu  boiling  water,  we  shall  observe  a  vast 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  contained  air.  By  holding 
the  bladder  a  few  minutes  before  a  fire,  it  will 
become  still  more  distended.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  expansion  of  an  aeriform  body.  If  the  bladder 
be  placed,  in  its  expanded  state,  in  cold  water,  it  will 
)e  restored  to  its  former  dimension.s ;  the  air 
imparting  to  the  water  the  heat  which  had  been 
t  omporarily  united  with  it. 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies,  is  4^^fjth 
(one  four  hundred  and  eightieth)  of  their  volume, 
for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  :  480 
cubic  inches  of  air,  or  gas,  at  32°,  becoming  481  at 
?,V ;  482  at  34° ;  483  at  33°  ;  and  so  on  for  every 
additional  degree  of  heat.  To  this  susceptibility  of 
tliange,  by  every  variation  of  temperature,  we  owe 
much  of  our  health  and  comfort  in  the  open  air,  as 
well  as  in  our  private  dwellings.  The  currents  that 
prevail  out  of  doors,  and  the  ventilation  that  goes  on 
silently  within,  are  alike  dependent  on  the  changes 
to  which  air  is  subjected  by  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  certain  quantities  of  heat.  Air,  as  it 
becomes  heated,  ascends,  a  colder  and  heavier  cohimn 
flowing  in  to  supply  its  place.  On  this  principle  it 
is,  that  the  fire  burns  in  a  grate,  and  smoke  issues  at 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  that  the  stratum  of  air  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  or  public  edifice,  when  it  is 
inell'e(;tively  ventilated,  is  unfit  for  respiration,  and 
that  when  the  door  of  a  heated  room  is  open,  a 
current  of  cold  air  sets  inwards  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
a  corresponding  current  of  warm  air  sets  outwards, 
near  the  top.  As  air  expands  so  readily,  by  a  slight 
increase  of  temperature,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
place  fermented  liquors,  as  ale  or  porter,  in  stone  or 
glass  bottles,  near  a  fire.  Serious  accidents  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  bottles  thus 
incautiously  exposed  to  heat. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  forms  or  sizes  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  than  we  do  of  the  true 
nature  of  heat ;  but  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  liquids  expand  more  than  solids,  and 
aeriform  bodies  more  than  liquids.  In  solid  bodies, 
there  cxi.sts  a  certain  attractive  fore©,  by  which 
their  particles  are  held  together,  and  which  is  directly 
•  ■;  ,-ed  to  the  expansive  energies  of  heat.  We  may 
.nably  iofer  that  heat  operates,  either  by  pene- 


trating the  particles  of  matter,  and  increasing  their 
dimensions,  or  by  diffusing  itself  among  fliem  and 
separating  them  to  greater  distances.  Whichever 
may  be  the  exact  mo 'e  of  operation,  heat  has  to 
contend  with  a  more  powerful  antagonist  force  in 
solids,  than  in  liquids.  That  there  exists  among  the 
particles  of  liquid  bodies,  a  slight  attractive  force,  is 
evident  from  their  uniting  readily  in  drops.  As, 
however,  they  possess  this  property,  in  a  degree  very 
inferior  to  solids,  and  as  their  particles  have  greater 
freedom  of  motion  among  themselves,  we  may 
perceive  the  reason  of  their  yielding  more  freely  to 
very  slight  impulses  of  haut.  To  aeriform  bodies, 
considerable  quantities  of  heat  are  essentially  neces- 
sary. Their  very  existence,  either  as  vapours,  or 
gases,  depends  on  its  presence.  In  some  cases,  the 
heat,  thus  combined,  may  be  separated,  and  the 
vapours,  or  gases,  become  liquids  or  solids  ;  as  in  the 
transition  of  water  from  the  state  of  steam  to  that  of 
ice.  In  (Jther  cases,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means 
at  {)rosent  knowii  to  us,  to  abstract  fn)m  a  gaseims 
body,  the  heat  with  which  it  is  cofnbined,  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  produce  any  change  in  its  character. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  atmospheric  air. 
Aeriform  bodies,  by  their  intimate  union  with  heat, 
and  by  containing  in,  or  among,  a  given  number  of 
their  particles,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  cither 
solids  or  liquids,  are,  therefore,  of  all  bodies  with 
which  we  ai'e  acquainted,  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  receiving  additional  supplies  of  this 
penetrating  and  powerful  agent,  as  well  as  for 
betokening  its  entrance  by  a  simultaneous  enlarge- 
ment of  their  dimensions.  R.  R. 


There  is  a  branch  of  useful  training,  which  cannot  be  too 
lioedfuUy  regarded ;  I  mean,  the  education  that  chitdrcii 
give  themselves.  Their  observation  is  ever  alive  and 
awake,  to  the  circumstances  which  pass  around  them;  and, 
from  the  circumstances  thus  observed,  they  are  continually 
drawing  their  own  conclusions.  These  observations  and 
conclusions  have  a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  cha- 
racters of  youth.  What  is  imparted  in  the  way  of  direel 
instruction,  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  oflicial;  they  receive 
it,  often,  with  downright  suspicion;  generally,  perhaps, 
with  a  sort  of  undefined  qualification  and  reserve.  It  is 
otherwise  with  what  cliildren  discover  for  themsehes.  As 
matter  of  self-acquisition,  this  is  treasured  up,  and  reasoned 
U])on  ;  it  penetrates  the  mind,  and  influences  the  conduct, 
beyond  all  the  formal  lectures  that  ever  were  delivered. 
Whether  it  be  for  good,  or  whether  it  be  for  evil,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  is  priiiciiially  derived  from  its  own 
observation  of  the  actions,  the  words,  the  voice,  the  look's, 
of  those  tvith  whom  it  lives.  The  fact  is  unquestionably 
so;  and  since  the  fact  is  so,  it  is  impossible,  surely,  that 
the  friends  of  youth  can  bo  too  circumspect  in  the  youthful 
presence,  to  avoid  every,  the  least  appearance  of  evil. 
This  great  moral  truth  was  keenly  felt,  and  powerfully 
inculcated,  even  in  the  heathen  world.  But  the  reverence 
for  youth  of  Christian  parents,  ought  to  reach  iramea 
surably  further.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  set  no  bad 
example ;  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  show  forth  a  fjood 
one.  It  is  not  enfiugh  that  tliey  seem  virtuous;  it  is  indis- 
[lensable  that  they  be  so. 

The  Christian  parent  ought  to  be  a  living  exemplification 
of  Christianity.  His  house,  his  habits,  his  family,  his 
associates,  his  pursuits,  his  recreations,  ought  all  to  be  so 
regulated,  as  to  evince  that  religion  is,  indeed,  the  parent 
of  order,  the  inspircr  of  good  sense,  the  well-si)ring  of  good 
humour,  the  teacher  of  good  manners,  and  the  perennial 
source  of  happiness  and  peace.  Accustomed  to  live  and 
breathe  in  such  a  holy  atmosphere,  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  a  child  can  materially  go  wrong.  And  this,  in  the 
highest   sense   of  the   word,    is  incomparably   the   most 

vaUuiblc    branch    of    a    Christian    education. Bishop 

.Ikbb. 


Do  not  depreciate  any  pursuit  which  leads  men  to  con 
template  the  works  of  their  Creator, Southey. 
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THE    HART. 


TiiE  Hind  and  the  Roe,  the  Hart  and  the  Antelope, 
have  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  Orientals,  for  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  their 
eyes,  the  delicate  elegance  of  their  form,  and  their 
graceful  agility  of  action.  In  the  Sacred  Writings, 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  other  literary  compositions  of 
tlie  East,  we  frequently  meet  with  direct  references, 
or  incidental  allusions,  to  their  qualities  and  habits. 

The  Hart,  which  is  the  Stag  or  male  Deer,  is  one  of 
those  innocent  and  peaceable  animals,  that  seem 
made  to  embellish  the  forest,  and  animate  the  soli- 
tudes of  nature.  The  easy  elegance  of  his  form,  tlie 
lightness  of  his  motions,  those  large  branches  that 
seem  made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head  than 
its  defence ;  the  size,  the  strength,  and  the  swiftness 
of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  sufliciently  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  quadrupeds,  among  the  most 
noted  objects  of  human  curiosity. 

The  size  of  the  Deer's  antlers  is  in  proportion  to 
its  age,  and  they  are  shed  every  year  :  in  full-grown 
animals  they  arc  very  large,  and  give  an  expansion 
and  beauty  to  the  head  which  is  remarkably  striking. 
The  growth  and  extension  of  these  appendages  to 
the  head,  are  affected  by  several  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  Buffon  thinks  it  possible  to  retard  their 
growth  entirely,  by  greatly  retrenching  their  food. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  of  the 
difference  between  a  Stag  bred  in  fertile  pastures  and 
undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one  often  pursued 
and  ill-nourished.  The  former  has  his  head  ex- 
panded, his  antlers  numerous,  and  his  branches 
thick  i  the  latter  has  but  few  antlers,  and  the  expan- 
sion is  but  little.  The  beauty  and  size  of  their 
horns,  therefore,  mark  their  strength  and  vigour; 
such  of  them  as  are  sickly,  or  have  been  wounded, 
never  shooting  out  that  magnificent  profusion  so 
much  admired  in  this  animal.  Thus  the  horns  may, 
in  every  respect,  be  resembled  to  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, grafted  upon  the  head  of  an  animal.     Like 
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a  vegetable  they  grow  from  the  extremities  ;  like  a 
vegetable,  they  are  for  a  while  covered  with  a  bark 
which  nourishes  them  ;  like  a  vegetable,  they  have 
their  annual  productions  and  decay. 

The  Hart  is  a  ruminating  animal,  and  divides  the 
hoof ;  it  was  therefore  permitted  for  food  under  the 
Mosa'ic  law  ;  which  was,  doubtless,  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Israelites,  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Lebanon, 
Gilead,  and  Carmcl,  abounding  with  Deer,  and  thus 
supplying  them  with  a  rich  provision  of  food. 

Naturally  of  a  hot  and  arid  constitution,  the  Hart 
suffers  much  from  thirst  in  the  Oriental  regions.  lit 
therefore  seeks  the  fountain  or  the  stream  with 
intense  desire,  particularly  when  his  natural  thirst 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter. 
Panting  and  braying,  with  eagerness  he  precipitates 
himself  into  the  river,  that  he  may  quench  at  once 
the  burning  fever  which  consumes  his  vitals,  in  its 
cooling  waters.  No  circumstance  can  display  more 
forcibly  the  ardent  breathings  of  Divine  love  in  the 
soul  of  a  true  behcver ;  and  the  holy  Psalmist  has 
availed  himself  of  it  with  admirable  propriety  and 
effect,  in  the  description  of  his  religious  feelings, 
when  exiled  from  the  house  of  God.  As  the  hurt 
pantcth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  0  God. 

The  Deer  seems  to  resemble  the  Goat,  m  being 
remarkably  sure-footed,  and  delighting  in  elevated 
situations.  To  this  it  addscxtraordinary  swiftness, 
and  will  l)ound,  witli  agility,  more  than  fifty  feet. 

The  Hind  or  female  Stag,  is  a  lovely  creature,  and 
of  an  elegant  shape  :  she  is  more  fecljle  th;ui  tlie 
Hart,  and  is  destitute  of  horns.  S. 

[Scripture  A'o(uro(  i/islorj.] 
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.'50 
SKETCPIES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND   ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

FART  THE    TUUID. 


MULL.— EMIGRATION. 

On  our  return  to  Mull,  we  found  the  harbour  of  Tobermory 
in  consiflerable  bustle.  It  is  tlie  port  of  embarkation  for 
the  emigrants  from  the  western  Hiphlanrts  and  islands. 
Four  vessels,  laden  with  them,  now  lay  here ;  one  bound 
for  Quebec,  and  the  other  for  Nova  Scotia.  One  contained 
200  persons,  from  the  Loiifr  Island,  emisraliug  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ditfereuce  with  their  landlord.  They  had 
received  no  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  under- 
taking, from  any  quarter;  were  in  high  spirits,  and  much 
encouraged  by  the  accounts  which  they  had  received  from 
their  friends  who  had  preceded  them.  Near  Tobermory 
we  rnet  a  man  from  Ballochroy,  in  Mull,  proceeding  to 
embark  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  By  the  sale  of 
their  house,  two  cows,  a  horse,  and  the  rest  of  their  little 
property,  they  had  realized  a  capital  of  £40 ;  and.  as  the 
whole  expense  of  their  voyage  to  Cape  Breton,  amounted 
to  £'J.  for  the  passage,  and  £4;  10s.  for  provisions,  they 
calculated  oa  a  surplus  sullicient  to  enable  them  to  locate 
themselves  prosperously  on  their  arrival.  Tiie  former 
absurd  or  useless  regulations,  which  rendered  the  convey- 
ance of  emigrants  expensive  and  almost  impracticable, 
haVe  been  abolished.  Among  other  provisions,  it  was 
recjuired  that  each  individual  should  be  supplied  with  a 
large  allowance  of  meat  during  the  voyage,  calculated  on 
military  rations ;  a  diet  almost  unknown  to  most  of  the 
natives  of  these  regions :  and  pork  was  particularly  specified, 
though  as  much  abhorred  by  Highlanders  as  by  Jews. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  prevailing  prejudice  against 
emigration,  conspired,  with  motives  of  humanity,  to  induce 
thd  Society,  from  which  these  regulations  emanated,  to 
suggest  them  to  government. 

The  obstacles  to  Emigration  have  been  now,  in  a  great 
moasuie,  removed:  the  emigrants  are  healthy  on  their 
voyage :  generally  carry  out  sullicient  capital  to  enable  them 
to  settle :  are  located,  on  their  arrival,  whether  in  Canada 
or  in  the  United  States,  usually  among  their  own  kindred 
or  former  neighbours,  who  have  paved  the  way  for  them 
there :  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  arrangements  framed  for 
their  accommodation  by  government  or  by  societies.  In 
general  they  succeed  well ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  their 
habitual  indolence,  though  yielding  to  the  temporary  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  too  frequently  returns,  when  that  stimu- 
lant no  longer  operates.  Our  American  colonies  aflibrd  a 
bright  prospect  to  the  industrious  settlor.  The  advantages 
of  emigration  must,  however,  be  considered  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  individuals,  but  in  a  national  point  of  view. 

Emigration  has  been,  during  a  considerable  period,  a 
resource  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  as  of  all  poor 
countries.  In  former  timoa,  among  the  Scotch,  it  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  military  service ;  and  thoy 
supphed  troops  to  several  foi'eign  states,  and  contributed  to 
some  of  the  most  important  victories  which  have  inlluenced 
the  fate  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  noble  families  of  Sweden 
have  de-scended  from,  and  bear  the  name  of,  their  Scottish 
ancestors,  who  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  War 
constituted  almost  the  solo  employment,  and  offered  the 
sole  inducements,  to  the  Highland  clansmen :  for  thcra  the 
speculations  of  more  peaceful  adventure  possessed  no  charm. 
Lord  Selkirk  mentions  that  a  temporary  emigration,  from 
Inverness-shirc  to  Georgia,  in  17-22,  was  produced  by 
tempting  prospects  of  advantage ;  but  that  forty  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  followed  by  another. 

The  time  to  which  emigration,  for  the  purpose  of  settling, 
must  be  referred,  is  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
Highland  system,  during  the  early  and  middle  period  of 
tlie  last  century.  The  chiefs,  whose  power  depended  on 
the  number  of  their  clansmen  and  retainers,  and  who  were 
indemnified  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  partly 
by  low  rents  and  partly  by  military  service,  found  them- 
selves transformed,  by  the  operation  of  law,  into  mere 
landlotds ;  and  compelled  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  living, 
and  more  productive  management  of  their  estates.  The 
transition,  retarded  by  the  force  of  ancient  habits,  by  the 
tie*  of  relationshio  and  of  clanship,  by  humanity,  as  well  as 
by  indolence,  pri'Je.  and  prejudice,  occupied  a  considerable 
period ;  InvoK-irig  tfi6'  enlargement  of  farms,  (lie  ifitroduc- 


tion  of  sheep,  and  the  diminution  of  farm-servants,  useless 
retainers,  and  unprofitable  stock ;  and  unavoidably  caused 
the  ejection  of  a  large  body  of  people  from  their  former 
modes  of  employment  and  of  living.  For  these  it  became 
necessary  to  provide.  Emigration  immediately  presented 
itself  as  an  obvious  resource;  and,  from  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  adopted  at  intervals,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  and  islands,  till  almost  every  district  has 
created  a  corresponding  colony  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Its  effect,  in  retarding  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
population,  has  been,  however,  little  perceptible.  Lord 
Selkirk  observes,  in  1805,  in  his  letter  on  emigration, 
that  the  population  had  materially  increased,  both  in  the 
Long  Island,  which  had  contributed  the  largest  portion  in 
proportion  to  its  people,  and  in  Sky,  from  whence  about 
4000  persons  had  proceeded  to  America,  and  about  double 
the  number  to  the  Low  Countries,  between  1772  and  1791  ; 
and  Sky  has  continued  since  to  be  overburdened  with 
people!  The  roraiaeiicement  of  this  very  emigration  was 
witnessed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  suggested  the  following 
remarks,  indicating  his  ignorance  of  a  principle  which 
Mr.  Malthus  has  since  enrolled  among  the  fundamental 
truths  of  political  science. 

"  Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  of  wandering, 
which  spreads  its  contagion  from  valley  to  valley,  deserves 
to  be  sought  with  great  diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries, 
the  removal  of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succession  of 
another:  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of  an  inhabitant 
leaves  a  lasting  vacuity;  for  nobody  born  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  will  choose  this  country  for  his  residence; 
and  an  island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every  one  who 
is  discontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice  of  his  abode." 

The  inllucnce  of  the  change  of  system  on  population, 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Lord  Selkirk's  work. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  Highlands  whore  the  change  in 
the  system  of  management  has  advanced  so  far  towards 
maturity  as  in  Argyleshire.  In  Dr.  John  Smith's  Survey 
of  that  Country,  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
we  find  this  remark:  'The  state  of  population  in  this 
county,  as  it  stood  in  1755,  and  as  it  stands  at  present,  may 
be  seen  in  the  statistical  table.  Although  many  parishes 
have  greatly  decreased  in  their  number  of  inhabitants, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sheep-system,  yet  upon  the 
whole  the  number  is  greater  now  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  population  of  the  town 
of  Cambleton,  and  village  of  Oban,  which  have  more  than 
doubled  their  joint  numbers  in  that  period;  so  that,  if 
these  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  population  in  the 
county  will  be  found  to  have  decreased  considerably.' 

"  The  fact  is  curious  and  valuable :  the  population  of 
Argyleshire  has  not  diminished  on  the  whole,  yet  the  value 
of  produce  which  is  now  sent  away  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  much  greater  than 
formerly." 

The  unquestionable  result  of  the  substitution  of  order, 
economy,  and  judicious  and  well-regulated  employment  of 
the  resources  of  the  Highlands,  for  the  vicious  system 
which  it  superseded,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
wealth,  comfort,  civilization,  and  moral  improvement,  has 
been,  notwithstanding  the  partial  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation in  some  few  districts,  the  material  increase  of  Its 
total  amount,  which  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the 
statistical  tables.  Whether  emigration  to  foreign  parts  has 
been  necessary,  is  a  question  involving  several  conside- 
rations. Johnson  observed  to  Boswell,  upon  hearing  read 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  from  Georgia, 
where  he  was  employed  In  settling  a  colony,  to  the  Laird 
of  Coll,  dissuading  him  from  letting  his  people  go  there, 
on  the  assurance  that  there  would  soon  be  an  opportunity 
of  employing  them  better  at  home ;  that  "  the  lairds,  in- 
stead of  inijiroving  their  country,  diminished  their  people. ' 
Subsequent  experience  has  most  fully  proved  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  The  progressive  developement  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  has  since  afforded  employment 
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and  subsistence  to  a  population,  compared  with  which  the 
emigrants  form  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction. 

Lord  Selkirk  himself,  an  active  and  intrepid  personal 
promoter  of  emigration,  but  recommending  it  with  no  empi- 
rical partiality,  deemed  it  subordinate  to  the  primary  object 
of  improving  the  agriculture  and  the  fisheries;  yet  he  did 
not  apparently  foresee  the  very  ample  extension  of  the 
latter,  which  has  since  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Northern  Highlands,  and  of  Scotland  in  general. 
The  complaints  of  excessive  population  in  Scotland,  during 
the  last  century,  were  really  as  inapplicable  as  to  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  when  a  similar  change  of 
system  occurred ;  or  to  Ireland,  when  that  fertile  country 
was  thinly  peopled  and  wretchedly  cultivated.  Emigration 
was,  indeed,  materially  checked  by  the  demands  for  labour 
and  capital,  produced  by  the  increasing  attention  to  domestic 
improvement. 

The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  employed  the  whole  of  the 
[wpulation  which  he  ejected  from  their  glens,  profitably  and 
happily  on  his  coast,  which  previously  supplied  only  a  few 
cottagers  with  subsistence.  Several  other  proprietors  have 
acted  similarly.  Emigration  was  also  directed  to  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  by  the  growth  of  manufactures,  of  towns, 
and  improving  agriculture,  though  the  Highlanders  could 
be  brought  little  to  the  actual  employment  of  the  loom  ;  and, 
during  the  war,  it  was  stopped  by  the  demands  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  Yet,  as  the  developement  of  the  means  of  em- 
ployment could  not  invariably  coincide  with  the  progress  of 
the  change  of  system,  and  the  situation  of  estates  sometimes 
precluded  the  transfer  of  the  tenants  from  one  part  of  them 
to  another,  emigration  proved  eminently  advantageous  in 
preventing  an  accumulation  of  poverty,  misery,  and  crime, 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  those  disorders  which  occurred 
in  particular  districts,  and  which,  had  the  transition  been 
eflected  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  instead 
of  diftiising  itself  gradually  during  two  thirds  of  a  century, 
might  have  involved  the  kingdom  in  another  rebellion. 

The  circumstances  of  these  regions  have  been  now 
materially  altered.  The  Irish,  working  for  lower  wages, 
have  supplanted  the  natives  in  the  Lowlands ;  peace  has 
almost  put  an  end  to  military  recruiting;  and  the  con- 
sequent redundance  of  population  has  been  materially 
augmented  by  the  recent  failure  of  one  branch  of  employ- 
ment already  adverted  to,  the  manufacture  of  Kelp.  The 
peculiar  emergency  to  which  the  people  are  reduced, 
appears  to  justify  that  loud  cry  for  emigration  in  which 
landlords  and  tenants  join,  blending  with  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation  in  its  favour.  All  disinclination  to  it  has 
ceased.  The  agent  for  an  estate  on  the  coast,  near  Sky, 
assured  me  that,  in  a  single  parish,  there  were  jOO  persons 
anxious  to  proceed  to  America  ;  and  poverty  alone  restrains 
multitudes  from  embarking.  The  assistance  of  government 
is  desired,  and  the  occasion  deemed  appropriate.  But 
the  assumption  of  permanent  distress  as  the  result  of  this 
temporary  failure  of  a  valuable  resource,  the  only,  and  still 
inadmissible  ground  on  which  national  aid  can  be  solicited, 
may  be  fairly  questioned. 

The  precarious,  but  often  ample,  profits  of  the  kelp,  have 
counteracted  the  progress  both  of  agriculture  and  the  fish- 
eries. The  maritime  farms  which  yield  the  kelp  in  Orkney, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  have  been  notoriously  usually 
the  worst  cultivated ;  and  the  fisheries,  which  demand  the 
almost  exclusive  attention  of  those  employed  in  them,  and 
which  invariably  decline,  when  occupation  and  subsif.teiioe 
can  be  procured  on  shore,  have  also  suffered  from  the  kelp ; 
and  the  idle  lounging  habits  produced  by  the  mode  of 
employment  which  it  affords,  have  been  prejudicial  to 
industry. 

Let  the  proprietors  of  the  maritime  farms  bend  their 
attention  to  the  soil  and  to  the  sea,  profiting  by  the 
numerous  examples  of  successful  speculation  and  exertion 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  will  perhaps  discover  that  tem- 
porary distress  has  been,  in  this  instance,  in  conformity  to 
the  ordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  eliciting  good 
from  evil,  productive  of  substantial  benefit  both  to  them- 
•elves  and  to  their  tenants. 

That  emigration  to  America  may  still  continue  to  be 
;i'l'.  iitagcous  to  Scotland,  if  pursued  with  moderation,  and 
V.  '-.  .ut  extraneous  encx)uragement,  cannot  be  questioned. 
I'ii,  iL'h,  on  the  introduction  of  sheep,  many  landlords 
])i  .  I  !►<!  permanently  for  their  ejected  tenants,  others 
■I'l  i'li.d  the  temporary  expedient  of  placing  them  on  small 
aliotiuents,  upon  which  they  have  multiplied  and  become 
bunleiisome.  The  usual  result  of  negligence  and  of  mis- 
taken humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent, 


is  an  accumulation  of  paupers.  The  removal  of  the  supe? 
fluous  population  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  necessary,  how 
ever  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor,  and 
oppressive  to  the  people :  and  emigration  may  be  often 
resorted  to  under  such  circumstances  as  a  happy  resource, 
where  the  landlord  is  ready  to  contribute  his  assistance  to 
the  purpose. 

Of  the  beneficial  result  of  such  an  arrangement,  a  recent 
emigration  from  the  Isle  of  Rum,  efi'ected  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  landlord  and  tenants,  affords  a  striking  instance. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  account  of  it,  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  personally  engaged  in  it.  The  people  of  this  island 
were  an  indolent  race  of  gentlemen;  some  of  whom  had. 
held  commissions  in  the  Fencible  Regiments  ;  fishing  for 
their  amusement,  living  on  good  mutton,  lying  in  bed  in 
rainy,  and  on  the  grass  in  fine  weather,  and  paying  little 
or  no  rent.  At  the  time  of  their  emigration,  they  owed 
Coll,  their  landlord,  upwards  of  2000^,  which  he  could  have 
recovered  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  which  amounted  to 
double  that  sum.  But  he  not  only  declined  this  mode  oi 
indemnifying  himself,  but  contributed  6001.  towards  the 
emigration  of  the  poorer  class.  The  island  has  since  yieldet 
a  rental  of  800?. 

Emigration  should  be,  however,  regarded  as  affecting 
not  merely  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  that  of  the  new 
world  to  the  peopling  of  which  it  contributes.  And  may  it 
not  be  hoped,  that  the  continual  supply  of  families  nur- 
tured under  the  fostering  influence  of  our  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  *,  professing  generally  the  Protestant 
faith  in  its  purity,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education  denied 
to  their  forei'athers,  may  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  order, 
social  happiness,  and  Christian  knowledge,  through  em- 
pires yet  unborn?  And  is  the  expectation  romantic  and 
visionary,  or  rather,  is  it  not  warranted  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  pi^spect  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  awakens 
in  the  breast  of  the  enlightened  American,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  retaining  their 
ancient  language,  literature,  songs,  and  religion,  and  ani- 
mated by 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 

may  perpetuate  that  characteristic  liereditary  attachment  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  heroes,  and  their  martyrs, 
so  exquisitely  expressed  by  the  poet. 

O  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 

jMeet  nnise  for  a  poetic  cliild  ! 

Land  of  brown  heatli  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires  !  wiial  mortal  hand 

C'an  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Each  emigrating  family  may  thus  become  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain,  which  may  hereafter  bind  the  old  world  to 
the  new,  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  good-will  and  common 
philanthropy. 

The  following  extract  from  Stewart's  Sketches,  affords 
a  gratifying  instance  of  the  perpetuity  of  Highland  attach- 
ment, exhibited  by  some  emigrants  from  the  estate  of  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  corroborative  of  these  observations. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  the  first  detach- 
ment emigrated ;  but  so  far  are  they  from  entertaining  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  this  country,  that  they  cherish  the 
kindest  feelings  towards  their  ancient  homes,  and  the 
families  of  their  ancient  lairds;  their  new  possessions  are 
named  after  tlieir  former  farms,  and  tl'ieir  children  and 
grand-children  are  named  after  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
their  lairds ;  and  so  loyal  were  they  to  the  king  and 
government  of  this  country,  that  to  avoid  serving  against 
them  in  the  late  war,  several  emigrated  from  the  States  to 
Canada,  when  the  young  men  entered  the  Royal  Militia 
and  Fencibles.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  considerate 
treatment,  and  of  voluntary  emigration." 

LOCH  SUNART;  STRONTIAN:  CONNAL  FERRY; 

BALLYHULISH  :    GLENCO :     DEVILS 

STAIR-CASE;  LOCH  LEVEN. 

Leaving  Mull  we  ascended  Loch  Sunart  to  Sfrontian. 
Our  rowers,  two  boys,  who  supported  their  ])arents  by  their 
industry,  belonged  to  a  family  exhibiting  the  peculiarity  of 
appearance  which  distinguished  the  Swiss  Albiiiesses  who 
some  years  ago  visited  this  country, — white  hair  and  red 
ferret  eyes. 
Loc  u  S  u.NAKT,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  twenty 

•  Esto  pcrpetua, 
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miles,  affords  tlie  Taried  prospects  of  river-socnery,  deriving 
much  beauty  Irom  the  frequent  indentations  of  the  coast, 
and  th.e  occasional  profusion  of  wood,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Ardnamurchan,  which  it  separates  from  Morvern. 
Mingary  Castle,  at  its  entrance,  occupies  a  commanding 
position.  The  neat  cottages  near  Strontian,  built  of  sub- 
stantial granite,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  creepers, 
contrasted  with  the  turf  huts  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mingled, indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor. This  improved  taste  in  building  is  perceptible 
in  the  cottages  of  several  of  the  landlords  in  Appin  and  its 
neighbourhood :  it  is  not  more  expensive  than  the  old  rude 
style  of  construction,  and  whilst  ornamental,  animates  the 
proprietor  with  the  consciousness  of  that  paternal  care  of 
_us  tenants,  which  proves  its  own  reward,  and  the  tenants 
with  self-resi)ect  and  a  regard  to  cleanliness,  incompatible 
with  the  fdthy  and  slovenly  habits  almost  inseparable 
from  their  old  and  often  wretched  dwellings.  The  turf 
cottage  is  by  no  moans  necessarily  a  hovel ;  its  walls,  the 
growth  of  the  soil,  are  often  proof  against  the  roughest 
winds  and  heaviest  rain  :  and  its  interior  may  be  the 
abode  of  cleanliness  and  independence.  But  the  ditiiculty 
of  preserving  it  from  diIapi<lation  and  dirt,  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  building  of  more  durable  material, 
and  requires  attention  and  industry  rarely  found  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry. 

At  Strontian  is  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Riddell,  the 
proprietor  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  district  of  Ardna- 
murchan. Its  population,  scattered  over  the  islands,  or 
gathered  in  groups  along  the  coasts,  was  formerly  much 
neglected :  but  the  joint  efforts  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  the 
Gaelic  School  Society,  have  been  beneficially  felt:  and  two 
parliamentary  churches  will  soon  supply  the  deficiency 
of  spiritual  instruction.  Some  remains  of  former  eccle- 
siastical structures  may  be  traced  on  an  island  in  a  small 
lake  embosomed  in  the  mountains,  still  hallowed  by  the 
Catholics.  The  people  of  Ardnamurchan  are  distinguished 
by  their  attachment  to  their  native  soil:  Sir  .James  Riddell 
has  endeavoured,  like  his  neighbour  of  Coll,  to  counteract 
the  practice  of  smuggling  to  which  they  are  addicted,  by 
banishment  from  their  homes  to  less  hospit.able  parts  of 
his  estate ;  but  with  little  success :  Smuggling,  like 
drinking,  being  a  propensity  scarcely  curable  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  indulging  it.  Of  the  estimate  of  the 
moral  guilt  of  smuggling,  found  in  these  parts,  a  proof  was 
afforded  to  me  by  the  remark  made  by  my  guide  from 
Fort  William  to  Arisaig,  whilst  pointing  out  a  glen  near 
the  road-side,  notorious  for  the  practice  of  the  illicit 
distillation  of  spirits :  "Oh,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  in  reply  to 
an  observation  on  its  baneful  tendency,  "  we  do  not  reckon 
men  ba<l  in  this  country,  who  engage  in  this  trade :  we 
consider  it  only  forcing  the  laws  !"  But  lately  the  illegal 
distillers  of  the  wild  district,  between  Lochs  Lomond  and 
Long,  marched  through  Dumbarton,  preceded  by  a  piper, 
carrying  their  kegs  in  triumph,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
police.  The  pernicious  distinction  between  offences  against 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to  which  the 
housebreaker  and  highwayman  might  appeal  in  vindication 
of  their  crime,  as  justly  as  the  smuggler,  is  unfortunately 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  is 
current  on  our  own  coasts;  and  the  rich  who  sanction  the 
practice  by  their  participation  or  connivance,  are  responsible 
in  part,  not  only  tor  the  guilt  incurred,  but  for  the 
miserable  sophistry  by  which  so  many  are  tempted  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

The  lead-mine  of  this  district  affords  employment  and 
support  to  a  considerable  population,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  strontian  first  dis- 
covered in  it. 

A  parliamentary  road  proceeds  between  steep  and  lofty 
ridges  to  Loch  Linnhe,  and  under  the  mountains  of 
Arilgowar  to  the  Connal  Ferry.  On  setting  foot  on  the 
opposite  shore  we  enter  a  region  remarkable  for  its  striking, 
varied,  and  contrasted  interest.  Ash  and  other  trees  enrich 
the  scenery  between  the  Ferry  and  Ballyhulish,  at  which 
spot  the  channel  of  Loch  Leven  forms  a  rapid,  so  narrow 
anil  powerful,  as  to  expel  the  salt  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lake.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  near  to  it  ;  a 
gentleman  des<'ended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin.  The  Stewarts  were  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  a  large  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  displaced  by 
the  Campbells,  a  clan  of  Lish  extraction,  who  were  con- 
sequently h)ng  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  designated 
•  greedy,"  in  baring  gradually  obtained  possession  of  nearly 
tho  whole  county.    The  branch  of  Appin  was  regarded  as 


the  head  of  the  Episcopalians  in  this  part  of  Scotland ; 
the  body  of  Christians  to  which  that  family  belonged,  and 
which  prevails  as  far  as  Fort  William.  The  chapel  in  ibat 
))lace  may  be  considered  the  outpost  of  episcopacy  on  this 
side  of  Scotland. 

The  house  of  Appin,  the  residence  of  this  family,  was 
purchased  some  years  ago  by  a  stranger :  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  its  ancient  proprietor  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  from  open  displeasure  at  the  sale. 

At  Ballyhulish  the  slate-quarries  divert  the  attention 
awhile  to  the  bustle  and  industry  of  a  crowded  population. 

But  the  eye  is  more  forcibly  attracted,  and  the  imagina- 
tion engrossed,  by  the  picturesque  beauty  and  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  now  opens  on  the  view,  and 
by  the  dismal  tragedy  which  it  recalls  to  remembrance.  St. 
Mungo's  Island,  the  cemetery  of  Glenco,  is  the  repository 
of  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  No  memorials 
of  them  can  be  discovered :  a  ruined  cha])cl  contains  some 
monuments,  one  of  which  offers  an  innocent  exhibition 
of  vanity,  which  may  be  justified  by  many  a  splendid  pre- 
cedent, and  rescues  effectually  from  oblivion  an  achievement 
which  history  has  passed  over  in  silence.  It  boars  the 
representation,  very  well  sculptured,  of  a  dragoon  struck 
from  his  charger  by  a  Highlander  armed  with  sword  and 
target :  above  it  is  the  name  of  Duncan  Davidson,  and 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription :  "  The  fate  of  an 
English  dragoon  who  attacked  Duncan  Davidson  at  the 
battle  of  Preston  Panns,  where  he  fought  under  Prince 
Charles  Stuart." 

The  prospect  embraces  on  one  side  the  shores  of  Loch 
Leven,  rock,  knoll,  and  wood-land,  extending  in  beautiful 
perspective  to  bare  and  lofty  heights :  and  on  the  other  a 
rich  valley  terminated  by  the  sombre  and  majestic  preci- 
pices of  Glenco.  The  entrance  to  this  celebrateil  pass 
through  a  long  and  stately  avenue  of  forest-trees,  corn-fields, 
rich  meadows,  copse  and  wood,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  barren  and  stony  region  which 
extends  beyond  to  its  further  extremity,  and  whicli,  insepa- 
rably associated  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  the 
barbarous  transaction  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  suggests  to 
tho  imagination  "  the  curse  of  barrenness"  as  the  penalty 
of  the  guilt  incurred.  Some  huts  occupy  the  site  of  the 
abodes  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  who 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  soldiers  who  had 
partaken  of  their  hospitality.  The  infamy  of  this  atrocious 
deed,  perpetrated  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  Highland  system  of  retaliation  and  warfare,  is 
divided  between  the  immediate  actors  and  the  government 
of  King  William  who  sanctioned  it.  The  remembrance  of 
it  would  have  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  most  feeble  and 
apathetic  people :  but  in  the  fiery  and  tenacious  bosom  of 
the  Highlanders  it  wrought  the  settled  and  deadly  purpose 
of  revenge:  and  to  the  frequent  and  bloody  harvests,  reaped 
by  King  William's  guiltless  successors,  the  seed  sown  on 
that  fatal  day  contributed  its  share.  The  pass  ascends 
between  dark,  lofty,  and  jirecipitous  ridges,  of  which  the 
prominent  and  only  picturesque  feature  is  a  single  round 
rocky  peak,  towering  nobly  above  the  rest.  It  chanced  at 
the  moment  of  my  passing  to  derive  additional  sublimity 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  solitary  ray  piercing  the  clouds 
which  brooded  over  its  summit,  and  drawing  forth  at  its 
base  the  vivid  lustre  of  a  plot  of  green  grass  into  brilliant 
contrast  with  the  noon-day  twilight  of  thevallev.  A  single 
farm-house  relieves  the  unvaried  barrenness  of  the  ujipor 
part  of  the  pass.  The  road,  the  military  route  through 
Tyndrum,  winds  its  way  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent, 
when  the  dismal  moor  of  Rannock  opens  on  the  view:  the 
Kings  House,  a  solitary  inn,  appearing  like  a  caravansera 
in  the  desert. 

The  descent  to  Loch  Leven  from  the  Moor,  which  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  significantly  called  the  Devil's  Stair- 
case, is  tedious  and  difficult,  down  the  almost  precipitous 
side  of  a  deej)  ravine,  through  which  the  river  Leven 
foams  and  tumbles,  in  its  rapid  progress  from  a  hiil-cncir- 
cled  basin  to  the  lake,  rolling  smoothly  during  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  over  a  rich  and  inhabited  valley.  Two 
men  passed  us  as  we  approached  the  lake,  one  of  whom 
bore  on  his  shoulder  a  keg  of  spirits,  whilst  the  other,  who 
gently  whispered,  as  he  hurried  by,  that  he  would  speedily 
join  us,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  guide  as  the  boatman 
who  had  engaged  to  await  us  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lake.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vey a  smuggler  to  the  public-house  in  the  valley,  and  so 
well  was  he  entertiiincd,  that  he  remained  carousing  during 
an  hour,  when,  as  the  evening  was  cold,  and  wc  w^re  tor- 
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tnciited  by  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  raidpres,  the 
musr|uitoes  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  I  pushed  off,  and  taking 
one  oar,  and  my  guide  the  other,  wo  completed  a  laborious 
days  journey  with  a  pull  to  Ballyhulish;  but  it  was  fortu- 
nately one  of  those  nights  which  Byron  happily  describes 
as  "  not  made  for  slumber."  A  bright  moon  now  illumi- 
nated the  wild  set|uestered  recesses  of  the  lake ;  and, 
as  wo  passed  &t.  Mungo's  Island,  about  midnight,  its 
beams,  retlectcd  from  the  water,  and  from  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  cemetery,  heightened  by  contrast  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  the  peaks  of  Glenco,  as  they  rose 
once  more  abruptly  on  the  view,  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  intermediate  valley,  whilst  a  solitary  light  on  the 
opiwsito  shore  indicated  the  dwellings  of  the  quarriers 
of  Ballyhulish,  now  resting  from  their  labour.  A  scene  of 
more  perfect  stillness  or  magic  splendour  I  scarcely  recol- 
lect. Byron  has  supposed  the  mountains  rejoicing  over 
the  birth  of  a  young  eartnquake ;  it  re(|uircd  a  far  less 
vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  them  now 
delighting  in  the  transient  cessation  of  that  "  groaning 
and  travailing  of  creation,"  which  admits  of  little  respite 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  these  stormy  regions.  The 
rapid  of  Ballyhulish  had  well  nigh  hurried  us  past  our 
landing-place.  The  smuggler  arrived  in  due  time,  chafing 
with  rage,  which  he  found  it  convenient  to  suppress,  having 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  by  a  rough  walk  of 
ten  miles,  along  the  pathless  shore  of  the  lake. 

FORT  WILLIAM:  GLEN  FINNAN;  PRETENDER; 

LOCH  AYLORT;  OAKS;  BORRODALE  ; 

ARISAIG;  FERRY. 

The  road  to  Fort  William  offers  little  beauty.  This 
•mall  town  was  originally  built  by  James  the  Sixth,  with  the 
intention  of  civilizing  the  Highlands,  Campbelltown  and 
Stornaway  having  been  made  boroughs  with  the  same  view. 
The  fort  was  erecteil  by  Cromwell,  and  was  then  called  the 
parrison  of  Inverlochy,  being  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
20,000  men.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  by  King 
William,  from  whom  it  derived  its  present  name.  "  The 
fort,"  (says  Dr.  MaccuUoch,)  "  is  not  dismantled  nor 
absolutely  abandoned,  as  was  intended;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  steadiness  of  character,  and 
contempt  of  idle  clamour,  having  opposed  this  design,  as 
to  all  the  Highland  garrisons." 


To  Cromwell's  soldiers  the  Highlanders  are  indebted  for 
teaching  them  the  use  of  kale,  and  some  other  benefits 
resulting  from  superior  civilization.  Fort  William  has 
derived  advantage  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  the  greatly-increased  intercourse  w  ith  the  High- 
lands. It  contains  now  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Kirk,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
neighbouring  ancient  castle  of  Inverlochy  offers  a  striking 
foreground  to  the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Nevis.  Dr.  MaccuUoch 
assigns  its  erection  to  the  time  of  Edward. 

The  road  from  Fort  William  to  Arisaig  is  excellent, 
offering  a  rich  variety  of  very  beautiful  scenery.  The 
church  of  Kilmalie,  the  parish  which  includes  Fort  William, 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  This 
parish  is  sixty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  com- 
prising seventy  miles  of  sea-coast.  The  cemetery  contains 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
of  the  92nd  regiment,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  bearing  a 
spirit-stirring  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
This  is  the  country  of  the  Camerons,  a  clan  associated  with 
romantic  and  glorious  recollections.  A  few  miles  distant, 
on  the  western  bank  of  Loch  Lochy,  is  Auchnagary,  the 
residence  of  Lochiel,  the  chief  of  the  clan ;  and  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Eil,  the  road  to  Arisaig  passes  Fassafern, 
the  residence  of  his  relation.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  Pennant 
has  celebrated  the  heroism  of  Lochiel's  ancestor,  the  great 
Sir  Ewen,  who  emulating  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
"  gallant  and  chivalrous  Montrose,"  whom  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  his  model,  was  the  last  chieftain  who  capitu- 
lated with  Monk,  the  commander  of  Cromwell's  army,  and 
afterwards  faithful  to  the  race  of  Stuarts,  though  not  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  constitutional  monarchy,  fought  in 
his  old  age  under  their  falling  banner  at  Killikrankie. 
The  interview  of  his  descendant,  Lochiel,  with  (he  Pro- 
tender,  Charles  Stuart,  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  brought 
the  young  adventurer  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  which  in- 
stantly involved  him  in  the  calamities  of  the  Rebellion, 
recalls  the  sacrifice  of  sound  sense  and  strong  conviction, 
to  the  resistless  impulse  of  innate,  but  mistaken  loyalty 
and  chivalrous  devotion.  It  was  amongst  such  spirits  that 
the  commanding  genius,  Chatham,  souirlit,  and  Ibund,  the 
hardy  patriotism,  which,  like  our  native  oak  is  the 
growth  of  centuries. 

The  name  of  Cameron  is  now  no  longer  blended  only  wjth 
local  and  romantic  exploits,  or  dubious  renown,  but  has  been 
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associated,  by  our  proudest  records  and  loftiest  minstrelsy, 
wi'h  the  most  splcmlid  triumphs  of  the  nation.  The  bloody 
wreatli  won  by  the  descendant  of  Lochiel  at  AVatcrloo,  was 
bound  by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign,  George  the  Fourth, 
around  the  hoary  brows  of  his  sire,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  at  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  on  account 
of  his  son's  services. 

Glen  Finnan  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel,  a  long  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  is  the  spot 
nt  which  the  Pretender  raised  his  standard.  A  monument, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event,  has  been  erected  here  by 
the  late  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Glenaladale.  The  road  from 
hence  passes  through  scenery  variegated  with  broken  and 
rugged  rocks,  copse,  woods,  and  bare  tracts  of  heather,  in- 
tersi)ersed  with  nunieious  small  lochs,  some  of  which  are 
adorned  with  exquisitely  beautiful  islets,  waving  with 
graceful  foliage,  and  then,  winding  through  a  wooded 
defile,  skirts  the  bays  and  promontories  of  Loch  Ayloch, 
under  bare  and  towering  heiglits,  amidst  a  rich  profusion 
of  oak,  ash,  and  birch,  shrouding  tho  rugged  outline  of  the 
coast,  and  dipping  their  branches  into  the  sua. 

On  what  accidents  may  depend  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  !  II ad  the  storm  which  befel  Dr. 
Johnson,  off  this  coast,  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  in 
one  of  its  delicious  natural  harbours,  he  would  have 
imagined  himself  transported  to  some  enchanted  land,  and 
tho  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  of  liasselas  would 
have  been  taxed  to  portray  the  reverse  of  that  picture 
which  he  has  drawn,  of  the  dreariness  of  this  country. 

The  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Southern  Hebrides,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  their 
having  been  once  much  overgrown  with  oak;  whilst  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  covered  with  fir.  The  bog-timber 
found  on  the  coast  is  usually  that  of  oak;  whilst  in  tlie  in- 
terior it  is  of  fir:  alder  prevailing  naturally  along  the  water- 
courses. The  destruction  of  the  ancient  forests  is  roundly 
attributed,  by  tradition,  to  the  Danes,  the  formidable  foes 
who,  during  so  many  centuries,  harassed  Scotland  by  per- 
petual descents ;  and  doubtless,  they,  like  the  Romans  in 
England,  and  other  invaders,  extirpated,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  forests,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  fastnesses  of  the 
natives.  The  winds  accelerated  the  devastation  which  had 
thus  commenced,  especially  the  south-west,  appropriately 
called,  in  Cornwall,  the  south-west  shears  ;  its  destructive 
influence  being  attested  by  the  direction  in  which  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  in  the  bogs  are  generally  found  lying,  from 
south-west  to  north-east  :  and  the  progress  of  population 
and  of  cultivation,  has  unfortunately  consummated  the  rava- 
ges thus  produced  by  hostile  or  physical  aggression.  The 
disturbed  state  of  these  regions,  precluded  the  landed 
pro|)rietors  from  adorning  their  estates,  or  enriching  them 
with  limber,  which  might,  ere  it  reached  its  proper  growth, 
fall  beneath  tho  axe  of  an  invader :  hence  the  almost 
total  deficiency  of  those  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  those 
"tall  ancestral  trees,"  which  dignify  the  seats  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  and  are  protected  by  them,  with 
hereditary  veneration;  and  unfortunately,  unaccustomed  to 
reganl  trees  as  essential  to  the  beauty  or  value  of  an  estate, 
.tlicir  descendants  have  hitherto  little  cherished  those  oaks 
which  nature  has  reared  in  sheltered  parts,  where  unmo- 
lested. The  speedily  accruing  profit  yielded  by  the  bark 
of  the  oak,  the  tree  being  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
stripping  off  its  bark,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  inland, 
and  of  twenty-four  years  on  the  coast,  the  difference  of 
exposure  occasioning  the  variety  in  the  comparative 
growth,  offers  immediate  temptation  to  prevent  its  further 
progress.  In  some  places  in  the  west,  the  tenants  retain,  in 
virtue  of  a  servitude,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  privilege 
of  cutting  down  the  wood,  for  tiie  purpose  of  building  their 
boats.  The  Iron  Furnaces  of  Bunawe  have  devastated  the 
wooded  pass  of  Awe,  and  the  neighbouring  heights.  So 
many  conspiring  causes  have  necessarily  almost  denuded 
Scotland  of  its  oak.  Of  tho  ancient  oak-forests,  the 
remains  yet  growing  are  very  scanty.  Dr.  Macculloeh 
discorered  two  trunks  of  oak,  in  Glen  Etive,  the  circum- 
ference of  one  of  which  was  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  other, 
twenty;  pollarded,  but  shooting  forth  fresh  branches :  and 
withers  on  the  bank  of  Loch  Sunart,  the  age  of  which  he 
talculated,  at  the  least,  at  six  centuries  ;  one  of  them  was 
twenty-five  feet  in  girth.  These  were  the  only  living 
proofs  and  remains  of  the  ancient  forests  of  oak,  which  he 
met  with.  To  the  oaks  which  have  sunived  the  age  at 
which  they  might  be  cut  down  for  bark,  arc  maturing  into 
valuable  timber,  and  are  already  ornamental,  the  western 
coast  owes  much  of  its  scenery      The  timber  has  gradually 


shared  the  benefit  of  the  general  security,  which  has 
encouraged  the  Highland  lairds  to  protect  it,  both  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  which  some  future  war  may 
prove,  and  its  beauty  :  whilst  some  few,  (for  instance,  Mr. 
MacneiU  of  Colonsay,)  have  planted  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Birch,  which  mingles  its  light  foliage  so  gracefully 
with  the  loftier  trees  of  the  forest,  is  also  sacrificed  to  its 
bark,  and  the  more  material  valueof  its  wood,  in  furnishing 
casks  for  the  herring  fishery  :  oak,  though  preferable  for 
the  latter  purpose,  being  too  expensive  for  common  use. 
The  fii-forests  belong  more  properly  to  the  internal  and 
eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

At  BoRiioDALE,  on  the  beach,  resides  Mr.  Macdonald. 
By  the  road-side  is  a  niche  enshrining  the  mutilated  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  indicating  the  religion  of  the 
proprietor.  His  garden  contains  the  cave  in  which  the 
Pretender  found  his  first  and  last  asylum.  The  pecuhar 
interest  which  belongs  to  this  talc  of  modern  romance,  is 
that  it  has  occnrred  within  the  recollection  of  our  fathers. 
The  lady  may  still  be  seen  at  her  window  in  the  Piince's- 
street  of  Edinburgh,  in  whoso  cap  the  Pretender  placed  a 
flower,  when  her  nurse  ran  forth  into  the  street,  to  inter- 
cede for  tho  cessation  of  his  martial  music,  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  mother  who  had  but  just  given  birth  to  this 
child.  Most  Scotsmen  have  conversed  with  veterans  who 
were  out  in  the  Forty-five,  and  fought  at  CuUoden :  and 
the  daughter  of  Flora  Macdonald  is  yet  living,  and  has 
returned,  after  several  years  of  absence,  to  her  native  land. 
Many  Highland  names  have  been  eiuiobled  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  rebellious  campaigns.  Trophies  and  relics, 
swords  and  snuff-boxes,  are  handed  down  to  posterity,  in 
proof  of  distinguished  valour,  and  tho  favour  of  an  exiled 
prince.  The  music  and  poetry  of  Scotland  have  been  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  a  young  hero  struggling  to  recover  a 
throne.  The  designation  of  "  Prelender,"  applied  to 
Charles  Edward,  would  be  still  held  treason,  if  not  sacri- 
lege, in  many  a  Highland  homo.  I  heard  tho  title  of 
Prince  Charles  bestowed  on  him  by  a  popular  minister  in 
a  wealthy  town  in  tho  eastern  ])art  of  Scotland,  who, 
preaching  on  fidelity,  animated  his  hearers  by  reference  to 
well-known  instances  of  faithfulness  to  him  during  his 
(light.  Honour,  generosity,  heroism,  loyalty,  fidelity,  all 
the  elements  of  that  chivalry,  the  decline  of  which  aroused 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  Burke,  are  indissolubly  attached 
to  the  glory  and  defeat  of  this  extraordinary  adventnret-, 
though  1  he  character  of  the  Pretender  was  unworthy  of  his 
cause,  supposing  it  just,  and  the  conduct  of  his  followers 
exhibited  an  extravagant  mixture  of  noble  and  degrading 
motives.  The  error  of  the  Highlanders,  in  joining  the 
Pretender,  was  chiefly  of  judgment.  The  unconstitutional 
proceedings  of  James  the  Second,  which  produced  the 
Revolution,  were  unknown,  or  unintelligible,  to  this  people, 
whilst  the  exiled  famjly  were  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  heroism  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  the  new 
dynasty  with  the  victory  of  KiUikrankie  and  the  massacre 
of  Glenco.  The  religion  of  tho  Stuarts  presented  addi- 
tional claims  to  the  conscientious  support  of  the  Catholic 
population,  on  whose  shores  Charles  Edward  descended. 

There  was  at  tho  heart's  core  of  the  Highlanders,  not- 
withstanding the  base  alloy  with  which  purer  motives  were 
corrupted,  a  principle  of  loyalty,  so  deeply  seated  in  our 
breasts,  tliat  metaphysicians  might  lind  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  derived  from  a  traditionary  source,  or 
is  implanted  by  that  Hand  wdiich,  whilst  forming  our  moral 
constitution,  provided  also  for  our  social  condition.  The 
"  Divine  right  of  kings'  is  an  exploded  doctrine  ;  but  the 
sentiment,  the  feeling,  the  principle  of  attachment  to  the 
monarch,  depends  not  upon  abstract  axioms  of  government, 
or  accidental  political  creeds.  It  is  found  luost  powerful 
and  infiuential  where  these  are  least  understood:  amono' 
the  Celtic  portion  of  our  nation,  the  Welsh,  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish,  and  among  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes,  instructed  in  the  simple  rudiments  of  histo- 
rical and  religious  lore. 

Sympathy  with  suffering  has  been  represented  by  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  as  proportioned  to  the 
station  of  the  sufferer ;  and  he  illustrates  his  statement 
by  reference  to  the  extraordinary  and  apposite  instance  of 
the  pity  manifested  to  James  the  Second  after  his  down- 
fall, having  almost  occasioned  a  counter-revolution.  The 
overthrow  of  the  last  Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  almost 
prevented  by  the  refusal  of  his  guards  to  oppose  him, 
though  the  army  had  suft'ered  the  most  dreadful  privations 
and  misery  from  his  folly.  The  aim  and  intent  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  disturbers  was  to  extirpate  loyalty 
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to  kings,  as  intimately  blended  with  that  alle<jiance  to  the 
King  of  kings,  against  which  they  waged  implacable  war: 
and  they  succeeded,  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  in  sub- 
verting almost  all  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe ;  and 
their  principles  have  been  partially  disseminated,  and  are 
still  diffusing  their  poison  in  these  islands.  The  Scottish 
Highlanders  have  been  remarkably  characterized  by  their 
instinctive  regard  to  the  Divine  maxims,  "  Fear  God  and 
honour  the  King,"  though  their  loyalty  has  been  perverted, 
and  their  religion  debased  by  superstition ;  and  the  genius 
of  Walter  Scott,  like  that  of  Chatham,  found  iu  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  last  century,  that  mainspring  of  loyalty 
which  he  touched  with  such  magical  effect,  w'hen,  whilst 
the  "  clans  of  Culloden'  mustered  in  our  own  day  around 
the  descendant  of  the  Stuarts  in  dutiful  and  enthusiastic 
allegiance,  he  reminded  their  chiefs,  individually,  as  they 
sat  around  his  hospitablo  board,  clad  in  their  respective 
tartans,  himself  assuming  in  compliment  to  them,  thegarb 
of  the  Gael,  of  the  train  which  the  ancestor  of  each  led 
to  the  standard  of  Charles  ! 

At  Arisaig  there  is  a  Ferry  to  Sky:  a  species  of  convey- 
ance very  different  from  that  which  the  Southerns  under- 
stand by  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  and  implying,  in  this 
instance,  a  transit  of  fifteen  miles, — the  delay  in  preparing 
the  boat,  which  lies  two  miles  distant  from  Arisaig, — the 
catching  the  boatmen,  the  clearing  the  coast,  the  manage- 

lent  of   intricate   tides  and  conflicting   winds,   and  the 

irobabiUty  of  a  thorough  ducking. 

It  was  m  the  evening  that  I  embarked ;  and  we  strove 
with  breakers  two  hours  before  we  fairly  got  to  sea.  The 
ominous  heights  of  Rum  portended  mischief,  and  a  few 
squalls  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  night,  whilst  the  cries 
of  the  divers,  like  the  voices  of  condemned  spirits,  mingled 
with  the  meanings  of  the  blast.  One  of  the  boatmen 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  passage  by  recounting  his 
adventures  on  those  seas,  especially  off  the  outer  coast  of 
the  I^ng  Island,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Atlantic  rolls  with  unbroken  fury.  The  sea  which  sets 
into  the  Sound  between  Sky  and  the  main  land  is  often 
tremendous:  but  boats  take  refuge  in  the  excellent  harbours 
which  indent  the  coast. 

SKY;   ARMADALE;   BROADFORD:  SLEAT;  SA- 
CRAMENT; BAPTISMAL  CONTROVERSY; 
ROADS. 

Wk  reached  Armadale  at  10  o'clock.  The  absence  of 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  hospitable  laird  of  this  part  of  Sky, 
rendered  a  letter  of  introduction  unavailing,  though, 
doubtless,  an  application  to  his  steward  would  have  secured 
a  prompt  reception.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek 
the  Inn:  a  little  girl  trotted  forward  and  soon  led  me  to  a 
row  of  flshing-huts,  imbedded  in  a  hollow  scooped  out  of 
the  hill-side,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  the  Inn,  contain- 
ing two  extremely  small  apartments :  one  the  kitchen, 
without  windows,  its  wall  completely  cased  in  soot,  and 
apparently,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  smoke,  crowded  with  inmates,  whilst  largo 
quantities  of  fish  and  meat  occupied  the  small  interval 
between  their  heads  and  the  ceiling,  from  which  these 
stores  depended.  The  other  apartment  was  clean,  and 
furnished  with  a  bed ;  but  as  this  was  occupied  by  a  young 
hddy  it  was  necessary  that  a  bedding  should  be  spread 
for  me  upon  the  floor.  On  my  demurring  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  younsT  leddy  disappeared,  and  the  apartment  was 
appropriated  to  the  stranger.  But  never  was  a  first  ray  of 
light  more  welcome  than  that  which  entered  the  single 
pane  with  which  the  chamber  was  furnished.  Had  M. 
Simond,  one  of  the  most  creditable  of  French  travellers, 
slept  at  the  inn  of  Armadale,  he  might  have  been  war- 
ranted in  indulging  the  following  tri\imphant  remark  to 
which  he  is  prompted  by  the  exultation  induced  by  the 
recollection  of  a  single  night  passed  in  the  Highlands,  at 
a  comfortable  little  inn  forsooth.  He  observes,  on  the 
strength  of  this  achievement,  "  The  English  are  spoiled 
children:  they  gain  nothing  by  the  convenience  with  which 
they  travel  in  their  own  country,  hut  susceptibility  of  suffer- 
ing when  they  quit  it,  however  apathetical  and  incapable 
of  feeling  (hlases)  they  appear  whilst  they  remain  in  it." 
The  landlord  and  landlady  of  this  hovel  were  ri;spectable, 
and  apparently  above  their  low  situation.  The  had  ac- 
commodation whiih  travellers  meet  with,  both  in  their 
Jiassage  to  Sky  and  their  arrival  on  the  island,  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  preference  usually  given  to  the 
shorter  transit  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Sound,  and  partly 
to  the  hospitality  vt  the  laird  of  Armadale 


The  castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Macdonald,  is  yet 
unfinished  :  its  architecture  is  Gothic  :  it  is  erected  on  the 
shore  amidst  young  plantations  which  even  now  adorn  the 
island,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  bold  and  rugged 
coasts  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Sound.  Lord  Mac- 
donald is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  and  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  island  of  North  Hist.  Whilst  the 
central  and  more  peopled  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
gradually  drawing  the  landlords  from  their  remiite  and  less- 
frequented  abodes,  and  the  further  parts  of  Scotland  sulTer 
materially  the  ill-effects  of  absenteeism,  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  such  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  cxhi- 
l)ited  by  the  lord  of  such  extensi\e  possessions.  The 
branch  of  the  clan  Macdonald,  of  which  Lord  Macdonald 
is  chief,  boasts  of  producing  one  of  Buonaparte's  most 
celebrated  marshals.  And  it  was  no  less  indicative  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  attachment  of  the  islanders  to  the  stock 
from  which  they  sprung,  than  creditable  to  the  individual 
in  the  instance  alluded  to,  that  the  marshal  Macdonald, 
whose  grandfather  had  fled  to  France  in  consequence  of 
his  participation  in  a  rebellion,  sought  out,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  war,  his  relatives  in  Uist,  an  island  which 
few  Scotchmen  have  visited,  discovered  them,  and  granted 
to  them  pensions.  Lord  Macdonald  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  his  distinguished  clansman  at  his  castle. 

The  cemetery,  which  encloses  the  parish-church  of  Sleat, 
contains  some  old  monuments  of  tho  Macdonalds :  chietiy 
flat  stones,  on  which  are  represented  various  emblems  of 
mortality:  a  cofhn  headed  by  a  skull,  a  bell,  spade,  shovel, 
ci-oss-bones,  and  an  hour-glass.  Within  the  church  is  a 
monument  bearing  a  well-merited  and  panegyrical  inscrip- 
tion, erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
ancestor  of  the  present  lord,  who  died  in  his  youth  at  Rome. 
The  minister  of  the  parish  was  employed  in  catechising 
some  of  his  flock,  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  road  was  thronged  with  people  hasten- 
ing to  the  spot.  The  eastern  coast  of  Sky  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  wood,  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  island 
havi\ig  been  stripped  of  it,  and  also  by  cultivation.  The 
little  bay  and  castle  of  Knock  form  a  picturesque  scene; 
whilst  opposite  to  Loronsay,  Loch  Nevis  opens  to  the  view, 
in  all  its  expanse  enclosed  by  rugged  mountains.  Beyond 
a  dreary  moor  of  some  mdes,  towers  a  lofty  peak,  shaped 
like  Vesuvius,  called  Ben  na  Cailich,  or  the  Old  Woman's 
Mountain,  a  name  frequently  bestowed  on  mountains  in 
Scotland,  and  usually,  as  in  tliis  instance,  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  elevated  summit  being  the  burial-place 
of  a  Norwegian  Princess,  selected  by  herself,  that  her 
dirge  might  be  sung  by  the  breezes  which  blew  from  her 
native  land.  At  its  base  stretches  the  bay  of  Broadford, 
and  on  its  shore  the  village,  consisting  of  few  houses  and 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Mackinnon  of  Corryatachan,  the  an- 
cient hospitality  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Pennant 
and  .Johnson;  and  its  reputation  has  been  well  sustained 
by  its  present  possessor,  who  was  born  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit*. 

On  Sunday  the  Sacrament  was  celebrated  at  Sieat ;  the 
scene  was  singular,  and  highly  interesting.  Four  tents 
were  erected  by  the  road-side,  on  a  plot  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  steep  banks.  About  fil'tcen  hundred  persons 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness,  or  partake  of 
the  ordinance  ;  and  as  but  a  small  portion  of  them  could  be 
accommodated  under  the  coverings,  the  rest  sat  contented 
during  several  hours  under  heavy  rain.  Al)0ut  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  communicated.  A  servii'e  in  tho 
Gaelic  language  preceded,  consisting  of  a  prayer,  a  sermon, 
and  hymns.  The  tahles  used  on  the  occasion  were  formed 
of  long  planks,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  resting  on  clods 
of  earth,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  they 
were  covered  by  a  roller  of  white  cloth.  The  guests,  who 
lined  them  on  both  sides,  severally  restored  a  leaden  token, 
which  they  had  previously  received,  to  the  elder  who  applied 
for  it..  The  ministers,  taking  their  station  at  the  head  of 
the  respecti\o  tables,  then  delivered  an  appropriate  exhor- 
tation, and  the  bread  and  wine  were  passed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  The  address  at  one  of  the  tables  was  in 
English,  and  this  was  attended  by  the  gentry ;  it  was 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  rite.  The  ministers 
of  three  out  of  the  seven  parishes  of  Sky  assisted.  Among 
the  persons  present  was  an  old  farmer,  ninety-six  years  of 
age,  who  was  q\iite  blind  ;  and  an  old  veteran  soldier,  of 
the  02nd  regiment,  who  had  served  during  the  whole  of 

♦  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  is  sinca  dead. 
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the  Peninsular  war  and  at  Waterloo,  anil  is  now  reposing 
under  his  well-earned  laurels :  he  had  been  remarkable  for 
his  prowess,  and,  on  one  oocasion,  near  the  Pyrenees, 
when  a  Highland  officer,  a  Macdonald,  who  was  rallyuiR 
his  troops,  exclaimed,  "  Will  no  man  follow  me  ?"  "  Yes, 
replied  this  brave  fellow,  "  the  son  of  your  father  s  herd 
will  follow  you." 

The  minister  conducted  us  to  the  Manse,  where  refresh- 
ments were  prepared  for  a  large  company,  where  many 
guests,  including  several  military  officers,  were  assembled. 
We  then  adjourned  to  the  church,  where  the  minister,  who 
had  officiated  in  English  at  the  Sacrament,  performed  a 
service  in  the  same  language. 

The  Presbyterian  church  differs  from  the  Episcopalian 
in  its  view  of  the  sacramental  rite.     By  the  former  it  is 
never    privately  administered   to  persons   disriualified  by 
sickness,  or  other  cause,  from  attending  the  public  ordi- 
nance.     The    Sacrament  of  the   Lord's    Supper   is  con- 
sidered as  a  public  festival ;  it  usually  occupies  four  days ; 
two  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  one  of- 
which  is  observed  as  a  fast,  and  another  subsequent,  a 
daily  examination  of  the  candidates  and  preaching  taking 
place.     It  is  held  once  or  twice  a  year  at  the  most  in  the 
western  and  more  sequestered  districts  of  Scotland,  but 
more   frequently  in   the  eastern;    and  the  attendance  of 
persons  from  other  parishes  is  discouraged  by  the  ministers, 
as  they  consider  it  productive  of  irregularity.    The  reasons 
usually  assigned  for  the  infrequency  of  the  Sacrament  is, 
the  great  expense  which  the  entertainment  incidental  to  it 
occasions  to  the  minister,  and  which  he  is  ill  able  to  afford, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  attending  the 
congregation  of  people  during  the  period  prescribed.     The 
exhortations  deli\ered  on  the  occasion  differ  widely,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  views  entertained  by  ministers,  in  regard 
to  the  importance  and  real  nature  of  the  rite  itself,  and  of 
the   requisite  qualifications  for  partaking   of  it.      Whilst 
one  party  in  the  Church  are  charged  with  being  too  indis- 
criminate and  lax,  in  their   admission  of  persons  to  the 
ordinance  ;  the  ministers  of  the  other  arc  said  to  drive  their 
parishioners  from  the  table  by  their  terrifying  representa- 
tions and  rigorous  requisitions.      However  opinions  may 
differ  on  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  the  solemn  prepa- 


ration for  the  administration  of  the  rite,  the  pristine  sim- 
phcityof  the  mode  of  celebration,  the  impressive  tone  of 
the  exhortations  usually  delivered  hy  the  clergy  on  the  occa- 
sion, combined  with  an  entire  exemption  from  lliose  fana- 
tical excesses  which  too  frequently  characterize  large  and 
protracted  assemblages  of  people  for  religious  purposes, 
must  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  aiKi 
beneficial  impression,  both  on  those  who  partake  ot  the  rite, 
and  of  those  who  witness  its  celebration. 

Sky  had  been  the  scene  of  a  controversy,  upon  tlie 
subject  of  baptism  ;  a  minister  of  one  of  its  parishes  having 
been  suspended  by  the  presbytery,  on  the  ground  of  his 
havin"  refused  the  rite  to  some  of  the  children  ot  his 
parishioners.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
church,  parents  are  the  only  sponsors  of  their  chiidren,  ana 
the  stricter  part  of  the  clergy  require  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  but  abstinence 
from  grSss  vice,  as  a  qualification  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  their  children  to  the  minister  for  baptism.  1  he 
power  of  withholding  it,  is  considered  as  a  check  upon  tlie 
conduct  of  the  parents  ;  whilst  the  children  are  subsequently 
admitted  to  baptism,  when  capable  of  comprehending  tie 
nature  of  the  rite,  if  not  debarred  from  receiving  it  by 
misconduct.  The  sentence  of  the  Presbytery,  in  tlie 
present  instance,  was  confirmed  by  the  Synod,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  general  assembly,  but  afterwards  rcverseu 
by  that  body  :  the  minister  was  reinstated 

The  Isle  of  Sky  is  traversed  by  the  Parliamentary  roads 
which  complete  the  communication  with  the  chain  of 
islands  called  the  Long  Island,  and  afford  to  its  numerous 
cattle,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Sky,  the  advantage  of  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  south.  The  public  expenditure  being  half 
the  whole  incurred  in  the  formation  of  these  roads  is  fully 
justified  by  the  national  as  well  as  local  benefits  resulting. 
Individual  proprietors  would  have  been  incapable  of  sustain- 
in"  the  cost,  as  toll-gates  produce  a  surplus  on  only  three  of 
the  Highland  roads:  a  toll-bar  in  Sky  would  not  pay  the  re- 
quisite expense.  The  projection  of  these  roads  <loes  great 
credit  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  long  representative  for 
the  County  of  Inverness,  and  other  Members  of  1  ar.ia- 
ment,  who  had  visited  Scotland  and  seen  the-  need  of 
them.    The  old  militarv  roads  did  not  reach  the  Islands. 


END    or    THE    FIFTH    VOLUME. 
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To  trace  t!ic  linger  of  Gofi  in  llie  works  |  him  as 
>f  cn^.ition,  to  coiisirlcr  "  the  wondrrs  thai 
loi-th  amongst  the  chihlrt-ii  of  men." 
las  evtir  been  a  source  of  tliv  purest  and 
luhlest  gratiliciiiion. — that  moral  gratiti- 
MtioQwIticha^eU-fiamed  mind  naturally 
xperienck'8  in  conteinplatinj;  liiliuiti' 
■"ower  Morkini;  out  the  dicUitcs  of  In- 
att«  Goodness, — that  iatelleetnal  aatis- 
acliun  whirli  attends  upon  our  beififf 
Uowed,  even  impert'ectly.  to  rompre- 
itffld  some  small  part  of  "the  designs  of 
iifln lie  Wisdom.  With-^nch  a  vit-w  are 
^  presented  in  this  vohime,  which, 
iikin*  fur  its  subject  t!ie  animiil  botly, 
nd  more  peculiarly  that  ol  man,  ex- 
Uins  the  variong  contrivances  by  which 
d  is  i*nahle<l  to  *'  live,  more,  and  have 
U  being  :"  shows  him  Orst  as  consislinjL; 
"  numerous  sets  of  or^'^nis,  all  perfi>rm- 
ij  different  offices,  y.-t  all  ccmspiriu:: 
'ilh  bcautitul  harmony  fur  the  heiielit 
Dd  preservation  of  the  whole ;  thun  views 


individual,  his  organism 
animated  by  one  viUtl  principle,  and 
directed  by  one  mind,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  other  beings,  with 
whom  he  is  destined  to  maintain  rel.i- 
tions.  principally  by  means  of  his  exter- 
nal organs  of  sense,  to  the  consideration 
of  which,  a  chapter  is  i>eculiarly  dedi- 
cated. The  interesting  questions  whether 
mankind  are  all  descended  from  one  com- 
mon stock,  in  what  particulars  they  may 
be  said  to  excel  all  otlier  animals',  how- 
far  th«  mind  is  distinct  from  the  body;  in 
other  wonls.  how  far  Physiology  supports 
or  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  Materialism, 
whether  the  mind  is  simple  or  compound, 
and  whether  the  brain  i*  one  organ  or  a 
collection  of  many  organs;  in  other  words, 
what  proof  dtJCS  Physiology  afford  to  Phre- 
nology :  these,  with  many  others,  fairly 
falling  within  the  scop.-  of  the  work,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  fully  considered  and 
ratiouaUy  discussed  in  the  present  volume. 
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Throughout  tlie    whole,   an    attempt   has 


>r  in 

Vsnzn  the  general  title  of  the  Insthuctor, 
is  comprised  a  series  of  little  books,  bv 
means  of  which  cliihlren  may  i)e  led 
through  a  progressive  course  of  Exercises 
iu  various  branches  of  Elementaiy  Know- 
ledge.  TIk-rc  biioks  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  such  cliildrou  as'can  readily  spell 
common  words,  and  read  easv  lessons.— 
Tlie  Instructor  may,  indeed,  ajipear  to  be 
Bomewliat  iu  advance  of  tins  clasa  of  such 
scholars  ;  but  the  object  of  the  work  is  not 
only  to  furnish  reading  lessons,  but  also 
to  carry  the    pupil  /yru-ard,— to   impart 


infoiTnation,  and  to  exercise  the  mind. 
As  the  scries  advances,  the  subjects 
gradually  rise,  though,  of  course,  caie  is 
taken  to  keep  the  lessons  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children  for  whom  thev 
are  designed.  And  at  the  etui  of  eaeh 
lesson  is  a  series  of  tjuestious  for  the 
pose  of  exercising  the  reader. 

The  Instbi'ctor  may  be  had  either  in 
Volumes  at  Two  Suii.mnos  each,  or  in 
Numbers  at  Foith-vknte  each.  The  first 
Six  Volumes,  in  Tliirty-six  Numbers,  con 
tain  the   following  subjects. 


!  pur- 
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VAntOVS   OTHER    TOLVMBS   ARE    IN    TUB    PRESS, 


'ms  work  contiins  treatises  on  the 

ol  Statics  aud  HydroHtalies.  com- 
nsing  tlie  whoL-  theory  of  E*(ii!librium. 
it  the  first  volume  of  a  eoiirse  of 
'atiirsl  Philosophy,  inteud<'d  for  the  use 
r  those  uho  have  no  knowh-dge  of  Ma- 
irmatics,  or  who  have  made  but  little 
rogresg  in  their  mathematical  reading. 


bi-en  made  to  bring  tin 


principles  ot  I'xact 


srieiice  to  bear  upon  questions  of  practical 
application  in  the  arts,  and  to  place  the 
lUscussiou  of  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  that  useful  class 
of  mr-u.  who  are  connected  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  country. 


In  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octaro,  with  Portraits  on  Steel,  by  Enoleheart, 
9s.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered, 

[    IVES    of   EMINENT    CHRISTIANS. 
'^  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A. 

ahs  of  goo.1  mi'H  are  commonly  more  jdeasing  or  successful  ways  of  recom- 
mending the  tear  anil  love  of  God  have 
been  found,  than  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious  biography. 


I  of  peace,  and  the  sorrows  whicfi 
tliem.  au  mercifully  softened  aud 
1  by  a  sacred  influence,   that  few 
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ill 


Bounil  in  Cloth  anil  Lettcr.'d,  6s.  Gd. 
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it   work,  while  it  displavs 

■   of    tlie   enlightened    iii- 

:  ues  throughout  the  spirit  of 

('hriatian  Parent.     It  wa« 

1  .Sni'.Ticau  I.,ady.  and  being 

.i|<piiAfd  by  many  jhtiious  of  gotjtj 

ui  in  this  country,  the  present  eiH- 

Ihch  prepared,  with  such  altera- 

;  'ations  as  were  necessary  to 

..illy  acceptable  and  useful 

.  >wing  brief  abstract  of  the 
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It  th.'se  tales  for  children 
,'■',  tlie  writer  has    aimed 

■tnesi  than  at  variety  of 
r     ori-iuality    of    niutler, 

ivoured  to  intiTCit  her 
■  .    yet   she    has   Ix-eii    very 

milfti'l  them  bv  exiggi*- 

-i,  and  has  tltouglit  it  bi-.<.t 

i:t«r-ye:irs.  and   ibr   graver 

'•rk^  ii.ui.ti  that  is  undoubtedly  curious, 


and  deserving  of  their  inquiry  :  satisfied 
if  she  hox  in  any  degree  siiccfi'di-d  in 
awakening  the  spirit  of  that  inquiry,  and. 
itlU  more,  if  she  h;ut  directed  the'infant 
m-nd  to  seek  for  those  proofs  of  Divine 
w;»<iom,  pijwer.  and noodiiess,  in  the  for- 
mation and  tiabits  of  tliese  various  beings, 
wliich  ai  a  mature  age  will  assuredly  re- 
ward the  study  of  the  natuniltst. 
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■READINGS   in   ENGLISH   PROSE    LITERA- 

XV     TUi^E  ;  containing  choice  Specimens  of  the  WorU.s  of  the 

heat  Enghsh  Writers,  from  Lord  Bacon  to  the  present  time. 

With  an  Introductory 

Essay  on  the  Progress  of  English  Literatdrk. 


This 'volume  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
general  leader  with  some  valuable  speci- 
mfn!.ol  English  prose  composition.  They 
are  taken  from  the  works  of  thosv  writers 
who  have  chiefly  determined  thsr  style  of 
our  proseliteralure,  ami  not  only  in  them- 
selves instructive  and  entcrtiiining.  but 
arc  alsoofsufiicient  variety,  and  of  ample 
length,  to  render  the  reswlcr  familiar  with  / 


the  beauties  and  the  pecnliaritipf  of  th« 
various  writers.  Biograjdiical  sketches 
of  the  authtuB,  and  notices  of  the  time* 
whendn  tliey  tlourished.  are  also  intro- 
duced, and  upon  the  \vh<ile.  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  volume  will  be  found  a  useful 
introduction  to  tlie  systematic  study  of 
our  national  literature. 
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ANCES and  PRINCIPLES  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed  in  simple  Language,  and  illustrated  by  familiar 
Examples. 

Price  Tea  Pence,  with  numerous  Cuts, 

QUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
^^      G.  HALL,  M.A„  Prof,  of  Math.,  Kings  Col.,  Lond. 

New  Edition,  price  Is.,  with  many  Enjjravings,' 

rpiIE    ELEMENTS    OF    BOTANY. 

Price  Six  Pence,  wth  Enobavikoji, 

J^AILY    READINGS    from    the    PSALMS. 


Second  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  with  Enohavinqs,  price  5j.  Crf.,  bound  in  clod 
and  lettered, 

PONVERSATIONS   of  a  FATHER  with  : 
^^  CHILDREN. 


Skcono  Edition,  Small  OcLavo,  with  Engravings,  3s.  Cd.  cloth,  lettereil, 

nOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    considered    vr 
reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 


Price  Is.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  Eighteen  Eno&avinos, 

PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and  Old    By  t 
Rev.  H.  G.  KEENE,  M.A. 


Price  Is.  bound  iu  cloth,  with  many  Enoravinos, 

JNSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.    A  Boole 


Children. 


l*iice  Is.  &d,  each,  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  Enfrravinss, 

npHE  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.    (Class  Mammai-i. 
THE  BOOK  of  BIRDS. 
THE  BOOK  of  FISHES. 


Second  Editiok,  Price  Is.  6<f.,  cloth  boards, 

CACRED    POEMS   for   SUNDAYS  and   HOL 
*^  DAYS.    By  Mrs.  WEST. 


EARLY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Price  Is.  6rf.,  bound  in  cloth,  lettf-red, 

A  RITHMETIC   TAUGHT    BY    QUESTION 

Pii(-e  Is.  G7.,  bound  iu  (loth, 

pNGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  RU 

■*-^  SELL,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishop.sgate,  and  late  He 
Master  of  Charter-House  School. 


AVith  Maps  and  Cuts,  price  Ten  Pence, 


(HkUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.     By  GEORG 
^^  HOGARTH. 

With  many  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Antiquities,  S;c.,  price  Is.  2d.. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAN 
Ti,i nv riM nv   unr:iAOTTT 


By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 


M'idi  numerous  Cuts  of  Costtimes,  Sec,  price  Ten  Pence, 

QUTLINES    of  ROMAN    HISTORY. 


HOGARTH. 


I'y 


With  Maps  and  Vikws,  price  One  Shiliing, 

ES  of  GRECIAN  HISTOl 
Rev.  BARTON  BOUCHIEH,  M.A. 


QUTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY.     By  t 


With  Enoba VINOS,  price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

•pASY  LESSONS  on   MONEY  MATTERS,  f 

the  Use  of  Young  People. 


FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


Second  Editiuu.  price  Is.  Cd..  bound  in  cloth, 

HINTS  for  the  FORMATION  and  MAxNAGJ 
MENT  of  SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.   J.  C.  WIGRAM,   M.A,, 
Secretary  to  the  National  Scliool  Society. 


New  Edition,  price  Three  Peucc, 

ADVICE  to  TEACHERS  of  Suxdav  School.'?, 
connexion  with  the   Church. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY,  M.A. 


A 


Kew  Edition,  price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

POCKET  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SUNDA^ 

SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
'  By  the  Rev.  J.  HULL,  M.A. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  PUBLISHER,  West  Strand. 
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NEW     BOOKS. 

JOHN  W.  PARKER,   PUBLISHER,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 


In  a  Pocket  Volume, 

^HE  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Poem,  in  Twklvk 

Parts. 
By  RICHARD  MANX,  D.D.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Lord  Bishop 
OF  Down  and  Connor. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacled 
O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 


Tt  has  been   the  Author's  endeavour,  to 

give  ill  this  Poem,  a  plt-asiii;;   rcpresi-nta- 

V     :     :  the  piiitcipal  natural  appearances, 

aiy    with    vespect    to    our     native 

.  :uul  birds,  which  invite  attention  in 

muiithly    succession;     w illi    such 

ions  as  tlti>i»e  appeaianees  are  oal- 

1    to    suggest    to    u   contemplative 

Li...  i.     Of  the  commou  books  of  I^atural 


History,  he  has  freely  availed  himself,  in 
aid  of  his  own  obsei-vation  of  the  objects 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  delineate. 
They  have  been  delineated,  for  the  most 
part,  dining  their  respective  seasons,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  objects  tliemselves: 
more,  however,  after  the  manner  of  a 
general  lover  of  nature,  than  of  a  minute 
and  scientilic  iuvestiyator  of  her  nivsteries. 


In  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits, 

MEMOIRS    of    the    LIFE,     WHITINGS,    and 
CORRESPONDENCE  of   SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 
By  the  Right  Honourable  LORD   TEIGNMOUTH; 
uith  NOTES,  and  a  LIFE  of  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH, 
By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES   WILKS,  M.A. 

.MAM  JoNEsuas  not  only  the  must  |  sent  edition  of  this   popular  Memoir  is 


.it  rLn;,'ui8t,biit  in  many  respects  oni 
'  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last 
v  ;  and  LoKD  Teio.vmouths  Me- 
f  him  lias  Ix'cn  justly  accounted 
.  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
.and  I'ntertuining  pieces  of  modem  bio- 
■mpliy.  It  were  supeiflnons  to  say  any 
thiii^'  i!i  commendation  of  a  work  that  has 
|>as*cd  ihroiigli  s<j  many  editions,  and  Ijeeo 
o  exl'Misively  read  ami  admired;  but  it 
ira.t  thought  i  hat  a  reprint  of  it,  in  a  cheap 
;iad  «;riiii]p:ii.t  tonja.  niit,dit  introduce  it  into 
Uew  (.■ii(!e> ;  and  assuredly  no  person, 
who  d.li^l.t^  in  liietrary  biography,  would 
feel  saiiiiii-d  without  haviu;,'  perused  tlie 
Ufti  of  Sir  William  Jones.    To  llie  pre- 


prelixed  a  notice  of  its  lately  deceased 
author;  who,  though  hi>,'hly  respected  as 
an  Oriental  scliolar,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  meritorious  ser^ict'S  as 
Governor-general  of  India,  uas  yet  better 
known  for  the  Christian  'virtues  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  rendered  him 
a  public  benefactor  to  mankind. 

In  the  present  edition  the  original  work 
is  jireserved  entire,  wiili  the  uxception 
oiily  of  the  Onental  and  Latin  texts,  and 
of  these  the  translations  are  gl^en;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  cast  into  chapters,  and  numerous 
illustrative  Notes  have  been  added  by 
the  Editor. 


A 


in  One  Volume,  Demy  8vo., 

NGLO-SAXON   ECCLESIASTICAL    HIS- 
TORY ;  with  Miscellaneous  Particulars  rclatinsj  to 
the  Ancient  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  HENRY    SOAMES.   M.A., 

Author  of  the  Uhtorij  of  the  Reformation* 


n  this  work  will  be  found  an  introductory 
ketch  of  tht;  Stat'-  of  Christianity  in 
.iritai;  "  th>^  .Saxou  conver- 

m.  ill  historical  portions 

ipp!;.  ■  ■.vhich  are  necess;iry 

r  conkj'-t'L;:!;,'  thu    information,   ndatini; 
the  trails. n:tiuns  of  the  Aute-Nonuan 
.'Iiglau4l.  contained  in  modern  pubtiea- 
ioas.    They  detail  also  the  rise  of  our 


Church  Establishment,  and  of  the  various 
payments  levied  for  its  support.  Incom- 
piliu<{  the  miscidlaueous  particulars, 
intbrmation  has  been  siiught  fr:^m  various 
unpublished  sources;  and  the«hoIe  work 
will  be  found  to  comprise  a  more  conipiele 
view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Kngland, 
before  the  Conquest,  than  has  hitherto 
api>eared. 


FOR    THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Nos.  I.  and  II.,  price  6j.  each  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  Thk 

TOURXAL  of  the  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
^  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  containing 
Original  Papers,  relative  to  the  History.  Manners  and  Customs, 
aw»,  ReUjrion,  Natural  History.  Arts,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
ures,  and  Productions  of  various  Countries  of  the  East. — 
Contributed  hy  Mi-iMBiiRs  and  Correspondents  of  tlie  Society 

Bat  home  and  abroad,  and  Published  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Council. 


,  desirous  of  circulating,  as 
ible,  many  of  the  imporlant 

j;is  from  time  to  time  re- 
Roynl  Aiiatic  Society,   has 

li*  pfriodical  Journal,  to  be 

■\oled  to  matters  conneeted 
Is  of  the  Soiicty.  Uy  this 
the  regulnr  publication  of  a 

:aass  of  valuable  information 


is  provided  for,  which,  from  tlip  popuhir 
naluri!  of  a  periodical  Journal,  is  tln-rcby 
rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  Public  at 
large,  while  a'n  i-xtonsive  circulation,  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  whieh  ajiper- 
tains  lo  every  thing  relating  to  tlie  Coini- 
tries  of  the  East,  is  secured,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 


f: 


Koyal  Quarto,  with  FoettEioht  Plates,  price  1/.  IIj.  M. 

rSSAY  on  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  HLNDUS. 

By  RAM  RAZ, 

\itivc  Judge  and  Magistrate  at  Bangalore ;  Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

work  is   published  from  the  uHi^inal  I  under  the  <lirection  of  the  Royat,  Asiatic 
'•ciijit  and  diuwingt  of  the  Author,  |  Sucaij  of  GacAi  Uiiitaim  amb  IsELAyo, 


FROM  THE  PITT  PRESS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

In  9  rocket  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  8s.  6(f.,  The 

pAMBRIDGE    GREEK   and    ENGLISH  NEW 

^  TESTAMENT.     The  Greek,  from  the  Third  Edition  of 

Stephens,  (1500,)  and  the  English,  from  the  authorized  Version, 

being  given  in 

PARALLEL  COLUMNS  ON  THE  SAME  PAGE. 


Ab  cditione  Stepliauiana,  cujus  ad  ex- 
emplar hanc  imprimeudam  suscepimus, 
nu<iquam  libenter  diacessimus.  nisi  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14.  ubi  versuum  ordinem 
turbavimus,  ut  cum  Anglicaua  versione 
consentiret;  et  in  1  Pet.  iii.  2.  ubi  voces 
u'luOvv'  fijT^tfaTw  rulinuimus,  quippeiiuas 
cum  in  sola  Stephaui  Tertia,  quantum 
scimus,  omlssa)  sint,  per  incuriam  id 
factum  jure  videatur.  In  aliis  omnibus, 
prater  ea  qure  mauifeito  ex  errore  opera- 
rum  orta  sunt,  vel  etiam  qure  ad  puncta 
hie  illic  aliter  ordinanda  pertinent,  editio- 
nem  illam  pulcherrimam  tideliter  exhibeu- 
dam  cuiavimns. 


Ratio  operis  cum  in  se  niiva,  turn,  u" 
Bperamus,  quotidiano  usui  accommodatat 
facile  se  Lectori  comm<uidabit.  Dulcissi- 
mum  vero  libelUim  in  manus  tradi-re  ita 
exornatum  voUiimus,  ut  lacillime  ad  le 
gendum  alliclantur  oculi ;  ita  emendatum, 
ut  lion  plusquam  humauis  scateat  errori- 
bus;  ita  denicjue  concinuatum  et  omni  ex 
parte  absolulum.  ut  suavissimum  sibi  et 
comitem  et  monitorem  libenter  adaciscat ; 
et  talem  quidem,  qui  sccundas  res  ornet, 
adcfirsis  per/ugium  ac  solatium  -prctbcat; 
deiectet  domi,  twn  impediat  /uris ;  pernocUt 
unn,  peregrinetur,  rtaticetur. 


T 


Demy  Octavo,  price  5s.  Gcf., 

NFIDEL    and    DEISTICAL    WRITERS;    the 

Character  and   Tendency  of  their  Principles  and  Opinions, 
considered,  with  reference  to  the   Doctrines   and  Evidences   of 
Revealed   Religion :    being  the 
Christian  Advocate's  Hulsean  Essay. 

By  GEORGE  PEARSON,  B.D., 

Cliristiaa  Advocate  in  the  University  ol'Cambridge. 
This  work  touches  ou   some  of  tlie  most  I  reasonings,  liy  wtiuli  tliese  oliinions  are 
importuut  points  of  llie  Ariau  and   So-  I  suiiporlcd,  aiid  tliu  lendency  of  tlie  opi- 
cinian  controversy,  and  particularly  wilh 
reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  tUe  1 


nious  themselves  to  Infidelity. 


Clown  Octavo,  price  6s.  &d.,  Tub 

PROPHETIC    DISCOURSE   on  the  MOUNT  of 
OLIVES    HISTORICALLY    and   CRITICALLY    IL- 
LUSTRATED;   with  some   considerations  ou  the   UnfulfiUed 
Portions  of  it. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

It  ma  v.  i>erhap».  be  demanded,  Has  not  i  rcliKion.     ^Vhil3t  he   has  uuceasiii^'ly  at- 
■•■       ■     ■  .'    ..     .  .  ...      tacked    infidelity    and    enthusiasm,    one 

object  of  the  author  has  been,  to  answer 
the  objection  mentioned  in  Valky's  J£vi- 
dvnccs.  Vt.  II,.  c.  I.  He  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
predictions  are  clear,  distinct,  and  uni- 
form. 


this  {>ortion  of  Scripture  prophecy  been 
already  siifiiciently  illustralecl  and  criti- 
cised ?  But  the  author  conceives  there 
has  not  yet  appeiire<l  a  work,  concise,  jet 
sudicieutly  minute,  to  enable  the  Christian 
of  limited  reading  to  apprehend  the  full 
force  of  this  part  of  the  evidences  of  our 


Uemy  8vo.,  price  \s., 


JACOB;  the   SEATONIAN    PRIZE  POEM  for 

^  1834. 

By  THOMAS  E.  HANKINSON,  M.A., 
Of  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  Cambridge. 


Tirinn  Kdition,  Post  Octavo,  price  45.  in  Cloth,  letteretl,  A 

TlISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the  UNIVER- 
-*-^  SITY  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  ADAM  SEDGWICK.  M.A..  F.R.S.,  &c. 

AVoodwardian   Professor,    and    Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

may  reasonably  fear  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery ;  for  his  system  wants  the  essen- 
tial (irinciples  of  cohesion,  hut  a  siucere 
believer  in  the  word  of  God  ha.s  no  fear  of 
this  kind  ;  for  he  knows  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  natural  world  are  wisely  litted  to- 
gether— that  the  Lord  of  all  nature  is  a 
beinj;  without  v(irinb!mc.<!S  or  hhiidow  uf 
turning, — and  that  truth,  of  whatever  kind, 
as  seen  in  the  mind  <d'  man,  i?  but  a  per- 
ception of  his  Maker's  will.— ^p.  Note  E. 


TuK  recent  attacks  on  jthysical  science, 
and  tlie  yros3  misappiehfusion  of  its 
moral  teudem-y,  have  bt-eu  siuf^uhuly 
wanton  and  ill-'linied.  *  •  •  A  sceptic 
may,  iiidi-eil,  think  that  the  whole  system 
of  thiiifis,  moral  and  physical,  has  no 
principle  of  continued  rest, — that  it  has 
only  been  jostled  into  a  condition  of  nn- 
slaide  e<inilil)riuui,  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  first  niovt-ment  of  any  of 
the  component  elements.      Such   a  one 


Skcond  Edition,  Corrected  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  Grf„  The 

TEXT  of  the  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  as  now  printed 
by  the  Universities,  considered  with  reference  to  a  Report 
by  a  Sub-Committee  of  Dissenting  Ministers. 
By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dcau 
of  Peterborougii. 


B 


CAMBRIDGE  UmVERSITY  EDITIONS 

IBLES   AND   COMMON   PRAYER   BOOKS, 

In  Shkeis,  ami  in  Plain  and  Elegant  Binding, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
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LIST    OF    BOOKS. 


PREPARED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  KING'S 
COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

Ilcmv  Octavo,  \it.  M.,  bouii.l. 

A  N   ELEIMENTARY   TREATISE  on  the  DIF- 

^         FERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL.  M.  A,. 

P-ofessor  of  Malhemalics  at  King's  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  and 
'I'utor  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 


A  knnvvU'.lfrc  of  the  iiriiicipU'S  of  this 
bninrli  of  tli«  i»iire  Matlimnatics  is  uliso- 
IuIl'Iv  ni'Ci'ssiuy,  before  nny  one  ciin  btic- 
Cfssf'illv  uixU-rtake  tlie  iiet  u*al  of  work« 
on  Niitliral  IMiiloHoi.hy.  in  which  the 
i^lTi-cU  of  thf  oli^eneil  hiws  tliat  govern 
X\\v  material  worhl  nie  reduced  to  ciUcu- 
Intion. 

For  .Stiuleiila   deficient  in  this  know- 


li'd^e.  yet  nnjtious  to  o>)tAin  rvs  much  in- 
formation as  may  enal)le  them  to  master 
the  chief  analytical  difficulties  iuoidenl 
to  the  study  of  elementary  treatises  on 
the  mixed  mathematics,  this  tjook  has 
been  written:  with  the  hope,  too.  that 
by  its  means  a  subject  of  hij,'h  inlereil 
may  be  rendered  accewible  to  an  increased 
number  of  reailers. 


rpi 


Foolscap  Octavo,  jiricr  2i.  6(/.,  bound. 

^IIE  CATILINE  of  SALLUST;  with  ENGLISH 
NOTES,  by  PROFESSOR   ANTHON. 
Revised,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of   Schools, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A., 

Second  AUtsttr  of  King's  CoLi.rr.F.  Scuooi,,  London. 

In  Uu'  course  of  liis  imiuUit's  for  a  goo(l  |  Proffssor  Alithon.  and  he    oe.leves  that 

3'chool  l-Milioii  of  tlie  Catii.ink  of  Sii,-  he  cannot  do  hin  impiU  jjreater  service 

i.v^c.  the  Kililor  met  with  the  edition  of  titan   Ijy   putting'   into    their  liands   tliis 

tlie    Catiline    and  tho    JtouKxiii,  by  1  abridpjd  form  of  thu  Trofessor's  worli. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  price  2*.  6*i.,  bound, 

rriHE  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST,  with  ENGLISH 
-*-  NOTES,  by  PROFESSOR  ANTHON. 

The  UELU'M  JUCUllTHINUM  has  also  been  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schoots,  by  the  Rev.  .1.  EDWARDS,  of  King's  College 
School,  and  is  printed  uniformly  with  the  CATILINE. 


IVRE  DE  CLASSE;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 
^  by  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC. 

iior  of  Vrench  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 


Profesiior 

Tiiu  work,  intended  as  u  Ueadin^Book 
for  thi"  i-*ii|wr  Classes  iu  SehooW.  nu  well 
na  for  I'rivate  Sluilenls,  consist.'*  of  seve- 
ral I'CKjka  of  Annchanii  and  of  TeWmnguf. 
followed  by  eopioua  extrnetn  from  the  best 
Vreneh  writer*  of  tlie  seventeenth  and 
eigliUM-nlh  cenlurii-a  :  to  these  are  abided 
»|K'cimen3of /'V«nr/i  Poetry,  and  a  Lexicon 


liege, 

of  the  l^roper  Namea  which  occur  in  tlie 
book.  Ill  the  N(»tes,  thi'  I'^ilitor  ha:i  en- 
deavoured, not  only  to  ci-plnin  dirVicult 
jdiniseii,  but  by  frequt'Utly  (pioting  tlie 
orij;iii?l  passii^jcs  which  tliL-  French  writers 
have  imitated  from  tlie  Ancients,  to  enta- 
blish  a  connectiujf  link  between  Frencii 
and  Classical  LiteraUiro.  , 


Viice  3i.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  on  FRENCH 
A  PHRASEOLOGY  ;  with  a  copious  Lexicon  of  IDIOMATIC 
VER15S. 

By  PROFESSOR  BRASSEUR, 

King's  College,  London  ;    and  of  the  Charter  IloiiJ^e. 

It  has   been  remarked,  that  thoui,'h  the  snft-ly  be  asserted,  that  the  knowledge  of 

French  liiuj:uaye   i%  the  object  of  much  most  learners,  in  this  country,  hanllyever 

■tteiition  in  Knjjlaml,  the   Kn^liali  speak  pxtcmls  to  the  Phrasculogif  of  tliat  truly 

It  with  less  aceuracy  than  any  other  «a-  idionmtical  hinguaije, 
lion.    Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  may 
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ENTOUILLAC's  RUDIMENTS  of  the  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE;  or,  FIRST  FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 


Itii'ingiilar,  that  while  so  many  Orain- 
Tiiars  have  been  written,  to  teacli  the  stu- 
dent how  to  translate  Knitlisli  into  I'rench, 
no  book  (to  my  knowledge  at  lea.t.)  has 
vet  appeared  to  enable  a  beyinner  to  trans- 


late French  into  Kn;;li»li.  •  •  •  •  The 
KxKllciSF.sin  the  present  work  have  been 
made  progrt'lsfve,  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil 
from  the  easiest  sentences  to  the  most 
dilhcult  passages. — Introduction. 


Price  3<.  6(f. 

MORCEAUX  D'HISTOIRE;  consisting  of  EX- 
TRACTS from  the  best  French  Historians;  with  Notes, 
By  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC. 


MISCELLANEO  US 


The  hislorieal  infoimation  which  this 
Work  afTonU,  the  various  styh-s  of  eomtio- 
sitiun  it  exhibits,  and  the  unexceptiouublo 


character  of  its  contents,  render  it  pecu- 
tiarlv  lit  for  the  instructiuu  of  vouth. 


Piice  Qj,,  a  new  Edition  with  additions, 

PRENCH  rOETRY;   with    ENGLISH  NOTES, 

-*•  by  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor  of  French  Literature  tn  King's  College,  London. 


A  tiook  of  Fhrnch  Poetuv  for  Children, 
has  remained  to  this  day  a  desideratum, 
and  to  sup|>ly  it.  the  Kditor  publishes 
Ihis  littln  M>lume,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  received  as  a  well-meant  effort  on  his 
part,  to  add  goe  more  to  the  useful  clasi 


of  elementary  books,  ami  to  ren<l«r  nt 
the  same  time  the  study  of  Ins  own  litii- 
{;ua;,'e  a  means  of  instillinj;  into  tlie  mind 
of  tiie  ytttilhl'ul  reader  the  principles  of 
good  taste  and  sound  murality. — Intro- 
duction. 


In  One  IlaniLome  Folio  Volume,  price  21i..  Half  IJound,  or  in  Koa.,  I.  to  aII., 
(continued  Monthly,)  jjrice  \s.  Grf.  each, 

SACxiED  MINSTRELSY ;  a  COLLECTION  o 
the   FINEST   SACRED   MUSIC,   by    the    best   Master 
arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  &c.,  and  Chonisses  ;  and  wit 
Accompaniments  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ. 

A  Second  Volume  is  in  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Numbers, 
at  ls.6rf. 
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In  Post  Octavo,  i*rice  9j„  Cloth  lettered, 

ATHS;    their  Oiiioix,  Nai'ure,    and    IIisTOR-5 
Bj  J.  E.  TYLER,  B.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 


Quarto,  with  .Six  Plates,  price  2«.6ff. 


ON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  HOUSE 
and  BUILDINGS,  by  means  of  ATTEMPERED  AIR 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  New  Fever-wards  of  Addenbrooke 
Hospital;  and  now  applied  to  some  of  the  Public  Edifices  i 
the  University  of  Caiiibriilye. 

By  S.  WHITWELL. 
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Price  1j.  Grf., 

HE  TENDENCY  of  CHARITABLE   INST] 
TUTIONS   CONSIDERED 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON,  M.A., 

Of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Morning  I'reaclier  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 
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Price  Sixpence, 

ISTRICT     VISITING     SOCIETIES 

commended  to  PUBLIC    SUPPORT.     A  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A., 

Curate  of  the  Parish,  and  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth  District  A^isiting 
Society.  - 


Small  OcUavo.  with  Engravings,  2.*.  6rf. 

CONVERSATIONS  on   GARDENING  and  N/ 
TUUAL    HISTORY. 
Bv  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY. 


Neatly  bound,  price  2*. 

►RETTY  LESSONS  for  GOOD  CHILDREN; 

which  are  added,  EASY  LESSONS  in  LATIN. 


Price  1».  3i/., 

XT  Y  M  N  S     for     YOUNG     PERSONS 


Selected  from  various  Authors. 


SECOxn  Kdition,  Price  1*.,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered. 

FAITH  and  PRACTICE;  or,  The  Application 
Christian  Principles  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life. 


A 
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iplc 
TIio  Third  Kdition,  price  Three  Pence,  sewed, 

EEAV   WORDS  ON  THE   SIN  OF  LYIN 
By  A  L.^.YMAN. 


Price  Two  Pence, 

ONFIRMATION.       An    ADDRESS    from 
CLERGYMAN  to  his  PARISHIONERS. 


Price  Sixpence, 

TWO    SERMONS  on  tiie  SACRAMENT  of 
LORDS   SUPPER. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  BOWDLER,  M.A. 


Price  If. 


rpiIE    SriTAL    PUI-PIT.      A  Sermon,    by 

•■-  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  DD., 

Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgal 


Price  \s.  6(/.  in  Ulack  Cloth,  lettered. 


A     DAILY    PRAYER    ROOK,    for    the    Use 

.t*.  Families  and  .Schools. 


By  JONATHAN  T.  BARRETT   D.D„ 

Rector  of  Beauchamp  Roding,  lOssex. 


London  :  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  PUBLISHER,  West  Strand. 
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